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INTRODUCTION. 


In  an  age  when,  owing  to  the  spread  of  education  and 
the  consequent  growth  of  intelligence  and  of  competition, 
the  affairs  of  human  life  are  becoming  iri  every  depart- 
ment more  intricate  and  complicated,  no  apology  can  be 
needed  for  an  endeavour  to  set  out  accurately,  and  in 
something  like  scientific  order,  the  laws  which  govern, 
and  the  rules  which  should  regulate,  that  most  necessary 
and  most  important  of  all  human  institutions.  The 
Household.  It  is  there  that  the  fruits  of  man’s  labour 
are  ultimately  enjoyed  ; there  that  woman  finds  her  chief 
sphere  of  duty,  as  the  helpmate  of  man  ; there  that  the 
coming  generation  is  being  trained  for  the  duties  of  life. 
It  is  there,  then,  if  anywhere,  that  the  secret  of  man’s 
material  well-being  should  be  sought  and  its  principles 
carried  into  constant  practice. 

The  lesson,  above  all  others,  which  is  required  to  be 
learnt  in  the  present  day,  is  the  good  old  homely  one  that 
wealth  is  to  be  found  not  in  the  possession  of  a large 
income,  but  in  the  possession  of  a surplus  after  the 
income  has  been  made  to  meet  the  necessary  demands 
upon  it.  He  who  earns  a hundred  a year  and  spends 
ninety,  is  really  richer  than  he  who  earns  two  hundred 
and  spends  two  hundred  and  ten.  And  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  where  the  resources  of  the  household  are 
judiciously  husbanded,  a relatively  smaller  income  is  found 
to  yield  more  solid  results  than  a larger  one.  Domestic 
comfort,  in  short,  together  with  all  the  benign  influences 
that  flow  therefrom,  as  health,  good  spirits,  equability  of 
temper,  clearness  of  head,  prudence  in  enterprise,  happi- 
ness in  the  home  circle,  and  the  esteem  of  one’s  neigh- 
bours, centres  in  the  practice  of  a wise  e’conomy — in  the 
thoughtful  and  intelligent  fitting Tf  means  to  ends,  so  as 
to  secure  the  most  advantageous  results  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost. 

More  especially  is  this  so  at  a time  when  a deeper 
investigation  of  the  laws  of  health  has  brought  into  pro- 
minence the  necessity  of  increased  recreation,  and  longer 
and  more  frequent  migrations  into  purer  atmospheres — 
desiderata  which,  when  men  have  moderate  incomes,  can 
be  supplied  only  by  a prudent  curtailment  of  expenditure 
in  other  directions.  For  we  believe  it  will  be  found  by 
many  that  when  they  have  learnt  how  to  obtain  economi- 
cally the  necessaries  of  the  household,  and  to  do  for 
themselves  what  hitherto  they  have  had  to  get  done  by 
expensive  assistance,  they  will  have  in  every  case  some- 
thing left  with  which  they  can  augment  the  convenience, 
the  comfort,  and  possibly  even  the  luxury  of  their  house 
and  living — bettering  at  once  their  mode  of  life  and  their 
measure  of  enjoyment.  , 


Management  is  the  one  thing  needful  in  the  house- 
hold. No  matter  what  the  amount  of  income  may  be, 
everything  depends  upon  the  careful  laying  out  of  the 
money.  In  one  house  the  owner  always  seems  to  get 
full  value  for  his  outlay ; in  another  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  where  the  money  expended  goes,  the  apparent 
return  is  so  inadequate.  And  this  difference  does  not 
always  and  of  necessity  spring  from  recklessness,  or  even 
from  carelessness  in  management ; far  more  frequently  it 
is  owing  to  the  want  of  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the 
way  in  which  the  available  resources  can  be  best  turned 
to  account. 

To  supply,  in  a plain,  practical,  and  exhaustive  manner, 
this  information,  which  otherwise  must  be  ineffectively 
obtained  by  long  and  wearisome  experience,  is  the  object 
of  The  Household  Guide.  We  shall  take  up  in  suc- 
cession each  department  of  domestic  and  social  economy 
and  the  various  branches  of  household  management, 
showing  in  every  case  how  true  economy  can  be  practised 
— how  by  the  7ninimum  of  expenditure  the  maximum 
of  comfort  and  of  luxury  may  be  obtained, 
j The  House  itself  will  be  treated  in  the  threefold 
I aspect  of  a building,  a possession,  and  a home.  Those 
! who  are  about  to  take  a house  for  the  first  time,  or  to 
; change  their  present  residence  for  another,  will  find  in- 
i formation  as  to  the  points  to  which  they  ought  to  look  as 
' essential  in  regulating  their  choice,  what  evils  they  ought 
I specially  to  avoid,  and  how  such  evils  may  most  readily 
! be  detected.  Those  who  are  already  occupying  houses 
1 which  they  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  leave,  will  find 
j advice  as  to  the  best  plan  for  remedying  or  removing 
I existing  defects  which  are  making  their  houses  unhealthy 
! or  uncomfortable.  We  shall  also  explain,  in  language  as 
free  as  possible  from  technicality,  those  points  of  law  with 
which  it  is  desirable  that  the  occupiers  of  houses  or, 
masters  of  households  should  be  fully  acquainted. 

In  the  articles  on  Furniture,  information  will  be 
given  as  to  what  sort  of  furniture  in  each  part  of  the 
house  will  be  found  most  economical,  durable,  and 
pleasing,  both  in  colour,  material,  shape,  and  texture. 
Under  this  head  we  shall  include  some  of  the  simplest 
branches  of  the  decorative  art,  a knowledge  of  which 
will  enable  our  readers  to  find  amusement  and  gratifica- 
tion in  the  exercise  of  their  taste  and  ingenuity. 

The  papers  upon  COOKERY  will  constitute  a practical, 
simple,  and  complete  work  upon  the  subject  in  every  de- 
partment, commencing  with  recipes  for  the  most  ordinary 
and  homely  operations,  and  proceeding  gradually  to  the 
highest  and  most  elaborate  branches  of  the  culinary  art. 


WAYS  AND  MEANS. 


Hints  will  be  given  which  will  enable  the  cooking  to  be 
performed  with  the  most  limited  appliances,  while  the 
best  and  most  improved  form  of  cooking-utensils  will  also 
be  described.  Various  methods  of  preparing  food  almost 
unknown  at  present  in  this  country,  but  which  in  other 
lands  are  a great  boon  to  those  of  limited  means,  will  be 
explained ; while  a place  will  also  be  found  for  instructions 
in  the  serving  of  the  choicest  dishes. 

The  Sources  of  our  Food  Supply  will  also  be 
fully  discussed  in  a comprehensive  series  of  papers 
bearing  on  this  most  important  question ; while  the 
kindred  subject  of  the  Nature  of  our  Food — its  pro- 
perties and  uses—  will  not  be  forgotten. 

The  Inmates  of  the  House  will  be  considered  from 
two  points  of  view.  First  of  all  with  regard  to  their 
position  in  law  and  their  legal  obligations,  as  standing 
in  a civil  relation  to  each  other  ; secondly,  as  to  their 
social  position  and  domestic  duties  as  members  of  a 
household.  Under  the  latter  head  will  be  found  instruc- 
tions to  servants  in  their  various  capacities. 

The  articles  on  Domestic  Surgery  and  Medicine 
(which  will  be  contributed  by  professional  men  of  emi- 
nence) will  give  merely  simple  remedies  for  simple  ail- 
ments, and  instructions  how  to  act  in  sudden  emergencies 
and  accidents  when  medical  aid  cannot  readily  be  pro- 
cured ; showing,  also,  how  symptoms  which  are  trivial  and 
unimportant  are  to  be  distinguished  from  those  which 
prognosticate  a serious  illness,  and  call  imperatively  for 
the  doctor’s  interference. 

The  question  of  healthful  Exercise — that  most  sure 
preserver  of  health — will  receive  careful  attention ; and 
Calisthenics,  Gymnastics,  Dancing,  Wa,lking,  and  Riding 
will  all  in  turn  find  a place  in  our  pages. 

While  some  of  our  papers  on  the  Toilette  will  con- 
tain hints  upon  various  matters  of  dress  and  personal 
adornment,  w'e  shall  give  in  others  instructions  on  the 
management  of  the  skin  and  hair,  especially  with  regard 
to  health  and  cleanliness — a matter  which  has  by  no 
means  received  the  attention  which  it  demands. 

A subject  of  kindred  importance,  and  one  about  which 
a large  amount  of  ignorance  prevails,  is  the  Feeding, 
Clothing,  and  Training  of  Children  ; and  we  shall 
therefore  treat  of  these  points  in  detail  from  an  economic, 
social,  and  medical  point  of  view. 

Explanatory  papers  on  NEEDLEWORK  and  FANCY 
Work  of  every  kind  will  be  included,  while  those  who 
recognise  the  truth  of  the  old  proverb,  “ All  work  and 
no  play  makes  Jack  a dull  boy,”  will  find,  we  hope,  a fund 
of  recreation  for  themselves  and  their  children  in  our 
articles  on  HOUSEHOLD  Amusements. 

Now,  when  more  than  at  any  other  time,  day  by  day 
there  is  brought  more  plainly  before  us  the  necessity  of 
suitable  and  remunerative  labour  for  that  great  surplus  of 
our  female  population  whose  services  are  not  needed 
within  their  own  homes,  our  work  would  scarcely  be 
complete  unless  we  to  some  extent  dealt  with  the  ques- 
tion ; this  we  shall  endeavour  to  do  in  a series  of  articles 
entitled  Occupations  Accessible  to  Women. 

But  to  pass  now  to  the  outside  of  the  House.  In 
the  papers  on  Gardening  wc  shall  proceed  gradually 
from  the  most  simple  operations  to  those  which  require 
the  greatest  care  and  most  elaborate  contrivances,  if  they 


are  to  be  carried  out  successfully.  In  our  papers  upon 
Animals  kept  for  Pleasure  and  for  Profit,  we  shall  begin 
with  articles  upon  Dogs  and  Poultry,  and  afterwards 
give  information  as  to  the  breeding,  rearing,  management, 
and  diseases  of  other  domestic  animals. 

As  an  essentially  practical  supplement  to  nearly 
all  the  above-mentioned  departments,  we  shall  give  a 
series  of  papers  entitled  The  Household  Mechanic. 

That  nothing  may  be  wanting  to  the  present  edition  of 
this  work,  every  subject  which — included  in  previous 
editions — has  also  been  retained  in  this,  will  be  thoroughly 
revised  and  brought  down  to  the  present  time,  while 
many  new  subjects  will  be  introduced. 

From  this,  then,  which  is  after  all  but  a brief  outline  of 
our  plans,  it  will  be  seen  that  our  work  is  intended  to  be 
at  once  comprehensive  in  scope  and  e.xhaustive  in  de- 
tail, treating  in  each  branch  of  our  subject  alike  of  the 
simplest  necessaries  and  of  the  most  refined  luxuries  — 
furnishing,  in  the  truest  sense,  a Guide  to  every  depart- 
ment of  the  Home,  and  affording  instruction  the  most 
valuable  and  practical  to  every  member  of  the  Household. 


WAYS  AND  MEANS.— I. 

It  has  been  said,  that  of  the  thousands  who  live  a little 
beyond  their  income,  by  far  the  greater  number  have 
drifted  into  their  present  position.  These  people  have 
commenced  housekeeping  with  a vague  determination 
to  save  and  to  be  frugal,  and  yet  in  a short  time  they 
have  found  themselves  in  difficulties.  This  they  have 
put  down  to  the  hardness  of  the  times,  and  similar  stand- 
ing causes  of  complaint,  when  really  they  owe  it  to  their 
own  want  of  prudence  and  forethought,  and  to  their 
ignorance  of  how  much  they  can  afford  to  spend. 

Where  there  is  a fixed  income,  derivable  from  whatever 
source,  it  is  positive  dishonesty  to  live  beyond  it.  Hun- 
dreds of  people  make  no  calculations  as  to  how  far  their 
incomes  will  go,  or  in  what  manner  their  money  should  be 
spent.  The  daily  life  of  the  household  is  of  a happy-go- 
lucky  style ; the  wife  has  her  allowance  freely  given, 
sometimes  without  any  consideration  of  what  proportion 
the  amount  so  allotted  really  should  bear  to  the  entire 
income  ; but  by  those  acting  thus,  it  is  soon  found  that 
both  ends  will  not  meet.  “ Once  in  debt,  rarely  out  of 
trouble,”  for  the  home  itself  and  all  that  the  word  means 
are  neglected,  and  contention  and  wretchedness  are  rife. 

To  live  within  one’s  income  means,  to  a great  extent,  to 
be  happy,  to  be  independent,  to  be  honest,  and  often  to 
be  strong,  for  what  undermines  health  more  than  the 
constant  anxiety  which  arises  from  money  troubles  ? 
Therefore  the  question,  “ How  shall  I live  within  my 
income?”  is  a most  important  one. 

In  order  to  answer  it,  it  must  first  be  settled  what  the 
income  is,  and  this  without  any  consideration  of  what 
hope  leads  us  to  believe  it  will  be  in  a little  while.  So 
many  people  make  the  mistake  of  living  on  what  they 
expect  to  have,  rather  than  on  what  they  have  now.  It 
is  not  every  one  who  can  say  in  precise  terms,  “My 
income  is — so  much  but,  at  any  rate,  the  average  can 
be  taken,  and  as  a matter  of  safety  it  ought  to  be  the 
lowest  average. 

When  once  a man  knows  what  he  has  to  spend,  if  he 
would  prosper — or  rather,  if  he  would  avoid  ruin — he  must 
so  regulate  his  expenses  that  they  will  fall  a little  below' 
the  sum  he  can  count  upoiTJ  for  by  this  means  only  can 
he  save  anything  out  of  his  income.  The  sum  thus  left 
unapportioned  should  be  devoted  to  insurance  and  savings. 
The  necessity  that  exists  that  this  saving  should  be  made 
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will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  remembers  how  frequently 
unforeseen  circumstances  render  the  most  prudent  calcu- 
lations worthless.  This  part  of  the  subject  will,  however,' 
be  treated  at  greater  length  further  on.  The  question  at 
present  is  not  how  to  save  and  to  provide  for  the  future, 
but  how  to  live  within  one’s  means  now. 

As  an  assistance  in  solving  the  problem,  we  propose 
to  lay  down  a few  rules  for  the  wise  e.xpenditure  of  the 
income.  They  have  been  found  to  work  well  when  the 
different  items  of  cost  have  been  faithfully  adhered  to  in 
their  limitations.  Nevertheless,  it  will  be  evident  that 
they  are-  of  necessity  of  a very  general  character.  It  is 
impossible  that  the  same  arrangement  of  detail  should 
apply  equally  to  the  case  of  a household  consisting  of  a 
man  and  his  wife  living  in  a country  place  where  rent, 
rates,  and  food  are  cheap  and  clothing  dear,  and  to  that 
of  a household  consisting  of  a large  family  residing  in  a 
crowded  town.  However,  details  must  be  modified  to 
suit  circumstances. 

Speaking  roughly,  we  may  say  that  for  incomes  of  from 
;^3oo  to  .2^500  a year,  one-half  would  need  to  be  appro- 
priated to  housekeeping  e.xpenses,  including  coals,  gas, 
servants’  wages,  laundry,  and  provisions  ; one-eighth  to 
rent,  rates,  and  taxes ; one-eighth  to  clothing  of  all 
descriptions,  inclusive  of  dressmakers’  and  milliners’  bills, 
and  needlework ; one-eighth  to  insurance,  savings,  and 
doctors’  bills ; one-sixteenth  to  education ; and  one- 
sixteenth  to  incidentals,  such  as  repairs,  travelling  ex- 
penses, amusements,  pocket-money,  &c. 

Again,  many  people  tbink  that  one-eighth  of  the  income 
is  too  much  for  rent  and  taxes.  In  answer  to  this  we 
should  say  that  where  it  is  practicable,  oae-tenth  only 
should  be  appropriated  to  this  item.  In  large  towns, 
however,  where  rents  are  higher  than  in  the  country,  this 
could  not  often  be  done.  If  it  were  possible,  the  balance 
saved  should  be  devoted  to  education,  which  would  be  the 
more  necessary,  as  it  is  generally  the  case  that  where 
rents  are  low  education  is  expensive,  and  where  rents  are 
high  a superior  education  may  be  had  at  a cheap  rate. 
But  however  high  rents  may  be,  the  proportion  of  one- 
eighth  for  this  item  should  on  no  account  be  exceeded. 
True  it  is  that  the  style  of  a house  determines  to  a 
great  extent  the  estimate  which  will  be  formed  of  the 
respectability,  class,  credit,  or  means  of  the  occupier, 
whether  he  be  living  within  or  beyond  his  means.  Still 
society  will  be  a different  thing  when  each  man 'will 
adapt  his  mode  of  life  to  the  real  condition  of  his  own 
purse,  instead  of  to  his  neighbour’s  supposed  opinion 
about  it.  In  numberless  homes,  an  honest  regular 
saving  might  be  effected  if  people  would  only  rid  them- 
selves of  the  fancied  necessity  of  maintaining  false 
appearances. 

We  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  approximate  to  something 
like  definite  information  if  we  take  a series  of  different  in- 
comes and  apportion  out  their  expenditure.  We  will 
suppose  the  families  to  consist  of  the  father,  mother,  and 
four  children.  When  there  are  no  children,  there  will  be 
no  necessity  that  so  large  a proportion  of  the  income 
should  be  devoted  to  housekeeping,  and  the  consequent 
surplus  can  be  distributed  according  to  choice.  We  will 
commence  with  an  income  of  a year.  This  may 

be  divided  as  follows  : — 


Expenditure  for  an  Income  of  f ^00  a year. 
Rent,  rates,  and  taxes 
Housekeeping 
Clothing 

Education  ...  ...  ’ 

Insurance,  medical  attendance,  and 
savings  ... 

Incidentals 


10 

0 

250 

0 

0 

62 

I-O 

0 

32 

10 

0 

62 

10 

0 

30 

0 

0 

.4500 

0 

0 

To  take  these  sums  in  detail : — 

Rent  and  Taxes.  -Rent  and  rates  vary  so  much  in 
different  localities  that  a hard  and  fast  line  cannot  well  be 
given,  but  we  may  say  that  fti  los.  is  the  extent  which 
should  be  devoted  to  these  items  in  a place  where  rents 
and  rates  are  light. 

Clothing,  £62  los.— This  Item  may  be  apportioned  as 
follows 


Master  ... 
hlistress 

Four  children,  working  one 
another 


■ .■£20  o 
...  20  o 

with 

...  22  10 


o 

o 

o 


;^62  10  O 


Education,  ^32  10s. — When  the  children  are  young,  this 
sum  will  be  more  than  need  be  spent  on  this  item.  As  they 
get  older,  and  if  they  are  to  be  \vell  educated,  it  will  not 
be  enough.  Therefore  the  surplus  of  early  days  should 
be  saved  to  provide  for  the  excess  of  later  ones.  Well- 
educated  parents  may  save  some  of  this  expense  by  them- 
selves undertaking  part  of  the  education ; but  they  should 
do  the  w'ork  regularly  and  thoroughly.  Where  the  cares 
of  home  and  family  prevent  the  mother  giving  a goodly 
portion  of  time  each  day  to  the  children,  she  should  not 
undertake  the  duty  at  all.  However  different  it  may  have 
been  in  former  days,  at  the  present  time  a child  must  be 
well  educated,  or  he  will  have  no  chance  of  competing 
with  his  fellows.  One  of  the  most  cruel  things  a parent 
can  do  is  to  send  a child  into  the  world  imperfectly 
educated.  It  is  better  to  leave  him  with  a good  educa- 
tion and  good  principles  than  to  bequeath  him  a fortune, 
and  he  w'ill  be  more  likely  to  bless  his  parents’  memory 
for  the  former  gifts  than  the  latter. 

Insurance,  medical  attendance,  and  Savings,  £62  los. — 
Any  one  enjoying  an  income  of  2^500  a year  should  assure 
his  life  for  at  least  ^1,000,  and  should  effect  a fire  insurance 
for  ^400,  and  an  accidental  insurance  for  1,000  in  case 
of  death  by  accident,  and  £6  per  week  in  case  of  disable- 
ment by  accident.  The  cost  of  these  insurances  will 
be — 


Life  assurance  (of  a tolerably  healthy 
person  from  26  to  28  years  of 

age)  ^20  to  ^25  o o 

Fire  insurance ...  ...'  ...  ...  080 

Accidental  insurance ...  ...  ...  340 


£28  12  o 

The  balance  of  this  item  should  be  saved,  though  the 
doctor’s  bill  may  -be  paid  out  of  it,  if  there  unfortunately 
is  one. 

Housekeeping. — Under  the  term  housekeeping  are  in- 
cluded provisions,  coal,  gas,  servants’  wages,  and  laundry. 
That  is,  that  before  anything  can  be  taken  for  provisions, 
&c.,  there  must  be  deducfedlbrom  the  ;^25o— 

Servants’  w'ages  (^i6per  annum, or  6s.  8d. 


per  month  for  a general  servant  ; £12 
per  annum,  or  per  month  for  a 

nurse  — the  rule  with  regard  to  both 
servants,  “ all  found,  no  allovrances  ”) 

.^28 

0 

0 

Gas  

Coal — seven  tons — a stock  to  be  laid  in  at 

6 

0 

0 

the  end  of  summer,  when  coal  is  cheap 
Laundry,  6s.  per  week  (the  remainder  to 
be  done  at  home) 

10 

0 

0 

15 

12 

0 

.^59 

12 

0 

This  leaves  a balance  of  £\^o  8s,  or  about  £l  13s.  a- 
week,  for  housekeeping. 
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COOKERY.— I. 

PLAIN  COOKERY.— INTRODUCTION. 

Everybody  knows  that  a good  cook  is  an  economical 
cook,  so  that  a knowledge  of  the  elementary  rules 
regarding  the  preparation  of  food  must  prove  an  economy 
to  all,  and  not  only  an  economy  of  money,  but  of 
life  and  strength,  by  enabling  people  to  get  better  food, 
and  thus  obtain  more  actual  nourishment  out  of  the 
materials  they  can  afford  to  provide. 

The  great  secret  in  cooking  is  to  make  food  palatable, 
and  not  to  waste  the  nutriment  contained  in  the  meat, 
neither  to  let  it  boil  out  or  steam  out.  If  you  boil  your 
dinner,  always  keep  the  liquor  in  which  it  is  boiled  ; there 
must  be  the  very  essence  of  the  meat  in  it,  and  it  is  there- 
fore always  good  for  vegetable  soup.  Always  cover  your 
pot,  and  let  the  steam,  which  contains  the  strength,  fall 
back  into  the  stew.  Never  waste  anything.  Remember 
the  old  adage,  “ Waste  not,  want  not.”  Save  every  bone, 
every  leaf,  every  crust,  and  make  them  into  soup,  if  not 


for  your  own  children,  for  the  children  of  those  poorer 
than  yourself. 

It  should  always  be  remembered  that  “ wholesome 
fare”  is  well-prepared  fare,  and  fare  necessary  to  keep  up 
the  system,  especially  where  there  is  an  extra  amount  of 
wear  and  tear  by  any  exhausting  labour.  In  rural  dis- 
tricts, where  work  is  done  in  the  open  air,  and  without 
any  excitement  to  the  nervous  system,  nature  does  not 
seem  to  make  such  large  demands  for  replenishment,  and 
turns  out  fine  muscular  men  upon  no  stronger  feeding 
tlian  potatoes  and  oatmeal.  This,  however,  does  not  hold 
good  in  all  cases.  With  many  animal  food  is  a necessity, 
and  reasoning  from  this  necessity,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  argue  that  every  young  woman  ought  to  study  the 
rudiments  of  cookery— so  as  to  learn  that  a clear  quick 
fire  is  required  to  cook  a chop  or  a steak,  which  may  be 
rendered  tender  by  beating,  either  with  the  point  of  a knife 
or  a rolling-pin  ; that  a stew  ought  never  to  boil ; that 
meat  boiled  is  meat  spoiled,  unless  simmered  ; that  vege- 
tables must  be  put  in  boiling  water,  and  without  a cover  ; 
that  bread  goes  twice  as  far,  and  is  three  times  as  whole- 
some stale  as  fresh  ; and  that  brown  flour  is  much  more 
nutritious  and  cheaper  than  white. 

Many  people,  especially  such  as  live  in  large  towns, 


abandon  altogether  the  attempt  to  cook  their  dinners 
for  themselves,  and  after  preparing  it  in  the  rudest 
possible  form,  send  it  to  the  baker’s  oven  to  be  cooked, 
a proceeding  utterly  wasteful  and  bad,  the  reason  show- 
ing upon  the  very  face  of  it ; for  how  is  it  possible 
that  dishes  of  all  sizes  and  sorts  can  be  equally  well 
cooked  in  the  same  heat  ? Besides,  think  of  the  different 
gases  all  condensing,  and  flowing  mingled  back  upon 
the  meat.  Fish,  flesh,  fowl,  pastry,  and  vegetables,  all 
share  alike.  Then,  again,  there  is  the  mixture  of 
gravy,  for  basting  must  go  on  quite  “promiscuously.” 
You  cannot  expect  the  baker’s  man  to  dip  his  ladle 
into  the  very  dish  he  wants  to  baste.  Will  he  not, 
as  a matter  of  course,  dip  where  the  dish  is  deepest 
and  handiest  ? 

In  many  families  of  moderate  means,  after  the  Sunday 
dinner  is  eaten,  the  meat  that  is  left  comes  in  cold  day 
after  day  through  the  week  until  it  is  consumed.  Such  a 
disagreeable  sameness  might  easily  be  avoided,  and  a 
wholesome  and  pleasant  variety  be  obtained,  by  a slight 


Fig.  2. 


but  sound  knowledge  of  cooking.  Of  course,  some  people 
have  greater  facilities  than  others.  Where  there  is  a 
small  garden  a good  dinner  may  be  eaten  every  day  ; 
but  even  without  this,  it  is  possible,  by  a little  judicious 
economy,  to  obtain  a regular  supply  of  vegetables. 

As  almost  all  who  possess  a garden  may  keep  a pig 
and  a few  hens,  they  may  vary  their  bill  of  fare,  either 
by  using  or  selling  the  home  produce.  For  growing 
children  a full  supply  of  food  is  a necessary  to  health 
and  development.  Where  oatmeal  is  cheap,  nothing 
can  be  better  than  well  - boiled  porridge ; but  where 
any  prejudice  exists  against  this,  let  the  breakfast  and 
supper  consist  of  coarse  brown  bread,  and,  if  you  can 
get  it,  skim  or  butter  milk ; if  not,  treacle  and  toast- 
and-water. 

Children  will  generally  thrive  well  upon  bread  alone, 
but  nature  requires  something  else,  and  the  more  you  can 
vary  the  diet,  even  by  the  use  of  common  vegetables 
boiled  down,  the  better.  Onions  are  easily  grown,  are 
cheap  to  buy,  and  contain  a large  mnount  of  nutriment ; 
so,  too,  do  carrots  ; both  are  wholesome  and  palatable, 
and  make  a loaf  of  bread  go  much  further.  Always  teach 
children  to  masticate  their  food,  and  eat  slowly  ; half  the 
quantity  so  eaten  will  suffice.  Bolting  food  is  not  only 
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wasteful  but  unhealthy,  and  ought  to  be  carefully  guarded 
against. 

In  France  the  culinary  art  is  much  more  generally 
known  or  understood  than  in  Great  Britain,  and  without 
doubt  Scotland  and  the  Border-land  come  next  in  at- 
tention to  it  in  its  simpler  branches. 

As  a rule,  people  in  this  country  do  not  pay  sufficient 
attention  to  the  matter  of  culinary  v^essels  ; quite  for- 
getting that  it  is  really  the  best  economy  to  have  such 
vessels  as  will  enable  them  to  cook  their  food  easily  and 
well  without  at  the  same  time  necessitating  any  gieat 
outlay.  In  many  houses  in  this  country  a great  deal  of 
fuel  is  wasted  in  the  large  open  grates  generally  in  use, 
and  they  are  being  consequently  superseded  in  most 
places  by  some  sort  of  cooking  range.  Fig.  i shows 
a range  suitable  for  a household  of  moderate  means, 
which  will  be  found  convenient  and  economical ; to  the 
details  of  such  a range  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  in 
treating  of  the  preparation  of  various  dishes. 

It  will  be  found  an  economical  plan  to  use  a stove  like , 
that  shown  on  page  4,  Fig.  2,  ranging  from  about  two  feet 
and  a half  by  two,  and  only  containing  an  oven  (the  larger 
sizes  have  a boiler  as  well).  They  heat  equally  all  over ; 
will  boil,  bake,  and  roast,  all  at  once ; use  very  little  fuel, 
and  can  be  allowed  to  go  out  directly  their  work  is  done. 
In  addition  to  this  they  are  easy  to  manage ; the  saucepans 
require  little  or  no  scrubbing,  as  they  never  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  smoke  ; and  the  consumption  of  fuel  is  very 
small.  We  use  coke  to  advantage,  French  people  use 
charcoal,  but  coal  is  the  best.  The  first  outlay  in  a stove 
without  a boiler  is  about  £,2  los.,  with  a boiler,  ^3  ; and 
this  is  soon  saved  in  fuel  and  time  occupied  in  cleaning 
the  saucepans. 

A frying-pan,  a gridiron,  a saucepan,  and  a three-legged 
pot  or  “getlin,”  are  all  the  culinary  utensils  absolutely 
necessary  for  ordinary  plain  cookery.  These  vary  in  price, 
according  to  size  ; for  example — a moderate-sized  gridiron 
costing  from  is.  2d.  to  2s.  6d. ; frying-pan,  is.  to  is.  6d. ; 
saucepan,  is.  6d.  to  3s.  ; iron  pot,  4s.  6d.  to  7s.  With 
these,  a decent  cook  can  do  all  that  is  necessary.  As 
for  a roasting-jack,  nothing  is  better  than  a skewer  and 
a hank  of  yarn. 

The  gridiron  is  a serviceable  utensil,  which  deserves 
to  be  kept  with  special  care.  It  is  not  unfrequently  the 
friend  in  need  to  whom  we  resort  when  other  means  of 
cooking  fail.  It  has  also  been  made  the  subject  of 
modern  improvements.  In  olden  time  a silver  gridiron 
was  the  pride  of  aristocratic  cooks ; but  an  enamelled  or 
a well  tinned  one  is  scarcely  its  inferior.  A good  gridiron 
now  has  grooved  bars  (as  shown  in  Fig.  3),  which  render 
the  double  service  of  keeping  the  fire  clear  of  dropping 
fat,  and  consequently  of  smoke,  and  of  conducting  the 
gravy  to  a trough  in  front,  whence  it  may  be  poured 
over  steaks  or  chops  in  their  dish. 

A rusty  gridiron  will  not  improve  a steak,  while  one 
still  greasy  with  last  week’s  broil  will  spoil  it.  Although 
not  made  of  silver,  it  should  be  as  bright,  and  scrupulously 
clean  between  the  bars.  For  broiling,  a charcoal  fire  is 
best ; a coke  fire,  second  best.  With  a cinder  fire,  you 
must  wait  till  it  is  quite  clear,  and  then  sprinkle  it  with 
salt.  Then  heat  your  gridiron  before  laying  on  the 
steak,  otherwise  the  parts  touching  the  bars  will  remain 
raw  when  the  rest  is  cooked.  If  made  too  hot,  the 
bars  will  burn  and  char  the  steak,  marking  it  with  black 
lines,  besides  spoiling  the  flavour.  Turning  the  steak 
several  times  keeps  the  gravy  inside.  This  turning, 
which  should  be  done  not  with  a fork,  but  with  a pair  of 
meat  tongs,  will  slightly  prolong  the  time  of  cooking. 
A good  rump  steak  will  take  ten  minutes ; pork  chops 
and  mutton  cutlets  less,  according  to  their  thickness ; 
the  former,  however,  should  always  be  well  done.  For 
turning  chops  and  steaks  without  pricking  them  with  a 
fork,  a double  gridiron  has  been  invented,  the  only  objec- 
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tions  to  which  are  that  it  is  more  trouble  to  keep  clean 
and  less  easy  to  heat  its  bars  equally  to  the  proper 
temperature.  When  placed  on  the  fire,  the  gridiron 
should  stand  forwards,  to  cause  the  fat  to  run  in 
that  direction,  instead  of  dropping  into  the  fire,  and  so 
smoking  the  steak.  This  position  is  now  insured  by 
making  the  hind  legs  of  the  gridiron  higher  than  the 
front  ones,  as  shown  in  our  illustration.  Fig.  3. 

The  foregoing  utensils  we  have  indicated  as  especially 
useful  in  a household  of  moderate  means.  As  our  work 
proceeds,  we  shall  give  illustrations  of  others  necessary  for 
the  more  advanced  and  elaborate  branches  of  cookery,  and 
proceed  now  with 

SIMPLE  RECIPES. 

Bread  is  the  Briton’s  staff  of  life  ; we  therefore  begin 
our  Homely  Cookery  with  that  important  article  of  food. 

It  is  sometimes  a good  deal  helped  out  with  potatoes,  but 
the  use  of  more  than  a certain  proportion  of  that  vegetable 
is  not  desirable  for  maintaining  strength.  People  who  live 
almost  entirely  on  potatoes  become  too  stout,  and  are 
comparatively  weak.  The  Hindoos  and  other  Eastern 
nations,  who  eat  little  besides  rice,  are  inferior  in  bodily 
strength  not  only  to  the  northern  peoples  of  Europe,  who 
consume  fish  in  large  quantities,  and  to  the  South  American 
races  of  men,  whose  diet  is  meat  exclusively,  but  to 
bread-and-meat  eating  people  like  ourselves.  It  is  the 
large  quantity  of  bread  they  consume  that  maintains  the 
strength  of  the  French  labourers,  many  of  whom  do  not 
taste  fresh  meat  more  than  once  or  twice  a year.  All  the 
soups  so  liked  by  the  working  classes  in  France,  contain 
soaked  bread  in  some  shape  or  another. 

Bread,  if  we  think  of  it,  is  an  ingenious  contrivance  for 
rendering  corn  eatable  by  human  mouths,  and  digestible 
by  human  stomachs,  which  could  only  have  been  discovered 
step  by  step.  The  eating  of  dry  barley,  wheat,  or  rye,  must 
have  been  working  hard  for  one’s  living.  Even  frumenty 
(new  wheat  boiled  soft  and  flavoured  with  sugar,  nutmeg, . 
and  eggs)  is  tolerably  trying  to  the  jaws.  Pounded  corn 
might  furnish  an  ingredient  for  stews  and  gruel ; after  the 
further  invention  of  grinding  it  into  flour  between  two  flat 
stones,  it  would  make  porridge,  and  could  even  be  baked 
on  the  hearth  into  cakes,  which,  however,  would  not  yet 
be  bread.  It  is  the  fermentation,  the  “working,”  the 
causing  of  the  dough  to  “rise”  and  become  light,  without 
which  there  is  no  real  bread.  Unleavened  bread  is  an 
incomplete  article,  the  produce  of  an  unfinished  process  ; 
and  is  therefore  the  symbol  of  pressure,  danger,  and  con- 
sequent haste,  in  the  eyes  of  the  persons  who  partake  of  it 
at  stated  seasons.  We  may  believe  that  the  discovery  of 
the  fermentation  of  dough,  converting  it  from  heavy 
cake  into  light  bread,  was  the  result  of  some  lucky 
accident. 

Good  Household  Bread. — To  ten  pounds  of  flour  in- 
your  kneading-trough,  put  a small  handful  of  salt.  Stir 
into  this  about  two  quarts  of  water,  more  or  less ; but>- 
some  flours  will  soak  up  more  water  than  others.  For 
very  white  bread,  made  with  superfine  flour,  the  dough 
should  be  softer  than  for  seconds  or  brown  bread.  In 
summer  the  water  may  be  milk-warm ; in  winter,  con- 
siderably warmer,  but  never  hot  enough  to  kill  the  yeast. 
After  the  water  is  mixed  with  the  flour,  add  the  yeast. 
Much  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  yeast.  Then  knead 
your  bread.  After  kneading,  leave  it  to  rise  in  a warm 
place,  covered  with  a cloth.  If  all  goes  well,  it  will  have 
risen  in  something  between  an  hour  and  an  hour  and 
a half.  Then  divide  it  into  rolls,  loaves,  or  tin-breads- 
as  wanted,  and  bake. 

For  a three-pound  loaf,  you  must  take  three  pounds 
and  a half  of  dough  ; for  a four-pound  loaf,  four  pounds 
eleven  ounces  ; for  a six-pound  loaf,  six  pounds  and 
three-quarters  ; and  for  an  eight-pound  loaf,  nine  pounds 
of  dough. 

You  cannot  make  good  bread  without  good  water.  The 
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v/ater  should  be  good  drinking  water,  pure  both  to  the 
taste  and  smell — water  which  dissolves  soap  without 
curdling,  and  which  boils  fresh  vegetables  green,  and  dry 
vegetables  (as  peas  and  haricots)  tender.  None  is  better 
than  rain-water,  when  it  can  be  had  clean  and  without 
the  taste  of  soot.  Stagnant  water,  hard  water,  and  water 
from  melted  ice  or  snow,  are  all  to  be  avoided.  The 
quality  of  the  water  has  a considerable  effect  on  the 
quantity  of  it  which  the  flour  will  take  up.  The  quantity 
varies  according  to  the  kind  of  bread  you  want  to  make, 
and  even  according  to  the  season.  You  can  put  in  more 
water  in  winter  than  in  summer,  because  the  dough  re- 
mains firmer  in  winter  than  in  summer. 

It  takes  more  water  to  make  soft  bread,  like  the  French, 
than  to  make  firm  bread,  like  the  generality  of  bakers’ 
bread  in  England.  When  it  is  kneaded  with  salt  and 
yeast,  as  for  making  unusually  light  rolls,  there  enters  into 
the  composition  of  the  dough  almost  as  much  water  as 
flour.  The  smaller  the  rolls  are,  the  less  stiff  the  dough 
should  be.  But,  as  we  have  already  stated,  exact  precision 
in  these  matters  is  not  possible.  In  kneading  dough,  too 
much  water  is  less  inconvenient  than  too  little.  Never- 
theless, when  the  dough  is  too  moist,  the  “eyes”  in 
the  bread  become  too  big,  irregular,  and  unequal  ; 
and  the  crust  is  apt  to  separate  from  the  bread  and  get 
burnt. 

Oaten  bread  requires  to  be  made  with  warm  water,  good 
yeast  and  plenty  of  it,  and  to  be  well  kneaded  ; to  be 
thoroughly  baked  in  a hot  oven,  and  left  there  some  time, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  loaf,  because  the  inside  is  apt 
to  be  pasty.  Barley-bread  takes  less  yeast,  but  should  also 
be  thoroughly  baked  in  a brisk  oven.  The  German  pea- 
santry make  bread  with  a mixture  of  barley-flour  and 
potatoes,  which  they  highly  relish,  custom  being  second 
nature.  For  rye-bread,  make  a stiff  dough  with  cold 
water  and  plenty  of  good  yeast ; knead  well ; when  risen, 
put  it  into  a smart  oven,  and  be  in  no  hurry  to  take  it  out. 
In  Sweden,  bread  is  made  with  a mixture  of  flour  and 
barley  ; in  some  districts,  buckwheat-flour  is  mixed  with 
rye-flour. 

When  yeast  cannot  be  got,  we  recommend  the  following 
way  of  making 

Bread  without  Yeast. — To  every  half-quartern  of  flour, 
add  one  teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt.  Mix  all  together ; then,  to  the  water 
sufficient  to  make  a dough,  add  half  a teaspoonful  of 
muriatic  acid.  Set  into  the  oven  at  once.  This  makes 
beautiful  sweet  bread,  and  is  wholesome.  Some  use  tar- 
taric acid  ; in  which  case  the  bread  will  contain  tartrate 
of  soda,  which,  although  not  poisonous,  is  medicinal — 
slightly  purgative  even.  On  the  other  hand,  muriatic  acid 
neutralises  soda  just  as  well  as  tartaric  acid,  and  the 
resulting  compound  is  only  common  salt. 

Potato  Pic. — There  is  one  dish,  a home  invention, 
which  will  be  found  both  useful  and  economical,  and 


Fig.  /j.. 


of  which  an  illustration  is  annexed.  Take  a good- 
sized  pie-dish.  Cut  out  a tin  lid  which  will  fit  down  an 
inch  at  least  below  the  level  of  the  rim  of  the  dish  (Fig.  4). 
This  must  be  perforated,  and  have  a wire  handle  at 


each  end.  Fill  the  pie-dAh  with  slices  of  cold  meat 
two  boiled  onions,  a little  seasoning,  and  a cup  of  water; 
flour  the  meat,  and  set  on  the  tin  lid.  Pile  upon  the  lid 
cold  mashed  potatoes,  done  up  with  salt,  pepper,  and  a 
little  dripping  (as  shown  in  Fig.  5),  and  bake,  either  in  a 
regular  oven  or  before  the  fire,  for  an  hour.  When  served, 
lift  up  the  lid  and  place  it  with  the  potatoes  upon  a spare 
dish. 


S. 


Potato  Dumpling. — This  cheap,  simple,  and  whole- 
some preparation  of  food,  not  much  known  in  England, 
but  which  forms  the  daily  meal  of  poor  artisans  and 
others  in  North  Germany  (who  never  taste  meat,  and, 
as  they  say,  never  think  of  it),  will  be  found  to  supply  a 
useful  variety  in  nurseries,  and  for  invalids  whose  allow- 
ance of  meat  is  limited.  The  potatoes,  which  must  be 
mealy  and  of  good  quality,  are  cooked  in  the  usual  way, 
and  then  pounded.  To  three  parts  of  potatoes  put  one 
part  of  wheat-flour,  with  a little  salt,  and  mix  them  well 
together.  Milk  sufficient  to  make  a paste  is  then  stirred 
in,  and  it  is  to  be  boiled  in  a cloth  or  basin.  The 
proper  length  of  time  for  cooking  can  only  be  learned 
by  experience,  but  it  must  be  well  boiled.  It  will  then 
be  firm  and  light,  and  may  be  eaten  either  with  butter 
or  meat  gravy,  or  with  cooked  apple,  stewed  prunes, 
jam,  treacle,  or  other  sweet  sauce.  It  is  very  pala- 
table with  salt  fish,  or  meat,  while  the  addition  of  suet, 
currants,  raisins,  and  sugar  converts  it  into  a nice  plum- 
pudding. 


HINTS  ON  CARVING.— I. 

It  has  been  said  that  “a  poet  is  born,  not  made;”  and 
so  it-  is  to  a great  extent  with  the  carver.  The  skill  to 
carve  well  depends  on  certain  qualities  that  are  gifts  in 
the  possessor — a true  eye,  a steady  and  skilful  hand. 
Still,  even  those  who  do  not  possess  a natural  aptitude, 
acquire  the  art  by  care  and  perseverance  sufficiently  to 
enable  them  to  acquit  themselves  without  awkwardness, 
or  the  risk  of  wasting  and  spoiling  what  they  attempt 
to  carve,  though  they  may  never  be  able  to  attain  to 
that  almost  magical  dexterity  with  which  some  people 
appear  to  be  gifted  ; and  even  those  who  possess  ,this 
natural  skill  will  find  it  useless,  unless  they  take  care 
to  discover  the  best  and  most  advantageous  modes  of 
cutting  the  viands  brought  to  table. 

There  are  many  persons  who  fancy  that  as  long  as 
a joint  is  cut  up,  it  little  matters  how  it  is  done  ; they 
would,  by  travestying  the  words  of  Shakespeare,  “ stand 
not  upon  the  order  of  their  cutting,  but  cut  at  once,”  and 
have  a notion  that  all  attempts  at  choice  carving  are  con- 
temptible— mere  extravagances  of  fancy,  or  epicurean 
self-indulgence.  But  no  greater  mistake  was  ever  made. 
Not  only  is  it  true  that  meat  is  twice  as  nice  if  nicely 
divided,  but  also  a joint  properly  carved  will  go  nearly 
twice  as  far  as  another  of  simflar  size  and  weight  clumsily 
cut  up ; and  every  careful  housewife  and  true  economist 
will  do  her  best  to  master  the  art  of  carving  as  soon  as 
possible.  Not  only  will  she  be  taking  the  best  means  to 
avoid  waste,  but  she  will  also  get-the  credit  of  keeping  a 
w'ell-provided  table  ; for  even  where  there  is  but  little  to 
serve,  if  it  is  w'ell  cooked,  well  carved,  well  served,  and 
neatly  put  on  the  table,  a single  dish  is  preferable 
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to  a profusion  ill  prepared.  Even  in  so  small  a 
matter  as  cutting  a slice  of  bread,  a loaf  always  cut 
straight  and  even  goes  much  farther  than  one  hacked 
and  hewn  irregularly,  or  in  all  directions,  and  it  is 
palatable  to  the  last  piece,  so  that  there  is  no  excuse 
for  leaving  odds  and  ends.  Every  good  housewife 
should  make  a rule  in  this  matter,  to  which  she  should, 
expressing  her  wishes  in  a courteous  and  gentle  mannei, 
compel  every  member  of  the  household  and  every  visitor 
to  adhere — that  is,  to  begin  at  the  top  of  the  loaf,  and 
take  off  the  two  sides  equally,  and  in  evenly-cut  pieces. 
Nothing  is  irrore  disagreeable  than  to  come  to  table,  and 
be  served  with  a loaf  of  bread  after  some  careless  slattern 
has  hacked  it  about  in  all  directions. 

Leg  of  M^itton. — This  is  more  frequently  than  any 
other  the  staple  joint  of  the  family  dinner,  and  yet  is  very 
often  badly  cut.  The  leg  of  mutton  comes  to  table  as  shown 
in  Fig.  I.  Take  the  carving-fork  as  usual  in  your  left 
hand,  and  plant  it  firmly  in  the  joint,  as  shown  by  A 


Fig.  1.— LEG  OF  MUTTON. 


in  Fig.  I,  placing  it  rather  over  to  the  other  side  of 
the  joint,  and  drawing  the  leg  over  towards  you  on  the 
dish  about  one  third,  which  brings  the  position  of  the 
fork  from  A to  B.  Cut  straight  down  across  the  joint 
at  the  line  marked  C,  not  qidte  to  the  bone.  Make 
the  second  cut  a little  on  the  slant,  as  shown  in  D,  and 
take  the  piece  out.  Continue  cutting  from  each  side 
slantingly  as  the  line  marked  D either  from  the  thick 


Fig.  2. — BACK  OF  LEG  OF  MUTTON. 


or  the  knuckle  end,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  person 
to  be  helped.  A very  small  piece  of  the  udder  fat  should  be 
given  with  each  slice  of  meat  to  those  who  like  it.  The 
knuckle,  if  any  one  asks  for  it,  is  first  cut  off  in  a lump, 
as  shown  by  the  circular  line  at  F,  and  afterwards  in  slices. 
Mutton  should  be  cut  thick,  but  it  should  not  be  cut  to 
the  bone  ; the  slices  in  the  centre  should  not  penetrate  as 
far  as  the  circular  kernel  of  fat  found  there,  and  called  the 


“ pope’s  eye,”  which  it  is  generally  considered  best  to  leave 
for  hashing.  But  some  persons  consider  the  pope’s  eye 
a delicacy  ; in  that  case  it  is  sliced  out  in  a lump  with  a 
circular  cut,  similar  to  that  used  to  remove  the  knuckle, 
but  twice  as  large.  The  pope’s  eye  should  be  cut  out 
entire,  with  a handsome  piece  of  meat  round  it.  The 
back  of  a leg  of  mutton  is  not  generally  cut  until  cold, 
when  it  is  best  sliced  lengthways,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2 ; the 
meat  is  still  cut  thick,  but  not  quite  so  thick  as  in  the  cuts 
previously  described.  Cold  mutton  should  be  served  with 
mashed  potatoes  and  pickles,  and  the  remains  hashed,  as 
there  is  much  left  on  the  bone  that  does  not  cut  up  well 
hot  or  cold.  There  is  a part  called  the  “ cramp  bone  ” in 
a leg  of  mutton,  which  may  be  removed  by  a circular  cut 
from  H to  I in  Fig.  2 ; it  is  usually  relished  cold.  Fig.  2 
shows  the  joint  when  turned  three  parts  over,  held  by  the 
fork,  as  previously  described,  and  the  dotted  line  at  J 
indicates  the  direction  of  the  first  cut. 

Sirloin  of  Beef.  — This  is  served  as  shown  in  Fig.  i 
of  the  coloured  plate,  with  tufts  of  horse-radish  on  the 
top.  A sirloin  should  be  cut  wdth  one  good  firm  stroke 
from  end  to  end  of  the  joint,  at  the  upper  portion, 
making  the  cut  very  clean  and  even  from  A B to  C,  Fig.  3. 
Then  disengage  it  from  the  bone  by  a horizontal  cut 
exactly  to  the  bone,  B to  D,  using  the  tip  of  the  knife. 
Bad  carving  bears  the  hand  away  to  the  rind  of  the  beef, 
eventually,  after  many  cuts,  peeling  it  back  to  the  other 
side,  leaving  a portion  of  the  best  of  the  meat  adhering 
rigidly  to  the  bone.  Every  slice  should  be  clean  and 
even,  and  the  sirloin  should  cut  fairly  to  the  very  end. 
Most  persons  cut  the  under  side  whilst  hot,  not  reckoning 
it  so  good  cold  ; but  this  is  a matter  of  taste,  and  so  is 
the  mode  of  carving  it.  The  best  way  is  first  of  all  to 
remove  the  fat,  E,  which  chops  up  well  to  make  puddings, 
if  not  eaten  at  table.  Then  the  under  part  can  be  cut,  as 
already  described,  from  end  to  end,  F to  G,  or  down- 
wards, as  shown  by  the  marks  at  H. 


Fig.  3. — SIRLOIN  OF  BEEF. 


Roast  ribs  of  beef  are  cut  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
upper  portion  of  a sirloin.  Each  person  should  be  asked  if 
he  prefers  his  meat  well  done  or  with  the  gravy  in  it  {i.e., 
unclerdone),  and  if  fat  is  desired.  The  outer  cuts  of  roast 
beef  are  of  course  the  most  cooked,  the  inner  ones  the 
reverse. 


DOMESTIC  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Medical  men  have  a natural  prejudice  against  systems 
of  domestic  medicine.  They  know,  better  than  anybody 
else  can  know,  the  difficulty  of  understanding  the  very 
simplest  medical  facts.  They  know  how  often,  with  all 
their  special  knowledge,  acquired  by  years  of  study  and 
close  observation  of  disease,  they  are  themselves  puzzled 
in  trying  to  explain  fully  the  cases  which  they  meet  with. 
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It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  they  should  have  a 
distrust  of  domestic  medicine,  and  have  a strong  tendency 
to  advise  people  that  are  not  well,  not  to  take  this 
medicine  or  the  other,  but  “ to  send  for  the  doctor.”  And 
yet  a little  reflection  will  show  that  there  must  be  more  or 
less  of  domestic  medicine.  People  will  try  their  hands  at 
curing  themselves  or  their  children  ; and  for  two  or  three 
y reasons  such  experiments  are  not  to  be  altogether  dis- 
couraged. In  the  first  place,  there  are  some  ailments  that 
are  really  very  trifling  and  require  for  their  treatment  only 
a little  care  and  common  sense.  They  are  not  grave 
enough  to  need  medical  science  or  to  be  materially  helped 
by  it.  It  seems  scarcely  respectful  to  the  profession  to 
call  it  in  to  cure  a common  cold,  or  the  stomach-ache 
which  clearly  comes  of  having  eaten  forbidden  fruit. 
Then  there  is  another  good  reason  for  trying  to  help 
people  to  understand  the  rudiments  of  medicine  for 
domestic  purposes.  They  are  often  so  situated  as  to  be 
out  of  the  reach  of  immediate  assistance.  A sudden  faint 


At  the  same  time,  opportunity  will  be  taken  to  point  o\jt 
those  circumstances  that  indicate  the  necessity  for  im- 
mediate recourse  to  a medical  man,  and  the  rules  laid 
down  must  be  regarded  as  only  preliminary  to  his  arrival, 
and  on  no  account  to  be  insisted  on  should  he,  from  the 
special  nature  of  the  case,  see  fit  to  carry  out  some 
different  mode  of  treatment.  Great  harm  may  be  done  to 
a patient  by  injudicious  meddling  on  the  part  of  a well- 
meaning,  but  only  partially-informed  friend,  who,  finding 
the  treatment  being  pursued  under  medical  advice  different 
from  that  here  laid  down,  should  venture  to  express  dis- 
approval, and  shake  the  confidence  of  the  patient  or  his 
friends  in  their  medical  adviser.  When  a patient’s  ease 
has  once  been  undertaken  by  a medical  man,  it  is  only 
just,  and  for  his  own  interest,  that  the  surgeon  should  be 
treated  honestly,  his  directions  fairly  carried  out,  and  his 
prescriptions  attended  to.  If  a patient  or  his  friends  are 
dissatisfied  with  their  medical  attendant,  it  is  always  open 
to  them  to  have  further  medical  advice. 


may  happen,  or  a vein  or  artery  may  be  bleeding  fast,  and 
even  a near  doctor  may  be  too  far  off ; or  the  doctor  may 
live  at  a great  distance ; and  a little  wise  instruction  would 
save  hours  of  pain  to  the  patient  and  anxiety  to  his  friends. 

Many  of  the  mistakes  of  domestic  medicine  would  be 
avoided  if  it  could  be  restricted  to  simple  cases.  But 
here  the  difficulty  arises  of  distinguishing  between  cases 
that  are  simple,  and  cases  that  are  serious.  In  an  early 
number,  we  shall  try  to  enumerate  a few  symptoms  which 
show  disease  to  be  important,  and  therefore  beyond  the 
proper  province  of  domestic  treatment.  The  chief  in- 
formation that  we  shall  pretend  to  give  concerning  such 
serious  diseases,  will  be  such  as  will  enable  our  readers  to 
form  some  intelligent  notions  of  their  nature,  their  course, 
and  their  symptoms  ; and,  what  is  perhaps  of  most  im- 
portance, to  understand  the  onset  of  them,  and  the  kind 
of  symptoms  which  indicate  a severe  attack. 

The  object  of  the  articles  on  Domestic  Surgery  will  be, 
not  the  perfectly  futile  and  mischievous  one  of  attempting 
to  make  every  one  his  own  surgeon,  but  only  to  furnish 
our  readers  with  such  simple  rules  for  the  treatment  of 
the  slight  accidents  and  emergencies  of  every  day  life  as 
are  commonly  treated  without  resorting  to  medical  advice. 


There  are  certain  affections  which  are  commonly  de- 
nominated “ surgical,”  because  they  require  some  manual 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  attendant.  These  will  be 
briefly  discussed,  in  order  to  point  out  how  far  they  may 
with  safety  be  treated  domestically,  and  v/hen  it  will  be 
desirable,  and  even  essential,  to  have  professional  advice. 
Opportunity  will  be  taken,  in  connection  with  these 
subjects,  to  describe  the  mode  of  preparation  of  poultices 
and  other  applications  of  household  surgery,  which, 
though  they  are  in  fact  matters  of  every  day  requirement, 
are  frequently  mismanaged. 

It  may  be  here  remarked  how  essential  for  relief  in 
these  surgical  affections  it  is  that  there  should  be  no 
concealment  of  symptoms  from  one’s  medical  adviser,  on 
account  of  scruples,  no  doubt  honourable,  but  misplaced, 
because  of  the  so-called  “ delicacy  ” of  some  of  the  sub- 
jects involved.  Valuable  lives  (as  for  instance,  that  of 
Caroline,  queen  of  George  II.)  have  been  lost  from  the 
concealment  of  the  existence  of  a rupture  ; and  many 
persons  live  a life  of  discomfort  for  years,  and  even  allow 
their  health  to  be  undermined,  through  the  concealment 
of  some  affection  of  the  lower  bowel  which  could  be 
readily  remedied  by  medical  advice. 
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DOMESTIC  SURGERY.— I. 

h.^;morrhage. 

Bleeding,  which  is  a constant  accompaniment  of  acci- 
dental cuts  and  wounds,  is  always  very  alarming  to  non- 
professional bystanders,  and  it  occasionally  happens  that 
for  want  of  knowing  how  to  arrest  it  readily,  serious 
results  occur  before  the  arrival  of  professional  aid.  In 
order  to  be  able  to  stop  bleeding  the  reader  must  under- 
stand that  blood  may  be  poured  out  in  two  ways — ist, 
pumped  out  in  jets  of  a bright  red  colour,  in  which  case 
one  of  the  arteries  which  convey  the  blood  from  the  heart 
to  the  surface  is  wounded  ; or,  2ndly,  it  may  flow  out  in  a 
dark-coloured  continuous  stream  from  the  veins  which 
return  the  blood  from  the  limbs  to  the  heart. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  wound  of  an  artery  of  large 


possible  by  a medical  man,  and  the  bandage  should  on 
no  account  be  interfered  with  before  his  arrival. 

Before  explaining  the  mode  of  applying  the  dressings 
necessary  to  restrain  haemorrhage  of  an  ordinary  kind,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  say  a few  words  about  bandages.  A 
bandage  or  roller  is  simply  a strip  of  calico,  six  yards  in 
length,  and  from  two  to  three  inches  in  width.  Soft  un- 
bleached calico  or  coarse  cambric  is  the  best  for  this 
purpose,  but  on  an  emergency  any  suitable  material  may 
be  employed ; and  for  binding  up  fingers  broad  tape  or 
narrow  ribbon  is  very  convenient.  In  order  to  use  a 
bandage  properly  it  must  be  rolled  neatly  and  tightly 
from  one  or  both  ends,  as  seen  in  Fig.  2 ; but  it  is 
only  the  “ single-headed  roller,”  or  that  rolled  from  one 
end,  which  can  be  required  in  domestic  surgery.  A 
bandage  may  either  be  rolled  by  keeping  it  tight  with  the 
thumb  and  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  whilst  being  roUed 


size  will  give  rise  to  the  most  serious  form  ot  bleeding, 
and  as  the  blood  in  this  case  is  flowing  from  the  heart  to 
the  circumference,  we  must  arrest  it  between  the  trunk 
and  the  wound  by  compressing  the  main  artery.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  bleeding  is  from  the  wound  or  rupture 
of  a large  vein,  the  point  for  the  application  of  the 
pressure  will  be  either  upon  or  below  the  wound.  In  the 
case  of  the  upper  arm  the  principal  artery  runs  along  the 
inner  side  of  the  limb,  where  it  may  easily  be  felt  beating, 
and  in  the  case  of  arterial  bleeding  from  the  hand  or  arm, 
pressure  can  be  efficiently  obtained  by  tying  a strong 
tape  or  handkerchief  around  the  arm  and  tightening  it  by 
twisting  a stick  in  it  on  the  outer  side  of  the  limb,  as 
shown  in  the  cut.  Fig.  i.  In  the  thigh  the  main  artery 
runs  down  the  middle  of  the  front  of  the  limb,  and  can  be 
controlled  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  arm.  In  both  cases 
the  introduction  of  a wine  cork  beneath  the  handkerchief 
in  the  situation  of  the  vessel  will  lead  to  more  efficient 
pressure  upon  it,  and  without  so  much  tightening  of  the 
bandage  as  would  be  otherwise  necessary. 

This  mode  of  extemporising  what  is  surgically  called  a 
tourniquet,  is  of  course  only  for  temporary  employment, 
and  any  case  in  which  the  bleeding  has  been  severe 
enough  to  require  its  use  should  be  seen  as  soon  as 


with  the  right,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3 ; or  this  may  be 
more  conveniently  and  rapidly  done  by  using  both  hands 
for  rolling,  whilst  the  bandage  is  kept  on  the  stretch  by 
an  assistant,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4. 

In  bleeding  from  slight  cuts  about  the  fingers  and 
hand,  plaister  (either  court  or  adhesive)  may  be  con- 
veniently employed  if  a bandage  is  used  over  it  at  first, 
and  until  the  plaister  has  become  firmly  fixed  ; but  when 
the  wound  is  considerable  it  is  better  to  use  other  means. 
A piece  of  lint  or  soft  linen  should  be  placed  over  the 
wound,  and  over  this  a bandage  should  be  firmly  applied, 
and  should  extend  if  possible  a little  above  and  below  the 
seat  of  the  injury.  In  the  case  of  a finger  a roll  of  tape 
may  be  taken,  and  ten  or  twelve  inches  being  drawn  out 
and  left  loose,  the  finger  should  be  rolled  in  a series  of 
spiral  turns  from  the  web  to  the  nail,  where  the  spiral 
arrangement  being  reversed,  the  tape  can  be  carried  back 
again  and  across  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  tied  round 
the  wrist  with  the  end  left  out  as  in  Fig.  5.  If  the 
wound  is  in  the  ball  of  the  thumb  the  bleeding  is  often 
sufficiently  severe  to  require  medical  attendance,  and  this 
should  be  obtained,  if  possible  ; though  the  vulgar  fear  of 
“lock-jaw”  from  an  injury  of  this  kind  is  unfounded. 
When  it  is  necessary  to  bind  up  the  thumb  the  broad  tape 
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may  be  conveniently  used,  and  a turn  having  been  taken 
round  the  wrist  to  hx  the  bandage,  a series  of  figure  of 
eight  loops  around  the  thumb  and  wrist  should  be  made, 
beginning  as  low  down  on  the  thumb  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, and  making  each  fold  of  the  bandage  overlap  that 
which  preceded  it,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  Fig.  6. 

Wounds  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  if  severe,  should  be 
immediately  seen  by  a surgeon,  but  as  a temporary 
measure  a slice  of  cork  wrapped  up  in  a piece  of  linen 
may  be  firmly  bound  upon  the  bleeding  point  with  a 
bandage.  This  should  be  applied  in  figure  of  eight  loops 
around  the  wrist  and  hand,  being  made  to  cross  at  the 
point  where  the  pressure  is  required,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration.  Fig.  7,  and  this  should  be  repeated  a few  times 
so  as  to  control  the  bleeding.  It  may  be  advisable  where 
assistance  is  not  readily  obtainable,  to  bandage  the  fore- 
arm in  addition,  and  this  may  be  done  by  carrying  the 
bandage  once  or  twice  round  the  wrist  alone,  and  then 
proceeding  up  the  arm,  turning  down  the  bandage  in  the 
manner  shown  in  the  illustration.  Fig.  8,  when  the  shape 
of  the  arm  does  not  allow  it  to  lie  flat  and  close  upon  the 
injured  limb. 


THE  REARING  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF 
CHILDREN.— I. 

THE  MOTHER  AND  BABY. 

When  a woman  is  about  to  become  a mother,  she  ought 
to  remember  that  another  life  of  health  or  delicacy  is 
dependent  upon  the  care  she  can  take  of  herself ; that 
all  she  does  will  inevitably  affect  her  child,  and  that  men- 
tally as  well  as  physically. 

We  know  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  the  wife  of 
the  labouring  man  to  give  up  work,  and,  what  is  called, 
“take  care  of  herself,”  as  others  can.  Nor  is  it  necessary. 
The  “back  is  made  for  its  burthen.”  It  would  be  just  as 
injurious  for  the  labourer’s  wife  to  give  up  her  daily  work 
and  exercise,  as  for  the  lady  to  take  to  sweeping  her  own 
carpets  or  cooking  the  dinner.  Habit  becomes  second 
nature.  We  know 

“ Use  almost  can  change  the  stamp  of  nature.” 

So  that,  although  naturally  the  delicacy  of  the  womanly 
frame  might  seem  to  demand  rest  at  such  a time,  the 
nature  acquired  by  habit  or  use  demands,  for  health’s 
sake,  the  same  routine  of  exercise  and  exertion.  He  who 
placed  one  woman  in  a position  where  labour  and  exertion 
are  parts  of  her  existence,  gives  her  a stronger  state  of 
body  than  her  more  luxurious  sisters.  To  one  inured  to 
toil  from  childhood,  ordinary  work  is  merely  exercise, 
and,  as  such,  necessary  to  keep  up  her  physical  powers, 
though  extra  work  should  be,  of  course,  avoided  as  much 
as  possible.  Lifting  heavy  weights,  taking  long  walks, 
stooping  for  many  hours  over  a washing-tub,  or  raising 
the  hands  above  the  head — all  these  things  might  be 
avoided  or  done  in  moderation  even  by  the  cottager’s 
wife. 

At  such  a time,  too,  the  woman  ought  to  be  as  careful 
as  she  can  of  her  diet,  and  eat  regularly,  and  in  moderate 
quantity.  Overloading  the  stomach  increases  the  sick- 
ness so  often  attendant  upon  her  state.  The  vulgar 
notion  of  what  is  called  “longing”  for  unusual  food  should 
be  discouraged  as  inconsistent  and  ridiculous. 

Country  women  very  seldom  send  for  the  doctor  until  it 
is  too  late,  and  arc  therefore  subjected  to  the  treatment  of 
an  amateur,  and  often  utterly  ignorant,  nurse,  who  acts 
with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  and  saves  her 
neighbour  a few  shillings,  but  will  often  lay  the  foundation 
of  many  years  of  debility  and  suffering. 

Good  and  correct  nursing  is  indispensable  to  future 
health  and  strength,  and  the  importance  of  this  people  are 


beginning  to  recognise  ; and  ere  long,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  every  village  will  be  supplied  with  a trained  and 
certificated  nurse. 

There  is  a fatal  error  in  the  idea,  very  prevalent,  in  some 
classes  of  society,  that  to  get  up  soon  is  the  sign  of  a 
“clever  woman;”  and  a sort  of  rivalry  exists  upon  the 
point — the  mother  who  can  soonest  “ feel  her  feet,”  and 
get  to  her  usual  work  or  business,  being  looked  up  to  and 
envied  by  her  neighbours. 

There  can  scarcely  ever  be  any  reason  why  a woman 
should  get  up  and  work  under  nine  days,  at  least.  Neigh- 
bours are  always  ready  to  come  in  and  set  the  house  to 
rights,  or  see  to  the  children  and  husband.  Therefore, 
by  all  means,  rest  the  prescribed  nine  days.  Let  Nature 
perform  her  work  her  own  way,  and  you  will  find  your 
reward  in  an  after-time  of  strength  and  comfort.  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  rash  and  indecently  early 
rising  from  childbed  is  not  from  a sense  of  duty  or  neces- 
sity, but  simply  out  of  bravado.  This  period  of  after- 
repose is  particularly  required  at  a first  confinement,  the 
strength  and  health  of  the  mother’s  whole  life  depending 
upon  judicious  treatment  at  such  a critical  time. 

The  great  thing  for  the  nurse  to  observe,  after  the  baby 
is  born,  is  to  keep  the  mother’s  mind  free  from  excitement 
or  anxiety,  and  to  preserve  as  much  quiet  in  the  house 
as  possible.  In  a healthy  woman,  Nature  will  do  her 
own  doctoring,  and  do  it  thoroughly  ; but  when  there  is 
ill-health  or  debility,  the  nurse  or  doctor  must  help 
Nature,  and  be  in  their  turn  attended  to  and  assisted  by 
those  immediately  connected  with  the  patient. 

For  a few  days,  weak  tea  and  bread,  or  gruel,  may  be 
the  proper  food  ; but  a very  great  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  diet  prescribed  by  the  medical  practitioners  of  the 
present  day,  resulting  naturally  from  experience  and 
scientific  discoveries ; and  under  medical  advice,  beef  tea, 
and  even  mutton  chops,  may  be  administered,  almost  the 
next  day  after  confinement,  with  much  advantage.  This, 
however,  had  better  depend  on  advice  given  to  suit  the 
individual  case,  as  no  absolute  rule  can  be  laid  down. 

A nursing  mother  should  live  well.  She  may  take  a 
glass  of  porter  or  ale  at  dinner.  Sour  things  should  be 
avoided  on  the  infant’s  account.  Should  she  suffer  from 
palpitations,  dizziness,  dimness  of  sight,  or  night-perspira- 
tions, she  is  not  in  a fit  condition  to  continue  nursing. 
By  the  “Rules”  of  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  London, 
nursing  should  be  concluded  after  the  ninth  month,  the 
child  being  gradually  weaned. 

Should  the  infant  appear  exhausted  and  cold  imme- 
diately after  birth,  sponge  it  all  over  with  brandy  or  some 
spirit.  Should  it  be  prematurely  born,  do  not  attempt  to 
dress  it  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  simply  roll  it  up  in  soft 
warm  wraps,  as  soon  as  it  has  been  washed  and  powdered. 
Warm  rain-water  and  Castile  soap  should  be  used  for  the 
washing.  It  should  be  put  to  the  breast  within  three  or 
four  hours  after  birth.  If  there  be  no  milk,  wait  for 
some  time  before  giving  artificial  food.  If  obliged  to 
give  it,  it  must  not  be  gruel ; one-third  of  new  milk,  and 
two-thirds  of  warm  water,  slightly  sweetened,  should  be 
given  every  four  hours  till  the  mother  can  nurse,  and 
then  be  discontinued. 

For  the  first  month  the  suckling  should  be  at  intervals 
of  every  hour  and  a half  ; for  the  second  every  two  hours, 
lengthening  the  periods  of  rest  to  every  four  hours.  Do 
not  feed  the  child  to  stop  crying.  An  e.xperienced  nurse 
will  judge  from  the  cries  and  movements  of  the  infant  the 
nature  of  its  complaint.  If  a stomach-ache,  the  cries  are 
long,  loud,  and  passionate  ; it  sheds  tears,  stops,  recom- 
mences, and  draws  up  its  legs  to  the  stomach.  As  the 
pain  subsides  it  stretches  them  out  again,  and  after  some 
sobbing  it  falls  asleep.  

If  the  cause  of  crying  be  inflammation  of  the  chest,  the 
cries  will  not  be  loud,  nor  will  there  be  tears  ; but  after 
drawing  a deeper  breath  than  before  at  intervals  of  a few 
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minutes,  or  after  a short  hacking  cough — apparently 
checked  before  half  finished — it  gives  a little  cry. 

If  there  be  disease  in  the  head,  it  will  utter  sharp 
piercing  shrieks  ; then,  between  whiles,  a low  wail  or 
moan,  and  w'ill  often  sway  the  head  from  side  to  side. 

Never  dose  a baby  with  narcotics.  The  safest  remedy 
for  a pain  in  the  stomach  is  a few  drops  of  peppermint  in 
water  sweetened  with  sugar,  and  a hot  flannel  laid  upon 
the  stomach  or  across  the  back.  In  our  articles  on 
Domestic  Medicine,  ample  directions  will  be  found  for 
the  treatment  of  all  more  important  symptoms. 

Sir  Charles  Locock’s  advice,  to  “give  no  aperient  to  a 
new-born  infant P is  fully  endorsed  by  other  eminent  men. 
Half  a tea-spoonful  of  good  moist  sugar,  dissolved  in  a 
tea-spoonful  of  warm  water,  should  rather  be  adminis- 
tered, to  be  repeated  in  four  hours,  if  necessary.  Or 
butter  and  sugar  will  be  far  preferable  to  castor-oil. 

Generally  the  baby  sleeps  with  its  mother ; and  this 
is  a good  plan,  as  warmth  is  of  great  importance,  and  the 
infant  having  very  little  power  to  generate  heat  itself,  that 
derived  from  the  mother  is  a great  source  of  comfort  and 
health.  During  the  day  the  cradle  should  be  near  the 
fire  ; and  if  the  weather  be  very  cold,  put  a hot  brick 
wrapped  in  flannel,  or  a bottle  of  hot  water,  into  the 
cradle  at  the  child’s  feet.  Be  very  careful  that  the  bed 
and  bedding  are  perfectly  dry. 

According  to  the  “ Rules  recommended  by  the  Ob- 
stetrical Society  of  London,”  we  are  informed  that  “ most 
of  the  mortality  from  hand-feeding  arises  from  the  use  of 
arrowroot,  corn-flour,  and  other  unsuitable  kinds  of  food.” 
According  to  the  Society’s  Rules  also,  until  the  child  be 
six  or  seven  months  old,  farinaceous  food  is  injurious. 
If  the  mother  be  unable  to  nurse  entirely,  we  recommend 
the  following  receipt  : — “ Fresh  milk  from  ONE  cow,  and 
warm  water— of  each  a quarter  of  a pint ; sugar  of  milk, 
one  tea-spoonful.” 

The  sugar  of  milk  should  first  be  dissolved  in  the  warm 
water,  and  then  the  fresh  milk,  unboiled,  mixed  with  it. 
Half  this  quantity  will  suffice  for  a meal  at  first ; the 
whole  as  the  child  grows  older. 

When  a child  is  two  months  old,  the  sooner  he  is 
vaccinated  the  better.  If  he  have  any  eruption  on  the 
skin,  delay  it,  but  not  on  account  of  “ red  gum.” 

At  six  or  seven  months  old  the  best  substitute  for  the 
mother’s  milk  is  the  following  : — Crumb  of  bread  boiled 
for  two  hours  in  water,  sweetened  with  a little  lump  or 
brown  sugar.  But  what  suits  one  child  does  not  always 
agree  with  another.  A table-spoonful  of  lime-water  may 
often  with  great  advantage  be  added  to  the  milk,  instead 
of  an  equal  quantity  of  warm  water. 

Where  feeding-bottles  are  used,  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  scald  them  out  twice  a day.  In  case  the  mother 
cannot  nurse  the  child,  we  recommend  goat’s  milk  for  the 
strong,  and  ass’s  for  the  delicate.  The  milk  should  be 
warmed  by  water,  and  not  over  the  fire. 

The  feeding-bottle  so  frequently  used  nov/,  with  the 
long  india-rubber  tube,  no  doubt  saves  the  nurse  a cer- 
tain amount  of  trouble,  but  requires  too  strong  a pull  and 
strain  from  the  tongue  ; besides,  the  food  is  apt  to  get 
cold,  and  cold  food  always  gives  an  infant  wind,  and 
causes  it  to  torment  the  mother  by  a fit  of  crying. 

Careful  washing  night  and  morning  is  all-important. 
The  whole  body  must  be  well  rubbed  and  soaped.  Put 
the  child  into  the  water,  supporting  its  back  with  your 
left  hand,  having  your  fingers  well  spread  out  so  as  to 
steady  the  head  ; rub  off  the  soap  with  the  right,  and  lave 
the  water  over  the  back  and  head.  Take  care  never  to 
frighten  or  force  the  child  into  the  water  ; but  if  on  any 
occasion  it  appears  to  have  an  aversion  to  the  “ ducking,” 
coax  it  in. 

Every  part  must  be  carefully  dried,  especially  the  folds 
of  the  skin,  as  these,  if  left  wet,  are  sure  to  chafe  and 
become  sores,  often  very  difficult  to  heal.  Violet-powder 


is  used  to  dust  into  these  folds,  but  is  worse  than  nothing 
unless  the  skin  be  perfectly  free  from  damp.  When 
washed,  let  the  child  stretch  itself  well,  and,  lying  flat 
upon  your  knees,  enjoy  its  freedom  from  the  trammels  of 
clothing. 

A healthy  child  will  always  stretch  and  use  its  small 
limbs  in  a most  lively  and  energetic  manner  when  it 
is  naked ; nor  does  it  at  all  relish  having  itself  dressed 
again. 

Rub  till  the  skin  be  in  a glow,  taking  care  not  to  ruffle 
nor  chafe  it.  In  winter  weather,  a few  drops  of  glycerine 
in  the  water  will  prevent  frost-roughness  or  chapping, 
both  entailing  much  suffering  upon  the  little  one,  and 
at  the  same  time  capable  of  being  avoided  by  proper  care 
and  attention. 


THE  DOG.— I. 

ORIGIN  AND  PRINCIPAL  VARIETIES. 

It  is  impossible  now  to  determine  with  certainty  the 
origin  of  the  dog.  It  seems  generally  agreed  (there  are 
a few  exceptions)  that  all  the  varieties  now  known  have 
had  some  common  ancestor ; but  about  the  character  of 
that  ancestry  very  different  opinions  prevail.  Perhaps 
the  most  popular  view  amongst  naturalists  is  that  which 
considers  the  wolf  as  the  original  type ; and  there  certainly 
are  strong  reasons  to  be  urged  for  the  belief,  absurd  as  at 
first  sight  it  may  seem.  That  the  wolf  and  the  dog  will 
breed  together,  and  that  the  progeny  is  fertile,  has  often 
been  proved  ; and  Arctic  travellers  have  again  and  again 
remarked  that  the  Esquimaux  dog  and  the  wolf  can 
hardly  be  distinguished.  In  his  account  of  the  well- 
known  expedition  led  by  him  in  search  of  Sir  John 
Franklin,  Dr.  Kane  relates  that  on  one  occasion  a wolf 
was  reported  at  the  meat-house,  that  he  went  out  to  shoot 
it,  and  shot — “ one  of  our  dogs.  I could  have  sworn  he 
was  a wolf”  Many  of  them  have  all  a wolfs  ferocity  ; 
and  Hayes,  in  his  “Arctic  Boat  Journey,”  gives  a 
thrilling  narrative  of  his  narrow  escape  from  being 
devoured  alive  by  them.  Having  on  one  occasion,  when 
they  were  hungry,  incautiously  come  near  them  with 
nothing,  in  his  hand,  they  lost  their  instinctive  feeling  of 
dread,  and  he  only  saved  his  life  by  providentially 
perceiving  one  of  the  dreaded  Esquimaux  whips  a few 
feet  distant,  before  which  the  gaunt  animals  retreated. 
He  also  relates  how,  at  Proven,  where  many  of  these 
dogs  wei'e  kept,  the  grandson  of  the  governor  was  actually 
devoured  by  them  before  his  mother’s  eyes,  while  walking 
from  one  house  to  another  only  twenty  yards  distant. 

Most  of  these  Arctic  dogs  have  lost  the  wag  of  the  tail 
when  pleased,  which  is  so  distinct  a peculiarity  of  the 
dog  family ; but  some  ot  the  finest  individuals  retain  it, 
and,  in  fact,  in  some  part  of  the  world  or  other  it  is  indis- 
putable that  almost  every  conceivable  gradation  between 
the  dog  and  the  wolf  may  be  found,  both  in  zoological 
character  and  mental  disposition.  We  cannot  therefore 
deny,  as  some  have  done,  that  the  wolf  may  have  been 
developed  into  the  dog ; and  yet  we  think  there  are  still 
stronger  reasons  for  holding  the  contrary  opinion — 
reasons  which  cold  science  little  considers,  but  which 
really  ought  to  have  as  much  weight  as  those  which  she 
herself  relies  upon. 

The  wolf  has  been  bred  in  captivity  for  four  genera- 
tions, with  scarcely  any  abatement  in  its  ferocity  and 
wildness  of  character.  Now  men  do  not  take  a gi'eat 
amount  of  trouble  for  no  return  ; and  is  it  likely  that  the 
earlier  races  of  men  would  or  could  have  had  such  faith 
in  the  ultimate  reward  as  to  persevere  age  after  age  in  the 
attempt  to  reclaim  the  untamable  beast  ? Such  questions 
may  be^  unscientific,  but  they  are  reasonable  ; and  there 
is  another  case  which  bears  so  strong  an  analogy,  that  we 
cannot  forbear  quoting  it  in  point.  There  is  not,  and, 
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back  to  the  farthest  period  which  we  can  trace,  there  has 
not  been,  a wild  camel  on  the  face  of  the  earth : it  is 
only  known  in  its  subjection  to  man’s  use.  Further,  it  is 
wonderfully  adapted  to  his  use,  and  it  has  on  its  knees 
callosities  which  fit  it  for  the  constant  kneeling  down 
which  is  required  to  receive  the  burden  or  the  rider,  but 
which,  in  a state  of  nature,  it  would  never  require.  Well, 
the  reader  may  think,  there  seems  nothing  strange  in 
this  ; we  all  know  how  constant  use  will  harden  our  own 
bodies,  as  is  proved  by  the  horny  hand  of  the  mechanic. 
Yes,  this  is  true ; but  while  the  hand  of  the  mechanic’s 
infa7it  is  soft  and  delicate  as  that  of  the  imperial 
prince’s,  it  is  not  so  with  the  callosities  on  the  knees  of 
the  camel : the  young  ca7)iel  is  born  with  thejnj  and  to 
those  who  are  not  too  proud  to  receive  it,  the  conclusion 
seems  irresistible,  that  the  animal  was  created  by  a 
gracious  Providence  expressly  for  the  use  of  man.  And 
when  we  consider  the  matchless  sagacity  of  the  dog, 
his  bodily  strength  and  power  of  attack,  which  make 
him  so  formidable,  but  combined  with  that  marvellous 
affection  and  disposition  to  obedience,  which  put  all  at 
the  service  of  the  human  race,  we  find  it  far  easier  to 
believe  that  he  also  was  received  at  the  hand  of  a 
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white,  or  black  and  tan.  The  muzzle  is  fine  and  sharp, 
with  a “ foxy  ” look  about  it,  the  eye  bright  and  sparkling 
with  intelligence,  the  ears  nicely  rounded,  and  well  falling 
over— we  hate  to  see  them  cropped  or  the  tail  cut.  The 
tail  is  fine,  the  limbs  graceful  but  muscular,  and  the  whole 
animal  “ tight  ” and  well  made 

The  black  and  tan  smooth  terrier  is  often  bred  very 
small  under  the  name  of  the  “toy”  terrier,  and  some 
animals  have  fetched  extraordinary  prices.  We  cannot 
say  we  admire  these  little  beasts.  They  are  excessively 
delicate,  and  difficult  to  rear,  often  having  not  even  strength, 
to  “ grow  their  own  hair  ” till  nearly  at  maturity,  and  con- 
sequently growing  up  in  a state  of  miserable  nudity  it  is 
painful  to  witness. 

The  Scotch  or  rough  terrier  is  a hardier  animal,  and  the 
hair  makes  the  body  and  muzzle  appear  of  very  different 
shape,  but  if  this  be  put  back,  the  muzzle,  as  in  all  the 
varieties,  will  be  found  fine,  though  the  dog  is  rather  more 
robustly  made  altogether.  This  breed  is  not  quite  so 
lively  as  the  preceding,  but  it  is  of  great  and  dauntless 
courage. 

The  broken-haired  terrier  is  mid-way  between  the 
two,  the  coat  being  moderately  long,  and  of  hard,  wiry 
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Creator,  than  that  man,  in  the  course  of  a century  or  two, 
made  him  out  of  a wolf ! and  that  if  the  two  be  identical, 
it  is  more  likely  that  the  wolf  is  a feral  dog,  than  that  our 
faithful  guardians  are  wolves  reclaimed.  The  plan  which 
we  propose  to  pursue  in  these  papers  is,  first  to  describe 
the  different  varieties  of  dogs,  noticing  their  special  pecu- 
liarities and  the  use  for  which  each  is  [best  fitted,  and 
pointing  out  clearly  what  are  the  “points”  to  be  specially 
attended  to  in  the  choice  of  an  animal  of  each  individual 
species.  We  shall  then  proceed  to  give  instructions  as  to 
their  rearing  and  feeding,  both  as  regards  the  sort  of  food 
to  be  given,  and  the  system  of  giving  it,  as  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  information  on  these  subjects  is  very  much 
needed  ; and  we  shall  also  describe  fully  what  have  been 
found  to  be  the  best  methods  of  “breaking”  dogs  and 
training  them  for  the  special  purposes  for  which  they  may 
be  intended. 

And  first  must  be  named  the  terriers  as  being  a class 
of  universally  popular  dogs,  while  the  hereditary  enmity 
of  the  whole  race  to  vermin  makes  them  very  useful. 
They  all  share  this  feeling,  but  while  the  smooth  English 
terrier  will  always  pursue  a flying  rat,  he  often  declines  a 
real  fight.  This  is  not,  however,  the  case  with  well-bred 
dogs,  which,  as  an  old  rat-catcher  said,  “never  die  in 
debt.” 

The  smooth  English  terrier  is  most  prized  when  pure 


texture,  yet  close  to  the  body.  This  is  a splendid  vermin 
dog. 

The  Skye  is  well  known  as  the  longest  in  proportion 
and  hairiest  of  all  dogs.  He  is  always  kept  as  a pet, 
though  possessing  a good  share,  when  well  bred,  of  the 
courage  of  his  race.  The  delicate,  white,  woolly-coated 
dogs,  often  called  Skyes,  are  nothing  but  mongrels,  the 
coat  of  the  true  Skye  being  always  of  a hairy  character. 
This  species  is  more  or  less  good  at  vermin,  though  his 
long  hair  hindering  his  sight,  gives  him  less  chance  than 
other  dogs.  Our  illustration  shows  a specimen  of  this 
variety  of  dog. 

There  is  a Scotch  breed  known  as  the  “ Dandie  Din- 
mont,’’  celebrated  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  which  somewhat 
resembles  the  Skye  in  length  of  body,  but  has  a shorter 
coat,  and  the  legs  are  without  “ feather,”  while  the  Skye  is 
covered  to  the  toes.  It  has  the  squarest  muzzle  of  all  the 
terriers,  and  is  also  characterised  by  a downward  curve  in 
the  middle  of  the  back.  This  terrier,  as  described  by  Sir 
Walter,  is  perhaps  the  “ gamest  ” of  the  lot,  and  certain 
death  to  anything  “ that  ever  cam’  wi’  a hairy  skin  on’t.” 

All  the  terriers  are  good-tempered,  faithful,  companion- 
able dogs,  and  from  their  “ wide:awake  ” qualities,  very 
serviceable  to  awake  a larger,  but  more  sleepy  animal. 

The  bull-terrier  is  a larger  and  more  powerful  dog, 
obtained  by  crossing  the  bull-dog  with  the  old  English 
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terrier.  When  there  is  too  much  bull  blood,  or  the  animal 
is  carelessly  bred,  the  temper  is  apt  to  be  ferocious  and 
quarrelsome.  Such  a dog  is  absolutely  worthless,  and 
highly  dangerous  from  his  great  pov/er.  But  well-bred 
animals  are  generally  good-tempered,  civil,  and  obedient, 
and  as  vermin  dogs,  have  no  equal.  The  jaws  should 
show  great  power  from  the  bull-dog  blood,  but  the  loins 
and  back  are  also  strong,  and  the  general  shape  very 
nearly  approaching  that  of  the  smooth  terrier,  but  rather 
more  massive. 

Where  a large  dog  cannot  be  kept  or  is  not  desirable, 
the  bull-terrier  is  a splendid  watch  dog,  or  protector  for  a 
lady,  provided  his  disposition  be  trustworthy,  a point 
which  is  easily  ascertained.  His  fidelity  and  courage 
cannot  be  surpassed.  The  illustration  given  of  the  bull- 
terrier  is  taken  from  a very  finely-formed  and  well-bred 
specimen  of  this  variety. 

The  poodle  is  par  excellence  the  “ clever  dog.”  Nearly 
all  the  learned  dogs  which  know  the  alphabet,  or  play 
dominoes,  &c.,  are  French  poodles.  Everywhere  this 
breed  shows  an  extraordinary  aptitude  for  learning  tricks, 
and  hence  is  a great  favourite  with  children.  Their 
affection  and  fidelity  are  also  exemplary. 


HOUSEHOLD  LAW.— I. 

LAW  OF  MASTER  (OR  MISTRESS)  AND  SERVANT. 

The  relation  of  master  and  servant  arises  out  of  the 
necessity  under  which  a man  labours  to  call  in  the  assist- 
ance of  others,  where  his  own  skill  and  capacity  are 
insufficient  to  answer  the  cares  incumbent  on  him.  In 
the  following  remarks,  what  may  be  said  of  master  and 
man  will  be  equally  applicable  to  mistress  and  maid. 

Domestic  Servants. — These  are  also  called  jnenial  ser- 
vants, from  the  Saxon  word  “meni”  or  “mcenig,”  or  the 
Norman  “meing,”  which  means  a train,  retinue,  or  family. 
Some  authorities,  however,  derive  the  word  from  “moenia,” 
the  walls.  They  may  be  of  several  kinds,  as  butler, 
footman,  nurse,  cook,  housemaid,  &c. ; and  the  nature  of 
their  service,  its  limits  and  its  obligations,  may  vary 
according  to  the  terms  agreed  upon  at  the  t,ime  of  the 
hiring.  But  there  are  certain  duties  which  are  generally 
required  of  such  servants,  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
express  agreement  it  will  be  understood  that  it  was  for 
such  general  and  customary  service  that  the  hiring  took 
place.  Whenever  anything  unusual  or  special  is  to  be 
required  of  a servant,  it  should  form  the  subject  of  an 
express  stipulation  previously  to  engagement.  Otherwise, 
after  the  trouble  taken  to  get  character,  and  trouble  caused 
to  the  servant  by  coming  in,  the  master  or  mistress  will 
be  liable  to  be  told,  “ I was  not  engaged  to  do  this.”  So 
that  if  the  coachman  is  intended  to  wait  at  table,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  duties  in  the  stable ; the  nurse  to  do  part  of  the 
house-work  ; the  cook  to  assist  the  housemaid  in  doing 
what  is  commonly  understood  to  be  “ housemaid’s  work,” 
the  intention  should  be  made  clear  at  the  time  of  hiring  ; 
and  though  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  it  will  be  found 
for  every  purpose  most  convenient  if  the  conditions  of 
the  service,  that  is  to  say,  the  work  to  be  done  and  the 
wages  to  be  paid,  be  reduced  into  a memorandum  and 
signed  or  “ marked  ” by  the  servant.  What  is  the  regular 
duty  commonly  required  of  servants  with  whom  no  express 
contract  has  been  made  is  matter  of  common  fame  to 
which  any  one  can  testify  in  the  event  of  a dispute.  This, 
however,  often  forms  the  subject  of  a quarrel. 

Duration  of  the  Se7'vice. — It  is  customary  in  this  coun- 
try to  hire  domestic  servants  by  the  year,  in  which  case 
the  wages  are  paid  quarterly.  Unless  any  express  agree- 
ment be  made  on  the  subject,  the  law  understands  that 
either  pai'ty  may  determine  the  se7'vice  at  will,  upon  giving 
a month’s  warning,  or  upon  payment  or  forfeiture  of  a 


month’s  wages.  With  clerks,  governesses,  or  others 
holding  posts  not  menial,  it  is  otherwise — a quarter’s 
notice  or  a quarter’s  salary  is  the  condition  of  leaving. 
There  may  be  sometimes  a weekly  hiring — i.e.,  determin- 
able at  the  end  of  a current  week  from  commencement. 

Su77i77iary  Dts7nissal. — This  power  is  reserved  to  a 
master  or  mistress,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  being 
saddled  with  what  might  be  an  intolerable  nuisance.  It 
must,  however,  be  exercised,  if  at  all,  under  such  circum- 
stances onl)4  as  the  law  would  approve,  else  servants 
would  be  liable  to  be  cast  forth  suddenly  upon  the  world 
at  the  caprice  of  their  employers,  who  might  do  injustice 
in  a moment  of  passion,  or  under  the  influence  of  mistaken 
judgment.  When  a domestic  servant  is  guilty  of  immoral 
conduct,  wilfully  refuses  to  obey  orders,  gets  intoxicated, 
stays  out  all  night  without  being  able  to  give  a satisfactory 
I'eason  for  so  doing,  or  habitually  neglects  to  carry  out  his 
or  her  master’s  (or  mistress’s)  lawful  commands,  such 
domestic  servant  may  be  summarily  dismissed,  without 
any  more  wages  being  paid  than  are  actually  due.  Of 
course  in  cases  of  detected  theft,  summary  dismissal  is 
allowed  ; and  dismissal  is  generally  accompanied  by  de- 
livery into  the  hands  of  the  police.  A master  or  mistress 
has  the  right,  in  the  case  of  loss  through  theft,  to  cause 
the  servants’  rooms  and  boxes  to  be  examined.  The  act 
of  giving  into  custody  on  mere  suspicion,  however,  is 
attended  with  the  responsibilities  which  attach  to  the  act 
when  done  towards  anyone  whatever.  In  the  event  of 
any  mistake,  or  failure  to  show  reasonable  ground  for 
suspicion,  the  employer  will  be  liable  to  an  action  for 
false  imprisonment,  and  possibly  also  for  defamation  of 
character. 

\Varning.~K  clear  month’s  warning  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired. So  that  this  be  given,  it  does  not  matter  whether 
it  be  a month  from  the  last  pay-day,  or,  indeed,  from  any 
other  particular  date.  It  generally  is  a month  from  the 
date  of  the  act  committed,  or  omitted,  which  induced  the 
employer  to  give  warning.  This  is  true  also  of  warning 
given  by  the  servant. 

D7ities  of  E77iploye7's  to  Serva7its. — It  is  the  duty  of  an 
employer  to  pay  his  servant  the  wages  agreed  upon,  and 
to  house  and  to  feed  him  in  a suitable  manner.  What  is 
a “ suitable  ” manner  must  depend  upon  the  class  of  ser- 
vant, the  nature  of  his  service,  and  the  means  of  the 
employer ; but  it  may  be  understood  to  be  required  by 
law,  that  the  lodging  must  be  such  as  would  be  approved 
for  size,  cleanliness,  ventilation,  and  power  of  shelter 
from  the  weather,  by  the  health  officer  of  the  district.  As 
to  diet,  that  is  very  much  a matter  of  agreement ; and  it  is 
well,  in  all  cases,  to  settle  it  at  the  time  of  hiring,  when 
the  allowance  of  beer  (if  any),  of  tea,  the  number  of  meat 
meals  per  diem,  and  other  matters,  can  be  arranged.  The 
law  would  simply  require  that  sufflciency  of  good  and 
wholesome  food  for  a man  or  woman  of  the  servant’s  age 
should  be  supplied.  Custom  has  much  control  in  the 
matter,  however,  the  law  seldom  being  invoked  except  in 
cases  of  brutality,  malicious  ill-feeding,  or  stinting  on 
starvation  allowance.  A servant  who  is  at  all  dissatis- 
fied with  his  meat,  has  the  remedy  in  his  own  hands  by 
leaving  it.  A recent  statute  (1875)  has  imposed  a penalty 
of  ^20  or  under,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  three 
months,  on  any  master  who,  being  legally  liable  to  provide 
for  his  servant  food,  clothing,  medical  aid,  or  lodging, 
wilfully,  and  without  lawful  excuse,  refuses  or  neglects  to 
provide  the  same,  whereby  the  health  of  his  servant  or 
apprentice  is  or  is  likely  to  be  seriously  or  permanently 
injured. 

An  employer  is  not  bound  to  provide  a servant  with 
medicine  or  medical  attendance,  but  if  he  sends  for  a 
doctor  he  is  liable,  and  cannot  deduct  the  doctor’s  bill 
from  his  servant’s  wages,  and  in  the  event  of  the  disable- 
ment of  the  servant  by  sickness  or  accident,  he  cannot 
discharge  him  or  her  without  a month’s  warning  or  wages. 
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iie  cannot  refuse  admittance  to  a medical  attendant  called 
in  by  the  servant  at  his  own  expense,  during  the  time  the 
servant  is  in  the  house.  If  he  be  annoyed  by  the  visits 
of  such  medical  man,  or  suspect  him  of  misconduct,  he 
can  give  his  servant  warning,  and  so  get  rid  of  the  invalid 
and  doctor  together. 

Giving  “ Characters.'’ — The  law  does  not  oblige  any 
one  to  give  a “ character”  to  a servant.  It  is  perfectly 
competent  to  a master  or  mistress  to  refuse  one  without 
assigning  any  reason  for  the  refusal.  If,  however,  a 
character  be  given,  the  law  prescribes  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  shall  be  given.  The  conversation  or  letter 
in  which  the  character  is  given  is  a privileged  communi- 
cation, and  is  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  law  of 
libel  and  slander,  if  the  information  be  given  in  good 
faith,  and  without  a malicious  intent  to  injure  the  cha- 
racter of  the  servant.  Proof  of  malice  does  away  with 
the  privilege,  and  lays  the  injurious  character  given  open 
to  an  action  for  defamation.  Short  of  covering  malice, 
the  law  protects  those  who  give  characters  honestly,  that 
is  to  say,  in  accordance  with  what  they  know,  and  in 
accordance,  also,  with  what  they  suspect ; and  even  if 
what  they  say  be  untrue  in  fact,  but  yet  honestly  said,  the 
law  holds  them  excused.  It  may  often  happen  that  a 
mistress  has  good  reason  to  suspect  that  her  late  servant 
was  not  in  some  particular  what  she  should  have  been, 
though  she  may  not  have  been  able  to  bring  an  accu- 
sation home  to  her.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
character  giver  is  warranted  in  disclosing  to  the  character 
seeker  what  she  really  thinks. 

A statute  of  George  III.  provides  that  if  any  person 
shall  personate  a master  and  give  a false  character  to  a 
servant,  or  assert  in  writing  that  a servant  has  been  hired 
for  a period  of  time  or  in  a station,  or  was  discharged  at 
any  time,  or  had  not  been  hired  in  any  previous  service, 
contrary  to  truth  ; or  if  any  one  shall  offer  himself  as  a 
servant,  pretending  to  have  served  where  he  has  not 
served,  or  with  a false  certificate  of  character,  or  shall 
alter  a certificate,  or  shall  pretend  not  to  have  been  in 
any  previous  service,  contrary  to  truth,  the  offenders  in 
such  cases  are  liable,  on  conviction  before  two  justices  of 
the  peace,  to  be  fined  twenty  pounds,  or  in  default,  to  be 
imprisoned,  with  hard  labour,  for  from  one  to  three  months. 

Liability  of  Master  (or  Mistress)  for  a Servant. — A 
master  may  justify  an  assault  committed  in  defence  of  his 
servant,  as  a servant  may  justify  an  assault  committed  in 
defence  of  his  master.  If  any  one  cause  or  procure  a 
servant  to  quit  his  master’s  service,  or  hire  him  at  the 
time  he  is  in  that  service,  so  that  he  leave  it  before  he  be 
legally  entitled  to  do  so,  the  master  can  bring  an  action 
for  damages  against  the  new  master  and  the  servant. 

A master  is  not  liable  to  his  servant  for  any  injury 
happening  in  the  course  of  his  employment,  nor  even  for 
exposing  him  to  extraordinary  risk ; but  he  is  bound  to 
have  proper  machinery  in  his  business,  and  to  employ 
competent  co-servants  ; and  in  default  of  so  doing,  in  case 
of  injury  the  master  will  be  liable. 

For  all  acts  of  a servant  done  by  command  of  the 
master,  that  master  is  responsible,  as  he  is  also  for 
certain  acts  not  done  by  his  command,  but  done  under 
circumstances  that  seem  to  warrant  the  idea  that  the 
master  has  consented  to  be  responsible.  If  a servant,  in 
pursuance  of  direct  orders,  shoots  a neighbouFs  dog,  the 
master  of  the  servant  will  be  clearly  responsible  to  the 
owner  of  the  dog  ; and  if  a man  has  a coachman  who 
drives  badly  and  runs  into  a carriage,  that  man,  by  trust- 
ing such  a driver  with  the  reins,  is  assumed  to  have 
undertaken  the  responsibility  of  his  acts.  Some  one  must 
suffer  loss  ; who  so  worthy  as  the  man  who  caused  it,  by 
employing  an  unskilful  servant  ? If  a blacksmith’s  servant 
lame  a horse  in  shoeing  him,  the  blacksmith  must  make 
good  the  damage  caused  to  the  owner.  It  is  at  the  same 
time  no  excuse  to  the  servant  who  does  an  unlawful  act, 


! such  as  shooting  the  dog,  that  he  did  it  by  order  of  his 
master.  He  is  not  bound  to  obev  any  unlawful  com- 
mand. 

If  a servant  commit  an  injury  without  the  authority  of 
his  master,  the  master  is  not  liable.  So  that  if  the 
laundry- maid  at  Mrs.  A’s,  having  a quarrel  with  the 
laundry-maid  at  Mrs.  B’s,  destroys  Mrs.  B’s  clothes-lines 
or  throws  lighted  lucifer  matches  among  the  clothes  hang- 
ing out  to  dry,  so  that  the  clothes  are  burned,  Mrs.  A is 
not  liable.  If  the  cook  at  Mrs.  A’s  come  into  Mrs.  B’s 
house  and  says  that  her  mistress  is  in  need  of  change  for 
a nve-pound  note,  and  that  if  Mrs.  B will  give  the  cook 
the  change,  she  will  herself  presently  bring  the  note,  in 
such  a case,  if  the  cook,  unauthorised  to  say  what  she  did 
goes  off  with  the  money,  her  mistress  is  not  liable  to  make 
good  the  loss  to  the  deceived  person. 

If  a servant  procure  articles  on  credit  from  a trades- 
man with  whom  her  mistress  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
dealing  for  cash  payments,  it  is  the  tradesman’s  loss  if  the 
servant  piove  a cheat.  If,  however,  the  mistress  has  had 
articles  sometimes  for  cash,  sometimes  on  credit,  it  is  her 
loss  ; for  the  tradesman  cannot  know  whether  she  has 
really  ordered  the  goods  or  not.  But  by  far  the  most 
preferable  system  is  that  now  adopted  by  most  respect- 
able  tradesmen — namely,  to  have  every  order  entered  in 
a book,^  the  tradesman  undertaking  not  to  supply  any- 
thing without  a written  order  from  the  customer. 

In  the  case  of  bankruptcy,  servants  are  entitled  to  be 
paid  in  full  all  wages  due  at  the  date  of  the  order  of 
adjudication,  for  anytime  not  exceeding  four  months,  and 
for  any  sum  not  exceeding  ^50. 


THE  HOUSEHOLD  MECHANIC.— I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

In  commencing  a series  of  papers  upon  the  subject  we 
have  before  us,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know,  that  while 
comparatively  few  people  possess  more  than  a very  slight 
knowledge  of  the  mode  of  construction  of  the  commonest 
articles  of  domestic  use,  yet  there  ai-e  a vast  number  of 
persons  who,  either  from  motives  of  economy,  or  for  the 
sake  of  having  an  unfailing  means  of  recreation,  desire 
and  seek  after  assistance  and  instruction  on  this  subject. 
In  writing  these  articles  our  aim  will  be,  first  to  incite  a 
taste  for  the  constructive  and  mechanical  arts,  and  then, 
by  a series  of  familiar  examples,  beginning  with  the  most 
simple  forms,  and  gradually  getting  up  to  the  more  com- 
plex and  difficult,  to  put  the  would-be  learner  in  the  way 
of  educating  himself,  sufficiently  at  least  for  him  to  be 
able  to  accomplish  any  ordinary  task  likely  to  be  re- 
quired in  a moderate  household.  We  shall  also  take  it 
for  granted  that  our  readers  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
smallest  knowledge  in  handling  a tool,  and  we  must, 
therefore,  ask  those  who  have  attained  some  slight  pro- 
ficiency to  bear  with  us  if,  in  the  first  chapter  or  two, 
we  enter  rather  more  minutely  into  details  than  they 
might  consider  necessary. 

We  shall  first  introduce  to  our  readers  the  principal 
tools  with  which  they  will  have  to  become  acquainted, 
explaining  briefly  their  separate  uses  and  the  principles 
which  should  govern  their  application,  in  order  to  produce 
the  greatest  effect  with  the  least  amount  of  labour,  and 
also  the  means  to  be  taken  to  preserve  their  effective- 
ness. Next  we  intend  describing  the  nature  and  mode 
of  treatment  of  the  different  woods  and  other  materials 
likely  to  be  required  by  the  beginner,  giving  some  idea  of 
their  different  qualities ; and  having  thus  brought  to- 
gether the  objects  to  be  worked— upon  and  the  means 
of  working  them,  we  shall  proceed  to  give  practical 
directions  for  the  construction  of  some  common  object 
found  in  every  house,  such  as  a door  or  window  frame. 
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See.  ; judging  that  having  once  learned  ro  ’landle  tools 
well,  our  readers  will  find  no  difficulty  in  adapting  their 
knowledge  to  each  particular  piece  of  work.  We  intend 
to  give,  in  detail,  instructions  whereby  the  householder 
who  is  fortunate  enough  to  possess  out-door  space,  may 
be  enabled  to  erect  sheds  or  fowl-houses  and  cucumber 
frames,  and,  if  necessary,  small  greenhouses,  not  forgetting 
that  if  he  gets  these,  he  will  most  likely  want  some  such 
thing  as  a wheelbarrow,  and  other  conveniences,  which 
he  may  be  enabled,  by  our  directions,  to  construct  for 
himself. 

In-doors,  the  details  of  window-blinds,  curtain-poles, 
shutters,  door  locks,  and  springs,  will  be  explained  ; and 
as  now-a-days  almost  every  house  contains  some  specimen 
of  patent  machine,  we  shall  devote  a chapter  to  the  ex- 
planation of  the  working  of  a few  of  these  labour-saving 
contrivances.  Then  again,  it  is  necessary,  and  in  many 
cases  indispensable,  that 
every  occupant  of  a house 
should  be  familiar  with 
the  arrangement  of  his 
gas  and  water  apparatus  ; 
for  every  one  knows  how 
many  serious  gas  explo- 
sions and  expensive  over- 
flows of  water  might  have 
been  prevented  by  a very 
slight  knowledge  of  these 
matters. 

In  all  our  instructions 
we  shall  aim  at  being 
rather  practical  than  theo- 
retical, though  not  for- 
getting that  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  theory 
if  not  indispensable  is 
certainly  a great  assist- 
ance to  the  attainment 
of  perfection  in  practice. 

We  give  the  following 
list  of  tools  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  do  not  intend 
getting  a complete  set,  so 
that  each  may  pick  out 
what  he  most  requires, 
either  as  his  convenience 
may  dictate  or  his  pocket  admit, 
only  approximate,  and  will  var; 
cellence  sought. 


The  above  are  almost  indispensable,  and  the  following 
will  be  found  useful. 


Keyhole-saw  in  pad 
Table- vice  . 

Axe  . 

Spokeshave  . 
Mortice-gauge 
Blowpipe  (common  bent) 
Grindstone  . 


3 6 to 


5 o and  upwards. 


As  the  above  prices  are  taken  from  the  catalogue  of  3. 
noted  London  tool-maker,  we  do  not  fear  that  any  of  our 
readers  will  have  to  pay  more.  It  will  be  seen  that  for 
an  outlay  of  between  two  and  three  pounds  a very  com- 
plete and  serviceable  set  of  tools  may  be  obtained  ; but 
do  not  let  any  with  short  purses  get  the  idea  that  they 
cannot  do  with  a much  smaller  quantity  than  named  here, 

while  at  the  same  time 


d. 


Hammer 

Mallet  , . . 08 

Hand-saw  . . . 46 

Tenon-saw,  with  iron  back 
Jack-plane  with  double  iron 
Smoothing-plane  ,,  ,, 

6 Chisels,  various  widths,  @ 8d. 

2 Mortice-chisels  (^in.  & fin.)  @ is. 

1 Screw-driver 

2 Gouges  @ lod. 

4 Gimlets  (patent  twisted  are  best)  ® qd. 
6 Brad-awls  @ 2d.  . , . 

Pair  of  Pincers  . , 

,,  ,,  Pliers 

Pair  of  Compasses  (with  wing) 

Square  .... 

Mitre  Bevel  .... 
Rule  .... 

Marking-gauge 

Brace  & Bits  (accordingto  number)  10  o 


6 Files  and  Rasps 
Oilstone  (Turkey)  , 
Ofl-can 

Glue-pot  and  Brush 
Nail-punch  . 


8d. 
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we  certainly  advise  those 
who  can  afford  it  to  start 
with  some  such  assort- 
ment. From  time  to 
time,  as  we  enter  into 
the  different  branches 
mentioned  in  cur  intro- 
duction, we  shall  need  to 
make  additions  to  our 
stock. 

THE  TOOL-CHEST. 

In  cases  where  the  ex- 
penditure of  two  or  three 
pounds  is  possible  we 
should  advise  the  pur- 
chase, from  some  respect- 
able tool-maker,  of  a com- 
plete set  in  a chest,  which 
will  form  a nucleus,  to 
■which  additions  can  be 
made  as  they  are  re- 
quired. If,  however,  any 
of  our  readers  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  able 
to  set  aside  a room  as  a 
tvorkshop,  the  chest  will 
hardly  be  needed,  as  it 
will  be  found  much  more  convenient  to  hang  the  tools  in 
racks  or  perforated  shelves  fixed  by  brackets  to  the  walls 
over  the  bench.  This  saves  the  trouble  of  having  to 
replace  the  tools  in  their  box  each  time  after  using,  and 
also  facilitates  the  finding  of  them  when  wanted. 

The  engraving  (purposely  drawn  out  of  perspective 
so  as  to  show  the  interior  of  the  box  and  lid)  exhibits 
a convenient  arrangement  for  a chest,  supposing  our 
amateur  cannot  manage  to  devote  a room  exclusively 
to  the  purpose.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  lid  is  fitted 
with  narrow  contrivances  and  fastenings,  by  which 
the  tools  are  fixed,  so  that  the  lid  may  be  closed  with- 
out their  falling  from  their  places.  The  tray  rests  on 
slides  in  the  sides  of  the  box,  so  as  to  admit  of  its  being 
pushed  backwards  and  forwards  for  greater  convenience 
in  getting  at  the  articles  underneath.  Sornetimes  two 
trays  are  used  instead  of  one.  These  trays  generally 
contain  partitions  or  divisions  at  either  end,  to  keep  the 
nails,  screws,  &c.,  distinct,  the  centre  space  holding  the 
lighter  tools,  such  as  brad-awls  and  gimlets.  For  the 
chisels  and  screw-drivers,  a rack  made  of  two  slips  of 
wood  the  whole  length  of  the  box,  screwed  at  about 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  apart,  fastened  inside  the  from  at 
just  such  a distance  from  the  bottom  as  to  prevent  the 
hanging  tools  from  touching  it,  will  be  found  handy.  The 
planes,  oilstone,  and  heavier  tools  will  go  best  underneath. 
Any  strongly-made  box  may  be  easily  fitted  up  for  a tool- 
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chest  in  this  manner,  and  the  work  will  be  found  capital 
practice  for  a beginner. 

We  now  proceed  to  explain  fully  the  different  varieties 
of  the  tools,  and  the  uses  for  which  the  various  forms 
are  specially  contrived. 

In  so  doing  we  shall  doubtless  have  to  place  before  our 
readers  many  that  they  Vv'ill  not  be  likely  to  require,  but 
in  order  that  those  who  are  intending  to  purchase  tools 
should  not  be  put  to  unnecessary  expense,  it  is  important 
they  should  rightly  understand  what  they  need  and  what 
they  need  not  have.  We  shall,  therefore,  at  once  proceed 
to  the  description  of  the  different  contents  of  our  tool- 
chest,  explaining  as  simply  as  possible  the  way  of  using 
each  tool,  and  the  work  for  which  it  is  adapted,  and  adding 
instructions  as  to  the  proper  way  for  keeping  it  in  order. 

Brad-awls. — These  are  merely  pieces  of  steel  wire 
ground  with  two  faces  at  the  point,  which  faces  meet  and 
form  a cutting  edge.  In  use,  however,  this  tool  does  not 
cut,  but  wedges  the  fibres  of  wood  on  either  side.  The 
upper  end  is  sharpened  and  driven  into  a wooden  handle, 
which  has  a brass  ring  or  ferule  to  prevent  it  splitting. 
Some  awls  are  square  wires  sharpened  to  a point. 
Coopers’  awls  have  curved  blades.  Sets  of  brad-awls 
which  all  fit  into  one  socket,  and  store  away  in  the 
handle,  which  is  hollow,  and  unscrews,  may  be  met  with ; 
but  being  mostly  got  up  cheaply  they  are  seldom  satis- 
factory. 

Brace  and  Bits. — Fig.  i.  is  a diagram  of  an  ordinary 
carpenter’s  brace  made  of  wood  with  brass  mountings. 


It  is  in  principle  a simple  crank  handle.  The  piece.  A, 
which  revolves  loose,  is  rested  against  the  chest ; and  in 
the  bottom,  E,  is  a square  hole,  into  which  the  bit  is 
inserted,  and  held  either  by  a spring  catch,  or  a screw. 
There  are  various  forms  and  varieties  of  this  instrument, 
but  the  priociple  and  action  are  the  same.  The  brace  is 
turned  by  the  right  hand,  which  grasps  the  part  C ; the 
handle,  a,  being  kept  in  position  on  the  chest  by  the  left 
hand. 


P'ig.  2 is  a centre-bit.  It  consists  of  a central  tri- 
angular point.  A,  which  enters  the  wood  first  and  guides 
the  tool  ; an  arm  or  knife,  E,  which  regulates  the  diameter 
of  the  hole,  cutting  the  edge  cleanly,  and  a cutter  or 
chisel,  C,  set  obliquely,  which  follows  and  pares  up  the 
wood  into  sha\'ings.  Centre-bits  are  of  various  fixed 
sizes,  but  may  also  be  obtained  with  movable  blades,  so 
that  by  shifting  this  blade,  holes  of  different  diameters 


may  be  made  with  the  same  cutter.  For  small  holes 
a gimlet-bit,  which  is  only  an  ordinary  gimlet  with  a 
square  end  made  to  fit  the  hole  in  the  brace,  and  pin  and 
nose-bits,  are  used.  The  pin-bit.  Fig.  3,  is  a fluted  rod, 
sharpened  at  the  end  like  a small  gouge  ; the  nose-bit  is 
like  a pin-bit  with  a small  blade  turned  under,  which  cuts 
out  the  wood  ; Fig.  4 is  a countersink-bit,  used  for  en- 
larging holes,  or  to  sink  a depression  to  allow  the  heads 
of  screws  to  be  buried  level  with  the  surface.  Augers 
and  screw-drivers  are  also  fitted  as  bits,  and  rymers  or 
broaches,  for  enlarging  or  making  holes  taper,  are  used 
in  the  same  way.  Of  drills  and  the  more  powerful  forms 
of  ratchet  braces,  we  shall  have  to  treat  when  we  arrive 
at  metal  work. 

Chisels. — A common  chisel.  Fig.  5,  is  a flat  blade  of 
steel  sharpened  from  one  side  at  an  angle  of  about  thirty 
degrees.  It  is  driven  into  a wooden  handle  up  to  the 
shoulder.  In  principle  all  chisels  are  wedges,  and  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  as  such  they  tend  to  split 
and  tear  up  the  fibre  of  wood  when  the  shaving  cut  is  too 
thick  to  bend  to  the  pressure  of  the  edge  of  the  tool. 
Paring  chisels  are  much  thinner  and  wider  than  ordinary 
ones,  and  are.  used  for  clearing  out  deep  holes,  such  as 
mortices. 


Fig.  5- 


Mortice  Chisels,  Fig.  6,  are  much  stronger  and  thicker, 
and  are  sharpened  in  the  same  way,  but  with  an  angle 
rather  less  acute.  Gouges  are  only  curved  chisels,  and 
are  used  in  the  same  manner.  Chisels  are  used  either  by 
the  pressure  of  the  hand,  or  by  blows  of  a mallet,  the  flat 
side  being  always  kept  in  the  intended  path  of  the  blade, 
which  path  it  regulates  and  guides. 


Fioj.  6. 


The  above  diagrams  show  the  chisel-blades  seen  on 
the  edge  and  from  the  back. 

In  sharpening  chisels  they  should  be  ground  on  the 
stone  slightly  more  acute  than  their  finished  edge  is 
intended  to  be  ; this  is  in  order  to  reduce  the  surface, 
which  will  have  to  be  perfected  or  polished  upon  the  oil- 
stone. In  all  cases  after  sharpening  it  will  be  found  that 
there  is  a slight  burred  or  wire  edge  upon  the  extreme  end 
of  the  flat  side  of  the  blade  which  must  be  removed  by 
rubbing  on  the  stone,  taking  care  to  keep  the  blade  down 
perfectly  flat  on  the  stone,  or  a second  bevel  will  be  pro- 
duced, thereby  increasing  the  angle  of  the  edge,  and 
destroying  the  keenness  of  the  tool.  In  sharpening  on 
the  oilstone  the  tool  must  be  firmly  held  by  both  hands, 
and  rubbed  backwards  and  forwards,  always  being 
traversed  in  a parallel  path,  as  any  approach  to  a rocking 
motion  would  produce  a thick  rounded  edge.  Gouges  are 
sharpened  in  the  same  way,  of  course  receiving  a rolling 
motion  to  bring  all  parts  of  its  edge  into  contact  with  the 
stone.  This  motion  requires  some  little  practice  to  per- 
form satisfactorily.  The  wire  edge  on  the  inside  of  the 
gouge  is  removed  by  rubbing  a small  round  slip  of  oil- 
stone against  it,  but  in  this  case  the  chisel  is  fixed  and 
the  stone  moved. 

In  large  workshops  stones  are  kept  having  hollow 
grooves  in  their  surfaces,  in  whichThe  round  gouge  blades 
are  rubbed.  Both  chisels  and  gouges  are  made  of  v'arious 
widths  and  strength ; but  three  or  four  of  each  will  be 
found  sufficient. 
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THE  AQUARIUM.— I. 

As  the  study  of  all  animal  and  vegetable  life  presents 
to  the  mind  a special  and  elevating  influence  in  addition 
to  the  interest  it  excites,  it  is  a subject  for  personal 
gratitude,  that  the  principles  upon  which  the  structure  of 
the  aquarium  is  founded  have  been  so  carried  out  and 
simplified,  that  this  little  world  in  miniature  may  be 
adapted  to  any  scale,  and  that  in  place  of  the  bowl 
in  which  gold-fish  were  formerly  imprisoned  and  doomed 
to  a slow  consumptive  death,  we  can  adorn  the  parlour 
window  with  a self- 
renovating,  self-sup- 
porting lake,  in  which 
the  denizens  of  the 
water  imbibe  their 
natural  food,  and 
breathe  the  gases 
necessary  to  their 
healthy  existence. 

To  the  hard-work- 
ing town  dweller, 
who  seldom  sees  the 
country,  or  has  an 
opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing the  interest- 
ing operations  of  na- 
ture, an  aqua-viva- 
rium  must  be  espe- 
cially entertaining, 
and,  as  in  the  course 
of  our  papers  we 
hope  to  prove,  easily 
attainable,  being 
neither  expensive  to 
form  nor  difficult  to 
manage. 

The  first  matter 
essential  to  be  un- 
derstood is  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the 
aquarium  should  be 
managed.  To  sup- 
port animal  life  cer- 
tain natural  opera- 
tions must  be  car- 
ried on,  and  upon 
the  proper  provision 
for  these,  success  will 
depend.  If  a gold- 
fish be  placed  in  a 
“globe”  of  water,  it 
will  at  first  glide 
comfortably  round, 
about  half-way  be- 
tween the  surface 
and  the  bottom,  but 
after  a few  hours  it 
will  become  languid, 

-get  nearer  to  the  surface,  and  ultimately  raise  its  mouth 
out  of  the  water,  as  if  gasping  for  breath — a sure  sign 
that  the  water  does  not  furnish  it  with  what  is  re- 
quired for  its  comfort.  No  animal  can  exist  without 
air,  and  fish,  like  creatures  that  live  on  land,  need 
a supply  of  oxygen,  which  is  the  gaseous  element  in 
air  that  supports  life.  Besides  this,  animals  give  off 
by  respiration  a poisonous  gas,  called  carbonic  acid, 
which  must  by  some  means  be  disposed  of,  or  it  will  im- 
pregnate the  surrounding  air  or  water,  and  ultimately 
destroy  the  creatures  within  reach  of  its  influence.  Now 
the  reason  that  the  gold-fish  becomes  uncomfortable  is 
that  it  has  by  breathing  exhausted  the  air  in  the  water, 
and  polluted  it  with  its  exhalations  ; the  oxygen  has  been 
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consumed,  and  the  carbonic  acid  has  been  imported  into 
the  water,  although  to  all  appearances  it  remains  clean 
and  pure.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  what  is  required  to 
render  the  aquarium  self-supporting,  and  obviate  an 
otherwise  necessary  change  of  water,  is  that  something 
should  be  introduced  that  will  supply  air  and  at  the  same 
time  absorb  carbonic  acid.  To  ascertain  what  will 
perform  this  office,  we  have  only  to  look  into  a pond  or 
river,  or  peep  into  the  pools  among  the  rocks  at  the  sea- 
side, when  we  shall  discover  that  Nature’s  own  method 
of  purifying  and  aerating  the  water  is  by  vegetable 

growth.  In  fact,  it 
may  be  laid  down 
as  a principle,  that 
in  an  ac^uarium  the 
natural  condition  of 
its  inmates  should 
as  nearly  as  possible 
be  imitated  in  every 
particular.  There 
should  be  the  same 
animals,  the  same 
kind  of  vegetation, 
the  same  amount  of 
light,  and  the  same 
temperature  as  if  the 
aquarium  were  a 
nook  in  the  corner 
of  a natural  piece  of 
water. 

The  dimensions  c f 
the  aquarium  mustcf 
course  depend  upon 
the  space  that  can 
be  afforded.  The 
simplest  and  least 
expensive  is  the  bell 
glass.  Fig.  I,  such 
as  confectioners  use 
to  cover  cakes.  This 
being  inverted  and 
placed  upon  a stand, 
forms  a pretty  orna- 
ment, and  has  the 
advantage  of  being 
adaptable  to  any 
situation.  By  the 
arrangement  of  a few 
ferns  in  pots,  and  a 
basket  of  creeping 
plants  suspended 
from  above,  a win- 
dow may  be  made 
exceedingly  orna- 
mental. Where  space 
is  not  so  much  an 
object,  an  oblong 
tank  may  be  se- 
lected. This  may  be 
made  of  any  size.  For  fresh  water  the  framework  may 
be  of  wood,  zinc,  iron,  or  glass  pillars,  with  glass  sides, 
but  the  best  are  those  made  of  slate  with  a glass  front, 
or  with  slate  ends  and  glass  at  the  front  and  back.  If  not 
made  of  slate,  the  bottom  should  be  lined  either  with 
glass  or  slate,  which  can  be  embedded  in  a thin  layer  of 
Portland  cement.  Wood  frames  are  undoubtedly  the 
least  durable  for  the  purpose,  for  they  soon  leak,  and 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  repaired. 

Tanks  for  fitting  on  the  outside  of  window-sills,  where 
much  weight  would  be  an  objection,  may  be  made  with  a 
sloping  back,  as  in  Fig.  2.  This  shape  has  also  the  ad- 
vantage of  presenting  a large  surface  of  water  to  the 
action  of  the  air,  but  it  is  most  suited  for  marine  aquari,-’, 
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in  which  the  objects  do  not  require  so  much  space  to 
move  in.  When  it  is  intended  to  place  the  aquarium 
some  distance  from  the  window,  the  hexagonal  shape, 
Fig.  3,  is  often  chosen  as  the  most  ornamental ; but  this 
is  also  better  adapted  for  marine  than  fresh-water 
specimens. 

Having  selected  the  shape  of  the  aquarium,  the  next 


consideration  is  the  place  it  should  occupy,  which  in  most 
cases  will  be  in  front  of  a window.  The  best  situation  is 
a window  looking  towards  the  east,  where  it  will  get  the 
morning  sun  for  about  two  hours.  The  mid-day  sun  is 
too  hot.  If  you  have  not  a window  looking  to  the  east, 
give  it  a southern  aspect,  but  be  careful  to  shade  off  the 
noonday  sun  ; a northern  aspect  is  never  good  for  an 
aquarium  ; a western  is  seriously  bad.  The  great  point 


Fig.  2. 


is  to  keep  up  an  equal  temperature  as  much  as  possible, 
the  range  being  from  45°  to  65°  Fahr.  This  may  be 
done  by  opening  the  window  in  summer,  and  by  drawing 
back  the  tank  from  the  window  on  winter  evenings.  On 
no  account  should  the  water  be  allowed  to  freeze.  Not 
only  do  you  risk  the  bursting  of  your  tank,  but  the  fish 
and  plants  will  droop  and  die. 

It  is  a matter  of  importance  that  the  admission  of  light 
and  heat  should  be  properly  regulated,  and  that  they 
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should  be  admitted  only  through  the  surface  of  the 
water.  To  accomplish  this,  in  the  case  of  bell-glasses 
or  tanks  with  glass  ends  and  back,  thin  green  paper  should 
be  pasted  over  all  the  glass  except  the  front,  up  to  the 
water-line  ; by  this  means  the  light  is  subdued,  besides 
which  the  objects  in  the  aquarium  will  always  present  a 
better  and  more  natural  appearance  if  the  light  is  ad- 
mitted at  the  top.  The  temporary  aquaria  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867 — a most  successful  experi- 
ment of  its  kind— were  all  constructed  on  this  principle, 
and  presented  an  exceedingly  beautiful  appearance.  The 


admission  of  light  through  the  opposite  side  or  end  of  a 
tank  will  produce  an  excessive  growth  of  vegetation,  and 
cause  the  accumulation  of  a green  film  on  the  front,  that 
will,  in  a short  time,  obscure  the  contents  of  the  aquarium 
from  view. 

Having  made  or  planned  your  aquarium,  you  must 
prepare  the  bed  of  your  pond.  The  first  thing  is  to  get 
some  river  sand,  or  fine  gravel,  cleanse  it  thoroughly 
till  the  water  runs  from  it  quite  clear,  and  then  lay  it  in 
the  bottom  of  the  tank  to  the  thickness  of  an  inch  at 
least ; over  this,  in  places,  lay  small  pebbles  ; if  you 
want  a rock-work  or  miniature  caverns,  pile  up  small 
blocks  of  granite,  fastening  them  together  with  the  best 
Portland  cement ; other  cements  are  liable  to  taint  the 
water  and  injure  the  fish,  and  even  this  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  water  for  a week,  in  order  that  it 
may  part  with  any  soluble  matter  it  may  contain.  Having 
laid  your  sand  and  gravel,  and  built  your  rockery,  let  the 
cement  get  firm,  then  add  the  water,  and  empty  and 
refill  it  till  the  water  is  perfectly  clear,  when  it  will  be 
in  a proper  condition  to  receive  the  plants  intended  to  be 
introduced. 

FURNITURE.— I. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

On  the  correctness  of  the  taste  displayed  in  furnishing  a 
house,  or  only  a few  rooms,  depends  altogether  the  air 
of  comfort  which  either  will  wear,  and  a corresponding 
degree  of  pleasure  or  discomfort  to  those  who  live  in  them. 
Often  on  entering  a strange  room  one  feels  a sense  of 
1 indescribable  irritability,  arising  either  from  the  incon- 
gruity of  the  furniture  as  regards  size,  style,  and  general 
ornamentation,  or  from  the  inharmonious  colouring  of  the 
draperies,  the  confusion  of  pattern  on  the  carpet,  or  the 
dazzling  design  of  the  wall-paper,  not  dazzling  from  its 
brilliancy,  but  from  the  regular  and  close  recurrence  of 
stripes,  circles,  and  other  geometrical  forms,  which  be- 
wilder the  sight  as  if  the  pattern  were  in  motion. 

The  proper  furnishing  of  a house  is  as  much  a fine  art  as 
painting,  and  if  the  rules  do  not  come  by  an  intuitive  faculty 
they  may  be  acquired.  The  glaring  defects  in  modern 
house-furnishing  are,  first,  incongruity  of  form  and  size  of 
furniture  with  the  surroundings  and  means  of  the  pos- 
sessor, and  next,  an  elaborate  decoration  of  the  rooms  out 
of  keeping  with  the  position  of  the  owner.  And  the  third 
is  the  elaboration  of  ornament  on  the  furniture,  this  not 
being  superadded  to  utility,  but  subversive  of  it — ornament 
being  understood  to  mean  a superfluity  above  utility — 
permanently  fixed  or  carved  upon  the  article.  Decoration 
means  something  portable,  as  vases,  glasses,  and  pictures. 
The  walls  of  a room  covered  with  an  appropriate  wall- 
paper,  a ceiling  elaborately  worked  in  moulded  forms,  as 
well  as  its  cornices,  and  carved  or  beaded  doors,  are  said 
to  be  ornamental.  The  meanings  of  the  two  words  are  verj^ 
distinct.  A person  may  be  decorated  with  a feather,  but 
is  not  thereby  rendered  more  ornamental.  A man’s  own 
fine  head  of  hair  is  an  ornament— it  is  irremovable  by 
ordinary  means — but  his  medals  and  jewellery  are 
decorations. 

Elaboration  of  ornament  and  decoration,  in  a house  of 
great  pretension  but  with  small  means  to  support  it,  is 
not  a mark  of  good  taste,  neither  is  confusion  of  colour  ; 
when  blues  and  greens,  reds  and  violets,  are  indiscrimi- 
nately mingled. 

The  treatment  of  the  walls  in  small  houses  at  a rental 
of  £,20  to  ^50  per  annum  is  usually  very  unsatisfactory. 
In  the  suburbs  of  large  towns  the  rooms  of  such  houses 
are  generally  small ; thus  a large-patterned  paper  will 
cause  them  to  appear  much  smaller,  and  the  use  of  a 
border  will  produce  an  apparent  decrease  in  their  height. 
The  return  to  fashion  of  the  wainscot,  or  dado,  is  of 
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inestimable  value  to  those  about  to  furnish  a small  house ; ' 
and  about  the  economy  of  its  use  there  can  be  no  question,  j 
In  the  narrow  passages  a high  dado,  painted  a dark  buffi 
or  brown,  with  a line  still  darker  on  top,  and  the  upper  ' 
wall  coloured  in  distemper,  is  superior  in  its  wear  and  [ 
cleanliness  to  any  wall-paper,  as  the  painted  dado  can  be 
kept  fresh  and  clean  with  soap  and  w'ater,  and  the  dis- 
tempering renewed  when  necessary  at  a small  cost.  This 
treatment  can  be  continued  up  the  staircase,  and  the 
painting  of  the  doors  and  woodwork  in  the  house  should 
be  of  a uniform  tint.  For  yellow  or  buff  walls  the  dado 
and  woodwork  may  be  chocolate  or  olive  brown,  or  a 
dark  blue  toned  down  with  black.  With  walls  of  pale 
sage  green,  the  woodwork  may  be  either  darker  tints  of 
the  same,  or  dull  green-blue,  olive-brown,  or  Indian  red. 
The  fashion  of  graining  the  woodwork  in  imitation  of 
natural  woods  can  only  be  defended  on  the  score  of 
durability,  as  it  is  ugly  and  inartistic  in  the  extreme. 

In  the  bedrooms,  where  we  desire  to  combine  “ sweet- 
ness and  light,”  the  paper  should  never  be  a source  of 
arithmetical  problems  to  the  occupant,  but  should  con- 
tain some  rambling  design,  in  which,  try  our  best,  we  can 
discern  neither  beginning  nor  end,  and  should  be  of  pale 
shades  of  either  rose,  amber,  or  green. 

For  both  drawing-room  and  dining-rooms  the  new  wall- 
papers, in  lengths  with  the  accompanying  dado,  are  now 
produced  at  prices  within  the  reach  of  all. 

The  ceilings  throughout  the  house  require  to  be  coloured 
in  sympathy  with  the  respective  rooms.  A warm  tone  of 
straw-colour  or  pink  on  the  ceiling  of  a room  on  the  north 
side  of  the  house  adds  sunshine  to  the  aspect  at  once. 
The  cold  white  we  have  been  so  long  used  to  is  no  longer 
fashionable,  and  we  have  returned  to  the  charming  ideas 
of  decoration  still  to  be  admired  in  houses  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan period. 

The  blinds  should  be  uniform  in  material  in  the  front 
of  a house.  The  front  windows  may  have  Venetian  blinds 
if  it  be  a southern  aspect,  while  if  facing  the  north  they 
may  be  made  of  buff  union  cloth,  which  produces  a 
mellow,  warm  tone  when  the  light  passes  through  it,  or 
the  newly-introduced  red  blinds,  which  are  equally  pretty 
and  comfortable-looking. 

There  are  some  rules  for  furnishing  rooms  properly 
which  may  be  always  remembered,  and  which  will  well 
repay  the  trouble  of  learning.  As  regards  form,  the  more 
cultivated  and  refined  the  intellect  the  greater  is  the 
craving  for  correct  and  refined  designs.  It  is  truthfully 
said  that  “the  eye  creates  its  own  beauty,”  but  on  the 
other  hand  the  eye  may  be  educated  not  to  select  forms 
of  ugliness  and  fancy  them  beautiful. 

In  small  rooms,  if  any  of  the  furniture  be  too  large,  no 
matter  how  good  its  quality,  how  handsome  its  shape,  or 
how  perfect  its  finish,  if  it  have  no  fitness  for  its  place  it 
will  exhibit  the  pretension  and  vulgar  ambition  of  its 
owner,  and  look  more  as  if  taken  in  payment  of  a debt 
than  as  if  selected  by  an  educated  mind.  Costly  carved 
furniture,  or  imitation  of  such,  is  totally  out  of  place 
when  accompanied  by  small  means  and  limited  domestic 
service  ; for  it  is  either  covered  to  keep  it  from  dust,  or  it 
is  not  kept  clean  and  bright,  as  carved  work  should  be  ; 
and  thus  it  gives  a look  of  shabbiness  to  the  whole  place, 
which  irritates  the  temper  of  an  observer,  but  is  totally 
unfelt  by  those  who  see  without  observing.  Plain  but 
well-shaped  furniture,  without  angles  or  stiffness,  shining 
and  clean,  and  having  no  dust-holes,  gives  a marvellous 
sense  of  repose  to  the  looker-on,  provided  such  furniture 
is  for  use  and  not  for  show. 

Almost  the  first  thing  to  be  done  towards  furnishing  is 
the  making  and  putting  up  of  blinds  ; and  where  expense 
is  matter  of  consideration,  and  Venetian  blinds  not  to 
be  thought  of,  the  affair  is  not  one  of  trouble  nor  much 
cost.  Brass  blind-furniture,  requiring  only  fixing  with 
nails  or  screws,  can  be  obtained  at  most  ironmongers’.  It 


consists  of  the  wheel  and  pin  for  each  end  of  a roller ; 
j also,  the  sockets  for  fixing  them  into  the  proper  place, 
i The  wooden  rollers  and  laths  are  usually  kept  by  car- 
penters ready  for  sale.  A woman  may  manage  to  fix  all 
I this  properly,  and  afterwards  make  the  blinds  and  put 
them  up. 

The  blind  must  not  be  nailed  close  to  the  ends  of  the 
roller,  but  a space  of  half  an  inch  left  on  each  side.  Thus, 
if  the  roller  be  36  inches  long  from  end  to  end,  allow  35 
inches  for  the  space  the  calico  of  the  blind  is  to  fill,  and 
the  calico  for  this  blind  must  measure  37  inches  in  width 
— always  keeping  the  blind  material  one  inch  wider  than 
the  roller.  The  cloth  will  require  the  selvage  to  be  cut  off 
straight,  and  then  the  two  sides  folded  down  an  inch  in 
width.  To  do  this  accurately,  with  an  inch  measure  and 
black-lead  pencil  mark  off  the  width  of  an  inch  down  each 
side.  Then  fold  the  seam,  single-turned,  on  the  marks, 
and  herring-bone  them  down. 

For  the  seam  to  admit  the  lath,  turn  down  a hem,  and 
work  in  the  centre  of  it  an  eyelet-hole  in  overcast  stitch  for 
the  purpose  of  admitting  the  ring-screw.  Then,  instead  of 
hemming  this,  sew  it.  Turn  down  once  the  remaining 
raw  edge  of  the  blind,  and  mark  the  centre  with  marking- 
ink  ; write  on  it,  also,  the  name  of  the  room  in  which  it 
is  to  be  placed.  Mark  with  ink  the  centre  of  the  blind- 
roller,  and  the  lath  the  same,  and  also  with  the  name  of 
the  room  ; so  that,  when  a change  of  blinds  is  necessary, 
there  is  no  waste  of  time  or  trouble  in  measuidng  them 
for  the  difterent  windows.  In  nailing  on  the  blind,  nail  it 
first  in  the  centre,  then  at  the  two  ends,  with  a few  tin 
tacks,  not  driven  close ; then  try  with  the  two  hands 
whether  the  blind  will  roll  well.  If  not,  it  is  certain  that 
somewhere  it  is  not  straight,  and  will  require  to  be  put  so. 

After  the  blinds,  the  kitchen  requisites  should  be  men- 
tioned. The  matter  of  kitchen  ranges  is  a vexed  one. 
Makers  recommend  different  kinds  ; but  a truly  eco- 
nomical and  serviceable  range — one  that  burns  little 
fuel,  not  as  matter  of  choice,  but  of  necessity,  and 
gives  the  greatest  amount  of  heat  without  waste— is  yet 
to  be  found.  Many  of  them  ai'e  wonderful  contrivances, 
apparently,  for  the  saving  of  labour,  but  with  far  too 
much  ingenuity  about  them  for  any  but  an  engineer 
to  manage  ; being  also,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  coal- 
consuming. The  small  cooking  stoves  for  use  with  a 
lamp  are  in  some  cases  marvels  of  economy,  and  t\yo 
people  can  cook  their  own  meals  with  the  smallest 
possible  amount  of  labour  and  cost.  Gas  stoves  are  an 
improvement  on  the  ordinary  kitchen  range,  but  the 
expense  of  the  requisite  fittings  is  an  objection.  To 
know  how  to  cook  with  simple  means  and  appliances  is 
an  art  which  may  be  easily  acquired,  and  to  this  object 
our  papers  on  Cooking  will  be  especially  directed. 

There  is  one  thing  which  most  kitchens  may  ha.ve  at  a 
moderate  expense,  and  that  is  a -warm-plate,  made  in  the 
shape  of  a tin  box,  a quarter  of  a yard  deep,  half  a yai'd 
wide,  and  forty  inches  long,  similar  in  shape  to  those 
which  pastry-cooks  keep  filled  -with  boiling  water  to  re- 
warm their  pastry.  This  can  be  fixed  to  serve  as  a table, 
and  forms,  with  the  aid  of  gas,  a hot-plate  for  keeping  food 
in  dishes  warm  till  the  moment  of  serving.  The  top 
should  have  two  hinged  lids,  and  the  bottom  be  per- 
forated to  admit  of  two  jets  of  gas  underneath  the  lids, 
which  can  be  opened  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  it.  This 
same  contrivance  can  be  placed  in  the  cupboard  adjoining 
the  boiler ; a pipe  fitted  to  the  latter  will  conduct  the  steam, 
and  so  keep  it  always  hot,  without  the  expense  of  gas. 

Kitchen  cupboards  should  have  shelves  which,  unless 
the  landlord  places  them  in,  need  not  be  fixtures.  Mov- 
able shelves,  fitted  into  a groove  like  the  sides  of  a box, 
and  furnished  with  rollers,  can  be  drawm  in  and  out  at 
pleasure  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  them. 

It  is  not  often  that  laths  and  hooks  for  hanging  up 
dish-covers  are  found  in  houses  of  moderate  rental.  For 
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these,  two  uprights  require  to  be  driven  into  the  wall,  one 
at  each  end,  and  not  deeper  than  the  largest  dish-cover, 
and  upon  these  a wooden  lattice-work  is  fixed,  with  also 
the  necessary  brass  hooks  screwed  in,  for  holding  the 
covers.  The  lattice-work  prevents  the  covers  from  greas- 
ing the  wall  if,  as  is  often  the  case,  a careless  servant 
put  them  up  without  wiping. 

In  dark  kitchens,  or  others  where  the  range  is  set  in  a 
dark  place,  one  of  the  greatest  comforts  to  a cook  is  to 
have  a gas-light  placed,  with  movable  joint,  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  range  when  facing  it,  but  high  up,  so 
that  a light  may  be  thrown  on  the  saucepans  or  frying- 
pans  when  needed.  In  the  shelves  of  the  kitchen  dresser, 
and  in  all  shelves  of  cupboards,  there  should  be  a sloping 
groove  in  the  centre,  terminating  in  a raised  rim,  other- 
wise too  often  on  the  slamming  of  a door  the  crockery 
will  clatter  down  and  be  broken.  A beading  put  on  is  of 
little  use 

Every  mistress,  no  matter  what  her  income,  has  ncr 
own  ideas  about  the  kind  and  quantity  of  kitchen  fur- 
niture required.  A young  bride  leaves  her  home,  where 
a sufficient  number  of  servants  have  been  kept  for  all 
household  work,  where  the  kitchens  are  bright  with  tins 
and  coppers,  and  everything  looks  as  comfortable  as 
labour  can  make  it.  Full  of  the  memory  of  this,  she  has 
no  idea  but  that  her  kitchen  must  look  nearly  the  same, 
and  therefore  provides  the  usual  adornments,  though 
having  but  one  servant,  perhaps,  to  perform  all  the  duties 
of  a regular  staff. 

In  a small  family  with  less  than  two  servants,  we  hold 
that  no  more  bright  articles  should  be  introduced  than  are 
needed  for  daily  use,  and  no  more  time  be  expended  upon 
the  polishing  of  them  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  A 
general  servmnt  cannot  do  more  in  the  kitchen  than  to 
keep  the  dish-covers,  kitchen  fender  and  fire-irons,  tin 
funnels,  tea  and  coffee  pots  bright ; but  it  does  not  follow 
that  ample  requisites  in  the  way  of  saucepans,  strainers, 
and  things  of  the  kind  should  not  be  provided.  In  our 
Cookery  articles  our  readers  will  find  instructions  as  to 
the  various  culinary  utensils  which  are  requisite.  We 
here  only  suggest  the  kitchen  furniture  generally. 


GARDENING.— I. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  signs  of  the  times  that  the 
love  of  gardening  and  its  practice,  in  and  around  our 
towns,  have  greatly  increased  within  the  last  few  years. 
Men  of  all  classes,  deeply  engaged  in  business,  from  the 
humblest  mechanic  upwards,  show  a growing  disposition 
to  cultivate  what  Bacon  has  termed  “ the  purest  of  human 
pleasures,”  and  add  to  their  homes  that-  adornment  which 
may  be  found  in  the  culture  of  such  a piece  of  ground  as 
their  means  will  allow  them  to  secure.  Much  has  been 
written  to  assist  in  the  gratification  of  this  wholesome 
taste,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  people  generally  have 
still  a great  deal  to  learn  as  to  the  principles  which  should 
guide  them  in  their  gardening  amusements,  and  the 
direction  in  which  their  time  and  outlay  might  be  ex- 
pended to  the  best  advantage.  In  the  present  paper  we 
shall  offer  a few  hints  as  to  the  general  principles  which 
should  be  kept  in  view  in  suburban  gardening,  especially 
in  small  plots  of  ground,  leaving  gardening  upon  a larger 
scale  for  future  consideration  ; and  we  shall  follow  these 
hints  by  details  as  to  the  profitable  culture  of  flowers, 
vegetables,  and  fruit,  by  persons  whose  means  and  whose 
opportunity  for  gardening  are  alike  limited. 

CONDITIONS  OF  TOWN  GARDENING. 

It  is  often  supposed  that  the  conditions  of  soil,  at- 
mosphere, &c.,  under  which  gardening  is  pursued  in  the 
vicinity  of  towns,  render  it  difficult  to  meet  with  a similar 
measure  of  success  to  that  found  in  country  gardens.  If 
any  proof  were  wanted  of  the  general  ignorance  which 


exists  on  gardening  subjects,  it  would  be  afforded  by  the 
prevalence  of  this  belief.  The  fact  is  that,  rightly  followed, 
town  gardening  may  be  made  as  successful  and  as  pro- 
fitable as  gardening ' in  the  country  ; and  the  reason  why 
the  one  so  often  presents  an  unfavourable  contrast  to  the 
other  is  chiefly  that  suitable  subjects  are  not  employed, 
or,  if  used,  are  not  tended  with  proportionate  care. 
What  will  grow  well  in  the  country  will  often  not  thrive  well 
in  a town,  and  the  attempt  to  rear  the  same  plants  and  the 
same  varieties  under  the  two  widely  different  conditions, 
frequently  results  in  conspicuous  failure.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  town  growth  is  peculiarly  suited  to  some 
classes  of  plants,  which  positively  flourish  better  in  the  more 
heavily-charged  air.  The  greater  quantity  of  ammonia  in  a 
town  atmosphere,  which  is  constantly  being  brought  down 
in  large  quantities  by  the  rains  and  absorbed  into  the 
ground,  is  precisely  what  many  vegetables  and  plants 
require  for  their  full  development ; and  the  town  gardener 
has  therefore  in  this  case  a constant  and  natural  supply  of 
that  which  the  country  farmer  is  at  considerable  expense 
to  procure  by  artificial  means. 

Again,  the  greater  warmth  which  is  found  in  towns  as 
compared  with  the  open  country  in  winter,  is  eminently 
favourable  to  many  of  the  forms  of  vegetable  life.  The 
superior  growth  and  condition  often  observed  in  many  of 
our  best  evergreens  in  town  as  compared  with  the  same 
objects  in  the  country,  is  an  instance  of  the  peculiar 
suitability  of  the  neighbourhood  of  town  to  a certain  class 
of  plants  ; and  in  other  classes  it  is  equally  favourable  to 
some  varieties,  although  it  may  be  injurious  to  others. 
What  these  varieties  are  we  shall  have  occasion  to  point 
out  under  their  several  headings,  when  we  come  to  touch 
upon  the  different  kinds  of  plants  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 

But,  while  the  gardener  in  town  or  suburb  should  bear 
these  facts  in  mind  for  his  encouragement,  he  must  also 
remember  not  only  that  it  is  necessary  to  choose  suitable 
plants  for  his  garden,  but  to  counteract  the  impurity  of 
a town  atmosphere  by  greater  attention  to  the  cleanliness 
of  his  plants.  The  leaves  of  a plant  are  its  air-vessels, 
through  which  impurity  will  be  conveyed  to  its  system  if 
it  exists  in  the  surrounding  air.  A good  supply  of  water 
in  dry  and  dusty  weather  is  therefore  doubly  necessary 
to  plants  grown  in  town  ; but  the  water  should  be  applied, 
not  to  the  roots  only,  as  is  the  general  practice,  but  by 
gentle  sprinkling  or  washing  as  in  a rainfall,  over  the 
entire  surface  of  the  plant.  At  frequent  intervals  the  soot 
and  dust  which  are  sure  to  settle  more  or  less  on  the  leaves 
should  be  entirely  washed  away,  and  the  plants,  if  healthy, 
will  immediately  repay  the  attention  by  their  fresh 
appearance  and  vigorous  growth. 

These  two  principles  of  suitable  selection  of  plants  and 
constant  attention  to  cleanliness,  are  the  chief  points 
necessary  to  be  observed  to  enable  the  town  and  suburban 
gardener  to  compete  successfully  with  the  resident  in  the 
country.  But  now  as  to  other  matters  which  demand  his 
consideration. 

THE  SOIL,  AND  HOW  TO  IMPROVE  IT. 

The  first  is,  to  study  at  the  outset  the  character  of  the 
soil  with  which  he  has  to  deal.  This  must  be  his  guide 
as  to  the  class  of  plants  that  he  should  attempt  to  grow. 
Some  flourish  in  ligl^t  while  others  thrive  in  heavy  soils, 
and  his  choice  must  be  made  accordingly ; but  it  is  always 
possible  in  a small  garden,  by  a little  judicious  outlay,  to 
do  much  to  alleviate  the  general  character  of  the  soil, 
whether  of  the  one  kind  or  the  other.  Stiff  clayey  soil,  for 
instance,  may  be  lightened  by  the  addition  of  sand,  road- 
scrapings,  and  vegetable  manure ; while  too  light  a soil  re- 
quires the  addition  of  clay  or  marl  and  rich  vegetable  earth. 

Many  suburban  gardens,  attached  to  newly-built  houses, 
are  formed  of  meadow  land  recently  broken  up  ; and  the 
soil  in  these  is  generally  sufficiently  rich  and  fertile  to  form 
a basis  for  operations  without  much  trouble  in  preparation. 
But  in  others  the  ground  which  the  ga>-dener  has  to  cultivate 
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is  thickly  strewn  or  intermixed  with  brick  and  rubble, 
which  must  be  carefully  cleared  away  before  he  can  do 
any  good  with  it.  Even  this  rubbish,  however,  will  be 
useful  in  small  quantities,  as  a little  of  it  interspersed  in 
the  subsoil  will  assist  in  the  drainage  of  the  ground.  It  is 
a common  mistake  to  remove  all  stones  from  the  earth  or 
mould.  They  assist  in  keeping  the  ground  open  and 
making  it  porous,  preventing  it  from  caking  in  the  heat  of 
summer,  or  being  washed  out  of  the  beds  on  to  the  paths 
in  heavy  showers  of  rain.  Moreover,  in  hot  weather 
stones  are  highly  useful  in  preventing  the  loss  of  moisture 
from  the  plants  by  evaporation ; for,  if  you  remove  a stone 
from  the  surface  of  the  mould,  you  will  generally  find  the 
earth  damp  underneath. 

Then,  again,  the  soil  may  be  shallow  in  depth,  and 
require  either  that  fresh  soil  should  be  imported  or  that 
the  subsoil  should  be  brought  up  by  trenching — an  opera- 
tion which  we  shall  hereafter  explain.  Lastly,  and  more 
commonly  still,  the  fruitfulness  of  the  ground  may  have 
been  quite  exhausted  by  previous  operations,  in  which 
case  plenty  of  manure  must  be  dug  well  into  it.  Rotted 
stable  manure  is  the  best  possible  material  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  many  others  are  easily  procured.  Road 
scrapings,  matter  gathered  from  ditch  bottoms,  all  kinds 
of  vegetable  refuse,  with  lime,  soot,  &c.,  are  all  useful  in 
their  way,  according  to  the  character  of  the  soil  and  its 
condition.  The  right  use  of  manures  will  form  the  subject 
of  a future  chapter. 

ASPECT  OF  THE  GROUND. 

Other  considerations  to  which  proper  regard  must  be 
paid  are  the  aspect  and  the  surroundings  of  the  garden. 
If  the  general  aspect  be  south  or  south-west,  you  may 
attempt  to  grow  vines,  fruit  trees,  and  many  delicate 
vegetables  and  flowers  with  which  you  would  certainly 
fail  if  your  garden  were  exposed  chiefly  to  north  and  easterly 
winds.  It  may  be  that  your  plot  of  ground  is  so  situated 
that  you  have  two  entirely  different  aspects,  one  side  being 
fully  exposed  to  the  genial  influences  of  the  sun  and  the 
south-west  breezes,  and  the  other  lying  nearly  always  in  the 
shade,  and  meeting  only  the  keener  winds.  You  will  find 
both  sides  useful  for  different  purposes.  On  the  brighter 
side,  for  instance,  besides  planting  your  vines  and  fruit 
trees,  you  may  sow  your  seeds  in  spring,  and  the  rising 
plants  will  get  warmth  and  shelter  until  they  are  ready 
for  planting  out.  The  other  side  will  be  equally  valuable 
as  summer  advances  ; for  many  of  your  vegetables  and 
tender  plants  which  would  be  burnt  up  by  the  heat,  will 
here  flourish  in  the  shade.  You  must  carefully  observe, 
then,  the  aspect  of  the  ground,  and  be  guided  by  this  in 
your  planting 

WALLS  AND  FENCES. 

The  next  point  for  consideration  is  the  manner  in  which 
the  garden  is  enclosed — whether  by  fence  or  wall.  Brick 
walls,  as  a rule,  are  much  less  suited  to  gardening  purposes 
than  open  fences.  They  obstruct  the  light,  and  the  free 
passage  of  air  to  the  plants.  The  wind  and  the  rain  beat 
forcibly  against  them,  and  all  things  immediately  within 
their  shelter  suffer  in  consequence.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  have  their  occasional  advantages.  A good  wall 
facing  the  sun  is  the  most  suitable  spot  in  the  garden  for 
a vine  or  a plum  tree,  as  it  retains  and  reflects  the  heat  to 
ripen  the  fruit.  If  fruit  is  not  desired,  many  of  the  climbing 
plants,  such  as  the  Virginian  creeper  and  the  blue  pas- 
sion-flower, common  in  the  southern  counties  of  England, 
may  be  used  as  a covering  and  ornament.  For  a damp 
wall,  ivy  is  the  best  thing,  as  it  will  keep  it  dry  ; but  in  a 
garden  it  should  be  kept  cut  close,  and  thinned  from  time 
to  time,  otherwise  it  will  grow  unsightly,  and  form  a 
breeding  place  for  a colony  of  vermin.  A continuous 
wooden  fence  presents  the  disadvantages  of  a wall  without 
its  advantages  ; therefore  choose,  if  you  can,  a garden 
enclosed  by  an  open  palisading,  which  will  admit  the  light 


freely  to  the  plants,  and  at  the  same  time  break  the  force 
of  strong  currents  of  wind,  while  it  allows  a thorough  cir- 
culation of  air. 

LAYING  OUT  THE  GARDEN. 

Now  as  to  the  planning  out  and  arrangement  of  your 
garden.  If  you  have  an  open  fence,  this  will  require  less 
consideration,  and  the  usual  plan  of  a narrow  bed  round 
the  sides,  with  others  in  the  centre,  will  do  very  well, 
supposing  you  wish  to  grow  flowers  chiefly.  But  if  you 
aim  at  the  culture  of  vegetables,  it  is  preferable,  if  the 
garden  is  a small  one,  to  have  the  sides  occupied  by 
wider  beds,  with  one  pathway  running  down  the  centre. 
Thus  you  get  more  available  space,  and  can  cultivate  your 
vegetables  in  larger  and  wider  strips,  which  will  be  much 
more  convenient  for  planting,  &c.,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
more  favourable  to  their  growth. 

If  a small  garden  is  enclosed  by  a wall,  the  best  arrange- 
ment is  to  have  the  paths  running  round  the  outer  sides, 
leaving  the  whole  of  the  central  space  for  your  plants  and 
flowers.  Thus  you  bring  them  out  of  the  shade  into  as 
much  light  and  air  as  can  find  their  way  into  the  enclo- 
sure. It  will  be  better  still  if  you  can  raise  the  bed  or 
beds  into  which  you  may  divide  this  central  space,  above 
the  general  level  of  the  ground,  so  as  to  give  them  still 
more  exposure,  and  at  the  same  time  a better  drainage. 
In  many  cases  this  may  easily  be  done  when  you  are 
making  a garden,  by  importing  a quantity  of  broken  bricks 
and  similar  rubbish,  and  with  this  forming  a foundation 
for  the  soil.  The  expense  is  trifling,  and  the  trouble  will 
be  amply  repaid  in  the  saving  of  labour  and  the  better 
condition  of  your  plants  at  a future  time. 

In  all  cases  remember  to  lay  out  your  garden  and  place 
your  beds  so  that  the  plants  may  be  readily  got  at  in  all 
stages  of  their  growth.  And  when  you  come  to  plant,  do 
not  fall  into  the  common  error  of  planting  so  thickly  that 
the  subjects  choke  up  each  other,  and  you  have  a difficulty 
in  attending  to  one  without  injury  to  the  rest.  The  air 
should  be  allowed  to  circulate  freely  around  the  stem,  and 
the  sun’s  rays  and  the  rain  should  be  able  to  reach  all  the 
leaves  of  every  single  plant,  if  you  wish  to  have  a collec- 
tion of  anything  more  than  weak  and  sickly  vegetation. 

SUCCESSION  OF  PLANTS. 

If  you  intend  to  devote  your  ground  to  the  culture  of 
vegetables,  you  will  not  need  to  be  reminded  that  it  is 
desirable  to  have  a constant  succession  of  plants  in  the 
ground,  and  that  gardening  will  therefore  require  your 
attention  and  afford  you  amusement  throughout  the  year. 
But  if  you  think  of  growing  flowers  only,  avoid,  above  all 
things,  the  modern  practice  of  occupying  the  ground  in 
the  summer  months  alone  by  tender  and  showy  plants, 
geraniums,  calceolarias, and  the  like,  and  leaving  it  a barren 
and  desolate  space  throughout  the  rest  of  the  year.  The 
smallest  piece  of  ground  is  capable  of  affording  you  a new 
pleasure  in  every  month  from  January  to  December  in- 
clusive, as  we  shall  show  in  detail,  in  the  course  of  these 
papers,  if  you  will  plant  such  flowers  as  follov/  each  other 
in  reaching  perfection  at  the  successive  seasons  of  the 
year. 

So  much  for  the  general  principles  which  should  be 
kept  in  view  in  setting  out.  We  now  come  to  the  practical 
details  of  the  subject,  and  shall  treat  in  an  early  paper 
on  the  laying  out  of  the  small  suburban  flower  garden. 


THE  TOILETTE.— I. 

We  propose,  in  a series  of  short  articles,  to  give  a concise 
account  of  the  every  day  management  of  the  Skin,  the 
Hair,  and  the  Teeth,  when  these  are  generally  in  a 
healthy  state  ; and,  moreover,  to  indicate  very  briefly  the 
nature  and  causes  of  the  more  common  disorders  which 
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zffect  these  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  means  which 
should  be  employed  to  prevent  and  to  remove  such  dis- 
orders. We  hope  to  afford  such  information  as  the 
reader  may  use  with  daily  advantage — such  as  will  often- 
times prevent  not  only  discomfort,  but  even  the  visit  of 
the  doctor,  conducing  also  in  some  degree  to  the  pre- 
servation of  a good  exterior,  and  the  satisfying  therefore 
of  that  amount  of  personal  vanity,  the  existence  of  which 
in  the  individual  is  in  reality  essential  to  the  exhibition 
of  true  politeness.  The  first  subject  for  notice,  then,  is 

THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  SKIN. 

Structure  and  Functions.— k.  few  words  may  suffice 
to  describe  the  skin,  and  they  are  necessary  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  is  manifestly  imperative  to  know 
the  construction  and  properties  of  an  organ,  in  order 
that  we  may  appreciate  how  best  to  use  it,  to  preserve  its 
proper  functions  from  irregularities,  and  to  prevent  the 
action  upoli  it  of  injurious  influences.  The  skin  is  a soft 
membrane  composed  of  cuticle  or  scarf-skin — the  part 
which  is  raised  on  the  application  of  a blister — made  up 
of  small  cells  flattened  together,  and  of  the  true  skin,  or 
derma  beneath,  whose  structure  is  that  of  a mass  of  fibres 
arranged  in  network  fashion,  projecting  at  the  upper  part 
into  little  finger-like  processes,  called  papillae,  which  we 
see  through  the  cuticle  on  looking  at  any  part  of  the  skin. 
The  true  skin  is  furnished  with  blood-vessels,  called 
capillaries,  which  form  a horizontal  layer,  and  send 
offshoots  into  the  papillae.  The  nerves  are  distributed 
like  the  blood-vessels.  Besides  these  elements,  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  skin  is  perforated  by  the  ducts 
of  the  little  sweat  glands  and  by  the  hair  follicles,  into 
each  of  which  two  little  fat  glands  open  by  their  proper 
ducts.  The  scarf-skin  does  not  block  up  the  openings 
of  these  ducts,  but  opens  down  and  lines  their  interior. 
The  cells  of  which  it  is  composed  are  constantly  shed 
as  scurf,  and  it  is  the  tardiness  of  this  shedding  which 
blocks  up  the  pores  of  the  skin.  The  little  glands  secrete 
a fatty  matter,  which  also  tends  to  choke  the  pores  of 
the  skin  ; the  action  of  soap  is  to  soften  up  and  remove 
this  fatty  matter.  The  true  skin  or  derma  is  that  part 
which  is  made  into  leather.  The  little  projections  or 
paplllte  each  contain  a nerve  twig,  and  are  in  fact  the 
“feelers”  or  sensitive  organs  of  the  skin — the  parts  which 
constitute  the  organs  of  touch.  Beneath  the  skin  is  a 
layer  of  fat,  which  forms  an  admirable  “ cushion,”  breaks 
the  force  of  blows,  and  allows  the  movements  of  the  skin 
to  take  place  freely.  The  little  sweat  glands  are  tubes 
which  open  on  the  exterior,  and  run  down  in  a spiral 
direction,  till  they  end  in  a little  coil,  surrounded  by 
blood-vessels,  from  whence  the  fluid  sweat  is  derived. 
Now  it  is  very  important  to  be  aware  of  the  number  and 
length  of  sweat-tubes.  There  are  nearly  three  millions 
of  these  tubes  in  the  body,  and  it  is  calculated  that 
they  are  in  all  twenty-eight  miles  in  length.  It  will 
be  at  once  evident  how  important  it  is  to  keep  the  pores 
of  the  skin  open,  in  order  that  the  body  may  be  properly 
purified  by  allowing  these  sweat  glands  and  tubes  to 
perform  their  functions  properly.  This  may  suffice  for 
the  structure.  Then  what  useful  purpose  does  the  skin 
serve?  What  are  its  functions?  In  the  first  place  it  is 
the  organ  of  sensibility  ; secondly,  it  is  a protection  to 
the  body  j thirdly,  it  is  a great  breathing  organ,  really  an 
extensive  lung.  The  dark  and  impure  blood  circulating 
through  its  veins  becomes  changed  by  the  action  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  and  fitted  to  nourish  the  tissues  more 
perfectly.  Hence  the  need  of  keeping  the  “pores  of  the 
skin  open”  by  proper  washing.  The  importance  of  the 
breathing  function  of  the  skin  can  be  easily  shown  by 
experiment,  for  if  we  \-arnish  over  the  skin  the  subject 
so  varnished  often  d'es  of  what  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  suflbcation.  Insects  breathe  entirely  through  their 
skin.  The  skin  does  about  one-thirtieth  of  the  work 


similar  to  that  performed  by  the  lungs,  and  in  disease 
of  the  latter  it  is  very  likely  much  more  active  in 
purifying  the  blood.  Then,  fourthly,  the  skin  carries  off 
by  the  sweat  much  solid  matter,  that  would  be,  if  retained 
in  the  body,  very  injurious.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances about  a pound  and  a half  of  sweat  is  given  off  by 
a man  in  a day.  The  body  is  also  kept  at  a proper  tem- 
perature by  the  evaporation  of  the  sweat ; hence  the 
importance  of  keeping  the  skin  in  order,  especially  in 
cleanliness,  in  order  that  nature  may  regulate  the  heat 
of  the  body.  Inattention  to  these  points  gives  rise 
to  various  disorders  of  the  system,  especially  colds, 
coughs,  and  the  like.  The  fluid  which  is  sweated 
out  of  the  body  comes  from  the  blood-vessels  in  the 
deeper  part  of  the  skin.  A word  more  about  the  work 
of  the  little  fatty  glands,  and  this  part  of  the  subject  may 
be  left.  These  little  structures  give  exit  to  fatty  matter ; 
that  by  inducing  a slightly  greasy  state  of  skin,  prevents 
too  great  evaporation  ; it  acts  as  a protection  to  the  skin 
against  irritants,  and  it  also  carries  off  certain  fatty  acids 
from  the  body.  In  an  inactive  skin  these  glands  get 
choked  up  by  the  retained  fatty  m.atter,  and  w'e  then  have 
pimples,  as  about  the  face. 

To  keep  the  Skin  in  Health. — It  is  necessary  that  it 
be  properly  nourished,  that  all  things  that  will  irritate  it 
be  avoided,  that  it  be  kept  in  a proper  state  of  rvarmtb, 
and  above  all  things  that  the  utmost  and  constant  clean- 
liness be  observed.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  wdth  regard 
to  the  influence  of  food  on  the  health  of  the  skin,  it 
may  simply  be  said  that  in  proportion  as  plain  food  is 
regularly  taken  will  the  skin  be  preserved  in  health  in 
common  with  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  skin  of 
infants  is  very  liable  to  get  out  of  order  w'hen  the  milk 
they  take  is  poor ; and  it  is  very  important  that  mothers 
should  attend  to  this  matter,  and  see  that  the  milk  they 
give  infants  is  really  good ; or  if  the  natural  food  which  their 
babies  get  from  them  is  poor,  that  means  be  taken  to 
improve  the  supply.  Fair  mothers  of  fair  children  should 
be  particular  in  this  respect.  If  parent  or  child  be 
w'eakly,  then  it  may  be  advisable  to  give  a special  meal 
to  a child — say  between  thi-ee  or  four  months  of  age — of 
milk  with  ;a  little  water,  perhaps  thickened  with  bread, 
jelly,  or  a little  fine  baked  flour.  A child  at  seven  or 
eight  months  should  be  taking  two  pints  of  milk  a day  ; 
and  after  the  teeth  are  shown,  broths  and  the  like  may  be 
taken.  By  such  a plan  as  this  there  is  the  best  chance 
of  keeping  the  skin  of  infants  firm  and  healthy,  so  far 
as  diet  is  concerned.  More  will  be  said  in  speaking  of 
bathing.  The  growing  girl  or  boy  of  five,  seven,  or  eleven 
years  of  age,  requires  a full  supply  of  meat,  otherwise 
the  skin  is  liable  to  be  deranged,  and  such  abominations 
as  scald  head,  ringworm,  and  the  like  may  probably  show 
themselves.  Such  young  persons  as  are  here  indicated  re- 
quire enough  food  not  only  to  repair  the  ordinary  wear  and 
tear  of  their  bodies,  but  to  provide  for  the  actual  increase 
in  growth  from  day  to  day.  The  dietary  of  schools 
should  be  much  improved.  The  following  is  a capital 
meal  chart,  we  believe  suggested  by  Soyer,  for  those  in 
charge  of  boys  and  girls  ; — ■“  Bread  and  milk  at  eight ; 
dinner  at  one  : roast  mutton  and  apple  pudding ; roast 
beef  and  currant  pudding ; boiled  mutton  with  turnips, 
and  rice  or  vermicelli  pudding  ; occasionally  a little  salt 
beef  with  suet  dumplings,  plain  or  with  currants  in  them, 
or  pease  pudding  and  to  these  we  should  add  bread 
and  butter  and  milk  and  water  for  tea,  and  a fair  meal 
of  bread  and  cheese  or  butter  for  supper.  In  the  case  of 
those  youngsters  who  Icok  under-fed,  a piece  of  meat  at 
night  and  a glass  of  beer  or  milk  in  the  day  time  should  be 
added.  There  is  one  other  point_in  reference  to  young 
persons  worth  notice.  It  is  the  importance  of  eating  a 
certain  amount  of  fat  -with  the  food.  Children  who  have 
unhealthy  skins  are  often  those  who  seem  to  avoid  eating 
fat.  This  is  a point  which  parents  would  do  well  to 
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notice.  Fat  is  a very  influential  item  in  the  food  as 
regards  the  skin,  and  if  it  cannot  be  taken  in  the  ordinary 
way,  it  is  just  a question  whether  it  should  not  be  given 
in  an  artificial  form,  by  way  of  cod-liver  oil,  which  has 
great  effect  for  good  on  the  skin.  The  dose  for  a child 
of  a year  old  is  ten  to  twenty  drops ; for  those  of  five, 
half  a teaspoonful.  With  regard  to  adults,  the  guide  to 
what  is  best  to  be  taken  for  the  good  of  the  skin,  is  the 
effect  of  food  upon  the  stomach.  If  there  be  any  article 
which  in  being  taken  does  not  sit  lightly  upon  the 
stomach,  or  flushes  the  face,  that  should  be  avoided,  for 
its  use  will  very  likely  lead  to  the  development  of  pimples 
and  red  blotches.  It  has  been  said  that  tea  and  coffee 
act  injuriously  upon  the  skin.  There  is  no  foundation 
for  this  opinion,  but  this  is  certain  that  a very  close 
sympathy  exists  between  the  face  and  the  stomach,  and 
when  there  is  a feeling  of  heat,  or  the  appearance  of  a 
red  flush  after  taking  beer  or  wine,  or  any  particular 
article  of  diet,  in  young  persons,  we  may  expect  the 
face  to  become  disordered,  and  blotches  and  pimples  to 
appear. 

THE  HOUSEHOLD  MECHANIC.— H. 

THE  TOOL-CHEST  (continued from p.  16). 

Files  and  Rasps. — Files  are  flat  blades  of  steel  fixed  by 
a tang  into  a wooden  handle,  and  cut  all  over  with  a series 
of  teeth  more  or  less  minute,  the  various  sizes  of  which 
are  known  as  rough  cut,  bastard  cut,  second  cut,  smooth, 
and  superfine,  and  they  are  of  various  shapes  and  sections, 
such  as  round,  half-round,  square,  oblong,  triangular,  oval, 
&c.,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  required. 
The  square  and  oblong  shapes  often  have  one  edge  not 
cut.  This  is  called  a “ safe  edge,”  and  is  used  as  a guide 
in  filing  up  shoulders,  &c.  Usually  files  are  of  fully 
hardened  steel,  and  ai'e  therefore  capable  of  attacking  any 
metal  which  is  not  equal  to  themselves  in  hardness.  A 
large  proportion  are  made  rather  thicker  in  the  middle 
than  at  either  end,  in  order  to  in  some  degree  counteract 
the  rolling  motion  of  the  hands,  which  it  is  very  difficult 
altogether  to  prevent  in  the  filing  of  flat  surfaces.  They 
are,  however,  sometimes  made  with  parallel  surfaces  and 
edges.  For  the  purposes  of  cutting  thin  slits,  such  as  the 
nicks  on  the  heads  of  screws,  thin  blades,  cut  only  on  the 
edge,  are  used.  These  are  called  slitting  files. 

In  all  cases  where  from  use  on  material  of  adhesive 
nature  files  have  become  clogged  up,  the  teefh  should  be 
brushed  out  with  a file-card,  for  which  purpose  a piece  of 
worn  out  cotton  combing-card,  a kind  of  thick  fustian 
woven  with  steel  wires,  answers  admirably.  As  files  are  a 
somewhat  large  item  of  expenditure  in  a workshop,  fronr 
the  speedy  wear  to  which  they  are  subject,  many  methods 
have  been  tried  for  recutting  the  teeth,  when  worn  away, 
by  means  of  acid.  The  following  method  we  have  found 
very  effective  for  fine  files,  but  of  little  use  with  coarse 
ones.  After  being  brushed  clean,  an  old  file  is  dipped 
into  a mixture  of  three  parts  sulphuric  acid,  one  part 
nitric  acid,  and  seven  parts  water  for  a time  varying  from 
five  to  twenty  minutes,  according  to  the  freshness  of  the 
mixture,  and  the  depth  of  cut  required  ; it  is  then  washed 
in  water,  and  dipped  in  lime-water  to  prevent  any  further 
action  of  the  acid,  again  washed,  and  dried  by  heat,  and 
brushed  over  with  a mixture  of  oil  and  turpentine  to 
prevent  it  from  rusting.  Whether  this  process  acts  only 
by  clearing  out  dirt  and  dust,  or  really  cuts  into  the 
surface,  we  cannot  say,  but  we  know  from  experience  that 
it  is  certainly  effective,  although  not  quite  so  good  as  re- 
cutting, a process  we  do  not  advise  our  readers  to  attempt. 
The  acid  process  should  be  performed  out  of  doors,  as  the 
fumes  given  off  are  rather  unpleasant. 

Considerable  practice  is  necessary  to  attain  much  pro- 
ficiency in  hand  filing,  especially  of  flat  surfaces,  as,  from 
the  motions  of  the  elbow  and  shoulder  joints,  the  hands 


naturally  tend  to  move  the  tool  in  curved  lines,  thereby 
making  the  work  convex  or  rounded.  The  same  fault  is 
further  induced  by  the  fact  that  in  sweeping  a file  of 
moderate  length  across  a narrow  surface,  one  hand  being 
at  each  end,  the  blade  becomes  a lever,  the  fulcram  of 
which  is  continually  shifting  in  position;  and  if  the- 
pressure  at  each  hand  is  kept  constant,  the  ends  will 
alternately  be  raised  or  depressed,  and  will,  of  course,  pro- 
duce a convex  surface,  instead  of  a square  and  true  one. 
As  before  explained,  it  is  in  some  degree  to  counteract 
this  tendency  that  files  are  made  thicker  in  the  middle 
than  at  the  ends,  or  “bellied,”  as  it  is  termed.  In  finish- 
ing and  smoothing  filed  works  the  files  are  slid  along 
sideways  or  laterally.  This  motion  is  called  draw  filing, 
the  teeth  only  scratch,  and  do  not  cut.  Rasps  are  the 
same  in  action  as  files,  but,  being  used  for  wood,  the 
teeth  are  larger,  being  produced  one  at  a time  by  blows  of 
a small  chisel  or  punch.  The  teeth  are  always  in  lines, 
ranged  diagonally,  or  in  curved  rows  across  the  blade. 


Gimlets  and  Augers. — Fig.  7 shows  the  ordinary  form 
of  gimlet,  which  is  simply  a piece  of  steel  wire  fastened 
into  a handle  at  right  angles  to  it,  the  lower  or  cutting 
part  of  which  is  grooved  and  fluted  out  so  as  to  leave 
sharp  edges.  At  the  extreme  end  is  a small  taper  screw, 
by  which  the  tool  is  kept  continually  forcing  its  way  into 
the  wood,  the  edges  of  the  flute  cutting  out  the  shavings 
which  escape  out  up  the  groove.  Twisted  gimlets,  Fig.  8, 
are  by  far  the  best,  the  efect  being  exactly  the  same,  for 
as  the  flute  is  twisted  round  the  barrel  the  wire  is  not  so 
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much  weakened,  and  the  groove  being  in  the  form  of  a 
screw,  the  shavings  are  lifted  out,  instead  of  having  to 
force  their  way  up  the  groove.  Augers,  Fig.  9,  are  like 
twisted  gimlets,  but  in  place  of  one  groove  they  have  two 
wound  round  the  rod  ; the  bottom  edges  of  the  metal  left 
by  the  two  grooves  are  sharpened  into  a cutting  edge,  and 
consequently  their  action  is  very  easy,  smooth,  and  rapid. 
The  largest  augers  are  not  fixed  into  handles,  but  have 
their  tops  expanded  into  rings,  into  which  a movable 
handle  is  thrust. 
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Gauges. — Fig.  lo,  page  23,  shows  a common  marking- 
gauge,  in  which  the  rod  A slides  backwards  and  forwards 
m the  block  B,  but  capable  of  being  fixed  at  any  required 
place  by  the  screw  E ; near  one  end  is  a hole  through 
which  the  steel  point  D is  driven.  In  using  this  tool  the 
right  end  is  grasped  by  the  right  hand,  the  thumb  and 
forefinger  of  which  take  hold  round  the  block.  In  gaug- 
ing a piece  of  wood,  one  edge,  previously  planed,  is  used 
as  a guide,  the  left  of  the  block  being  kept  close  up  to  it, 
the  point  of  course  marking  a line  parallel  to  the  edge  of 
rhe  wood  at  any  required  distance  from  it.  In  cutting 
thin  parallel  laths,  a knife  is  used  instead  of  the  point  D ; 
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Fig.  II. 


this  is  called  a cutting-gauge.  Fig.  1 1 shows  a mortice- 
gauge,  which  is  used  for  marking  two  parallel  lines  at 
once,  as  in  marking  mortices  and  tenons.  The  point  A is 
driven  through  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  common 
gauge,  but  a second  point,  B,  is  fixed  on  the  piece  of  brass 
sliding  in  a groove  in  the  rod,  which  slide  is  moved  by  the 
screw  C.  The  screw  C works  in  a box  or  nut  shown  by 
the  dotted  lines  at  D.  The  method  of  using  is  the  same 
as  with  common  gauges.  The  rod  is  fixed  by  the 
screw  E. 

Ha7nmcrs  and  Mallets. — It  would  seem  almost  absurd 


to  trouble  our  readers  with  a description  of  tools  so  uni- 
versally known,  but  as  no  tool-chest  would  be  complete 
in  their  absence,  we  should  not  feel  altogether  justified  in 
passing  them  over.  Fig.  12  shows  the  head  of  an  ordinary 
claw-hammer,  the  claw  of  which  is  useful  in  taking  out 
nails  wrongly  driven,  &c.  Fig.  13  shows  the  head  of  a 
tang  hammer,  the  tang  being  convenient  for  slight  blows 


Fig.  15. 


on  nails.  Just  for  fixing  them  in  a position  to  be  driven  in. 
Fig.  14  is  a smith’s  chipping-hammer,  the  weight  of  which 
is  nearly  all  in  the  lower  end,  the  tang  being  usually 
rounded.  Of  mallets  we  need  say  nothing,  except  to 
recommend  the  square-headed  ones  for  morticing  and 


carpenters’  work,  and  the  cylindrical  ones  for  more 
domestic  purposes,  such  as  tapping  beer-barrels,  &c. 

Pijicei's  and  Pliers. — Fig.  15  is  a diagram  of  a pair  of 
ordinary  pincers,  which  are  contrivances  for  obtaining  a 
firm  grasp  on  small  objects,  such  as  nails  or  pieces  of 
wire,  &c.  Common  pliers.  Fig.  16,  are  used  for  the  same 
purposes  as  pincers,  but  being  smaller,  do  not  grasp  quite 
so  firmly  ; and  Fig.  17,  a pair  of  cutting-pliers,  used  for 
severing  small  wires.  The  cutting  edges  are  sometimes 
on  the  side,  and  sometimes  on  the  top  edges  of  the  tool. 
In  the  former  case  the  ends  are  prolonged  into  regular 
pinching  surfaces,  thereby  serving  the  twofold  purpose  of 
cutting  and  holding. 

Planes. — Fig.  18  is  a section  showing  the  construction 
and  arrangement  of  an  ordinary  plane.  The  body,  A,  is  of 


wood,  usually  beech,  the  bottom  of  which  is  called  the 
sole.  The  line  B,  on  which  the  iron  rests,  is  the  bed,  and 
for  carpenters’  planes  is  mostly  inclined  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees.  The  iron  is  kept  firmly  fastened  down 
to  the  bed  by  the  wedge  C,  which  fits  into  grooves  on  each 
side  of  the  mouth  D.  The  angle  of  the  wedge  is  about 
ten  degrees,  and  it  is  cut  away  in  the  middle  so  as  to  leave 
room  for  the  screw  which  holds  the  two  irons  together. 
The  plane  is  pushed  forward  by  the  handle  E,  which  is  let 
into  the  top.  Fig.  19  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  double 
iron  found  in  most  planes.  A is  the  bottom  iron,  which  is 
the  cutting  part,  and  B is  the  top  iron  or  break,  as  it  is 
termed,  which  is  intended  to  throw  off  the  shavings  from 
the  cutting  edge.  It  is  set  with  its  edge  about  one- 
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twentieth  of  an  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  cutting-iron,  to 
which  it  is  held  by  the  screw  c.  The  adjustment  is 
allowed  by  the  long  slot  in  the  bottom  iron  in  which  the 
screw  slides.  The  top  iron  is  curved  in  the  direction  of 
its  length,  in  order  to  keep  its  edge  in  more  complete 
contact  with  the  lower  iron,  and  so  to  allow  no  shavings 
to  pass  between. 

In  setting  a plane  the  two  irons  are  screwed  together, 
and  placed  on  the  bed  with  the  wedge  lightly  pressed 
in  its  place ; the  edge  will  then  be  felt  underneath  by  the 
hand,  and  can  be  adjusted.  Should  it  be  too  far  out,  a 
tap  with  a hammer  on  the  fore-part  of  the  plane  will  bring 
it  up,  or  should  it  not  project  enough  a slight  blow  on  the 
top  of  the  iron  will  be  necessary ; when  in  its  place  a 
sharp  blow  on  the  top  of  the  wedge  will  fix  it  there.  The 
diagram.  Fig.  18,  shows  about  the  proportion  of  a jack- 
plane,  the  length  of  which  is  from  fourteen  to  sixteen 
inches.  The  smoothing-plane  is  smaller,  about  seven  or 
eight  inches.  The  trying-plane  is  much  longer,  about 
twenty  inches,  the  greater  length  giving  greater  accuracy 
in  the  surface  to  be  operated  on.  _The  order  of  using 
is  generally  jack,  trying,  and  smoothing.  Plane-irons 
are  sharpened  in  the  same  way  as  directed  for  chisels, 
but  from  the  greater  width  of  the  blade,  three  inches,  the 
operation  is  more  difficult. 
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CALISTHENICS  FOR  LADIES.— I. 

The  word  “ calisthenics  ” is  derived  from  the  Greek, 
“ kalos,”  beautiful ; and  “ sthenos,”  strength;  the  object 
of  calisthenic  exercises  being  to  secure  physical  beauty  by 
developing  the  limbs  and  muscles  of  the  human  frame, 
and  making  the  joints  flexible,  thereby  giving  strength  and 


muscular  action,  which,  if  well  directed  and  regular,  in- 
vigorates the  system.  Exercise  is  now  recognised  to  be 
as  great  a necessity  in  woman’s  education  as  in  man’s : 
we  are  learning  that  many  bodily  defects  and  much  of  her 
weak  health  is  attributable  to  the  want  of  it ; more 
especially  in  youth,  when  the  frame  is  growing.  Nine 
women  out  of  twenty  have  one  shoulder  larger  than  the 


power,  and  ensuring  a graceful  carriage,  erect  bearing, 
and  freedom  to  the  figure. 

In  the  olden  time  the  Greeks  set  this  physical  education 
before  the  mental ; and  within  the  past  few  years  we 
have  begun  more  particularly  to  recognise  the  import- 
ance, with  regard  to  women,  of  such  training  as  shall 
confirm  their  health  and  perfect  their  beauty  ; for,  as 
Ruskin  tells  us,  “ The  highest  refinement  of  that  beauty 
is  unattainable  without  splendour  of  activity  and  delicate 
strength.” 

Helplessness  and  inactivity  are  no  longer  looked  upon 
as  feminine  virtues.  Lack  of  exertion  leads  to  irregular 


other,  many  pursuits,  such  as  reading,  writing,  and  draw- 
ing, tending  towards  this  ; and  physical  exercise  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  counteract  such  tendencies,  curing 
as  it  does  many  deformities  of  mind  and  person,  render- 
ing the  soft,  flexible  tissues  firm  and  strong,  and  making 
weak,  delicate  constitutions  robust.  The  advantage  of 
calisthenics  to  a narrow-chested  girl  is  untold,  for  bodily 
organs  unpractised  naturally  become  weak,  and  general 
weakness  of  the  whole  system  follows. 

Such  exercises  must,  however,  be  carried  out  under  a 
system;  irregularly  conducted,  they  do  more  harm  than 
good.  The  constitution  must  be  coaxed,  not  strained  ; 
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the  strength  not  unduly  taxed,  no  over-fatigue  ensuing ; 
for  exhaustion  makes  people  look  worn  “and  old.  The 
exertion  must  not  be  too  violent,  and  the  health  and 
physical  development  of  each  pupil  must  be  specially 
studied. 

Early  morning  or  evening  are  the  best  times  to  select, 
but  on  no  account  immediately  after  a meal.  The 
clothing  should  not  be  too  warm,  nor  interfere  in  any  way 
with  the  action  of  the  limbs. 

It  is  a very  usual  plan  in  America  and  France,  where 
the  subject  has  been  carefully  studied,  to  wear  a special 
costume,  consisting  of  a loose  blouse,  with  a sash  at  the 
waist,  and  Turkish  trousers;  or  in  place  of  the  blouse, 
a Garibaldi  bodice  and  skirt;  dark  blue  serge  with  white 
or  scarlet  braid,  or  unglazed  holland  with  the  same  sort  of 
trimming,  are  most  m favour,  being  both  strong  and  light. 
Grey  and  red  is  another  favourite  mixture.  The  boots 
should  be  an  easy  lit,  with  low  heels.  Our  illustration 
(Fig.  i)  will  show  that  such  a dress,  while  ensuring  perfect 
ease  and  liberty  of  action  to  the  wearer,  is  by  no  means 
unbecoming. 

Ample  space  will  be  required,  and  good  ventilation  ; a 
temperature  of  from  63°  to  70°,  with  an  abundant  supply 
of  fresh  air.  The  teacher  should  be  careful  to  give  his 
directions  in  a clear,  distinct  voice,  and  to  have  the 
several  exercises  carried  out  with  military  precision. 
A musical  accompaniment  will  best  preserve  the  necessary 
rhythmus — the  time,  four  or  eight  beats  to  a bar;  failing 
this,  the  pupils  should  be  taught  to  sing  or  count  in 
concert,  thereby  keeping  up  their  interest  and  zest.  A 
Castanet  will,  failing  better  means,  help  to  mark  the  time 
with  or  without  music. 

The  class  should  be  ranged  in  lines,  side  by  side,  ac- 
cording to  height,  and  sufficiently  far  apart  for  the  several 
evolutions  to  be  carried  out  without  hindrance,  each  being 
repeated,  so  that  every  successive  point  is  well  learnt 
before  proceeding  to  the  next. 

As  soon  as  children  begin  to  study,  their  physical 
education  should  commence.  The  mind  and  body  act  on 
each  other ; there  is  more  actual  sympathy  than  we  per- 
haps ever  realise.  A child  whose  restless  activity,  when 
left  to  run  about  at  will  in  the  easy  freedom  of  childhood, 
has  exerted  every  muscle  unconsciously,  suffers  from  a 
reaction  when  education  is  begun,  and  the  necessary 
mental  strain,  however  slight,  becomes  a part  of  its  daily 
life  ; a counteracting  influence  should  be  brought  to  bear 
without  delay,  and  calisthenics  should  be  commenced  by 
early  stages,  taking  care,  above  all  things,  to  avoid  ex- 
cessive fatigue. 

Calisthenics  and  gymnastics  must  not  be  confounded. 
We  have  not  as  yet  quite  made  up  our  minds  in  England 
whether  the  latter  are  an  altogether  desirable  part  of  a 
woman’s  training.  In  America  they  are  a recognised 
portion  of  the  education,  and  gymnastic  classes  have  been 
most  successful.  With  us,  it  remains  an  open  question 
whether  the  violent  exertions  entailed  by  gymnastics  are 
really  suited  to  or  safe  for  women,  to  whom  any  undue 
strain  is  attended  with  so  much  danger.  But  as 
gymnastics  cause  a gradual  increase  in  the  strength  and 
aptitude  of  every  part  of  the  human  frame,  so  also 
calisthenics  affect  to  bring  about  the  same  development 
of  limbs  and  muscles,  the  same  acquisition  of  health 
and  vigour,  by  gentle  means,  imparting  at  the  same  time 
a grace  not  to  be  acquired  in  the  gymnasium. 

A very  excellent  course  of  calisthenics  may  be  under- 
taken without  any  paraphernalia  at  all,  full  directions  for 
which,  accompanied  by  illustrations,  we  will  give  in  our 
next  chapter. 

But  we  will  now  proceed  to  enumerate  the  various 
articles  which  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  used  in  the 
pursuit  of  such  exercises. 

First  and  foremost,  the  chest-expander  (Figs.  2 and  3), 
invented  some  thirty  years  or  more  ago  ; this  consists  of 


an  elastic  band  covered  with  ribbon,  and  attached  to 
handles  ; the  expander  is  made  of  various  sizes,  and  of 
different  degrees  of  strength.  It  is  intended  to  develop 
the  action  of  the  chest  and  lungs,  to  “ open  the  chest,”  in 
fact,  and  to  invigorate  the  system  generally.  Of  late,  its 
use  has  been  much  extended.  Cost’s  spine-director,  as  it 
is  called  (Fig.  4),  being  nothing  more  nor  less  than  these 
chest-expanders  in  pairs,  attached  by  a leather  strap  to 
the  wall  of  the  room,  with  or  without  horizontal  bars 
between.  The  pupil  goes  through  the  exercises  .in  two 
different  positions — facing  the  wall,  or  with  his  back  to 
the  wall,  thus  calling  all  the  muscles  into  play  at  all 
points. 

Our  illustrations  give  two  kinds  of  backboards  ; the  one 
(Fig.  5)  intended  to  be  fastened  behind  the  shoulders 
and  waist  with  straps,  the  other  (Fig.  6)  varying  in  size 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  pupil,  the  flat  part 
reaching  across  the  shoulders,  the  handles  to  be  held  in 
the  hands,  while  a series  of  evolutions  are  gone  through, 
These  backboards  are,  however,  going  out  of  fashion,  in 
favour  of  Cost’s  exercising-plane,  a reclining  board,  which 
can  be  regulated  as  to  height ; it  is  fitted  with  a movable 
cushion,  the  chest-expanders  are  attached  by  hooks,  and 
the  exercises  are  gone  through  in  a reclining  position, 
thus  relieving  the  spine  from  any  weight  and  strain,  and 
proving  an  efficient  cure  to  any  weakness  or  curvature  of 
the  spine. 

Dumb-bells — perhaps  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  calisthenic 
apparatus,  dating  back  as  far  as  the  Romans — are  now 
mostly  used  of  quite  light  weight  for  ladies,  the  weighted 
ones,  at  most,  not  exceeding  two  pounds.  By  an  ingenious 
contrivance  they  are  sometimes  made  to  open,  as  shown 
in  the  illustration  (Fig.  7),  and  they  can  be  made  heavier 
when  required. 

The  bar-bell,  which  is  of  more  recent  date,  consists 
of  a two-handed  dumb-bell,  about  three  or  four  feet  in 
length  ; but  though  they  are  used  by  many  calisthenic 
teachers,  bar-bells  more  correctly  appertain  to  the 
gymnasium,  as  do  the  horizontal  bar,  parallel  bars,  weight 
machine,  balancing  pole,  &c. 

Wands,  rods,  or  poles,  made  of  a light  smooth  wood, 
that  will  not  bend,  and  varying  in  length  according  to 
the  height  of  the  user,  with  which  they  should  exactly 
correspond,  will  be  found  useful  in  a series  of  exercises 
for  the  shoulders. 

Clubs  (Fig.  8),  often  made  hollow,  so  that  by  means  of 
a movable  top  they  can  be  weighted  when  desired,  and 
to  any  required  extent,  are  used  in  pairs  in  a similar  series 
of  practice  to  the  Indian  sceptres,  which  are  somewhat 
more  ornamental. 

Lastly,  we  have  the  triangle  (Fig.  9),  formed  of  a 
bar  of  wood  and  two  cords.  This,  attached  to  a pulley, 
can  be  raised  and  lowered  at  will,  according  to  the  height 
of  the  pupil,  so  that  it  may  reach  to  about  the  knees  when 
it  is  used. 

And  now,  having  described  our  list  of  apparatus,  let  us 
turn  to  the  more  practical  part  of  our  subject. 

The  first  difficulty  to  be  mastered  is  to  learn  to  stand 
properly,  and  for  this  the  pupil  will  carry  out  the  following 
words  of  command  ; — 

Attention— '3X  this  the  heels  must  be  placed  in  a line 
close  together. 

Feet  outwards— iht.  toes  turned  out,  forming  almost, 
if  not  quite,  a right  angle. 

Knees  joined — viz.,  straight  together. 

Body  erect — well  to  the  front,  inclining  a little  forward, 
that  the  weight  may  rest  principally  on  the  fore-part  of 
the  foot. 

Shoulders  back — and  square,  and  equal  ; the  shoulder- 
blades  flat,  so  that  the  ear,  knee,  Jind  ankle  are  all  in  a 
line. 

Arms  down — hanging  close  to  the  body,  the  elbows 
quite  in,  but  not  bent  towards  the  side. 
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HajJs  out—zxi^  resting  lightly  on  the  dress,  the  palms 
turned  a little  to  the  front,  the  thumb  stretched  out 
beside  the  forefinger.  ^ 

Head  the  whole  figure  erect  and  square,  stretcned 
to  its  full  length,  the  back  of  the  head  slightly  raised, 
the  waist  and  chin  drawn  in,  the  bust  advanced,  the 
spine  straight. 

Eyes  front — looking  straight  at  some  object  about 
twenty  feet  forward. 

Mouth  breathing  through  the  nose. 

We  will  in  our  next  chapter  proceed  to  give  a course 
of  free  exercises  adapted  to  the  training  and  development 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  so  called  because 
no  apparatus  of  any  kind  is  required ; all  of  them  may, 
therefore,  by  means  of  the  accompanying  illustrations,  be 
easily  carried  out  by  the  reader. 


COOKERY.— II. 

SIMPLE  RECIPES  {continued from  p.  6). 

Potato  Bread.  — Boil  the  required  quantity  of  mealy 
potatoes  in  their  skins  ; drain,  dry,  and  then  peel  them. 
Crush  them  on  a board  with  a rolling-pin,  till  they  are  a 
stiff  paste  without  lumps.  Then  mix  your  yeast  with 
them,  and  flour  equal  in  quantity  to  the  potatoes.  Add 
water  enough  to  make  the  whole  into  dough,  and  knead 
the  mass  well.  When  risen,  put  into  a gentle  oven.  Do 
not  close  the  door  immediately,  but  bake  a little  longer 
than  for  ordinary  bread.  Without  these  precautions  the 
crust  will  be  hard  and  brittle,  while  the  inside  still  re- 
mains moist  and  pasty.  Other  floiu's  can  be  in  like 
manner  made  into  bread  with  a mixture  of  potatoes, 
but  they  are  best  cooked  as  cakes  on  the  hearth,  or 
in  the  way  given  below  for  potato  cake.  In  Scotland 
oatmeal  is  frequently  mixed  with  wheaten  flour  in  making 
pakes,  and  in  the  west  of  Ireland  with  maize  flour  in 
making  stirabout. 

Potato  Cake.— Y&iy  acceptable  to  children  at  supper, 
especially  if  they  have  had  the  fun  of  seeing  it  made. 
Cold  potatoes,  if  dry  and  floury,  will  serve  for  this.  If 
you  have  none,  boil  some,  as  for  potato  bread.  Crush 
them  with  butter  and  salt ; mix  in  a small  proportion  of 
flour  (wheaten,  oaten,  rye,  or  maize)  and  a little  yeast  (the 
last  may  be  omitted  at  pleasure),  and  with  milk  work  the 
whole  to  the  consistency  of  very  firm  dough.  Roll  it  out 
to  the  thickness  of  an  inch  and  a half  or  two  inches.  Cut 
it  out  the  size  of  your  frying-pan,  the  bottom  of  which  you 
smear  with  grease,  and  in  it  lay  your  cake,  after  flouring 
it  all  over.  Bake,  covered  with  a plate,  on  the  trivet  of 
your  stove,  over  a gentle  fire,  or  better  on  the  hearth, 
when  turf  or  wood  is  burnt.  Shake  and  shift  it  a little 
from  time  to  time,  to  prevent  burning.  When  half  done, 
turn  it,  and  cover  with  a plate  again.  Other  cakes  of 
unfermented  pastes  may  be  baked  in  the  same  way. 

Light  Du}>iplings,  steamed. — These,  as  well  as  light 
dumplings  boiled,  are,  in  reality,  nothing  but  bread  boiled 
or  steamed  instead  of  being  baked.  In  light  dumpling 
countries,  housewives  buy,  in  the  course  of  the  morning, 
so  many  pennyworths  of  dough  at  the  baker’s,  and  keep 
it  warm  and  covered  till  wanted,  which  saves  their  having 
to  make  bread  themselves.  Steaming  dumplings  is  by 
far  the  neatest  way,  besides  saving  an  extra  saucepan. 
The  dumpling  is  cooked  in  the  steamer  on  the  top  of 
the  saucepan,  while  the  bit  of  meat  and  the  vegetables' 
are  boiled  below.  The  dough  receives  a little  extra 
kneading,  is  rolled  into  the  shape  of  a good-sized  apple, 
is  dusted  all  over  with  flour,  and  then  put  into  the 
steamer.  As  the  dumplings  swell  in  cooking,  they 
should  neither  touch  each  other  nor  the  sides  of  the 
steamer.  The  water  must  be  kept  boiling  all  the  while. 
When  done,  their  outsides  are  smooth  and  dry.  Set 
them  on  the  table  the  minute  they  are  taken  out  of  the 


steamer.  Cold  light  dumpling,  steamed,  sliced  across, 
toasted,  and  buttered,  is  not  a bad  substitute  for  muffins. 
Boiled  light  dumplings  are  prepared  in  the  same  manner, 
and  are  thrown  into  boiling  water,  which  must  be  kept 
boiling  all  the  while.  They  take  less  time  to  cook — 
from  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour — than  steamed  ones 
do.  The  outside  of  boiled  dumplings  is  apt  to  be  a little 
sloppy. 

The  best  sauce  to  eat  with  these  is  good  loast-meat 
dripping,  with  the  fat  and  the  brown  gravy  mixed 
together.  Treacle  is  also  used.  A nice  way  of  serving 
it  is  to  put  a bit  of  butter  into  the  treacle,  and  then  pour 
a little  boiling  water  over  them,  stirring  till  they  are 
mixed  together.  Equally  approved  is 

Matrimony  Sauce. — Put  a bit  of  butter  into  cold  water 
in  a saucepan  ; dust  in  a little  flour,  stinfing  one  way  till 
they  are  completely  mixed  ; then  add  some  brown  sugar 
and  a table-spoonful  or  so  of  vinegar.  Continue  stirring 
till  it  boils  ; pour  into  a basin,  and  serve  with  your 
dumplings. 

Hard.,  or  Suffolk,  Dumplings  are  unleavened  dumplings, 
and  as  indigestible  as  unleavened  bread.  They  are 
nothing  but  flour  and  water  made  into  a stiff  paste,  with 
a little  salt.  This  is  rolled  into  balls  as  big  as  one’s  fist, 
floured  outside,  thrown  into  boiling  water,  and  boiled 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Some  housewives  (when  there 
is  no  gravy  to  eat  with  them)  put  a little  bit  of  butter 
in  the  middle.  They  make  a dish  of  eatable  cannon- 
balls, each  enclosing  a spoonful  of  oil. 

Drop  Dumplings.— Wdks.  a thick  batter  with  flour, 
milk,  salt,  eggs,  and  yeast.  Set  it  for  an  hour  in  a warm 
place,  to  rise.  Throw  table-spoonfuls  of  this,  one  by  one, 
into  a saucepan  of  water  boiling  galloping.  When  done, 
let  them  drain  on  your  slice  an  instant  as  you  take  them 
I up,  and  serve  with  gravy,  matrimony  sauce,  or  sugar  and 
butter.  They  are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  same  as  the 
popular  Bavarian  Datnpf  Knbdeln . 

Gingerbread. — Mix  well  together  two  pounds  of  flour, 
half  a pound  of  butter  oiled,  one  ounce  of  ground  ginger, 
and  a table-spoonful  of  baking  powder  ; then  stir  in  two 
pounds  of  treacle.  Bake  in  a slow  oven,  putting  it  in 
as  soon  as  made,  and  watching  it  carefully  afterwards. 

Mrs.  Smith’s  Gingerbread — Beat  up  well  together  one 
pound  of  treacle,  one  pound  of  flour,  half  a pound  of  oiled 
butter,  two  ounces  of  candied  citron-peel,  and  one  ounce 
of  powdered  ginger.  Put  it  into  shallow  tins,  and  set  it 
into  the  oven  immediately.  The  addition  of  powdered 
cinnamon  and  a little  honey  to  the  above  ingredients 
makes  a very  nice  and  striking  variety  of  gingerbread. 

Egg-Powder  Cake. — Egg-powder,  as  it  is  called,  is  a 
vegetable  compound,  intended  to  serve  as  a substitute  for 
eggs,  to  four  of  which  one  penny  packet  professes  to  be 
equivalent  in  cake-making,  and  sufficient  to  add  to  two 
pounds  of  flour.  Some  cooks,  however,  think  it  best  to 
use  it  in  addition  to  eggs.  The  pow-der  is  first  mixed 
with  the  flour,  and  then  water  or  milk  is  added,  for 
plum,  batter,  and  other  puddings,  cakes,  pancakes,  &c. 
For  a cake:  mix  well  together  one  quartern  of  flour,  half 
a pound  of  butter,  two  ounces  of  sweet  pork  lard,  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  well-washed  currants,  half  a pound 
of  sugar,  two  packets  of  egg-powder,  and  three  eggs. 
You  may  add  mixed  spices,  grated  nutmeg,  and  candied 
citron-peel,  to  your  taste.  When  these  are  thoroughly 
stirred  up  together,  with  enough  milk  to  bring  the  whole 
to  a proper  consistency,  butter  the  inside  of  your  cake-tin, 
put  the  cake  in,  and  bake  immediately.  The  top  of  the 
cake  may  be  glazed  with  beat-up  egg. 

Cheap  Cake. — While  making  bread,  take  some  01  the 
dough  after  it  has  begun  to  rise.  To  every  pound  of 
dough  knead  in  an  ounce  or  more  of  butter  or  dripping, 
a quai'ter  of  a pound  of  coarse  sugar,  some  grated  nut- 
meg, and  either  a quarter  of  a pound  of  currants  and 
chopped  i'aisins  or  a few  caraway  seeds.  When  your 
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cake  is  thus  made  up,  dust  it  with  flour,  cover  it  with  a 
cloth,  and  set  it  in  a warm  place  to  rise  again.  When 
well  risen,  set  it  into  the  oven  immediately.  Bake 
thoroughly,  but  not  too  fast,  and  it  will  turn  out  firm  and 
light. 

Sally  Lunn  Cakes— IslzkQ  a soft  dough  with  flour,  a 
little  salt  and  butter,  two  or  three  eggs,  yeast,  and  milk 
and  water.  After  kneading  well,  let  it  rise  before  the 
fire.  Then  make  it  into  cakes  of  a size  convenient  to 
slice  across  and  toast.  Bake  slightly,  but  in  an  oven 
sharp  enough  to  make  them  rise.  When  wanted,  slice, 
toast,  and  butter  your  Sally  Lunns,  and  serve  piping  hot 
on  a plate  which  you  cannot  hold  with  your  naked  fingers. 
There  are  two  objections  to  these  and  the  following— 
they  are  indigestible,  and  are  also  terrible  “’stroys” 
(destroyers,  consumers)  for  butter. 

Muffms. — With  warm  milk,  a liberal  allowance  of  yeast, 
flour,  a little  salt,  and  an  egg  or  two,  make  dough  still 
softer  in  its  consistence  than  the  above.  After  kneading 
or  beating,  get  it  to  rise  well.  Then  make  your  muffins 
as  you  would  small  dumplings  ; dust  them  with  flour, 
flatten  them,  and  bake  them  slightly  on  a hot  iron  plate, 
or  in  tin  rings,  turning  them  to  bake  the  upper  side  when 
the  under  side  is  done.  The  great  object  is  to  keep  them 
light,  moist,  and  full  of  eyes.  Muffin-making  is  a profes- 
sion, but  its  secrets  are  not  inscrutable.  Once  possessed 
of  the  iron  plate  (which  you  will  be  able  to  obtain 
without  difficulty  from  any  ironmonger),  a few  trials 
will  put  you  in  the  way  ; and  if  you  have  one  or  two 
failures  at  first,  they  will  be  eaten  with  the  greater  relish 
because  they  are  your  f dlures.  Before  toasting  a muffin, 
cut  it  nearly  in  two,  leaving  it  slightly  attached  in  the 
middle.  When  toasted  brown  and  crisp  on  both  sides, 
slip  the  butter  into  the  gaping  slit,  and  serve  on  a plate 
not  quite  red-hot. 

Cy'umpets  are  made  in  the  same  way  as  muffins,  only 
the  paste  is  still  softer,  approaching  batter  in  its  con- 
sistency. Let  them  also  rise  well.  Bake  slightly  in  like 
manner  on  an  iron  plate  made  for  the  purpose.  The 
usual  size  and  thickness  of  crumpets  you  learn  from  the 
specimens  sold  in  the  shops.  After  toasting,  muffins 
should  be  crisp  ; crumpets,  soft  and  woolly.  It  is  like 
eating  a bit  of  blanket  soaked  in  butter.  If  you  are 
pining  for  crumpets,  and  have  no  iron  plate,  you  may 
bake  them  in  the  frying-pan,  which  the  Americans  often 
use  for  cake-making. 

Raised  Buckwheat  Cakes  (American). — Warm  a quart 
of  water.  Stir  into  it  a good  table-spoonful  of  treacle, 
and  a teaspoonful  of  salt.  Mix  in  enough  buckwheat- 
flour  (or  oatmeal  or  Indian  corn-flour)  to  make  a stiff 
batter,  together  with  a table-spoonful  of'good  yeast.  Let 
it  stand  to  rise  before  the  fire.  Then  bake  on  a hot  plate, 
in  iron  rings,  like  muffins,  or  in  a slack  oven.  Toast  and 
eat  hot  with  butter. 

Fried  Bread  Cakes  (American). — To  a quantity  of  light 
dough  equal  to  five  tea-cupfuls,  add  half  a cupful  of 
butter,  three  of  brown  sugar,  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  four 
eggs,  and  a little  grated  nutmeg.  Knead  these  well 
together  with  flour;  let  them  rise  before  the  fire  until 
very  light.  Knead  the  dough  again  after  it  rises  ; cut  it 
into  diamond-shaped  cakes  ; let  them  rise  ; and  fry  in 
lard  or  dripping,  as  soon  as  light.  These  cakes  are  best 
eaten  fresh. 

Johnny  or  Journey  Cake  (American).— Boil  a pint  of 
s7oeet  milk  ; pour  it  over  a tea-cupful  and  a half  of  Indian 
corn-meal,  and  beat  it  for  fifteen  minutes.  Unless  well 
beaten,  it  will  not  be  light.  Add  a little  salt,  half  a tea- 
cupful of  sour  milk,  one  beaten  egg,  a table-spoonful  of 
oiled  butter,  a table-spoonful  of  flour,  and  a tea-spoonful 
of  carbonate  of  soda.  Beat  well  together  again.  This 
cake  is  best  baked  in  a spider  (a  deep  iron  pan)  on  the 
stove.  When  browned  on  the  bottom,  turn  it  into  another 
spider,  or  finish  it  off  on  the  griddle. 


Plum-Pudding  (Econo7nical  and  Excclletit). — Mix  ten 
gether  in  a bowl  one  pound  of  flour ; one  pound  of  beef 
or  veal  suet,  chopped  fine ; half  a pound  of  currants,  pre- 
viously washed  ; half  a pound  of  raisins,  stoned  ; two 
eggs,  a little  salt,  grated  nutmeg,  and  finely  minced  lemon- 
peel,  with  enough  new  milk  to  bring  the  pudding  to  a 
proper  consistence.  You  may  boil  it  either  in  a cloth 
floured  inside,  tying  it  up  not  too  tightly,  but  allowing  a 
little  room  for  it  to  swell ; or  in  a pudding-basin  buttered 
inside.  In  the  latter  way,  it  will  look  handsomer  when 
turned  out  on  the  dish,  and  will  be  less  liable  to  loss  of 
sweetness  from  the  water  getting  in  ; but  it  will  take 
somewhat  longer  to  boil.  In  either  case,  the  boiling 
should  be  maintained  continually.  The  pudding  may  be 
increased  in  size,  by  adding  bread  crumbs  and  a little 
sugar,  with  one  more  egg  and  a little  more  flour,  to  bind 
the  whole  together. 

If  pudding  sauce  is  wanted  to  eat  with  this,  put  a little 
flour  and  water  into  a saucepan,  stir  in  a lump  of  butter 
and  a little  brown  sugar,  and  when  they  are  blended 
smoothly,  throw  in  a glass  of  orange,  ginger,  or  other 
home-made  wine.  An  elegant  sauce  for  boiled  puddings 
is  made  by  mixing  with  the  above  a dessert-spoonful  of 
red  currant  jelly. 

Plum-pudding  may  be  “ lengthened  ” (some  would  call 
it  “ adulterated”)  with  carrots  chopped  very  fine  ; it  may 
be  enriched  with  sultana  (stoneless)  raisins,  candied  citron- 
peel,  blanched  almonds,  crushed  macaroons,  brandy,  white 
wine,  and  a variety  of  other  good  things.  But  we  have 
eaten  plum-puddings  with  too  many  ingredients.  Enough 
is  as  good  as  a feast. 

Bciked  Apple-P lidding. — Peel  the  required  quantity  of 
apples  ; quarter  them  ; take  out  the  cores  ; set  them  on 
the  fire  in  a stewpan  with  a little  sugar  and  water,  and 
the  rind  of  a lemon  chopped  exceedingly  fine.  Boil 
them,  closely  covered  with  the  lid,  till  they  are  soft 
enough  to  be  mashed  -with  a fork.  While  mashing  them, 
add  the  juice  of  your  lemon.  Turn  them  out  of  the  stew- 
pan,  and  set  them  aside  to  cool.  Butter  or  grease  the 
inside  of  a rather  shallow  pie-dish ; line  it  throughout 
with  good  ordinary  pie-crust.  Beat  up  (not  to  a froth) 
two  or  three  eggs  ; mix  them  "well  with  your  apple-pulp, 
and  put  the  mixture  into  your  pie-dish  ; smooth  the  top 
with  the  back  of  a spoon,  and  grate  a little  nutmeg  over 
it.  Bake  it  in  a moderate  oven.  The  pudding  is  good 
either  hot  or  cold.  For  stylish  dinners,  bake  the  pudding 
in  a dish  or  tin  with  upright,  instead  of  slanting  sides. 
Use  puff-paste,  instead  of  ordinary  pie-crust ; mix  orange- 
flower  or  rose-water,  or  some  liqueur,  as  noyau,  with  the 
eggs  when  you  beat  them  up ; when  the  pudding  is  cold, 
take  out  of  the  tin,  and  dust  the  top  with  pounded  lump 
sugar. 

Sausage  Dumpling. — Bend  one  sausage  neck  and  heels 
together;  enclose  it  in  crust  as  you  did  with  apple- 
dumpling, taking  care  to  prevent  all  leakage.  Tie  it 
in  a cloth,  and  boil.  Making  one  large  sausage-dumpling, 
or  boiling  several  sausages  in  a crust  in  a pudding-basin, 
does  not  produce  half  the  fun  nor  half  the  enjoyment  as 
when  each  child  has  a dumpling  to  itself,  full  of  savoury, 
steaming  gravy.  It  is  good,  sound,  substantial  fare, 
and  at  the  same  time  wholesome,  but  it  should  be  pre- 
pared with  some  care,  and  it  is  not  often  that  one  can 
buy  good  hot  sausage-dumplings  with  crusts  that  keep 
the  gravy  in. 

Mincemeat  or  Bacon  Pudding. — After  pig-killing  and 
the  like,  there  are  often  sundry  scraps  too  small  to  put  in 
store,  and  too  good  to  waste.  Chop  them  up  with  a little 
salt  bacon,  season  with  pepper  and  all-spice,  and  make 
into  dumplings  like  sausage-dumplings. 

Mincemeat  or  Bacon  Roll. — Prepare  the  meat  as  for 
dumplings  of  the  same,  and  with  it  make  rolls  like 
sausage-rolls,  only  on  a larger  scale,  so  as  to  be  a.blc 
to  stop  a little  gap  in  the  stomach  of  a hungry  man. 
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DOMESTIC  SURGERY.— II. 

HEMORRHAGE  [continued  from  p.  10). 

In  all  cases  of  bleeding  from  the  hand  or  arm  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  limb  should  be  kept  quiet,  and  in  a raised 
position.  For  this  purpose,  and  for  many  others,  a sling 
is  most  conveniently  made  of  a silk  handkerchief,  which 
should  be  folded  like  a cravat,  and  of  a convenient  width. 
The  limb  being  placed  in  the  loop  of  the  sling,  the  front 
end  is  to  be  brought  forward  over  the  opposite  shoulder, 
and  the  other  end  over  the  shoulder  of  the  same  side  to 
meet  it  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  as  seen  in  the  illustration. 
In  this  way  the  arm  will  be  drawn  forward,  and  can  be 
easily  raised  to  any  height,  and  the  sling  will  not  slip  as  it 
always  does  if  tied  in  the  opposite  way  (Fig.  9). 

Bleeding  from  cuts  about  the  face  is  seldom  serious. 


Fig.  9. 


Fig.  II. 


and  a strip  of  plaister  should  be  put  across  the  wound  on 
each  side.  Stitches  should  not  be  left  in  the  skin  of  the 
face  more  than  two  days,  and  should  then  be  cut  close  to 
the  knot  with  a sharp  pair  of  scissors,  and  drawn  out 
gently.  Narrow  strips  of  plaister  applied  across  a wound, 

1 and  slightly  overlapping  one  another,  will,  in  many  cases, 

I obviate  the  necessity  for  stitches. 

1 In  wounds  about  the  head,  a little  of  the  hair  on  each 
j edge  of  the  wound  should  be  cut  away,  and  a pad  of  lint 
! be  placed  over  it,  and  be  bound  on  firmly  with  a bandage. 

; This  will  of  course  vary  somewhat  according  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  cut,  but  will  consist  essentially  of  one  or  two 
turns  round  the  front  and  back  of  the  head,  which  should 
be  secured  with  a pin,  followed  by  a turn  beneath  the 
chin  and  over  the  top  of  the  head,  which  will  keep  the 
other  tight,  as  in  the  illustration  (Fig.  10). 


unless  the  lip  should  be  divided  by  a blow  upon  the 
mouth,  in  which  case  a surgeon  should  be  immediately 
consulted,  or  the  resulting  deformity  may  be  great. 
Collodion  is  a very  useful  application  to  cuts  about  the 
face,  and  in  applying  it  the  part  should  be  firmly  pinched 
with  the  fingers  for  a few  moments,  so  as  to  stop  the 
bleeding,  then  having  been  wiped  dry,  the  collodion  may 
be  painted  on,  and  after  a few  minutes,  when  it  has  dried, 
the  part  may  be  released  from  the  fingers.  Court  plaister 
may  be  applied  with  the  same  precautions,  care  being 
taken  that  both  sides  of  the  plaister  are  thoroughly  wetted, 
without  removing  the  adhesive  material.  In  extensive 
cuts  upon  the  face,  it  is  advisable  to  have  recourse  to 
stitches  of  silk,  in  order  to  reduce  the  resulting  scars  to  a 
minimum.  In  cases  when  the  assistance  of  a medical 
man  cannot  be  obtained,  an  ordinary  stout  sewing  needle, 
with  purse-silk  or  stout  cotton,  may  be  pushed  through 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  skin  on  each  side  of  the  cut, 
and  an  eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  margin,  and  the  silk  be 
tied  in  a double  knot  when  the  loop  has  been  drawn  tight, 
so  as  to  bring  the  edges  together.  One  stitch  will  be 
required  for  a cut  an  inch  long,  and  so  on  in  proportion  ; 


The  trunk  and  lower  limbs  are  seldom  wounded,  unless 
the  injury  is  a severe  one,  which  would  necessitate  im- 
mediate medical  attendance.  Before  this  arrives,  the  only 
assistance  bystanders  can  give  is  to  stop  any  bleeding, 
either  by  making  pressure  upon  the  bleeding  spot,  or  by 
encircling  the  limb  with  a handkerchief  tourniquet  as 
already  described. 

A burst  varicose  vein  in  the  leg  gives  rise  to  serious 
bleeding,  which  will  be  dangerous  if  not  rapidly  checked. 
As  the  accident  ordinarily  happens  when  the  patient  is 
standing,  she  (for  it  is  usually  women  who  suffer  from 
varicose  veins)  should  immediately  lie  down,  and  the  leg 
should  be  raised,  whilst  a bystander  presses  the  finger  upon 
the  bleeding  point.  A pad  of  lint  and  a firm  bandage 
should  then  be  applied,  and  the  patient  should  rest  the  leg 
fora  few  days,  and  continue  the  use  of  the  bandage  as  long 
as  the  veins  are  swollen. 

To  bandage  a leg  properly,  the  foot  must  be  raised  and 
the  bandage  secured  round  the  ankle  by  crossing  the  ends 
in  front  of  it,  as  represented  in  Fig.  I2.  The  bandage  is 
then  carried  beneath  the  foot,  and  again  around  the  ankle 
once  or  twice,  and  then  round  the  leg,  each  turn  over- 
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Sapping  the  preceding  one.  When  the  calf  is  reached,  it 
will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  make  the  bandage  fit  pro- 
perly, to  turn  it  down  on  the  outer  side  of  the  limb  each 
time  it  surrounds  it  ; and  in  order  to  do  this  neatly,  the 
bandage  should  not  be  drawn  tight  until  after  the  “ turn” 
has  been  made.  It  will  assist  in  doing  this  neatly  if  the 
finger  is  laid  upon  the  bandage  to  fix  it  at  the  point  where 
the  turn  is  to  be  made,  as  shown  in  the  illustration  (Fig.  1 1). 

Bleedmg  Piles  may  depend  upon  plethora,  and  be  salu- 
tary, if  slight ; but  if  severe,  and  much  blood  is  habitually 
lost,  medical  advice  should  be  sought,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  permanently  relieved.  To  check  the  bleeding 
temporarily,  the  injection  of  cold  water,  or  cold  decoction 
of  oak-baric,  is  the  best  remedy. 

Wounds. — The  immediate  treatment  of  ordinary  wounds 
of  a slight  character  has  been  sufficiently  indicated  in  the 
sections  relating  to  hcemorrhage.  The  after-treatment  of 
a wound  cannot  be  of  too  simple  a character.  Where 
there  is  no  pain  or  discomfort  about  the  wounded  part, 
there  can  be  no  object  in  disturbing  the  first  dressing 
applied,  and  this  should  be  left  undisturbed  for  from  two 
to  four  days,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  injury.  It 
all  has  gone  well,  it  is  quite  possible  that  a skin-wound 
may  heal  at  once,  and  merely  require  the  application  of  a 
piece  of  plaster  over  it,  to  protect  it  for  a few  additional 
days.  If,  however,  it  is  found  on  carefully  soaking  off  the 
original  dressing  that  the  wound  is  open  and  discharging, 
the  best  application  will  be  the  “ water-dressing.”  This 
consists  simply  of  a double  fold  of  lint  or  soft  linen  suited 
to  the  size  of  the  wound,  and  wetted  with  warm  water, 
over  which  a piece  cf  oiled  silk,  slightly  larger  than  the 
lint  itself,  is  secured  with  a strap  of  adhesive  plaister  or  a 
bandage.  The  lint  should  be  changed  twice  a day,  but 
the  oiled  silk  will  serve  for  many  days  in  succession.  If 
a simple  wound  fails  to  heal  in  a few  days  under  this 
treatment,  medical  advice  should  be  had  recourse  to.  If 
on  removing  the  first  dressing,  a wound  is  found  to  have 
its  edges  red  and  tender,  and  the  part  is  painful,  a poultice 
of  bread  or  linseed-meal  may  be  applied  for  a day  or  two 
before  the  water-dressing  is  begun.  The  vulgar  dread  of 
what  is  termed  “proud  flesh”  may  be  mentioned  here, 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  stating  that  the  so-called  proud 
flesh  is  only  a slight  exaggeration  of  the  ordinary  process 
of  healing  and  is  of  no  moment  unless  it  rises  high  above 
the  general  surface,  in  which  case  the  occasional  applica- 
tion of  a piece  of  blue-vitriol  (sulphate  of  copper)  will  soon 
reduce  it  to  proper  dimensions. 


POULTRY.— I. 

HOUSES  AND  RUN  S. 

The  first  and  most  essential  requisite  to  success  in 
poultry-keeping  is  a thoroughly  good  house  for  the  birds. 
This  does  not  necessarily  imply  a large  one  nor  a costly  : 
we  once  knew  a young  man  who  kept  fowls  most 
profitably,  with  only  a house  of  his  own  construction  not 
more  than  three  feet  square,  and  a run  of  the  same  width, 
under  twelve  feet  long.  It  means  simply  that  the  fowl- 
house  must  combine  two  absolute  essentials — be  both 
perfectly  weatherproof,  and  well  ventilated.  With  regard 
to  the  first  point,  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  keep  out  the 
rain,  but  also  the  wind — a matter  very  seldom  attended 
to,  but  which  has  great  influence  on  the  health  and  laying 
of  the  inmates.  The  cheapest  material  is  wood,  of  which 
an  inch  thick  will  answer  very  well  in  any  ordinary 
English  climate  ; but  if  so  built,  the  boards  should  either 
be  tongued  together,  or  all  the  cracks  between  them  care- 
fully caulked  by  driving  in  string  with  a blunt  chisel. 
Care  should  also  be  taken  that  the  door  fits  well,  admit- 
ting no  air  except  under  the  bottom  ; and,  in  short,  every 
precaution  taken  to  prevent  draught.  The  hole  by  which 


the  fowls  enter,  even  when  its  loose  trap-door  is  closed, 
should  admit  enough  air  to  supply  the  inmates,  and  the 
object  is  to  have  but  this  one  source  of  supply,  and  to 
keep  the  fowls  out  of  all  direct  draught  from  it.  For 
the  roof,  tiles  alone  are  not  sufficient,  and  if  employed, 
there  should  be  either  boarding  or  ceiling  under  them  ; 
otherwise  all  the  heat  will  escape  through  the  numerous 
interstices,  and  in  winter  it  will  be  im.possible  to  keep 
the  house  warm.  Planks  alone  make  a good  roofing. 
They  may  either  be  laid  horizontally,  one  plank  over- 
lapping the  other,  and  the  whole  well  tarred  two  or  three 
times  first  of  all,  and  every  autumn  afterwards ; or  per- 
pendicularly, fitting  close  edge  to  edge,  and  tarred,  then 
covered  with  large  sheets  of  brown  paper,  which  should 
receive  two  coats  of  tar  more.  This  last  makes  a very 
smooth,  waterproof,  and  durable  roofing,  which  throws 
off  the  water  well.  But,  on  the  whole,  we  prefer  board 
covered  with  patent  felt,  which  should  be  tarred  once  a 
year. 

In  the  north  of  England,  a house  built  of  wood,  unless 
artificially  warmed,  requires  some  sort  of  lining.  Matting 
is  often  used,  and  answers  perfectly  for  warmth,  but  un- 
fortunately makes  a capital  harbour  for  vermin.  When 
used,  it  should  only  be  slightly  affixed  to  the  walls,  and 
at  frequent  intervals  be  removed  and  well  beaten.  Felt 
is  the  best  material,  the  strong  smell  of  tar  repelling  most 
insects  from  taking  up  their  residence  therein. 

If  a tight  brick  shed  offers,  it  will,  of  course,  be 
secured  for  the  poultry  habitation.  But  let  all  dilapida- 
tions be  well  repaired. 

Ventilation  is  scarcely  ever  provided  for  as  it  should 
be,  and  the  want  of  it  is  a fruitful  source  of  failure  and 
disease.  An  ill-ventilated  fowl-house  mttst  cause  sickly 
inmates  ; and  such  will  never  repay  the  proprietor.  This 
great  desideratum  must,  however,  as  already  observed,  be 
secured  without  exposing  the  fowls  to  any  direct  draught ; 
and  for  the  ordinary  detached  fowl-houses,  the  best  plan 
is  to  have  an  opening  at  the  highest  point  of  the  roof, 
surmounted  by  a “lantern”  of  boards,  put  together  in 
the  well-known  fashion  of  Venetian  blinds.  A south  or 
south-east  aspect  is  desirable,  where  it  can  be  had  ; and 
to  have  the  house  at  the  back  either  of  a fire-place  or  a 
stable  is  a great  advantage  in  winter ; but  we  have 
proved  by  long  experience  that  both  can  be  successfully 
, dispensed  with  if  only  the  two  essentials  are  combined, 
of  good  ventilation  with  perfect  shelter. 

We  do  not  approve  of  too  large  a house.  For  half  a 
dozen  fowls,  a very  good  size  is  five  feet  square,  and  sloping 
from  six  to  eight  feet  high.  The  nests  may  then  be  placed 
on  the  ground  at  the  back,  where  any  eggs  can  be  readily 
seen ; and  one  perch  will  roost  all  the  birds.  This 
perch,  unless  the  breed  kept  is  small,  had  better  not 
be  more  than  eighteen  inches  from  the  ground,  and 
should  be  about  four  inches  in  diameter.  A rough  pole 
with  the  bark  on  answers  best  : the  claws  cling  to  it 
nicely,  and  bark  is  not  so  hard  as  planed  wood.  By 
far  the  greater  number  of  perches  are  much  too  high 
and  small ; the  one  fault  causing  heavy  fowls  to  lame 
themselves  in  flying  down,  and  the  other  producing 
deformed  breastbones  in  the  chickens — an  occurrence 
disgraceful  to  any  poultiy-yard.  The  air  at  the  top  of 
any  room  or  house  is,  moreover,  much  more  impure 
than  that  nearer  the  floor.  Many  prefer  a movable 
perch  fixed  on  trestles.  In  large  houses  they  are  useful, 
but  in  a smaller  they  are  needless.  If  the  perch  be  placed 
at  the  height  indicated,  and  a little  in  advance  of  the 
front  edge  of  the-  nests,  placed  at  the  back,  no  hen- 
ladder  will  be  required  ; and  the  floor  being  left  quite 
clear,  will  be  cleaned  with  the  greatest  ease,  while  the 
fowls  will  feel  no  draught  from  th^door. 

Besides  the  house  for  roosting  and  laying,  a shed  is 
necessary,  to  which  the  birds  may  resort  in  rainy  weather. 
Should  the  house,  indeed,  be  very  large,  and  have  a good 
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window,  this  is  not  absolutely  needed ; otherwise  it  must 
be  provided,  and  is  better  separate  in  any  case.  If  this 
shed  be  fenced  in  with  wire,  so  that  the  fowls  may  be 
strictly  confined  during  wet  weather,  so  much  the  better ; 
for  next  to  bad  air,  wet  is  by  far  the  most  fruitful  source, 
not  only  of  barrenness,  but  of  illness  and  death  in  the 
poultry-yard.  If  the  space  available  be  very  limited- 
say  five  or  six  feet  by  twelve  or  sixteen — the  whole 
should  be  roofed  over ; when  the  house  will  occupy  one 
end  of  the  space,  and  the  rest  will  form  a covered  “ run.” 
But  in  this  case  the  shed  should  be  so  arranged  that 
sun-light  may  reach  the  birds  during  some  part  of  the 
day.  They  not  only  enjoy  it,  but  without  it,  although 
adult  fowls  may  be  kept  for  a time  in  tolerable  health, 
they  droop  sooner  or  later,  and  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  rear  healthy  chickens. 

Should  the  range  be  wider,  a shed  from  six  to  twenty 
feet  long  and  four  to  eight  wide  may  be  reared  against 
the  wall.  Next  the  fowl-house  will  still,  for  obvious 
reasons,  be  the  most  convenient  arrangement,  and  it  is 
also  best  fenced  in,  as  before  recommended.  The  whole 
roof  should  be  in  one  to  look  neat,  and  should  project 
about  a foot  beyond  the  enclosed  space,  to  throw  the 
water  well  off.  To  save  the  roof  drippings  from  splash- 
ing in,  a guttei'-shoot  will  of  course  be  provided,  and  the 
wire  should  be  boarded  up  a foot  from  the  ground.  All 
this  being  carried  out  properly,  the  covered  “run”  ought 
at  all  times  to  be  perfectly  dry. 


Fig.  I. 

a Broad  shelf,  eighteen  inches  high, 
b Perch,  four  inches  above. 
c Nests,  open  at  top  and  in  front. 

The  best  flooring  for  the  fowl-house  is  concrete  made 
with  strong,  fresh-slaked  hydraulic  lime  and  pounded 
“ clinkers,”  put  down  hot,  well  trodden  once  a day  for  a 
week,  and  finally  smoothed.  The  process  is  trouble- 
some, but  the  result  is  a floor  which  is  not  only  very 
clean  in  itself,  but  easily  kept  so.  Trodden  earth  will 
also  answer  very  well.  The  floor  of  the  shed  may  be 
the  same,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  preferable  there  to 
leave  the  natural  loose  earth,  or  cover  it  with  sand, 
which  the  fowls  delight  to  scratch  in. 

Cleanliness  in?ist  be  attended  to.  In  the  house  it  is 
easily  secured  by  laying  a board  under  the  perch,  which 
can  be  scraped  clean  every  morning  in  a moment,  and 
the  air  the  fowl  breathes  thus  kept  perfectly  pure.  Or 
the  droppings  may  be  taken  up  daily  with  a small  hoe 
and  a housemaid’s  common  dustpan,  after  which  a 
handful  of  ashes  or  sand  lightly  sprinkled  will  make  the 
house  all  it  should  be. 

There  is  another  most  excellent  plan  for  preserving 


cleanliness  in  the  roosting-house,  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  “ The  Canada  Farmer,”  and  which  is  shown 
in  Fig.  I.  A broad  shelf,  a,  is  fixed  at  the  back  of  the 
the  house,  and  the  perch,  b,  placed  four  or  five  inches 
above  it,  a foot  from  the  wall.  The  nests,  c,  are  conve- 
niently placed  on  the  ground  underneath,  and  need  no 
top,  whilst  they  are  perfectly  protected  from  defilement 
and  are  also  well  shaded,  to  the  great  delight  of  the 
hen.  The  shelf  is  scraped  clean  every  morning  with  the 
greatest  ease  and  comfort,  on  account  of  its  convenient 
height,  and  slightly  sanded  afterwards  ; whilst  the  floor 
of  the  house  is  never  polluted  at  all  by  the  roosting 
birds.  The  broad  shelf  has  yet  another  recommendation 
in  the  perfect  protection  it  affords  from  upward  draughts 
of  air. 

The  covered  “ run  ” should  be  raked  clean  two  or  three 
times  a week,  and  dug  over  whenever  it  looks  sodden 
or  gives  any  offensive  smell.  Even  this  is  not  sufficient. 
Three  or  four  times  a year,  two  or  three  inches  deep — 
in  fact,  the  whole  polluted  soil— must  be  removed,  and 
replaced  by  fresh  earth,  ashes,  or  sand,  as  the  case  may 
be.  If  the  floor  be  hard,  there  must  be  kept  under  the 
shed  a heap  of  dry  dust  or  sifted  ashes,  for  the  fowls 
to  roll  in  and  cleanse  themselves  in  their  own  peculiar 
manner,  which  should  be  renewed  as  often  as  it  becomes 
damp  or  foul  from  use. 

If  chickens  be  a part  of  the  intended  plan,  a separate 
compartment  should  be  provided  for  the  sitting  hens  : 
but  this  win  be  further  treated  of  in  a subsequent 
article. 

Many  will  wish  to  know  what  space  is  necessary.  The 
“run ’’for  the  fowls  should  certainly  be  as  large  as  can 
be  afforded  ; an  extensive  range  is  not  only  better  for 
their  health,  but  saves  both  trouble  and  food,  as  they 
will  to  a great  extent  forage  for  themselves.  Very  few, 
however,  can  command  this  ; and  poultry  may  be  kept 
almost  anywhere  by  bearing  in  mind  the  one  important 
point,  that  the  smaller  the  space  in  which  they  are  con- 
fined, the  greater  and  more  constant  attention  must  be 
bestowed  upon  the  cleanliness  of  their  domain.  They 
decline  rapidly  in  health  and  produce  if  kept  on  foul 
ground.  If  daily  attention  be  given  to  this  matter,  a 
covered  shed,  ten  or  twelve  feet  long  by  six  feet  wide, 
may  be  made  to  suffice  for  half  a dozen  fowls  without 
any  open  run  at  all.  By  employing  a layer  of  dry  earth 
as  a deodoriser,  which  is  turned  over  every  day  and 
renewed  once  a week,  the  National  Poultry  Company 
kept  such  a family  in  each  pen  of  their  late  large  esta- 
blishment at  Bromley.  These  pens  did  not  exceed  the 
size  mentioned,  yet  the  adult  fowls  were  in  the  highest 
health  and  condition  ; and,  with  birds  thus  confined,  the 
company  took  many  prizes  at  first-class  shows. 

Poultry-keeping,  therefore,  is  within  the  reach  of  all. 
The  great  thing  is  purity,  which  must  be  secured,  either 
by  space,  or  in  default  of  that,  by  care : hardy  fowls 
will  sometimes  thrive  in  spite  of  draughts,  exposure,  and 
scanty  food  ; but  the  strongest  birds  speedily  succumb 
to  bad  management  in  this  particular,  which  is  perhaps 
the  most  frequent  cause  of  failure.  It  should  also  be 
remarked  that  poultry  thus  confined  will  require  a diffe- 
rent diet  to  those  kept  more  at  liberty  j but  this  will  be 
more  fully  explained  by-and-bye. 

If  the  run  be  on  the  limited  scale  described,  dry  earth 
is  decidedly  the  best  deodoriser.  It  is,  howevei',  seldom 
at  the  command  of  those  who  have  little  space  to  spare, 
and  sifted  ashes  an  inch  deep,  spread  over  the  floor  of 
the  whole  shed,  will  answer  very  well.  The  ashes  should 
be  raked  every  other  morning,  and  renewed  at  least 
every  fortnight,  or  oftener  if  possible.  Of  course,  the 
number  of  fowls  must  be  limited  ; they  should  not  exceed 
five  or  six  ; and  unless  a second  shed  of  the  same  size 
can  be  allowed,  the  rearing  of  chickens  should  not  be 
attempted. 
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To  those  who  can  give  up  a portion  of  their  garden, 
the  plan,  Fig.  2,  of  a poultry-yai'd  can  be  confidently 
recommended.  It  represents,  with  very  slight  modifica- 
tion, our  own  present  accommodation  ; and  having  tested 
it  by  experience,  we  are  prepared  to  say  that  it  is  not 
only  more  convenient,  more  simple,  and  more  cheaply 
erected  than  any  plan  on  a similar  scale  we  have  seen, 
but,  with  the  addition  of  a lawn  on  which  the  chickens 


may  be  cooped,  is  also 
highest  perfection  any 
single  variety  of  either 
ordinary  or  “fancy” 
fowls.  The  space  re- 
quired in  all  is  only 
twenty-five  by  thirty- 
five  feet.  If  more 
can  be  afforded,  give 
it,  by  all  means  ; but 
we  have  found  this, 
with  very  moderate 
care,  amply  sufficient, 
and  we  believe  it  will 
meet  the  requirements 
of  a larger  class  of 
readers  than  any  other 
we  are  acquainted 
with. 

This  plan,  as  will  be 
seen,  comprises  two 
distinct  houses,  sheds, 
and  runs,  with  a sepa- 
rate compartment  for 
sitting  hens.  The 
nests  are  placed  on 
the  ground  at  the  back 
of  the  houses,  and  the 
perches,  as  before  re- 
commended, a foot  in 
advance  of  them,  and 
eighteen  inches  high. 

The  holes  by  which  the 
fowls  enter  open  into 
the  sheds,  which  are 
netted  in,  so  that  in 
wet  weather  they  can 
be  altogether  con- 
fined. In  dry  weather 
the  shed  is  opened 
to  give  them  liberty. 
The  fencing  should 
be  boarded  up  a foot 
high,  not  only  to  pre- 
vent rain  splashing 
in,  but  to  keep  in 
when  necessary  young 
chickens,  which  would 
otherwise  run  out  be- 
tween the  meshes. 

A walk  in  front  of 
the  sheds  should  be 
the  open  runs  covered 


adapted  to  rearing  in  the 
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Fig. 

A A Roosting  and  laying  houses. 

B B Fenced-in  covered  runs. 

C C Shed  and  run  for  sitting  hens. 
D D Grass  runs. 


gravelled,  and  the  remainder  of 
with  sand,  or  they  may  be  laid 
down  in  grass,  which,  if  well  rooted  first,  will  bear  the 
fowls  upon  it  for  several  hours  each  day,  but  should  be 
renewed  in  the  spring  by  sowing  when  needed.  The 
runs  should  be  enclosed  with  wire  netting,  two  inches 
mesh,  which  may  be  conveniently  stretched  on  poles, 
ij  inch  square,  driven  two  feet  into  the  ground,  and 
placed  five  feet  apart.  The  height  of  the  fence  depends 
on  the  breed  chosen.  Cochins  or  Brahmas  are  easily 
retained  within  bounds  by  netting  a yard  high  ; for 
moderate-sized  fowls  six  feet  will  do  ; whilst  to  confine 
game,  Hamburgs,  or  bantams,  a fence  of  eight  or  nine 
feet  will  be  found  necessary.  The  netting  should  be 


simply  stretched  from  post  to  post,  without  a rail  at  the 
top,  as  the  inmates  are  then  far  less  likely  to  attempt 
flying  over. 

We  do  not  like  to  see  fowls  with  their  wings  cut.  If 
their  erratic  propensities  are  troublesome,  open  one  wing, 
and  pluck  out  all  the  first  or  flight  feathers,  usually  ten  in 
number.  This  will  effectually  prevent  the  birds  from 
flying,  and  as  the  primary  quills  are  always  tucked  under 
the  others  when  not  in  use,  there  is  no  external  sign  of  the 

operation. 

The  holes  by  which 
the  fowls  enter  the 
houses  should  be  fur- 
nished with  trap-doors, 
that  they  may  be  kept 
out  at  pleasure  whilst 
either  part  is  being 
cleaned.  Each  house 
must  also  have  a small 
window.  Having  a 
shed  at  the  side,  ven- 
tilating lanterns  will 
not  be  necessary,  as 
the  end  will  be  at- 
tained by  boring  a few 
holes  in  the  wall  be- 
tween the  house  and 
shed,  towards  the 
highest  part  of  the 
roof.  The  compart- 
ment for  the  sitting 
hen  may  be  walled  in 
at  the  front  or  not ; for 
ourselves,  we  prefer  it 
open.  Her  run  may 
also  be  covered  over 
or  not,  at  pleasure.  To 
have  it  in  the  middle, 
as  here  shown,  we  con- 
sider most  convenient. 

Such  a yard  pos- 
sesses many  advan- 
tages. Two  separate 
runs  are  almost  neces- 
sary if  the  rearing  of 
chickens  forms  part  of 
the  plan  of  proceeding. 
It  is  also  in  some  re- 
spects convenient  to 
keep  two  different 
breeds,  as  one  may 
supply  the  deficiencies 
of  the  other ; and 
many  persons  consider 
it  advisable  to  separate 
the  cocks  and  hens,  ex- 
cept during  the  breed- 
ing season,  believing 
that  stronger  chickens 
are  obtained  thereby.  The  need  of  the  separate  compart- 
ment for  the  sitting  hens  is  further  insisted  on  hereafter, 
but  it  has  also  other  uses  ; being,  when  not  so  entployed, 
often  very  convenient  for  the  temporary  reception  of  a 
pen  of  strange  birds,  for  which  there  may  be  no  other 
accommodation. 

Each  run,  as  here  described,  will  accommodate  from 
six  to  ten  fowls,  according  to  their  size  and  habits  ; and 
we  close  this  paper  with  one  very  simple  but  important 
stipulation,  which  is  a sine  qua  non  in  rearing  poultry : 
fowls  should  not  be  kept  unless  proper  and  regular 
attention  can  be  given  to  them  ; and  we  would  strongly 
urge  that  this  needful  attention  should  be  as  far  as 
possible  personal. 


PLAN 
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SCALE 


a a Nests. 
b b Perches. 

cc  Holes  for  fowls  to  enter. 
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CHILDREN’S  DRESS.— I. 

CLOTHING  FOR  INFANTS. 

Almost  any  amount  of  money  may  be  spent  on  the 
decoration  of  the  various  articles  of  an  infant’s  clothing. 
Embroidery  and  lace  are  both  lavishly  used,  and  the 
finest  materials  are  purchased  by  many  mothers  who  are 
rich  enough  to  pay  for  their  fancies  in  this  respect.  We 


the  materials  at  home,  and  so  save  the  cost  of  the 
making. 

Materials. — Purchase  an  easy-fitting  thimble  of  steel, 
lined  with  silver;  it  is  well  worth  what  it  will  cost. 
Have  two  good  pairs  of  scissors — one  pair  of  large 
ones,  worth  about  three  shillings,  and  a fine  embroidery 
pair  that  will  cost  is.  6d.  It  is  always  a good  plan 
to  have  an  old  or  common  pair  kept  where  any  one 


would  advise  the  young  mother  to  avoid  needless  display, 
even  though  able  to  afford  it.  All  purchases  should  be 
made  at  a good  shop,  where  the  articles  sold  may  be 
relied  on.  All  ostentation  is  vulgar,  besides  which 
babies  are  sufficiently  attractive  to  need  little  adornment ; 
and  there  is  more  elegance  in  simplicity. 

The  clothing  absolutely  necessary  for  a babv  may  be 
supplied  at  a small  cost  if  the  mother  be  able  to  make  up 


can  have  free  access  to  them,  because  this  saves  good 
scissors.  Be  very  careful  to  have  good  needles  and 
cotton  ; sewing-machine  cotton  is  the  best  made.  Always 
have  a lead  pencil — an  HB  is  the  most  useful — and  a 
penknife  in  the  work-basket.  One  of  those  covered 
baskets  that  stand  on  legs  is  the  most  useful  to  hold 
work,  and  costs  four  or  five  shillings.  A large  work-basket 
to  hold  materials  is  also  needed.  Procure  fine  cotton 
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and  fine  needles  for  babies’  work  ; needles  Nos.  8 and  9 
should  be  used,  and  the  best  cotton,  in  about  three  sizes. 
An  emery  cushion  is  also  useful.  Do  not  commence 
work  without  a good  leaden  pin-cushion,  a yard  measure, 
and  plenty  of  pins.  If  you  employ  a machine,  the  cotton 
used  will  be  finer  than  that  quoted,  which  is  suitable  for 
hand- work. 

We  are  aware  that  there  exists  amongst  some  ladies  an 
unfounded  prejudice  against  the  use  of  the  machine  for 
under-clothing,  especially  for  that  of  babies.  But 
exquisite  work  can  be  done  with  the  better  class  of 
machines;  quite  suitable  for  the  work  in  question,  on 
account  of  the  very  fine  cotton  used  in  them. 

We  will  commence  with  a list  of  articles  required  for 
the  baby’s  outfit 


6 Night  dresses 
6 Day  ditto 
24  Diapers 
4 Long  flannels 
4 Flannel  squares  (pilches) 

2 Common  head-flannels 
I Best  ditto 

1 Large  flannel  shawl 

3 Robes 

2 Macintosh  pilches 

4 Plain  frocks 


4 Long  petticoats 
6 Bibs 
I Cloak 
I Hood 

1 Coarseflan.  nursing  apron 
6 Soft  towels 

3 Pairs  woollen  boots 
Binders 

2 Sponges,  large  and  soft, 

small 

I Powder  box  and  puff 


To  Cut  and  Make  a Baby's  Chemise. — Half  a dozen 
little  chemises  are  the  first  requisites  for  an  infant’s 
toilette,  to  make  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  purchase  a 
yard  and  three-quarters  of  lawn  at  is.  6d.  a yard;  the 
lawn  should  measure  twenty-eight  inches  wide.  Cut  this 
up  in  six  lengths  of  ten  inches  each.  To  cut  the  material 
accurately,  measure  ten  inches  on  each  side  with  a yard 
measure,  put  a pin  at  each  place,  fold  the  stuff  across, 
and  crease  it  quite  flat  ; pin  it  to  a leaden  pin-cushion. 
Take  one  of  the  ten-inch  strips  to  make  the  first  chemise, 
and  fold  it  in  three — see  Fig.  i.  The  folds  c C should  be 
cut  for  the  arm-holes,  and  at  A A and  B B shorter  cuttings 
should  be  made  for  the  shoulder-straps.  Fig.  2 shows 
the  flaps  of  the  back  and  front  turned  down.  The  corners 
B and  c should  be  put  together — run  and  felled — prepara- 
tory to  the  insertion  of  the  sleeve.  Fig.  3 represents 
merely  an  oblong  strip.  When  the  corner,  marked  2,  is 
turned  down,  and  the  other  end,  marked  i,  is  brought 
round  and  sewed  to  it,  a gusset  is  formed.  The  latter 
should  not  be  cut  out  in  the  piece  when  making  any 
chemise,  as  it  never  wears  well ; and  to  make  a separate 
gusset  is  to  lose  much  time  without  any  advantage.  The 
corners  between  the  sleeves  and  flaps  of  the  garment 
should  be  button-holed.  Next  turn  a very  fine  hem  down 
for  the  edge  of  the  sleeves  ; afterwards  hem  the  bottom 
of  the  little  garment  rather  deeper.  The  selvage  for  the 
sides  may  be  left.  The  points  of  the  sleeves  are  armed 
with  straps,  and  fine  linen  buttons  are  placed  midway 
on  the  shoulders.  These  are  used  when  the  child  is 
older,  to  button  down  the  flannel  straps,  and  need  not  be 
added  till  required. 

Those  who  can  afford  it  use  French  cambric  for  babies’ 
chemises,  and  should  then  edge  the  sleeves  with  very 
narrow  Valenciennes  lace  ; while  those  who  use  lawn 
may  trim  them  with  Cash’s  frilling,  which  is  inexpen- 
sive. 

The  Nij^ht  Flannel. — Next  to  the  chemise  a flannel  is 
worn.  This  should  be  Saxony,  and  measure  not  less 
than  forty  or  forty-four  inches  wide.  It  may  be  purchased 
for  IS.  6d.  a yard,  unless  a higher-priced  one  be  desired. 
Two  yards  must  be  purchased  to  make  two  flannels.  Mark 
the  centre  of  the  flannel,  and  form  a box-plait  there  an  inch 
and  a half  wide,  or  two  inches  in  the  wider  flannel  (the 
forty-four  inch).  Make  two  other  similar  plaits  on  each 
side  of  this — five  plaits  in  all — with  fully  an  inch  of  space 


between  each,  and  about  four  inches  over  at  each  end. 
Tack  these  plaits  down  for  seven  inches  to  form  a body, 
and  let  the  rest  hang  free ; cut  out  two  half-circlets 
between  the  two  outer  plaits  each  side,  to  form  the  arm- 
hole, as  shown  in  Fig.  4 at  M and  M.  Run  the  plaits 
very  neatly  down  each  side,  and  stitch  them  across  at 
the  ends  marked  by  the  letter  N.  Stitch  a washable 
binding  all  round  the  flannel,  and  add  two  tapes  for 
shoulder-straps,  marked  o,  and  tapes  each  side  at  the 
places  marked  P,  to  tie  the  flannel,  which  folds  across  the 
baby. 

For  a Day  Flannel. — Purchase  two  yards  more  of 
better  quality  flannel,  say  2s.  6d.  or  3s.  per  yard.  Make 
as  before  directed.  Some  persons  give  as  much  as  4s.  6d. 
or  5s.  a yard  for  perfectly  white  flannel ; bind  it  with 
white  linen-binding,  and  tie  it  down  the  front  with 
sarcenet  bows.  The  plaits  are  either  quilted  across  with 
white  or  coloured  silk,  or  sewn  down  with  chain-stitch. 
Fig.  5 represents  parts  of  two  folds  of  a baby’s  flannel, 
the  one  quilted,  the  other  chain-stitched.  Chain-stitches 
are  formed  by  leaving  the  loop  of  the  first  thread  above 
the  work,  and  entering  the  needle  of  the  second  stitch 
through  it,  as  shown  in  Fig.  6. 

The  First  Gowns. — These  are  made  half  high,  and 
with  long  sleeves.  Buy  twelve  yards  of  fine  dimity, 
almost  like  pique,  and  make  six  of  them.  Cut  off  two 
lengths  of  a yard  each,  and  run  and  fell  them  together  till 
they  look  like  a sack  with  two  seams.  Fig.  7.  Leave 
these  seams  open  (u  u.  Fig.  7)  for  the  sleeves  to  be  put 
in  ; slope  off  pieces  at  V v,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,- 
to  form  the  shoulders,  which  should  measure  about  two 
inches  long.  Run  and  fell  these  together.  Either  merely 
hem  the  top  and  run  a string  in  it,  or  gather  it  into  a 
band,  which  must,  however,  also  have  a string  in  it  to 
draw  it  close  to  the  baby’s  little  neck.  Gather  in  the 
skirt  from  x to  X to  form  a waist.  The  piece  gathered 
should  be  fifteen  inches  long,  and  brought  into  a band 
one  inch  deep  and  five  long,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8,  at  Q. 
One  end  at  each  side  of  this  band  (r  r)  ties  round  the 
back  of  the  waist,  and  draws  the  loose  part  of  the  robe 
close  to  the  baby’s  figure.  A placket  hole  is  made,  five 
inches  long,  down  the  back  of  the  body.  The  robe  is 
not  really  open  at  the  back  ; it  is  only  drawn  like  this  in 
the  diagram  to  show  the  looseness  of  the  back,  and  how 
far  the  waist  gathers  extend.  The  seams  come  at  the 
sides.  The  sleeve  is  of  the  coat  shape,  cut  like  Fig.  97 
it  is  run  and  felled  together,  the  seam  being  placed  down- 
wards at  Y in  Fig.  7.  The  z marked  in  the  diagram  of 
the  sleeve.  Fig.  9,  shows  how  the  top  is  rounded  to  sew 
it  into  the  arm-hole.  It  is  run  and  felled  in,  and  eased  a 
little  at  the  top  ; the  arm-hole  should  not  be  quite  so  large 
as  the  sleeve.  The  baby’s  sleeve  is  eight  inches  long,  six 
across  the  top  before  it  is  joined,  and  five  at  the  cuff. 
The  measurements  are  all  given  allowing  for  turnings, 
hems,  &c. 

A pretty  First  Frock  (Fig.  10)  is  made  of  fine  cambric 
muslin  ; three  rows  of  insertion  embroidery,  edged  each 
side  by  narrow  pointed  work,  trim  the  body.  The  cuffs 
and  epaulettes  are  enriched  to  correspond,  and  the  neck 
and  waistband  are  also  of  fancy  work.  The  skirt  is  em- 
bellished with  a number  of  narrow  tucks,  and  edged  with 
pointed  embroidery. 

A Handsome  Day  Flannel. — Fig.  ii  gives  a design 
for  a handsome  day  flannel.  It  is  made  of  very  fine 
white  Saxony.  The  body  plaits  are  machine-quilted,  with 
white  crochet-silk.  The  skirt  has  a deep  hem,  also 
quilted.  It  is  bound  with  broad  white  ribbon,  and  tied 
with  large  bows. 

In  our  next  article  we  propose_giving  another  pattern 
for  a baby’s  flannel,  a baby’s  house  wrapper,  a baby’s 
cloak,  cape,  and  hood,  with  ample  directions  for  cutting 
them  out  and  making  them  up,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
garments  described  in  the  present  paper. 
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HOUSEHOLD  LAW.— II. 

PARENT  AND  CHILD. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  if  any  law  were  re- 
quired to  regulate  the  relations  between  parent  and  child, 
it  would  be  found  innate  in  the  human  breast.  But 
human  nature  has  so  many  weaknesses,  to  say  nothing 
of  positive  evil  impulses,  that  we  cannot  allow  ourselves 
to  trust  to  it  alone,  and  experience  has  shown  that  a public 
law  is  necessary,  in  order  to  define  the  relation  in  which 
parents  and  children  stand  towards  each  other,  and 
towards  those  who  are  without. 

The  law  of  Rome  gave  to  a father  the  most  absolute 
power  over  his  children,  at  one  period  allowing  him  even 
the  power  of  life  and  death ; but  always  giving  him 
ownership  in  all  that  his  sons  or  daughters  had,  with 
power  of  disposing  of  it  during  his  own  lifetime.  Only 
upon  the  father’s  death  did  the  children  become  free,  un- 
less he  had  emancipated  them  previously,  and  in  that 
case  the  children  of  the  free  were  in  their  turn  in  legal 
bondage  to  their  father.  These  principles  never  found 
favour  in  the  West,  and  were  not  adopted  even  by 
those  nations  which  engrafted  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Roman  law  upon  their  own  stocks.  In  this  country  the 
Roman  law  never  had  any  footing,  in  spite  of  many 
strenuous  efforts  to  import  it;  and  the  English  law  of 
parent  and  child  is  therefore  not  founded  upon  it,  but 
upon  those  principles  of  general  convenience  and  utility 
which  suggested  themselves  as  the  demand  for  them 
came. 

The  Duties  hnposed  upon  Parents  by  the  English  law 
are  the  maintenance  and  protection  of  their  children.  It 
has  been  considered  an  unwarrantable  thing  that  those 
through  whose  instrumentality  children  have  been  called 
into  being,  should  be  allowed  to  neglect  those  children,  or 
to  throw  them  as  a burden  upon  others.  This  is  a com- 
mon-sense view  of  the  matter,  and  one  that  would  be 
approved  even  by  persons  devoid  of  that  natural  affec- 
tion which  is  a law  of  itself  to  those  who  have  it. 
It  is  required,  then,  of  parents  that  they  shall  feed, 
clothe,  and  house  their  children  ; but  it  does  not  follow 
legally  from  this  that  they  must  do  so  in  a manner  accord- 
ing with  the  style  in  which  they  themselves  are  living.  So 
long  as  they  arrange  in  such  a way  that  the  children  are 
ndt  chargeable  to  the  parish,  they  may  bring  them  up  in 
what  station  of  life  they  please.  It  might,  no  doubt,  be 
matter  for  comment,  if  an  unnatural  father  should  deny  to 
his  children  a share  in  the  comforts  he  is  able  to  procure ; 
but  the  law  would  only  compel  him  to  provide  them  with 
actual  necessaries.  “ The  policy  of  our  laws,”  says  Black- 
stone,  “ which  are  ever  watchful  to  promote  industry,  did 
not  mean  to  compel  a father  to  maintain  his  idle  and  lazy 
children  in  ease  and  indolence  ; but  thought  it  unjust  to 
oblige  the  parent  against  his  will  to  provide  them  with 
superfluities  and  other  indulgences  of  fortune,  imagining 
they  might  trust  to  the  impulse  of  nature,  if  the  children 
were  deserving  of  such  favours.”  Supposing,  however, 
that  the  child  be  living  away  from  home,  and  there  is  not 
any  intimation  given  by  the  father  of  his  own  peculiarities, 
it  will  be  understood  that  he  intends  his  child  to  live  in  a 
manner  consonant  to  that  in  which  he  himself  lives  ; and 
tradesmen  supplying  goods  to  such  child  will  be  able  to 
recover  from  the  father  not  only  the  price  of  such  goods 
as  were  actually  necessary  to  sustain  life,  but  also  of  such 
other  goods  as  were  not  incompatible  with  the  father’s 
position  in  the  world.  What  goods  were  necessary  for  the 
child’s  existence,  it  is  not  difficult  to  determine ; what 
other  goods  were,  under  the  circumstances,  allowable,  is 
a question  which  is  left  to  a jury  to  answer.  Some  of  the 
decisions  have  been  sufficiently  remarkable.  In  one  case 
it  was  held  that  a gold  latch-key  was  “ necessary  ” to  an 
officer  in  the  Life  Guards,  evidence  having  been  given  to 


show  that  it  was  the  custom  for  the  officers  of  that  regi- 
ment to  use  gold  keys.  But  in  the  same  case  it  was  held 
by  the  jur>',  with  the  full  approval  of  the  court,  that  gold 
lockets,  bracelets,  and  earrings,  could  not  be  “ necessary’ 
to  an  officer,  and  the  items  were  struck  out  of  the  account 
A diamond  ring  was  allowed  to  stand  in  a jeweller’s  bill, 
for  which  an  action  was  brought  against  a nobleman — the 
goods  having  been  supplied  to  his  son,  an  undergraduate 
at  Oxford — on  the  ground  that  such  an  ornament  was  a 
common  one  among  gentlemen  in  the  young  man’s  posi- 
tion, and  might  therefore  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a 
“necessary,”  for  which  the  father  was  chargeable.  In- 
stances might  be  multiplied  indefinitely : but  the  rule  is, 
that  where  a father  allows  his  child  to  be  in  that  position, 
from  which  it  might  reasonably  be  supposed  he  intended 
him  to  be  treated  as  his  son,  he  will  be  liable  for  supplies 
made  to  him,  in  accordance  with  the  appearance  he  allowed 
him  to  keep  up.  It  is  at  all  times  competent,  however, 
to  a father  to  limit  his  liability,  by  giving  notice  that 
he  will  not  be  liable  for  any  debts  his  child  may  incur  ; 
and  if  he  does  this,  by  advertising  for  a reasonable 
time  in  such  papers  as  are  generally  read,  or  by  special 
notice  to  tradesmen  and  others  in  the  places  where  his 
son  may  be,  he  will  not  be  liable  except  for  bare  neces- 
saries, and  even  for  these  it  is  a question  whether  he  will 
be  made  to  pay,  if  he  causes  it  to  be  known  that  he  is 
paying  his  son  a sufficient  necessary  allowance.  So 
firmly,  however,  does  the  law  hold  to  its  rule  that  a parent 
shall  maintain  his  children,  that  it  requires  the  father  to 
repay  to  a parish,  on  the  rates  of  which  the  son  has 
become  chargeable,  the  value  of  the  supplies  made  to  him. 
By  virtue  of  his  office  of  guardian  to  his  child  a father 
may  bring  an  action  against  any  person  injuring  the  child, 
and  he  may  recover  damages  not  cnly  for  the  child,  but 
for  himself  also,  because  the  child  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a help  to  his  father,  and  damages  are  awarded  to 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  service.  The  Roman  law 
carried  the  principle  of  parental  maintenance  so  far 
that  it  would  not  allow  a man  to  disinherit  his 
children,  that  is  to  say,  it  would  not  allow  him  to  leave 
more  than  three-fourths  of  his  property  away  from  his 
children.  If  he  did  so,  his  will  was  set  aside  as  insane, 
and  a fourth  of  the  property  was  taken  for  the  chil- 
dren’s benefit.  At  one  time  our  law  recognised  the 
children’s  right  to  “ a reasonable  part  ” of  the  father’s 
estate ; but  at  the  present  day,  the  utmost  freedom  is 
given  to  testators  in  disposing  of  their  property,  and  a 
man  possessed  of  a million  of  money  may,  for  all  the 
law  will  interfere,  leave  the  whole  of  his  wealth  away  from 
his  family. 

Education. — Up  to  a recent  period  parents  were  not 
under  any  legal  obligation  to  educate  their  children,  and 
were  free  to  follow  their  own  instincts  on  the  subject ; but 
by  the  “ Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,”  a compulsory 
scheme  of  education  is  now  enforceable  where  efficient 
instruction  is  not  otherwise  given,  or  where  sickness  or 
other  unavoidable  cause  does  not  prevent  attendance  at 
the  schools  thereby  instituted. 

Power  of  Parents  over  Children. — A father  has  a right 
to  the  custody  of  his  children  until  they  attain  twenty-one 
years,  and  he  may  recover  them,  if  detained  from  him,  by 
the  writ  of  habeus  corpus.  He  is,  however,  sometimes 
deprived  by  his  own  misconduct  of  such  custody  ; some- 
times it  is  modified,  so  that  the  child  is  free  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  ; but  he  must  himself  express  his 
desire  to  leave  the  protection  of  his  parents,  and  must 
do  so  in  open  court,  or  he  will  be  given  up  to  his  father. 
Under  the  age  of  fourteen  the  child  is  absolutely  within 
the  power  of  his  father,  and  any  person  enticing,  stealing, 
or  detaining  a child  under  ten  years  of  age,  with  intent  to 
deprive  its  father  or  proper  guardian  of  the  charge  of  it, 
incurs  the  penalty  of  felony.  A father  has  legal  right  to 
correct  or  chastise  his  child,  so  the  punishment  be  not 
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immoderate;  his  consent  must  be  obtained  to  a marriage, 
if  the  child  be  a minor  ; and  his  dissent,  on  publication  of 
banns,  will  be  sufficient  to  stop  the  marriage.  A licence 
for  a minor  to  be  married  will  not  as  a rule  be  granted, 
and  should  not  be  granted,  except  on  oath  that  the 
father’s  consent  has  been  obtained.  Where  a minor 
has  property,  independently  of  his  parents,  his  father  is 
the  guardian  and  administrator  of  it  during  the  minority  ; 
but  he  will  be  liable  to  be  called  upon  for  an  account 
of  his  guardianship  on  the  infant  attaining  his  majority. 
A father  has  power  by  his  will  to  appoint  guardians  for 
his  children  under  age,  and  such  guardians  are  invested, 
by  the  law,  with  the  same  rights  and  powers  and  responsi- 
bilities as  the  father. 

Mother  and  Child. — A m©.thcr  has  not  any  power  over 
her  children  during  her  husband’s  lifetime,  except  in  one 
case  which  is  created  by  statute.  If  the  children  are  under 
sixteen  years  of  age,  the  Lord  Chancellor  may  order, 
on  the  mother’s  petition,  that  they  be  given  over  to  her — 
the  mother  being  considered  a better  and  more  natural 
guardian  for  children  of  tender  years.  On  the  death  of 
her  husband,  she  steps  into  his,  place  as  guardian,  having 
a right  to  the  custody  of  her  children  till  they  are  of  age. 
She  cannot,  however,  appoint  a guardian  by  her  will,  as 
she  is  not  mentioned  in  the  statute  which  gave  the  father 
that  privilege. 

Duties  of  Children  to  /’ar^’wA.— These  are  not  defined 
by  the  municipal  law,  being  supposed  to  be  contained  in 
the  law  of  nature  ; but  the  poor  law  which  compels 
parents,  who  are  able  to  do  so,  to  pay  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  children,  of  whatever  age,  who  may  become 
chargeable  to  the  parish,  also  makes  it  incumbent  on 
children  having  ability  to  pay  to  provide  for  their  poor 
and  impotent  parents,  at  such  a rate  as  the  justices  in 
quarter  sessions  may  order. 

Rights,  Liabilities  of  Infants. — As  to  the  liability  of 
minors  on  contracts  entered  into  with  them,  such  con- 
tracts were,  until  recently,  capable  of  confirmation  on 
their  attaining  full  age  ; but  contracts  with  minors  are 
now  absolutely  void,  and  this  even  in  cases  where  a new 
consideration  has  been  given  after  full  age  has  been 
attained. 

Infancy  being  a personal  privilege,  no  one  can  take 
advantage  of  it  but  the  infant  himself ; and  therefore, 
though  his  contract  be  voidable,  as  far  as  he  himself  is 
concerned,  yet  it  binds  the  person  of  full  age. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  remark  that  an  infant  cannot 
become  bankrupt.  He  may  be  made  joint  executor  with 
another  of  any  age;  but  if  appointed  sole  executor,  ad- 
ministration must  be  granted  to  his  guardians  during 
minority.  A gift  by  an  infant  is  voidable. 


COOKERY.— III. 

Simple  recipes  (continued from p.  2i). 

Baked  Tapioca  Pudding.— To  each  pint  of  milk  put 
four  table-spoonfuls  of  tapioca,  and  boil  gently  until  it  is 
swollen.  Sweeten  and  flavour  according  to  taste.  A 
little  bit  of  cinnamon,  or  of  orange  or  lemon-peel,  boiled 
with  the  milk  is  agreeable.  Let  it  stand  to  cool  until  it  is 
tepid.  Into  the  pie-dish  in  which  your  pudding  is  to  be 
baked,  break  two  or  three  eggs  ; more,  if  you  can  afford 
them.  Break  them  up  with  a fork,  and  stir  into  them 
your  lukewarm  milk  and  tapioca.  Grate  a little  nut- 
meg on  the  top,  and  put  into  a very  gentle  oven.  Watch 
that  it  does  not  boil.  Sago  and  semolina  baked  puddings 
are  made  in  the  same  way.  You  may,  if  you  like,  line 
the  bottom  of  the  dish  with  a crust,  as  in  making  baked 
apple-pudding  ; it  will  make  it  more  satisfying.  When 
eggs  are  scarce,  their  loss  may  be  in  some  measure 
supplied  by  the  addition  of  a little  flour,  arrowroot,  or 


baking-powder ; but  always  use  eggs  when  you  can  get 
them. 

Baked  Rice  Pudding. — Boil  rice  (after  washing  it)  in  a 
little  more  milk  than  it  will  absorb,  with  a little  bit  of 
cinnamon  or  lemon-peel,  and  a small  quantity  of  finely- 
chopped  suet  ; sweeten  to  taste.  When,  nearly  cool,  mix 
with  it  as  many  eggs  beaten-up  as  are  allowed  you,  pour 
it  into  a greased  pie-dish,  grate  nutmeg  on  the  top,  and 
bake  in  a very  gentle  oven,  especially  if  the  allowance  of 
eggs  be  liberal.  The  suet  directed  in  this  recipe  (or  a 
bit  of  butter  instead)  will  be  found  a very  great  improve- 
ment. Some  people  are  obliged  to  leave  out  the  eggs 
altogether  ; some  do  so  from  choice,  but  of  course  when 
this  is  the  case  the  pudding  becomes  a very  plain  one, 
and  though  good,  wholesome  fare,  and  not  at  all  to  be 
despised,  if  well  made,  it  hardly  deserves  the  name  of  a 
pudding. 

Savoury  Rice  Milk. — Steep  your  rice  an  hour  or  two  in 
soft  water.  Set  it  on  the  fire  in  half  milk  and  half  good 
broth,  cold.  Mutton  broth  is  excellent,  with  the  fat  left 
floating  on  the  top  ; if  turnips  have  been  boiled  with  the 
meat,  so  much  the  better.  Season  with  a small  quantity 
of  finely-chopped  onion,  and  a dust  of  pepper  and  salt. 
Keep  stirring  all  the  while,  to  prevent  the  rice  from 
burning  and  the  milk  from  boiling  over.  When  the  rice 
is  quite  tender,  the  members  of  the  household  can  be 
served. 

Sweet  Rice  Milk  is  more  of  a treat  for  delicate  little 
girls,  perhaps  a little  spoilt.  By  additions  you  may  easil/ 
bring  it  up  to  custard  or  pudding  point.  Boil  rice,  pre- 
viously steeped  in  new  milk,  with  the  same  precautions 
as  before ; season  with  a little  salt  and  sufficient  sugar. 
You  may  flavour  with  lemon-peel,  cinnamon,  or  grated 
nutmeg.  You  may  stir  in,  after  taking  it  off  the  fire,  as 
many  beaten-up  eggs  as  you  please ; and  you  may,  if 
you  choose,  add  to  it  a.  bit  of  butter,  a glass  of  home- 
made wine,  or,  if  needful,  on  a sharp  winter’s  evening, 
a table-spoonful  of  brandy. 

Broken-Bread  Pudding,  Baked. — You  will  often  have 
sundry  scraps  and  remnants  of  bread.  Crusts  are  even 
better  for  this  purpose  than  crumb.  No  matter  how  dry 
they  are,  so  long  as  they  are  not  musty  or  mouldy.  Break 
up  your  fragments  into  small  bits,  and  put  them  in  a 
bowl.  Put  into  a saucepan  as  much  milk  as  you  judge 
will  soak  the  bread ; throw  into  it  two  or  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  suet  chopped  very  fine,  sugar  to  taste,  and 
a pinch  of  salt.  When  it  boils  up,  pour  it  over  the  bread. 
When  nearly  cold,  add  two  or  three  beaten-up  eggs,  and 
just  a few  currants  and  raisins.  Break  up  and  mix  the 
whole  equally  together  with  a spoon.  Put  it  into  a buttered 
pie-dish  ; smooth  the  top,  put  a few  little  bits  of  butter 
and  raisins  on  the  surface,  and  set  into  the  oven  to  bake. 
This  pudding  is  as  good  cold  as  hot.  The  addition  of 
a table-spoonful  of  rum  to  the  beaten-up  eggs  is  by  some 
thought  to  be  an  improvement.  By  putting  in  more  eggs 
and  a little  flour,  to  make  it  hold  together,  broken-bread 
pudding  may  be  boiled  in  a basin,  and  turned  out  on  a 
dish.  It  may  be  served  with  some  one  of  the  sweet  sauces 
for  which  we  have  already  given  recipes,  poured  over  and 
round  it,  and  then  becomes  a very  delicate  and  presentable 
form  of  using  up  remnants. 

Bread-and-Butter  Pudding,  without  Butter.  — This 
makes  a capital  pudding,  and  we  strongly  recommend  our 
readers  to  try  it.  When  well  made,  it  is  quite  equal  to 
the  best  varieties  of  marrow  pudding.  To  make  it  first- 
rate,  however,  a liberal  allowance  of  sugar  and  eggs  is 
indispensable.  Bake  a nice  fat  piece  of  beef — the  thin 
end  of  the  ribs  for  instance — on  a three-legged  wire 
stand,  over  a dish  of  potatoes.  By  putting  it  into  a brisk 
oven,  and  turning  the  potatoes  "soon  afterwai'ds,  they  will 
be  crusted  outside,  floury  within,  and  will  soak  up  very 
little  of  the  dripping.  After  the  beef  and  potatoes  have 
been  served  (which  may  thus  be  the  staple  dish  of  the 
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first  day’s  dinner),  and  before  the  dripping  is  quite  cold, 
cut  several  slices  of  bread,  not  too  thick,  and  butter 
their  upper  surface  with  the  cooling  fat,  until  you  have 
enough  to  half  fill  the  pie-dish  which  is  to  hold  your 
pudding.  The  half  left  empty  is  to  allow  for  the  swelling 
of  the  bread.  Stone  some  raisins  ; wash  a few  currants. 
Lay  a few  of  these  at  the  bottom  of  your  dish ; on 
them  slices  of  bread  and  fat ; then  more  fruit,  and  so  on. 
Sweeten,  according  to  taste  or  your  pocket ; a little  more 
milk  than  will  cover  the  whole ; add  a pinch  of  salt ; beat 
up  with  that  the  number  of  eggs  you  can  afford — one, 
two,  three,  or  four.  A little  brandy  can,  if  desired,  be  added. 
Pour  this  over  the  sliced  bread.  Let  it  stand  to  soak.  If 
it  is  all  absorbed,  fill  up  the  dish  with  more  milk  and  egg. 
On  the  top  drop  a few  currants  and  raisins,  and  some  bits 
of  the  cold  beef  dripping  as  bigas  hazel-nuts.  Put  into 
a moderate  oven,  and  bake  very  gently,  just  allowing  the 
top  slice  of  bread  to  brown.  This  pudding  is  richest  hot, 
but  excellent  cold.  We  are  inclined  to  think  raisins  only 
to  be  more  economical  for  these  and  most  other  puddings 
than  currants,  which  may,  therefore,  be  left  out.  Raisins, 
especially  when  opened  and  stoned,  make  a greater  show 
and  communicate  more  flavour.  But  a sprinkling  of  cur- 
rants looks  prettier. 

Batter  is  a mixture  of  flour,  salt,  eggs,  and  milk,  beaten 
together,  whose  proportions  depend — first,  on  the  house- 
wife’s means  ; secondly,  on  the  purpose  for  which  she 
wants  it.  Some  batter,  as  that  for  pancakes,  fritters,  and 
frying  things  in,  is  lighte©ed  by  the  addition  of  yeast  or 
spirit.  It  may  be  also  lightened  by  beating  the  whites  of 
the  eggs  to  a froth,  and  then  mixing  them  with  the  batter. 
Batter,  when  cooked,  should  cut  firmly,  and  not  stick  to 
the  knife  like  paste.  To  ensure  this,  five  eggs  to  every 
lialf  a pound  of  flour  is  a good  allowance.  Put  first  the 
dour  and  salt  (in  very  small  quantity)  together  in  the 
bowl ; then  the  eggs.  When  those  are  incorporated,  pour 
in  the  milk,  a little  at  a time,  beating  it  with  the  back  of 
a large  wooden  spoon  till  all  is  smooth  and  of  the  required 
c«nsistency. 

Plain  Batter  Ptidding,  Boiled^  is  the  above  batter  tied 
in  a well-floured  cloth,  or  in  a buttered  basin,  and  boiled, 
galloping,  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a half,  according 
to  size.  The  basin  takes  longer  than  the  cloth.  Do  not 
take  the  pudding  out  of  the  boiler  till  the  minute  before 
you  want  to  serve  it.  It  is  eaten  most  frequently  with 
meat  gravy ; occasionally,  however,  with  sweet  or  wine 
sauce. 

Black-Cap  Picddmg  is  nothing  more  than  the  above, 
slightly  sweetened,  and  with  the  addition  of  a handful 
of  well-washed  currants  ; boil  in  a basin.  Let  the  basin 
stand  on  its  bottom  in  the  boiler ; the  currants  in 
the  batter  will  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  remain  fixed  there 
when  the  pudding  is  cooked  ; and  when  turned  out,  they 
will  all  be  at  the  top.  Serve  with  any  good  sweet  or  wine 
sauce.  Instead  of  grocers’  currants,  fresh  fruit,  as  sliced 
apples,  cherries,  &c.,  may  be  used  ; but  the  batter  must 
be  stiffer,  to  enable  it  to  hold  together  ; and  the  pudding 
mostly  turns  out  a “ mess  ” in  the  unfavourable  sense  of 
the  word.  Fruit  with  batter  is  much  better  baked. 

Baked  Batter  Pudding,  with  Apples. — Grease  the  inside 
of  a shallow  pie-dish.  Peel,  quarter,  and  core  apples 
enough  to  cover  the  bottom  of  the  dish  one  layer  thick. 
Over  this  pour  enough  batter,  slightly  sweetened,  to  fill 
the  dish.  The  layer  of  apple  will  float  to  the  top.  Bake 
in  a tolerably  brisk  oven,  and  serve  immediately  after 
taking  out.  It  will  then  be  a great  improvement  to  put  a 
few  bits  of  butter  (which  will  melt  immediately),  and 
sprinkle  a little  sugar  on  the  top.  Similar  batter  pud- 
dings may  be  made  with  almost  any  fresh  fruit.  Even 
those  of  inferior  quality  are  softened  and  mellowed  by  the 
baking.  Strawberries,  cherries,  plums  of  various  kinds, 
even  bullaces,  make  exceedingly  nice  and  wholesome 
baked  batter  puddings. 


Baked  Batter  Pudding,  with  Sausages  or  Bacon. — 
Exactly  as  above,  only,  of  course,  not  sweetening  the 
batter,  and  using  sausages  or  slices  of  bacon,  or  both, 
instead  of  fruit.  In  this  case  also  it  is  best  to  lay  the 
meat  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  and  pour  the  batter  over 
it  ; because  the  coating  of  batter  which  adheres  to  it 
prevents  its  surface  from  being  scorched,  and  retains  the 
gravy. 

Toad  in  a Hole  is  a good  lump  of  fat  meat,  perhaps 
with  plenty  of  bone — beef  is  best,  veal  second  best — 
laid  in  the  middle  of  a deep  dish,  and  baked  with  batter 
poured  round  it.  When  done,  the  toad,  or  bit  of  meat,  is 
taken  out  of  its  hole,  laid  on  a hot  dish,  and  served, 
accompanied  by  vegetables,  after  the  hole  itself  has  been 
eaten.  This  is  also  a capital  way  of  getting  all  that  is  to 
be  had  out  of  an  underdone  joint  of  cold  meat,  especially 
if  fat  enough. 

Batter  Puddmg,  Baked  under  Meat,  is  also  very  good, 
when  the  meat  is  raised  above  the  batter  on  a wire  stand 
with  three  or  four  legs.  The  gravy,  dropping  from  the 
meat,  enriches  the  pudding,  which  in  this  case  has  a level 
surface,  instead  of  presenting  a hollow  vacancy  as  with 
the  toad-in-a-hole.  When  cooked,  the  meat  is  transferred 
to  a hot  dish,  the  wire  stand  removed,  and  the  pudding 
left  entire  without  flaw  or  defect. 

Yorkshire  Puddmg  is  batter  made  a little  stiffer  than 
usual,  put  into  a shallow  tin,  and  set  in  the  catchpan 
under  roasting  meat,  and  cooked  by  the  fire  which  roasts 
it.  Large  joints  would  flood  the  pudding  with  too  much 
gravy ; while  with  a small  fire  the  pudding  is  apt  to 
remain  underdone  and  pasty,  for  which  the  only  remedy 
is  to  put  it  in  the  oven  for  a while.  Cold  Yorkshire  and 
other  baked  batter  puddings  may  be  heated  in  a Dutch 
oven  before  the  fire.  Cold  boiled  batter  pudding  may 
be  either  fried,  or  sliced,  toasted,  and  buttered  like 
crumpets. 

Carrot  Pudding. — Mix  together  half  a pound  of  flour, 
half  a pound  of  chopped  suet,  a pound  of  chopped  carrot, 
a quarter  of  a pound  each  of  washed  currants,  stoned 
raisins,  and  brown  sugar,  with  grated  nutmeg,  a little  salt, 
four  eggs,  and  enough  new  milk  to  bring  the  mixture  to 
the  proper  consistence.  Boil  for  an  hour  in  a pudding- 
basin. 

Saratoga  Pudding  {American). — Beat  together  three 
table-spoonfuls  of  sugar,  two  of  flour,  three  eggs,  and  a 
little  salt.  Stir  into  them  a quart  of  hot  milk.  Beat  to- 
gether again,  and  bake  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

Dr.  DobelPs  Flour  Puddmg. — That  eminent  physician 
informs  us,  in  his  “Manual  of  Diet  and  Regimen,”  that 
four  ounces  of  flour,  an  ounce  and  a quarter  of  sugar, 
three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  suet,  three-quarters  of  a pint 
of  milk,  and  one  egg,  form  a combination  of  alimentary 
principles  in  nearly  exact  normal  proportions. 

Gateau,  French  country  cake,  for  high  days  and  holi- 
days.— Five  eggs  to  every  pound  of  flour  is  the  rule  ; 
when  they  are  dear,  you  may  content  yourself  with  four  ; 
when  cheap,  you  may  bestow  six  or  seven  on  each  pound 
of  flour  ; but  the  more  eggs  you  put,  the  drier  the  cake 
will  be.  Put  also  to  the  same  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
butter  (which  rich  folk  increase  to  half  a pound),  and 
either  a quarter  of  a pound  of  currants,  washed,  or  the 
same  quantity  of  raisins,  stoned  and  chopped.  The 
plums  will  thus  be  few  and  far  between,  as  if  they  had 
been  shot  into  the  cake  at  a long  range.  Indeed,  you 
have  a fair  chance  of  getting  a slice  of  plum  cake  without 
plums.  No  sugar.  Work  these  into  dough  with  water 
and  yeast,  and  proceed  exactly  as  with  bread,  making 
your  cake  into  a long  roll-shaped  loaf,  to  bake  the  more 
thoroughly.  You  may  use  milk  instead  of  water,  but  it 
makes  the  cake  drier.  Gateau  is  eaten  in  slices  spread 
with  butter,  at  the  end  of  a repast,  or  at  the  usual  five 
o’clock  collation.  It  may  also  be  made  plain,  i.e.,  without 
plums. 
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Now  for  an  income  of  ^400  a year,  remembering  always 
that  the  same  proportion  for  insurance,  education,  savings, 
and  margin  should  be  given  out  of  a small  income  as  out 
of  a large  one. 


Expenditure  for  an  Income  of  £\oo  a 

year, 

Rent,  rates,  and  taxes  

£3^ 

0 

0 

Housekeeping  

200 

0 

0 

Clothing  

50 

0 

0 

Education  ...  ...  

25 

0 

0 

Insurance,  medical  attendance,  and 

savings 

50 

0 

0 

Incidentals  ...  

25 

0 

0 

.£400 

0 

0 

Rent. — Here  the  rent  ought  not  to  exceed 

£\o. 

balance  would  probably  cover  the  rates. 

Clothing,  £30-. — 

Master  ...  ...  

£^i 

10 

0 

Mistress 

17 

10 

0 

Four  children,  one  with  another  ... 

15 

0 

0 

£30 

0 

0 

Insurance,  &=c. — If  possible,  the  same  insurances 
should  be  kept  up  here  as  in  the  case  of  the  larger  in- 
come. The  interest  of  £1,000  {£1  per  week)  is  little 
enough  for  a family  who,  while  practising  wise  economy, 
have  yet  been  in  comfortable  circumstances.  The  sorrow 
which  results  from  the  loss  of  the  husband  and  father 
becomes  unspeakably  bitter  when  the  means  of  obtaining 
even  the  necessaries  of  life  have  gone  with  him. 

Housekeeping,  £7.00 : — 

To  be  deducted — 


Servants’  wages  (general  servant, 
^14  ; young  girl,  as  nurse,  ^8) 

.^22 

0 

0 

Gas 

5 

0 

0 

Coal 

10 

0 

0 

Laundry,  4s . a week  

10 

8 

0 

Leaving  a balance  of  /152  12s.  per 

£m 

annum. 

8 

or 

0 

about 

£2  19s.  per  week  for  housekeeping. 

Expenditure  for  an  Income  of  £300  a year. 

Rent... 

£\o 

0 

0 

Housekeeping  

150 

0 

0 

Clothing 

35 

0 

0 

Education  ... 

20 

0 

0 

Insurance,  medical  attendance, 
and  savings 

35 

0 

0 

Incidentals  ... 

20 

0 

0 

boys  have  new  overcoats  the  girls  must  not,  during  the 
same  season,  have  winter  cloaks.  The  mother  will  dis- 
play a wise  economy  if  she  be  careful  to  buy  everything 
good ; then  the  clothes  will  stand  wear  and  tear.  Coinm.on 
materials  are  by  far  the  most  expensive  in  the  long  run.  , 


Insurance,  &c.,  £35  : — 

Life  for  500  ^ioto^i2  o o 

Fire  for  £200  040 

Accidental  for  ^500  i 15  o 


.^13  19  o 

Balance  for  doctor’s  bills  and  savings. 

Housekeeping,  £130 : — 

To  be  deducted — 


Servants’  wages  (general  servant, 
;^I2  ; little  girl  to  assist,  is.  6d. 

per  week,  ;^3  1 8s.)  

Gas 

Coal 

Laundry,  is.  6d.  per  week  (this 
means  that  the  shirts  and  fine 
things  only  are  sent  out,  the 
remainder  washed  at  home. 


.^15  18  o 
400 
800 


3 18  o 


£l^  16  o 

Leaving  an  average  balance  of  a little  more  than  £2  5s. 
for  weekly  expenditure. 


Expenditure  for  a7i  Income  of  £200  a year. 


Rent 

£-23 

0 

0 

Housekeeping 

120 

0 

0 

Clothing 

25 

0 

0 

Education  ... 

10 

0 

0 

Insurance,  &c. 

10 

0 

0 

Incidentals  ... 

...  Id 

0 

0 

£200 

0 

0 

Rent. — Where  rents 

are  dear  it  now  becomes  a 

q 

tion  whether  or  not  rooms  should  be  taken  instead  of  a 
house.  In  country  places  and  small  towns  a very  com- 
fortable little  dwelling  might  be  rented  for  ^18  or  ^20  per 
annum  ; but  in  large  towns  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
this.  Very  desirable  rooms  might  be  hired,  however,  for 
los.  a week ; and  if  this  were  done,  taxes  need  not  be 
considered  at  all. 


Housekeeping,  £\20  ; — 
To  be  deducted — 


One  servant 

;£8 

0 

0 

Gas  

3 

0 

0 

Coal 

6 

0 

0 

;^I7 

0 

0 

£300  o o 

Rc7it. — The  rent  here  must  not  exceed  thirty  guineas. 
Clothing,  £35 

Master  ...  ...  ...  ...  ;^i2  10  o 

Mistress  ...  ...  ...  ...  12  10  o 

Children,  one  with  another  ...  10  o o 


£35  o o 

In  order  to  dress  four  children  respectably  on  ^10  a 
year,  forethought  and  management  will  be  required.  The 
clothes  will  need  to  be  turned  and  rc-turned,  and  passed  f 
on  from  one  to  another  ; and  further,  the  more  expensive 
items  will  need  to  be  purchased  in  such  a way  that  one 
year  may  work  in  with  another.  For  instance,  when  the 


Laundry  done  entirely  at  home.  Leaving  an  average 
balance  of  about  £2  for  weekly  expenditure. 

Instirance. — When  the  income  does  not  exceed  £200 
a year, 'it  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  an  insurance  of 
any  value  can  be  effected.  Still  the  advantages  of 
insurance,  both  of  life  and  from  fire,  are  so  obvious,  that 
it  is  worth  rriaking  an  effort  to  obtain  them.  The  pay- 
ment of  ;i^5  per  annum,  or  2s.  per  week,  will  secure  £200 
in  case  of  death,  whether  it  should  befall  early  or  late, 
and  thus  much  distress  and  trouble  may  be  avoided. 
An  insurance  against  fire  also,  for  ^100,  would  not  cost 
much  more  than  a couple  of  shillings  a year ; and  this 
sum  would  be  a great  help  in  case-of  a misfortune  of  the 
kind.  These  insurances  ought  certainly  to  be  effected, 
even  if  the  balance  remaining  cannot  be  saved.  Still  vve 
do  not  think  it  will  be  found  practicable  for  any  one  with 
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this  income  to  allow  more  than  £io  for  insurance  and 
saving,  ^lo  for  education,  and  ^lo  for  unforeseen  con- 
tingencies. When  the  income  is  only  ;^ioo  or  ^^150  a 
year,  the  difficulty  is,  of  course,  increased  ; and  there 
is  indeed  a wide  scope  for  the  display  of  skilful  manage- 
ment to  enable  the  parents  to  save  even  a couple  of 
pounds  a year.  As  far  as  education  goes,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  children  can  receive  a very  good 
education  for  a small  weekly  payment  at  the  Board 
Schools.  Saving  and  insurance  will,  however,  seem  to 
many  almost  impossible.  We  acknowledge  the  difficulty 
with  all  readiness  and  sympathy,  and  humbly  confess 
with  Portia,  that  we  find  it  much  easier  to  teach 
twenty  what  is  good  to  be  done  than  be  one  of  the 
twenty  to  follow  our  own  teaching.  Nevertheless,  the 
principle  is  a sound  one.  However  small  the  income 
may  be,  a proportion  of  it  ought  to  be  saved  ; and 
the  father  and  mother  who,  after  struggling  bravely  to 
exercise  economy,  at  the  end  of  each  week  take,  it  may 
be,  only  is.  to  the  Post  Office  Savings’  Bank,  are  giving  a 
hostage  to  fortune,  and  raising  a barrier  against  pecu- 
niary trouble.  Say  that  there  is  a hundred  a year,  now  ; 
is  it  sure  to  be  there  to-morrow  ? and  ought  there  to  be 
no  provision  made  for  its  probable  temporary  discon- 
tinuance ? If  it  proved  that  in  the  end  no  such  difficulty 
arose,  the  only  result  of  the  saving  would  be  that  those 
who  made  it  were  a little  richer  for  the  effort  they  had 
made. 


Expenditure  for  an  Income  of  £100  a year. 


Rooms  (about  7s.  6d.  per  week)  ... 

£^o 

0 

0 

Housekeeping 

52 

0 

0 

Clothing 

IS 

0 

0 

Education 

Insurance,  medical  attendance,  and 

3 

0 

0 

savings 

5 

0 

0 

Incidentals  ... 

5 

0 

0 

£^00 

0 

0 

In  the  tables  that  have  been  drawn  out,  a portion  of 
the  income  has  been  set  aside  to  be  used  for  incidental 
expenses.  By  incidental  expenses  are  understood  all 
those  general  expenses  which  cannot  be  included  under 
any  other  item — such  as  repairs,  travelling  expenses,  per- 
sonal expenses,  amusements,  visiting,  and  unforeseen 
contingencies.  Every  one  who  has  earnestly  endeavoured 
to  live  within  a moderate  income,  and  to  portion  out  that 
income  fairly,  will  bear  witness  that,  however  carefully  the 
estimate  of  household  expenses  may  be  drawn  up,  there  is 
sure  to  be  something  over  and  above  the  items  provided 
for.  A calculation  is  under-estimated,  or  an  unexpected 
occurrence  involves  unforeseen  expense ; so  that  again  and 
again  it  has  happened  that  people  who  were  honestly 
trying  to  save  have  found  such  saving  impossible,  because 
there  has  been  no  margin  left  for  contingencies.  We  must 
remember  it  is  not  safe  to  draw  upon  to-morrow’s  income 
to  make  to-day’s  deficiencies  straight.  That  plan  will 
only  lead  to  greatly  increased  difficulty.  But  if  unex- 
pected occurrences  are  regularly  provided  for,  the  amount 
which  can  be  safely  used  every  week  need  not  be  inter- 
fered with. 

In  recommending  the  system  of  life  insurance  so  strongly 
to  our  readers,  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  of  late 
years  there  has  been  some  tendency  to  view  associations 
of  this  nature  with  suspicion,  owing  to  a series  of  dis- 
closures which  have  revealed  the  unsoundness  and  in- 
security of  the  working  of  some  of  them.  But  it  must  be 
clearly  understood  that  these  are  only  a few  individual 
cases.  The  principle  of  life  insurance  is  sound  enough, 
and  the  majority  of  insurance  offices  fully  deserve  the 
confidence  they  inspire. 

One  word  must  be  added  by  way  of  caution. 


Although  a good  deal  of  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the 
desirability  of  saving  and  of  providing  for  the  future,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  a danger  of  a false 
estimate  being  taken  of  the  comparative  value  of  things. 
Even  money  saved  will  be  foolishly  saved  if  it  be  taken 
from  that  which  ought  to  be  spent  in  providing  for  neces- 
sary wants.  Health  depends  so  much  upon  every  mem- 
ber of  the  family  having  plenty  of  good  wholesome  food 
and  sufficient  clothing,  that  these  important  items  must 
not  be  neglected.  The  fancied  gain  will  prove  a loss  if,  in 
order  to  effect  it,  the  children  are  allowed  to  want  food 
which  is  required  to  build  up  their  constitutions,  or 
clothing  to  keep  them  warm  and  dry.  The  food  may  be 
plain,  the  clothing  mended,  and  altered,  and  out  of  date. 
These  are  trifling  considerations,  but  if  either  are  in- 
sufficient for  health,  consumption  and  weakness  in  after 
years  may  be  the  result  of  the  well-meant  effort  to  save 
now. 

The  calculations  will  show  how  very  little  money  can 
be  honestly  spent  in  extravagance  of  any  kind,  whether  it 
be  in  the  way  of  clothes,  amusements,  visiting,  or  enter- 
tainments; and  what  perpetual  watchfulness  is  required 
to  guard  against  waste  of  the  most  trivial  nature  in  the 
case  of  all  incomes  below  £(300  a year. 


HOUSEHOLD  DECORATIVE  ART.— I. 

LEATHER  WORK. 

Leather  work,  or  the  art  of  modelling  leather  in  imi- 
tation of  carved  wood,  is  an  artistic  occupation  which  has 
been  revived  of  late,  but  has  not  yet  reached  either  in 
beauty  or  utility  the  high  standard  it  may  be  expected  to 
attain.  Wherever  lightness,  elegance,  and  durability  in 
ornamentation  are  required,  leather  work,  either  plain  or 
gilt,  may  be  called  into  requisition.  Cornices  and  border- 
ings  for  panels,  groups  for  the  latter,  picture -frames, 
brackets,  card-baskets,  and  many  of  the  thousand  and 
one  appliances  of  modern  luxury  can  receive  embellish- 
ments at  the  hand  of  a tasteful  designer  and  worker  in 
leather  work,  which  may  elevate  them  to  the  rank  of  art- 
furniture. 

Leather  work  is  of  very  ancient  date.  In  the  Egyptian 
Room  of  the  British  Museum  there  are  specimens  of  em- 
bossed leather  supposed  to  have  been  manufactured  900 
B.C.,  and  over  the  door  of  the  same  room  there  is  a cross 
from  the  vestment  of  a Coptic  priest,  attributed  to  the  year 
of  our  Lord  640.  In  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century 
leather  work  was  introduced  into  England  in  the  form  of 
tapestry  or  hangings. 

In  Flanders  especially,  this  tapestry  was  carried  to  great 
perfection.  Its  superiority  over  carved  and  moulded 
work  consists  in  its  adaptability  to  ornamentation,  where 
lightness  and  elegance,  with  economy  of  cost,  are  desir- 
able. It  improves  by  age,  does  not  break,  nor  chip,  and 
is  not  readily  affected  by  heat  or  damp.  It  can  be  gilt, 
silvered,  or  stained  to  any  colour  to  imitate  old  carvings  in 
oak,  ebony,  &c.,  and  admits  of  being  easily  cleaned. 

The  materials  and  instriunents  required  consist  of 
basil  and  skiver  leathers,  liquid  glue,  copper  wire  of 
various  sizes,  some  very  small  headless  tacks,  a sharp  pen- 
knife, a fine  brad-awl,  cutting  pliers,  and  a veiner  (Fig.  i) ; 
moulds  for  grapes,  brushes,  and  one  or  two  bottles  of  size 
and  varnishes ; all  of  which  can  be  purchased  at  any  fancy 
repositories.  Basil  leather  is  sheep-skin  tanned  brown, 
and  is  used  for  the  leaves  and  petals  of  the  flowers.  Skiver 
leather  consists  of  shavings  from  the  currier’s  block,  and 
is  used  for  stalks,  tendrils,  &c.  Those  who  wish  to  be- 
come proficients  in  the  art  of  making  leather  ornaments 
should  work  from  nature  in  all  its  varied  forms,  taking 
specimens  from  the  fields,  hedges,  and  gardens.  When 
these  are  not  procurable,  the  bought  patterns  maybe  used. 

To  make  leaves,  &c.,  soak  the  leather  in  water,  dry  well 
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with  a towel,  and  then  cut  out  the  proper  shapes  thus  : 
lay  the  pattern  on  the  leather,  holding  it  firmly  down  with 
the  left  hand,  while  with  the  right  draw  a line  round  the 


Fig.  I. 


pattern  with  a hard  lead  pencil ; then,  with  a pair  of 
sharp  scissors  cut  out  each  leaf  or  petal  thus  traced,  taking 


care  to  have  the  edges  sharp  and  clear  ; proceed  thus 
until  a sufficient  number  of  one  size  are  cut  out ; and  con- 


tinue in  the  same  manner  until  several  sizes  have  been 
cut,  and  the  requisite  number  obtained.  Now  throw 
them  into  a basin  of  cold  water  for  about  five  minutes, 
then  take  them  out  and  squeeze  them  gently  in  a cloth, 


lay  them  separately  on  a board,  wipe  and  smooth  them 
out  ; next  mark  or  vein  them  deeply  with  the  veiner  on 
the  smooth  side  of  the  leather,  pressing  heavily  where  a 
thick  vein  is  required,  and  more  lightly  where  only  finer 
ones  should  be  visible  ; next  mould  the  leaf  with  the 
fingers,  laying  it  upon  the  palm  of  the  left  hand  to  the  form 
which  taste  or  the  model  designs  for  it,  endeavouring,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  give  the  required  effect  at  once,  as 
working  the  leather  is  apt  to  injure  it  : if  any  of  the  veins 
seem  pressed  out  by  the  moulding,  vein  them  afresh.  In 
veining  a better  effect  is  obtained  by  working  the  tool  from 
rather  than  towards  the 
operator. 

The  next  process  is  to 
twist  the  stalk  between 
your  finger  and  thumb  un- 
til it  acquires  a rounded 
form.  A leaf  sometimes 
requires  a pinch  between 
the  finger  and  thumb  to 
give  it  a graceful  turn. 

If  the  leaves  are  for 
a formed  design,  to  be 
constructed  before  it  is 
attached  to  the  frame,  the 
appearance  of  the  work 
may  be  considerably  im- 
proved by  passing  a small 
wire  into  the  leather  at  the 
under  part  in  a direction 
corresponding  to  the  cen- 
tral vein  ; it  strengthens 
and  gives  firmness  of  form 
to  it. 

After  moulding,  the 
leaves  should  be  dried  as 
quickly  as  possible,  with- 
out artificial  heat,  as  fire 
is  apt  to  shrivel,  and 
make  them  brittle.  When 
the  leaves  are  dry,  brush 
them  all  over  (particularly 
the  edges)  with  the  pre- 
pared stiffening,  applied 
with  a camel’s  hair  brush, 
thinly  and  evenly.  When 
dry  they  will  be  ready 
for  use.  The  stiffening 
or  size  can  be  procured 
ready  made,  but  it  is  pre- 
ferable to  make  it,  after 
the  following  recipe,  which 
is  not  affected  by  damp, 
and  dries  quickly  : mix 
cold,  two  ounces  of  Aus- 
tralian red  gum,  six 
ounces  of  orange  shellac, 
half-pint  of  spirits  of 
wine,  put  into  a bottle, 
and  shake  up  occasionally 
until  the  gums  are  dissolved ; strain,  and  it  is  fit  for  use. 

Stems  are  made  of  strips  of  basil  leather,  one-third  of 
an  inch  wide,  and  as  long  as  the  leather  will  allow  ; soak 
them  till  soft,  wipe  them,  and  then  roll  them  round  as 
tightly  as  possible  (the  smooth  side  outwards)  on  the  table, 
and  dry  them  ; if  required  very  stiff,  add  inside  a piece 
of  wire.  Tendrils  are  made  in  a similar  manner,  using 
skiver  leather,  and  cutting  it  into  very  narrow  strips,  and 
winding  them,  when  damp,  round  a brad-awl  or  knitting- 
pin  ; dry  by  the  fire,  remove  from  the  awl,  and  a delicate 
tendril  will  be  the  result ; cut  it  to  The  len^h  desired,  and 
apply  a coat  of  stiffening  to  keep  it  in  shape. 

Berries  are  made  by  smearing  with  liquid  glue  a long 
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thin  shaving  of  leather,  and  rolling  it  between  the  finger 
and  thumb  until  it  becomes  round  ; several  of  these 
berries  are  glued  together  to  a thin  strip  of  rolled  leather 
which  forms  the  stalk.  Grapes  are  formed  by  cutting 
rounds  of  skiver  leather  to  the  size  required,  which  should 
be  wetted  and  placed  in  the  grape  mould  ; then  fill  the 
leather  in  the  mould  firmly  with  wadding,  and  tie  the 
grapes  securely  with  fine  twine ; when  the  grape  is 
finished  put  a piece  of  wire  through  the  part  where  it  has 
been  tied  up  to  form  a stalk.  For  acorns  and  filberts  the 
acorn  and  nut  itself  should  be  covered  in  leather.  For 
larger  fruits  the  leather  must  be  moulded,  while  moist, 
over  a plaster  cast. 

It  is  advisable  for  the  beginner  to  keep  to  foliage  en- 
tirely at  first,  and  learn  to  cover  frames  and  brackets 
with  them  before  attempting  flowers  ; therefore  we  will 
conclude  this  article  with  directions  for  that  purpose,  and 
a recipe  for  preserving  leaves,  and  keeping  them  in  form 
for  imitation. 

Procure  a frame,  draw  an  outline  of  the  design  upon  it, 
then  cut  strips  of  leather  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
wide,  and  as  long  as  the  skin  will  allow  ; turn  the  rough 
side  outwards,  and  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  roll  these 
strips  on  a table  till  they  are  somewhat  rounded ; 
then  smear  the  inside  with  liquid  glue ; now  roll 
them  together  till  the  two  sides  have  adhered  closely. 

The  branch  is  now  to  be  affixed 
to  the  frame,  by  giving  it  occa- 
sional touches  of  the  liquid  glue, 
and  here  and  there  inserting 
headless  tacks ; then  glue  or 
nail  the  foliage  on  thickly,  so 
as  to  hide  all  the  woodwork. 
Great  taste  can  be  displayed  in 
the  arrangement.  Among  the 
most  effective  and  easiest  imita- 
tions for  beginners  to  make  and 
arrange,  are  the  ivy,  vine,  oak, 
and  fern  patterns. 

We  give  patterns  for  the  ivy 
and  a fern  frond,  copied  from 
nature  and  of  the  natural  size. 
Fig.  2 represents  the  ivy  leaf, 
as  cut  out  of  the  basil : it  may 
be  used  as  a pattern.  Fig.  3 
represents  the  same  leaf  veined ; this  also  may  be  used 
as  a pattern.  Fig.  4 is  an  accurate  tracing  of  a natural 
fern  frond  ; and  Fig.  5 of  an  oak  leaf. 

Stains  and  varnishes  are  to  be  procured  of  every  shade 
when  it  is  intended  to  imitate  the  appearance  of  old  wood 
carvings.  To  imitate  old  oak  or  walnut-wood  procure 
asphaltum  varnish.  For  modern  oak,  brown  or  yellow 
varnish  ; for  pine,  white.  To  stain  the  leaves,  brush  each 
stem  and  leaf  entirely  over  with  the  varnish,  using  a hog’s 
hair  brush  for  the  purpose.  Brush  well  over  the  veined 
parts,  and  should  the  leaves,  when  dry,  not  be  so  dark  as 
desired,  another  coat  may  be  given,  but  it  should  not  be  put 
on  too  thickly,  and  one  coat  must  dry  before  another  is 
applied.  The  frames  and  brackets  must  be  coloured  before 
the  foliage  is  put  on,  but  before  the  wood  will  take  the 
stain  the  frame-work  must  be  sized  all  over  twice  with 
melted  size. 

Recipe  for  Preserving  Leaves. — Take  one  pound  white 
powdered  starch,  dry  it  before  the  fire,  when  cool  put 
a layer  of  half  an  inch  at  the  bottom  of  a small  box, 
taking  care  that  the  box  is  dry  ; gather  the  leaves  on 
a fine  day,  and  lay  as  many  leaves  on  the  starch  powder 
as  can  be  done  without  touching  each  other ; then 
sprinkle  starch  powder  over  them,  covering  all  the  leaves 
well ; then  put  another  layer  of  leaves,  and  proceed 
with  the  powder  as  before,  until  the  box  is  filled.  Fill 
up  with  the  powder,  and  fasten  the  box  lid  firmly  down 
until  the  leaves  are  required. 


DOMESTIC  MEDICINE.— I. 

In  commencing  a system  of  domestic  medicine  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  determine  the  classification  of  subjects.  The 
best  arrangement  of  diseases  will  be  that  which  is  most 
practical,  which  can  be  most  easily  comprehended  and 
recollected.  We  will  endeavour  to  be  practical  in  our 
division  of  diseases,  and  also  to  be  simple  in  the  language 
which  we  use,  avoiding  technical  phrases  as  much  as 
possible.  Before  describing  particular  diseases  we  shall 
devote  a few  lines  to  a consideration  of  the  symptoms  by 
which  we  may'lcnow  that  a person  is  out  of  health,  and 
we  shall  be  particular  in  pointing  out  symptoms  which 
imply  a serious  case,  or  one  for  which  the  doctor  should 
be  sent.  It  is  lamentable  to  see  in  some  cases  how  the 
importance  of  symptoms  is  overlooked  until  disease  has 
made  serious  advance.  Let  us,  accordingly,  first  mention 
A FEW  SYMPTOMS  THAT  SHOULD  ALWAYS  BE  CON- 
SIDERED GRAVE  ENOUGH  TO  JUSTIFY  US  IN  SENDING 

FOR  THE  DOCTOR. 

1.  Foremost  among  these  is  a shivering,  or  what  doctors 
call  a rigor,  a Latin  word  meaning  a stiff  coldness.  Most 
inflammations  and  fev'ers  begin  with  more  or  less  of  this 
shivering  or  rigor,  and  it  is  a symptom  to  which  doctors 
always  attach  importance.  It  may  be  a severe  shivering, 
severe  enough  to  make  the  teeth  of  the  patient  chatter, 
and  the  bed  shake  ; or  it  may  be  slight  enough  only  to 
make  the  patient  feel  a little  cold,  as  if  cold  water  were 
running  down  the  back.  Sometimes  there  is  only  a pale- 
ness of  the  face  and  the  surface  generally  to  represent 
this  peculiar  symptom.  This  shivering  is  a very  re- 
markable thing,  and  the  exact  nature  and  cause  of  it  is 
yet  a matter  of  discussion  among  doctors.  But,  never- 
theless, the  significance  of  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  and 
it  is  in  many  cases  the  beginning  of  an  illness  more  or  less 
severe  ; often  of  only  a sore  throat,  but  often,  too,  of  an 
internal  inflammation,  or  of  rheumatic  fever,  or  of  one  of 
the  eruptive  diseases,  such  as  scarlet  fever  or  small-pox. 
In  lying-in- women  it  is  generally  a significant  thing,  but 
the  exact  significance  of  it  can  only  be  judged  of  by  a 
doctor.  It  may  mean  the  beginning  of  an  abscess  in  the 
breast,  or  it  may  simply  denote  a weed,  that  is,  a slight 
child-bed  fever,  characterised  by  alternate  shiverings 
and  sweatings,  or  it  may  imply  a child-bed  fever  of  a 
more  serious  kind,  or  an  inflammation  of  the  womb.  It 
is  probable  that  this  symptom — a rigor — is  a nervous 
symptom,  and  that  it  depends  upon  some  effect  produced 
upon  the  nerves  or  the  nervous  centres.  In  children  it  is 
sometimes  represented  or  replaced  by  a thorough  convul- 
sion. It  is  always  an  important  thing,  though  the  exact 
significance  of  it  is  to  be  determined  by  other  symptoms, 
which  do  not  always  immediately  follow.  These  symp- 
toms are  generally  pain  in  some  part,  as,  for  example,  the 
throat,  or  in  joints,  or,  in  lying-in-women,  in  the  breast. 
In  other  cases  an  eruption  will  succeed  the  rigor.  When 
a shivering  does  occur,  the  proper  thing  to  do  is  to 
administer  some  warm  drink,  put  the  patient  to  bed,  apply 
warmth  to  the  feet  and  cover  the  body  well,  and,  if  he  is 
not  soon  well,  to  send  for  the  doctor. 

2.  Another  symptom  of  interest  and  importance  is  an 
itnusnal  heat  of  the  body,  or,  as  doctors  say,  an  elevation 
of  the  temperature.  The  natural  heat  of  the  body  is  about 
98°.  The  temperature  may  be  judged  of  roughly  by  the 
hand,  but  much  more  accurately  by  a thermometer,  the 
bulb  being  placed  under  the  tongue  or  in  the  arm-pit,  the 
body  being  carefully  covered  over  with  bed-clothes.  The 
patient  should  be  an  hour  in  bed  before  the  thermometer 
is  used.  A very  convenient  and  sensitive  thermometer 
for  medical  purposes,  and  costing  half-a-guinea,  lately  in- 
vented, will  be  found  very  useful  for  this  purpose.  It  is  at 
the  same  time  an  index  thermometer,  that  is  to  say,  it  has 
a short  column  of  mercury  detached  from  the  mercury 
of  the  bulb  by  a little  air,  which  remains  at  any  point  to 
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which  it  has  been  raised  by  the  heat  of  the  patient,  after 
the  withdrawal  of  the  instrument.  This  increased  heat 
of  the  body  is  not  only  a symptom  of  the  severity  of 
disease,  but  it  is  a very  early  symptom.  Dr.  Burdon 
Sanderson,  during  the  cattle-plague,  made  the  interesting 
observation  that  the  very  first  symptom  which  occurred 
was  this  elevation  of  temperature.  When  to  all  ordinary 
appearance  the  animal  was  well,  a thermometer  thrust 
into  an  internal  part,  often  showed  an  elevation  of  the 
temperature  of  the  body  by  two  or  three  degrees ; and  in 
these  cases  he  was  able  to  predict  confidently  that  the 
animal  was  in  for  cattle-plague.  The  advantage  here  was 
that  the  animal  might  sooner  be  slaughtered  and  removed 
from  contact  with  other  animals  before  the  more  con- 
tagious stages  of  its  disease  occurred.  And  so  in  human 
diseases  a rise  of  temperature  is  an  early  and  significant 
symptom,  and  one  not  difficult  to  ascertain.  A child,  a 
few  years  old,  will  not  unwillingly  become  a party  to  an 
interesting  thermometric  observation,  and  will  hold  the 
bulb  of  the  thermometer  under  its  tongue.  The  writer  may 
illustrate  these  points  by  a case  : — A little  girl  at  church 
on  a Sunday  evening,  and  making  no  particular  complaint, 
was  noticed  the  next  day  to  be  rather  hot  in  the  skin,  by  the 
medical  man  who  was  calling  at  the  house  for  another  pur- 
pose. Sore  throat  was  immediately  suspected  and  soon 
after  found.  And  the  thermometer  being  at  hand,  it  was 
kept  in  the  mouth  by  the  little  patient,  and  found  to  rise 
to  102°  Fahrenheit,  The  patient  may  feel  shivery,  and  yet 
the  thermometer  will  show  an  elevation  of  temperature : 
so  early  does  this  occur  in  disease.  As  our  object  at 
present  is  to  specify  early  symptoms  which  imply  com- 
plaints serious  enough  to  have  a medical  opinion  upon, 
we  will  not  dwell  further  upon  the  significance  of  an 
elevated  temperature.  We  will  only  say,  with  the  view  of 
showing  our  readers  how  careful  and  precise  medical 
science  is  becoming,  that  the  thermometer  is  often  used 
for  ascertaining  the  existence  of  serious  disease  when 
other  symptoms  are  very  vague,  and  also  for  determining 
the  danger  of  particular  cases.  A very  high  temperature 
occurring  in  the  course  of  diseases,  such  as  fevers  or 
rheumatic  fever,  is  a dangerous  symptom.  If  a high 
temperature  succeeds  a severe  shivering,  the  case  is  cer- 
tainly one  for  medical,  not  domestic  treatment. 

Shiverings  and  subsequent  heat,  or  alternate  shiverings 
and  heat,  accompanied  with  general  aching  and  soreness, 
are  the  symptoms  by  which  we  may  generally  judge  of 
the  onset  of  some  acute  attack.  Other  preliminary 
symptoms  occur,  according  to  the  particular  nature  of  the 
disease  setting  in.  For  example,  sickness  generally 
accompanies  the  preliminary  shiverings  and  heats  of 
scarlet  fever  ; sneezing  and  red  eyes,  those  of  measles  ; 
severe  acute  pain  in  the  back,  those  of  small-pox.  But 
these  will  come  in  for  more  particular  notice  under  the 
head  of  the  special  diseases  which  they  characterise.  The 
grand  thing  to  remember  here  is  that  shiverings  and  sub- 
sequent heat  of  the  body  are  generally  the  indications  of 
a smart  attack  of  some  kind. 

Let  us  now  mention  a few  symptoms  which  may  not  be 
the  forerunners  of  any  acute  attack,  but  which  must  never- 
theless be  seriously  regarded ; amongst  these  we  may  notice 
— sickness,  loss  of  flesh,  loss  of  colour,  loss  of  strength. 

Sickness  may  be  of  no  consequence.  It  may  be  caused 
by  an  error  of  diet,  eating  unwholesome  food  or  forbidden 
fruit,  and  it  may  cure  itself.  There  is  one  kind  of  sickness, 
against  neglecting  which  we  warn  people,  that  is,  a very 
acute,  incessant  sickness  in  children  or  young  people, 
accompanied  with  costiveness.  Such  a sickness  as  this 
leading  the  patient  to  vomit  even  water,  should  be  regarded 
as  of  serious  import.  Vomiting  is  a common  symptom  at 
the  outset  of  scarlet  fever.  Of  this  more  hereafter.  Pend- 
ing the  arrival  of  a doctor  the  proper  treatm.ent  of  it  is  the 
blandest  food  in  small  quantities,  such  as  milk,  or  milk  and 
water ; and  a little  effervescing  drink  from  time  to  time. 


Loss  of  Flesh,  Loss  of  Colour,  or  Loss  of  Strength,  if 
they  occur  either  singly  or  together,  are  things  to  take 
advice  about  rather  than  to  take  physic  for. 

With  these  preliminary  hints  about  important  symptoms, 
we  will  give  in  a future  number  a more  detailed  notice  of 
particular  diseases 


THE  HOUSEHOLD  MECHANIC.— HI. 

THE  TOOL  CHEST  [continued from  p. 

For  mahogany  a tool  like  a smoothing-plane  is  used, 
but  the  angle  of  the  bed  is  much  greater,  eighty  or  ninety 
degrees,  and  the  edge  of  the  iron  is  cut  into  little  teeth. 
The  action  of  this  tool  is  more  scraping  than  cutting,  and 
is  of  most  use  in  roughing  veneers.  It  is  called  a toothing- 
plane.  Beading-planes,  for  cutting  beads  of  various  sizes 
and  curves,  are  constructed  with  irons  of  the  required 
shape.  Hollows,  rounds,  and  various  mouldings  are  cut 
by  the  same  means.  Fillisters,  or  rebating-planes,  are 
provided  with  knives  which  cut  on  the  sides  as  well  as  at 
the  sole,  and  are  chiefly  used  for  cutting  out  the  channel 
in  window-frames  in  which  the  glass  lies.  They  are  often 
provided  with  movable  stops  and  guides,  without  which 
their  action  is  very  uncertain.  Match-planes  are  provided 
with  two  sides,  one  of  which  has  an  iron  constructed  to 
hollow  out  a groove  on  the  edge  of  a plank,  the  other  side 
having  a double  iron,  which  cuts  a tongue  exactly  to 
match  the  groove,  the  object  being  to  fit  two  planks 
together,  edge  to  edge.  It  is  common  to  work  a small 
bead  on  one  edge,  which  is  a great  improvement  to  the 
appearance.  These  planks  are  termed  “match-boarding.” 


Fig.  20  is  what  is  known  as  an  “ old  woman’s  tooth,”  and 
is  used  for  cutting  out  grooves  across  the  grain,  such  as 
slides,  into  which  shelves  are  fitted.  The  edges  of  these 
grooves  should  be  sawn  out  with  a tenon-saw. 

Compass -planes  have  round  soles  according  to  the 
curve  they  are  required  to  cut,  and  of  course  are  of  great 
variety. 

The  principle  in  a plane  is  the  same  as  with  a chisel, 
with  the  advantage  of  much  greater  steadiness  on  account 
of  the  increased  power  of  guiding  given  by  the  sole,  which 
prevents  too  great  a degree  of  penetration. 

The  spokeshave  is  the  lowest  form  of  plane,  and  is  only 
used  for  small  widths.  It  is  pulled  towards  the  operator 
by  both  hands.  The  angle  of  the  edge  being  only  twenty- 
five  degrees,  the  tool  cuts  quickly  and  easily. 

Saws. — It  is  by  means  of  saws  that  the  more  easily 
worked  materials  are  converted  from  the  tree  form  to 
the  crude  shape  they  are  required  to  assume  before  the 
finishing  processes  are  begun ; and  as  the  ends  to  be 
accomplished  are  so  varied  in  magnitude  and  difficulty, 
so  are  the  forms  these  tools  are  given  numerous  and 
diversified.  All  saws,  however,  consist  of  thin  blades  of 
steel,  fixed  in  convenient  handles,  and  having  one  edge  i 
serrated,  or  cut  into  teeth  ; and  it  is  in  the  size  and  shape 
of  these  teeth,  and  the  angles  at  which  they  are  inclined,  ; 
that  the  most  important  variations-are  to  be  noticed.  In 
all  saws  intended  for  wood,  the  teeth  are  slightly  bent 
alternately  outwards,  in  order  that  the  cutting  edge  should 
present  a larger  surface  to  the  material  than  the  blade 
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will  require  to  follow  in.  If  this  were  not  done,  the  tool 
would  become  clogged  and  choked  with  the  sawdust.  In 
metal  saws,  the  teeth  being  too  fine  and  thick  to  admit 
of  being  bent,  or  “ set,”  as  it  is  termed,  the  back  of  the 
blade  is  made  much  thinner  than  the  cutting  edge. 
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Fig.  21. 

Fig.  21  shows  a “ saw-set,”  the  nicks  of  which  are  of 
different  sizes,  to  suit  the  various  thicknesses  of  the 
blades. 

As  none  of  our  readers  are  likely  to  have  occasion  to 
use  the  pit-saw,  it  is  of  no  use  to  bring  it  before  them. 
The  next  largest  variety  is  the  cross-cut  saw.  Fig.  22, 
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Fig.  22. 

which  is  used  for  felling  and  cutting  trees  or  timber  in 
a direction  across  its  grain.  It  is  worked  by  two  men, 
one  at  each  end,  and  pushed  backwards  and  forwards 
with  equal  force,  cutting  both  ways  ; and  for  this  reason 
the  front  and  back  angles  of  the  teeth  are  equal,  or  about 
sixty  degrees.  The  teeth  are  kept  so  upright  to  prevent 
too  great  a degree  of  penetration. 

The  rip-saw.  Fig.  23,  is  the  largest  single-handled  saw 
— about  2 ft.  6 in.  or  3 ft.  long — and  is  used  for  sawing  or 


ripping  along  planks  in  the  direction  of  the  grain.  The 
teeth  are,  therefore,  inclined  forward,  and  work  very  fast, 
and  number  about  three  and  a half  teeth  to  the  inch. 
The  half-rip  saw  is  of  the  same  shape  and  form  of  teeth 
as  the  rip,  but  altogether  smaller.  The  panel-saw  is 
much  narrower  at  the  bottom  end  than  the  half-rip.  Its 
width  there  is  about  two  inches,  and  it  is  much  finer  in 
the  teeth,  which  generally  number  about  six  or  seven  to 
the  inch. 

The  last  three  may  be  considered  to  represent  the  most 
usual  form  of  plain  hand-saws.  In  use  they  are  grasped 
by  the  right  hand  on  the  handle — the  work  to  be  sawn 
being  laid  on  the  sawing-stool,  and  held  by  the  left  hand 
or  either  knee.  After  just  notching  the  end  of  the  line 
to  be  cut,  the  strokes  are  lengthened  gradually,  and 
swept  downwards  with  considerable  vigour  and  force, 
and  brought  up  with  the  teeth  kept  well  down  in  the 
cut,  the  blade  being  used  from  top  to  bottom.  A little 
grease  smeared  on  the  blade  occasionally  makes  the 
saw  go  easier. 

The  tenon -saw.  Fig.  24,  consists  of  a thin  blade, 
fastened  at  the  top  edge  in  a metal  rim  or  back,  which 
keeps  it  firmly  stretched  out.  It  is,  nevertheless,  rather 
a delicate  instrument,  and  requires  careful  usage,  or  the 
blade  will  be  crumpled  or  buckled — a fault  very  difficult 
to  remedy.  If  the  buckle  is  only  slight,  a smart  blow 
with  a hammer  on  the  middle  of  the  top  of  the  back  will 
often  set  it  right ; but  failing  this,  the  blade  must  be 


taken  out  and  re-fitted  by  a smith,  as  it  is  entirely  unfit 
for  its  work  while  in  that  condition.  The  teeth  are  fine 
— ten  to  the  inch — and  the  pitch  is  not  very  forward, 
the  back  angle  being  about  thirty  degrees  with  the  cut, 
and  the  forward  angle  ninety  degrees.  Dovetail- saws 
exactly  resemble  tenon-saws,  but  are  smaller  and  much 
thinner  in  the  blade  and  finer  in  the  teeth.  The  hint 


about  careful  usage  should  be  doubly  observed  with  them. 
After  making  the  line  intended  to  be  sawn,  these  two 
saws  are  used  horizontally,  and  across  the  grain  of  the 
wood,  and  are  grasped  by  the  right  hand,  being  moved 
with  short,  quick,  parallel  strokes.  The  work  should  be 
fixed  higher  than  in  rip  sawing  ; the  bench  is  a con- 
venient height. 

We  now  come  to  saws  intended  to  cut  in  curves  or 
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circles — the  most  ordinary  form  being  the  keyhole-saw. 
Fig.  25.  This  is  a long,  thin,  tapering  blade.  A,  much 
thicker  on  the  teeth  edge  than  at  the  back,  to  allow  of 
the  curve  to  be  made.  In  order  that  the  extreme  end  of 
the  thin  part  may  be  used  for  small  circles  without  danger 
of  crippling  or  breaking,  the  blade  is  made  to  slide  into 
a long  hole  right  through  the  handle,  and  is  fixed  at  any 
required  place  by  the  screws,  C.  In  using,  a hole  is  first 
bored  with  a gimlet,  touching  the  required  path  of  the 
saw,  the  thin  end  of  which  is  then  introduced  and  pushed 
backwards  and  forwards  rapidly,  but  not  too  forcibly,  the 
straight  or  curved  path  being  regulated  by  the  twist  of 
the  hand. 


GARDENING.— II. 


THE  WINDOW  GARDEN. 

Although  it  is  not  in  every  man’s  power  to  have  a 
garden,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  improvise  a greenhouse,  or  to  cultivate  flowers 
in  the  very  heart  of  a town.  Window-gardening  is  within 
reach  of  all  who  have  a roof  to  cover  them,  and  the  nearer 
the  sky  the  operations  are  carried  on  the  better  chance 
have  the  flowers  of  thriving.  A few  boxes  made  of 
rough  boards  nailed  together,  or,  indeed,  anything  that 
will  hold  earth  and  permit  drainage,  will  serve  as  the 
ground-work  of  a window  garden  ; and  even  in  a house 
where  there  are  only  two  or  three  rooms,  flowers  may  be 
cultivated  successfully. 

It  is  erroneous  to  imagine  that  it  is  unhealthy  to  have 
plants  in  living-rooms.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptional 
cases,  where  the  perfume  of  some  particular  flower  pro- 
duces sickness  or  headache,  but  this  only  occurs  with 
delicate  persons  ; from  sleeping-rooms,  however,  growing 
plants  ought  to  be  excluded.  As  a rule,  it  is  a good  plan 
to  keep  flowers  irya  living-room  during  the  day,  as  they 
absorb  the  noxioits  gases  in  the  atmosphere.  These  they 
exhale  by  night ; and  as  they  thus  poison  the  air  of  the 
room,  it  is  desirable,  as  far  as  possible,  then  to  remove 
them. 
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GARDENING. 


We  have  said  that  anything  capable  of  containing  soil 
and  affording  an  outlet  to  moisture  will  do  for  flowers 
to  grow  in.  Ordinary  flower-pots  are  most  frequently 
used,  but  they  are  not  desirable  when  economy  of  space 
is  an  object.  The  great  advantage  of  pots  is  the  facility  - 
which  they  afford  for  changing  the  plants  from  time  to 
time.  Zinc  boxes  are  often  preferable  to 
clay  pots,  and  they  can  be  had  at  a very 
trifling  cost,  or  made  at  home  without 
much  trouble.  The  bottom  must  be  per- 
forated, and  the  box  either  raised  upon 
small  feet  of  wood  or  iron,  or  set  upon 
bricks.  ■'A  wooden  outside  case  is  a very 
great  advantage — it  ought  to  be  a trifle 
larger  than  the  zinc  one — the  intervening 
space  being  filled  with  moss,  or  straw,  or 
dried  leaves.  The  object  to  be  gained  by 
this  is  one  every  window-gardener  must 
attend  to — namely,  to  prevent  the  rays  of 
the  sun  over-heating  the  earth  in  which 
the  roots  of  his  plants  are  lying.  Very 
pretty  and  ornamental  cases  are  made  by 
planting  common  ivy  between  the  zinc  and 
wood,  and  letting  it  trail  over  the  sides, 
or  upon  a little  trellis-work,  which  is  easily 
made  by  bending  and  interlacing  willow 
wands,  such  as  basket-makers  use,  sticking  the  ends  into 
the  earth.  I once  saw  a box  of  this  sort  with  a very 
picturesque  device.  Four  wands  were  fastened  at  the 
corners,  from  which  four  more  met  in  the  centre  ; round 
these  a small-leaved  clematis  was  trained,  and  kept  so 
close  that  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  passage  of  air 
or  light  to  the  other  flowers. 

The  pots  or  cases  having  thus  been  secured,  the  next 
thing  to  do  before  filling-in  the  earth  will  be  to  attend  to 
the  drainage.  Be  very  particular  never  to  let  your  plants 
stand  in  water.  Some  few  plants,  it  is  true — hydrangeas, 
for  example  — like  to  have  their  roots  kept  constantly 
moist,  but,  as  a rule,  plants,  like  men,  are  better  with 
their  feet  dry. 

The  best  way  to  set  about  the  drainage  is  to  cover  the 
hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  pots  with 
a piece  of  a broken  pot,  so  placed  as 
to  afford  a free  passage  for  the  water; 
over  this  spread  moss  or  straw,  to 
prevent  the  earth  running  down  and 
choking  up  the  drainage.  If  a case 
is  used,  set  to  work  in  the  same  way, 
only  lay  the  broken  pieces  a little 
thicker,  and  let  the  moss  be  also 
thicker,  and  well  pressed  down.  A 
very  good  drainage  may  be  easily 
obtained  by  filling  the  bottom  of  the 
box  or  pot  with  a layer  of  common 
coal  cinders,  about  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. 

The  next  thing  is  to  get  soil — not 
always  an  easy  matter  in  a crowded 
town,  and  often  entailing  many  a 
long  wajk.  In  London  it  is  very 
difficult  indeed  to  get  soil,  if  there 
is  no  ground  adjoining  the  dwelling 
which  can  be  laid  under  contribution. 

It  will  often  prove  the  best  economy 
to  procure  some  from  a gardener,  which  will  have  the 
advantage  of  being  specially  prepared  for  the  growth  of 
flowers  ; and  the  expense  of  getting  such  a small  quantity 
as  would  be  required  for  a window-garden  would  be  very 
trifling  indeed.  At  any  large  market  where  flower  roots 
are  sold,  the  gardeners  are  glad  to  part  with  any  of  the 
refuse  soil  they  have  brought  there  round  the  roots  of  the 
plants  for  a very  trifling  cost.  For  a penny  or  two  the 
amateur  window  gardener  wiilget  enough  soil  to  fill  at  least 
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two  good-sized  flower  boxes.  When  people  can  get  out  into 
the  country,  they  will  have  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  leave 
to  gather  the  earth  that  they  want  from  the  little  hillocks 
of  road-scrapings  piled  at  the  side  of  the  road,  which  are 
full  of  valuable  manure,  choosing ' always  those  parts 
where  the  grass  is  stiff  and  sharp.  For  some  plants — 
namely,  those  of  the  fine  hair-rooted  sorts, 
such  as  heaths,  &c. — -a  more  fibrous  earth, 
mixed  with  flints  and  sands,  will  be  re- 
quired. This  can  always  be  obtained 
where  heath  grows.  When  you  have 
time,  and  really  mean  to  excel  in  your 
flowers,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  carry 
home  a few  sods  of  the  wiry  grass  we 
mentioned,  and  having  charred  the  grass 
at  the  fire,  lay  the  sods  away  in  any  dark 
dry  corner  for  a month  or  two,  when  it  will 
be  ready  to  powder  down  with  the  hand. 
In  some  cases  it  is  a good  thing  to  mix 
sand  with  it.  All  soils,  however,  do  not 
require  an  extra  quantity  of  sand,  and  you 
can  determine  as  to  this  in  a very  simple 
way.  Take  a little  soil  in  your  hand,  and 
work  it  into  a pulp.  If  it  feels  gritty,  you 
will  require  very  little  sand,  perhaps  none 
at  all  ; if  it  gets  simply  soft  and  smooth, 
add  sand  accordingly.  The  manure  you  inix  with  the  soil 
must  be  perfectly  rotten,  and  in  a crumbling  state.  You 
must  use  your  own  judgment,  when  it  is  thoroughly  mixed 
with  the  soil,  as  to  adding  sufficient  moisture.  It  is  a mis- 
take to  use  too  fine  soil,  as  it  is  apt  to  run  together  and 
cake ; therefore  take  rough  soil  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  your  pots. 

In  transplanting  or  repotting  you  must  be  careful  to 
damp  the  earth  and  roots  thoroughly,  then  spread  the 
fingers  over  the  surface,  reverse  the  plant,  and  tap  the 
pot  smartly,  the  contents  will  come  out  unbroken ; 
separate  the  outer  roots  a little  at  the  outside,  place 
the  plant  in  the  pot,  and  crumble  in  the  fresh  earth 
round  the  ball  of  roots.  If  the  earth  is  lumpy,  and  the 
roots  scanty,  wash  the  roots  free  from  soil,  keeping  them 
in  your  hands  and  manipulating  very 
quietly,  for  fear  of  breaking  the  fibres; 
then,  replacing  the  plant  in  the  pot, 
throw  in  the  fresh  earth,  packing 
carefully,  but  lightly,  when  rapid 
growth  is  the  object.  This  last 
should  always  be  observed ; but  if 
you  want  to  stimulate  flower  bulbs, 
pack  the  earth  firmly.  After  trans- 
planting, water  equally  with  a rose, 
or  if  you  have  not  such  a con- 
venience, take  any  flat  thing— a lid 
or  a piece  of  wood — and  by  holding 
it  over  the  plant,  a gentle  stream  of 
water  falls  upon  the  surface,  which 
will  thus  be  diffused  over  the  foliage 
as  well  as  the  soil. 

For  raising  seedlings,  warmth,  air, 
and  comparative  darkness  are  essen- 
tial. Warmth  must  range  at  45°  or 
2 50°  to  germinate  the  seed,  after 

which  60°  is  quite  as  much  as  the 
young  plants  will  bear.  Moisture  is 
essential,  but  should  be  equal,  and  never  excessive. 

Comparative  darkness  is  desirable,  as  the  seed  will 
sooner  germinate,  and  throw  forth  its  shoot,  than  when 
kept  in  a hardened  condition  by  the  influence  of  a hot 
sun.  Care  must,  however,  be  taken  to  accustom  the 
plants  gradually  to  the  light,  and  that  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  show  above  the  surrace.  The  great  secret  in 
raising  seedlings  is  never  to  allow  them  to  get  a check. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  raise  seeds  in  pots  than  in  the 
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open  air,  and  we  shall  therefore  give  a few  practical 
directions  for  planting  and  raising  them. 

Our  illustrations  show  designs  for  hanging-baskets, 
which  may  be  suspended  in  the  window  by  a hook  driven 
into  the  ceiling  of  the  apartment,  and,  when  filled  with  ferns, 
creepers,  &c.,  will  be  found  to  produce  a very  elegant  effect. 
Of  these  Fig.  i represents  a basket  made  of  rough  pieces 
of  rustic  wood  joined  together,  while  Fig.  2 is  of  a little 
more  elaborate  kind,  being  composed  of  twisted  wire. 


THE  TOILETTE.— II. 

THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  SKIN  {conlinuedfrom  f.  2.-^. 

Warmth. — If  we  would  have  the  skin  doing  its  duty 
properly,  we  must  be  sure  that  we  do  not  subject  it  to  too 
great  changes  of  temperature,  at  least  that  we  protect  it 
sufficiently  against  surprises  in  this  respect.  This  we 
are  enabled  to  do  by  means  of  properly  selected  clothing, 
which  prevents  the  heat  from  being  conducted,  as  it  is 
termed,  too  rapidly  away  from  the  body.  Flannel  garments 
are  the  best  for  this  purpose,  since  flannel  is  what  is  called 
a bad  conductor  of  heat.  Merino  is  the  next  best  pro- 
tector. The  young  and  the  old  require  more  clothing 
than  the  middle  aged.  Now  in  cold  weather  the  young 
should,  in  this  variable  climate,  be  provided  with  flannel  or 
woollen  garments  next  the  skin  ; the  feet  should  be  kept 
especially  warm.  The  custom  of  allowing  young  children  to 
be  dressed  in  a half-naked  style  is  fraught  with  consider- 
able danger.  It  may  be  fashionable,  Spai'tan-like,  and  so 
on,  but  it  is  not  sensible.  The  chest  should  be  well  pro- 
tected, and  the  sensitive  stomach  of  the  child  as  well. 
Flannel  may  be  irritable  to  the  skin  ; in  that  case  merino 
should  be  substituted,  or  a thin  layer  of  linen  placed 
inside  the  flannel.  When  the  skin  (be  it  in  the  infant,  the 
lad,  or  the  man)  is  kept  uniformly  warm,  the  circulation 
through  its  texture  is  much  facilitated,  and  diseases,  both 
of  skin  and  internal  organs,  are  warded  off.  In  summer 
time,  however,  flannel  is  to  be  dispensed  with,  and  cotton 
under-garments  used  instead,  as  the  keeping  the  body  too 
hot  is  then  followed  by  various  summer  rashes,  the  most 
uncomfortable  of  which  is  the  prickly  heat.”  When  we 
say  that  infants  should  be  warmly  clad,  we  do  not  mean 
that  they  should  be  boxed  up  indoors  or  in  stuffy  rooms 
all  day  ; they  should  be  clothed  warmly,  in  order  that 
they  may  get  the  benefit  of  open  air  and  the  like,  without 
running  any  risk  of  being  injured  by  it,  or  the  alternations 
of  temperature  that  characterise  our  variable  climate  in 
England.  So,  in  the  summer  time,  when  the  average 
temperature  of  the  day  is  high,  the  child  should  not  be 
muffled  up  as  though  he  or  she  were  in  a vapour  bath ; 
nothing  so  readily  induces  little  red  rashes,  which  result 
from  the  excessive  perspiration.  These  rashes  are  known 
by  the  name  of  the  red  gum,  “ red  gown,”  &c.,  and  are 
most  frequently  an  indication  that  the  sufferer  from 
them  requires  to  be  kept  much  cooler.  Clothe  well  and 
wisely  in  winter,  but  lightly  and  thinly  in  the  summer. 
Flannel  encasing  the  chest  and  stomach,  especially  in 
children,  in  cold  weather,  must  give  way  to  thin  garments 
of  cotton  in  the  hotter  days  of  the  summer.  This  is  a 
matter  of  common  sense. 

Exercise  is  absolutely  necessary  to  a healthy  state  of 
skin.  The  only  remark  we  would  here  make  is  this, 
that  exercise  should  be  regularly  taken  each  day,  and 
that  it  should  not  be  taken  for  at  least  two  or  three  hours 
after  a meal,  since  it  then  stops  digestion  ; and  that 
exercise  before  meals  is  certainly  the  best  kind  to  take, 
as  it  puts  a man  in  the  fittest  condition  for  food  taking. 
Any  kind  of  exercise,  when  excessive,  is  of  course 
accompanied  in  warm  weather  by  perspiration.  When 
the  latter  is  too  great,  it  should  never  be  checked  by 
plunging  into  cold  water,  sitting  in  draughts,  or  by  throw- 


ing off  the  clothes  and  going  to  sleep.  If  the  surface  be 
too  rapidly  cooled,  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  eruptions  of 
various  kinds  to  follow. 

Cleanliness. — The  virtues  of  the  use  of  soap  and  water 
have  been  more  appreciated  of  late.  It  is  impossible  to 
define  the  amount  of  good  which  results  from  habits  of 
cleanliness,  and  this  can  very  readily  be  understood  by  the 
reader,  if  he  has  comprehended  the  description  of  the 
structure  of  the  skin  already  given.  The  skin  is  a great 
breathing  organ  : oxygen  enters  the  blood  through  it  and 
helps  to  purify  the  blood  ; then  the  glands  of  the  skin 
carry  off,  in  the  sweat  and  fatty  secretion,  matters  that  if 
retained  would  act  as  poison  in  the  blood.  The  tendency 
of  an  unwashed  skin  is  to  become  sluggish,  the  pores  get 
blocked  up,  the  oxygen  cannot  reach  the  blood,  the 
perspiration  does  not  readily  escape,  so  as  to  keep  the 
temperature  of  the  body  equable  ; the  injurious  action  of 
outside  heat  is  therefore  not  counteracted  by  the  free 
evaporation  of  the  perspiration,  the  circulation  gets  de- 
ranged, and  inflammation  may  be  set  up.  Any  one  may 
guess  for  himself  what  an  unwashed  skin  can  do  in 
choking  up  the  ducts  of  the  skin,  if  he  examine  the  mass 
of  cuticle  and  dirt  which  can  be  rubbed  off  the  skin  of  a 
man  who,  not  having  had  recourse  to  a bath  or  the  appli- 
cation of  soap  to  his  skin  for  some  time,  takes  a Turkish 
bath,  or  a hot  bath,  and  remains  under  the  influence  of 
heat  and  moisture  sufficiently  long  to  soften  the  skin  and 
the  use'less  scales  of  cuticle  which  should  long  before  have 
been  cast  off  from  the  body.  Nature  can  be  helped  by 
art  in  the  preservation  of  health  and  vigorous  action  of 
organs.  The  application  of  water  to  the  skin  should 
be  part  and  parcel  of  the  daily  toilette.  From  oldest  time 
“ purification  by  water  ” has  been  inculcated  as  part  of 
man’s  daily  duty,  and  not  without  sound  reason.  By  its 
aid  the  accumulation  of  a layer  of  worn-out  and  useless 
cuticle  is  prevented,  which  otherwise  forms  a complete 
barrier  to  the  entrance  of  the  life-giving  oxygen,  and  pre- 
vents, to  a greater  or  less  degree,  the  exit  of  poisonous 
products.  So  far,  then,  as  to  the  necessity ; now 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  skin  should  be  cleansed. 
The  use  of  soap  is  the  most  sure  way  of  purifying  the 
surface  of  the  body.  Soap  contains  what  chemists 
call  an  alkali — a chemical  substance  (potash  or  soda) 
which,  brought  in  contact  with  animal  membranes  or  sub- 
stances, softens  them.  Moreover,  it  emulsifies  fat.  The 
effect  of  soap  on  the  skin  is  therefore  clear  ; it  softens  up 
the  cuticle,  and  it  enters  into  combination  with  the  fatty 
layer,  so  enables  the  water  to  gain  free  access  to  the  skin, 
and  by  friction  to  remove  the  loose  particles  of  cuticle  and 
dirt.  But  there  are  good  and  bad  soaps.  Some  have  too 
much  alkali  in  them,  and  then  they  dissolve  or  soften  up 
the  cuticle  too  much,  and  so  expose  or  irritate  the  delicate 
deeper  layers  of  the  skin.  We  should  use  a soap  that  has 
a small  amount  of  alkali  in  it.  Some  of  the  best  of  all 
the  soaps  made,  considered  from  a medical  point  of  view, 
are,  in  the  writer’s  opinion,  the  transparent  soaps,  the 
well-known  old  brown  Windsor,  and  the  glycerine  soaps. 
Some  of  the  nicest  to  use  are,  however,  somewhat  ex- 
pensive. Those  mentioned  are  among  the  best  for  babies, 
and  may  be  used  freely  with  them.  Well,  having  obtained 
a nice  mild  soap,  it  should  be  used  to  the  face  once  a day, 
the  heads  of  children  twice  a week,  and  the  whole  body 
once  a week  at  least.  This  is  in  addition  to  taking  the 
daily  cold  water  bath  to  be  by-and-by  noticed.  If  persons 
can  afford  the  time  and  have  the  inclination,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  the  best  possil:)le  results  follow  the 
use  of  soap  to  the  arm-pits,  the  groin  and  parts  about, 
and  the  feet,  each  day,  and  to  those  who  luxuriate  in 
the  thing,  it  cannot  hurt  to  employ  good  soap  to  the 
body  generally  each  day.  We  have,  however,  stated  that 
at  least  once  a week  the  whole  body  should  be  soaped. 
Ordinary  yellow  soap  does  not  meet  with  any  favour  at  our 
hands,  and  we  condemn  it  in  the  case  of  young  children. 
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There  is  one  more  point  on  this  head.  The  face,  when 
very  hot  or  dirty,  or  after  a walk,  should  not  be  washed 
in  soap.  It  is  better  to  bathe,  not  rub,  it  in  a little  warm 
water,  and  then  powder  it  with  ordinary  baby  powder  and 
let  it  dry. 

THE  BATH,  AND  BATHING  IN  GENERAL. 

There  are  very  few  individuals  who  could  not  take  daily 
ablution  in  the  way  of  the  sponge  bath.  It  is  true  that 
the  majority  of  people  are  quite  unacquainted  with  such  a 
thing,  from  childhood  to  old  age,  as  the  morning  dip  or 
the  cold  douche,  but  this  is  the  reverse  of  what  really 
should  be  the  case.  It  is,  perhaps,  hopeless  to  expect  that 
any  reformation  can  be  effected  in  the  case  of  those  who 
have  up  to  the  mid  period  of  life  avoided  the  bath,  but  we 
may  be  able,  perhaps,  to  persuade  mothers  of  families  to 
train  up  their  children  in  the  way  they  should  go,  and  the 
young  portion  of  our  readers  to  adopt  a means  of  pro- 
moting health,  which  will  alone  do  very  much,  if  persist- 
ently followed,  in  even  prolonging  life.  The  babe  should 
be  subject  every  morning  to  a good  sponge  all  over,  with, 
in  the  winter  time,  warmish  water ; soap  being  used  as 
well.  Those  parts  in  contact  with  the  napkins  should  be 
washed  carefully  at  night  as  well  as  in  the  morning.  The 
temperature  of  the  room  should  also  be  good  in  winter, 
and  the  babe  dried  rapidly  by  the  use  of  towels  warmed 
before  the  fire.  In  the  summer  a dip  into  tepid  or  nearly 
cold  water  itself,  or  in  the  case  of  ruddy  children,  quite 
cold,  is  to  be  given.  When  the  child  comes  to  be  three  or 
four  months  old  it  should  have  become  accustomed  to  its 
“tub”  regularly  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  summer  time  the 
water  may  be  even  cold,  provided  the  skin  feels  warm  after 
the  child  comes  out  of  the  bath,  and  after  gentle  friction 
with  a warm  or  dry  towel.  The  head  should  be  washed 
first  of  all  with  soap  and  flannel.  When  the  child  is  in  the 
bath  the  back  may  be  freely  douched  with  the  sponge. 

When  children  are  given  the  bath  from  an  early  age, 
they  take  it  each  day  with  peculiar  enjoyment.  There 
need  be  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  expense ; a wooden 
bath  suitable  for  infants  can  be  bought  in  the  turners’ 
shops  for  a few  shillings,  and  the  ordinary  sponge  baths, 
fitted  for  youths,  girls,  and  adults,  of  a common  sort,  cost 
something  inconsiderable. 

If  the  cold  douche  bath  is  taken  at  an  early  age,  it  should 
be  persevered  with  throughout  life,  and  only  relinquished 
temporarily  in  febrile  ailments.  The  best  time  for  every 
one  to  take  the  cold  bath  is  immediately  on  getting  out  of 
bed,  before  the  body  becomes  chilled.  The  test  whether 
the  bath  does  good  or  harm  is  to  be  found  in  the  occur- 
rence of  shiverings,  cold  feet,  a sense  of  coldness  over  the 
body,  and  an  absence  of  “glow”  over  the  surface.  In 
such  circumstances,  the  water  taken  must  be  tepid,  and 
friction  with  towels  must  be  freely  employed. 

Hot  baths  should  only  be  taken,  as  a rule,  as  a cleansing 
operation  ; in  fact,  for  the  “ Saturday  night’s  wash,”  so 
to  speak.  Those  who  are  taking  active  exercise,  on  the 
one  hand,  in  their  occupation,  and  those,  on  the  other,  who 
lead  a sedentary  life,  are  benefited  by  a good  soaping  all 
over  and  a rinsing  in  warm  water  every  fortnight,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  cold  douche  each  day. 

So  with  the  Turkish  bath.  It  may  be  taken  as  a clean- 
sing operation  ; it  cannot  supersede  the  cold  bath  in  the 
morning.  When  the  skin  gets  dry  and  inactive,  and  the 
cuticle  feels  rough,  the  forced  perspiration  and  the  tho- 
rough wash  and  soaping  one  gets  in  the  Turkish  bath, 
tend  to  remove  the  worn  out  and  dead  cuticle  which  col- 
lects on  the  skin.  The  Turkish  bath  should  be  taken 
before  a meal,  not  at  least  until  three  hours  after  a meal, 
and  the  bather  should  be  perfectly  quiescent  in  the  bath, 
lying  down  as  much  as  possible.  He  may  drink  a little 
water  from  time  to  time,  and  place  a little  water  on  the 
head  if  it  gets  dry  and  hot.  Turkish  baths,  however,  for 
healthy  persons,  do  not  find  much  favour  with  us. 


A good  deal  has  been  said  with  regard  to  the  efficacy 
of  flesh  gloves  and  brushes.  These  are  very  good  in  their 
way,  but  there  is  no  better  way  of  promoting  the  proper 
circulation  of  the  blood  (for  flesh  brushes  and  the  like  act 
in  this  way)  than  by  rubbing  the  skin  freely,  but  mo- 
derately and  firmly,  with  a fairly  rough  towel.  If,  from 
long-continued  cold  weather,  or  east  winds,  the  perspira- 
tion has  been  retarded,  the  skin  may  become  harsh  to  the 
feel  from  the  plugging  up  of  the  little  sweat  glands  by  dead 
cuticle ; then  a vigorous  application  of  the  flesh  brush, 
after  a good  soaping  of  the  surface,  may  do  very  much 
good. 

In  addition  to  the  home  or  douche  bath,  there  is  the 
plunge  bath,  river  or  other,  to  be  considered.  Bathing  in 
general,  such  as  we  now  refer  to,  is  very  injudiciously 
practised,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  parents, 
heads  of  schools,  and  others,  are  so  extremely  ignorant 
generally  of  the  best  rules  for  bathing.  The  proper  time 
is  when  the  body  is  moderately  heated  with  exercise, 
and  when  the  process  of  digestion  is  at  an  end,  and 
the  water  into  which  the  bather  goes  has  been  somewhat 
warmed  by  the  sun. 

The  reason  for  bathing  when  the  body  is  heated  slightly 
by  exercise  is  simply  this,  that  the  circulation  is  excited 
and  active,  and  is  on  the  qui  vive,  as  it  were,  to  prevent 
any  bad  effect  of  the  shock  of  the  plunge.  If  the  body  is 
cool,  or  the  bather  fatigued,  the  vital  powers  are  depressed 
rather  than  stimulated  by  the  cold  plunge.  The  whole 
body  should  be  immersed.  As  stated  before,  in  reference 
to  the  cold  douche,  the  test  of  a bath  agreeing  with  any 
individual  is  to  be  found  in  the  occurrence  of  what  is 
termed  “ reaction.”  If  after  the  plunge  the  blood  circu- 
lates freely  through  the  skin,  and  a feeling  of  warmth  and 
freshness  is  experienced,  we  know  that  the  bath  has  acted 
as  a tonic.  If  the  bather  feels  shivery  and  cold,  the  bath 
does  harm,  and  when  this  latter  condition  is  found  to  exist 
in  weakly  subjects,  it  is  better  that  medical  advice  should 
be  at  once  taken,  before  bathing  is  again  permitted.  The 
following  rules,  drawn  up  by  the  Royal  Humane  Society, 
are  good  : — 

1.  Avoid  bathing  within  two  hours  after  a meal. 

2.  Avoid  bathing  when  exhausted. 

3.  Avoid  bathing  when  the  body  is  cooling  after  per- 
spiration. 

4.  Bathe  when  the  body  is  warm. 

5.  Avoid  chiUing  the  body  after  bathing  by  sitting  naked 
on  banks  or  in  boats. 

6.  Avoid  staying  too  long  in  the  water.  Leave  it 
directly  there  is  the  slightest  feeling  of  chilliness. 

7.  Avoid  bathing  altogether  in  the  open  air  if,  after 
having  been  a short  time  in  the  water,  there  is  a sense  of 
chilliness  or  numbness  of  hands  and  feet. 

8.  The  vigorous  and  strong  may  bathe  early  in  the 
morning  on  an  empty  stomach. 

9.  The  young  and  the  weak  had  better  bathe  three 
hours  after  a meal — best  after  breakfast. 

10.  Those  who  are  subject  to  attacks  of  giddiness  and 
faintness,  or  palpitation,  &c.,  should  not  bathe  without 
first  consulting  their  medical  adviser. 


POULTRY.— II. 

THE  FEEDING  AND  GENERAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  ADULT 
FOWLS. 

A judicious  system  of  feeding  is  very  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  poultry,  and  has,  of  course,  more  direct 
influence  upon  the  profit  or  loss  than  any  of  the  circum- 
stances— though  equally  important  — which  we  have 
before  enumerated.  We  shall,  therefore,  endeavour  to 
give  the  subject  a full  and  practical  consideration. 

The  object  is  to  give  the  quantity  and  quality  of  food 
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which  will  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  flesh  and 
eggs  ; and  if  it  be  attained,  the  domestic  fowl  is  unques- 
tionably the  most  profitable  of  all  live  stock.  But  the 
problem  is  rather  a nice  one,  for  there  is  no  “ mistake  on 
the  right  side”  here.  A fat  hen  is  not  only  subject  to 
many  diseases,  but  ceases  to  lay,  or  nearly  so,  and 
becomes  a mere  drag  on  the  concern  ; while  a pampered 
male  bird  is  lazy  and  useless  at  best,  and  very  probably, 
when  the  proprietor  most  requires  his  services,  may  be 
attacked  by  apoplexy  and  drop  down  dead. 

That  fowls  cannot  be  remunerative  if  starved  need 
scarcely  be  proved.  Ex  ttihilo  nihil  Jit;  and  the  almost 
daily  production  of  an  article  so  rich  in  nitrogen  as  an 
egg  — the  very  essence  of  animal  nourishment  — must 
demand  an  ample  and  regular  supply  of  adequate  food. 
We  say  no  more  upon  this  point,  knowing  that  the 
common  mistake  of  nearly  all  amateur  poultry-keepers  is 
upon  the  other  side — that  of  over-feeding. 

The  usual  plan,  where  fowls  are  regularly  fed  at  all, 
appears  to  be  to  give  the  birds  at  each  meal  as  much 
barley  or  oats  as  they  will  eat ; and  this  being  done,  the 
owner  prides  himself  upon  his  liberality,  and  insists  that 
his  at  least  are  properly  fed.  Yet  both  in  quantity  and 
quality  is  he  mistaken.  Grain  will  do  for  the  regular 
meals  of  fowls  which  live  on  a farm,  or  have  any  other 
extensive  range  where  they  can  provide  other  food  for 
themselves,  have  abundant  exercise,  and  their  digestive 
organs  are  kept  in  vigorous  action.  But  poultry  kept  in 
confinement  on  such  a diet  will  not  thrive.  Their 
plumage,  after  awhile,  begins  to  fall  off,  their  bowels 
become  affected,  and  they  lose  greatly  in  condition  ; and 
though  in  summer  their  eggs  may  possibly  repay  the  food 
expended,  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  obtain  any  in 
winter,  when  they  are  most  valuable. 

All  fixed  dietary  scales  for  fowls  are  delusive.  The  one 
simple  rule  is  to  give  them  as  much  as  they  will  eat 
eagei'ly,  and  no  more  ; directly  they  begin  to  feed  with 
apparent  indifference,  or  cease  to  run  when  the  food  is 
thrown  at  a little  distance,  the  supply  should  be  stopped. 
In  a state  of  nature,  they  have  to  seek  far  and  wide  for 
the  scanty  morsels  which  form  their  subsistence  ; and  the 
Creator  never  intended  that  they,  any  more  than  human 
beings,  should  eat  till  they  can  literally  eat  no  more.  It 
follows,  from  this  rule,  that  food  should  never  be  left  on 
the  ground.  If  such  a slovenly  practice  be  permitted, 
much  of  what  is  eaten  will  be  wasted,  and  a great  deal 
will  never  be  eaten  at  all ; for  fowls  are  dainty  in  their 
way,  and  unless  at  starvation  point  always  refuse  sour  or 
sodden  food. 

The  number  of  meals  per  day  best  consistent  with  real 
economy  will  vary  from  two  to  three,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  run.  If  it  be  of  moderate  extent,  so  that  they  can, 
in  any  degree,  forage  for  themselves,  two  are  quite  suffi- 
cient, at  least  in  summer,  and  should  be  given  early  in  the 
morning,  and  the  last  thing  before  the  birds  go  to  roost. 
In  any  case,  these  will  be  the  principal  meals  ; but  when 
the  fowls  are  kept  in  confinement,  they  will  require,  in 
addition,  a scanty — and  only  a very  scanty — feed  at  mid- 
day. 

The  first  feeding  should  consist  of  soft  food  of  some 
kind.  The  birds  have  passed  a whole  night  since  they 
were  last  fed  ; and  it  is  important,  especially  in  cold 
weather,  that  a fresh  supply  should  as  soon  as  possible  be 
got  into  the  system,  and  not  merely  into  the  crop.  If 
grain  be  given,  it  has  to  be  ground  in  the  poor  bird’s 
gizzard  before  it  can  be  digested ; and  on  a cold  winter’s 
morning  the  delay  is  anything  but  beneficial.  But  for  the 
very  same  reason,  at  the  evening  meal  grain  forms  the 
best  food  which  can  be  supplied  it  is  digested  slowly, 
and  during  the  long  cold  nights  affords  support  and 
warmth  to  the  fowls. 

A great  deal  depends  upon  this  system  of  feeding,  and 
as  we  are  aware  it  is  opposed  to  the  practice  of  many, 


who  give  grain  for  the  breakfast,  and  meal,  if  at  all,  at 
night,  let  the  sceptical  reader  make  one  simple  e.xperi- 
ment.  Give  the  fowls  a feed  of  meal,  say  at  five  o’clock 
in  the  evening ; at  twelve  visit  the  roosts,  and  feel  the 
crops  of  the  poor  birds.  All  will  be  empty  ; the  gizzard 
has  nothing  to  act  upon,  and  the  food  speedily  disappears, 
leaving  with  an  empty  stomach,  to  cope  with  the  long 
cold  hours  before  dawn,  the  most  hungry  and  incessant 
feeder  of  all  God’s  creatures.  But  if  the  last  feed  has 
been  grain,  the  crop  will  still  be  found  partially  full,  and 
the  birds  will  awake  in  the  morning  hearty,  strengthened, 
and  refreshed. 

With  respect  to  the  morning  meal  of  pultaceous  food, 
when  only  a few  fowls  are  kept,  to  supply  eggs  for  a 
moderate  family,  this  may  be  provided  almost  for  nothing 
by  boiling  daily  the  potato  peelings  till  soft,  and  mashing 
them  up  with  enough  bran,  slightly  scalded,  to  make  a 
tolerably  stiff  and  dry  paste.  There  will  be  more  than 
sufficient  of  this  if  the  fowls  kept  do  not  exceed  one  for 
each  member  of  the  household  ; and  as  the  peelings  cost 
nothing,  and  the  bran  very  little,  one  half  the  food  is  pro- 
vided at  a merely  nominal  expense,  while  no  better  could 
be  given.  A little  salt  should  always  be  added,  and  in 
cold  or  wet  days  in  winter  a slight  seasoning  of  pepper 
will  tend  to  keep  the  hens  in  good  health  and  laying. 
This  food  may  be  mixed  boiling  hot  over  night,  and 
covered  with  a cloth,  or  be  put  in  the  oven  ; in  either 
case  it  will  remain  warm  till  morning — the  condition  in 
which  it  should  always  be  given  in  cold  weather. 

If  a tolerable  stock  of  poultry  be  kept,  such  a source  of 
supply  will  be  obviously  inadequate  ; and  in  purchasing 
the  food'  there  is  much  variety  to  choose  from.  Small  or 
“pig”  potatoes  may  be  bought  at  a low  price  and  simi- 
larly treated  ; or  barley-meal  may  be  mixed  with  hot 
water ; or  an  equal  mixture  of  meal  and  “ sharps,”  or  of 
Indian  meal  and  bran  ; either  of  these  make  a capital 
food.  Or,  if  offered  on  reasonable  terms,  a cart-load  of 
swede  or  other  turnips,  or  mangel-wurzel,  may  be  pur- 
chased ; and  when  boiled  and  mashed  with  meal  or 
“ sharps,”  we  believe  forms  the  very  best  soft  food  a fowl 
can  have,  especially  for  Dorkings  ; but  they  cannot  every- 
where be  obtained  at  a cheap  rate,  and  the  buyer  must 
study  the  local  market.  A change  of  food,  at  times,  will 
be  beneficial,  and  in  making  it 
the  poultry -keeper  should  be 
guided  by  the  season.  It  is, 
however,  necessary  to  avoid  giving 
too  great  a proportion  of  maize, 
either  as  meal  or  corn,  or  the  effect 
will  be  a useless  and  prejudicial 
fattening  from  the  large  quantity  of  oil  it  contains  ; it  is 
best  mixed  with  barley  or  bean-meal,  and  is  then  a most 
economical  and  useful  food.  Potatoes,  also,  from  the 
large  proportion  of  starch  contained  in  them,  are  not 
good  as  a regular  diet  for  poultry  ; but  occasionally 
mixed  with  bran  or  meal  will  be  found  most  conducive  to 
condition  and  laying. 

In  mixing  soft  food,  there  is  one  general  rule  always  to 
be  observed  : it  must  be  mixed  rather  d7y,  so  that  it  will 
break  if  thrown  upon  the  ground.  There  should  never 
be  enough  water  to  cause  the  food  to  glisten  in  the  light, 
or  to  make  a sticky  porridgy  mass,  which  clings  round 
the  beaks  of  the  fowls  and  gives  them  infinite  annoyance, 
besides  often  causing  diarrhoea. 

If  the  weather  be  dry,  and  the  birds  are  fed  in  a hard 
gravelled  yard,  the  food  is  just  as  well,  or  better,  thrown 
on  the  ground.  If  they  are  fed. in  the  shed,  however,  it  is 
best  to  use  an  oblong  dish  of  zinc,  or,  preferably,  earthen- 
ware, such  as  represented  in  Fig.  3.  The  trough  or  dish 
must,  however,  be  protected,  or  the  fowls  will  walk  upon 
it,  scratch  earth  into  it,  and  waste  a large  portion  ; and 
this  is  best  prevented  by  having  a loose  curved  cover 
made  of  tin  and  wire,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  which,  when 
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Fig.  4- 


placed  on  the  ground  over  the  dish,  will  effectually 
prevent  the  fowls  having  anything  to  do  with  the  food 
except  to  eat  it,  which  they  are  quite  at  liberty  to  do 
through  the  perpendicular  wires,  two  and  a half  inches 
apart.  Many  experienced  poultry-keepers  prefer  to  drive 
the  wires  into  the  ground,  leaving  them  six  inches  high  ; 
the  trough  is  then  put  behind  them,  and  a board  laid 
over,  leaning  on  the  top  of  the  wires.  The  effect  of  such 
a plan  is  precisely  similar  as  regards  the  protection  of  the 
food,  and  its  only  disadvantage  is,  that  the  wires  being 
always  in  the  ground  rather  hinder  the  sweeping  of  the 
sJred. 

If  the  fowls  have  a field  to  run  in  they  will  require 
no  further  feeding  till  their 
evening  meal  of  grain. 
Taking  it  altogether,  no 
grain  is  more  useful  or 
economical  than  barley,  and 
in  summer  this  may  be  oc- 
casionally changed  with 
oats ; in  winter,  for  the 
reasons  already  given,  In- 
dian corn  may  be  given 
every  second  or  third  day  with  advantage.  Buckwheat 
is,  chemically,  almost  identical  in  composition  with 
barley,  but  it  certainly  has  a stimulating  effect  on 
the  production  of  eggs,  and  it  is  a pity  it  cannot  be 
more  frequently  obtained  at  a cheap  rate.  We  never 
omit  purchasing  a sack  of  this  grain  when  we  can,  and 
have  a strong  opinion  that  the  enormous  production  of 
eggs  and  fowls  in  France  is  to  some  extent  connected 
with  the  almost  universal  use  of  buckwheat  by  French 
poultry-keepers.  Wheat  is  generally  too  dear  to  be  em- 
ployed, unless  damaged,  and  if  the  damage  be  great  it 
had  better  not  be  meddled  with ; but  if  only  slightly 
injured,  or  if  a good  sample  be  offered  of  light  “tail” 
wheat,  as  it  is  called,  it  is  a most  valuable  food,  both  for 
chickens  and  fowls.  “Sweepings”  sometimes  contain 
poisonous  substances  ; are  invariably  dearer,  weight  for 
weight,  than  sound  grain  ; and  should  never  be  seen  in  a 
poultry-yard. 

The  mid-day  meal  of  penned-up  fowls  should  be  only 
a scanty  one,  and  may  consist  either  of  soft  food  or  grain, 
as  most  convenient — meal  preferably  in  cold  weather. 

The  regular  and  substantial  diet  is  now  provided  for, 
but  will  not  alone  keep  the  fowls  in  good  health  and 
laying.  They  are  omniv'oroiw  in  their  natural  state,  and 
require  some  portion  of  animal  food.  On  a wide  range 
they  will  provide  this  for  themselves,  and  in  a small 
establishment  the  scraps  of  the  dinner-table  wall  be  quite 
sufficient  ; but  if  the  number  kept  be  large,  with  only 
limited  accommodation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  buy  every 
week  a few  pennyworths  of  bullocks’  liver,  which  may  be 
boiled,  chopped  fine,  and  mixed  in  their  food,  the  broth 
being  used  instead  of  water  in  mixing  ; these  little  tit-bits 
will  be  eagerly  picked  out  and  enjoyed.  A very  little  is 
all  that  is  necessary,  and  need  not  be  given  more  than 
three  times  a week.  If  fowls  be  much  over-fed  wdth  this 
kind  of  food  the  quills  of  the  feathers  become  more  or 
less  charged  with  blood,  which  the  birds  in  time  perceive, 
and  almost  invariably  peck  at  each  other’s  plumage  till 
they  leave  the  skin  quite  bare. 

There  is  yet  another  most  important  article  of  diet, 
without  which  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  keep  fowls  in 
health.  We  refer  to  an  ample  and  daily  supply  of  green 
or  fresh  vegetable  food.  It  is  not  perhaps  too  much  to 
say  that  the  omission  of  this  is  the  proximate  cause  of 
nearly  half  the  deaths  where  fowls  are  kept  in  confine- 
ment ; whilst  with  it,  our  other  directions  having  been 
observed,  they  may  be  kept  in  health  for  a long  time  in  a 
pen  only  a few  feet  square.  It  was  to  provide  this  that 
we  recommended  the  open  yards,  to  be  laid  dowm  in 
grass — the  very  best  green  food  for  poultry  ; and  a run  of 


even  an  hour  daily  on  such  a grass  plot,  supposing  the 
shed  to  be  dry  and  clean,  will  keep  them  in  vigorous 
health,  and  not  be  more  than  the  grass  will  bear.  But  if 
a shed  only  be  available,  fresh  vegetables  must  be  thrown 
in  daily.  Anything  will  do.  A good  plan  is  to  mince  up 
cabbage-leaves  or  other  refuse  vegetables,  and  mix  pretty 
freely  wdth  the  soft  food  ; or  the  whole  leaves  may  be 
thrown  down  for  the  fowls  to  devour ; or  a few  turnips 
m.ay  be  minced  up  daily,  and  scattered  like  grain,  or 
simply  cut  in  tw'O  and  thrown  into  the  run  ; or  if  it  can 
be  got,  a large  sod  of  fresh-cut  turf  thrown  to  the  fowls 
will  be  better  than  all.  But  something  they  must  have 
every  day,  or  nearly  so,  otherwise  their  bowels  sooner 
or  later  become  disordered,  their  feathers  look  dirty,  and 
their  combs  lose  that  beautiful  bright  red  cblour  which 
will  always  accompany  really  good  health  and  condition, 
and  testifies  pleasantly  to  abundance  of  eggs. 

The  water  vessel  must  be  filled  fresh  every  day  at  least, 
and  so  arranged  that  the  birds  cannot  scratch  dirt  into  it, 
or  make  it  foul.  The  ordinary  poultry-fountain  is  too 
well  known  to  need  description,  but  a rather  better  form 
than  is  usually  made  is  shown  in  the  annexed  figure.  The 
advantages  of  such  a construction  are  that  the  state  of 
the  interior  can  be  examined,  and  the  vessel  well  sluiced 
through  to  remove  the  green  slime  which  always  collects 
by  degrees,  and  is  very  prejudicial  to  health.  Some  ex- 
perienced breeders  prefer  shallow  pans  ; but  if  these  be 
adopted  they  must  be  either  put  behind  rails,  with  a board 
over,  or  protected  by  a cover,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
feeding  trough  already  described. 

Fowls  must  never  be  left  with- 
out water.  During  a frost,  there- 
fore, the  fountain  should  be 
emptied  every  night,  or  there 
will  be  trouble  next  morning.  Care 
must  always  be  taken  also  that 
snow  is  not  allowed  to  fall  into  the 
drinking  vessel.  The  reason  has 
puzzled  wiser  heads  than  ours  ; but 
it  is  a fact,  that  any  real  quantity 
of  snow-water  seems  to  reduce 
fowls  and  other  birds  to  mere 
skeletons. 

It  is  well  in  winter  to  add  to  the 
water  a few  drops  of  a solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron  (green  vitriol), 
just  enough  to  give  a slight  mineral 
taste.  This  will,  in  a great 
measure,  guard  against  roup,  and 
act  as  a bracing  tonic  generally. 

The  rusty  appearance  the  water  will  assume  is  c;[uite  im- 
material. 

Whilst  the  fowls  are  moulting,  sulphate  of  iron  should 
always  be  used  ; it  will  assist  them  greatly  through  this, 
the  most  critical  period  of  the  whole  year.  A little  hemp- 
seed  should  also  be  given  every  day  at  this  season,  at 
least  to  all  fowls  of  value ; and  with  these  aids,  and  a little 
pepper  on  their  food,  with  perhaps  a little  extra  meat,  or 
even  a little  ale  to  delicate  breeds  during  the  few  weeks 
the  process  lasts,  there  will  rarely  be  any  lost.  With 
hardy  kinds  and  good  shelter  such  precautions  are  scarcely 
necessary,  but  they  cost  little,  and  have  their  eftect  also  on 
the  early  recommencement  of  laying. 

In  addition  to  their  regular  food  it  will  be  needful  that 
the  fowls  have  a supply  of  lime,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
to  form  the  shells  of  their  eggs.  Old  mortar  pounded  is 
excellent  ; so  are  oyster-shells  well  burnt  in  the  fire  and 
pulverised  ; of  the  latter  they  are  very  fond,  and  it  is  an 
excellent  plan  to  keep  a “tree-saucer”  full  of  it  in  theii 
yard.  If  this  matter  has  been  n^lected,  and  soft  shell- 
less eggs  have  resulted,  the  quickest  way  of  getting 
matters  right  again  is  to  add  a little  lime  to  the  drinking- 
water, 
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THE  HOUSEHOLD  MECHANIC.— IV. 

^HE  TOOL-CHEST  {continued from  p.  43). 

Saws. — For  larger  curves  and  coarser  work,  a strong, 
narrow,  tapering  blade,  fixed  into  a handle,  is  used.  This 
is  called  a compass-saw.  For  more  elaborate  curves,  a 
narrow  parallel  blade,  thinner  on  the  back  than  in  front, 
is  stretched  in  a wooden  frame.  This  is  called  a turning- 
saw,  and  a common  arrangement  is  shown  in  Fig.  26. 


The  blade.  A,  is  fixed  by  a rivet  at  each  end  to  the 
handles,  B B,  which  are  thrust  through  holes  in  the  sides 
of  the  frame,  C C.  A centre  bar,  D,  keeps  this  frame 
distended,  and  acts  as  a fulcrum,  whereby  the  force 
generated  by  the  twisting  of  the  cord,  E,  is  transmitted 
to  the  blade.  The  cord  is  twisted  by  the  lever,  F,  and 
should  consist  of  five  or  six  turns  of  strong  whipcord. 
The  parts  of  the  handles  which  go  through  the  frame 


being  cylindrical,  they  can  be  turned  so  as  to  put  the 
blade  in  any  required  position  to  keep  the  frame  out  of 
the  way  of  the  work.  The  handle  behind  the  pitch  of 
the  teeth — which  is  the  one  taken  hold  of — is  usually 
larger  than  the  one  at  the  other  end.  A stronger  and 
larger  form  of  this  kind  of  saw  is  much  used  on  the 
Continent  for  all  sorts  of  carpentry  work,  in  place  of  our 
rip  and  half-rip  saws.  The  turning-saw  may  be  used  to 
cut  out  spaces,  by  first  boring  a hole,  into  which  the 


blade,  released  from  one  of  the  handles  by  taking  out  the 
rivet,  is  inserted.  Of  course,  the  limit  of  distance  from 
the  edge  of  the  work  at  which  these  saws  can  act,  is  equal 
to  the  space  between  the  blade  and  the  centre  bar,  D. 
Fig.  27  is  a diagram  of  the  buhl-saw  ; these  saws  are  used 
for  cutting  delicate  and  elaborate  patterns  through  thin 
materials,  such  as  veneer  for  inlaying,  and  they  are  fitted 
in  frames  with  very  long  backs  of  light  metal,  so  that  they 
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may  take  in  work  of  some  size.  The  blade  is  of  extremely 
thin  metal,  with  very  fine  teeth,  so  that  if  a pattern  is 
sawn  through  two  layers  of  veneer  at  once,  one  of  light 
colour  and  the  other  dark,  temporarily  stuck  together, 
with  a piece  of  paper  glued  between  them  for  the  con- 
venience of  separation,  the  pieces  of  each  set  would 
correspond  and  fit  into  the  holes  of  the  other,  and  vice 
versdj  and  so,  with  the  one  operation,  two  patterns  are 
produced,  one  dark  on  light  ground,  and  the  other  light 
on  dark  ground.  The  joints  of  the  pattern  are  barely 
perceptible,  owing  to  the  extreme  thinness  of  the  saw. 
In  use,  this  saw  is  held  with  the  blade  vertical,  and  the 


Fig.  29. 


handle  below  the  work,  and  both  frame  and  work  are  twisted 
about  as  the  curves  of  the  pattern  require.  The  professed 
buhl  cutter  often  uses  a kind  of  wooden  vice,  one  jaw 
of  which  acts  with  a treadle,  in  which  case  the  work  is  in 
a vertical  position,  and  the  saw  is  held  horizontally. 
Fig.  28  shows  a common  metal  saw,  which  is  a stout 
blade.  A,  of  hard-tempered  steel,  thicker  at  the  teeth  edge 
than  the  back  in  order  to  allow  clearage  way,  the  teeth 
not  being  “ set,”  fixed  in  a metal  frame,  B,  in  which  it  is 
strained  by  the  nut,  C.  This  saw  is  held  by  the  handle 
in  the  right  hand,  and  pushed  forward  with  considerable 
force,  the  left  hand  being  lightly  pressed  on  the  curve  of 


Fig.  30.  Fig.  31. 

the  frame  in  order  to  steady  the  blade.  These  saws 
should  be  used  as  little  as  possible  for  cutting  steel,  which 
wears  them  out  very  quickly,  and  they  are  too  hard  to  be 
filed  up  again  economically.  The  ordinary  forms  of  wood 
saws  are  sharpened  wdth  three-cornered  files,  known  as 
saw  files,  which  are  moved  rapidly  to  and  fro  over  the 
front  and  back  edges  of  the  tooth.  The  blade  of  the  saw 


E 


is  held  in  a wooden  vice,  but  an  ordinary  bench  or  tail- 
vice  may  be  made  to  answer  the  purpose,  if  a couple  of 
wooden  clamps  be  placed  in  the  jaws  one  on  each  side  of 
the  blade,  otherwise  the  grating  noise  is  almost  unbear- 
able. Of  circular  or  vertical  machine  saws,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  say  anything  here,  as  they  will  not  be  likely 
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to  be  required  for  the  small  jobs  we  shall  probably  meet 
in  our  household. 

Screw-driver. — Fig.  29  is  the  diagram  of  a screw-driver, 
a tool  in  which  the  only  variation  noticeable  is  in  size. 
The  longer  the  handle,  of  com-se  the  greater  the  power 
obtained.  The  point  should  not  be  ground  up  sharp, 
but  bevelled  nearly  to  an  edge,  so  as  exactly  to  fit  the 
nick  in  the  head  of  a screw.  Screw-drivers  are  also  fitted 
as  bits,  and  used  in  the  brace,  a most  convenient  form 
where  much  screwing  is  to  be  done. 

Squares,  Levels,  — Fig.  30  shows  the  ordinary  form 
of  carpenter’s  square,  which  consists  of  a thin,  flat,  steel 


Fig.  33- 

blade,  A,  which  is  riveted  into  a thicker  piece  of  wood, 
B,  at  right  angles  to  it,  the  inner  edge  of  the  wood 
being  generally  faced  with  brass.  In  using,  the  blade  is 
laid  flat  on  the  wood  to  be  squared,  with  the  brass  part  of 
the  handle  held  close  up  to  the  edge,  and  being  brought 
to  the  required  place,  a line  drawn  along  the  metal  edge 
will  be  exactly  at  right  angles  to  the  guide  edge  of 
the  wood.  Squares  are  also  used  in  testing  the  ac- 
curacy of  planed  work,  in  which  case  the  work  should 
be  held  between  the  eye  and  the  light,  so  that,  on  applying 
the  tool,  it  will  at  once  appear  if  it  is  at  all  untrue. 
Similar  in  principle  and  application  is  the  mitre  bevel. 
Fig.  31,  which  is  a handle,  B,  with  a shifting  blade.  A, 
which  can  be  set  at  any  required  angle  by  the  screw,  c. 
The  blade  can  be  drawn  out  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
slot  in  it,  by  which  means  a much  longer  line  can  be 
drawn.  When  not  in  use,  the  blade  is  turned  round  and 
brought  in  a line  with  the  handle,  in  which  position  it 
occupies  very  little  space.  Fig.  32  shows  the  form  of 
larger  squares  used  by  masons  and  others,  which  also 
serve  as  levels  and  tests  of  upright  lines,  by  means  of 
the  plumnret  and  line,  C.  For  the  horizontal  test,  it 
may  be  used  on  the  same  position  as  in  the' diagram,  or 
turned  over  with  the  side,  B,  downwards,  in  which  case 
the  plumb-bob  falls  into  the  hole  at  E.  The  opposite 
side,  D,  held  to  vertical  work,  will  test  its  uprightness. 
The  plummet  will  fall  in  this  case  into  the  hole  E,  as 
with  the  last.  Fig.  33  shows  a common  form  of  spirit- 
level,  which  consists  of  a hollow  tube  of  glass,  closed 
at  each  end,  and  full  of  spirits  of  wine,  all  but  a 
small  bubble  of  air.  This  tube  is  mounted  in  a block 
of  wood,  faced  with  brass,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
an  opening,  through  which  the  tube  is  seen  ; across  the 
slit  is  a thin  line,  which  marks  the  exact  middle  of 
the  level,  and  when  placed  on  the  surface  to  be  tested. 

Fig.  34- 

the  bubble  should  stand  exactly  under  this  index  if  the 
work  is  correct.  Levels  are  of  many  different  shapes,  and 
are  sometimes  found  set  in  rules  or  squares  ; but  in  all 
forms  their  application  is  the  same.  Analogous  in  use  to 
squares  and  levels  are  carpenters’  straight-edges,  often 
called  winding-sticks,  which  are  simply  parallel  slats  of 
wood  about  two  feet  long,  with  their  edges  planed  per- 
fectly true.  Suppose  a long  block  of  wood  has  been 
planed  up  to  an  apparently  true  surface,  place  one  straight- 
edge on  each  end,  and  parallel  to  one  another  ; bring  the 
eye  down  so  as  to  get  the  two  sticks  in  a line,  and  if  any  twist 
should  exist  in  the  log  of  wood,  the  greater  length  of 
the  straight-edge  will  magnify  the  fault.  If,  however,  t'ne 
two  sticks  appear,  when  foreshortened,  exactly  parallel,  the 
work  is  correct.  One  edge  of  a straight-edge  is  usually 
berelled  to  a point,  which  is  used  for  testing  long  surfaces. 


by  bringing  this  sharp  edge  in  contact  with  the  work 
when  between  the  eye  and  the  light.  If  the  light  is  seen 
plainly  through  at  any  part,  it  is  obvious  that  that  part  is 
too  low,  and  therefore  the  surrounding  portions  must  be 
reduced  to  the  same  level.  For  gauging  across  narrow 
logs,  the  metal  edge  of  the  square  is  mostly  used  in 
the  same  manner.  For  marking  across  the  grain,  a 
tool  is  used  called  a striking  knife,  shown  in  our  illus- 
tration, Fig.  34,  which  is  a blade  sharpened  with  a 
slanting  edge,  which  is  bevelled  from  both  sides.  The 
other  end  of  the  blade  terminates  in  a point,  which  is  used 
for  such  purposes  as  pricking  holes  as  guides  for  the 
position  of  nails,  &c. 

Vices. — These  useful  contrivances  are  almost  indispen- 
sable if  any  work  in  metal  is  attempted;  but  should  our 
amateur  only  desire  to  work  in  softer  materials,  he  will 
find  the  screw  bench,  to  be  described  hereafter,  answer 
his  purpose,  or  at  all  events  will  only  need  a smMl  table- 
vice.  Fig.  35  shows  the  usual  arrangement  for  the  larger 
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kinds  of  vices,  called  tail-vices,  from  the  fact  that  one  oi 
its  arms  is  prolonged  downwards  into  a tail,  B,  which 
rests  on  the  floor,  and  contributes  much  to  the  steadiness 
of  the  hold.  The  work  is  held  between  the  jaws.  A, 
which  are  closed  by  turning  the  handle  working  the  screw, 
C,  the  jaws  opening,  when  released,  by  the  action  of 
the  spring,  D.  These  vices  should  be  screwed  firmly  to 
the  bench  or  table.  Table-vices  are  much  the  same  as 
the  above,  but  smaller,  and  have  no  tail,  but  are  screwed 
to  the  edge  of  the  bench.  They  are  only  fit  for  light 
work,  however.  In  both  the  above,  the  insides  of  the  jaws 
are  faced  with  steel,  and  cut  into  teeth,  in  order  to  increase 
the  holding  power ; these  teeth,  however,  are  liable  to 
injure  the  surface  of  finished  work,  if  such  is  required  to 
be  held.  To  prevent  this,  clamps  are  used,  made  of  soft 
metal,  and  may  be  had  ready  to  fit  the  jaws ; although, 
for  nearly  all  purposes,  nothing  answers  better  than  two 
strips  of  thick  sheet  lead,  the  length  of  the  jaws,  and  about 
three  or  four  inches  wide,  nipped  half-way  in,  and  the 
remaining  half  bent  over  on  each  side  with  a hammer, 
so  as  to  fit  round  the  jaws  and  keep  on  them  when 
opened.  For  holding  round  bars  or  pipes,  a pair  of 
clamps,  like  a and  b.  Fig.  35,  will  be  found  useful.  « is  a 
piece  of  angle  iron,  and  b is  similar,  but  thicker  on  one 
side,  which  side  is  filed  out  into  a--gap,  c ; the  three  faces 
formed  by  the  'sides  of  the  neck  and  the  clamp  a giving 
a vastly  increased  grip  on  rods,  &c.,  besides  altogether 
preventing  them  from  slipping  out  of  the  upright  position. 
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Fig.  36  shows  a hand  or  pin-vice,  much  used  by  watch- 
makers, &c.,  for  holding  small  wire.  The  jaws  are  closed 
by  a fly  nut,  and  the  handle  is  hollow,  to  admit  of  a long 
rod  being  slipped  through.  The  round  handle  is  very 


Fig.  36. 

convenient  for  keeping  work  cylindrical  if  required,  as 
the  file  may  be  moved  in  a straight  path  while  the  vice  is 
rolled  backwards  and  forwards  by  the  left  hand,  the  work 
being  lodged  in  the  partially-opened  jaws  of  another  vice. 
To  obviate  the  difficulty  in  holding  large  works,  owing 
to  the  disadvantage  produced  by  the  radial  motion  of  the 
jaws  in  these  arrangements,  vices  have  been  contrived 
in  which  the  jaws  move  horizontally.  Fig.  37  shows  one 


of  these,  which,  being  usually  fine  specimens  of  work- 
manship, are  of  course  rather  expensive  (about  30s.). 
Tail-vices  may  be  had  from  los.  upwards,  according  to 
weight,  about  6d.  or  yd.  per  lb.  being  the  average  price. 
Table-vices  are  about  5s.,  and  pin  about  2s.  6d.  upwards. 

Wrenches. — These  are  used  chiefly  for  turning  nuts  or 
bolts  by  means  of  their  heads,  which  are  shaped  so  as  to 
admit  of  being  gripped,  mostly  having  four  or  six  sides. 
The  ordinary  form  is  known  as  a spanner,  but,  being 
of  certain  fixed  size',  is,  of  course,  limited  in  effective- 
ness to  only  just  those  nuts  or  bolts  it  happens  to  fit. 
In  order  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  having  a large 


Fig.  38. 

number  to  fit  every  size,  wrenches  are  made  with  sliding 
jaws,  which  open  or  close  by  various  means.  Fig.  38 
is  a diagram  of  what  is  popularly  known  as  a screw 
hammer.  The  handle,  A,  turns  in  the  collar,  B,  and  has 
a screw  cut  in  a hole  bored  inside  it,  into  which  screw 
the  movable  jaw,  c,  is  drawn  by  the  turning  of  the  handle. 
There  are  many  other  forms  of  screw  wrenches,  but  in  all 
the  application  is  similar,  and  it  is  needless  to  describe 
each  form. 

Before  concluding  this  chapter  on  tools,  it  will  be  as 
well  to  bring  before  the  reader  the  common  forms  of 
nails,  &c.,  he  will  be  sure  to  want,  and  just  to  let  him 
know  the  names  by  which  to  call  them.  In  Fig.  39, 
A shows  that  most  common  form,  the  “cut”  nail.  It 
will  be  seen  that,  looked  at  from  the  side,  this  is  wedge 
formed,  but  from  the  edge  parallel.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  the  nail,  when  driven  into  wood,  should  be 
placed  with  its  wedge  side  in  a line  with  the  grain  of  the 
wood.  If  this  is  not  attended  to,  the  wood,  if  at  all  thin, 
is  sure  to  be  split,  besides  which  the  hold  is  not  so  firm, 


as  the  fibres,  being  bulged  away,  do  not  maintain  so 
complete  a contact  with  the  nail  as  if  driven  in  right. 
A practical  trial  or  two  will  soon  show  the  truth  of  this 
argument.  These  nails  are  very  cheap,  about  2|d.  per  lb., 
and  are  known  as  inch,  two-inch,  &c.,  cut  nails.  At  one 
time  the  standard  for  their  length  was  the  height  of  piles 
of  pennies ; but  since  the  alteration  in  the  coinage  this 
standard  has  given  way  to  the  more  rational  one  of  inch 
measure.  Brads,  B,  are  cut  by  machinery  from  sheet 
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iron,  which  is  used  without  waste  in  their  manufacture,  as 
the  diagram  c,  showing  the  manner  in  which  they  fit  one 
another,  will  show.  These  are  also  wedge-formed  in  one 
direction,  and  should  be  driven  as  directed  for  cut  nails. 
The  price  of  brads  varies  according  to  size,  being  from 
about  3d.  to  IS.  per  1,000.  D is  a round,  flat-headed  nail, 
called  a “ clout,”  much  used  for'  such  purposes  as  nailing 
on  sacking  of  beds,  &c.,  or  in  any  case  where  a broad 
holding  surface  is  required.  These  nails,  being  almost 
exclusively  wrought  by  hand,  are  expensive,  about  6d. 
per  TOO  and  upwards,  according  to  size.  The  tack,  E,  is 
a reduced  form  of  the  above,  and  will  perhaps  be  the 
most  used  of  all  nails  in  household  requirements,  for 
nailing  down  carpets,  blinds,  &c.  They  may  be  had  as 
japanned  or  tinned  tacks,  at  4d.  to  6d.  per  packet,  con- 
taining 1,000.  Wall-nails,  F,  are  used  only  for  nailing  up 
trees  to  walls,  and  such  purposes.  They  are  made  of 
cast  iron,  and  consequently  very  brittle.  Price,  2d.  per  lb. 
The  sort  of  long  iron  tacks  known  as  French  pins, 
deserve  to  be  much  more  generally  used,  as  their  grasp 
is  very  firm,  although,  owing  to  their  cylindrical  shape, 
there  is  but  little  danger  of  splitting  the  wood  in 
using  them.  They  are  made  of  iron  wire,  flattened 

at  one  end  into  a head,  sharpened  at  the  other  into 
a point.  The  price  ranges  from  6d.  to  is.  and  over 
per  lb.  Gimp-pins,  H,  will  be  found  useful  for  tacking 
on  bordering,  fringe,  &c.,  to  curtains,  ottomans,  &c. 
They  are  only  short,  very  stout  forms  of  pins  made  of 
brass  wire,  and  lacquered  of  different  colours  to  suit  the 
different  furniture;  price  about  2d.  per  oz.  Nails  with 
iron  or  steel  points  and  brass  heads  or  hooks  of  various 
shapes,  will  most  likely  be  in  much  request ; they  may 
be  had  with  screws  instead  of  points,  if  required. 


DOMESTIC  SURGERY.— III. 

WOUNDS,  BRUISES,  AND  SPRAINS. 

Poisoned  Woti7tds. — The  form  of  poisoned  wound  most 
familiar  in  domestic  surgery  is  in  the  finger  of  a cook 
who  has  pricked  herself  whilst  trussing  game  or  cleaning 
fish.  The  slight  prick,  which  is  not  noticed  at  the 
moment,  becomes  painful  in  the  course  of  a few  hours, 
when  the  finger  becomes  hot  and  swollen,  and  a red 
blush  is  seen  to  be  extending  up  the  finger  to  the  hand. 
This  state  of  things,  if  taken  in  time,  may  be  effectually 
checked  by  the  application  of  a wetted  stick  of  lunar 
caustic  over  ail  the  inflamed  surface,  and  for  some  little 
distance  beyond  it.  The  caustic,  of  course,  causes  a 
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smarting  pain,  and  turns  the  finger  black,  but  this  wears  off 
in  a few  days.  A solution  of  caustic  answers  as  well,  or 
even  better,  than  the  solid  caustic  in  these  cases,  and  the 
ordinary  “ nitrate-bath  ” of  photography,  to  be  found  in  so 
many  houses,  is  very  good  for  the  purpose.  Instead  of 
the  inflammation  spreading  in  the  above  described  way, 
it  may  be  concentrated  in  the  wounded  spot,  and  give 
rise  to  a whitlow.  In  this  case,  fomentation  of  the  whole 
hand,  hot  linseed-meal  poultices,  and  support  in  a sling, 
will  be  the  proper  treatment  ; but  if  matter  forms,  it  will 
probably  require  an  incision,  in  order  to  save  the  finger, 
and  therefore  early  recourse  should  be  had  to  a surgeon. 
Bites  of  animals  may  give  rise  to  poisoned  wounds,  with- 
out there  being  any  risk  of  hydrophobia  ; and  this  is  seen 
in  the  case  of  pet  dogs,  cats,  squirrels,  &c.  The  same 
treatment  as  for  ordinary  wounds,  followed  by  that  in- 
dicated for  poisoned  wounds,  if  occasion  arises,  would  be 
proper  in  such  cases.  When  there  is  the  least  reason  to 
fear  hydrophobia  in  the  animal  which  has  bitten,  every 
precaution  should  be  taken,  which  should  include  thorough 
cauterisation  or  extirpation  of  the  wounded  part ; but  this 
it  is  impossible  for  a non-medical  person  to  carry  out  effec- 
tually. The  bite  of  the  adder  is  the  only  example  of  snake- 
poison  met  with  in  this  country,  and  its  effects,  though 
serious,  are  not  ordinarily  fatal.  In  order  to  prevent,  as 
far  as  possible,  absorption  of  the  poisonous  material  into 
the  system,  a string  should  be  tied  tightly  above  the 
wounded  spot,  which  should  be  well  sucked,  the  operator 
taking  care  to  rinse  his  mouth  out  with  a little  brandy 
and  water,  and  not  to  swallow  any  of  the  poison.  After 
ihis,  hot  fomentations  and  a poultice  will  be  the  proper 
treatment.  If  the  poison  has  spread  up  the  limb,  it  gives 
rise  to  great  swelling  of  the  part,  and  this  may  even 
extend  to  the  trunk.  Friction  with  warm  oil  is  the  best 
remedy  for  this  state  of  things,  but  it  often  does  not 
subside  for  some  days.  The  stings  of  wasps  or  bees 
are  painful,  but  not  dangerous,  imless  some  vital  part, 
such  as  the  inside  of  the  throat,  is  stung.  The  stings, 
which  are  often  left  in  the  part,  should  be  extracted 
with  fine  forceps  or  tweezers,  and  the  smarting  pain 
may  be  allayed  by  a little  moistened  carbonate  of  soda 
being  laid  over,  or  some  sal-volatile  and  oil  rubbed  on  the 
part. 

Penetratmg  IVojnids  of  a slight  character  arise  from 
the  incautious  use  of  some  common  articles  of  domestic 
use,  such  as  an  ordinary  sewing-needle,  a crochet-needle, 
or  a fish-hook.  The  ordinary  needle,  if  buried  beneath 
the  skin  of  the  hand  or  other  part,  may  be  readily  ex- 
tracted if  so  placed  that  both  ends  can  be  felt.  In  that 
case,  it  is  only  necessary  to  press  the  end  nearest  the  sur- 
face through  the  skin,  and  it  can  be  easily  withdrawn.  If, 
however,  as  more  frequently  happens,  only  one  end  can  be 
felt,  and  it  is  uncertain  what  length  of  steel  is  in  the 
tissues,  attempts  to  force  the  needle  out  lead  generally  to 
its  being  buried  deeper  ; and  it  is  better,  therefore,  to  have 
recourse  to  medical  advice  at  once,  in  order  that  the 
surgeon  may,  if  he  think  it  advisable,  at  once  cut  down 
upon  the  foreign  body.  Operations  of  this  kind,  though 
apparently  trivial,  should  never  be  undertaken  by  amateurs, 
since  the  hand  is  too  important  an  organ  to  be  cut  into 
lightly  by  one  unacquainted  with  its  anatomy ; and,  besides, 
there  is  usually  no  great  urgency  in  the  case,  and  the 
needle  may  very  well  be  left  alone  until,  in  process  of 
time,  it  makes  its  way  to  the  surface,  as  it  is  pretty  sure 
to  do.  Crochet-needles  are  more  difficult  to  manage  than 
ordinary  needles,  owing  to  the  hook  at  one  end.  If  merely 
driven  accidentally  into  the  skin,  the  wound  may  be  cau- 
tiously enlarged  with  a lancet  or  sharp  and  clean  pen- 
knife, so  as  to  allow  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  barb  ; but  if 
deeply  embedded  in  a finger,  or,  as  has  happened,  in  the 
tongue  of  a child,  it  will  be  necessary  to  push  the  point 
through  in  order  to  cut  the  hook  off  with  a pair  of  wire- 
pliers,  and  for  this  medical  assistance  should,  if  possible, 


be  obtained.  Fish-hooks  are  to  be  treated  on  a similar 
plan,  except  that  the  disciple  of  Walton,  being  gene- 
rally alone  and  at  a distance  when  the  accident  happens, 
must  be  content  to  cut  the  line  from  the  mischievous 
hook,  and  having  forced  the  barb  through  the  nearest 
point  of  skin,  should  draw  the  hook  through  the  wound 
thus  made. 

Bleeders  are  persons  who  suffer  from  what  is  scienti- 
fically called  a “ haemorrhagic  diathesis  ” — i.e.,  they  bleed 
profusely  with  the  slightest  scratch,  and  the  blood  is  so 
peculiar  that  there  is  the  greatest  difficulty  in  stopping  its 
flow.  This  disease  is  found  to  affect  sometimes  only  one 
or  two  members  of  a family,  is  often  hereditary,  and  may 
be  traced  through  many  generations.  It  is,  fortunately, 
of  not  very  common  occurrence,  and  is  only  mentioned 
here  in  order  to  warn  parents  of  children  who  suffer  from 
a tendency  to  bleed,  that  they  should  always  inform  their 
medical  man  and  their  dentist  of  the  fact,  so  that,  as  far 
as  possible,  all  sources  of  bleeding  may  be  avoided  ; and 
should  haemorrhage  accidentally  occur,  immediate  medical 
assistance  should  be  obtained,  since  every  hour’s  delay 
renders  it  more  difficult  to  stop  the  bleeding. 

Bleeding  from  the  Nose  is  sometimes  violent,  and  usually 
an  evidence  of  some  derangement  of  the  general  health, 
for  which  medical  advice  should  be  sought.  In  order  to 
check  the  bleeding,  cold  water  may  be  employed  to  bathe 
the  face  and  head  ; or  ice-water  may  be  injected  with  a 
syringe  or  india-rubber  bottle  into  one  nostril,  when,  if 
the  patient  will  keep  the  mouth  open,  the  water  will  flow 
round  the  nose  and  out  of  the  opposite  nostril.  In  slight 
cases,  merely  sniffing  up  cold  air  forcibly  will  often 
check  the  bleeding,  and,  in  addition,  powdered  alum  or 
tannin  may  be  used  as  snuff.  When  the  bleeding  con- 
tinues for  any  time,  the  surgeon  should  be  called  in  to 
plug  the  nostrils. 

Bruises  and  Contusions  are  common  accidents  where 
there  are  children,  and  fortunately  a child  is  able  to  sustain, 
without  serious  after-consequences,  a bruise  which  might 
be  of  importance  to  an  older  person.  A severe  bruise  is 
alarming  to  the  bystanders  on  account  of  the  rapid  swell- 
ing which  takes  place,  and  is  annoying,  in  addition,  to  the 
recipient  on  account  of  the  ecchymosis  or  discoloration 
left  for  some  days  after.  The  application  of  cold  in  any 
form  has  a tendency  to  check  the  swelling  and  sub-cuta- 
neous extravasation  of  blood  constituting  a bruise,  and 
this  may  be  applied  in  any  form  most  convenient — cold 
vinegar  and  water,  iced  water,  or  the  favourite  cold  metal 
spoon.  Raw  beef-steak  is  popularly  supposed  to  have  a 
great  controlling  effect  upon  bruises,  but  apparently  with- 
out good  foundation.  There  is  a medical  remedy  of 
recognised  utility  in  these  cases,  however,  and  this  is  the 
tincture  of  aimica  ; and  this  may  be  painted  on  the  skin, 
if  not  broken,  or  applied  diluted  with  water,  if  the  skin  is 
torn.  There  is,  however,  one  caution  to  be  observed  in 
the  use  of  arnica — that  in  some  persons  it  excites  an 
irritation  of  the  skin  closely  resembling  erysipelas,  par- 
ticularly if  applied  to  a broken  surface.  Some  caution 
should,  therefore,  be  used  in  its  first  application,  though 
the  frequency  of  the  occurrence  of  any  untoward  result 
is  probably  very  greatly  exaggerated.  Contusions  arc 
more  severe  accidents  than  mere  superficial  bruises 
(with  which,  however,  they  may  be  combined),  since 
they  may  endanger  the  life  of  the  sufferer  from  injury 
to  deep-seated  and  important  organs.  The  immediate 
effect  of  a severe  contusion  of  any  part  is  ordinarily  to 
produce  faintness  and  nausea,  and  for  this  the  patient 
should  be  laid  in  an  horizontal  position,  should  be  allowed 
plenty  of  fresh  air  (and  consequently  should  not  be 
crowded  upon  by  bystanders),  and  may,  if  able  to  swallow', 
drink  a small  quantity  of  weak  brandy  and  water  or  wine. 
On  recovering  from  the  first  faintness,  no  other  symptoms 
may  appear,  and  the  patient  may  have  received  no  further 
injuiy  than  the  “shock”  of  the  accident ; but  if,  from  the 
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nature  and  severity  of  the  injury  itself,  it  may  be  sus- 
pected that  some  internal  injury  has  been  received — as 
shown  by  long-continued  faintness,  by  hiccup,  or  pain  in 
the  abdomen  or  chest — immediate  recourse  should  be  had 
to  medical  aid. 

Concussion  of  the  Brain  is  the  common  result  of  a con- 
tusion of  the  head,  and  cannot  be  too  seriously  regarded. 
In  any  case  of  injury  to  the  head,  where  insensibility  has 
occurred,  a doctor  should  be  sent  for  ; but  even  in  slighter 
cases,  when  the  concussion  has  apparently  only  produced 
a temporary  dizziness,  careful  treatment,  both  at  the  time 
and  after  the  injury,  will  be  necessary  to  restore  the 
patient  to  a healthy  state  of  both  mind  and  body.  In  any 
case  of  insensibility  from  injury  to  the  head,  no  harm  can 
possibly  be  done  by  cutting  the  hair  close,  and  applying 
cold  to  the  head  until  the  surgeon’s  arrival ; or  should 
this  be  delayed,  and  the  patient’s  body  be  cold  and  the 
skin  clammy,  hot  bottles  may  be  put  to  the  feet  in  addi- 
tion. Beyond  this,  however,  it  is  never  safe  for  a non-pro- 
fessional person  to  go  in  a case  of  severe  injury  to  the 
head  ; and  most  particularly  ought  the  administration  of 
stimulants  in  any  form  to  be  avoided. 

Sprains.—K  severely  sprained  ankle  is  a common,  and 
at  the  same  time  a serious,  accident.  As  it  is  very  pos- 
sible that  the  accidental  twisting  of  the  foot  to  one  side 
may  have  broken  the  small  bone  of  the  leg  near  the 
ankle,  such  a case  should  always  be  seen  as  soon  as 
possijale  by  a medical  man.  But  if  the  sprain  is  of  a 
sufficiently  slight  character  to  be  treated  domestically,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mina  that  complications  may  occur 
at  a later  period,  for  which  medical  advice  should  not 
be  too  long  delayed.  In  the  case  of  a sprained  ankle, 
it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  get  the  boot  off  before 
the  swelling,  which  invariably  follows,  has  come  on.  If 
the  accident  has  happened  at  a distance  from  home, 
the  foot  should  then  be  firmly  bound  up  with  a bandage 
applied  round  the  ankle  in  a series  of  figure  of  8 loops, 
and  the  foot  kept  in  an  elevated  posture  during  the 
conveyance  of  the  patient  to  his  home.  On  reaching 
home,  the  bandage  is  to  be  removed,  and  the  foot  assi- 
duously fomented  with  water  as  hot  as  can  be  borne, 
until  the  pain  is  relieved  ; some  tincture  of  arnica  or 
poppy-heads  being  useful  adjuncts  to  the  fomentation. 
The  application  of  leeches  to  bad  sprains  is  often  of 
service,  but  it  is  not  safe  to  have  recourse  to  them 
without  medical  sanction.  The  use  of  cold  applica- 
tions to  sprains,  though  popular,  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended. The  cold  lowers  the  vitality  of  the  part, 
and  tends  to  prevent  the  very  repair  which  it  is  our 
object  to  bring  about.  Support  and  rest  are  the  points 
to  be  insisted  on,  and  these  are  most  readily  obtained 
by  strapping  the  joint  firmly  with  adhesive  plaister,  so 
that  no  movement  of  the  ankle  is  possible.  In  order 
to  do  this,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
yard  or  two  of  good  “ strapping  ” or 
“soap  plaister,”  so  that  the  pieces 
required  may  be  cut  “in  the  length” 
of  the  calico.  Strips  long  enough 
to  encircle  the  foot  and  cross  by  some 
inches,  are  to  be  cut,  and  must  be 
thoroughly  warmed,  one  by  one,  either 
by  holding  them  with  the  plain  side 
to  the  fire,  or,  better,  by  plunging 
them  for  a moment  into  a basin  of 
hot  water.  The  foot  being  then  brought 
Fig.  13.  to  a right  angle  with  the  leg,  and 

supported  on  the  heel  at  a convenient 
height,  the  strips  of  plaister  are  to  be  applied  as  follows 
Beginning  near  the  roots  of  the  toes,  the  first  strip  is  to 
be  passed  beneath  the  sole,  and  the  ends  crossed  over  the 
instep,  and  each  strap  is  to  be  placed  nearer  the  heel,  and 
to  overlap  its  predecessor  for  about  half  its  width.  When 
half  a dozen  straps  have  thus  been  applied,  another  series 


is  to  be  made  to  pass  around  the  upper  part  of  the  joint 
horizontally,  crossing  the  first  set  on  the  instep,  and  thus 
the  whole  joint  will  be  supported  and  compressed,  and  the 
patient  will  be  able  to  get  about  (Fig.  13).  A bandage 
should  be  applied  over  the  plaister,  to  keep  it  from  slip- 
ping. In  a couple  of  days  the  plaister  will  have  become 
loose,  owing  to  the  subsidence  of  the  swelling,  and  must 
be  renewed,  the  old  plaister  being  most  easily  removed 
by  slipping  the  blunt  end  of  a pair  of  scissors  beneath 
it  on  one  side  of  the  foot,  and  dividing  it  so  that  it  can 
be  taken  away  in  one  piece.  For  a sprain  of  mode- 
rate severity  the  plaister  will  require  renewing  three  or 
four  times ; but  even  when  its  use  is  abandoned,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  employ  a bandage  or  an  elastic  “ foot- 
piece”  for  some  time,  as  the  foot  will  still  require  support. 
A sprain  of  one  of  the  larger  joints,  and  especially  of 
the  knee,  is  a serious  injury  ; and  if  any  severe  symptoms 
show  themselves,  immediate  recourse  must  be  had  to 
medical  aid.  When  a knee  merely  gives  way  occasion- 
ally under  a person  when  walking,  and  there  is  no  swelling 
or  heat  about  the  part,  it  will  often  be  of  service  to  support 
the  joint  with  a knee-cap,  which  may  be  of  elastic  material, 
and  is  better  made  to  lace  up  than 
to  draw  over  the  leg.  When  the 
joint  continues  weak  for  some 
time,  it  may  be  advantageously 
treated  like  an  ankle  by  strapping, 
the  plaister  being  cut  long  enough 
to  go  once-and-a-half  round  the 
joint,  and  about  an  inch  in  width. 

The  straps  are  then  made  to  over- 
lap in  regular  series,  from  below 
upwards,  crossing  in  front  until  the 
joint  is  completely  covered,  as  seen 
in  the  illustration.  Fig.  14. 

A Strain  is  much  the  same  as  a 
sprain,  except  that  it  does  not 
necessarily  occur  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a joint.  It  consists  in  the 
tearing  of  some  tendinous  or  mus- 
cular fibres,  and  is  generally  the 
result  of  some  violent  and  un- 
wonted exertion.  The  treatment 
consists  in  obtaining  rest  and 
support  for  the  part  by  careful 
bandaging,  the  use  of  a sling,  &c. 

The  term  “ a strain  ’’  is  sometimes 
applied  by  the  lower  classes  to  the 
occurrence  of  a rupture  from  some 
violent  exertion.  If  any  swelling 
should  be  noticed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  groin 
after  some  exertion  or  athletic  exercise,  a surgeon  should 
be  immediately  consulted,  as  the  case  may  be  a serious 
one,  and  a little  delay  be  a matter  of  life  or  death. 


COOKERY.— IV. 

SIMPLE  RECIPES  {continued from  p.  37). 

Suet  Dumpling. — This  is  an  excellent  dish  both  for 
rich  and  poor,  for  several  reasons.  It  is  wholesome, 
pleasant,  and  cheap  ; it  may  be  made  more  or  less  sub- 
stantial ; and  its  flavour  may  be  varied  according  to 
taste  ; it  can  be  eaten  either  as  a savoury  or  as  a sweet. 
Its  value  as  nourishment  consists  in  its  containing  a good 
proportion  of  fat.  Writers  on  cookery  cannot  too  strongly 
insist,  and  mothers  of  families  cannot  be  too  fully  per- 
suaded, that  a certain  quantity  of  fat  in  our  daily  food 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  health.  Young  people,  espe- 
cially, who  have  not  enough  of  it  to  eat,  are  more  liable 
than  others  to  fall  into  a consumption  at  the  period  when 
they  are.  making  rapid  growth.  To  such  persons  fat.  in 
the  shape  pf  cod-liver  oil,  is  administered  as  a medicine ; 
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for  it  matters  little  in  what  shape  the  fat  is  taken,  whether 
as  dripping,  butter,  or  oil,  their  effects  on  the  system  being 
exactly  the  same.  Unfortunately,  though  one  man  can 
lead  a horse  to  water,  a hundred  can’t  make  him  drink ; 
and  it  is  useless  to  set  before  delicate,  perhaps  fanciful, 
stomachs  things  from  which,  however  good  for  them, 
they  turn  away  with  dislike  and  loathing.  The  only 
way  is  to  cheat  them,  as  it  were,  into  taking,  almost 
without  knowing  it,  what  is  essential  for  their  bodily  wel- 
fare. The  housewife  at  least  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  great  importance  of  all  kinds  of  fat  in 
family  dishes,  and  never  to  waste  any  ; but,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  procure  all  she  can  at  an  economical  rate. 
There  are  families  in  which  every  scrap  of  fat  which  is 
helped  to  its  members  seated  at  table  is  left  on  the  plate, 
and  thrown  to  the  cat  or  the  pig.  This  ought  never  to 
be.  -It  will  not  often  happen  in  families  who  live  by  out- 
door employment,  but  it  will  when  their  occupations  are 
different.  We  have  no  right  to  say  an  unkind  word 
about  “ daintiness  ” and  the  rest,  if  persons  who  are  con- 
fined nearly  all  day  long  to  sedentary  and  monotonous 
employment,  in  a close,  in-door  atmosphere,  have  not 
the  sharp-set  appetite  of  the  ploughman  who  hears  the 
singing  of  the  lark  and  feels  the  freshness  of  the  winds 
of  March,  from  misty  daybreak  to  ruddy  sunset ; only, 
if  they  can  eat  no  meat  but  lean,  we  urge  them  to  use 
the  fat  under  some  disguise.  They  already  take  it  in 
many  shapes,  unconsciously  or  without  thinking  of  it,  as 
in  broths,  milk,  bread  and  butter,  and  even  in  meat  which 
they  call  and  consider  lean.  Let  them  buy,  therefore,  not 
one  ounce  the  less  of  good  wholesome  fat  with  their 
meat,  and  let  them  employ  it  in  some  of  the  ways  we 
are  about  to  mention.  For  plain  suet  dumpling,  the  best 
is  the  kidney  fat  of  beef  or  veal,  which  is  sold  separately 
in  small  quantities,  and  at  a moderate  price.  Chop 
this  fine,  and  to  one  pound  of  flour,  put  from  a quarter 
to  half  a pound  of  chopped  suet,  according  to  the 
richness  you  wish  to  make  it  of.  Add  a pinch  of  salt, 
and  water  or  milk  enough  to  make  it  into  a paste  that 
will  hold  well  together.  It  is  a good  plan  to  mix  the 
salt  (and,  if  you  like,  the  least  dust  of  pepper)  with  the 
suet  before  mixing  with  the  flour.  Make  this  paste 
into  dumplings  about  the  size  of  your  fist.  It  is  better 
to  make  several  of  a moderate  size,  than  a few  large 
ones  ; they  boil  more  thoroughly,  and  in  a shorter  time  ; 
besides,  each  person  can  have  his  dumpling  to  himself. 
Flour  them  well ; tie  each  one  in  a cloth,  well  floured 
inside,  not  too  tight,  but  allowing  a little  room  to 
swell.  A very  little  practice  will  teach  you  the  degree  of 
tightness.  Throw  them  into  boiling  water,  and  keep 
boiling  (galloping)  a couple  of  hours  or  so,  according  to 
the  size  of  your  dumplings,  and  see  that  none  of  them 
stick  to  the  bottom.  Serve  them  the  minute  they  are 
taken  out  of  the  cloth.  They  need  no  sauce  ; but  a little 
bit  of  butter,  as  an  indulgence,  or  some  roast  meat  gravy, 
does  no  harm.  For  sweet  suet  dumpling,  allow  a 
liberal  quantity  of  suet.  With  the  salt  mix  a little 
grated  nutmeg,  and  a good  table-spoonful  of  brown 
powdered  sugar  ; or,  instead  of  using  sugar,  you  may 
mix  a table-spoonful  of  treacle  with  the  water  with 
which  you  make  the  dumpling-paste.  Boil  as  before. 
If  sauce  be  wanted,  give  matrimony  sauce. 

Plum  Dianpling. — As  before  ; only  mix  with  the  salt, 
sugar,  and  suet  six  ounces  of  washed  currants,  or  of 
raisins  stoned  and  chopped.  Same  cooking,  and  same 
sauce.  We  once  saw  an  ailing  child  crying  for  plum- 
dumpling when  there  was  only  plain,  and  refusing  to  dine. 
A good-natured  friend,  who  happened  to  look  in,  said, 
“ Give  me  one  of  those  nasty  plain  dumplings,”  and  dis- 
appeared with  it  into  the  kitchen.  In  two  minutes  he 
returned  with  it  stuck  over  the  outside  with  plums.  The 
child  set  to  with  appetite,  and  ate  it.  If  your  quantity 
of  plums  is  scanty,  mix  just  a few  with  your  flour  and 


suet,  and  stick  the  rest  on  the  outside  of  your  dumplings 
before  tying  them  up  in  their . cloth  and  boiling  them. 
They  will  be  received  by  the  little  ones  with  a heartier 
welcome  than  if  the  treasures  they  contained  were  unseen. 
It  is  said  that  “ a pleasing  appearance  is  the  best  letter 
of  recommendation.”  You  may  call  them  dumplings  in 
their  Sunday  clothes.  Moreover,  the  plan  has  a highly- 
approved  precedent.  Cabinet  pudding  (which  is  nothing 
but  sponge-cake  soaked  in  beat-up  egg,  and  boiled  in  a 
mould)  ought  to  have  its  outside  only  garnished  with  dried 
cherries,  or,  in  default  of  them,  with  jar-raisins  stoned,  by 
sticking  them  inside  the  mould  before  boiling. 

Suet  Pudding. — Mix  up  the  above  ingredients  with 
milk,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  bread-crumbs,  two  or 
three  eggs,  a little  lemon-peel  chopped  fine,  and  a little 
larger  allowance  of  sugar.  Do  not  make  this  up  into 
separate  dumplings,  but  boil  in  one  lump,  in  a well- 
floured  cloth,  for  a longer  time — three  or  four  hours. 
You  see  that  in  this  case,  as  in  the  soldier’s  famous 
flint-soup,  we  are  gradually  enriching  a preparation 
which  started  from  a very  simple  beginning.  By  adding 
sundry  nice  things  to  suet  and  flour,  we  have  got  from 
plain  suet  pudding  almost  up  to  plum  pudding  itself. 

Short  Cake. — We  now  come  to  things  that  are  made 
with  a crust  (which  we  may  call  pie-crust,  though  in 
many  cases  it  is  boiled),  enclosing  something  either 
sweet  or  savoury.  And  as  we  have  said  a few  words 
about  fat,  so  now  we  would  call  the  attention  of  house- 
wives to  the  importance  of  sugar  as  an  article  of  food. 
Its  effects  on  the  constitution  are  similar  to  those  of 
fat,  and  it  may  be  used  as  a partial  substitute  for,  or 
in  addition  to  it.  They  should  also  know  that  there 
are  three  things  which,  although  so  different  to  the 
taste  and  the  touch,  are  alike  in  their  nature  and  their 
chemical  composition.  Those  three  things  are  gum, 
starch,  and  sugar.  We  often  eat  these,  especially  the 
two  last,  without  being  aware  of  it.  Arrowroot  is  starch. 
There  is  starch  in  potatoes  and  in  bread.  Indeed,  the 
more  of  it  there  is  in  potatoes,  the  more  nourishing 
they  are.  There  is  sugar  not  only  in  most  ripe  fruits, 
but  in  many  roots,  as  turnips,  carrots,  and  parsnips  ; and 
in  many  vegetables,  as  in  young  green  peas.  When  they 
grow  older,  it  changes  into  starch.  Very  much  of  the  sugar 
eaten  in  France  is  made  from  the  beetroot  or  mangold- 
wurtzel.  Sugar  helps  to  fatten,  and  is  therefore  one  of  the 
aliments  which  supply  animal  heat.  It  is  a valuable 
addition  to  food,  though  not  an  economical  one  ; and 
families  who  can  afford  its  use  are  to  blame  if  they 
pinch  themselves  in  the  article  of  sugar.  Sweet  things, 
however,  require  to  be  backed  up  with  a supply  of  those 
kinds  of  food  which  nourish  the  body — that  is,  which 
supply  the  materials  for  growth.  Short-cake  is  merely 
pie-crust  sweetened  with  a little  sugar,  rolled  out  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  and  then  baked  in  pieces 
of  any  convenient  size.  It  is  mostly  eaten  hot,  as  a little 
treat,  at  tea-time  or  supper,  and  is  often  made  of  what 
remains  over  and  above  of 

Good  Common  Pie-Crust. — You  may  make  this  by 
putting  six  or  seven  ounces  of  finely-chopped  suet,  with 
a little  salt,  to  every  pound  of  flour,  and  working  it  into 
a paste  with  a little  cold  water.  But  it  is  better  to  “ try 
down,”  or  melt  in  a saucepan  over  a gentle  fire,  any  suet 
or  fat  you  happen  to  have,  and  put  it  to  the  flour  just 
before  it  gets  cold.  Very  eatable  crust  may  be  made 
with  the  dripping  from  roast  beef,  veal,  pork,  or  mutton. 
Even  goose-dripping  makes  a not  bad  crust  (though  a 
little  strong  in  flavour)  for  meat  dumplings  or  pies. 
Butter  is  really  the  grease  for  pie-crust.  Sweet,  fresh 
pork-lard,  too,  makes  excellent  pie-crust,  but  it  is  often 
as  dear  as  butter,  so  that  it  is  a-eiuestion  of  price  which 
you  will  use.  The  quantity  of  fat  to  each  pound  of  flour 
is  also  a matter  on  which  you  will  consult  your  pocket, 
and  cut  your  garment  according  to  your  cloth.  Ten 
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ounces  of  dripping  or  lard  will  make  a rich  crust.  But 
many  things  do  not  want  a rich  crust.  They  are  the 
better  for  its  being  at  once  substantial  and  light,  which 
will  somewhat  depend  on  the  cook’s  expertness  in  the 
use  of  her  rolling-pin,  and  in  her  not  being  afraid  to 
employ  a little  of  what  homely  folk  call  “ elbow-grea.se.” 
A few  quick  turns  and  rollings  out,  with  judicious  sprink- 
lings of  flour  between  them,  will  often  make,  with  the 
same  materials,  all  the  difference  between  a light  crust 
and  a heavy  one. 

Treacle  Ptiddmg.—KoW  out  your  crust,  to  the  thickness 
of  from  one-third  to  one-quarter  of  an  inch,  into  an 
oblong  shape,  approaching  to  what  learned  men  call  “ a 
parallelogram,”  and  simpler  people  “a  long  square.” 
Spread  this  with  good  treacle  ; then  roll  it  into  the 
shape  of  a bolster ; work  the  ends  together  with  your 
fingers,  and  give  them  a twist  to  keep  the  treacle  in. 
Tie  it  up  in  a well -floured  cloth,  taking  particular 
care  of  the  ends.  An  oval  boiler  is  the  most  convenient, 
because  the  pudding  must  not  be  be7it.  Throw  it  into 
boiling  water,  and  let  it  boil  well  at  least  two  hours. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  easy  to  boil  this  class  of  puddings 
(roly-polies)  too  much,  unless  you  sit  up  all  night  to  do 
it.  N.B.  They  should  be  kept  boiling  till  the  minute 
before  you  want  to  serve  them. 

Sugar  Roly-poly. — Make  rather  a rich  crust ; spread 
it  with  brown  sugar,  and  proceed  as  above.  Matrimony 
sauce  (p.  27)  is  very  nice  to  eat  with  this. 

Apple  Roly-poly.  — Peel  and  quarter  a quantity  of 
apples,  and  cut  out  their  cores.  Set  them  on  the  fire 
in  a saucepan  with  a little  water  and  a clove  or  two.  As 
they  boil,  stir  them,  and  mash  to  a pulp.  It  will  be  a 
great  improvement  if  you  can  put  with  them  the  rind 
of  an  orange  peeled  thin  and  shred  fine.  Of  the  pulp 
of  the  orange  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  disposing, 
especially  if  there  are  children  in  the  house.  When 
smooth  and  tender,  reduce  your  apple-pulp  to  a thick 
marmalade  by  letting  it  stand  by  the  side  of  the  fire 
to  evaporate.  On  the  Continent,  a similar  marmalade 
is  made  with  pears,  especially  with  windfalls  after  a 
heavy  gale.  Sweeten  your  marmalade,  if  required,  and 
with  it  make  your  roly-poly  as  in  the  case  of  treacle- 
pudding. It  is  clear  that  you  can  make  a roly-poly 
pudding  with  any  description  of  fruit,  jam,  or  marmalade ; 
or  you  may  even  substitute  for  them  a few  plums  and 
currants. 

Apple  Dumplings. — Peel  and  core  your  apples ; cut 
them  into  small  pieces.  Put  a small  handful  of  these 
into  the  middle  of  a bit  of  pie-crust,  and  with  them  one 
clove  and  a little  lemon-peel  chopped  fine.  It  is  these 
little  additions  which  make  things  nice,  and  it  is  not  the 
cost,  but  the  thought  and  the  trouble  which  prevent  their 
being  added.  You  may  also  put  in  a teaspoonful  of 
brown  sugar.  Then  work  the  crust  round  them,  closing 
it  at  the  top  with  a clever  twist,  and  tie  them,  not  too 
tight,  nor  yet  too  loose,  in  cloths  floured  inside,  and  boil 
galloping  an  hour  and  a half.  There  are  recipes  for 
baking  apple-dumplings,  respecting  which  we  beg  to 
observe  that  when  baked  they  certainly  are  dumplings  no 
longer,  but  become,  turnovers,  rolls,  or  whatever  else 
you  please. 

Apple  Rolls. — Chop  apples  very  fine,  and  sweeten 
them  with  sugar.  Lay  three  or  four  tablespoonfuls 
of  this  in  the  middle  of  a circular  or  oval  bit  of 
paste,  rolled  out  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  Fold  it 
in  two  lengthwise  ; unite  the  edges,  and  press  or  scollop 
them  with  the  bowl  of  a teaspoon,  or  the  tines  of  a 
fork.  Lay  your  rolls  on  a flat  sheet  of  iron  or  baking- 
tin,  that  has  been  previously  greased,  and  set  into  a 
moderate  oven.  To  make  quite  sure  of  the  apple  being 
cooked,  it  will  be  found  a good  plan,  instead  of  chopped 
or  sliced  fruit,  to  use  apple  marmalade,  as  made  for  apple 
roly-poly  pudding. 


HINTS  ON  CARVING.— II. 

Carving  is  quite  a modern  art,  for  forks  have  not 
been  introduced  in  Europe  many  centuries.  The  first 
were  brought  to  England  from  Italy  by  Coryat,  an 
English  traveller,  in  1611.  In  the  days  of  our  Saxon 
ancestors,  joints  of  meat,  poultry,  and  game,  were  brought 
to  table  on  the  spits  on  which  they  were  cooked,  and 
handed  round  to  the  company  by  the  serving  men  on 
their  knees.  Each  person  cut  what  he  pleased  from  the 
joint,  using  a knife  which  he  carried  at  his  girdle  for 
the  purpose,  and  tearing  and  conveying  the  pieces  to 
his  mouth  with  his  fingers.  The  invention  of  forks  is 
ascribed  to  the  Italians,  who  used  them  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  Other  European  nations  fed  out  of  the  same 
dish,  the  gentlemen  cutting  off  pieces  of  meat  for  the  ladies 
first,  and  all  using  their  fingers.  The  first  forks  were  two- 
pronged, much  like  our  carvers. 

In  1653  it  had  become  an  elegant  habit  to  use  a fork, 
but  the  roughness  of  the  general  manners  at  a period 
ignorant  of  forks  and  of  the  art  of  carving  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  instructions  given  in  etiquette  in  a little  work 
published  at  the  date  above  named,  and  entitled,  “ The 
Accomplished  Lady’s  Rich  Closet  of  Rarities,”  in  which 
it  seems  necessary  to  warn  her  against  a demeanour 
only  likely  to  be  found  amongst  the  very  lowest  mem- 
bers of  society  in  our  days,  as  the  following  extract 
shows  : — 

“A  gentlewoman  being  at  table  abroad  or  at  home, 
must  observe  to  keep  her  body  straighte,  and  not  lean  by 
any  means  upon  her  elbowes ; nor  by'  ravenous  gesture 
discover  a voracious  appetite ; talke  net  when  you  have 
meat  in  your  mouthe,  and  do  not  smacke  like  a pig, 
nor  eat  spoone-meat  so  hot  that  the  tears  stand  in 
your  eyes.  It  is  very  uncourtly  to  drink  so  large  a 
draught  that  your  breath  is  almost  gone,  and  you  are 
forced  to  blow  strongly  to  recover  yourself ; throwing 
doune  your  liquor  as  into  a funnel  is  an  action  fitter  for 
a juggler  than  a gentlewoman.  In  carving  at  your  own 
table,  distribute  the  best  pieces  first,  and  it  will  appeal' 
very  decent  and  comely  to  use  a fork,  so  touch  no  piece 
of  meat  without  it.” 

Twenty  years  later  than  this,  the  Highlanders  in  Scot- 
land cut  the  joints  of  food  brought  to  table  with  the 
daggers  they  wore  at  their  sides.  Even  at  the  present  day 
in  France,  which  takes  the  lead  in  so  many  elegancies, 
carving  is  an  unknown  art  amongst  the  mass  of  the  middle 
classes.  If  a leg  of  mutton  is  brought  to  table,  the  master 
of  the  house  grasps  the  joint  in  his  left  hand  by  the 
knuckle,  and  holds  it  up  from  the  dish,  cutting  off  junks 
of  meat  with  a knife,  commencing  from  the  knuckle  end, 
but  without  system.  When  about  enough  for  the  family  or 
company  has  been  severed  from  the  joint,  the  rough-hewn 
lumps  of  mutton  are  transferred  to  a large  meat  dish,  a 
fork  placed  at  the  edge,  and  the  dish  handed  round  by  the 
servant.  Veal  and  boiled  beef  is  cut  carelessly  into  lumps 
with  a knife  and  fork,  and  handed  round  in  the  same 
way. 

And  yet  refined  manners  at  table  have  been  admired  by 
the  elite  of  all  ages.  Even  the  poet  Ovid,  so  long  ago  as 
the  Roman  era,  advised  those  who  sought  to  gain  the 
affections  of  others  to  be  careful  in  their  ways  at  table. 
He  instructs  his  readers — 

Your  meat  genteelly  with  your  lingers  raise, 

And,  as  in  eating  there’s  a certain  grace, 

Beware  with  greasy  hands  lest  you  besmear  your  face.’* 

We,  who  have  the  assistance  of  forks,  and  can  readily 
obtain  instruction  in  the  daintiest  and  most  economical 
methods  of  cutting  the  food  brought  to  table,  ought  to 
blush  to  be  behindhand  with  the  ancients,  not  only  as 
there  is  in  “ eating”  but  also  in  carving,  “ a certain  grace” 
most  desirable  to  be  achieved. 
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Racist  Fowls  are  by  no  means  an  uncommon  dish,  and 
one  is  often  requested  to  carve  a fowl,  who,  from  want  of 
practice,  is  obliged  to  blush  and  refuse.  As  sideboard 
carving  is  not  yet  sufficiently  general  to  render  the  chal- 
lenge impossible,  we  recommend  every  one  of  our  readers 
to  master  so  really  simple  a thing  ; for  nothing  makes  a 
person  look  more  stupid  than  a bashful  refusal  to  perform 
such  a little  service  for  host  or  hostess  upon  occasion.  It 
looks  as  though  one  would  eat  his  dinner  at  another’s 
expense,  but  would  not  even  put  out  a hand  to  assist. 
Poultry-carvers  are  placed  to  divide  fowls  ; the  poultry 
knife  is  short  and  thick,  and  pointed  and  sharp  at  the 
top.  The  great  art  in  dividing  all  kinds  of  birds  is  to  hit 
the  joint  at  once,  else 
there  is  an  awkward  fumb- 
ling about,  cut  after  cut 
made,  and  a stupid  delay. 

T o take  off  the  leg,  which 
should  be  the  first  joint 


centre  of  it,  hold  it  firmly,  place  the  fork  under  the 
portion  to  the  left  of  the  knife,  and  raise  it  from  the 
dish  at  right  angles,  till  the  bone  snaps  ; then  cut  right 
through,  and  help  the  two  halves  separately.  The 
wings  are  deemed  the  most  choice  portions  of  the 
fowl,  and  are  usually  served  first.  In  Fig.  5 a little 
round  is  noticeable  just  in  the  bend  of  the  wing,  marked 
X.  This  is  the  gizzard  in  the  one  wing,  and  the  liver 
in  the  other.  The  liver  wing  is  generally  most  esteemed. 
When  carving  a fowl,  it  is  usual  to  ask  which  is  preferred, 
the  liver  or  the  gizzard  wing. 

Salmon. — Fig.  3 in  the  coloured  plate  represents  a 
slice  of  salmon  when  brought  to  table.  Salmon  should  be 

served  on  a napkin,  and 

it  is  often  garnished  with 

sprigs  of  fennel  or  slices 
of  lemon.  A silver  or 
plated  slice  or  knife,  Fig. 
6,  is  used  for  this,  as  for 


removed,  thrust  the  fork  into 
the  breast  at  A,  in  Fig.  4. 

Take  one  careful  glance  at 
your  bird  before  you  touch 
it  with  the  knife  ; in  this 
glance  ascertain  where  the 
joint  is  likely  to  be  rela- 
tive to  the  width  of  the  leg 
and  the  width  of  the  body. 

Strike  the  knife  to  the  joint ; 
feel  for  the  centre  of  it,  where 
the  joint  is  united ; send  in 
the  tip  of  the  knife  upright ; 
press  it  down  straight ; and 
then,  with  the  weight  of  the 
hand,  turn  the  knife  over,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  4.  Instantly 
the  joint  cracks,  and  is 
severed.  N ow  cut  it  off  from 
the  side,  taking  a nice  slice 
of  meat  with  it,  according  to 

the  line  indicated  from  A to  c,  in  Fig.  5.  Having  re- 
moved one  of  the  legs,  take  off  the  wing  on  the  same 
side  in  a similar  manner.  A good-sized  piece  of  meat 
is  taken  off  from  the  side  of  the  breast  with  the  wing, 
and  is  almost  of  triangular  shape ; it  is  shown  by  the 
dotted  line  from  G to  F,  and  from  F to  H.  Remove 
the  leg  and  wing  from  the  other  side,  and  then  take 
the  ‘-merry-thought”  off  the  breast.  This  is  done  by 
inserting  the  knife  under  the  point  of  the  breast-bone 
at  I,  in  Fig.  5,  and  sweeping  it  round  at  each  side  by 
a circ.ilar  cut  frotn  i,  past  L to  i\[.  Afterwards  separate 
the  remainder  of  the  breast  from  the  back  by  cutting  it 
right  through  the  small  rib  bones  at  the  straight  line, 
from  end  to  end  of  the  fowl,  marked  J K in  Fig.  5. 
This  last  piece  of  the  breast  is  generally  helped  entire. 
Now  only  the  back  remains.  Turn  it  over  on  the  dish 
with  flic  outside  upward  ; plant  the  knife  upright  in  the 


Fig-  7. 

other  kinds  of  fish,  because 
steel  spoils  the  flavour  of  fish. 
A knife  needs  to  be  broad 
to  divide  the  flakes  without 
breaking  them.  A fish-knife 
has  a sharp  curved  point  to 
disengage  the  fish  from  the 
bones,  and  is  perforated  with 
holes  to  allow  any  water 
retained  about  the  fish  to 
run  off.  A fork  is  not  used 
in  helping  fish.  With  the 
blade  of  the  fish-knife,  A to 
B,  in  Fig.  6,  cut  through  the 
salmon  from  end  to  end, 
close  to  the  backbone,  at 
the  line  marked  A in  Fig.  7. 
If  the  fish  is  large,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  make  one 
or  more  cuts  parallel  with  A. 

These  are  again  divided 
across  into  square  pieces,  as  shown  at  B.  This  part 
of  the  salmon,  which  is  the  prime,  is  called  the 
“ thick.” 

With  each  slice  of  the  thick,  cut  also  one  of  the 
“thin,”  or  belly,  which  is  cut  down  in  smaller  slices, 
as  shown  from  E to  F in  the  illustration.  When  the 
upper  portion  is  consumed,  remove  the  centre  bone  with 
the  fish-slice  to  the  side  of  the  dish.  Cut  the  remainder 
as  before,  taking  care  not  to  damage  the  napkin  on 
which  it  is  laid.  Each  piece  of  fish  is  served  from 
the  dish  to  the  plate  on  the  flat  of  the  silver  slice. 
The  centre  of  the  salmon  towards  the  shoulders,  and 
the  centre  cuts  are  reckoned  the  best.  In  our  next 
article  on  this  subject  we  shaH-give  instructions  for 
carving  the  other  dishes  figured  in  our  coloured  illus- 
tration, as  well  as  some  more  plain  joints  of  butchers’ 
meat 
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LEATHER-WORK  (continued from  p.  41). 

To  make  flowers  and  fruit  in  leather,  it  is  advisable  that 
Nature  should  guide  the  learners  entirely  ; never  trusting 
to  their  own  taste,  nor  to  paper  patterns,  when  natural 
leaves  and  productions  are  procurable.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  give  a really  practi- 
cal written  description  ; however,  I will  en- 
deavour to  explain  the  process  of  making 
two  or  three  of  the  easiest,  as  simply  as  I 
can,  but  really  recommend  those  desiring 
to  be  proficients  in  the  art,  to  take  a couple 
of  lessons  to  learn  the  more  complicated 
species,  as  roses,  passion-flowers,  &c. 

Camellias. — Cut  out  the  petals  (Figs. 

6,  7)  according  to  the  number  and  sizes 
required,  damp  and  mould  them  into  shape 
with  the  fingers,  and  give  them  as  natural 
a form  as  possible ; fasten  all  the  petals 
together  with  thread  and  liquid  glue,  and 
put  a piece  of  wire  through 
the  whole  for  a stalk, 

covered  with  skiver  leather.  Fi] 

The  buds  are  made  by 


piece  of  leather  uncut  at  one  end,  rolling  the  strips 
round  between  the  thumb  and  finger.  The  anthers  are 
formed  by  a thin  strip  of  leather  being  cut  into  small 
pieces,  and  each  portion  rolled  between  the  finger  and 
thumb,  the  end  of  each  stamen  being  tipped  with  liquid 
glue ; the  anther  can  be  easily  affixed.  The  piece  of 
leather  left  at  the  end  of  the  stamens 
should  be  rolled  up  as  a stalk,  put  into 
the  interior  of  the  lily,  pulled  through  the 
hole  at  the  base,  and  then  glued  to  its 
proper  place.  The  bud  of  the  lily  is  formed 
by  merely  folding  the  whole  corolla  to- 
gether, veined  (see  Fig.  8). 

To  make  Hops. — Cut  twenty  petals  out 
of  skiver  leather  all  the  same  size,  the 
shape  of  the  single  petal,  B,  Fig.  10;  then 
take  a piece  of  wire,  and  wind  leather 
round  the  end  of  it,  as  in  A,  Fig.  10,  fasten- 
ing it  well  with  liquid  glue  ; this  inner 
body  should  be  somewhat  shorter  than  the 
hop  is  to  be  when  completed,  and  pointed 
at  both  ends.  Mould  the 
petals  into  a convex  form  at 
the  end  of  each  petal,  then 
glue  them  alternately,  coin- 


Fig.  : 


Fig.  7. 

rolling  some  leather  chips, 
smeared  with  liquid  glue, 
into  the  proper  shape,  then 
covering  with  two  or  three 
petals,  and  gluing  down 
the  base  to  the  calyx,  tak- 
ing care  to  leave  the  upper 
part  of  each  petal  free.  The 
calyx  should  be  formed  by 
cutting  a piece  of  leather  to 
pattern,  and  moulded  into 
shape  with  the  fingers  and 
the  handle  of  the  veiner. 

Dahlias,  F ig.  9,  are  formed 
by  cutting  out  circles  of 
leaves,  each  circle  being 
smaller  than  the  other,  and 
each  having  a hole  in  the 
centre  ; a fine  roll  or 
pledget  of  leather  is  passed 

through  these  holes,  and  holds  all  the  circles  together. 

White  Lilies. — Take  a piece  of  leather  and  cut  it 
into  six  petals,  formed  of  one  piece,  thus  : the  three 
largest  petals  which  alternate  with  the  others  are 
brought  uppermost,  while  the  three  smaller  ones  are 
placed  behind ; the  leaves  are  then  to  be  veined,  and 
curled  or  moulded  into  shape,  as  in  the  natural  flower, 
and  the  petals  will  require  to  be  glued  to  keep  them 
in  their  proper  places.  Moulds  can  be  procured  to 
work  the  lily  on  ; but  if  there  is  not  one  at  hand,  some- 
thing should  be  adapted  to  place  the  lily  upon  while 
modelling  it  as  near  the  shape  of  the  interior  as  pos- 
sible. It  has  six  stamens  with  oblong  anthers,  which 
are  made  by  cutting  strips  of  leather,  and  leaving  a 


Fig.  10. 


mencing  at  the  bottom  and 
finishing  at  the  top  of  the 
flower  (c.  Fig.  10). 

In  constructing  Fruit, 
much  care  is  necessary  in 
the  formation  of  the  moulds, 
the  choice  of  specimens,  and 
the  manipulation  through- 
out. The  materials  required 
consist  of  some  gutta- 
percha sheets  of  various 
degrees  of  thickness,  and 
some  natural  moulds  ; the 
rest  of  the  materials  are 
the  same  as  those  used  for 
other  work,  -with  the  addi- 
tion of  two  fruit -moulding 
tools  of  different  sizes. 

To  construct  a Peach. — 
Choose  a hard,  unripe  speci- 
men, and  obtain  a cast  of  the  exact  half  by  dipping  a 
piece  of  gutta-percha  sheet  into  hot  water,  and  pressing 
it  firmly  over  the  peach,  previously  smeared  with  olive 
oil.  If  neatly  done  — and  the  art  will  be  acquired 
by  practice — the  natural  division  of  the  fruit  may  be 
imitated.  Remove  the  cast  from  the  fruit,  smear  the  inside 
with  oil,  and  cut  a piece  of  leather  larger  than  the  mould, 
dip  it  into  cold  water,  and  with  the  moulding-tool  press  it 
gradually  and  firmly,  with  a circular  motion,  into  the 
mould,  then  set  it  aside  to  dry.  Next  pour  some  liquid 
glue  into  the  inside,  and  press  in  any  odd  pieces  of 
leather  or  shavings  until  the  half  is  filled.  Construct 
another  half,  and  join  the  two  parts  with  liquid  glue  ; rub 
off  the  irregular  edges  that  remain  with  the  end  of  the 


Fig.  8. 
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moulding-tool,  and  smear  with  liquid  glue,  to  keep  the 
parts  firm,  then  size  and  varnish.  Lemons,  apples, 
melons,  plums,  or  any  similar  fruits,  are  formed  in  the 
same  manner.  Pears,  figs,  or  such  shaped  fruit,  require 
casting  with  the  apex  at  one  end  and  the  base  at  another. 

Cherries  are  irvade  in  a similar  way  to  grapes,  which  we 
described  in  our  former  article. 

Walnuts  should  be  made  by  forming  a mould  of  gutta- 
percha from  the  half,  and  pressing  in  the  moist  leather  as 
usual,  then  filling  up  and  varnishing. 

Filberts  are  very  effective  when  made,  and  are  thus 
produced  : — Crack  several  nuts,  and  choose  as  many  half 
pieces  as  you  can  ; cut  the  edges  smooth  with  a knife, 
and  there  is  the  mould  ready.  Lay  one  of  the  halves 
upon  a piece  of  basil,  run  a pencil  round  the  edge,  and 
cut  out  the  piece,  which  should  then  be  dipped  into  water 
and  pressed  into  the  half-shell  mould  and  set  aside  to  dry ; 
when  dry,  fill  up  with  leather  in  the  manner  described  for 
a peach ; remove  from  the  mould,  then  glue  the  two  halves 
together,  rub  the  edges  down,  and  the  nut  is  finished. 
The  bract  is  made  by  taking  the  natural  bract  of  the  nut, 
as  in  Fig.  ii,  laying  it  on  the  leather,  and  cutting  it  out 
from  it.  The  base  of  the  nut  is  glued  to  the  centre,  and 
the  rest  of  the  leather  is  brought  round  the  nut  so  as 
to  give  as  natural  an  appearance  as  possible.  When 
several  have  been  formed,  they  should  be  glued  together 
by  their  bases,  to  resemble  a cluster,  and  the  stem  and 
leaves,  which  are  formed  in  the  usual  manner,  affixed  and 
arranged  according  to  Nature’s  own  design. 

C7trrants,  are  formed  in  the  same  manner  as 

ivy-berries. 

Strawberries  are  constructed  like  grapes,  but  of  course 
the  shape  is  different ; and,  when  the  fruit  is  finished,  the 
seeds  are  imitated  by  digging  up  the  leather  with  the  sharp 
point  of  a pen-knife  ; it  is  then  fastened  to  its  calyx  with 
glue,  &c. 

Raspberries  and  Mulberries  are  formed  by  rolling  up 
slips  of  smeared  leather  until  they  are  the  size  of  the 
seeds,  and  having  previously  formed  a pyramidal  piece, 
the  seeds  are  to  be  fixed  to  it  until  they  are  clustered  into 
the  proper  size  and  form.  The  mass  is  then  to  be  fastened 
to  the  calyx,  previously  cut  out  by  pattern,  and  attached 
to  the  stem  as  usual. 

Wheat  is  made  by  rolling  up  leather  strips,  and  cover- 
ing the  seed  with  small  oval  chips,  rendered  concave  by 
means  of  pressure,  and  fastening  them  to  a zig-zag  strip  of 
leather. 

To  make  Leather  Figures. — Choose  a good  plaster  of 
Paris  cast,  or  a statue,  and  proceed  as  follows  : — Oil  the 
figure  well  with  sweet  oil,  and  having  warmed  a sheet  of 
gutta-percha  by  immersion  in  hot  water,  press  it  firmly 
with  a cloth  into  every  part  of  the  cast  required  ; allow  it 
to  cool,  and  remove  it  carefully.  The  mould  is  then  to  be 
oiled  inside,  and  the  leather  (having  been  previously 
stretched)  should  be  dipped  into  cold  water  and  after- 
wards pressed  into  the  mould,  the  inside  to  be  filled  with 
leather  chips,  as  in  the  fruit  process,  and,  when  dry,  re- 
moved ; but  I recommend  that  a couple  of  lessons  be 
taken  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  modelling  of  flowers  ; 
as  to  excel  in  this,  the  highest  order  of  leather  mo- 
delling, practical  demonstration  is  better  than  verbose 
descriptions. 

Bee-hives  can  be  made  with  leather  stems  as  follows  ; — 
Cut  a piece  of  wood  to  the  shape  and  size  required  ; wind 
and  glue  upon  it  the  stems,  beginning  at  the  top  and 
finishing  off  at  the  bottom.  To  join  the  stems,  cut  each 
end  to  an  angle,  so  that  they  fit ; join  them  with  liquid 
glue,  and  tie  a piece  of  thread  round  to  hold  them  tightly 
together  till  the  glue  is  dry,  when  the  thread  can  be  cut 
off.  To  imitate  the  tying,"  mark  with  a pen,  with  the 
darkest  stain,  lines  and  dots  from  top  to  bottom,  cut  a 
little  bit  out  of  the  lower  tier  to  make  the  entrance,  and 
make  a handle  at  the  top  with  a piece  of  stem.  And  with 


this  example  of  indtistry  we  will  conclude  our  lesson  on 
leather  work.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  instructions  we 
have  given  have  been  merely  rudimentary,  teaching  the 
reader  how  to  form  imitations  in  leather  of  single  natural 
objects.  We  may,  at  some  future  time,  give  some  designs 
for  the  grouping  of  these  together,  for  the  purposes  of  house- 
hold decoration.  Such  groupings  may,  of  course, be  infinite 
in  their  variety,  according  to  the  shape  or  requirements 
of  the  object  the  leather-work  is  intended  to  ornament. 
Frames  for  pictures,  and  mirrors,  brackets,  bookstands, 
and  similar  articles,  are  good  subjects  for  the  artist  in 
leather-v/ork  to  try  his  hand  upon,  and  may  be  rendered 
highly  ornamental  by  a tasteful  employment  of  this  simple 
but  effective  branch  of  the  household  decorative  art. 


GARDENING.— III. 

THE  SMALL  SUBURBAN  GARDEN. 

Among  the  many  thousands  of  houses  which  have  been 
built  during  the  last  few  years  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
our  large  towns,  few  are  without  some  small  patch  of 
ground  which  may  be  turned  to  account  for  flowers. 
There  may  not  be  room  for  an  extensive  and  showy 
display,  but  there  is  usually  enough,  either  at  back  or 
front,  to  make  an  ornament  to  the  house,  and  to  afford 
some  degree  of  amusement  and  interest  to  the  owner. 
What  to  do  with  these  small  plots,  is  the  difficulty  with 
many  who  are  without  gardening  experience,  and  have  little 
time  to  acquire  it,  and  consequently  we  very  often  find 
such  spaces  either  very  injudiciously  filled,  or  neglected 
altogether.  We  shall  try  to  put  our  readers  in  the  way 
of  making  a flower  garden,  even  if  the  space  at  their  dis- 
posal be  only  a few  yards  in  extent,  and  this  at  a very 
small  outlay  of  either  money  or  labour. 

We  must  ask  our  readers  to  keep  in  view  the  hints  we 
gave  in  our  last  paper,  as  to  the  planning  of  the  small 
garden,  and  the  preparation  and  improvement  of  the  soil. 
Taking  these  as  a starting-point,  we  will  suppose  the 
beginner  to  have  put  his  piece  of  ground  in  order  by 
clearing  away  rubbish,  well  turning  and  breaking  up  the 
soil,  and  importing  mould  if  necessary.  For  getting  the 
ground  ready,  if  it  has  ever  been  used  as  a garden  before, 
he  will  find  a three- pronged  fork  far  more  useful  than  a 
spade.  It  will  be  more  effective  in  its  work,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  is  more  easily  handled.  But,  in  selecting 
either  spade  or  fork,  do  not  choose  a large  or  heavy 
implement.  Select  a tool  that  you  can  wield  with  ease,  for 
by  so  doing  you  will  be  able  to  go  over  far  more  ground 
in  a given  time,  than  if  you  chose  one  which  apparently 
would  turn  up  a great  deal  more  at  a stroke,  but  would 
entail  in  its  use  a degree  of  fatigue  which  might  soon 
compel  you  to  desist  altogether.  People  very  often  fancy 
that  it  is  necessary  to  get  tools  for  their  work  of  the  same 
size  and  weight  as  those  which  a regular  gardener  is  in 
the  habit  of  using,  but  this  is  a mistake. 

With  such  operations  as  trenching,  manuring,  and 
making  pits,  all  of  which  are  most  important,  and  will 
require  a full  explanation,  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  deal  at 
present.  Our  readers  who  may  desire  information  on 
those  subjects  will  find  it  as  we  proceed  ; it  being  our 
intention  to  describe  all  the  various  gardening  operations 
in  their  regular  order,  as  they  are  successively  required. 

The  ground  prepared,  it  has  next  to  be  laid  out.  There 
must  be  the  space  in  which  the  flowers  are  to  be  grown, 
and — what  it  is  equally  important  to  provide  for — the 
means  of  getting  at  the  flower-bed  or  beds  from  all  points, 
for  planting  or  cultivation.  A small,  garden  should  have 
small  beds  ; but  it  is  a common  mistake  to  make  one 
large  bed  in  such  a place,  usually  in  the  form  of  a circle  or 
an  oblong  square.  If  the  garden  is  surrounded  by  an 
open  fencing,  the  best  arrangement  is  a flower  border 
running  round  three  of  its  sides,  with  a walk  up  the  centre. 
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If  there  is  sufficient  width,  a middle  space  may  be  allotted 
to  flower-beds  in  addition.  But  if,  as  we  have  before  re- 
marked, a wall  or  close  fence  encloses  the  plot,  make  your 
flower-beds  in  the  centre,  and  your  walks  around  the  sides. 

The  arrangement  of  side  beds  may  be  made  either  in 
the  usual  fashion  of  a straight  and  uniform  line,  or  with 
the  outer  border  forming  a waved  line.  The  latter  plan  is 
decidedly  preferable  where  the  available  space  is  not  so 
limited  as  to  cause  a trivial  effect.  Besides  being  a depar- 
ture from  the  tiresome  uniformity  which  ordinarily  meets 
the  eye,  it  affords  somewhat  better  means  of  tending  the 
flowers,  as  the  indentation  of  each  curve  gives  a more 
convenient  approach  to  the  plants.  But  in  these  and 
other  matters,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  lay  down  any  very 
definite  rules,  and  the  reader  must  be  guided  by  the 
suitability  of  the  plan  suggested  to  the  space  at  his 
disposal. 

As  to  centre  beds, 
beware,  in  any  case, 
of  the  mistake  to 
which  we  have  be- 
fore alluded.  Itmay 
be  easy  enough  to 
plant  a large  bed, 
beginning  from  the 
middle  and  work- 
ing outward  ; but 
when  the  plants 
come  to  grow, 
it  is  impossible  to 
tend  them  properly 
without  risk  of  in- 
jury. When  they 
require  trimming 
or  watering,  the 
plants  are  difficult 
of  access,  and  you 
must  step  upon  the 
bed  to  accomplish 
the  work.  F or 
watering,  in  town 
gardens,  should  be 
given  occasionally 
to  every  individual 
plant ; not  to  its 
roots  alone,  but 
thoroughly  over  its 
leaves,  to  remove 
from  them  the  dust 

and  other  pollutions  which  choke  their  pores.  And 
when  plants  are  in  flower,  it  is  necessary  to  remove 
from  them  continually  all  decaying  leaves  and  spent 
blossoms,  so  that  they  may  be  kept  in  health,  and  their 
period  of  blooming  may  Ije  prolonged  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. 

Accordingly,  for  any  central  space,  let  the  ground  be 
divided,  so  that  access  to  all  the  plants  is  freely  open.  If 
the  space  will  allow  the  formation  of  one  good-sized  bed 
only,  reject  the  form  of  either  circle  or  square  ; there  are 
others  which  will  be  both  more  pleasing  to  the  sight  and 
more  convenient  from  the  gardening  point  of  view.  We 
give  two  or  three  diagrams  of  suitable  forms  of  single 
beds,  Figs,  i,  2,  and  3,  which  will  suggest  others  to  our 
ingenious  readers. 

When  there  is  a larger  space  available,  and  more  than 
one  central  bed  can  be  made,  the  ground  may  be  portioned 
out  in  geometrical  forms,  comprising  a circle  or  an  oval, 
with  segments  of  a circle.  Our  illustrations,  Figs.  4 and  5, 
suggest  figures  applicable  in  this  case,  always  remember- 
ing to  let  the  forms  chosen  satisfy  the  eye,  as  well  as 
afford  ready  access  to  the  plants. 

We  have  seen,  where  plans  similar  to  these  are 
adopted,  and  especially  where  the  garden  is  formed  on 


what  was  previously  meadow  land,  the  grass  left  on  the 
spaces  around  or  between  the  beds.  But  we  must  confess 
we  would  rather  relay  turfs  at  any  time  than  attempt  to 
renovate  old  and  coarse  grass,  which  can  never  be  made 
to  look  so  well  as  new;  neither  do  we  approve  of  turf  for 
either  edging  or  lawn  in  very  small  gardens.  It  requires, 
in  summer  particularly,  incessant  clipping  and  attention 
to  keep  it  in  tolerable  order,  and  the  time  which  should 
properly  be  devoted  to  the  plants  is  thus  occupied  by 
their  surroundings.  What  is  best  for  the  purpose  is  a 
walk  of  neat  gravel. 

FORMATION  OF  GARDEN  PATHS. 

In  the  case  of  paths,  we  have  heard  it  stated  that 
perfect  drainage  is  only  absolutely  essential  in  a very 
damp  locality,  or  where  there  is  a rush  of  water  from 

higher  ground  near 
at  hand;  but  we 
beg  to  differ  in  this 
respect,  because  we 
look  upon  it  that 
“ whatever  is  worth 
doing  is  worth  doing 
well,”  and  as  it  is 
merely  the  question 
of  a little  extra 
labour,  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  so 
important  a matter 
should  be  slighted. 
Our  planis  to  shape 
out  the  paths  ex- 
actly, and  remove 
the  earth  in  their 
entire  course  to  the 
depth  of  eighteen 
inches,  making,  as  it 
were,  a clean,square 
trench;  then,  hav- 
ing spread  stones 
or  rubbish,  such  as 
broken  crockery, 
burnt  brick  clay, 
or  some  similar 
hard  material,  so 
as  to  fill  to  the  sur- 
face, we  permit  it  to 
lie  for  a time,  ram- 
ming it  down  every 
now  and  again,  until  it  has  become  perfectly  solid.  In 
a week  or  more,  according  to  the  weather  and  labour 
bestowed,  it  will  be  sunk  to  a distance  of  six  inches  from 
the  top  of  the  trench.  Then  place  upon  it  a layer  of 
coarse  gravel,  from  three  to  four  inches  thick,  and 
let  it  be  well  rammed  down,  and  afterwards  rolled 
as  flat  as  possible;  and  as  soon  as  you  have  made  the 
surface  to  your  liking,  put  another  two-inch  layer  of 
finer  gravel  over  the  whole,  roll  it  as  before,  and  you 
will  have  a path  that  will  discharge  any  amount  of  wet, 
and  never  give  way  or  become  rotten  or  untidy,  let  the 
weather  be  what  it  may.  The  gravel  for  the  purpose  may 
be  obtained  in  many  localities  at  a very  slight  expense, 
and  it  is  not  necessary,  although  it  may  be  desirable,  to 
have  more  than  the  usual  bottom  of  well-beaten  earth  ; but 
where  it  is  not  so  easily  procured,  stones,  shingle,  rubble, 
or  any  similar  material,  may  be  beaten  into  the  ground  to 
form  a solid  path.  All  garden  paths,  great  or  small, 
should  be  somewhat  higher  in  the  centre  than  at  the 
sides,  to  allow  water  to  run  off  freely,  and  so  prevent 
their  getting  into  a sloppy  and  unpleasant  condition  in 
wet  weather. 

In  the  choice  of  material  for  the  borders  of  beds,  tastes 
differ  widely,  some  preferring  a permanent  edging  of  tiles. 
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or  similar  material,  while  others  will  have  nothing  but 
flowers.  But  where  flowers  are  used  for  the  purpose,  it  is 
necessary  to  plant  very  closely,  or  one  of  the  chief  objects 
of  the  edging — namely,  to  keep  the  mould  from  being 
brought  down  on  to  the  path  by  rain,  &c. — will  not  be 
secured.  Nothing  answers  this  end  better,  or  looks 
neater,  than  good  terra-cotta  tiles,  which  may  he  obtained 
at  the  rate  of  about  15s.  the  hundred,  each  tile  nine  inches 
in  length.  Where  this  edging  cannot  be  procured,  rounded 
stones  are  sometimes  used  ; and  in  small  gardens,  in  the 
vicinity  of  towns,  we  have  frequently  seen  borcers  of 
oyster-shells,  or  broken  bricks  driven  into  the  ground 
with  the  corners  uppermost. 

Box  is  the  best  and  most  lasting  material  for  a permanent 
green  edging,  but  it  must  be  planted  with  great  care,  to 
protect  it  against  frost.  The  soil  round  the  edge  of  the 
bed  to  be  formed  must  be  patted  down  firm  and  even,  or 
level,  and  having  chopped  out  the  trench  in  a slanting 
direction  towards  the  walk,  the  roots  of  the  box  must  then 
be  laid  against  this,  and  the  soil  pressed  down  tight  as 
the  trench  is  being  filled  up  around  them.  They  should 
be  planted  in  March  or  September,  and  clipped  in  July 
or  August.  An  edging  of  grass  is  objectionable,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  as  it  requires  constant  attention 
to  keep  it  tidy. 

THE  CULTIVATION’  OF  SMALL  GARDENS. 

In  the  outskirts  of  London,  and,  indeed,  of  most  towns, 
there  are  to  be  found  numbers  of  small  houses  at  a 
moderate  rental,  with  a very  small  patch  of  ground  at 
the  back,  from  twenty  to  thirty  yards  in  length,  and  six 
or  seven  yards  wide,  so  small,  in  fact,  that  at  first  sight 
it  might  appear  questionable  whether  it  would  be  really 
worth  the  time,  trouble,  and  necessary  expense  to  keep 
it  in  a state  of  cultivation.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  show 
that  this  would  be  a mistake.  A plot  of  ground,  however 
small,  is  far  too  valuable  to  be  wasted,  especially  in  the 
suburbs  of  towns,  where  garden  produce  of  every  sort 
and  description  is  very  expensive  ; and  our  present 
object  is  to  show  those  of  our  readers  who  have  small 
gardens  of  this  kind  in  what  manner  they  may  cultivate 
them  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  laying-out  of  them  should  be  as  simple  as  possible 
— either  with  a path  down  the  centre,  and  beds  on  each 
side  to  the  boundary  walls,  or  else  with  a path  running 
round  the  garden  at  about  two  or  three  feet  from  the 
wall.  Of  these,  the  latter  is  preferable,  for  several 
reasons  ; it  is  certainly  more  sightly,  and  enables  the 
occupier  to  reach  every  part  of  his  little  territory  with 
facility. 

Of  course,  if  it  be  merely  intended  to  use  the  garden  as 
an  ornament,  it  will  be  easy  enough  to  fill  the  surround- 
ing beds  with  flowers,  the  centre  being  laid  out  in  grass, 
with  a few  small  beds  of  flowers  in  the  centre,  as  we 
have  already  described,  but  this  is  an  expensive  matter, 
as  all  the  plants  will  have  to  be  procured  fresh  year  after 
year,  there  not  being  sufficient  space  to  propagate  fresh 
ones,  or  to  keep  a stock  through  the  winter  for  the  next 
summer’s  planting. 

If  it  be  desired  to  make  the  garden  remunerative, 
flowers  must  be  made  a secondary  consideration,  and 
the  principal  part  of  the  space  should  be  filled  with  a. 
judicious  selection  of  vegetables.  In  favourable  situa- 
tions such  a plot  would  grow  the  cabbages,  lettuces, 
radishes,  endive,  onions,  spinach,  and  the  various  useful 
herbs  necessary  for  a small  family  ; and  if  all  the  ground 
were  kept  continually  under  cultivation,  or,  in  other 
words,  as  soon  as  one  crop  is  done  with  it  were  cleared 
off,  and  another  put  in  its  place,  it  might  be  made  re- 
munerative. 

In  the  case  of  smaller  plots  of  ground,  such  as  belong 
to  or  accompany  dwellings  of  a minor  description,  which 
might  be  better  understood  by  the  name  of  yards,  if  they 


were  only  paved,  it  would  likewise  pay  the  tenant  to  grow 
useful  pot  herbs,  and  such  crops  as  onions,  lettuces, 
radishes,  and  so  forth  ; and  as  such  there  is  no  reason 
why  even  a single  foot  of  soil  should  lie  idle.  In  a future 
paper  we  shall  again  revert  to  the  subject  of  gardens  on 
a somewhat  larger  scale,  and  endeavour  to  show  how  to 
make  them  pay. 

Cauliflowers,  rhubarb,  sea-kale,  and  even  asparagus 
might  be  grown. 

A few  of  the  most  useful  fruits,  such  as  raspberries, 
currants,  gooseberries— of  course,  small-sized — might 
be  planted  here  and  there  in  the  garden,  currants 
might  be  nailed  against  the  wall  with  advantage — (these 
latter  would  prevent  that  look  of  bareness  about  the 
walls,  so  detrimental  to  the  appearance  of  any  garden) 
— and  space  might  also  be  found  here  and  there  for  a 
few  strawberries. 

In  an  ensuing  paper  we  shall  give  a plan  for  the  laying 
out  of  a small  villa  garden,  and  shall  then  proceed  with 
some  account  of  the  tool-house — so  necessary  an  adjunct 
to  every  garden,  however  small — and  with  a brief  de- 
scription of  the  nature  and  uses  of  the  more  ordinary 
garden  tools. 


THE  DOG.— II. 

PRINCIPAL  ’VARIETIES  (continued  from  p.  13). 

Next  in  point  of  general  interest  to  those  varieties  of 
dogs  which  we  described  in  the  previous  paper,  come 
those  larger  animals  which,  on  account  of  their  strength 
and  courage,  man  allies  to  himself  as  the  protectors  of  his 
property  or  his  person.  Of  these  the  most  important  is  un- 
doubtedly the  English  mastiff,  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
powerful  of  all  the  many  varieties  of  dogs.  This  breed 
is  probably  that  which  was  so  eagerly  sought  by  the 
ancient  Romans  for  combat  in  the  circus,  and  was  then 
known  as  the  most  powerful  fi.ghting  dog  in  the  world. 
William  Edwardes  relates  that  in  1615  an  English  mas- 
tiff killed  a tiger  in  India  in  single  combat ; but  it  is 
not  certain  whether  the  modern  mastiff  is  of  quite  such 
colossal  strength  as  these  ancient  animals.  Still,  he  is 
a grand  dog.  The  height  to  the  shoulder  should  be 
from  twenty-six  to  thirty  inches  (some  reach  thirty-four 
inches)  ; all  the  limbs  sturdy  and  strong.  The  head  is 
massive,  with  a noble  forehead ; eyes  rather  small  and 
mild;  ears  small  and  pendant;  muzzle  broad  and  square; 
chest  broad  and  capacious;  and  body  very  large,  with 
powerful  loins ; tail  fine,  and  reaching  rather  below  the 
hocks.  The  handsomest  colour  is  fawn,  or  dark  buff,  with 
a rich  black  muzzle  ; but  very  handsome  dogs  all  black 
are  sometimes  met  with ; brindled  and  red  dogs  also 
occur  ; but  white  does  not  as  a rule  look  well,  and  is  little 
valued. 

The  character  of  the  mastiff  generally  is  truly  noble. 
Indeed,  he  is  said  to  be  the  only  dog  from  which  even  his 
master  dare  take  away  a bone.  Calm  and  quiet  to  all,  he 
takes  pleasure  in  the  rough  gambols  of  children,  and  an 
infant  of  a few  months  old  may  be  fearlessly  cradled  in 
his  colossal  limbs.  But  let  him  be  set  at  any  living  thing, 
or  let  danger  assail  those  he  loves,  or  even  let  him  see 
violence  attempted  to  be  done,  and  all  his  fearful  strength 
is  exerted  with  a courage  that  even  the  bull-dog  cannot 
exceed.  What  the  lion  is  among  wild  beasts,  the 
mastiff  is  among  dogs — the  • strongest,  noblest,  most  dig- 
nified : and  what  the  lion  is  not,  the  gentlest  of  them 
all. 

The  Bull-dog  was  probably  bred  from  the  mastiff 
originally,  and  the  old  and  powerful  breed  is  extinct.  The 
modem  bull-dog  is  a highly  artificial  animal,  the  very 
shape  of  the  skull  being  obviously  the  result  of  art ; the 
jaw  is  under-hung  (the  lower  jaw  projecting),  the  forehead 
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flat  and  high,  and  deeply  sunk  between  the  eyes,  and  the 
muzzle  turning  upwards,  yet  broad  and  deep,  so  as  to 
cover  the  teeth.  The  chest  is  deep  and  full,  and  forelegs 
powerful,  this  part  of  the  dog  showing  the  mastiff 
character ; but  the  loins 
are  often  weak,  the  dog’s 
strength  being  chiefly  in  the 
neck,  fore-legs,  and  jaws. 

The  colour  varies  greatly, 
white  being  most  fashion- 
able, and  so  does  the  weight, 
which  maybe  anything  from 
fourteen  to  sixty  pounds. 

The  character  of  the  bull- 
dog is  uncertain  ; some  arc 
very  intelligent  and  peace- 
able, others  are  uniformly 
surly.  Many  are  apt  to 
be  friendly  with  all  unless 
something  sudden  occurs, 
when  they  will  attack  with- 
out the  slightest  warning. 

Hence,  although  they  are 
generally  inoffensive,  unless 
the  temper  be  known  as 
trustworthy,  they  are  dan- 
gerous dogs.  But  whatever 
the  disposition  be,  the  pure- 
bred bull-dog  always  shows 
the  following  characters : 
he  always  flies  straight  at 
the  head  of  man  or  beast, 
and  at  no  other  part ; he 
attacks  without  a sound  or 
warning,  and  will  remain 

mute  if  beaten  to  death ; and  he  never  lets  go  till  killed 
or  made  insensible.  It  is  singular  that  the  slightest  cross 
of  alien  blood  makes  the  point  of  attack  uncertain. 
Though  the  bull-terrier,  for  instance,  may  be  of  equal 
courage,  he  will  fly  at  the 
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The  head  of  the  St.  Bernard  is  not  unlike  in  expression 
to  the  Newfoundland,  but  there  is  rather  a deep  furrow 
between  the  eyes.  The  limbs  are  of  immense  size,  and 
the  whole  animal  colossal  in  his  proportions,  being 

especially  powerful  about 
the  loins.  This  gives  to  the 
breed  what  is,  perhaps,  its 
strongest  characteristic — a 
slinging  gait,  or  walk,  like 
that  of  the  lion.  Indeed, 
this  peculiarity,  combined 
with  the  size  and  colour, 
make  the  resemblance  be- 
tween a liones-s  and  this 
dog  very  strong.  Some 
uncertainty  exists  amongst 
naturalists  as  to  the  ideal 
type  of  this  particular 
species.  The  original  St. 
Bernard  breed  is  stated  to 
have  died  out  some  forty 
years  ago.  That  which  we 
have  described  is  the  kind 
now  kept  by  the  monks  of 
St.  Bernard. 

The  Newfoiindland  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  popular 
breed  of  any.  He  is  simply 
unequalled  in  the  water, 
and  has  been  picked  up  in 
the  middle  of  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  out  of  sight  of  land, 
or  of  any  other  ship  from 
which  he  had  probably 
jumped  overboard.  His 
character,  as  a rule,  is  of  the  noblest  kind  ; generous, 
brave,  gentle,  and  of  great  intelligence,  he  becomes 
almost  part  of  the  family  to  whom  he  belongs.  Equally 
good-natured  with  the  mastiff,  he  is  far  less  dignified, 

and  enters  into  all  their 


legs  as  well  as  the  head 
the  true  bull-dog  never. 

The  Bloodhound  is  now 
somewhat  rare.  A good  dog 
stands  about  twenty- eight 
inches  at  the ‘shoulder,  and 
is  a muscular  animal,  but 
not  nearly  so  massive  as  the 
mastiff.  The  ears  are  large 
and  pendulous.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  remark  on  the 
exquisite  power  of  scent  pos- 
sessed by  this  breed.  The 
aspect  of  the  animal  is 
generally  quiet  and  very 
sagacious,  and  the  disposi- 
tion gentle  if  not  roused. 

The  St.  Bernard  dog  is 
apparently  derived^from  the 
bloodhound.  The  breed  has 
several  times  been  on  the 
point  of  extinction,  being 
kept  up  in  very  few  hands, 
and  it  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted it  is  not  more  exten- 
sively propagated.  The  St. 

Bernard  is  a really  magnifi- 
cent animal.  The  colour  is  newfoundi.and 

generally  orange  or  tawny, 

getting  lighter  or  even  white  on  the  belly,  and  what  are  con- 
sidered by  the  monks  the  best  specimens  have  a white  col- 
lar round  the  neck,  and  a white  streak  down  the  poll ; but 
many  of  the  finest  dogs  have  little  or  no  white  about  them. 


pastimes  with  a zest  of 
which  the  larger  breeds 
elsewhere  mentioned  would 
be  ashamed ; he  is,  in 
short,  not  only  a good, 
but  eminently  a compa- 
nionable dog.  The  large 
breed  has  been  known 
to  reach  thirty-four  inches 
at  the  shoulder,  and 
though  rather  smaller  now 
than  formerly,  thirty  inches 
is  often  met  with.  The 
head  is  splendid,  with  an 
expression  at  once  intel- 
lectual and  benevolent ; but 
the  eyes  are  to  our  fancy 
rather  too  small  in  propor- 
tion. The  chest  is  well 
developed,  and  all  the  fore 
part  of  the  body  muscular 
and  powerful ; but  there  is 
generally  a weakness  about 
the  loins  which  gives  rather 
a slovenly  gait  to  the  ani- 
mal compared  with  other 
large  breeds.  Wo  are  con- 
vinced that  this  defect  could 
be  bred  out  with  a little 
care.  The  feet  arc  large,  and  flatter  than  usual,  which 
greatly  aids  the  animal  in  sv/imming,  an  exercise  it 
is  really  fond  of.  The  best  colour  is  pure  black ; 
next  to  this,  we  prefer  a dun  colour  inclining  to  red  ; 
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but  black  and  white  are  often  met  with.  Besides  the 
well-known  long-haired  breed,  there  is  a variety  of  the 
large  Newfoundland,  with  a short  coat  resembling  that  of 
a mastiff,  but  thicker  and  more  dense  ; this,  however,  is 
not  common.  There  is  also  a curly-haired  variety ; but 
this  kind  of  coat  is  rather  troublesome  to  keep  in  good 
order,  unless  the  animal  can  have  constant  access  to  the 
water.  We  give  an  illustration  of  this  very  favourite 
variety  of  dog. 

Besides  the  large  Newfoundland,  there  is  a smaller 
variety,  known  as  the  Labrador  dog,  which  is  only 
about  twenty  inches  high  at  the  shoulder.  Peeler,  the 
celebrated  “dog  of  the  police,”  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable examples  on  record  of  canine  sagacity,  was  a 
Labrador  Newfoundland.  It  should  be  observed,  that 
although  the  Newfoundland  dog  is  generally  of  an 
excellent  temper,  there  are  many  individuals  of  a very 
surly  character ; and  the  variety,  though  bearing  the 
antics  of  children  with  great  complacency,  cannot  bear  to 
be  long  deliberately  teased  so  well  as  some  others.  The 
animal’s  great  intelligence  seems  to  resent  such  unworthy 
treatment. 

Next  to  the  Newfoundland  naturally  come  the  spaniels 
and  retrievers,  which  show  a strong  resemblance  to  it 
in  conformation — indeed,  the  Labrador  is  often  called  a 
spaniel.  Of  these  we  propose  to  treat  in  our  next  article 
on  this  subject,  as  well  as  of  the  other  principal  varieties 
of  dogs  most  commonly  used  in  sport.  This  branch  of 
our  subject  being  exhausted,  we  shall  pass  on  to  the 
feeding  and  rearing  of  the  animal,  together  with  an 
account  of  the  principal  diseases  to  which  he  is  liable, 
and  the  most  approved  methods  of  treating  them. 


THE  TOILETTE.— III. 

THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  SKIN  {continued  from  p. 

Sea-Bathing. — Sea  water  is  rather  more  stimulating 
than  ordinary  water,  and  this  difference  is  perhaps  the 
only  one  of  any  importance  to  be  considered  in  reference 
to  this  subject — that  is  to  say,  so  far  as  the  action  of  the 
sea  water  itself  upon  the  body  is  concerned.  It  can  be 
readily  understood  that  if  ordinary  bathing  is  sometimes 
followed  by  disagreeable  results,  because  it  is  employed 
in  an  injudicious  manner,  or  at  an  improper  time,  ill 
effects  are  much  more  likely  to  arise  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances when  the  skin  is  stimulated  by  sea  water. 
We  do,  indeed,  discover  that  sea-bathing  occasionally 
does  harm  ; it  is  said  not  to  “ agree  ” with  this  or  that 
person  or  child,  and  such  an  opinion  is  now  and  then 
firmly  held  by  parents  and  others.  But  it  is  often  an 
unfair  conclusion,  for  the  simple  reason  that  proper  pre- 
cautions have  not  been  taken  to  use  the  sea  douche,  as 
before  observed,  fairly  and  at  the  right  time.  It  is  also 
true  that  in  some  exceptional  instances  sea-bathing 
cannot  be  taken  with  comfort  under  any  circumstances— 
when  the  best  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  its  dis- 
agreement. But  these  examples  are  rare ; and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  in  which  it  seems  objectionable,  sea- 
bathing can  be  had  recourse  to  with  benefit,  if  it  be  used 
with  proper  regulations.  N ow,  as  in  the  ordinary  bath, 
we  should  be  particular  not  to  bathe  when  the  surface  is 
too  much  cooled,  nor  allow  the  body  to  be  chilled.  Half 
should  not  be  out  and  half  in  the  water  for  any  length  of 
time,  but  the  whole  immersed.  The  bather  should  not 
go  into  the  sea  too  soon  after  a meal,  nor  when  he  is 
exhausted,  but  when  moderately  warm  by  exercise,  or  on 
first  getting  up  in  the  morning,  if  he  or  she  be  in  very 
vigorous  health. 

In  the  case  of  children,  it  is  best  that  they  wait  till 
the  sands  have  become  thoroughly  warmed  by  the  sun, 
when  the  water  is  consequently  warmest.  They  should  not 


be  permitted  to  go  into  the  sea  late  in  the  evening,  es- 
pecially if  the  weather  be  in  the  least  degree  inclined  to 
be  chilly.  The  best  time  of  all,  perhaps,  is  in  the  afier- 
noon  ; but  there  is  no  reason  why  a dip,  as  before  ob- 
served, should  not  be  taken  in  the  morning,  if  the  weather 
be  suitable.  The  bather  should  be  careful  not  to  alter  his 
usual  habits.  Children,  of  course,  dine  in  the  middle  of 
the  day.  They  are  ready  for  their  plunge  two  hours 
afterwards.  We  think  it  best  that  the  sea  water  should 
be  allowed  to  come  into  direct  contact  with  the  body, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  dress.  It  is  best  to 
follow  this  plan  where  it  is  convenient  to  do  so.  On 
entering  the  sea,  bathers  should  go  thoroughly  into 
it,  and  not  dabble  about,  to  get  chilled  knee-deep  in  the 
water.  There  is  more  harm  done  in  this  than  in  any 
other  way,  and  it  is  the  fault  of  young  ladies.  Bathers 
should  keep  moving  about,  frequently  dip,  and,  at  the 
outset  of  sea-bathing,  be  a short  time  in  the  water.  The 
latter  is  a most  important  consideration,  and  must  be 
noticed  a little  more  in  detail.  When  an  individual  com- 
mences bathing,  it  is  best  that  he  or  she  take  one  or  two 
plunges,  and  then  leave  the  water.  After  the  next  two  or 
three  days,  five  minutes’  immersion  may  be  allowed  ; but 
it  should  be  noticed  if  there  is  any  feeling  of  chilliness. 
If  SO',  the  time  should  even  be  lessened,  when  a glow  is 
felt  after  one  or  two  plunges  into  the  sea,  but  a cold- 
ness if  the  bather  remains  longer  in  the  water.  It  may 
be  well  to  take  the  bath  twice  a day ; but  for  short 
intervals  each  time.  The  majority  of  persons,  however, 
especially  if  they  bathe  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  water 
is  somewhat  warmed,  will  be  able  to  remain  immersed 
for  ten  minutes,  and  this  is  quite  long  enough  for  the 
majority  of  persons.  At  all  events,  when  the  first  sensa- 
tion of  chilliness  or  coldness  is  experienced,  the  bather 
should  leave  the  water.  Much  harm  is  done  by  a pro- 
tracted stay  in  the  water,  so  as  to  check  the  reaction  of 
the  skin.  Instead  of  the  sea  water  acting  as  a stimulant, 
it  then  acts  as  a depressant.  The  bather  on  coming  out 
of  the  water  should  dress  at  once  and  rapidly.  The  con- 
veniences at  our  watering  places  are  not  what  they  should 
be;  towels  should  be  dry  and  warm,  and  it  should  be 
possible  to  have  a pail  or  foot  bath,  with  warm  water 
to  stand  in,  especially  for  ladies  and  children,  so  as 
not  only  to  rinse  the  feet,  but  as  a preventive  against  the 
body  being  chilled.  Reaction  should  be  encouraged  by 
vigorous  friction  of  the  body,  and  the  bather,  when  dressed, 
should  take  a short  and  brisk  walk,  which  will  call  the 
circulation  into  activity,  if  it  be  at  all  inclined  to  flag. 
If  there  be  any  actual  shivering  or  chilliness,  a little 
warm  tea  or  wine  and  water,  or  some  warm  simple,  may 
be  required. 

We  have  finished  with  the  treatment  of  the  skin  in 
health,  and  now  proceed  to  speak  of  its  management  when 
it  becomes  disordered. 

DISORDERS  OF  THE  SKIN. 

Dry  Skm. — The  skin  may  be  dry  generally  or  only  in 
certain  places.  In  the  former  case  it  may  be  a congenital 
disorder.  Every  now  and  again  one  sees  children  at  six 
months  or  a year  old  exhibiting  a peculiar  harsh,  dry,  and 
somewhat  wrinkled  state  of  skin.  They  never  perspire, 
feel  the  cold  very  much,  and  winds  chafe  their  skin.  There 
is  more  or  less  scaliness,  and  often  little  dark  plates  collect 
about  the  ankles,  knees,  and  other  parts  of  the  body. 
These  can  be  picked  off,  leaving  the  skin  harsh  and  rough, 
like  a nutmeg-grater  almost.  In  these  severe  cases  much 
may  be  done,  under  medical  advice,  by  the  use  of  baths 
and  frictions,  with  oil  or  glycerine,  to  make  the  sufferer 
comfortable.  I n other  cases  a dry  skin  is  not  an  affair  which 
is  congenital,  but  it  comes  on  in  after  life — in  the  child  as 
well  as  the  adult.  The  skin  looks  dirty  and  muddy  besides 
feeling  dry ; it  itches,  and  scratching  produces  pimply 
eruptions.  This  state  usually  arises  from  a neglect  of  the 
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proper  use  of  the  bath  in  those  who  do  not  take  much 
exercise  and  who  are  not  very  strong.  In  other  cases  the 
skin  generally  perspires  properly,  but  some  one  part  is 
harsh  and  dry,  such  as  the  face  or  hands.  Washing  the 
face  with  strong  soap  will  make  it  rough  and  uncomfort- 
able, and  so  will  exposure  to  cold  winds.  The  remedies 
here  are  simple — the  avoidance  of  all  irritants,  tepid 
bathing,  and  anointing  the  face  with  glycerine  and  water — 
or,  what  is  often  better,  painting  it  over  with  a little 
whiting  paste  at  night  for  several  times.  There  is  just 
one  remark  worth  making  here,  and  it  is  this  : Glycerine 
should  generally  be  used  to  the  skin  diluted.  It  has  much 
affinity  for  water,  and  if  the  skin  be  very  dry  and  harsh, 
pure  glycerine  may,  by  rapidly  uniting  with  the  water  of  the 
tissue,  occasionally  do  harm.  The  remark  just  made 
will  apply  to  the  skin  when  rough.  It  is  the  localised 
forms  of  dryness  and  roughness  that  trouble  persons, 
and,  as  before  observed,  these  are  often  the  result  either 
of  the  too  free  use  of  soap  or  the  action  of  irritants. 

Moist  Skin. — This  is  one  of  the  most  unpleasant  dis- 
orders to  which  the  skin  is  subject,  and  it  is  a source  of 
very  great  annoyance  to  most  persons.  In  some  cases 
the  whole  skin  is  affected,  being  cold  and  clammy.  In 
children  it  is  a sign — especially  if  the  perspiration  occur 
particularly  about  the  head,  soaking  the  pillow  through 
and  through  at  night — of  deficient  nutrition,  and  of  a 
tendency  to  or  actual  rickets.  No  mother  should  make 
light  of  it,  but  consult  a doctor  when  it  occurs.  The 
use  of  all  that  is  bracing,  plenty  of  fresh  air,  of  good 
milk,  and  steel  wine,  will  do  wonders  in  these  cases. 
In  young  persons  and  in  adults,  moist  skins  imply  a 
very  weak  constitution,  or  some  special  kind  of  debility, 
and  need  the  physician’s  care.  We  shall  refer  here 
particularly  to  those  cases  only  which  are  partial — such 
as  uncomfortable  moisture  of  the  hands  or  feet  or  arm- 
pits.  Every  one  knows  what  a cold  clammy  hand  is. 
It  may  be  a constitutional  peculiarity,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
unfrequently  seen  in  persons  of  a lymphatic,  lethargic 
temperament.  Here  it  is  very  troublesome  in  warm 
weather.  It  is  possible  in  many  cases  to  find  out  nervous 
debility,  unfair  treatment  of  the  stomach,  an  inactive  skin 
as  a whole  from  neglect,  or  some  cause  of  weakness. 
Locally  much  may  be  done.  Bathing  the  hands  or  feet 
in  very  hot  water  twice  a day,  the  use  of  a solution  of  alum 
and  salt  (two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  of  these  to  a pint  of 
water),  putting  on  prepared  chalk  made  into  a paste, 
sponging  with  a lotion  made  of  strong  ammonia  solution 
(one  part  to  four  or  five  of  water),  may  be  tried  without 
fear  and  with  success.  But  in  other  cases  the  perspi- 
ration is  offensive,  especially  about  the  feet.  In  these 
cases  it  is  often  due  to  uncleanliness.  The  feet  should 
be  washed  most  sedulously  twice  a day  with  warm  soap 
and  water,  and  then  bathed  with  a solution  of  carbolic 
acid  in  water  (one  part  to  twenty  or  thirty).  Clean  socks 
must  be  put  on.  Oftentimes  the  perspiration  soaks  into 
the  boots,  and  there  becomes  rancid,  and  the  unpleasant- 
ness will  not  be  removed  until  the  boots  are  once  and  for 
•Iyer  dispensed  with. 


THE  AQUARIUM.— II. 

FRESH  WATER  VEGETATION. 

Although  the  aquarium,  as  herein  treated,  may  be 
viewed  chiefly  as  an  object  for  the  decoration  of  a room, 
its  utility  as  a means  of  amusement  and  instruction  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of.  The  development  of  vegetation,  the 
peculiarities  of  the  class  to  which  the  plants  belong,  the 
habits  of  the  creatures  that  may  be  introduced  into  the 
tank,  and  the  microscopic  wonders  that  are  invariably 
generated,  are  not  only  a source  of  endless  recreation, 
but  may  be  turned  to  excellent  account  in  the  educa- 


tion of  a family.  The  receptacle  having  been  provided, 
and  the  bed  of  the  aquarium,  prepared  according  to 
the  instructions  previously  given,  the  next  operation  is 
to  choose  the  plants  and  place  them  in  their  proper 
position. 

The  best  and  most  lasting  of  all  aquarium  plants  is  the 
spiral  valisneria.  This,  however,  being  a native  of 
southern  Europe,  is  not  easily  procurable  ; but  once 
established  in  your  tank,  it  will  grow  luxuriantly.  The 


most  prolific  of  the  river  weeds  is  the  American  water- 
thyme  (Anac/iaris  alsinastntm),  but  this  is  a plant  we 
do  not  recommend  encouraging.  Of  its  introduction  into 
this  country  there  are  several  accounts,  the  most  probable 
being  that  given  by  a Cambridge  gentleman,  who,  having 
received  a plant  from  a friend  in  Canada,  kept  it  for  a 
time  in  a glass  jar,  but  not  seeing  it  develop  itself  into 
anything  interesting  or  beautiful,  ordered  it  to  be  thrown 
away ; this  was  done,  and  the  drain  from  the  house 
emptying  itself  into  the  Cam,  carried  down  the  germs  of 
the  weed,  which  soon  spread  and  became  a great  nuisance, 
as  it  nearly  filled  the  river.  Those  of  our  readers,  there- 
fore, who  introduce  this  plant  into  their  aquarium  should 
take  special  care  to  prevent  any  opportunities  of  its  being 
similarly  propagated. 

Another  suitable  plant  is  the  common  frog-bit  {Hydro- 
charis  tnorsus-rancB).  Its  habit  of  growth  differs  con- 


FROG-BIT. 


CHARA  VULGARIS. 


siderably  from  either  of  the  above,  which  is  an  advan- 
tage where  variety  is  desirable.  Of  the  other  plants 
suited  for  our  purpose,  may  be  named  the  arum  {Calla 
palustris),  the  common  stone-wort  {Chara  vulgaris),  the 
water-soldier  {Stratiotes  alvides),  and  the  spiked  water- 
milfoil  {Myriophyllum  spicatum). 

In  the  largest-sized  tanks  small  water-lilies  may  be 
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introduced.  Of  these  there  are  two  kinds,  white  {Nymphea 
alba)  and  yellow  {Nuphar  buieum),  both  of  which  are  to 
be  found  in  ponds.  A disadvantage  attendant  on  the  use 
of  these  is,  that  lilies  die  down  in  winter,  and  their  leaves, 
if  not  removed,  encumber  the  tank  without  enhancing  its 
beauty.  The  common  water-shield  has  pretty  oval- 
shaped leaves,  which  float  upon  the  surface,  and  from  the 
peculiar  way  in  which  they  unfold  themselves  are  an 
object  of  interest.  Reeds  and  rushes  are  sometimes  used, 
but  require  a deeper  foundation  for  their  roots  than  can 
be  usually  given. 

The  best  method  of  planting  the  weeds  is  to  tie  each 
of  them  to  a pebble  and  sink  them  below  the  surface 
of  the  shingle.  Care  should  be  taken  to  arrange  them 
with  some  regard  to  effect,  the  shortest  being  placed 
in  front  and  the  longest  behind.  A glass  of  aquatic 
plants  neatly  arranged 
is  as  ornamental  an  ob- 
ject as  a fern  case,  and 
certainly  less  common. 

After  all  the  plants  are 
arranged,  a little  duck- 
weed {Lemna  minor)  may 
be  thrown  in.  These  float 
upon  the  surface  and  har- 
bour minute  insects, which 
serve  as  occasional  dainty 
morsels  for  the  fish. 

Before  the  intended  in- 
habitants of  the  aquarium 
are  introduced,  the  plants 
should  be  given  time  to 
establish  themselves  — say 
about  a fortnight.  If  it 
be  found  that  a green  film 
overspreads  the  surface  of 
the  glass,  this  must  be 
taken  as  a sign,  either  that 
too  much  light  has  been 
given,  or  too  many  plants 
have  been  introduced  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  water. 

If  the  aquarium  be  suf- 
ficiently large,  a pretty 
effect  may  be  obtained 
by  building  up  the  rock- 
work  till  it  reaches  some 
distance  above  the  water, 
and  leaving  a space  into 
which  a fern  may  be 
planted,  as  shown  in  our 
illustration. 

If  it  be  intended  to  introduce  small  frogs  or  newts, 
which  are  quite  admissible,  the  aquarium  should  be 
covered  with  glass,  to  prevent  their  crawling  over  the 
sides.  They  may  appear  perfectly  contented  and  happy 
all  day,  but  newts  have  nocturnal  migratory  habits,  and 
are  most  likely  to  find  their  way  down-stairs  before  morn- 
ing, unless  prevented.  The  cover  of  a bell-glass  should 
be  a circular  piece  of  glass,  large  enough  to  project  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  over  the  rim,  with  a round  hole  cut  in 
the  centre  to  admit  the  air.  This  also  answers  the 
purpose  of  keeping  out  the  dust  when  the  room  is 
swept. 

Amphibious  creatures  should  never  be  kept  entirely  in 
the  water.  To  give  them  a resting-place,  a little  island 
should  be  prepared  for  them,  in  this  manner: — Take  a 
piece  of  cork  of  an  irregular  shape,  smear  it  over  with 
marine  glue,  and  then  sprinkle  it  with  sand  ; let  it  stand 
to  dry,  and  then  place  it  in  water  for  some  time.  When 

seasoned,”  it  may  be  floated  on  the  surface  of  the 
aquarium.  The  newts  will  soon  give  evidence  of  their 


appreciating  this  provision  for  their  convenience,  by 
climbing  upon  it  and  diving  from  it. 

THE  SELECTION  OF  FRESH-WATER  ANIMALS. 

The  first  specimens  of  animal  life  which  should  be 
placed  in  an  aquarium  are  the  molluscs.  Of  these,  the  i 
horny  coil  shell  {Planorbis  corneas)  and  the  pond  mud 
shell  {Lijnnea  stagnalis)  are  the  most  plentiful  and  best 
suited.  Both  these  aquatic  snails  may  be  found  in 
stagnant  pools  or  sluggish  rivers.  They  feed  upon  the 
weeds,  and  may  be  captured  by  drawing  a net  along  the 
submerged  stems  of  rank  grass  or  rushes  that  grow  close 
to  the  shore.  They  have  been  termed  the  scavengers  of  i 
the  aquarium,  because  they  assist  in  keeping  down  the  j 
superabundant  vegetation,,  and  consume  the  minute  green 
growth  that  accumulates  upon  the  sides  of  the  glass. 

They  are  very  active,  and 
the  motion  of  the  planorbis  i 

is  particularly  graceful.  j 

There  are  also  two  < 

kinds  of  mussel  that  may  | 

be  introduced,  the  swan  j 

mussel  (Anodon  cygneus)  ) 

and  the  duck  mussel  j 

{Unto picionun),  but  they  j 

possess  no  especial  recom- 
mendation, and  require 
careful  watching  lest  they 
die  and  pollute  the  water. 

Among  the  lively  crea- 
tures that  deserve  a place  ^ 

in  the  aquarium,  there  1 

are  few  more  interesting 
than  the  common  water- 
spiders  {Argyroncta  aqua-  | 

tica).  These  form  especi-  i 

ally  attractive  objects  on 
account  of  their  activity, 
and  their  habit  of  rising 
to  the  surface,  drawing  a 
globule  of  air  underneath 
the  water,  and  carrying  it 
down,  as  if  it  were  a jewel 
attached  to  the  hind  part 
of  the  body.  If  the  aqua- 
rium be  in  good  condition, 
the  water-spiderwill  some- 
times weave  a web  and 
construct  its  nest,  and 
live  in  confinement  for  a*  ' 
considerable  period. 

There  are  several  varie- 
tiesof  thebeetle  tobefound 
in  rivers  and  ponds,  but  only  two  that  can  be  safely  intro- 
duced into  the  aquarium — the  large  harmless  beetle  {Hy- 
drous piccus),  and  the  little  whirligig  {Gyritius  natator). 

The  former,  though  large  in  size,  is  distinguished  for  its 
amicable  disposition  ; the  latter,  though  small,  makes  up 
for  its  insignificant  proportions  by  whirling  about  and 
persistently  forcing  itself  into  notice. 

The  caddis-worm,  or  cad-bait,  is  a favourite  object  for 
the  aquarium.  It  is  the  larvae  of  the  May-fly,  and  may  be 
found  in  the  shallows  of  rivers  and  streams.  With  minute 
pieces  of  twigs,  grains  of  sand,  and  other  obtainable 
materials,  these  worms  construct  grotto-like  nests,  the 
particles  of  which  they  fasten  together  by  means  of  silken 
threads,  secreted  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  silk-worm. 

The  methodical,  careful,  and  business-like  way  in  which 
the  caddis  builds  its  dwelling  affords  an  admirable  illus- 
tration of  the  instinct  possessed  by  the  insect  tribe  ; and 
the  operation  may  be  easily  observed  in  the  aquarium,  by 
the  use  of  an  ordinary  magnifying  glass  placed  on  the 
outside  near  the  spot  where  the  creature  is  at  work. 
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CALISTHENICS  FOR  LADIES.— II. 

FREE  EXERCISES. 

As  promised  in  our  last  paper  on  this  subject,  we  now 
proceed  to  give  a course  of  exercises  for  which  no 
apparatus  of  any  kind  is  required. 


placed  upon  the  chest,  the  palms  turned  outwards,  and 
the  elbows  raised  as  high  as  possible,  giving  thus  another 
most  useful  course.  Throw  the  arm  up  to  B,  describe 
the  arc  to  A,  and  return  to  the  original  position.  Do  this 
four  times  with  the  right  hand,  four  times  with  the  left, 
four  times  alternately,  and  four  times  together. 


Fig.  10. 


Fig.  II. 


Fig.  12. 


Fig.  13. 


Fig.  14. 


To  begin  with  exercises  fortJie^  chest.  These  are  calcu- 
lated to  increase  the  action  of  the  lungs,  for  the  muscles 
of  the  shoulders  and  chest  serve  a double  purpose — 
aiding  respiration,  distending  and  contracting  the  coats 
of  the  chest,  and  also  being  utilised  for  the  movements 
of  the  arm. 

I.  Place  the  fists  together  so  that  the  knuckles  meet 
on  the  chest,  the  back  of  the  hand  outwards,  the  elbow  as 
high  as  the  shoulder  (Fig.  10).  The  same  movements  can 
be  carried  out  by  beginning  with  the  back  of  the  fists 

5— N.s. 


The  exercises  which  follow  are  all  to  be  caj-ried  out  on 
the  same  plan — that  is,  first  with  the  right  hand,  then  with 
the  left,  then  alterncitely,  and  then  together,  four  times 
each. 

2.  The  elbows  to  the  side,  the  clenched  hand  against 
the  front  of  the  shoulder,  the  back  of  the  hand  in  front 
(Fig.  ii).  Carry  the  forearm  down  to  A,  return  to  the 
original  position  in  front  of  the  shoulder,  then  up  to  B, 
and  back  to  the  original  position. 

3.  Place  the  forearm  against  the  waist,  with  the  back  of 
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the  clenched  hand  turned  outwards  (Fig.  12).  Carry  the 
arm  successively  to  A,  B,  and  c,  returning  the  forearm 
against  the  waist  between  each  of  these  movements. 

4.  Place  the  clenched  hand  with  the  thumb  in  front  on 
the  back  of  the  hips,  the  back  of  the  hand  upwards,  the 
elbows  pressed  together  behind  (Fig.  13).  Carry  the  hand 
sharply  down  to  B,  and  back  to  the  original  position,  then 
to  C and  back,  and  finally  to  D,  describing  in  doing  so  the 
arc  A to  D. 

5.  The  heels  together,  the  body  erect,  the  hands  hanging 
down  at  the  side.  Bring  the  hands  together  in  front,  the 
fingers  touching.  Raise  them  thus  above  the  head,  the 
elbows  pressed  back,  the  shoulders  down.  Separate 
and  extend  the  arms  till  they  are  on  a line  with  the 
shoulders,  and  then  let  them  fall  at  the  side  again. 

6.  Turn  the  palms  of  the  hands  to  the  front,  raise  them 
above  the  head  till  the  thumbs  are  touching  (Fig.  14),  then, 
keeping  the  arms  and  knees  straight,  bend  forward  from 
the  waist  till  the  hands  touch  the  feet,  then  raise  the  body, 
and  return  to  the  original  position. 

7.  Make  the  forearms  meet  side  by  side  on  the  chest, 
the  hands  closed,  the  knuckles  outwards.  Throw  the 
arms  forcibly  back,  the  palm  and  wrist  forward.  Repeat 
four  times. 

Now  follow  the  shoulder,  exercises,  which  tend  to 
enlarge  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  and  bring  into  healthful 
movement  the  muscles  which  raise  the  upper  ribs  and 
shoulders. 

Begin  with  the  heels  together,  the  hands  hanging  down 
by  the  side,  the  palms  turned  inwards,  the  elbows  unbent, 
the  head  straight. 

1.  Raise  the  right  shoulder  four  times  sharply,  and  as 
high  as  possible,  lowering  it  gently,  then  the  left,  then 
alternately,  and  then  together,  without  moving  the  head 
or  the  rest  of  the  body  (Fig.  15). 

2.  Raise  the  elbows  to  the  height  of  the  shoulders.  Place 
the  hands  in  the  armpits,  with  the  thumb  outwards 
(Fig.  16).  Carry  the  hand  from  A to  B four  times,  first 
the  right  hand,  then  the  left,  then  alternately,  then 
together,  four  times  each, returning  to  the  original  position. 
Next  carry  the  hands  from  A to  c,  four  times  each  arm, 
four  times  alternately,  four  times  together. 

3.  Extend  the  elbow  in  a line  with  the  shoulder,  the 
wrist  turned  downwards,  so  that  the  tips  of  the  fingers  rest 
on  the  point  of  the  shoulder  (Fig.  17).  Carry  the  hands 
to  A,  B,  and  c,  each  four  times,  returning  always  to  the 
original  position. 

4.  Place  the  fingers  against  the  shoulders  in  front, 
where  they  and  the  arms  join,  the  thumbs  upwards,  the 
elbows  in  a line  (Fig.  18).  Carry  the  arms  straight  out 
in  front,  then  sideways,  and  then  back  as  far  as  they 
will  go,  returning  to  the  first  position  between  each. 

Trtmk  and  Waist  Exercises. — Body  erect,  the  hands 
on  the  hips,  the  knees  unbent.  Move  the  body  slowly, 
sideways,  four  times  to  the  right — the  head  bending 
downwards — four  times  to  the  left,  and  four  times  alter- 
nately. Then  bend  the  upper  part  of  the  body  backwards 
and  forwards  in  the  same  order,  but  only  from  the  hips  : 
there  must  be  no  movement  whatever  below  the  waist. 

In  learning  dancing,  women  are  taught  the  exercises 
specially  adapted  for  the  knees  and  legs,  which  will  be 
duly  described  in  a separate  paper  on  dancing.  The 
benefit  of  chest  exercises,  ist,  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th ; shoulder 
exercises,  3rd  and  4th  ; elbow  exercises  (to  be  described 
in  our  next  paper),  ist,  2nd,  4th,  and  5th,  may  be  enhanced 
by  carrying  on  simultaneous  and  corresponding  move- 
ments with  the  feet,  sometimes  letting  the  right  foot  ac- 
company the  left  arm,  and  so  on.  In  No.  5 of  chest 
exercises,  the  pupil  at  the  word  “ Charge  ” should  ad- 
vance the  right  foot  forward,  and  repeat  the  exercise 
with  the  weight  of  the  body  resting  on  that  foot,  return- 
ing to  the  original  position.  All  these  exercises  require 
music  or  a continuous  system  of  counting. 


The  instructor  must  give  the  commands  in  a clear, 
firm  voice,  and  the  pupils  should  be  placed  at  regular 
intervals,  in  full  view  of  the  teacher  ; great  care  should 
also  be  taken  that  they  are  not  over-fatigued,  and  that 
they  maintain  a proper  position  throughout : an  undue 
weight  being  laid  on  either  foot  or  side  of  the  body 
having  an  injurious  effect. 
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SIMPLE  RECIPES  [continued from  p . 

Sausage  Rolls. — Lay  one  sausage  whole,  without  re- 
moving the  skin,  in  the  middle  of  the  rolled-out  pie-crust, 
and  then  proceed  as  with  apple-rolls.  This  is  capital, 
cold  or  hot,  for  hungry  boys. 

Beef  Pudding., — Cut  beef  into  bits  half  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  fat  and  lean  together  ; they  need  not  be  the 
primest  parts.  Make  them  into  a pudding,  as  you  would 
make  apple-pudding,  seasoning  with  pepper,  salt,  allspice, 
and  chopped  onions.  Put  in  a little  water  to  make  gravy. 
People  that  can  get  them,  add  mushrooms  and  oysters  ; 
but  these  are  not  absolutely  necessary.  This  pudding 
takes  a great  deal  of  boiling. 

Saffron  Cakes  or  Btms  are  a nice  little  treat  for  chil- 
dren ; pretty  to  look  at,  and  easy  to  make.  Their  slight 
medicinal  quantity  is  stimulant — likely  to  do  more  good 
than  harm.  Their  tendency  is  to  help  digestion,  and  they 
i are  said  to  kill  or  drive  out  intestinal  worms.  To  make 
i your  saffron  loaves,  cakes,  or  buns,  buy  at  the  druggist’s 
' as  small  a quantity  of  saffron  as  he  will  sell.  Infuse 
enough  of  this  in  the  water  with  which  you  make  your  dough 
as  to  give  it  a clear,  light,  yellow  tinge,  and  the  decided 
taste  and  smell  peculiar  to  the  flower,  both  which  it  will 
retain  after  baking.  Then  make' your  cake  exactly  as  the 
gateau — directions  for  making  which  were  given  in  a 
previous  number  (page  37) — with  the  addition  of  a little 
sugar,  and  taking  care  that  it  rises  well.  If  to  be  kept 
some  time,  make  it  into  good-sized  loaves ; if  to  be 
consumed  or  distributed  immediately,  make  it  into  small 
buns  or  rolls.  Bake  in  a moderate  oven,  neither  fierce 
nor  slack. 

Good  Cotnmon  Cake. — Mix  a teaspoonful  of  good  yeast 
with  half  a pint  of  milk  ; warm  it  slightly ; stir  it  into  twO’ 
and  a half  pounds  of  flour,  and  half  a pound  of  brown  sugar, 
and  set  it  to  rise.  Then  melt  half  a pound  of  butter  with 
another  half-pint  of  milk,  and  add  it  to  the  former  ingre- 
dients, with  half  a pound  of  washed  currants,  or  a few' 
caraway  seeds  a little  bruised.  Again  leave  it  for  awhile 
to  rise.  When  well  risen,  put  it  into  tins,  and  bake. 

Pancakes. — As  these  are  a holiday  treat,  you  will  try 
and  make  them  z.s  good  as  you  can.  Shrove  Tuesday 
comes  but  once  a year.  Allow  eight  eggs  to  a pound  of 
flour.  Separate  the  yolks  from  the  whites.  With  the 
flour  mix  the  yolks,  a pinch  of  salt,  a little  milk,  and  some 
good  yeast.  The  quality  of  the  yeast  is  more  important 
than  the  quantity.  Beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  a froth 
with  a little  milk ; this  is  done  to  help  the  yeast  in  making 
the  pancakes  light.  Mix  this  with  the  flour  and  other  in- 
gredients. Stir  in  as  much  more  tepid  milk  as  will  bring 
the  whole  to  the  thickness  of  batter.  Some  people  add  a 
glass  of  rum  or  brandy,  and  a little  grated  nutmeg.  Cover 
with  a cloth,  and  set  it  for  two  or  three  hours  somewhere 
near  the  Are,  to  rise.  Always  wipe  out  your  frying-pan 
immediately  before  using  it.  You  may  have  hung  it  up 
clean,  but  dust  falls,  blacks  fly,  and  rust  goes  to  work. 
When  the  pan  is  warm,  put  in  a liberal  quantity  of  dripping, 
pork  lard,  or  butter.  When  that  is  hot,  pour  into  the 
middle  of  the  pan  enough  batter4o  make  a pancake.  As 
it  fries,  keep  raising  the  edges  with  a knife  or  with  a flsh- 
slice.  When  the  under  side  is  done,  turn  it  quickly,  taking 
care  not  to  break  it ; to  do  this  cleverly  requires  practice. 
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When  the  pancake  is  cooked,  sprinkle  its  surface  with  a 
little  moist  sugar  after  it  is  laid  on  a very  hot  dish  ; and 
so  on,  until  your  pile  of  pancakes  is  finished,  sprinkling 
each  with  sugar  in  its  turn.  Over  the  top  pancake  squeeze 
the  juice  of  one  or  two  oranges.  The  oranges  are  quite 
an  excusable  extra.  Peel  them  before  squeezing,  and 
dry  the  peel,  if  not  wanted  for  immediate  use.  It  will 
serve  to  flavour  puddings  and  stews.  Boiling  water 
poured  over  it,  with  a lump  of  sugar,  makes  a pleasant 
drink  to  quench  feverish  thirst,  the  bitterness  and  essential 
oil  in  the  peel  being  slightly  tonic.  Some  people  prefer 
the  juice  of  lemons  with  the  pancake,  so  it  will  be  well  to 
give  them  the  opportunity  of  choosing. 

Apple  Pancakes.  — Put  a little  less  milk  into  your 
batter — that  is,  make  it  a little  stiffer,  and  sweeten  it 
slightly.  Chop  apple  very  small,  mix  it  with  the  batter, 
and  proceed  as  before.  The  pancakes  will  require  more 
care  in  turning,  to  keep  them  whole,  but  they  are  very 
nice  when  you  do  succeed.  Stir  up  the  batter  every  time 
you  use  it,  to  mix  the  apple  equally. 

Apple  Fritters. — Peel  a few  large  apples  ; cut  out  their 
cores  with  an  apple-scoop,  and  cut  them  across  in  slices  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  Some  cooks  will  tell  you  to  soak 
them  an  hour  in  brandy,  in  a soup-plate,  with  a little  sugar 
dusted  over  them  ; but  that  expenditure  of  time,  trouble, 
and  materials  is  perfectly  unnecessary.  We  do  not  say 
that  it  does  no  good,  but  you  may  make  capital  apple 
fritters  without  it.  Let  your  batter  be  even  stiffer  than  the 
preceding,  with  the  allowance  of  one  or  two  more  eggs  to 
the  same  quantity  of  flour.  The  frying-pan,  which  may 
be  smaller  and  deeper,  should  also  contain  plenty  of  hot 
fat.  With  a fork,  dip  each  slice  of  apple  first  into  flour, 
then  into  the  batter,  to  make  as  much  stick  to  it  as  you 
can ; then  with  your  slice  push  it  off  the  fork  into  the 
frying-pan.  Turn  it,  if  necessary ; but  there  should  be 
fat  enough  to  cover  it.  When  you  think  the  apple  is 
tender,  take  up  your  fritters,  let  them  drain  on  the  slice 
an  instant,  then  pile  them  in  a pyramid  on  your  dish. 
Fritters  should  be  fried  so  dry  as  to  be  eaten,  like  cake, 
with  the  fingers,  and  served  hot  enough  to  burn  the  mouth. 
Other  fruit  may  be  fried  in  the  same  way  as  apples.  We 
have  eaten  peach  fritters,  in  the  course  of  our  travels, 
but  hold  them  to  be  inferior  to  apple,  the  peach  being 
one  of  the  fruits  which  lose  flavour  by  cooking,  while 
both  the  apple  and  the  apricot  gain  by  the  process. 
Small  slices  of  meat,  cold  cooked  vegetables,  as  carrots 
and  celery,  joints  of  fowl,  &c.,  are  all  excellent  fried  in 
batter.  It  is  worth  knowing,  not  only  that  a great  many 
little  remnants  may  be  dressed  again  in  this  way,  in  a 
pleasing  shape,  but  (in  case  you  have  to  help  to  cook  a 
stylish  dinner)  are  actually  used  to  ornament  and  accom- 
pany other  dishes.  They  are  largely  so  employed  both 
by  French  and  American  cooks. 

Parsnip  Fritters  {American). — Boil  the  parsnips  in 
salted  water,  so  as  to  flavour  them  through  ; make  a light 
batter ; cut  the  parsnips  into  rounds,  and  dip  them  in  the 
batter.  Have  ready  hot  lard  ; take  the  parsnips  out  of 
the  batter  with  a spoon,  and  drop  them  into  the  lard  while 
boiling.  When  they  rise  to  the  surface,  turn  them  ; when 
browned  on  both  sides,  take  them  out ; let  them  drain, 
and  set  them  into  the  oven  to  keep  hot.  Serve  them 
with  broiled,  fried,  or  roast  meats  or  fowls.  Proceed 
in  the  same  way  for  turnip  fritters,  to  be  used  as  garnish 
for  fried  meats,  hashes,  stews,  &c. 

FISH. 

Perch,  Eels,  and  'small  Pike  are  excellent  fried  ; but 
frying  is  rather  a costly  way  of  cooking  fish.  The  fat  it 
takes  would  be  better  employed  in  making  sauce  to  be 
eaten  with  them  boiled.  With  roach,  dace,  and  bream 
(the  bigger  these  are  the  better),  you  may  make  a very 
nice,  light,  and  extremely  palatable  dish  in  the  following 
manner ; — 


After  cleaning  your  fish,  salt  them  for  a night.  Throw 
them  into  as  much  boiling  water  as  will  cover  them.  Let 
them  boil  about  five  minutes,  and  as  soon  as  the  flesh  will 
come  away  from  the  bone,  take  them  up,  and  pick  the  flesh 
off  with  a knife  and  fork,  taking  care  not  to  leave  any 
of  the  little  bones  in  it.  You  will  then  have  a plateful  of 
fish  without  any  bone.  Boil  some  mealy  potatoes  ; mash 
them  ; season  with  pepper  and  salt ; add  a bit  of  butter 
or  some  roast  meat  dripping,  and  mix  up  the  fish  with 
the  mashed  potatoes  equally,  so  that  there  is  not  more  of 
it  in  one  place  than  in  another.  You  may  then  turn  it 
out  on  a dish,  and  serve  it ; or  you  may  put  it  in  a basin, 
and  set  it  before  the  fire,  to  keep  it  hot  till  wanted. 
When  once  made,  it  will  warm  up  again  easily. 

Eels  are  occasionally  to  be  had  in  tolerable  plenty. 
There  are  two  easy  ways  of  cooking  them  which  are  con- 
venient, because  in  both  they  are  as  good  cold  as  hot. 
The  first  is — 

Potted  Eels.  — For  people  with  good  stomachs  and 
hearty  appetites,  there  is  no  need  to  skin  eels.  There  is 
no  doubt,  however,  that  their  flavour  and  digestibility  are 
increased  by  skinning,  although  the  skin  contains  fat, 
which  greatly  helps  to  warm  us,  by  supplying  fuel  for 
the  slow  combustion  within  us,  by  which  our  animal 
heat  is  maintained.  The  pickled  eels  that  are  sent  in 
casks  from  the  northern  countries  of  Europe  to  the 
south  are  never  skinned.  After  cleaning  your  eels, 
and  cutting  off  their  heads,  cut  them  into  pieces  about 
two  inches  long.  Put  them  into  a brown  earthen  pot, 
to  which,  if  there  is  not  an  earthen  cover,  you  have 
fitted  a wooden  one.  Season  them  with  pepper,  salt,  and 
allspice  ; if  you  have  parsley  and  thyme  in  your  garden 
put  in  a few  sprigs.  Pour  over  the  eels  a little  more 
vinegar  and  water  than  will  cover  them  ; put  on  the  lid, 
and  set  the  pot  into  a slow  oven,  or  on  the  ashes  on  your 
hearth.  They  should  not  be  too  much  done  ; • as  soon  as 
the  flesh  will  come  away  from  the  bone,  they  are  done 
enough.  They  will  keep  some  time.  When  herrings 
are  cheap,  and  before  they  are  shotten,  you  may  pot  them 
in  the  same  way.  These  you  scale,  cut  off  the  heads  and 
tails,  and  cut  them  across  into  two  or  three  pieces. 

Collared  Eels,  though  a little  more  trouble  than  potted 
eels,  make  a very  good  and  handsome  dish.  For  this, 
the  larger  the  eels  the  better  ; quite  small  eels  can 
hardly  be  collared.  Empty  your  eel ; cut  off  its  head ; 
open  it  at  the  belly  the  whole  of  its  length ; wash  it ; 
take  out  the  backbone,  tearing  the  flesh  as  little  as 
may  be.  Dry  it  by  pressing  it  with  a coarse  cloth. 
You  will  then  have  a flat  strip  of  eel-flesh,  broad  at 
one  end  and  narrow  at  the  other.  Season  the  inner 
surface  of  the  eel  by  dusting  it  with  salt,  pepper,  and 
allspice.  Then  roll  it  tightly  upon  itself,  as  you  would 
a ribbon,  beginning  at  the  broad  end,  until  you  have 
rolled  it  into  a lump  something  like  a short,  thick 
sausage,  blunt  at  both  ends.  Tie  it  with  broad  tape 
(not  with  string,  which  would  cut  into  the  flesh  when 
cooked),  to  keep  it  from  unrolling,  and  then  cook  in  an 
earthen  pot  with  a lid,  exactly  as  you  do  potted  eels. 
One  large  eel  will  be  enough  to  do  at  a time,  and  be  as 
much  as  there  is  room  for  in  your  pot.  If  undersized, 
you  can  collar  several  (rolling  each  one  separately)  at 
once.  When  you  want  them,  you  take  them  out  of  the 
pot,  and  after  cutting  off  as  many  slices  as  are  required, 
you  return  them  to  their  liquor  for  future  use.  They  will 
keep  thus  several  days  or  longer,  and  are  very  convenient 
to  have  in  store,  to  save  cooking  in  hot  weather. 

Conger  Eel  Pie. — In  many  parts  of  the  country  congers, 
or  sea  eels,  are  often  plentiful  and  cheap.  In  Cornwall, 
where  they  put  everything  into  a pie,  conger  pie  is  one  of 
the  most  approved.  Take  congers  not  thicker  than  your 
wrist  (they  may  be  less)  ; empty,  and  cut  them  into  two- 
inch  lengths,  rejecting  the  heads.  Wash,  drain,  and  dry 
them  in  a coarse  cloth.  Roll  the  pieces  in  flour,  then 
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place  them  in  your  pie-dish,  seasoning,  as  you  do  so,  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  allspice.  You  may  sprinkle  amongst 
them  a little  chopped  parsley  and  lemon,  or  common 
thyme.  Pour  over  them  a tumbler  of  water,  with  a table- 
spoonful of  vinegar  in  it,  to  help  to  make  gravy.  Two  or 
three  hard  eggs  quartered  will  be  a nice  addition.  Cover 
all  with  a good  solid  crust,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven. 
This  dish  may  be  eaten  either  hot  or  cold  ; if  cold,  the 
pie  may  be  a little  more  highly  flavoured  with  spice  and 
vinegar. 

Large  Co7iger,  Roasted,  is  very  good  and  easy  to  do. 
Take  a cut,  about  a foot  long,  out  of  the  middle  of 
one  of  the  largest.  Clean  it  without  opening  the  belly. 
If  you  can  manage  to  stuff  it  with  a stuffing  made  of 
bread  crumbs,  chopped  parsley  and  lemon  thyme,  pepper, 
salt,  and  shred  fat  or  suet,  bound  together  with  a raw  egg, 
your  roast  will  be  all  the  better,  as  well  as  all  the  bigger, 
for  it.  Tie  it  round  with  string,  and  after  a good  dredging 
with  flour,  roast  it.  Put  into  your  catch-pan  a lump 
of  butter  or  some  roast-meat  dripping,  and,  if  you  live  in 
a cyder  country,  a tumbler  of  cyder ; if  not,  the  same 
quantity  of  one-third  vinegar,  two-thirds  water.  Baste 
well  your  roasting  conger  with  this,  dredging  it  with  flour 
from  time  to  time.  When  half-done,  change  the  end  by 
which  it  hangs  before  the  fire,  and  continue  basting  till  it 
is  done  enough.  Serve  the  gravy  with  it.  Large  conger, 
so  prepared,  can  be  baked  in  a dish,  if  the  shape  and 
size  of  the  oven  allow  of  its  being  basted  now  and  then 
with  the  liquor  (the  same  as  you  put  into  the  catch-pan) 
in  the  dish,  into  which  you  may  also  put  a few  potatoes. 
Baking  the  fish  is  less  trouble  than  roasting  it,  but  if 
cooked  in  this  way  it  is  more  liable  to  over-doing  and 
drying  up. 

Skate  is  a wholesome  fish,  often  to  be  had  at  a reason- 
able price,  as  it  bears  travelling  well,  and  is  indeed,  in 
cool  weather,  the  better  for  being  kept  a couple  of  days 
after  catching.  It  is  best  in  autumn,  but  is  never  exactly 
out  of  season.  Choose  fish  with  the  brown  skin  clear 
and  healthy-looking,  the  flesh  and  under  skin  very  white. 
Young  skate,  called  “maids,”  are  tender  fleshed  and  deli- 
cate ; larger  fish  are  firmer,  and  altogether  more  profitable, 
having  thicker  flesh  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  gristle, 
for  they  have  no  real  bones.  The  upper  skin  should  be 
removed.  If  you  have  to  do  it  yourself,  strip  it  from  the 
middle  outwards.  Save  the  liver.  Cut  your  fish  into 
pieces  about  four  inches  square — some  out  of  the  thick 
parts,  some  out  of  the  thin.  After  washing,  throw  the 
thick  pieces  and  the  liver  into  boiling  salt  and  water ; 
when  they  have  boiled  up  a couple  of  minutes,  put  in  the 
thin.  They  will  take  from  ten  minutes  to  a quarter  of  an 
hour  in  cooking.  When  they  are  done,  arrange  them  on 
your  dish,  and  make  for  them  some  liver  sauce,  for  which 
we  subjoin  a recipe. 

Liver  Sauce.  — Chop  some  of  the  liver  into  pieces 
smaller  than  peas.  Put  some  of  the  water  in  which  the 
fish  has  been  boiled  into  a saucepan  ; thicken  it  with  a 
little  flour  and  butter  or  dripping  ; add  some  vinegar, 
with  a very  small  quantity  of  mustard  mixed  in  it. 
Then  put  in  your  chopped  liver  ; let  it  come  to  a boil, 
and  it  is  ready. 

Plam  Boiled  Mackerel,  with  Fennel  Sauce.  — If  the 
fish  have  roes  and  milts,  by  making  an  opening  near  the 
vent,  you  will  be  able  to  draw  the  entrails  at  the  opening 
made  by  the  removal  of  the  gills,  at  the  same  time  leaving 
the  roe  or  milt  in  its  place,  and  also  to  wash  the  inside  of 
the  fish  through  those  two  apertures.  The  mackerel  will 
thus  have  a much  plumper  appearance  than  if  the  roes 
were  taken  out  and  laid  beside  them.  When  the  fish- 
kettle  boils,  throw  in  a few  sprigs  of  the  freshest  light 
green  fennel  you  can  get.  Add  a little  salt,  and  when 
the  water  boils  again,  throw  in  your  mackerel.  Skim 
carefully.  They  will  take  from  twenty  minutes  to  half 
an  hour,  according  to  the  size.  When  done,  lay  your 


mackerel  on  the  strainer  in  your  dish,  previously  warmed. 
Have  ready  some  melted  butter,  not  too  thick.  Take  the 
boiled  fennel  out  of  the  fish-kettle,  chop  it  fine,  and  add 
enough  of  it  to  the  melted  butter  to  give  it  a light  green 
tint . Add  a dessert-spoonful  of  vinegar,  either  common 
or  flavoured  with  tarragon.  You  may  also  stir  in  a very 
little  made  mustard,  but  so  little  as  scarcely  to  be  per- 
ceptible. When  well  mixed  over  the  fire,  serve  separately 
in  a sauce-boat. 

Cods’  Heads. — In  some  places,  fishmongers  take  the 
heads  off  their  codfish  before  they  cut  up  the  rest  of  the 
fish  to  retail  it  by  the  pound.  In  that  case,  the  heads  are 
sold  cheap ; and  when  they  can  be  had  for  somewhere  about 
twopence  each,  they  are  well  worth  buying.  They  are 
in  season  through  the  whole  of  autumn  and  winter ; and 
we  have  enjoyed  many  a cheap  fish-treat  with  a dish  of 
cods’  heads,  which  contain  several  of  the  tit-bits  prized  by 
epicures — namely,  the  tongue,  the  cheek-pieces,  and  the 
nape  of  the  neck.  The  fishermen  in  the  northern  regions, 
who  take  cod  in  large  numbers  for  salting  (to  do  which 
they  are  obliged  to  cut  off  the  heads),  might  be  expected 
to  throw  them  away,  and  waste  them,  in  the  midst  of 
such  abundance.  But  instead  of  that  they  turn  them  to 
the  best  possible  account.  The  tongues  and  the  neck- 
pieces, as  well  as  the  sounds,  or  swimming  bladders  of  the 
fish,  are  cut  out  and  salted.  Even  the  fins  are  dried,  to 
furnish  glue.  The  only  inconvenience  attending  cods’ 
heads  is,  that  if  there  are  several,  they  require  a large 
kettle  to  boil  them  in  ; but  they  can  be  cooked  one  or  two 
at  a time,  reserving  the  flesh  from  the  second  batch  for 
next  day’s  use.  After  taking  out  the  eyes,  wash  the  heads, 
drain  them,  and  if  you  can  let  them  lie  all  night  with  a 
little  salt  sprinkled  over  them,  they  will  be  none  the  worse 
for  it.  Put  them  into  a kettle  of  boiling  water,  and  boil 
from  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  twenty  minutes,  according  to 
size.  Dish  them  on  a strainer,  if  you  can,  and  help  with 
a spoon. 

For  sauce,  oiled  butter  is  good — i.e.,  simply  set  a lump 
of  butter  in  a cup  before  the  fire  until  it  melts,  and  with  a 
spoon  pour  a little  of  it  over  the  fish  on  your  plate.  In 
some  English  counties,  nice  mealy  potatoes  are  considered 
a necessary  “ sauce”  for  codfish. 

F or  sharp  sauce,  take  a few  table-spoonfuls  of  the  cods’ 
head  boilings ; put  them  in  a saucepan  with  a lump  of 
butter  or  dripping,  and  a table-spoonful  of  vinegar  ; dust 
in  a little  flour,  and  keep  stirring  in  one  direction  till  they 
are  all  mixed  smooth  and  come  to  a boil. 

Both  these  sauces  go  well  with  any  boiled  fish,  and  are 
very  nice  served  with  many  sorts  of  vegetables.  To, 
these  we  will  add  a third,  which  will  be  found  equally 
simple  and  good. 

F or  brown  sauce,  put  a good  lump  of  butter  or  dripping. 
into  a saucepan.  Set  it  on  a brisk  fire,  shake  it  round 
now  and  then,  and  keep  it  there  till  it  is  browned,  not 
burnt.  Take  it  off  the  fire,  and  stir  into  it  a good  table- 
spoonful of  vinegar.  When  they  are  well  mixed,  pour 
into  your  sauce-boat,  and  serve.  The  mixing  of  the 
vinegar  with  the  hot  fat  had  better  be  done  out  of  doors, 
on  account  of  the  quantity  of  vapour  that  rises  when  they 
are  put  together.  Although  the  reverse  of  an  unhealthy 
smell,  it  may  not  be  agreeable  to  the  persons  in  the 
house. 

Any  meat  remaining  on  cods’  heads  after  a meal  should 
be  separated  from  the  skin  and  bone  before  it  gets  cold. 
This  rule  applies  to  all  other  fish.  Arrange  it  neatly  on  a 
plate,  and  dust  a little  pepper,  and  drop  a little  vinegar 
over  it.  It  will  furnish  a nice  little  delicacy  when  cold, 
or  you  may  warm  it  up  with  potatoes,  adding  any  sauce 
that  may  be  left,  in  the  way  we  have  already  directed  for 
roach  and  bream  ; or,  after  putting  on  it  the  cold  sauce 
left,  or  a bit  of  bufter,  you  may  sprinkle  over  it  bread 
crumbs  or  mashed  potatoes,  and  brown  before  the  fire  or 
in  the  oven. 
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THE  AQUARIUM.— III. 

FRESH  WATER  ANIMALS  {continued  from  p,  64). 

As  temporary  residents  tadpoles  certainly  claim  a few 
words  of  notice.  They  are  easily  obtainable  in  the  spring, 
and  their  gradual  development  into  frogs  affords  a lesson 
in  natural  history  especially  interesting  to  the  young. 
They  should  be  introduced  in  the  proper  tadpole  stage, 
when  they  consist  but  of  an  oval  body  terminating  in  a 
pointed  tail,  which  is  actively  used  as  a propeller.  Then 


mon  carp,  Prussian  carp,  the  roach,  the  tench,  and  the 
gudgeon  ; the  two  first  named  being  the  most  preferable. 

As  it  is  important  to  know  what  to  avoid,  it  should  be 
mentioned  that  the  stickleback,  though  an  amusing  little 
creature  when  kept  with  companions  of  its  own  kind,  is 
too  pugnacious  to  be  admitted  into  a general  collection  ; 
and  the  same  objection  holds  good  with  the  perch. 

There  is  another  animal  that  may  be  safely  placed  in  a 
small  vessel  in  company  with  those  we  have  named,  and 
that  is  the  newt,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds — the  small 


ultimate  change  into 


DEVELOP.MENT  OF  THE  FROG. 


may  be  observed  the  gradual  budding  of  the  hind-legs,  the  ! newt  and  the  triton.  They  are  both  perfectly  harmless,  and 
appearance  of  the  head,  and  the  ''  ’ ‘ " ” 

the  frog.  On  arriving  at  the  final 
stage  of  its  development  it  be- 
comes amphibious,  and  will  climb 
on  the  cork  island  that  should  float 
on  the  surface  of  the  aquarium  ; 
then,  of  course,  it  requires  its 
liberty,  and  should  be  placed  in 
the  way  of  finding  a more  conge- 
nial place  of  retirement.  When 
the  plants  have  become  fairly  es- 
tablished, and  the  beetles  and 
snails  have  settled  down  in  their 
new  home,  it  will  be  time  to  con- 
sider what  fish  shall  be  chosen  to 
complete  the  furnishing  of  the 
aquarium.  For  the  sake  of  appear- 
ance  precedence 
must  be  given  to  the 
golden  carp  ; two  of 
these,  not  exceeding 
four  inches  long,  will 
be  sufficient  for  a cir- 
cular glass.  The  most 
interesting  of  the  fish 
which  may  be  kept  in 
confinement  is,  how- 
ever, the  minnow ; 
these  little  creatures 
will  live  for  a consid- 
erable time  — some- 
times for  years — in  a 
healthy  condition,  and  become  so  tame 
that  they  will  take  food  from  the  fingers 
at  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  follow 
the  hand  that  feeds  them  round  the  glass. 

From  six  to  a dozen  of  these  will  not 
be  too  many  for  even  a small  aquarium. 

Sometimes  a disease  will  attack  the  min- 
now, and  therefore,  before  being  placed 
in  the  aquarium,  it  should  be  carefully 
examined.  If  a whitish  fluffy  spot  be 
noticed  near  the  tail,  the  fish  should  be 
kept  in  quarantine,  or  it  will  contaminate 
ihe  rest,  and  a general  mortality  will 
ensue.  This  disease  usually  spreads 
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gradually  from  the  tail  towards  the  head,  till  nearly  half 
the  body  becomes  coated  with  a woolly  fungus,  the  fish 
moves  with  an  awkward  jerk,  and  then  occasionally  floats 
helplessly  on  its  back,  till  in  a few  days  it  dies. 

The  loach  is  also  to  be  recommended  as  an  inhabitant 
of  the  aquarium.  It  agrees  well  with  the  other  fish,  soon 
becomes  tame,  and  invariably  thrives  ; its  movements  are 
somewhat  curious,  for  instead  of  gliding  about  like  the  rest, 
it  lies  at  the  bottom,  turns  over  the  pebbles  in  search  of  food, 
and  jerks  itself  round  the  glass  with  a spasmodic  motion, 
resting  occasionally  on  the  rockwork  that  lies  in  its  way. 
It  is  also  useful  in  a sanitary  point  of  view,  for  it  picks  up 
the  stray  morsels  that  may  have  fallen  to  the  bottom,  and 
thus  prevents  the  water  becoming  fouled  by  decaying  frag- 
ments of  food  that  have  been  unobserved  by  its  more 
lively  neighbours.  To  the  above  may  be  added  the  com- 


the latter  is  especially  attractive  on  account  of  its  bright 
yellow  body,  which  is  striped  with 
black. 

An  aquarium  furnished  with  the 
creatures  we  have  named  will  con- 
tain sufficient  variety  in  form, 
colour,  and  habit  to  render  it  very 
attractive  and  interesting,  and  will 
need  but  little  attention  to  keep  it 
in  order.  Care  should  of  course 
be  taken  that  the  water  does  not 
get  too  warm  or  too  cold,  and 
that  no  more  food  be  given  than 
can  be  consumed.  The  best  food 
is'  a little  biscuit  powder,  kneaded 
up  into  pills  about  the  size  of  pin- 
heads, and  shreds  of  raw  beef  cut 
with  a pair  of  scissors ; 
these  should  be  drop- 
ped in  alternately, 
when  the  fish  will 
catch  the  bits  before 
they  sink  to  the  bot- 
tom. This  operation 
should  not  be  per- 
formed more  fre- 
quently than  once  a 
day. 

As  it  is  not  desir- 
able to  disturb  the 
contents  of  an  aqua- 
rium oftener  than  is 
absolutely  necessary,  some  inexpensive 
instruments  are  required.  To  remove 
the  stones  at  the  bottom  a pair  of  forceps 
should  be  obtained — a wooden  glove- 
stretcher,  to  be  purchased  at  any  hosier’s 
for  a shilling,  answers  the  purpose  better 
than  anything  else  ; to  remove  lighter 
matters,  such  as  decayed  leaves,  morsels 
of  food,  &c.,  a glass  tube  open  at  both 
ends  is  the  most  effective.  By  putting 
one  end  of  the  open  tube  against  the 
debris  to  be  removed,  and  then  placing 
the  finger  over  the  other  end,  any  light 
substance  can  be  lifted  out  of  the  water  ; 
to  take  it  out  by  any  other  method  is  no  6asy  task,  and  often 
results  in  breaking  it  up  and  fouling  the  water.  When  the 
bottom  of  the  aquarium  becomes  dirty  from  an  accumula- 
tion of  sediment,  a syphon  of  india-rubber  tubing  may  be 
used;  by  letting  the  tube  draw  the  water  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  vessel  the  refuse  will  pass  out  without  disturbing 
the  weeds,  and  clean  water  can  be  introduced  gently  to 
make  up  for  what  has  been  taken  out.  It  should  always  be 
borne  in  mind  that  an  aquarium,  properly  managed,  needs 
no  change  of  water  ; in  warm  weather,  however,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  add  a little  water  to  make  up  for  evaporation. 
The  writer  has  kept  both  large  tanks  and  small  vessels 
for  more  than  a twelvemonth  without  changing  the  water. 

An  aquarium  is  more  interesting  and  less  troublesome 
than  most  other  decorative  objects  that  involve  the  support 
of  either  vegetable  or  animal  life. 
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THE  TOILETTE.— IV. 

DISORDERS  OF  THE  SKIN  {continued from  p.  6'^ . 

Piniplcs  and  Rashes  of  the  Face. — Infants  at  the  breast, 
when  they  are  much  wrapped  up  or  heated,  suffer  from  the 
development — on  the  cheeks,  neck,  arms,  body — of  little, 
vivid  red,  soft,  raised  pimples,  the  size  of  pins’  heads, 
sometimes  scattered  about,  often  congregated  together, 
and  accompanied  by  a little  red  blush.  This  eruption  is 
called  the  “ red  gum,”  or  “ red  gown,”  “ tooth  rash,”  and  the 
like.  It  is  a simple  affair,  due  to  congestion  and  slight 
inflammation  of  the  skin,  and  it  is  a sign,  as  a rule,  that 
the  babe  is  kept  too  warm.  Formerly,  when  infants  were 
half  smothered  in  clothes  and  close  rooms,  red  gum  was 
very  common  indeed.  As  regards  medicine,  it  may  be 
well  to  give  a few  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda,  to  correct 
acidity,  two  or  three  times  a day — in  the  food  is  as  good  a 
way  as  any — and  to  use  locally  several  times  a day  a simple 
lotion  composed  of  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  oxide  of  zinc, 
a half  tea-spoonful  of  glycerine,  and  six  ounces  of  rose- 
water. A little  borax  and  glycerine,  or  lemon  juice  and 
water  will  also  be  of  service.  In  young  persons  who  are 
passing  into  adolescence,  “pimples”  on  the  face  are 
common,  in  the  shape  of  black  specks,  or  red  pimples, 
which  are  hard  and  raised,  and  often  exhibit  a central 
yellow  spot ; a little  fatty  matter  may  often  be  squeezed 
from  these  spots,  and  from  its  form  it  has  been  mistaken 
for  a worm.  The  extruded  mass  is,  however,  only  a plug 
of  cuticle  and  fat  which  fills  up  the  tubes  of  the  little  fat 
glands.  The  disease  of  which  we  are  speaking  is  techni- 
cally called  acne.  Some  persons  think  that  acne  is  due 
to  a superabundance  of  nutritive  fluids  in  the  body ; but 
this  is  not  the  case.  About  the  age  of  puberty  the  whole 
glands  of  the  body  become  active,  and  if  anything  inter- 
feres with  the  circulation  through  the  skin,  that  is,  makes  it 
sluggish,  the  glands  will  not  secrete  their  oily  matter  pro- 
perly, and  will  become,  therefore,  choked  up  with  secre- 
tion, and  the  collection  of  dirt  from  the  external  air  upon 
the  top  of  the  choked-up  gland  appears  as  a black  speck  ; 
this  is  the  simplest  kind  of  acne.  It  will  be  seen  that  a 
vigorous  use  of  soap  and  water,  and  rubbing  with  a fairly 
rough  towel  is  best  adapted  to  get  rid  of  acne,  because 
by  these  means  the  skin  is  roused  from  its  torpor  ; but  in 
other  cases  the  glands  will  not  only  be  choked  up,  but 
inflamed,  the  acne  spots  will  be  red  and  tender,  and  the 
face  hot  and  uncomfortable.  Here  we  must  use  soothing 
remedies.  The  same  remark  applies  to  those  cases  of  face 
pimples  which  form  a rosy  rash  in  middle-aged  females, 
or  in  those  who  drink.  As  regards  the  general  health, 
there  is  frequently  indigestion  present,  and  the  face  may 
flush  after  every  meal.  This  must  be  prevented,  as  the 
rush  of  blood  to  the  face  only  aggravates  the  acne.  The 
best  medicine  is  about  half  a teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  with  a little  ginger,  in  water,  an  hour  before  every 
meal,  and  aperients  must  also  be  regularly  taken  if  in  the 
least  degree  needed.  After  the  indigestion  is  gone,  the 
sufferer  may  take  five  drops  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  five  of 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  tincture 
of  gentian  in  water,  twice  a day.  Arsenic  may  be 
required  in  severe  cases  ; but  it  should  only  be  taken 
under  medical  advice.  The  face  should  not  be  roughly 
used,  but  bathed  with  warm  gruel  and  water  night  and 
morning ; soap  should  be  avoided,  and  the  following  lotion 
should  be  applied  several  times  a day  with  a piece  of 
sponge  ; it  is  a panacea  for  pimples  of  all  kinds  about 
the  face  : — Take  of  oxide  of  zinc  powder  sixty  grains  ; fine 
calamine  powder,  as  prepared  at  Apothecaries’  Hall, 
half-an-ounce  ; bichloride  of  mercury,  one  grain  ; gly- 
cerine, one  teaspoonful ; and  rose-water,  six  ounces.  For 
use,  shake  the  lotion  up,  pour  out,  and  dab  on  to  the  face, 
allowing  the  powdery  substance  to  dry  on,  then  brush 
off  the  superabundant  powder  with  a soft  handkerchief, 
so  as  to  make  the  appearance  passable.  Everything 


that  flushes  or  heats  the  face,  especially  beer,  should,  of 
course,  be  avoided.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  red 
blushes  of  the  face.  In  the  one  case  the  disease  is  in  the 
fat  glands  ; in  the  other,  the  skin  substance.  The  same 
remedies  are  useful  in  each  case. 

Skin  Cosmetics. — This  is  the  place  to  say  a few  words 
on  the  use  of  cosmetics.  Some  of  them  are  harmless, 
some  are  dangerous,  and  most  of  them  injurious  to  the 
skin.  Cosmetics  are  used  either  to  give  a delicate  com- 
plexion or  to  heighten  the  colour,  and  they  include  soaps, 
lotions,  powders,  and  creams.  The  whites  are  formed 
of  magnesia,  starch,  bismuth  (which  hardens  the  skin), 
lead,  zinc,  white  precipitate,  &c.  The  red  paints  are 
rouge  and  carmine.  The  only  admissible  substances  are 
zinc,  magnesia,  and  starch  (violet  powder).  But  those 
who  use  these  should  be  very  careful  to  well  wash  their 
faces  night  and  morning,  so  that  no  cosmetic  powder  may 
remain  behind  to  choke  up  the  pores.  We  would  recom- 
mend to  all  who  “ uuill  use  something,”  the  use  at  night  of 
perfectly  freshly  prepared  or  well  preserved  elder-flower 
ointment,  and  the  use  of  the  following  lotion  as  a cos- 
metic ; a little  practice  will  soon  enable  the  user  to  finish 
off  the  application  with  a brush  in  such  a way  that  it 
cannot  be  seen  : — Powdered  borax,  five  grains  ; oxide 
of  zinc  powder,  two  drachms  ; finely  powdered  calamine 
powder,  as  made  at  Apothecaries’  Hall,  two  drachms  ; 
glycerine,  eighty  drops  ; dilute  nitric  acid,  four  drops  ; 
spirits  of  wine,  thirty  drops  ; distilled  water,  four  ounces. 
Some  of  the  compounds  sold  under  the  name  of  milk  of 
roses,  bloom  of  beauty,  and  the  like,  contain  lead  or 
bismuth  in  large  quantities,  which  may  after  awhile 
harden  the  face  and  injure  the  complexion.  As  we  have 
already  said,  only  the  mildest  soaps  should  be  used  to  the 
face. 

Dandriff  or  Scurf  ness  is  a common  and  troublesome 
complaint  affecting  children  and  grown-up  persons  alike. 
The  skin  scales  over  very  freely,  bran-like  pieces  being 
constantly  shed,  and  there  is  more  or  less  itching.;  occa- 
sionally heat  and  redness  are  present.  The  scalp  is  the 
part  most  usually  affected.  In  some  cases  the  scurfiness 
is  a symptom  that  there  is  debility  in  the  system  or  a 
slightly.gouty  tendency,  when  internal  medicine  is  needed; 
but  usually  local  applications  suffice.  When  the  scalp  is 
rather  tender,  very  irritable,  and  inclined  to  inflame,  we 
know  of  no  better  application  of  a simple  nature  than  an 
embrocation  made  of  equal  parts  of  olive  oil  and  lime- 
water  well  shaken  together.  The  scalp  should  be  well 
cleansed  with  warm  water,  but  without  rough  handling, 
and  then  the  embrocation  should  be  applied  with  a piece 
of  sponge  directly  to  the  scalp.  This  may  be  done  every 
night.  In  some  cases  the  washing  is  only  needed  every 
other  day ; no  soap  should  be  used.  This  is  for  the 
irritable  cases.  In  the  more  indolent  instances,  where 
there  is  no  heat  of  head,  but  mere  scaliness,  it  may  be 
best  to  apply  at  once  some  slight  stimulant,  either  in  the 
form  of  ointment  or  a wash,  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
user.  The  ointment  should  be  made  of  five  grains  of  the 
nitric  oxide  of  mercury  to  the  ounce  of  lard,  or  three  drops 
of  carbolic  acid  to  the  ounce  of  lard.  The  wash  should 
be  of  the  following  ingredients  : — Spirits  of  wine,  two 
drachms  ; spirit  of  rosemary,  one  ounce  ; strong  ammonia 
solution,  a teaspoonful ; glycerine,  a drachm  ; and  rose- 
water, six  ounces.  Where  the  disease  is  obstinate,  medical 
advice  must  be  sought.  The  lime-water  and  olive-oil 
embrocation  above  referred  to  may  be  scented  according 
to  taste,  and  is  the  best  application  for  general  use.  It 
should  be  mixed  in  small  quantities,  because  it  does  not 
keep  long  in  warm  weather. 

Ertiptions. — These  are  very  numerous,  and  occur  over 
different  parts  of  the  body,  and  it  would  be  an  unprofitable 
task  to  describe  them  in  any  fulness.  We  shall  therefore 
make  some  general  observations  upon  them,  and  give  a 
few  plain  directions  how  to  treat  the  simpler  and  more 
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common  forms.  Whenever  a child  is  feverish  and  really 
ill,  and  any  eruption  shows  itself,  it  should  be  kept  very 
quiet  and  warm  in  bed.  It  is  not  difficult  even  for  a non- 
medical person  to  see  when  a child  is  distinctly  feverish, 
by  the  flushed  face,  the  languid  look,  the  headache,  red 
tongue,  quick  pulse,  and  hot  dry  skin.  If  a rash  shows 
itself  about  the  face  first,  and  there  be  much  sneezing, 
running  of  the  eyes,  and  a little  cough,  we  suspect  measles. 
If  the  child  “ comes  out  ” with  a scarlet  rash  of  uniform 
character,  if  the  skin  be  pungently  hot,  the  fever  very 
marked,  and  there  be  sore  throat,  with  a strawberry  tongue, 
we  suspect  scarlatina.  If  the  rash  show  all  over  the  back 
first,  and  then  above  the  face  and  head  and  other  parts,  as 
little  watery  heads,  it  is  probably  chicken-pox.  When 
modified  small-pox  occurs,  there  is  a good  deal  of  fever, 
and  pains  in  the  back,  and  the  eruption  appears  first  of 
all  in  the  face,  which  is  distinctly  pitted  in  a day  or  two. 
All  these  cases  require  medical  care. 

Red  Blushes  of  various  sizes  occur  about  the  bodies  of 
children  in  summer-time,  and  are  known  as  rose-rash  ; 
they  demand  the  employment  of  a slight  aperient  and  the 
use  of  a little  weak  spirit  lotion,  or,  better  still,  smearing 
over  with  benzoated  zinc  ointment. 

Sometimes,  on  the  legs  of  young  people,  raised  red 
lumps  of  an  oval  shape  appear ; they  are  painful,  and 
they  look  like  circles  of  erysipelas,  or  as  if  an  abscess 
were  going  to  form,  but  this  is  never  the  case.  After  they 
have  existed  a few  days  the  circumference  assumes  a 
bluish  tinge,  and  then  as  the  places  disappear,  hues 
similar  to  those  seen  in  a bruise  which  is  going  away  are 
noticed.  These  cases  require  rest,  quinine,  mild  aperients, 
and  the  outward  application  of  a little  whitening  and  water. 
They  soon  get  well  with  rest. 

Whenever  a child  about  n.  month  old  is  attacked  with 
eruption  about  the  soles  of  the  feet  and  the  parts  adjoin- 
ing the  bowels  behind,  and  there  be  loss  of  flesh,  with 
sore  mouth  and  the  “ snuffles”  (cold  in  the  nose),  it  should 
be  taken  to  a doctor. 

Very  frequently  mothers  are  distressed  by  the  occur- 
rence of  chafings  and  sore  red  patches  in  their  infants 
about  the  buttocks,  the  bend  of  the  thigh,  the  root  of  the 
neck,  and  the  armpits,  just,  in  fact,  where  two  portions  of 
skin  come  into  contact ; the  irritation  is  accompanied  by 
great  soreness  and  more  or  less  thin  discharge,  which 
stains  the  clothes  put  to  the  child  and  gives  them^  an 
offensive  odour.  These  chafings  are  frequently  an  ac- 
companiment of  thrush  ; in  that  case  we  should  treat  the 
thrush  at  once ; the  best  remedy  for  ordinary  cases  is  a 
mixture  made  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  honey.  For  a 
child  a couple  of  months  old  we  should  give  as  follows  : — 
Chlorate  of  potash,  ten  grains;  honey,  half  a teaspoonful; 
hot  water,  an  ounce.  When  cold,  give  a teaspoonful 
three  times  a day,  and  wash  the  mouth  out  after  each 
time  of  feeding  with  a little  honey  and  borax.  When 
there  is  no  thrush,  and  the  child  is  weak  and  thin,  or  very 
fat  and  flabby,  cod-liver  oil  and  steel  wine — five  to  ten 
drops  of  the  former  and  half  a teaspoonful  of  the  latter — 
should  be  given  twice  a day  ; but  the  local  treatment  is 
the  most  important.  When  the  chafings  are  slight  the 
parts  may  be  dusted  over  with  fuller’s  earth,  or,  what  is 
very  much  the  best,  equal  parts  of  starch  powder  and  the 
finely-prepared  calamine  powder  made  at  Apothecaries’ 
Hall  which  we  have  referred  to  so  many  times  before. 
The  object  is  to  keep  the  parts  very  dry  indeed;  night 
and  morning  they  should  be  well  washed  with  oatmeal 
gruel,  but  gently  handled,  the  powder  being  used 
afterwards.  The  child  should  be  kept  scrupulously 
clean  and  dry,  its  napkins  changed  on  every  necessary 
occasion,  and  the  nurse  should  be  most  careful  that 
the  napkins  are  not  washed  in  soda.  Whenever  the 
child  is  changed,  the  powder  should  be  dusted  on  to 
the  sore  places.  In  severe  cases  it  may  be  advisable, 
when  there  is  much  discharge,  to  apply  an  ointment. 


and  there  is  none  better  than  the  lead  ointment  of 
the  old  London  Pharmacopoeia,  spread  thinly  on  burnt 
rag,  and  changed  twice  or  thrice  a day.  Where,  how- 
ever, the  case  is  severe,  there  is  something  radically 
wrong,  and  medical  advice  should  be  sought,  as  also 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  simple  remedies  named 
fail  after  perseverance. 


DOMESTIC  SURGERY.— IV. 

FRACTURES,  DISLOCATIONS,  BURNS,  AND  SCALDS. 

Fractures. — The  treatment  of  broken  bones  is  much  too 
important  to  be  entrusted  to  any  but  professional  hands, 
but  there  are  some  points  connected  with  the  early  care 
of  such  cases  which  may  be  advantageously  insisted  on. 
The  great  majority  of  fractures  are  what  is  technically 
called  “ simple,”  i.e.,  there  is  no  wound  of  the  skin  com- 
municating with  the  broken  bone ; the  more  serious  cases, 
where  there  is  a wound,  and  possibly  laceration  of  the  soft 
tissues  of  the  limb,  are  tenned  “ compound  ;”  and  when 
the  bone  is  broken  into  several  pieces,  the  fracture  is  said 
to  be  “ comminuted.”  In  all  cases  of  fracture  it  is  most 
important  to  avoid  all  rough  manipulation  of  the  limb,  lest 
the  “simple”  fracture  should  become  “compound,”  by  the 
end  of  the  broken  bone  being  thrust  through  the  skin  ; 
and  as  the  muscles  of  the  limb  itself,  if  excited  to  action, 
have  a direct  tendency  to  produce  this  undesirable  result, 
the  patient  should  not  only  abstain  from  all  voluntary 
effort,  but  means  should  be  taken  to  restrain  all  involun- 
tary contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  limb,  as  will  be 
afterwards  explained. 

The  immediate  effect  of  a severe  injury  likely  to  pro- 
duce a fracture  is  ordinarily  a certain  amount  of  faintness, 
and  this  need  give  no  alarm  if  the  patient  is  not  losing 
blood  at  the  same  time.  The  only  treatment  required 
will  be  fresh  air,  with  perhaps  a little  cold  water  sprinkled 
on  the  face,  the  head  being  kept  low  until  the  faintness 
has  passed  off,  when  a little  brandy  may  be  given  if  the 
patient  continues  exhausted. 

Since  severe  accidents  usually  happen  in  the  open  air, 
the  next^  requisite  will  be  to  place  the  patient  under 
shelter  ; and  the  method  of  conveying  an  injured  person 
safely  for  some  distance  is  a matter  of  no  small  moment. 

In  the  case  of  a broken  arm  the  sufferer  will  naturally 
support  the  injured  limb  with  the  opposite  hand  in  the 
position  least' painful  to  himself.  When  this  has  been 
ascertained,* and  if  there  is  any  distance  to  travel  before  a 
surgeon  can  be  seen,  the  arm  should  be  supported  both 
by  handkerchiefs  arranged  so  as  to  sling  it,  and  also  by  a 
handkerchief  or  bandage  bound— not  too  tightly — round 
the  arm  itself,  so  as  to  support  the  parts.  A piece  of 
card-board  (such  as  is  used  for  tying  up  gloves),  or  a piece 
of  a common  hat-box,  four  inches  wide,  may  be  advan- 
tageously placed  on  each  side  of  the  broken  bone  and 
secured  with  the  bandage  which  envelops  it.  The  patient 
may  then  be  safely  driven  some  miles  in  a carriage ; and 
a four-wheel  conveyance  with  good  springs  is  to  be 
preferred. 

If  one  of  the  bones  of  the  leg  is  broken  the  patient  is 
immediately  rendered  helpless,  and  the  greatest  care  will 
be  requisite,  lest  in  moving  him  great  pain  should  be 
inflicted. 

By  far  the  most  satisfactory  way  to  carry  a wounded 
man  is  on  some  form  of  litter  borne  by  four  bearers.  A 
hurdle,  or  a small  door  taken  off  its  hinges,  is  a very  good 
substitute  for  a regular  “ stretcher,”  and  either,  with  a 
mattress  and  pillow,will  form  a very  comfortable  temporary 
means  of  transport.  When  neither  of  these  is  at  hand, 
a blanket  may  lie  used  to  carry  a patient  in  for  a short 
distance,  or  if  four  poles  can  be  procured  and  fastened 
together  to  form  a frame-work,  the  blanket  can  be  tied  to 
the  comers,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  Fig.  15,  and  will 
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then  be  much  more  efficient  and  easy  to  carry.  Whatever 
method  is  adopted  there  are  certain  rules  with  regard  to 
carrying  a stretcher  which  should  be  carefully  attended 
to  : — A stretcher  should  be  carried  by  four  men  rather 
than  by  two,  and  should  always  be  carried  by  the  hands 
and  not  on  the  shoulders  ; the  drawbacks  to  the  latter 
proceeding  are  the  difficulty  of  finding  on  an  emergency  , 
four  men  of  the  same 
height,  so  that  a level 
position  may  be  secured  ; 
and  also  that  any  tilting 
of  the  stretcher  may  throw 
the  patient  off  from  such 
a height  as  seriously  to 
aggravate  his  injury.  Be- 
sides, the  raising  and 


wheaten  straw  laid  along  each  side  of  the  broken  limb, 
and  bound  to  it  by  two  or  three  handkerchiefs. 

In  the  case  of  a badly-sprained  ankle,  or  a crushed 
foot,  it  will  be  sometimes  convenient  to  carry  a patient  be- 
tween two  bearers  in  a sitting  position,  or  semi-recumbent. 
The  first  method  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration, Fig.  i6,  the  opposite  hands  of  the  bearers  being 

interlaced  under  the  thighs 
and  behind  the  loins,  and 
the  patient  putting  his 
arms  round  the  bearers’ 
necks.  This  method  is 
very  trying  to  the  bearers, 
and  could  only  be  en- 
dured fora  short  distance. 
A patient  is  much  more 


F'g-  Fig.  17. 


lowering  of  the  burden  is  not 
an  easy  matter,  and  is  apt  to 
frighten  the  patient  when  un- 
skilfully performed. 

It  is  not  advisable  that  the 
bearers  of  a stretcher  should 
“ keep  step.”  If  only  two 
men  are  carrying  a stretcher, 
and  they  march  “ in  step,”  the 
load  they  are  carrying  will 
be  swayed  to  the  right  and 
left  side  alternately,  to  the 
great  discomfort  of  the  pa- 
tient ; but  if  one  advances  his 
right  foot  and  the  other  his 
left,  the  burden  will  be  kept 
perfectly  even.  The  same  rule  applies  to  the  case  of  four 
bearers,  only  here  the  front  and  rear  men  of  opposite 
sides  should  keep  step  and  be  out  of  step  with  their 
companions. 

A temporary  splint  may  be  advantageously  applied  to  a 
broken  leg  before  the  patient  is  moved  on  to  the  litter,  as 
has  already  been  advised  in  the  case  of  a broken  arm,  and 
for  this  purpose  nothing  answers  better  than  some  clean 


easily  carried  in  the  semi-re- 
cumbent position,  if  placed  in 
the  arms  of  two  men,  arranged 
as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
Fig.  17,  their  opposite  hands 
firmly  interlacing  in  front,  and 
their  other  hands  being  placed 
on  each  other’s  shoulders,  so 
as  to  support  the  patient  be- 
hind ; thus  the  weight  of  the 
patient  falls  chiefly  on  the 
two  arms  behind  him,  and  he 
can  be  carried  for  some  distance 
without  fatigue. 

Another  way  of  carrying  a 
patient  is  upon  what  is  known 
among  schoolboys  as  a “ sedan-chair,”  each  bearer  grasp- 
ing his  own  fore-arm  and  that  of  his  fellow  about  its  middle,, 
as  shown  in  the  illustration.  Fig.  19,  and  the  patient 
grasping  the  bearers’  necks,  as  shown  before  in  Fig.  16. 
This  is  a convenient  way  to  carrjr'ladies  over  shallow 
streams,  &c.,  in  the  course  of  country  walks  or  at  pic- 
nics ; and  as  on  those  occasions  sprained  ankles  are  not 
altogether  unknown,  a disabled  member  of  a party  may 
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thus  be  transported  for  a long  distance  with  relays  of 
bearers,  the  two  working  together  being  as  nearly  as 
possible  of  a height. 

Dislocations. — A dislocation,  like  a fracture,  should 
, always  be  submitted 
to  the  care  of  a sur- 
geon as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. When  a bone 
has  slipped  from  its 
socket  the  limb  is  use- 
less, and  there  is  more 
or  less  pain,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  the 
joint  is  deformed. 

A dislocation  of  the 
shoulder  is  at  once 
the  most  common,  the 
most  painful,  and  the 
most  readily  reduced 
of  these  accidents,  and 
we  venture,  therefore, 
to  give  a few  hints  for 
its  treatment.  A fall 
into  a ditch  is  a com- 
mon cause  of  this 
accident,  the  elbow 
being  caught  on  the 
bank  and  suddenly 
thrust  upwards,  when 
the  head  of  the  bone 
slips  out  of  its  socket 
and  into  the  arm-pit, 
giving  rise  to  ex- 
cruciating pain  from 

its  pressure  upon  the  large  nerves.  This  being  an  acci- 
dent which  may  happen  to  a rider  when  hunting,  or  when 
unable  to  obtain  assistance,  he  may  safely  make  an 
attempt  to  reduce  the  arm  him- 
self, by  using  a gate  for  the 
purpose  of  a fulcrum,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  1 8,  Here,  lifting  his 
arm  over  the  gate  with  the 
other  hand,  the  patient  grasps 
the  lowest  bar  he  can  reach,  and 
allows  the  weight  of  his  body  to 
hang  on  the  other  side  of  the 
gate  until  by  the  pressure  of  the 
top  bar  the  bone  is  forced  into  its 
socket  with  a snap. 

Another  method,  which  may 
be  safely  employed  by  a by- 
stander, is  to  seat  the  sufferer  in 
a strong  chair  and  to  put  the  foot 
on  the  seat  with  the  bent  knee 
under  the  dislocated  shoulder, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  20.  The 
arm  is  then  to  be  grasped  and 
forcibly  bent  over  the  knee,  when 
the  dislocation  will  probably  be 
reduced  ; no  more  violent  efforts 
are  justifiable  in  the  hands  of 
non-professional  persons,  and  in 
any  case,  even  of  reduced  dis- 
location, the  patient  should  be 
seen  by  a surgeon  as  soon  as 
it  is  convenient,  lest  any  other  injury  which  he  may 
have  sustained  at  the  same  time  should  have  been  over- 
looked. 

Burns  and  Scalds. — Burns  are  probably  not  quite 
so  frequent  as  scalds,  but  are  much  more  alarm- 
ing at  the  time  of  their  occurrence,  and,  if  severe,  are 
much  more  serious  in  their  results  than  scalds.  The 
slightest  form  of  burn,  viz.,  a superficial  burn  or  scorch. 


merely  reddening  without  destroying  the  skin,  may  be  pro- 
duced by  a slight  explosion  of  gas,  or  the  ignition  of  some 
article  of  clothing,  which  has  been  rapidly  extinguished. 
Here  the  pain  is  severe  for  the  moment,  but  rapidly  sub- 
sides as  soon  as  the 
surface  burnt  is  pro- 
tected. This  can  be 
readily  effected  by 
dredging  flour  over 
the  part,  and  wrapping 
it  up  in  cotton  wad- 
ding ; or,  should  the 
part  burnt  be  one  not 
readily  covered  in  this 
way,  e.g.,  the  face,  by 
painting  it  over  with  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  collodion  and  castor- 
oil,  or  with  a solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver, 
such  as  the  nitrate- 
bath  of  photography. 
When  the  burn  is  more 
severe,  little  blisters 
rapidly  form  on  the 
burnt  part,  and  these 
vesicles,  as  they  are 
surgically  termed,  re- 
quire careful  treatment. 
If,  as  is  sometimes  re- 
commended, these  ve- 
sicles are  left  to  them- 
selves, the  contents 
solidify,  and  a jelly-like 
mass  is  left,  w'hich  has  afterwards  to  be  got  rid  of 
by  poulticing,  to  the  great  discomfort  of  the  patient ; 
or,  even  if  this  coagulation  does  not  take  place,  the  thin 
scarf-skin  or  cuticle  raised  by  the 
blister  is  apt  to  be  torn  away  and 
leave  a tender  surface  beneath. 
The  best  plan,  therefore,  is  at 
once  to  prick  the  blisters  on  one 
side  with  a needle,  or  to  make  a 
small  opening  with  a sharp  pair 
of  scissors,  and  then  carefully  to- 
squeeze  out  the  watery  contents, 
pressing  down  the  skin  gently 
but  firmly  with  a piece  of  cotton 
wool.  When  this  has  been  done, 
the  case  may  be  treated  by  any 
of  the  methods  already  given  for 
slight  burns,  but  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  fresh  vesicles  may 
form  after  the  first  dressing,  and 
hence  great  care  must  be  taken, 
in  the  subsequent  dressings,  not 
to  tear  open  the  blisters  un- 
intentionally. Scalds  closely  re- 
semble slight  burns  in  both  their 
symptoms  and  treatment,  and 
need  not,  therefore,  be  treated  of 
at  greater  length.  Severe  burns, 
such  as  arise  from  the  clothes 
taking  fire — crinoline  accidents, 
as  they  used  to  be  called — are 
very  serious,  both  as  regards  the  life  of  the  patient,  and 
her  future  comfort,  should  she  survive  ; and  medical  at- 
tendance should  be  immediately  obtained.  Lacking  this, 
however,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  immediate  danger  to 
the  sufferer’s  life  is  due  to  the  violent  “ shock”  which  the 
system  sustains,  as  is  shown  by  the  faint,  semi-conscious, 
and  pallid  condition  in  which  the  patient  is  left  when  the 
conflagration  is  extinguished.  The  proper  treatment  will 
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be  to  restore  warmth  and  vitality  to  the  sufferer,  and  this 
can  be  best  done  by  wrapping  her  in  a blanket,  and  placing 
her  in  bed  (or  before  a fire,  if  it  is  winter),  with  hot  bottles 
or  bricks  so  arranged  about  the  legs  and  trunk  as  to 
impart  warmth  without  interfering  with  the  burnt  surface. 
In  the  case  of  a.  child  (and  of  an  adult  too,  if  conveniences 
are  at  hand),  a warm  bath  is  at  once  the  most  soothing 
and  appropriate  treatment,  since  the  warm  water  (the 
temperature  of  which  must  be  carefully  maintained  at  90°) 
soaks  off  all  the  charred  clothing,  &c.,  and  leaves  the 
burns  in  the  most  healthy  condition  for  dressing.  At 
Vienna,  baths  are  so  contrived  that  patients  suffering  from 
burns  or  obstinate  skin  diseases,  can  spend  days  or  even 
weeks  in  them,  and  anywhere,  with  care  and  attention,  the 
temperature  of  a bath  could  be  kept  up  for  some  hours,  at 
least.  In  addition  to  external  warmth,  a severely-burnt 
patient  will  bear  the  administration  of  some  hot  cordial 
drink,  and  then,  pending  the  arrival  of  a medical  man, 
no  harm  can  possibly  be  done  by  enveloping  the  burnt 
parts  with  cotton  wadding. 

Burns  are  dangerous,  not  merely  from  their  immediate 
effects,  but  from  the  complications  which  are  apt  to  fol- 
low in  their  train.  Thus,  in  children  especially,  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs  is  very  apt  to  follow  a burn  about  the 
trunk  ; and  again,  ulceration  of  the  bowel  is  found  to  be 
a frequent  cause  of  death  in  these  cases.  The  friends  of 
a patient  who  has  been  burnt  should,  therefore,  be  careful 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  medical  man  in  attendance 
to  any  cough  or  difficulty  of  breathing  on  the  one  hand, 
or  to  the  occurrence  of  any  diarrhoea  on  the  other. 

With  the  best  care,  burns  are,  undoubtedly,  very 
fatal  accidents,  and,  as  prevention  is  better  than 
cure,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  urge  the  necessity 
for  wire  fire-guards  over  all  fire-places  to  which  children 
or  females  have  access.  Men,  from  the  nature  of  their 
clothing,  are  much  less  liable  to  burns  than  women, 
unless,  indeed,  they  indulge  in  the  pernicious  practice  of 
“ reading  in  bed  ” by  candle-light.  Even  when  the  first 
dangers  of  a severe  burn  are  surmounted,  the  patient  will 
have  much  to  undergo  in  the  healing  of  the  wound,  and 
here  a fresh  danger  comes  in — that  of  the  contraction  of 
the  tissues  in  healing,  so  as  to  leave  great  deformity 
behind.  Patients  and  their  friends  are  sometimes  more 
to  blame  than  their  attendant  for  terrible  contractions  of 
the  neck,  arms,  &c.,  frequently  seen  after  burns ; and  they 
do  not  carry  out  fully  the  surgeon’s  instructions,  from  not 
understanding  their  importance,  and,  being  intent  only 
upon  healing- up  the  wound,  cannot  understand  the  neces- 
sity for  care  and  attention.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  an 
axiom  that  the  quicker  a wound  heals,  the  more  it  con- 
tracts, and  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  slower  a wound 
can  be  made  to  heal,  the  less  likely  it  is  to  leave  unsightly 
contractions  behind.  In  order  to  prevent  contractions, 
it  is  often  necessary  to  confine  the  patient  to  an  irk- 
some position,  so  as,  e.g.,  to  stretch  the  neck,  or  to 
apply  a splint  to  keep  out  the  arm?  and  these  incon- 
veniences should  be  cheerfully  borne,  when  they  are 
ordered  by  a competent  medical  man. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  here  to  give  a few  hints 
as  to  the  best  method  of  extinguishing  the  flames,  when 
a woman’s  or  child’s  dress  has  unfortunately  caught  fire. 
If  the  sufferer  has  presence  of  mind  enough  to  throw 
herself  on  the  ground  and  roll  over  and  over  until  the 
by-standers  can  envelop  her  with  some  thick  and  non- 
inflammable  covering,  her  chances  of  escape  from  serious 
injury  will  be  much  increased  ; but,  unfortunately,  the 
terror  of  the  moment  ordinarily  overcomes  every  other 
feeling,  and  the  sufferer  rushes  into  the  open  air — the  very 
worst  thing  she  could  do.  The  first  thing  for  a by-stander 
to  do  is  to  provide  himself  with  some  non-inflammable 
article  with  which  to  envelop  the  patient,  and  a coat  or 
cloak — or,  better,  a table-cloth  or  drugget — will  answqyr 
the  purpose.  Throwing  this  around  the  sufferer,  he  shouldi 


if  possible,  lay  her  on  the  ground  and  then  rapidly  cover 
over  and  beat  out  all  the  fire,  keeping  on  the  covering 
until  every  spark  is  extinguished.  To  attempt  to  extinguish 
fire  by  water  is  useless,  unless  the  whole  body  of  flame 
can  be  put  out  at  one  blow  ; and  for  one  lightly-clad 
female  to  attempt  to  succour  another,  when  other  persons 
are  at  hand,  is  simply  to  imperil  two  lives  instead  of  one. 
In  the  case  of  a house  on  fire,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
death  is  more  frequently  the  result  of  suffocation  from 
smoke  than  from  contact  with  flame,  and  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  reach  the  open  air  by  crawling  along 
the  floor  (where  there  is  usually  breathing  space)  so  as  to 
reach  a window,  or,  if  necessary,  by  enveloping  the  head 
in  a thick  shawl  to  exclude  the  smoke  while  making  a rush 
along  a passage  or  down  a staircase. 


LIFE  ASSURANCE.— I. 

Following  up  the  remarks  contained  in  the  article  on 
“Ways  and  Means,”  in  a previous  number  (page  39),  we 
now  proceed  to  explain  the  principles  upon  which  life 
insurance,  or  more  strictly  life  assurance,  depends.  It  is 
usual  to  speak  of  the  hisw'ance  of  any  doubtful  event, 
such  as  fire  or  loss  at  sea,  and  of  the  assurance  of  an 
event  certain  to  happen,  as  death. 

The  theory  of  life  assurance  depends  upon  calculations 
based  upon  the  uniform  mortality  which  has  been  observed 
to  prevail  among  large  numbers  of  individuals,  and  upon 
the  increase  of  money  at  compound  interest. 

From  the  death  registers,  mortality  tables  are  con- 
structed which  tell  us  how  many  persons  out  of  a 
certain  number  living  at  each  age,  die  annually.  From 
these  tables  the  actuary  computes  what  money  payment 
— usually  a sum  or  premium  paid  annually  in  advance 
throughout  life — is  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  a fi.xed  sum,  say  ^100,  at  death.  Several  tables 
are  in  use  for  this  purpose,  of  which  the  principal 
are  the  Northampton,  the  Carlisle,  and  the  English 
life  tables. 

The  following  is  a simple  illustration  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  premium  for  a life  assurance  is  deduced. 

Supposing,  according  to  any  table  of  mortality,  that  out 
of  500  persons,  all  aged  forty  years,  five  die  in  the  year,  and 
that  it  is  required  to  provide  ^500  for  the  families  of  those 
who  die,  the  contribution  of  each  of  the  500  will  clearly  be 
a five-hundredth  part  of  £^00^  or  £\.  In  practice,  how- 
ever, the  premiums  being  invested  at  compound  interest,  a , 
less  sum  than  £i  would  be  required,  viz.,  such  a sum  as 
invested  at  interest  for  the  year  would  produce  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  An  addition  to  the  net  premium  thus 
deduced  is  then  made  by  the  office  for  the  expenses  of 
management,  and  to  provide  for  the  bonuses,  the  nature  of 
which  will  be  hereafter  explained. 

Upon  these  two  simple  principles  of  mortality  and 
interest,  the  whole  theory  of  life  assurance  depends,  and 
upon  them  contracts  have  been  undertaken  by  the  different 
companies  in  the  United  Kingdom  alone  amounting  pro- 
bably to  ;,d4oo,ooo,ooo  sterling. 

Life  assurance  is  an  institution  which  has  now  been  in 
operation  for  170  years,  the  first  company  dating  from 
1706,  and,  notwithstanding  the  large  amount  of  business 
transacted,  it  has  not  been,  we  may  say,  until  1S69  that 
discredit  has  been  cast  upon  life  assurance  companies. 

It  is  almost  essential  for  us  to  make  a passing  allu- 
sion to  this  matter,  as  a temporary  panic  appears  to  have 
then  taken  possession  of  the  public  in  consequence  of 
certain  appeals  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  resulted 
in  the  compulsory  winding-up  of  one  large  company. 

It  cannot,  accordingly,  be  too  clearly  understood  that 
the  collapse  in  that  case  arose  mainly  from  numerous  ill- 
considered  amalgamations  with  unsuccessful  companies. 
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whose  business  was  acquired  at  an  excessive  cost,  and 
from  reckless  disregard  of  the  well-known  fundamental 
principles  of  life  assurance,  which  are  based  upon  un- 
changeable and  mathematical  laws,  that  cannot  be  ignored 
with  impunity. 

The  public  were  very  much  indebted,  in  this  matter,  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  writers  in  the  daily  papers,  by  whom 
this  great  question,  one  of  the  gravest  importance  to  a 
large  portion  of  the  community,  was  very  generally  taken 
up.  Of  their  widely-expressed  opinions  on  this  point, 
these  remarks  are  an  echo. 

The  writer  of  this  article  long  before  pointed  out  the 
mischief  that  must  arise,  if  the  unsatisfactory  methods  of 
business  pursued  by  a particular  class  of  life  assurance 
companies  were  persevered  in.  The  result  proved  that 
his  view  was  correct. 

The  absolute  necessity  of  life  assurance  in  the  case 
of  persons  whose  incomes  are  dependent  upon  their 
lives — and  this  is  so  with  the  far  greater  portion  of  the 
population  of  this  country — -we  assume  to  be  admitted  by 
everyone. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  no  other  method 
exists  by  which  a provision  can  be  so  well  made  for  a 
dependent  family,  as  by  a policy  of  life  assurance,  for  the 
moment  the  contract  is  executed,  no  matter  whether  death 
take  place  the  next  day  or  twenty  years  after,  a capital 
sum  is  provided,  which  can  be  invested  for  the  benefit  of 
the  family  of  the  assured,  or  applied  in  any  way  for  their 
advantage,  according  to  the  circumstances  and  require- 
ments of  the  case. 

No  investment,  in  either  a savings  bank  or  a friendly 
society,  will  answer  the  same  purpose — the  essential 
peculiarity  of  a life  policy  being  that  the  amount  contracted 
for  is  paid  at  death,  whenever  that  event  shall  happen, 
and,  from  the  uncertainty  of  life,  it  does  occur,  over  and 
over  again,  that  claims  become  payable  and  are  honour- 
ably met,  very  shortly  after  the  policy  is  effected.  So  that 
a young  man  with  a fixed  income  derived  from  a profession 
or  other  source,  need  not  be  deterred  from  marriage  on 
account  of  it  being  impossible  for  him  to  make  a due  pro- 
vision for  his  wife  and  family — indeed,  we  may  safely 
say  that  by  means  of  life  assurance,  many  marriages 
take  place  which  otherwise  prudence  must  have  pre- 
vented altogether. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  by  a person  who  has  made 
up  his  mind  to  effect  an  assurance  on  his  life,  is  to  fix 
upon  an  office.  There  are  two  descriptions  of  companies, 
viz.,  proprietary  and  mutual,  the  former  being  joint-stock 
or  trading  companies,  and  the  latter  private  partnerships 
on  a large  scale — all  the  profits  of  the  business  belonging 
strictly  to  themselves,  while,  in  the  proprietary  companies, 
only  a certain  proportion  of  the  profits  are  divided  in  the 
shape  of  bonuses  among  the  policy-holders,  the  remainder 
belonging  to  the  shareholders. 

There  are  numerous  good  companies  of  both  classes 
to  be  found.  We  feel  a difficulty  in  pointing  out  how  a 
selection  should  be  made,  and  can  only  suggest  that  the 
applicant  should  make  choice  of  an  office  which,  above 
all  things,  regularly  publishes  full  and  intelligible  accounts, 
showing  clearly  the  amount  of  the  liability  and  the  sum  in 
hand  to  meet  it,  and  particularly  how  that  sum  is  invested. 
Probably,  one  of  the  best  tests  will  be  the  fact  that  the  state- 
ments of  the  office  fixed  upon  can  be  readily  understood 
by  the  intending  applicant ; for  the  accounts  of  many 
companies  are  so  mystified  as  to  be  unintelligible  to  the 
general  public. 

The  prospectus  of  the  company  should  next  be 
thoroughly  studied.  The  date  of  establishment,  though 
no  guarantee  in  itself,  still  affords  evidence  of  whether 
the  company  has  stood  the  test  of  time.  The  names  of 
the  directors  should  be  scrutinised,  to  see  if  they  are  men 
of  business  and  of  good  standing  in  the  commercial  world. 
The  rates  of  premium  should  then  be  consulted.  These 


vary  according  as  the  Northampton,  Carlisle,  or  other 
tables  are  adopted  as  a basis.  The  Northampton  table 
gives  an  unfavourable  view  of  life  at  the  younger  ages 
— say,  up  to  forty-five— and  the  premiums  deduced  from 
it  are  consequently  higher  than  those  that  are  based  on 
the  Carlisle  mortality ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
N orthampton  rates  are  decidedly  favourable  at  ages  above 
forty-five — the  exact  reverse  being  the  case  with  the 
Carlisle  table. 

The  applicant  would  accordingly  do  well  to  select  his 
office  according  to  his  age,  provided  always  that  the 
office  charging  the  higher  rate  of  premium  does  not  offer, 
which  it  very  possibly  may,  some  compensating  adv^an- 
tage ; for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  rate  of 
premium  is  not  the  only  point  to  be  considered  in  the 
choice  of  an  office — the  amount  of  bonus  addition  likely 
to  be  allotted  to  the  policy,  and  the  character  of  the 
company  for  liberal  conduct  and  honourable  dealing 
being  important  elements  to  be  taken  into  account. 

The  bonus  system  will  be  explained  hereafter. 

The  annual  premium  per  ;^ioo  for  a life  of  thirty  varies 
in  the  different  companies  from  is.  8d.  to  £;z  19s.  3d. ; 
at  sixty,  from  ^6  is.  qd.  to  £"]  15s.  The  rates  without 
participation  in  profits  are  of  course  less. 

Life  premiums  are  usually  paid  annually  in  advance. 
Some  companies  receive  half-yearly  or  even  quarterly 
payments. 

Assurances  may  also  be  effected  by  the  payment  of  a 
fixed  number  of  premiums,  which  are  of  course  much 
higher  than  those  quoted.  Some  companies  grant  endow- 
ment assurances,  by  which  the  sum  assured  becomes 
payable  at  death,  or  on  the  life  assured  attaining  a certain 
age,  and  indeed,  generally,  contracts  can  be  entered  into 
with  the  large  companies  for  the  issue  of  policies  to  meet 
almost  every  conceivable  requirement. 

The  applicant,  if  at  all  likely  to  go  abroad,  should 
ascertain  the  regulations  of  the  company  with  which  he 
is  in  treaty  as  to  foreign  residence,  for  which  an  extra 
premium  is  charged,  according  to  the  healthiness  or 
otherwise  of  the  locality.  The  conditions  in  this  respect 
of  some  companies  are  much  more  liberal  than  those  of 
others.  It  is  now  very  usual  to  allow  free  residence  in 
any  part  of  the  world  distant  more  than  33°  north  or  south 
of  the  equator,  as  well  as  in  certain  other  healthy  places 
within  the  excluded  limits. 

Policies  become  void  if  the  person  assured  die  by  his 
own  hand,  by  duelling,  or  by  the  hands  of  justice,  or  if 
the  premium  be  not  paid  annually  within  the  thirty  days 
of  grace  which  are  allowed  from  the  date  of  the  same 
becoming  due. 

Tables  showing  the  amount  of  bonuses  declared  will  be 
found  in  the  prospectuses  of  most  of  the  offices,  and 
though  the  past  bonuses  afford  no  just  criterion  of  what 
the  future  results  may  be,  still  they  are  the  best  guides 
the  public  can  have  as  to  the  prospects  of  bonus 
additions  to  their  policies.  It  often  happens  that  the 
assured,  from  unforeseen  circumstances,  are  unable  to 
continue  their  annual  payments.  When  this  is  the  case, 
a return  of  some  portion  of  the  premium  paid  is  made, 
such  return  being  called  the  surrender  value  of  the  policy. 
And  here  it  may  be  desirable  to  point  out  that  in  such  cases 
a return  of  only  a small  proportion  of  the  premium  paid 
(usually  about  a third,  without  interest)  can  be  looked  for, 
for  though  in  the  individual  case  no  claim  for  payment  of 
the  sum  assured  has  been  made  upon  the  company,  still 
other  policies  effected  at  the  same  period  having  become 
claims,  the  excess  of  premium  paid  on  the  policy  to  be 
surrendered  must  be  retained  by  the  company  to  meet 
the  losses  occasioned  by  premature  deaths. 

Loans,  also,  for  amounts  varying  with  the  value  of  the 
policies,  are  advanced  upon  their  security,  usually  at 
five  per  cent,  interest.  We  propose  to  continue  our 
remarks  on  life  assurance  in  a future  number. 


THE  DOG, 


THE  POINTER. 


THE  DOG.— III. 

PRINCIPAL  VARIETIES  [continued from  p.  62)- 

The  Water  Spatiiel  is  a moderate  sized  animal,  rather 
stoutly  built,  with  a close  curly  coat,  which  is  generally  of 
a brown  colour.  As  might  be  supposed,  he  is  very  fond 
of  water,  and  appears  to  be  specially  adapted  to  that 
element,  by  an  unusual  secretion  of  oil  in  the  coat.  This, 
however,  often  causes  rather  a strong  odour  when  indoors, 
and  makes  him  less  suitable  for  a domestic  dog. 

The  Setter  is  too  well  known  to  need  description,  and 
is  so  named  from  the  habit, 
either  natural  or  acquired,  of 
crouching  when  he  comes  on 
the  scent  of  game.  Both  this 
habit,  and  that  of  the  pointer, 
have  been  thought  to  be 
originally  the  natural  start  of 
surprise  at  coming  on  a fresh 
scent,cultivated  and  improved 
by  successive  training.  The 
best  setters  are  more  or  less 
liver-coloured,  or  mixed  with 
white.  The  setter  makes  a 
capital  pet  dog,  being  very 
handsome  in  shape,  docile, 
and  intelligent.  Like  the 
little  cocker,  and  in  fact  all 
the  spaniels,  it  is  also  re- 
markably affectionate  and 
mild  in  its  disposition.  For 

sportsmen  who  are  noted  pedestrians,  or  for  shooting 
over  wild  moorland,  setters  are  often  better  compa- 
nions than  pointers  ; their  superior  speed  and  dash,  and 
harder  feet,  enabling  them  to  keep  on  with  vigour  after  the 
pointer  would  be  exhausted.  They  should,  however,  be 
allowed  to  wet  the  body  thoroughly  every  now  and  then, 
and  to  take  a good  drink  at  intervals,  or  they  cannot  stand 
the  work. 

The  little  KmgCharles  z.ndBlenheimSpaniels  are  known 
to  every  one.  They  certainly  are  little  beauties,  as  far  as 
looks  go — and  often  are  affec- 
tionate, good  tempered,  and 
amazingly  clever  at  learning 
tricks  ; but  too  often  also  are 
such  spiteful  little  wretches, 
as  to  be  a nuisance  to  all 
save  their  fond  owners.  A 
great  deal  of  this,  however, 
we  suspect  to  be  owing  to 
bad  feeding  and  consequent 
indigestion. 

The  Retriever  is  scarcely 
a distinct  variety,  being  bred 
from  any  dogs  likely  to  pro- 
duce a suitable  animal.  It  is 
often  bred  from  the  water- 
spaniel  and  terrier  crossed, 
or  a spaniel  and  poodle  ; 
but  the  dog  so  well  known 
under  that  name,  is  generally 
bred  from  the  spaniel  crossed  with  the  Newfoundland. 
Hence  it  much  resembles  rather  a small  Newfoundland, 
but  with  a sharper  muzzle,  and  a sharper  look,  having 


THE  GREYHOUND. 


also  longer  legs  and  a more  lively  carriage.  The  hand- 
somest colour  is  black.  By  care  some  few  strains  have  that  the  original  breed  was  the  hairy  or  rough  variety  still 


such  perfection  through  successive  generations,  that  a 
well-broken  dog  will,  on  the  scent  of  game,  stand  with 
every  member  rigid,  in  the  exact  position  in  which  it  hap- 
pened to  be  at  the  moment.  This  habit  has  now  become 
almost  instinctive,  so  that  a well-bred  dog  takes  to  it  with 
little  training  ; and  it  is  recorded  that  a brace  of  pointers 
have  stood  at  “point”  for  nearly  an  hour  and  a half, 
without  moving  a muscle,  whilst  a sketch  was  made  from 
which  their  portraits  were  painted.  The  pointer  should 
have  a rather  large  head  in  proportion,  with  a broad 
muzzle,  the  lips  or  Hews  slightly  projecting.  The  neck  is 

very  long,  and  set  on  at  the 
shoulders  in  a very  peculiar 
manner  not  found  in  any  other 
breed,  the  shoulders  being 
prominent,  and  higher  than 
the  head  when  the  animal  is 
in  motion.  The  chest  is  well 
developed,  something  in  the 
style  of  the  hound  ; but  the 
tail,  like  the  shoulder,  is  alto- 
gether peculiar.  At  the  base 
it  is  rather  thick,  but  lessens 
somewhat  suddenly,  and  then 
continues  with  a scarcely  per- 
ceptible taper  to  within  two 
or  three  inches  of  the  end, 
when  it  lessens  to  a very  fine 
point.  Some  of  the  best 
judges  affirm  that  this  forma- 
tion of  the  tail  is  the  proper 
criterion  of  good  blood,  and  that  its  absence  shows  a 
cross  ; but  we  are  not  sure  this  can  be  maintained.  The 
pointer  is  intelligent,  and  of  an  extremely  mild  and  affec- 
tionate disposition.  When  properly  trained,  and  in  good 
condition,  it  is  always  willing  to  work  ; and  no  words  of 
scorn  are  too  deep  and  bitter  for  the  conduct  of  those 
who  can  deliberately  shoot  the  poor  beast  with  small 
shot,  not  to  kill,  but  to  punish  him  for  disregard  to  their 
very  likely  contradictory  commands.  No  variety  is  so 
foully  abused  as  the  poor  pointer,  and  no  dog  merits 

or  needs  it  less,  and  the 
owner  himself  is  mostly  in 
fault. 

The  Greyhound  is  in  shape 
the  very  ideal  of  light  and 
winged  speed,  and  when  well 
bred,  is  of  singularly  grace- 
ful outline.  All  the  bulk  of 
the  animal’s  body  seems  col-  ' 
lected  in  the  capacious  chest, 
whilst  the  slender  limbs  are 
models  of  symmetry  and 
grace.  Our  engraving  will 
save  the  necessity  for  detailed 
description,  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  remark  that  inferior 
breeds  of  this  dog  are  very 
apt  to  show  an  awkward 
and  ugly  droop  at  the  loins, 
which  not  only  spoils  their 
speed,  but  also  their  beauty  of  form. 

The  old  English  greyhound  must  have  been  a larger 
animal  than  the  present  breed,  as  it  was  used  to  hunt  the 
stag,  and  even  the  wolf.  Indeed,  we  are  inclined  to  think 


been  perpetuated  without  a recent  cross,  and  reared  to 
nearly  the  size  of  a Newfoundland  ; but  there  is  always 
more  silkiness  in  the  hair  than  is  usual  in  that  breed. 
A good  retriever  is  a wonderfully  handsome  and  intelli- 
gent dog,  very  playful,  and  with  a good  temper  nothing 
can  exceed. 


known  as  the  Scotch  greyhound,  but  which  is  nearly 
■ extinct.  This  animal  is  both  larger  and  more  powerfully 
' built  than  the  English  greyhound,  and  with  very  long  hair. 
We  saw  recently  a noble  anima^of  this  breed,  which 
was  considered  the  finest  specimen  in  England,  and  had 
taken  many  first  prizes.  It  was  as  tall  at  the  shoulder 


The  Pointer  is  a very  characteristic  dog,  trained  to  ! as  the  largest  mastiff,  was  “feathered”  down  to  the  toes. 
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and  of  an  iron-grey  colour.  Like  the  modern  greyhound, 
the  dog  was  good-tempered  enough,  but  had  an  unmis- 
takably ferocious  look  about  the  head.  The  few  who 
possess  these  dogs  now  are  anxiously  endeavouring  to  per- 
petuate them,  and  we  trust  their  efforts  may  be  successful. 

The  greyhound  is  moderately  affectionate  and  intelli- 
gent, but  sometimes  snappish  to  strangers.  As  is  well 
known,  it  is  now  only  employed  in  coursing. 

The  other  hounds,  such  as  the  foxhound,  the  harrier, 
and  the  beagle,  do  not  belong  in  any  sense  to  the  house- 
hold, being,  as  a rule;  only  adapted  for  the  pack.  They 
vary  in  size,  but  resemble  each  other  remarkably  in  shape 
and  qualities.  We  believe  them  all  to  have  been  originally 
derived  from  the  bloodhound,  crossed 
with  the  greyhound,  but  we  question  very 
much  if  there  be  not  a dash  of  the  bull- 
dog in  some  celebrated  strains,  though  this 
has  been  denied  by  good  authorities. 

Hounds  are  kept  under  the  severest  dis- 
cipline, but  when  not  under  the  control 
of  the  huntsman,  whipper-in,  or  other 
attendants,  are  highly  dangerous  to 
strangers.  ' There  are,  however,  individual 
dogs  which  have  shown  remarkable  attach- 
ment and  docility. 

Of  Sheep  Dogs  there  are  two  kinds,  the 
English  rough  sheep  dog,  which  very 
much  resembles  a very  large  rough  terrier 
without  a tail,  and  the  Scotch  collie.  The 
English  dog  is  a very  useful  animal,  having  a splendid 
constitution  and  great  intelligence;  but  the  Scotch  collie 
is  a far  superior  breed,  and  is  every  year  becoming  more 
highly  prized  in  England.  This  beautiful  breed  has 
a very  fox-like  muzzle,  expressive  but  shy-looking  eyes, 
sharp  and  graceful  ears  turning  well  over  forwards,  and 
generally  a white  line  down  the  forehead  between  the 
eyes.  There  are  both  smooth  and  rough  varieties — the 
latter  is  most  admired — but  his  coat  is  different  from 
that  of  the  Newfoundland,  the  hair  being  closer  and 
straighter,  and  not  so  long.  The  tail 
is  very  large  and  bushy,  and  when 
running  is  always  carried  high,  though 
in  repose  it  droops.  The  loins  are 
beautifully  arched,  and  the  whole  out- 
line remarkably  sprightly  and  graceful. 

Down  the  legs  the  coat  is  short.  The 
colour  varies  greatly. 

The  true-bred  collie  is  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  dogs  in  the  world,  and 
perhaps  surpasses  all  others  in  quick 
resource  and  readiness  of  invention  in 
cases  of  emergency.  It  is  in  minding 
sheep,  however,  that  its  capacities  are 
best  tested  ; for  having  been  trained 
to  this  work  for  generations,  a well- 
bred  collie  takes  to  it  “ naturally,”  and  needs  compara- 
tively little  training.  A Scotch  shepherd  said  his  dog 
“could  do  anything  except  carry  the  hurdles,”  and  the 
praise  was  not  exaggerated. 

The  Dalmatian  or  Carriage  Dog  is  doubtless  a hound, 
the  well-known  spotted  skin  having  probably  appeared 
accidentally  from  some  cross.  As  a rule,  they  seem  to 
care  most  for  the  stable,  and  hence  are  not  adapted  for 
domestic  pets,  though  inoffensive  and  good-tempered ; but 
we  have  known  individuals  which  have  displayed  con- 
siderable intelligence  and  affection. 

Many  less  marked  varieties  have  been  omitted  from  our 
list,  and  we  will  only  add  in  conclusion  that  in  choosing 
a dog,  care  should  always  be  taken  to  ascertain  his  dispo- 
sition. Individuals  of  every  race  may  be  troublesome  or 
even  actually  ferocious,  and  every  person  owes  it  to  society 
not  to  keep  a dangerous  dog.  In  our  next  paper  we  shall 
enter  upon  the  subject  of  trainhig  dogs. 


THE  HOUSEHOLD  MECHANIC.— V. 

WOODS  USED  IN  HOUSEHOLD  CARPENTRY. 

Having  completed  our  survey  of  the  most  necessary 
tools,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  make  acquaintance  with 
the  few  sorts  of  wood  we  shall  at  first  require,  to  be 
able  to  at  once  proceed  with  a practical  job.  In  starting, 
we  feel  that  a few  words  on  the  all-important  subject  of 
seasoning  may  possibly  save  some  of  our  readers  much 
unnecessary  trouble  and  vexation.  When  a living  tree 
is  cut  down,  the  pores  or  vessels  between  the  fibres  will 
be  found  to  be  full  of  sap,  and  it  is  in  the  complete, 
though  gradual  extraction  of  this  sap,  that  the  success 
of  the  process  of  “seasoning”  consists. 
If  we  look  at  the  section  across  the  grain 
of  a tree,  which  is  mostly  nearly  circular, 
we  shall  notice  a number  of  annular  rows 
of  fibres,  or  rather  the  ends  of  them,  and 
it  is  from  between  these  rings  that  the 
sap  has  to  escape.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  the  cells  contained  between  the  rings 
nearest  to  the  surface  will  be  the  first  to 
lose  their  moisture,  and  that  the  heart  of 
the  wood  will  continue  wet  long  after  the 
outside  is  ready  for  use. 

It  is  also  well  known  that  in  the  process 
of  drying,  wood  contracts  considerably  ; 
but  the  inner  fibres,  being  protected  from 
the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  by  the 
outer  rows,  do  not  shrink  in  the  same  proportion.  The 
consequence  will  be  readily  seen  by  reference  to  the 
diagram.  Fig.  40,  which  shows  the  result  which  is  almost 
sure  to  ensue  if  a log  of  green  wood  is  merely  left  to  take 
care  of  itself.  It  cracks  in  directions  mostly  radial.  To 
prevent  this,  it  is  common  to  grease  or  wax  the  ends  and 
sides  of  the  log  to  defend  it  from  the  results  consequent 
upon  a too  sudden  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  The 
effect  is  much  more  completely  avoided,  however,  by 
having  the  logs  split  into  quarters  where  the  tree  is  of 
sufficient  size  to  warrant  it,  although 
this  plan  is  not  economical.  The 
only  safe  means  to  guard  against 
the  disastrous  effects  of  too  sudden 
drying,  is  to  expose  the  wood  very  gra- 
dually to  the  influence  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. It  is  considered  that,  inthe  case 
of  large  timber,  the  process  of  season- 
ing is  much  facilitated  by  an  immer- 
sion in  water,  which  is  said  to  dilute 
the  sap  ; anyhow  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance  that  wood  should  be  quite 
dry  before  being  used,  as,  if  it  is  not,  the 
finished  work  will  warp  and  shrink  in 
a manner  very  unsatisfactory  and  dis- 
couraging ; none  of  our  readers  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  possess  access  to  plantations  of  grow- 
ing timber,  must  imagine  they  will  be  able  to  cut  down  a 
tree  and  use  it  at  once  to  any  advantage.  It  will  be  found 
much  more  economical  to  purchase  just  the  required 
article  from  some  respectable  timber  or  hard-wood  mer- 
chant, who  will  only  supply  it  in  a condition  fit  for 
immediate  use.  Shrinking  does  not  take  place  to  any 
sensible  degree  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  fibre. 

The  time  allowed  for  seasoning  should  in  no  case  be 
less  than  two  years,  and  in  the  large  hard  woods  must 
be  even  considerably  longer. 

We  have  selected  the  following  six  woods  as  being  at 
once  the  most  likely  to  be  used  in  household  carpentry, 
and  at  the  same  time  enough  for  our  present  purposes, 
and  shall  describe  the  more  valuable  and  exclusively 
ornamental  varieties  as  occasion  requires  : — 

Ash  {Fraxinus). — The  wood  of  this  tree,  which  is  a 
native  of  Britain  and  North  Europe,  is  one  of  the  toughest. 
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most  flexible,  and  elastic  of  home-grown  timbers,  and  for 
this  reason  is  eminently  suited  to  all  purposes  requiring 
these  qualifications,  such  as  the  construction  of  agricultural 
tools,  wooden  springs,  frames  of  railway  carriages,  wheels, 
&c. ; but  as  it  is  of  very  slight  durability,  it  is  not  suitable 
for  construction  of  out-door  work,  or  building  purposes. 

Some  specimens  may  be  found  dark  and  beautifully 
marked  in  grain,  and  are  then  much  prized  for  cabinet 
work. 

Beech  {Fagiis  sylvaticd)  is  a tree  which  attains  con- 
siderable size  in  this  country,  the  wood  of  which  is  of  a 
reddish  brown  colour,  and  of  very  even  texture  and  fine 
grain.  It  is  much  used  in  small  turned  work,  handles  for 
tools,  common  furniture,  &c. ; but  is  unsuited  for  building 
purposes,  owing  to  its  liability  to  be  attacked  by  a small 
worm  and  dry  rot.  It  stands  water  well,  however,  and  is 
comparatively  cheap. 

Ma]ioga?iy  {Siuictenia)  is  the  most  universally  known 
and  prized  of  the  furniture  woods,  as  its  immense  size  and 
great  soundness,  its  almost  perfect  immunity  from  dry  rot, 
its  freedom  from  shrinkage,  and  its  beautiful  appearance, 
render  it  the  most  valuable  of  all  woods  for  domestic 
purposes.  The  finest  in  grain,  or  Spanish,  is  imported 
from  Cuba,  and  is  mostly  cut  into  veneers,  which  are  over- 
laid on  common  and  cheaper  wood.  The  Honduras  is 
lighter  in  colour  and  weight  than  Spanish,  but  is  better 
for  solid  work. 

Mahogany  is  also  good  for  turning,  and  admits  of  a 
fine  polish. 

Oak  (Quercus). — It  is  from  the  numerous  varieties  of 
oak  that  our  strongest  and  most  durable  timber  for  heavy 
building  purposes  and  ship -building  is  selected,  the 
wood  being  of  immense  strength  and  large  size,  and 
peculiarly  unsusceptible  to  the  attacks  of  the  weather. 
There  are  many  different  varieties,  nearly  all  being  found 
in  the  temperate  zone.  The  growth  of  the  oak  is  slow, 
and  the  wood  is  consequently  hard  and  firm,  and  of  great 
tenacity,  the  best  being  of  a light  brown  colour. 

The  darker  kinds  are  softer  and  less  durable,  but  being 
in  most  cases  beautifully  marked  with  crossings  of  lighter 
colour,  called  the  flower,  are  much  prized  for  ornamental 
purposes,  especially  in  church  architecture  and  carving. 

Oak  is  rather  difficult  to  work,  owing  to  its  great  hard- 
ness, but  is  susceptible  of  a splendid  polish.  Wheel- 
^vrights  use  oak  almost  exclusively  for  the  spokes  of 
'.vheels,  the  rims  or  felloes  being  generally  ash,  and  the 
naves  elm. 

Pine  (Finns). — Under  this  head  properly  come  all  the 
varieties  of  the  order  Conifcrcc.,  such  as  fir,  white  and 
yellow  deal,  larch,  &c.  The  different  species  of  pine 
supply  the  largest  part  of  the  timber  employed  for  build- 
ing purposes,  on  account  of  the  immense  size  and 
straightness  of  the  wood,  the  abundance  of  the  supply, 
and  the  case  and  facility  with  which  it  can  be  worked, 
combined  with  its  durability  and  comparative  strength. 

A large  proportion  is  imported  from  Russia  and 
Norway,  and  other  mountainous  countries  produce 
great  quantities.  The  durability  of  the  pine  tribe  is  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  resin  and  turpentine  con- 
tained. 

Yellow  deal.,  as  it  is  called,  is  the  best  for  carpenters, 
is  even  and  straight  in  grain,  and  tolerably  free  from 
knots.  Some  varieties  are  entirely  without  these  knots, 
such  as  St.  John’s  pine,  imported  from  Newfoundland, 
which  may  often  be  had  two  or  three  feet  wide  and  forty 
feet  long.  This  kind  is  very  soft,  however. 

The  white  kinds  are  harder  and  freer  from  resin,  but 
less  durable  if  exposed  to  variations  of  moisture. 

Larch  is  softest  of  all,  but  the  grain  is  large  and  coarse, 
and,  owing  to  the  immense  quantity  of  turpentine  con- 
tained in  it,  is  well  suited  for  out-door  work,  such  as 
fence-posts,  buried  work,  cS:c. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  while  here  just  to  touch  upon  the 


various  technical  terms  applied  to  the  sizes  into  which 
pine  and  other  woods  are  cut. 

In  its  largest  state  (generally  about  one  foot  square  and 
of  indefinite  length)  it  is  known  as  timber,  and  when  cut 
into  three  slices,  these  are  known  as  deals — deal  being 
only  the  name  for  a certain  size  of  pine,  and  not,  as  is 
erroneously  supposed  by  many,  a species  of  wood  by 
itself.  A smaller  size  than  deals,  about  seven  inches  by 
two  or  three,  are  termed  battens ; and  deals  ripped  into 
three  or  four  nearly  square  logs,  of  two  inches  by  three, 
or  three  inches  by  four,  are  known  as  quartering.  If 
sawn  into  slices  of  about  one  inch  by  nine  to  twelve  wide, 
these  slices  go  under  the  name  of  planks,  which  being 
again  sliced  form  boards.  If  sliced  diagonally,  from 
corner  to  corner,  feather-edged  or  weather-boards  will  be 
produced.  These  are  used  for  roofs  and  outsides  of 
sheds  to  throw  off  the  wet.  Thinner  slices  than  boards 
are  leaves  and  veneers,  each  different  thickness  being 
reckoned  by  its  size  in  inches,  or  parts  of  an  inch.  In 
the  midst  of  the  immense  variety  of  size  and  quality  it 
would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  give  any  idea  about  cost ; 
but  pine  may  be  obtained  at  any  respectable  timber-mer- 
chant’s at  a cost  within  the  capacity  of  almost  every  purse, 
as  it  is  the  cheapest  of  all  woods. 

Walmct  (Jnglans  j'egia)  is  highly  esteemed  as  a furni- 
ture wood,  and  is  procurable  of  large  size.  The  colour  of 
the  wood  is  grey, with  brown  or  black  blotches  and  streaks, 
which  deepen  in  colour  towards  the  centre  of  the  tree. 
The  grain  is  rather  large  and  coarse,  as  the  growth  of  the 
tree  is  comparatively  rapid.  Walnut  is  easily  worked,  and 
susceptible  of  a fine  polish.  Its  principal  consumption  is 
for  gun-stocks,  for  which  it  is  admirably  suited,  owing  to 
its  light  weight  and  durability. 

JOINTS. 

Having  now  the  materials  and  tools  before  us,  let  us  go 
through  a short  preliminary  course  of  what  may  fairly  be 
called  carpenters’  joints,  as  the  very  essence  of  carpentry 
is  a thorough  knowledge  of  how  to  build  up  of  many  pieces 
a fabric  of  the  greatest  possible  strength,  with  the  smallest 
outlay  of  material,  bearing  in  mind  the  influence  which 
humidity  or  over-dryness  exerts  over  all  kinds  of  wood. 
If  our  reader  is  new  to  the  work,  let  him  commence  by 
taking  a log  of  quartering,  say  three  feet  long,  and  planing 
it  up  square,  testing  its  accuracy  as  directed  in  our 
remarks  on  the  square.  When  he  has  accomplished  this 
feat  satisfactorily,  he  may  saw  the  log  in  half  with  the 
tenon-saw,  and  will  then  have  two  logs  eighteen  inches, 
long,  with  which  to  make  the  first  and  simplest  joint  in 
carpentry — the  cross  joint.  The  object  will  be  merely 
to  let  the  two  pieces  one  into  the  other  at  right  angles, 
until  their  corresponding  surfaces  are  flush  or  level,  that 
is  to  say,  the  part  where  the  joint  is  made  shall  be  no 
thicker  than  the  log  itself.  The  quartering,  we  will  say,  is. 
three  inches  by  two,  and  we  will  make  the  joint  flat-wise. 
Lay  down  log  No.  i,  and  mark  a line  across  it  with  the 
square  and  pencil  or  striking-knife ; from  this  line  measure 
the  width  of  the  log  to  be  let  in,  and  also  draw  this  line- 
across  with  the  square,  and  produce  each  of  these  lines 
round  the  narrow  sides  of  the  log.  Set  the  marking-gauge 
to  half  the  thickness  of  the  narrow  side,  and  mark  on  both 
sides  with  it  between  the  two  lines.  The  part  thus, 
marked  off  must  be  removed  by  sawing  the  lines  across 
the  grain,  and  then  chiselling  the  piece  out,  thus  leaving  a 
gap  in  log  No.  I three  inches  wide  and  one  inch  deep. 
Take  exactly  the  same  course  with  log  No.  2,  and,  if 
properly  done,  the  two  will  fit  exactly  together,  in  the  form 
of  a cross.  This  joint  may  be  varied,  for  practice,  by 
placing  the  logs  obliquely  to  each  other,  instead  of  at  right 
angle^  in  which  case,  the  required"  angle  must  be  got  by 
the  mitre  bevel,  instead  of  the  square.  Fig.  41  shows  the 
finished  joint.  This  joint  is  much  used  in  wooden  erections, 
especially  in  its  oblique  form,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 
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HINTS  TO  LETTER-WRITERS.— I. 

Most  persons  have  to  write  letters,  and  it  is  desirable 
that  in  doing  so  attention  should  be  paid  to  a number  of 
details.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a well-written  letter  is 
often  a great  advantage  to  the  sender,  while  it  is  always  a 
pleasure  to  the  receiver.  The  result  is  promoted  by  the 
proper  choice  of  paper  and  envelopes,  pens  and  ink.  All 
these  are  so  cheap  and  easily  obtainable  that  there  is 
seldom  any  excuse  for  the  use  of  inferior  materials,  which 
are  at  once  impediments  to  good  writing,  and  indica- 
tions of  neglect.  The  writer  should  endeavour  to  execute 
his  penmanship  in  a free  and  legible  hand,  so  as  to 
be  neither  crabbed  and  inelegant,  nor  overloaded  with 
flourishes.  Some  persons  of  distinction,  we  know,  have 
been  famous  for  their  bad  writing  ; and  it  is  a fact  that 
they  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  read  it  themselves. 
We  do  not  think  there  is  a valid  excuse  for  this  sort  of 
thing,  and  we  are  sure  that  it  can  be  avoided  by  proper 
attention  and  practice.  The  opposite  evil  of  fine  writing, 
which  covers  a sheet  of  paper  with  fancy  curves  and 
luxuriant  flourishes,  is  almost  as  much  to  be  deprecated. 
A somewhat  compact  hand,  with  every  letter  defined,  is 
the  best  for  all  purposes.  It  need  not  be  formal  and 
precise,  without  character,  “ like  copper-plate,”  in  order  to 
be  good ; but  it  must  be  accurate  and  readable.  Some 
persons  think  it  beneath  them  to  dot  an  /,  to  cross  a t, 
and  to  distinguish  between  such  letters  as  n and  u ; but 
all  who  aspire  to  pleasing  those  they  write  to,  and  getting 
a good  name,  will  be  mindful  of  such  matters.  It  may 
happen  that  the  character  of  a young  writer  will  be  partly 
estimated  by  his  regard  to  correctness  in  his  letters  ; and 
we  all  know  how  much  may  depend  on  the  estimate 
formed. 

Spelling  is  a decided  accomplishment,  and  of  even  more 
importance  than  graceful  penmanship.  Therefore  let 
diligent  heed  be  given  to  this,  and  let  every  word  be 
spelt  as  accurately  as  in  a printed  book. 

When  the  words  are  written  in  a scrawling  and  irregu- 
lar hand  ; when  the  lines  are  at  uneven  distances,  or  not 
straight  across  the  page  ; when  the  characters  are  ill- 
formed,  the  paper  blotted,  and  the  spelling  bad,  the  whole 
letter  has  an  air  of  decided  vulgarity  and  negligence 

Persons  who  really  ought  to  know  better,  and  who  have 
had  a good  deal  of  instruction,  sometimes  fall  into  the 
error  of  using  small  letters  where  capitals  are  necessary. 
Thus  they  will  write  a small  i,  when  speaking  of  them- 
selves, instead  of  using  a capital  /,  and  they  will  even 
begin  proper  names  of  persons  and  places  with  small 
letters  if  they  do  not  happen  to  begin  a sentence. 

There  is  another  fault  of  which  some  are  guilty,  and  it 
is  to  write  a whole  letter  as  if  it  were  a single  sentence. 
They  run  on  from  beginning  to  end,  joining  their  words 
with  ifs,  ands,  buts,  and  so  forth,  until  their  name  at  the 
conclusion  winds  up  the  whole.  Of  course  such  persons 
never  think  of  their  stops  ; and,  indeed,  the  use  of  stops, 
or  punctuation,  is  very  commonly  neglected  in  otherwise 
well-written  letters.  The  number  of  persons  who  carefully 
mark  the  stops  in  their  epistles  is  very  small  indeed.  The 
reason,  or  at  any  rate  one  reason,  is,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
teach  the  rules  for  the  use  of  stops  in  actual  practice. 
Such  as  master  the  art  in  any  respectable  measure, 
j^commonly  owe  it  to  reflection  and  habit. 


HINTS  ON  CARVING.— III. 

Hare. — A hare  is  considered  a difficult  dish  to  carve, 
.for  unless  very  young  the  bones  are  hard  to  divide.  The 
coloured  plate.  Fig.  8,  shows  the  proper  appearance  of  a 
roasted  hare  when  brought  to  table.  The  head  should 
be  set  to  the  left  of  the  carver.  If  the  hare  is  not  very 


young,  cut  thin  slices  the  length  of  the  back  from  G to  H, 
Fig.  8.  Next  remove  the  shoulders  by  inserting  the 
knife  between  the  shoulder  and  the  side  at  the  dotted  line 
J,  feel  the  joint,  cut  down  through  it  with  some  strength, 
and  treat  it  as  the  leg  of  a fowl  is  treated,  only  more 
vigorously.  None  of  the  adjoining  meat  is  cut  off  with 
the  shoulders  or  legs  of  a hare.  Having  removed  the 
shoulders,  insert  the  knife  at  the  dotted  line  at  K and  take 
off  the  leg.  Treat  the  other  side  in  the  same  manner. 
The  head  is  cut  off  by  inserting  the  point  of  the  knife 
at  M,  which  must  be  fitted  into  a niche  between  the 
vertebras  of  the  neck,  and  taking  a circular  stroke  from 
M to  N,  when  the  back-bone  has  been  divided  through. 
Cut  the  lower  from  the  upper  jaw  through  the  line  O 
to  P,  Fig.  8.  Then  place  the  point  of  the  knife  up- 
right at  Q,  and  split  and  cut  open  the  head  at  the 
line  visible  in  the  centre  of  the  skull  from  the  nose  to 
the  ears.  Many  persons  like  the  brain,  ears,  and  cheeks.. 
If  the  hare  is  young,  cut  off  the  shoulders,  legs,  and 
head,  before  touching  the  back,  and  then,  instead  of  taking 
off  slices,  cut  the  back  across  the  narrow  way  in  several 
pieces  at  the  lines  marked  R R R R,  in  Fig.  8.  This 
is  done  by  planting  the  knife  upright,  feeling  for  the  niche 
between  the  bones,  and  splitting  the  back.  The  ribs  are 
cut  right  through  on  either  side  lengthways,  and  separate 
pieces  served.  The  back  of  a hare  is  considered  the  best, 
and  the  leg  the  next  most  choice  part.  The  shoulders  are 
not  usually  coveted,  as  they  are  apt  to  be  dry.  Never- 
theless some  like  them,  and  they  are  wholesome,  and 
prudent  carvers  will  find  a use  for  them.  Serve  a little 
seasoning  and  one  of  the  forcemeat  balls  with  each  piece. 

Rabbit. — A rabbit,  roast  or  boiled,  is  carved  precisely  as 
the  young  hare  is,  the  back  being  cut  across  in  small  pieces 
after  the  shoulders,  legs,  and  head  have  been  removed. 
The  head  is  cut  up  last.  Every  part  of  the  rabbit  is 
good.  The  back  is  considered  the  choice  help,  especially 
the  centre  piece.  The  shoulder  is  preferred  to  the  leg. 
For  rabbit  pie,  cut  up  the  animal  in  the  same  way.  If 
roast,  serve  the  forcemeat  balls  and  seasoning  with  the 
meat ; if  boiled,  a little  onion  sauce.  The  kidney  is  con- 
sidered a delicacy.  Each  one  may  be  cut  in  half  and 
served  separately ; and  though  not  much  to  look  at  it 
will  suffice  for  a relish,  which  is  ail  that  can  be  looked 
for. 

Turkey. — A turkey  generally  appears  on  the  board  at 
Christmas,  if  at  no  other  time.  It  requires  more  skill 
to  carve  a turkey  than  any  other  bird,  excepting  a goose, 
and  on  the  carver’s  operations  will  depend  how  far  the 
bird  will  go  in  point  of  economy.  The  breast  is  reckoned 
the  best,  and  the  wing  the  next  in  preference.  Gentle- 
men are  often  partial  to  the  drumstick,  the  slender  .part 
of  the  leg.  Commence  by  cutting  slices  from  the  breast 
on  each  side,  as  shown  by  the  fines  at  A,  in  Fig.  9. 
If  seasoned  with  herbs,  the  seasoning  will  be  found  in 
doing  this ; a little  seasoning  is  served  with  every  por- 
tion of  the  bird.  If  truffles  or  mushrooms  have  been  used 
in  stuffing,  open  “ the  apron,”  as  it  is  called,  by  cutting 
a slit  at  c,  and  taking  out  the  seasoning  in  slices  ; next 
remove  the  wings  at  the  dotted  fine  D,  precisely  in  the 
same  way  as  from  a fowl.  Draw  out  the  silver  skewer,  F, 
and  take  off  the  leg  at  the  joint  by  inserting  the  knife 
between  the  leg  and  the  side  of  the  body  at  E,  and  parting 
the  joint,  which  it  requires  some  strength  to  do,  without 
cutting  off  any  meat  with  it.  When  separated,  the  leg  ap- 
pears as  shown  in  Fig.  10.  There  is  a joint  at  the  dotted 
line  A,  which  must  be  severed,  and  the  two  pieces  served 
separately.  B is  the  drumstick,  E the  scaled  leg  of  the  bird 
which  is  part  of  the  drumstick ; c is  called  the  cushion. 
The  drumstick  is  often  reserved  till  the  bird  is  cold,  and 
then  grilled  for  breakfast.  The  rest  must  be  carved  as 
you  would  a fowl,  dividing  the  breast,  and  cutting  the 
back  in  half. 

Calf’s  Head  is  a very  delicate  and  by  no  means  an 
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uncommon  dish,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  it  is  far  more 
economical  if  carved  in  the  manner  we  are  about  to  de-- 
scribe,  than  any  other  way.  Commence  by  making  long 
slices  from  end  to  end  of  the  cheek,  cutting  quite  through, 
so  as  to  feel  the  bone  throughout  the  entire  stroke,  ac- 
cording to  the  dotted  lines  from  A to  B in  Fig.  ii.  With 
each  of  these  slices  serve  a cut  of  what  is  called  the  throat 
sweet-bread,  which  lies  at  the  fleshy  part  of  the  neck  end. 
Cut  also  slices  at  D,  which  are  gelatinous  and  delicate,  and 
serve  small  pieces  with  the  meat ; this  greatly  economises 
the  joint.  A little  of  the  tongue  is  usually  placed  on  each 
plate,  and  about  a spoonful 
of  the  brains.  The  tongue 
is  served  on  a separate  dish, 
surrounded  by  the  brains, 
and  is  cut  across,  the  narrow 
way,  in  rather  thin  slices. 

Some  persons  like  the  eye.  It 
is  removed  by  a circular  cut, 
marked  by  dots  at  E.  First 
put  the  knife  in  slanting  at 
F,  inserting  the  point  at  that 
part  of  the  dotted  line,  and 


more  than  does  that  from  a leg  on  the  skill  of  the 
carver,  and  it  is  also  a joint  which  may  be  made  to  go 
much  further  by  skilful  cutting.  Commence  by  thrusting 
in  the  fork  at  G in  Fig.  12,  firmly.  Raise  and  half  turn  the 
shoulder  over  and  upwards,  holding  it  in  this  position  by 
means  of  the  fork;  slash  lightly  in  with  the  knife  at  A,  but 
do  not  cut  quite  down  to  the  bone ; the  meat  now  flies 
open,  leaving  a gap,  as  if  a thick  slice  had  been  removed. 
Cut  a few  slices  thickly  at  the  lines  marked  B,  and  then  at 
the  knuckle  side  at  those  marked  H,  making  both  slope 
so  as  to  meet  at  D.  Those  to  be  helped  to  meat  should 
always  be  asked  whether  they 
prefer  the  knuckle  end  or  the 
thick  end.  The  cut  on  the 
blade-bone,  marked  c in  Fig. 
12,  is  usually  reserved  till  the 
joint  is  cold,  and  so  is  that  at 
E.  The  circular  cut  F removes 
the  fat,  a slice  of  which  should 
be  proffered  with  each  piece 
of  lean.  Very  many  people 
think  the  most  delicate  cuts 
are  to  be  found  underneath 


driving  it  in  to  the  centre  under  the  eye  ; then  wheel  the 
hand  round,  keeping  the  circle  of  the  dotted  line  with  the 
blade  of  the  knife,  the  point  still  in  the  centre.  The  eye 
will  come  out  entire,  cone-shaped  at  the  under  part,  when 
the  circle  is  completed  by  the  knife.  There  are  some 
gelatinous  pieces  round  the  eye,  which  are  generally  con- 
sidered very  desirable.  The  lower  jaw  must  next  be 
removed  by  cutting  through  at  the  dotted  line  from  G to  H, 
to  do  which  successfully  the  dish  must  be  turned.  Many 
persons  consider  the  palate  a dainty,  and  it  should  always 
be  offered  at  table  to  the  guests  or  members  of  the  family. 
It  is  found  under  the  head,  of  course,  lining  that  part 
which  forms  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  For  the  proper 
appearance  of  a calves’  head  when  brought  to  table,  refer- 
ence must  be  made  to  Fig.  4 in  the  coloured  plate. 

Shoulder  of  Mutton,  though  costing  less  per  pound,  is 
not  reckoned  by  some  managers  to  be  so  economical  a 
joint  as  a leg.  Still,  there  are  many  persons  who  hold 
a contrary  opinion,  and  a shoulder  of  mutton  is  a very 
frequent  joint  on  a family  dinner-table.  The  palatable- 
ness of  the  meat  served  from  a shoulder  depends  much 


the  joint,  which  parts  are  represented  in  Fig.  13.  The 
cut  at  J is  a thin  slice  of  brown  meat,  followed  by  other 
slices  cut  in  succession.  From  K to  L,  long  slices  can  be 
removed,  by  cutting  through  to  the  bone.  The  long  lines 
at  N,  and  the  short  ones  at  M,  indicate  the  situation  of 
similar  cuts.  Taste  varies  so  much  in  regard  to  which 
are  the  nicest  cuts  on  a shoulder  of  mutton,  that  indi- 
viduals should  always  be  consulted  before  helping.  Every 
part  of  a shoulder  of  mutton,  except  the  first  cuts,  should 
be  carved  in  thin  slices,  and  even  those  are  not  made  so 
thick  as  they  are  in  a leg.  The  blade-bone  is,  in  our  opinion, 
the  choicest  cut  of  all  (that  marked  C in  Fig.  12.),  and  may 
be  eaten  hot,  if  the  remainder  of  the  shoulder  is  hashed, 
instead  of  bringing  it  to  table  cold ; it  is  the  better  way  to 
hash  it,  for  the  meat  is  insipid  cold.  A shoulder  of  lamb 
is  treated  similarly ; so  is  a shoulder  of  veal,  which  is  sent 
to  table  with  the  under  part  turned  to  the  carver,  who 
commences  by  serving  the  knuckle,  and  then  cuts  as  the 
under  part  of  a shoulder  of  mutton  is  cut,  afterwards  turn- 
ing the  joint  and  carving  the  upper  part,  according  to 
Fig.  12. 
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GARDENING.— IV. 

THE  WINDOW  GARDEN  {continued from  f.  45). 

The  practical  result  of  good  gardening  is  to  keep  up  a 
show  of  blossom  or  ornamental  foliage  all  through  the 
year,  to  effect  which  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  seasons 
when  the  various  plants  arrive  at  perfection.  Supposing, 
therefore,  we  begin  our  year  in  winter,  though  few  flowers 
are  blooming  out  of  doors,  yet  our  window  garden 
may  be  gay  enough,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  list  of  flowers  which  bloom  at  that 
season,  all  of  which  are  available  for  our  pur- 
pose : — Pompon  chrysanthemum,  tree  carnation, 

Chinese  primrose,  polyanthus,  single  garden 
anemone,  mignonette,  musk,  Neapolitan  and 
Russian  violet,  wallflower,  scarlet  geranium, 
myrtle,  camellia,  China  rose,  heaths,  daphne. 

Besides  these  there  are  many  more,  but  as 
they  require  more  attention  and  greater  space 
for  growth  than  most  of  our  readers  will  be 
able  to  spare,  we  shall  leave  their  names  until 
a future  number,  and  say  a few  words  upon  the 
culture  of  each  of  those  given  in  our  present  list. 

Pompon  Chrysanthemums  are  especially  suit- 
able for  winter  window  decoration,  both  on 
account  of  their  size  and  variety  of  colour.  Though 
naturally  dwarf  plants,  they  will  admit  of  still  further 
dwarfing,  by  having  the  points  of  the  shoots  “ laid”  at  the 
end  of  August.  In  potting  you  will  require  rich  light  soil; 
give  plenty  of  water  afterwards,  and  when  they  have  done 
flowering  remove  them  into  a yard  or  spare  window,  and 
protect  them  from  sharp  frosts.  You  can  increase  your 
stock  by  dividing  the  roots  or  suckers,  in  April  or  May. 

Tree  Carnation. — Make  cuttings  in  spring,  re-pot  in 
May,  again  in  September ; pinch  off  the  points  of  the 
early  shoots  when  you  first  re-pot,  so  as  to  retard  the 
flower-buds.  Train  upon  a wooden  frame  or  up  the 
sides  of  the  window. 

Chinese  Primrose. — Sow  in  April  or  May  under  a square 
of  glass ; pot  and  re-pot  twice, 
as  the  plants  increase  in  size. 

Use  sandy,  fibrous,  rich  earth, 
and  see  that  you  have  free 
drainage.  When  past  flowering 
treat  as  chrysanthemums,  and 
re-pot  for  the  second  season. 

Polyanthus  takes  a mode- 
rately large  pot,  rich  loamy 
soil,  and  should  be  watered 
with  liquid  manure. 

Single  Garden  Anemojte. — 

The  roots  of  these  and  their 
bulbous  brethren  are  the  bet- 
ter for  being  taken  out  of  the 
earth  when  flowering  is  over, 
and  stored  for  the  summer. 

This,  however,  must  not  be 
done  until  the  foliage  withers, 
which  shows  that  Nature  is  resting.  Good  plants  maybe 
had  by  putting  in  the  roots  early  in  winter,  and  keeping 
the  pots  in  a dark  cool  place  until  their  leaves  appear. 

Mignonette. — To  bloom  through  the  winter,  select  from 
the  box  or  bed,  and  re-pot  a strong  woody  plant,  train  it 
up  a frame  of  sticks,  and  water  sparingly. 

Musk — grown  either  from  seed,  cuttings,  or  division  of 
the  roots.  Keep  very  moist  while  growing,  and  dry  while 
the  plant  is  sleeping. 

Violets,  Neapolitati  a7id  Russiati. — Re-pot  in  May,  ex- 
pose to  the  air  as  much  as  possible,  either  in  a border, 
yard,  _ or  window-box.  U se  well-manured,  rich  earth, 
watering  freely.  When  the  runners  appear,  nip  them  back, 
so  as  to  concentrate  the  strength  in  the  main  root.  In 
September  re-pot  into  light  loamy  good  soil,  and  place  in 
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your  window.  Give  all  the  air  jmu  can,  and  wash  the 
leaves  frequently. 

Wallflowers  may  be  made  to  bloom  in  winter  by  cut- 
ting back  in  spring  or  summer,  and  from  their  perfume 
are  always  a favourite  adjunct  of  the  window  garden. 

Sca7'let  Geraniums. — The  sweet-scented  and  oak-leafed 
are  the  best  for  winter  growing,  and  will  go  on  flowering 
up  to  February'.  Of  their  treatment  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  speak  under  the  head  of  pelargoniums. 

Myrtle.  — No  foliage  is  prettier  and  fresher. 
The  plant  will  last  for  years,  is  easily  propa- 
gated by  cuttings,  and  although  apt  to  grow  too 
large  for  its  share  in  a window  case,  can  be 
kept  within  bounds  by  pruning.  Sandy  loam, 
mi.xed  with  heath  and  a little  silver  sand,  is  the 
best  soil  in  which  to  grow  myrtles.  Re-pot  once 
a year  ; wash  the  foliage  now  and  then,  as  soot 
smuts  blister  the  delicate  green  leaves. 

Camellias. — Choose  the  double,  which  are  the 
best  flowering  sort,  and  treat  in  the  same  way 
as  the  myrtle.  A very  simple  way  of  striking 
camellia  cuttings  is  by  merely  putting  a spray 
(first  nipping  olT  the  flower-bud)  in  a small  medi- 

1.  cine  bottle  half  full  of  water  ; let  the  stalk  just 
enter  the  water.  Hang  up  the  bottle  in  a light 

warm  place,  and  in  a short  time  you  will  have  a well- 
rooted  young  plant  to  pot. 

China  Roses. — Plant  in  midsummer,  or  even  later  ; use 
rich  loamy  soil,  well  drained.  Strike  at  any  time  from 
cuttings. 

Heaths — being  rather  capricious  in  their  growth,  must 
be  planted  in  heathy  soil  well  mixed  with  silver  sand  and 
leaf  mould,  thoroughly  drained,  and  kept  free  from  wet. 
The  pot  must  be  rather  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  plant.  Give  plenty  of  air,  and  protect  carefully  against 
hard  frosts. 

Daphne — although  not  very  ornamental,  and  apt  to 
straggle  in  its  growth,  will  nevertheless  always  find  a place 
where  sweet  perfume  is  acceptable.  Heath  soil  and  loam 

is  the  most  suitable  earth. 
Be  careful  to  keep  off  frost, 
or  even  a sudden  chill,  and 
remove  from  the  window  at 
night.  Indeed,  we  may  here 
observe  that  this  rule  should 
apply  to  all  winter  flowers. 
The  temperature  falling  so 
suddenly  inside  the  room  by 
the  dying  out  of  the  fire, 
renders  the  plants  extremely 
sensitive  to  the  change  in  the 
outside  atmosphere.  If  such 
a misfortune  as  a frost-bite 
occurs,  remove  the  plant  to  a 
dark  place,  and  let  it  recover 
itself;  light  will  blister  and 

2.  decay  the  surface  affected  by 
the  frost. 

These  flowers  will  have  shed  their  beauty  in  January, 
when  you  should  have  your  bulbs  ready  to  fill  their  place. 
Of  these  the  following  will  flower  in  January  and 
February  ; — Hyacinths,  narcissus,  jonquils,  tulips,  cro- 
cuses, snowdrops,  and  scillas.  The  pretty  effect  a selec- 
tion of  these  will  produce  when  well  arranged,  is  shown 
in  our  illustration.  Fig.  2. 

The  treatment  of  these  several  sorts  is  much  alike. 
Plant  in  soil  mixed  with  leaf  mould  and  well-rotted 
manure,  early  in  autumn,  say  September.  Keep  in  the 
dark  until  well  rooted,  which  process  is  encouraged  by 
having  a saucer  supplied  with  water  below  the  pot. 
When  the  roots  are  thoroughly  grown,  which  will  generally 
take  place  in  eight  weeks,  remove  the  pots  to  the  light, 
and  the  flower  and  foliage  stems  will  soon  show.  Great 
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care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  drainage  act  quickly,  as 
although  the  plant  should  be  well  supplied  with  constant 
moisture,  it  must  not  get  clogged  with  tuef  earth.  If  the 
flowers  of  the  hyacinth  begin  to  show  before  the  stem 
has  sprung  up  far  enough  to  let  them  develop  fully,  you 
can  force  its  growth  by  twisting  a paper  funnel  and  placing 
it  over  the  plant ; flowers  always  seek  the  light,  so  the 
hyacinth  will  strain  to  reach  the  greatest  light  as  shown 
by  the  aperture  at  the  top  of  the  funnel. 

By  the  time  your  bulbs  have  finished  flowering  there 
are  many  pretty  spring  flowers  ready  to  blossom,  so  we 
will  suppose  you  have  been  preparing  a stock  of  prim- 
roses, violets,  ranunculus,  anemone,  Indian  pink,  forget- 
me-not,  and  lily  of  the  valley. 

Of  these.  Primroses  are  perhaps  the  most  popular, 
reminding  as  they  do  of  country  lanes  ; they  require  no 
farther  care  than  good  drainage,  and  to  be  planted  in  light 
soil  mixed  with  leaf  mould. 

Violets  we  have  already  described. 

Ranunculus,  Anemone. — These  are  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  single  anemone  mentioned  before. 

Indian  Pink,  Forget-me-not. — Sow  in  November,  thin 
out  if  too  thick,  keep  cool  and  dry. 

Lily  of  the  Valley. — Take  close  plump  roots  and  pack 
tightly  in  the  pot,  shake  in  a light  sandy  soil,  and  place  in 
a saucer  constantly  half-full  of  water. 

To  follow  the  early  spring  show  you  have  a large  and 
veiy  beautiful  family  of  flowers,  known  as  annuals. 
We  scarcely  need  say  that  an  ''  annual  ” is  a plant  which 
is  sown,  blossoms,  goes  to  seed,  and  dies  in  a year. 
Some  annuals,  it  is  true,  may  be  made  to  live  on  for 
several  years,  but  this  is  only  by  coaxing  nature  into 
an  unusual  course,  by  picking  off  the  buds,  or  pruning 
back.  The  annuals  suitable  for  our  purpose  are  those 
not  requiring  artificial  heat,  and  therefore  designated 
hardy  and  half-hardy  ; of  thsse  the  following  list  will 
suffice  to  keep  up  the  summer  supply  : — Mignonette, 
lobelia,  mesembiy'anthemum,  portulaca,  balsam,  cocks- 
comb, convolvulus,  anagallis,  calandrinia,  nemophila, 
and  mimulus. 

The  treatment  of  these  small-seeded  annuals  is  alike. 
Sow  in  March  or  April  under  a pane  of  glass,  thin  out, 
and  transplant  when  large  enough.  They  will  then  be 
ready  to  fill  your  window  in  June,  or  even  the  end  of 
May,  and  continue  flowering  until  the  harder  wooded 
perennials  are  ready.  Of  these,  the  favourite  sorts  suit- 
able to  the  window  are  : — Pelargoniums  of  various  sorts, 
fuchsia,  salvia,  and  calceolaria. 

For  low-growing  plants  to  fill  up  the  case,  you  should 
keep  up  a supply  of  lobelia,  musk,  and  moss.  Mignonette 
never  comes  amiss  for  an  odd  corner,  and  the  common 
wild  mosses,  grown  in  flower-pots,  form  a lovely  relief  to 
the  bright  colours  of  the  geranium. 

Pelargoniums,  usually  known  as  geraniums,  are  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings  made  from  March  up  to  the  end  of 
August. 

The  scarlet  geraniums  are  not  quite  so  suitable  for 
window  gardening  as  the  large  florists’  geraniums,  which 
grow  lu.xuriantly  in  the  house,  and  often,  too,  under  the 
most  adverse  circumstances.  In  taking  cuttings  you  should 
select  well-ripened  stems,  removed  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  flowering  shoot  ; let  them  be  about  three  inches  in 
length,  and  cut  across  a joint  with  two  or  three  joints 
above  ; the  cutting  should  not  be  sunk  deeply  in  the  soil, 
an  inch  is  quite  deep  enough. 

Pelargoniums  require  forcing  every  year  ; first  you 
must  prepare  them  for  the  operation  by  hardening  the 
wood  in  the  open  air.  When  they  have  been  out  of  doors 
three  or  four  weeks,  cut  back  the  young  shoots,  giving  the 
plant  the  form  required  ; this  is  the  fittest  opportunity  for 
cuttings,  as  you  then  make  a better  selection,  and  do  not 
damage  the  plant. 

After  pruning,  the  plant  should  be  kept  pretty  dry  until 


the  young  sffioots  break  away,  then  they  must  be  re-potted 
into  sandy  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  fibrous  earth.  Take  care 
to  nip  off  any  decaying  roots,  water  freely,  and  shade 
from  the  glare  of  sunlight.  Plants  re-potted  in  February 
will  flower  in  June,  and  you  can  go  on,  keeping  up  a con- 
tinuous show  by  merely  taking  care  to  re-pot  at  proper 
seasons,  beginning  when  the  plant  is  young,  or  by  nipping 
off  the  first  young  shoots,  thus  obliging  the  parent  stem  to 
send  out  fresh  flower  stems. 

Fancy  or  dwarf  geraniums  are  much  grown  now,  and  if 
nicely  pruned  form  lovely  little  shrubby  plants.  These 
require  more  water  while  sprouting,  and  should  have 
smaller  pots  in  proportion,  while  the  addition  of  a little 
heath  soil  is  a great  advantage.  The  best  time  to  make 
cuttings  of  any  geranium  is  in  March  and  April,  and  then 
you  should  take  the  little  side  shoots,  and  having  struck 
re-pot  them  once  or  even  twice  during  the  summer. 
Before  leaving  the  subject  of  propagation  by  cutting,  we 
must  impress  upon  the  window  gardener  that  to  have 
a good  strong  plant  to  stand  the  winter  he  must  strike 
his  cuttings  not  sooner  than  Alarch  or  later  than  June. 

Some  of  the  fancy  geraniums  bloom  almost  continually. 
This  is  a grand  object  to  achieve  in  a window  garden, 
so  we  advise  our  readers  to  buy  a plant  of  Gaines’  scarlet, 
Rollisson’s  purple,  or  the  Prince  of  Orange,  a strong  young 
plant,  any  one  of  which  may  be  had  for  three  or  four 
pence  at  a nursery  gardener’s  ; and  here  let  us  observe 
that  the  first  outlay  is  the  last,  as  a good  stock  can  always 
be  kept  up  by  propagation,  or  exchange.  Those  geraniums 
which  are  kept  in  foliage  all  the  winter  require  con- 
siderable care  ; the  leaves  will  grow  yellow  and  drop 
off  if  you  do  not  keep  them  moist,  which  is  best  done  by 
syringing,  or  washing  delicately  leaf  by  leaf  with  a small 
sponge  or  bit  of  flannel,  an  operation  which  can  be  easily 
done  after  the  day’s  work,  if  you  are  careful  to  draw  the 
plant-case  into  the  room,  and  avoid  any  chance  of  frost 
catching  the  damp  leaves.  While  plants  are  blooming,, 
care  should  be  taken  to  keep  them  moderately  moist. 

Fuchsia. — There  is  nothing  more  graceful  or  ornamental 
than  this  queen  of  window  plants,  and  on  the  whole 
nothing  more  simple  in  its  cultivation.  Propagated  like 
the  pelargoniums  from  cuttings,  the  plants  require  much 
the  same  treatment,  that  is  to  say,  re-potting,  pruning, 
and  hardening.  One  thing,  however,  the  fuchsia  is  more 
greedy  of,  and  that  is  water ; you  can  scarcely  water  a 
healthy  plant  too  much,  always  understanding  that  the 
pot  has  a quick  and  thorough  drainage.  Give  all  the  air 
possible,  and  when  the  lovely  bells  fall  and  the  leaves 
turn  yellow  put  the  plant  out  of  doors  to  drink  in  life 
and  vigour  from  the  pure  breath  of  heaven.  Take  care 
however,  that  it  does  not  get  frost-bitten  ; prune  and 
remove  into  smaller  pots  for  the  winter  in  October  or 
November,  and  set  it  somewhere  where  neither  frost  nor 
excessive  damp  can  reach  it. 

In  March,  when  the  plant  is  shooting,  you  must  form 
it  carefully.  Slips  ■ pulled  off  close  to  the  old  wood  in 
April  will  strike  well,  and  make  neat  plants  for  flowering 
in  autumn  ; the  parent  plant  must  be  re-potted  in  a slightly 
larger  pot,  and  kept  well  watered  by  syringing  the  stem, 
rather  than  deluging  the  root. 

The  best  form  in  which  to  train  a fuchsia  is  that  shown 
in  Fig.  I.  The  plant  throws  out  more  graceful  branches, 
and  takes  up  less  room  in  the  winter  ; the  stem  will  go  on 
growing  until  it  attains  a considerable  thickness.  Liquid 
manure  is  good  for  fuchsias  while  they  are  preparing  to 
bud,  but  should  not  be  given  after  flowering,  and  the 
flowers  should  never  be  wetted,  or  they  will  drop  off 
before  their  time. 

Salvias. — The  scarlet,  by  proper  management,  may  be 
contemporary  with  the  chrysanthemum  as  well  as  the 
pelargoniums,  and  all  the  precaution  necessary  is  to  top 
your  cuttings  taken  in  early  summer,  and  force  the  plant 
to  go  over  its  preparation  for  flowering  again. 
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DOMESTIC  MEDICINE.— II. 

DISEASES  INCIDENTAL  TO  CHILDREN. 

In  treating  of  the  diseases  which  are  incidental  to  child- 
hood, we  shall  content  ourselves  with  noticing  those  of 
common  occurrence.  Now,  as  most  of  our  ailments  are 
the  result  of  our  own  imprudence  or  misfortune,  it  might 
be  expected  that  childhood  would  be  free  from  disease  ; 
but  it  is  really  the  most  dangerous  part  of  life,  if  we 
exclude  age,  which  has  been  called  second  childhood. 
The  organisation  of  an  infant  is  a very  sensitive  one, 
capable  of  being  injured  by  many  things,  especially  by 
improper  food,  by  bad  air,  by  cold,  and  by  heat.  In 
some  large  towns  it  is  very  difficult  to  rear  children  ; in 
Liverpool,  for  example,  one  child  in  every  four  dies 
before  attaining  the  age  of  twelve  months.  It  would  be 
well  if  people  would  regard  the  constitution  of  a child  as 
a thing  requiring  great  consideration  and  care.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  the  life  of  a child  is  endangered  by  affec- 
tions of  its  nervous  system,  such  as  convulsions  ; or  of 
its  bowels,  such  as  diarrhoea  ; or  of  its  breathing  appa- 
ratus, such  as  bronchitis  ; but  these  are  by  no  means  the 
only  dangers  with  which  childhood  has  to  contend.  In 
these  papers  we  propose  to  treat  shortly  of  the  following 
diseases  of  children  : — i,  convulsions  ; 2,  diarrhoea  ; 3, 
dentition  ; 4,  bronchitis  and  croup,  and  nervous  croup  ; 
5,  eruptive  fevers  ; 6,  whooping  cough ; 7,  certain  skin 
diseases  ; and  8,  worms. 

CONVULSIONS. 

These  are  of  common  occurrence  in  young  children, 
owing  to  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  their  nervous 
system ; still  a child  is  not  always  convulsed  when  it 
is  said  to  be  so.  Nurses  are  very  fond  of  talking  about 
“inward  convulsions,”  which  often  mean  nothing  more 
than  a few  slight  twitches  about  the  muscles  of  the  face, 
especially  of  the  lips.  Such  twitches  often  precede  or 
forbode  an  attack  of  convulsions,  but  are  not  themselves 
entitled  to  this  name.  When  a real  fit  comes  on  it  is 
too  easily  perceived.  The  twitching  of  the  face  is  no 
longer  slight,  but  of  the  nature  of  a jerk  ; the  muscles  of 
the  trunk  and  limbs  are  alternately  stiffened  and  relaxed  ; 
and  if  the  muscles  of  the  chest  and  body  are  much 
affected,  the  child  becomes  blue  from  the  way  in  which 
the  fits  interfere  with  respiration. 

Causes. — What  are  the  causes  of  such  fits  1 They 
vary  in  different  cases  ; but  they  may  be  resolved  into 
three  or  four  principal  classes.  First,  some  fault  in  the 
food  of  the  child.  The  food  may  be  unfitted  to  the 
tender  wants  of  the  infant.  It  may  be  artificial  milk 
instead  of  maternal ; or  it  may  be  bad  milk  instead  of 
good.  And  even  in  the  case  of  a child  fed  with  its  own 
mother’s  milk  it  may  happen  that  a sudden  derangement 
of  the  mother’s  milk — as,  for  example,  by  a fright — will 
occasion  a convulsion  in  the  child.  Another  error  of  diet, 
recognised  as  an  occasional  cause  of  fits  in  children,  is 
giving  too  much  food  at  one  time — gorging  the  stomach. 
Another  common  cause  of  fits  is  the  irritation  caused  in 
sensitive  children  by  the  process  of  teething.  It  is  amaz- 
ing how  one  or  more  teeth  pressing  on  the  gum  may  irri- 
tate and  derange  a child.  Prolonged  dia^'rhcea,  exhaust- 
ing a child,  will  be  occasionally  followed  by  a convulsion. 
W orms  in  the  bowels  are  often  a cause  of  convulsions  in 
children,  and  may  be  considered  to  be  the  cause  in  any 
particular  case  if  they  have  been  noticed  before  the  occur- 
rence of  the  fits,  and  if  the  fits  cease  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  worms.  Our  list  of  the  causes  of  such  attacks  would 
be  incomplete  if  we  did  not  specify  bad  air.  Formerly,  in 
the  Rotunda  Lying-in  Hospital,  Dublin,  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  children  used  to  die  of  fits.  No  less 
than  a sixth  of  the  children  died  within  a fortnight  after 
their  birth  of  the  disease  known  as  the  lock-jaw  of 
infants,  in  which  not  only  the  muscles  of  the  jaw,  but  the 
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other  muscles  of  the  body  are  affected  with  a stiffness. 
The  children  attacked  with  it  almost  invariably  died. 
Dr.  Joseph  Clarke  entirely  abolished  this  disease  in  the 
Rotunda  by  securing  the  better  ventilation  of  the  wards 
by  a system  of  shafts.  We  mention  this  disease,  not 
only  because  it  is  of  the  nature  of  fits,  but  also  because 
its  complete  extinction  in  the  Rotunda  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  instances  that  can  be  brought  forward  of  the 
good  effects  of  fresh  air. 

Treatment. — When  a child  is  attacked  with  convul- 
sions, pending  the  arrival  of  the  doctor,  two  or  three 
things  maybe  done  by  those  in  ^attendance.  First,  let 
them  be  advised  not  to  be  too  excited  or  too  officious. 
It  is  very  alarming  to  see  a child  convulsed,  but  generally 
children  do  not  die  in  fits,  and  the  best  service  will  be 
that  which  is  rendered  in  quietness.  The  things  which 
it  is  generally  right  to  do  are  to  admit  plenty  of  air  to 
the  child’s  face,  and  to  put  it  into  a rvarm  bath  (not  too 
hot),  in  such  a position  as  to  give  it  plenty  of  air  in 
breathing.  The  further  treatment  of  the  child  wall  be 
best  judged  of  by  the  medical  man  ; but  if  from  any 
cause  his  arrival  be  delayed,  the  steps  to  be  taken  must 
depend  on  the  probable  causes  of  the  attack.  If  the 
child  should  have  taken  doubtful  food,  this  source  of 
irritation  must  be  rectified.  If  it  have  taken  a large 
quantity  of  food,  there  would  be  little  harm  in  trying  to 
excite  vomiting,  in  the  interval  of  the  fits,  by  tickling 
the  mouth  with  a feather  or  with  the  finger.  If  the 
child  be  in  an  exhausted  state  from  previous  diarrhoea  or 
other  causes,  a little  simple  food  should  be  introduced, 
either  breast-milk  or  fresh  milk  and  water,  or  barley 
water,  or,  if  the  child  be  very  much  reduced,  a little 
very  weak  brandy  and  water  sweetened  with  sugar.  If 
the  gum  is  red  or  swollen  over  a coming  tooth,  nothing 
gives  such  relief  as  lancing  the  gums  ; this,  of  course, 
can  only  be  done  by  a medical  man.  But  the  medical 
man  is  sometimes  foolishly  opposed  by  parents  in  this 
matter.  We  need  scarcely  remark  that  in  the  actual  fit 
the  child  will  not  be  able  to  swallow,  and  during  this 
time  the  attendants  should  be  careful  to  let  it  have  plenty 
of  air. 

Before  leaving  the  treatment  of  children  subject  to 
convulsions,  we  should  say  the  great  duty  of  friends  is  to 
preserve  such  children  from  the  causes  of  them,  which 
we  have  specified,  and  in  every  way  to  strengthen  the 
children.  It  should  be  remembered  that  fits  imply  a 
morbid  sensitiveness,  which  is  often  constitutional.  By 
good  food,  by  pure  air,  by  plenty  of  sleep,  and  regular 
living  on  the  part  of  the  parent,  such  sensitiveness  is 
diminished,  and  with  it  the  chance  of  fits. 

DIARRHOEA. 

This,  like  the  preceding,  is  a very  common  ailment  of 
children.  It  is  the  cause  of  much  of  the  mortality  of  young 
children ; and  where  it  is  not  fatal  it  often  greatly  weakens 
and  injures  the  system.  It  is  so  common,  and  it  injures  a 
child  so  slowly  and  gradually,  that  it  is  on  the  whole  too 
lightly  regarded.  We  shall  describe  the  general  causes, 
of  it,  and  some  domestic  means  by  which  it  will  often  be 
remedied  ; but  if  these  fail  we  advise  parents  not  to  neg- 
lect to  get  medical  advice  for  diarrhoea.  A child  with 
diarrhoea  should  especially  not  be  neglected  when  it  looks 
pale,  when  it  is  cold  and  clammy  in  the  skin,  and  when  it 
lies  with  its  eyelids  half  closed.  The  diarrhoea  of  children 
may  be  divided  for  practical  purposes  into  two  classes  : — 
I,  that  which  occurs  in  very  young  children  in  the  first 
few  weeks  or  months  of  life  ; and  2,  that  which  occurs  in 
children  about  and  after  the  age  of  six  months,  during  the 
period  of  teething.  Both  these  fonns  of  diarrhoea  are 
most  apt  to  occur  and  most  difficult  to  cure  during 
summer  and  autumn. 

I.  The  Diarrhoea  of  very  Young  Children. — This 
generally  depends  on  errors  of  diet,  on  artificial  food, 
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or  on  something  faulty  in  the  milk  of  the  mother.  The 
motions  of  the  child  are  generally  green  in  colour,  and 
frequently  passed.  The  child  cries  much,  or  gives  other 
signs  of  uneasiness  in  the  bowels.  Very  often  some 
degree  of  vomiting  exists  along  with  this  diarrhoea. 
Such  a case  as  this  is  eminently  one  for  good  domestic 
management.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  rules  that 
will  suit  every  case  ; but  wise  women  will  find  out  what 
food  agrees  with  a child  and  what  seems  to  poison  it. 
This  kind  of  diarrhoea  is  often  seen  in  children  that  are 
fed  with  the  bottle,  or  in  other  artificial  ways.  And  it  is 
wonderful  how  such  children  will  often  improve  as  soon 
as  a wet-nurse  is  got  for  them.  The  green  motions 
become  yellow,  the  wrinkled  skin  looks  plump  and  fresh 
again,  and  the  expression  of  the  face  alters  from  an  aged, 
haggard  look  to  a happy,  well-fed  appearance.  Where  a 
wet-nurse  cannot  be  procured,  the  best  artificial  food 
should  be  given,  and  of  this,  generally  speaking,  the  best  is 
that  which  is  made  of  milk  and  water  in  equal  proportions, 
or  in  the  proportion  of  two-thirds  milk  to  one-third  water. 
It  should  be  sweetened  with  a little  sugar,  and  given  at  a 
temperature  of  90"  to  95"  Fahr.  It  is  of  the  greatest 
moment  that  the  milk  should  be  fresh  and  free  from 
all  acidity.  In  the  way  of  domestic  medicine,  a tea- 
spoonful or  two  of  lime-water  may  be  given  mixed  with 
the  food,  or  a teaspoonful  of  the  following  mixture  may 
be  taken  two,  three,  or  four  times  a day  : — 

Chalk  mixture  6 drachms. 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  6 ,, 

Bicarbonate  of  soda  ...  ...  6 grains. 

Where  the  diarrhoea  depends  on  any  temporary  fault  of 
the  mother’s  health,  this  must  be  rectified  by  appropriate 
means,  especially  by  simple  diet  and  quietness  of  mind. 
If  the  diarrhoea  is  not  quickly  removed  by  domestic  care 
and  treatment,  medical  advice  should  be  taken  on  the 
subject. 

2.  The  Diarrhoea  of  Teething  Children.  — Many 
children  never  cut  a tooth  without  having  some  diarrhoea. 
If  it  continues  long,  or  if  it  is  associated  with  vomiting, 
or  if  the  child  is  getting  obviously  thinner,  then  it  should 
be  regarded  seriously,  and  the  doctor  should  be  sent  for. 
The  domestic  treatment  of  it  will  consist  in  the  most 
careful  regulation  of  the  mother’s  living,  favouring  good 
milk  on  her  part ; where  the  child  is  brought  up  by  the 
hand,  in  giving  suitable  food,  especially  milk  as  above 
directed.  If  this  produces  vomiting,  then  give  barley- 
water,  or  barley-water  and  milk,  until  the  stomach  settles 
a little.  If  the  child  is  very  exhausted,  and  lies  with  its 
eyes  half  closed,  then  a little  very  weak  brandy  an-d 
water  may  be  administered.  For  example,  a teaspoonful 
of  pale  brandy  may  be  put  into  a wineglassful  of  water 
and  sweetened  ; of  this  a teaspoonful  may  be  given  fre- 
quently. If  the  motions  are  green,  and  the  skin  hot 
and  dry,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  the  above  chalk  mixture 
may  be  given  every  three  or  four  hours.  If  there  is 
sickness  or  sweating,  the  following  mixture  will  often 
answer  better  : — 

Dilute  sulphuric  acid  12  minims. 

Compound  tincture  of  cardamoms  i drachm. 

Simple  syrup...  ...  2 „ 

Water ounce. 

A teaspoonful  or  two  teaspoonfuls  to  be  taken  (according 
to  the  age  of  the  child)  every  three,  four,  or  six  hours. 

When  diarrhoea  occurs  in  older  children  than  those  of 
a year  or  two,  it  should  not  be  checked  immediately, 
especially  if  it  have  followed  close  upon  some  obvious 
error  of  diet.  It  may  even  be  proper  in  this  latter  case 
to  give  a very  small  quantity  of  castor  oil  or  Gregory 
powder.  If  the  diarrhoea  continues,  then  the  above 
mixtures  may  be  procured  in  twice  the  quantity,  and  a 
dessert-spoonful  or  .a  table-spoonful  given  every  three  or 
four  hours.  Generally  speaking,  it  will  be  safe  to  begin 


with  the  chalk  mixture,  and  if  this  is  not  effective  the 
other  may  be  tried.  If  the  case  is  urgent,  however,  or 
the  child  delicate,  or  the  summer  very  hot,  it  will  be 
proper  to  take  medical  advice  at  first. 

Inflammatory  Diarrhaa. — Sometimes,  particularly  in 
young  children  fed  with  the  bottle  in  unhealthy  large 
towns,  diarrhoea  resists  all  remedies,  and  changes  its 
character ; the  motions  losing  altogether  the  appearance 
of  ordinary  motions,  becoming  green  and  sour,  consisting 
largely  of  slime,  perhaps  mixed  with  a little  blood ; 
sometimes  they  resemble  spinach  or  chopped  vegetables. 
Vomiting  is  apt  to  set  in.  The  little  patient  gets  very 
pallid  and  thin,  and  soft  and  flabby.  The  case  is  not 
now  one  of  simple  diarrhoea.  It  requires  the  best 
medical  skill,  and  should  at  once  be  removed  from  the 
sphere  of  domestic  medicine. 
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JOINTS  (continued fromf.  78). 

The  next  kind  of  jointing  we  will  try  to  describe  is 
morticing.  For  simplicity,  we  will  use  logs  of  the  same 
size  as  before,  and  will  suppose  that  it  is  required  to  join 
the  end  of  No.  2 log  into  the  middle  of  the  narrow  side  of 
No.  I (Fig.  42),  a T-shaped  piece,  of  course,  being  the  result. 
Plane  up  true,  as  before,  and  square  a line,  A B,  on  No.  2,  at 
three  and  a quarter  inches  from  the  end,  and  continue  the 
line  all  around  the  log.  Now  take  the  mortice-gauge 
(Fig.  II,  page  24)  and  set  the  two  points  to  the  width 
of  the  mortice-chisel,  which  should,  in  this  case,  be  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and  then  adjust  the  pair  of  points 
to  mark  on  the  narrow  edges  of  the  log  two  parallel  lines, 
each  at  an  equal  distance  from  its  respective  side.  The 
gauge  is  easily  set  by  tapping  with  a hammer  to  about  the 
right  place,  and  then  tested  by  pricking  holes  from  one 
edge,  and  then  reversing  the  action  to  the  other  edge, 
until  the  marks  made  from  either  side  coincide,  and  when 
once  set  correctly,  the  screw  should  be  tightened,  to 
prevent  the  points  shifting.  Mark  the  narrow  edges  of  the 
log  with  these  points  from  the  square  marks  A and  B to  the 
end,  and  then  across  the  end  to  join  them,  and  remove 
the  wood  on  either  side  as  far  as  these  marks,  as  shown 
by  the  dotted  lines,  the  cut  in  the  direction  of  the  grain  to 
be  taken  with  a rip-saw,  and  the  transverse  cut  with  the 
tenon-saw.  It  only  remains  to  smooth  off  the  roughness 
left  by  the  saw,  and  this  part  of  the  joint,  which  is  called  the 
tenon,  is  flnished.  In  the  middle  of  log  No.  i mark  round 
the  log,  with  the  square,  two  lines,  A B,  A B,  at  a distance 
from  each  other  equal  to  the  width  of  No.  2,  viz.,  three  inches, 
and  mark  the  narrow  edges,  a a,  between  these  lines  with 
the  gauge  in  the  same  position  as  before,  and  as  the  logs 
are  of  equal  thickness,  the  marks  will  fall  in  the  middle 
in  this  case,  as  on  No.  2.  If  we  now  look  at  our  marks, 
we  shall  find  we  have  two  parallel  lines,  a a,  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  apart,  and  three  inches  long.  Turn  the  log 
completely  over,  and  make  the  same  gauge  marks  on  the 
bottom,  and  a corresponding  oblong  slit  mark,  bede,  placed 
exactly  opposite  A,  will  be  the  result.  N ext  lay  the  log  on 
the  stool  or  bench,  and  fix  it  in  the  most  convenient 
manner  (it  is  usual  with  carpenters  to  sit  on  the  work  to 
keep  it  steady),  and  take  the  chisel,  and  holding  it  with 
the  edge  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  hole  to  be 
cut  somewhere  between  the  two  gauge  lines,  and  the  blade 
quite  upright,  hit  it  a smart  blow  with  the  mallet.  Now, 
with  the  chisel,  take  a cut  a little  further  either  way,  but 
always  keeping  the  flat  side  of  the  blade  towards  the  end 
you  are  approaching,  and  gradually  advance  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  at  a cut,  to  the  end  of  the  required  slit, 
or  mortice,  as  it  is  termed.  When  the  line  A is  reached, 
the  tool  is  reversed  from  the  place  where  the  cut  com- 
menced till  it  comes  to  the  B.  Once  below  the  surface, 
the  blows  of  the  mallet  must  be  smart  and  swift,  and  the 
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chisel  will  be  required  to  be  used  obliquely  sometimes, 
in  order  to  prize  out  the  slips,  which  would  otherwise 
clog  the  hole.  About  the  depth  of  two  cuts  should 
reach  the  centre  of  the  block,  when  the  log  must  be 
turned  over,  and  worked  from  the  other  side,  until  the 
two  holes  meet  in  one  and  so  form 
the  mortice.  Even  though  the 
wood  to  be  morticed  were  very 
thin,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
commence  from  both  sides,  or 
the  edges  of  the  work,  supposing 
the  chisel  to  come  right  through 
from  either  side  to  the  other, 
would  be  splintered  and  uneven 
from  being  forcibly  bulged  out. 

The  oblique  ends,  E F,  of  the 
hole  are  afterwards  cut  from  the 
fop  of  the  log,  to  make  room  for 
the  wedges,  H I,  in  N o.  2.  Clean 
out  the  ragged  parts  inside  the 
mortice,  with  a wide,  thin-bladed 
chisel,  and  drive  in  the  tenon; 
from  the  under  side,  it  should 
project  about  a quarter  of  an  inch 
through  the  top.  Now  drive  in  the 
wedges,  H i,  lightly,  saw  off  all  that 
projects  above  the  surface,  and  plane 
smooth.  If  the  directions  have  been 
attended  to,  and  the  work  accurately 
done,  the  joints  should  fit  exactly,  with- 
out play  or  looseness,  and  the  shoulders 
should  come  well  up  to  the  under  side 
of  the  block.  Should  it  be  required  to 
remove  the  tenon  from  the  mortice, 
before  finally  wedging  up,  the  mor- 
ticed block.  No.  I,  must  be  tapped  on 
the  side  from  which  the  tenon  enters 
it.  The  weight  of  the  block  and  the 
force  of  inertia  will  cause  it  to  jerk 
out  a little  at  each  tap.  Any  at- 
tempt to  force  it  out  from  the  top 
would  spread  the  fibres  in  the  tenon, 
and  rivet  it  more  firmly  in  its  place. 

This  joint  will  tax  the  powers  of  the 
novice,  but  will  be  found  capital  prac- 
tice, and  in  after  work  we  shall 
have  constant  need  of  it,  as  it  is 
about  the  most  important  joint 
in  carpentry.  The  correct  pro- 
portion for  the  thickness  of  the 
tenons  is  rather  more  than  one- 
third  the  total  thick- 
ness of  the  morticed 
log,but  the  drawing  is 
purposely  made  with 
the  tenon  larger  for 
distinctness.  For  the 
best  work,  two  tenons 
are  used,  as  Fig.  43, 
ranged  side  by  side 
on  the  end  of  the 
log,  and  fitting  into 
two  corresponding 
mortices,  in  which 
case  the  lines  A BCD 
are  sawn  down  with 
the  half-rip  saw,  the  space  E being  removed  with  the  mor- 
tice-chisel. 

It  is  often  necessary  to  join  beams  together  end-wise, 
and  in  Fig.  44  we  show  one  of  many  methods  of  doing 
this.  The  ends  of  the  logs  A and  B are  shaped  as 
there  shown,  leaving  a space  at  c where  the  diagram 
is  shaded,  and  into  this  space  the  rectangular  piece  C is 
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driven  tightly,  thereby  closing  the  joint  well  up  at  the 
angles  F G,  which  are  the  holding  part  of  the  joint.  At  D 
and  E,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  holes  are  bored  with 
an  auger,  and  wooden  pins  driven  in,  making  all  secure 
and  immovable.  It  must  be  remembered  that  no  joint, 
. however  well  .constructed  and 
executed,  is  so  sound  and  strong 
as  the  same  size  of  solid  wood, 
and,  therefore,  piecing  should 
be  avoided,  if  consistent  with 
efficiency. 

We  next  come  to  dove -tail- 
ing, which,  though  not  by  any 
means  difficult,  will,  neverthe- 
less, require  considerable  care 
and  dexterity  to  produce  accurate 
work.  We  will  suppose  we  re- 
quire to  make  a box  two  feet 
long,  one  foot  thick,  and  one  foot 
deep,  of  inch  material.  For  this, 
we  shall  want  ten  feet  six 
inches  of  inch  board,  twelve 
inches  wide,  but,  as  deal  is  only 
usually  nine  inches  wide,  we  shall 
have  to  glue  up  three  inches  more, 
to  make  the  right  width.  Cut  up 
the  planks  into  lengths  of  two  feet 
one  inch  each,  and  strip  down  ten  feet 
three  inches  wide,  and  cut  also  into 
the  same  lengths.  Plane,  or  shoot,  as 
it  is  called,  one  edge  of  each  width, 
perfectly  true,  and  square  carefully, 
testing  the  accuracy  with  the  square 
and  straight-edge,  and  then  with  a 
brush  smother  the  planed  edges  with  hot 
glue  rather  thin.  N ow  place  the  pieces 
edge  to  edge,  and  press  evenly  and 
smoothly,  so  as  to  force  out  all  the 
superfluous  glue,  sliding  the  edges  a 
little  across  each  other.  Be  very  care- 
ful to  bring  the  pieces  back  flush  and 
level.  It  will  be  necessary  to  leave 
these  boards  for  some  hours  under  pres- 
sure, and  when  perfectly  dry,  if  properly 
done,  the  glue  joint  will  be  stronger 
than  the  wood  is  itself.  The 
essence  of  success  is  the  com- 
plete exclusion  of  the  excess  of 
glue.  These  pieces  must  be 
carefully  planed  up  smooth, 
and  the  edges  shot  and  squared. 

Next  square  up  the 
ends,  and  reduce  the 
length  of  two  pieces 
to  two  feet  and  a 
quarter  of  an  inch 
for  the  front  and 
back,  and  of  two  for 
the  ends  for  one  foot 
and  a quarter  of  an 
inch.  The  quarter 
inch  is  for  a slight 
overplus  it  is  usual 
to  leave  until  the 
joint  is  finished, 
when  it  is  planed 
off  true.  N ow  rule  off  on  the  end  of  each  of  the  four 
pieces,  and  on  both  sides,  a space  equal  to  the  thickness 
the  wood  is  reduced  to  and  the  above  overplus.  These 
marks,  will  show  the  exact  size  of  the  interior  of  the 

box,  when  complete.  The  dove-tail  joint,  Fig.  45,  consists 
of  the  pin  A and  the  dove-tail  B— the  pins  being  usually 
made  first — and  should  be  on  the  end  or  short  side  of  the 
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box.  Take  the  mitre-bevel  and  set  it  to  about  6o°  or  70°, 
the  exact  angle  is  not  important,  and  set  off  on  the  edge 
of  each  end  of  A,  the  two  outside  pins,  and  any  con- 
venient number  of  pins  between  them,  the  bevel  being 
reversed  to  mark  the  two  sides  of  each  pin.  Produce  the 
bevel  round  both  faces  of  the  board,  with  the  square,  as 
far  as  the  gauge  lines  e e.  Now  fix  the  board  firmly  in  the 
bench,  end  up,  and  with  the  dove-tail  saw  (Fig.  24,  page  43) 
cut  the  gashes  c c c.  Lay  the  board  flat  on  the  bench, 
face  downwards,  and  take  a sharp  chisel  and  a mallet,  and 
give  a cut  exactly  on  the  square  line,  between  each  pin. 
Turn  the  piece  over  and  cut  from  the  other  side  gauge-line 
until  the  pieces  between  the  pins  are  removed,  taking  care 
that  the  pins  should  not  be  injured  in  the  process.  Care- 
fully square  the  spaces  with  the  chisel,  without  using  the 
mallet,  and  trim  off  the  roughness  left  by  the  saw  on 
the  pins. 

N ext  take  the  front  or  back  (2)  of  the  box  and  lay  on 
the  bench  inside  uppermost,  and  place  on  it  the  end  A 
on  edge,  with  its  inside  edge  touching  the  square  mark 
and  with  its  top  and  bottom  edges  flush  with  those  of  2. 
Now,  with  the  point  of  the  striking-knife,  mark  off  the 
bevels  on  the  edges  of  each  pin,  and  produce  the  lines 
with  the  square  across  the  end  of  B and  to  the  square 
mark  on  the  other  side,  with  the  mitre-bevel.  Saw  the 
lines  h h with  the  dove-tail  saw,  and  remove  the  spaces 
i i by  chiselling  out  across  the  square  line,  and  K K by 
sawing.  The  pins  on  the  ends  of  A will  then  exactly  fit 
the  dove-tails  in  B.  The  four  corners  of  the  box  require 
to  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  the  pins  being  worked  on 
each  end  of  the  shortest  side  or  end,  and  the  dove-tails  on 
each  end  of  the  longest  or  side  of  the  box.  Glue  in  firmly, 
and,  after  the  work  is  dry,  carefully  plane  off  the  project- 
ing ends.  The  appearance  of  the  joint  will  then  be  as 
shown  in  Fig.  46,  in  which  the  end  grain  of  the  wood  is 
shaded. 

The  bottom,  which  should  be  of  thinner  wood,  may  be 
nailed  or  screwed  on,  and  the  top  should  have  a ledge 
round  the  front  and  end  edges  which  will  shut  over 
the  body.  A narrow  slip  of  wood  (about  three  inches) 
nailed  round  the  bottom  and  nicely  bevelled  or  mitred  at 
the  corners,  will  much  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
work  and  add  to  its  strength. 

For  small  common  work,  it  is  a very  frequent  practice 
to  mitre  up  the  edges  to  an  angle  of  45°  and  glue  them 
together,  and  then,  when  dry,  to  make  little  saw  cuts 
obliquely,  alternately  inclined  upwards  and  downwards, 
and  glue  thin  slips  of  veneer  into  these  niches.  This 
method  is  much  easier  than  dove-tailing,  and  is  tolerably 
strong.  It  is  known  as  the  mitre  and  key-joint.  There 
are  several  modifications  of  the  dove-tail  joint,  such  as 
Fig.  47,  which  shows  only  from  the  side,  and  not  in  front. 


This  arrangement  is  used  for  drawers  in  cabinet  work. 
The  mitre  or  secret  clove-tail  has  the  pins  and  dove-tails 
worked  on  a bevelled  edge,  and  when  joined  up,  neither 
can  be  seen  at  all.  These,  however,  are  recj[uircd  chiefly 
for  the  higher  class  of  cabinet  work. 

In  our  nc.xt  paper  we  shall  give  instructions  for  making 
and  fixing  a carpenter’s  bench. 


COOKERY.— VI. 

FISH  (continued from  p.  68). 

Plain  Broiled  Mackerel. — Moderate-sized  fish  are  the 
most  convenient  for  broiling.  Open  them  at  the  belly 
the  whole  of  their  length.  Remove  the  head  ; you  may 
leave  the  tail — it  will  make  the  dish  look  more  important. 
In  districts  where  fish  is  a rarity,  it  is  common  to  leave 
every  fin,  even  on  fried  fish — that  is,  on  fish  truly  fried  by 
phtngitig  them  in  boiling  fat — for  the  sake  of  improving 
their  appearance  ; it  makes  them  look  half  as  big  again. 
When  the  fish  is  opened,  and  laid  flat  on  its  back,  you 
may  remove  the  bone  ; but  leaving  it  will  help  you  to 
handle  it,  and  save  all  tearing  of  the  flesh.  Dry  the 
inside  of  the  fish  with  a napkin  ; sprinkle  it  with  a little 
pepper  and  salt.  Grill  the  inside  of  the  mackerel  first. 
After  turning  it,  while  the  back  of  the  fish  is  exposed  to 
the  fire,  lay  on  the  upper  surface  a few  little  bits  of  butter. 
These  will  melt  and  enrich  the  fish  while  the  broiling  is 
being  completed.  As  soon  as  done,  serve  at  once.  No 
special  sauce  is  usually  served  with  broiled  mackerel. 
Those  who  like  it  can  add  a few  drops  of  catchup,  or 
other  flavouring.  When  broiling  is  not  convenient, 
mackerel  so  split  open  can  be  fried.  In  that  case,  the 
tail-fin  is  best  cut  off.  The  fish  must  be  well  dried  on 
both  sides,  between  the  folds  of  a napkin,  and  then  rubbed 
with  flour  before  frying.  Putting  butter  to  it  afterwards 
is  needless.  No  sauce  is  absolutely  required,  but  anchovy 
sauce  may  be  sent  up  with  it. 

Potted  Mackerel. — Clean  the  fish  in  the  way  directed 
for  plain  broiled  mackerel ; cut  off  the  heads  and  tails, 
and  divide  each  fish  across  into  three  pieces,  so  as  to 
have  the  shoulders,  the  middles,  and  the  tails.  After 
washing,  let  them  drain.  Have  an  earthen  pot,  a pate 
dish,  with  a cover  of  the  same  material.  A common 
glazed  deep  stoneware  pot,  with  a wooden  cover,  will  do 
in  case  of  need.  At  the  bottom  put  a layer  of  mackerel ; 
season  with  salt,  ground  pepper,  whole  pepper,  bay-leaf, 
and  cloves.  Then  put  in  more  mackerel,  and  season 
again,  and  so  on,  until  all  is  in  its  place.  Over  this  pour 
a little  more  vinegar  than  will  cover  the  mackerel.  If, 
however,  the  vinegar  be  very  acid,  or  if  it  be  desired  to 
keep  the  fish  for  any  time,  the  vinegar  must  be  diluted 
with  cyder,  water,  or  beer  ; because,  in  either  case,  too 
strong  vinegar  would  dissolve  the  fish,  instead  of  allowing 
the  flesh  to  remain  firm,  which  it  will  do  if  the  strength 
of  the  liquid  is  nicely  adjusted,  even  after  the  back-bone 
has  become  so  soft  as  to  be  eatable.  Cover  the  dish  or 
pot  with  its  lid,  and  set  into  a slow  oven  for  an  hour 
or  two — if  very  slow,  it  may  pass  the  night  there. 
Mackerel  so  potted,  and  closely  covered,  will  keep  good 
for  a week  or  a fortnight,  or  longer.  It  may  be  eaten 
with  a little  of  its  own  liquor  poured  over  it,  to  which  a 
little  salad  oil  is  a great  addition  when  people  are  not 
frightened  by  the  words  “eating  oil.”  With  the  accom- 
paniment of  a well-dressed  salad,  it  makes  a nice  cool 
supper  dish  after  a fatiguing  evening’s  work.  • It  is 
economical,  because  the  mackerel  can  be  bought  when 
they  are  plentiful  and  cheap,  and  kept  in  this  way  till 
their  season  is  over.  Potted  mackerel,  too  (being  classed 
with  hors  d'aiivres,  side  dishes,  and  kickshaws),  may  be 
presented  even  at  wealthy  tables,  as  a supplement  to  any 
meal.  , 

Pickled  Herrings,  French  Way  (excellent  cold)- — 
Towards  the  end  of  the  herring  season,  the  fish  is  often 
very  cheap  ; but  it  is  better  to  pay  a trifle  more  before 
they  arc  shotten.  Choose  herrings  which,  retaining  their 
shape,  arc  plump,  and  not  too  bloodshot  about  the  eyes — 
i.e.,  which  have  not  been  crushed  together  in  large  heaps, 
cither  in  the  fishing-boats,  or  in.  casks,  or  baskets.  If 
many  of  the  scales  come  off,  it  is  a sign  they  have  so 
suffered.  For  this  reason,  when  you  live  near  the  coast, 
the  fishings  of  small  boats  are  often  to  be  prefen'cd.  The 
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herring  is  one  of  the  fishes  which  die  almost  instantly  they 
are  out  of  the  water.  Comparatively  few  people  have  seen  a 
live  herring.  Scale  your  herrings  ; draw  the  entrails, 
leaving  the  milts  and  roes  in  their  place  ; cut  off  their 
heads,  wash  them,  wipe  them  dry  with  a cloth  ; salt  them 
four-and-twenty  hours  in  an  earthen  vessel.  Then  put 
them  into  a well-tinned  or  enamelled  saucepan  with  whole 
pepper,  cloves,  sliced  onions,  and  bay  leaf.  Pour  over 
the  fish  enough  vinegar  and  water  to  cover  them,  set  them 
on  a brisk  fire,  and  let  them  boil  two  viiniites.  Take 
them  off  the  fire,  and  let  them  get  nearly  cold  in  the 
saucepan  before  you  put  them  into  the  covered  dish  in 
which  they  are  to  be  kept  for  use.  Arrange  them  in  that 
with  care  not  to  break  them  ; pour  the  liquor  over  them, 
put  on  the  lid,  and  set  them  in  a dry  cool  place.  Sprats 
and  pilchards  may  be  pickled  in  the  same  way  ; indeed, 
all  that  is  directed  for  herrings,  is  applicable  to  the  latter 
of  those  fishes  especially. 

Fresh  Herrings^  Broiled. — F rying  herrings  is  a needless 
expenditure  of  fat ; their  flesh  is  quite  oily  enough  in  itself 
to  broil  them,  and  they  will  need  no  butter  to  be  eaten 
with  them,  particularly  if  they  are  salted  fora  night,  which 
renders  them  firmer,  and  improves  their  flavour.  Scale  the 
fish,  draw  the  entrails  without  opening  them  ; score  them 
crosswise  on  each  side  in  two  or  three  places,  cutting  the 
flesh  down  to  the  backbone,  but  not  dividing  that.  Heat 
your  gridiron,  and  then  lay  your  fish  upon  it  over  a clear 
fire,  into  which  (if  of  coal  cinders)  you  have  first  thrown  a 
little  salt.  While  the  fish  are  broiling,  raise  them  gently 
now  and  then  to  prevent  them  sticking  to  the  bars. 
When  well  done  on  one  side,  turn  them  to  the  other 
without  breaking  the  skin.  Although  they  should  not  be 
dried  up,  they  require  thorough  cooking,  especially  if  they 
have  roes  and  milts.  Serve  on  a hot  dish,  immediately 
they  are  taken  off  the  gridiron.  They  need  no  sauce, 
but  a little  salt  and  a hot  mealy  potato  are  proper 
accompaniments. 

Siamese  Herrings,  Broiled  as  Twins. — Scale  your 
herrings,  cut  off  their  heads,  open  them  at  the  belly  the 
whole  of  their  length,  from  the  tail  upwards.  Flatten 
them  ; with  great  care,  draw  out  the  backbone,  and 
remove  any  little  bones  that  have  not  come  away  with  it. 
Sprinkle  the  inner  surface  of  each  fish  with  pepper,  salt, 
and  a dust  of  flour.  Then  place  them  together  in  pairs, 
pressing  the  two  inner  surfaces  into  as  close  a contact 
as  you  can.  Lay  them  on  the  gridiron ; when  the 
undermost  fish  is  broiled,  turn  them  with  a pair  of 
tongs  or  between  a couple  of  spoons  without  separating 
them.  When  thoroughly  broiled  and  served  on  their 
dish,  each  person  can  have  a pair  of  herrings  still  holding 
together,  as  his  rightful  portion. 

Red  Herring. — Lay  a red  herring  in  a deep  dish,  pour 
boiling  water  over  it,  and  let  it  lie  there  five  or  ten 
minutes,  according  to  the  degree  of  dryness  and  saltncss. 
Take  it  out  of  the  water,  peel  off  the  skin,  open  it  at  the 
belly,  and  by  laying  hold  of  the  head,  carefully  draw  out 
the  backbone  and  every  little  bone  that  springs  from  it. 
Lay  the  herring-flesh  on  a board,  and  cut  one-half  of  it 
into  long  narrow  strips  or  fillets,  the  whole  length  of  the 
fish,  the  other  half  into  small  squares.  Make  some 
buttered  toast ; cut  each  round  of  toast  into  quarters.  In 
the  middle  of  each  quarter  lay  a square  of  herring-flesh, 
encircling  it  with  one  of  the  narrow  strips.  This  will  give 
you  mock  anchovy  toast.  Slice  bread  and  butter  ; lay 
squares  and  fillets  of  herring  upon  it  ; place  another  slice 
of  bread  and  butter  over  it,  and  you  have  mock  anchovy 
sandwiches.  Put  a few  bits  of  herring-flesh  into  a mortar ; 
pound  them  well.  Put  them  into  a saucepan  with  a lump 
of  butter,  and  some  flour  and  water.  Keep  stirring  in  one 
direction  till  they  are  mixed  thoroughly  and  smooth. 
When  it  boils,  you  obtain  mock  anchovy  sauce,  to  be 
eaten  with  beef  steaks  or  fish.  N.B.  If  this  and  similar 
sauces  oil  in  the  making,  the  introduction  of  a small 


quantity  of  cold  water  will  set  all  to  rights.  The  same 
pounded  herring-flesh  may  be  used  in  a similar  way  to 
essence  of  anchovies,  for  heightening  the  relish  of  several 
brown  soups — hare,  soup  for  instance. 

PLAIN  SOUPS. 

Boil  some  water  in  a saucepan,  with  a clove  of  garlic 
chopped  small,  and  a small  quantity  of  salt.  Cut  very 
thin  slices  of  bread  into  a soup-tureen,  pour  over  them 
a table-spoonful  of  good  eating  oil,  grate  a little  nutmeg 
over  them,  and,  when  the  water  boils  galloping,  pour 
it  over  the  bread.  This,  which  is  the  genuine  Proven9al 
water  boiled,  does  not  read  like  a very  substantial  mess  ; 
nevertheless,  a hundred  thousand  families  in  the  south  of 
France  have  nothing  else  but  this  for  breakfast,  and  enjoy 
good  health,  notwithstanding.  You  may  make  the  same 
kind  of  thing,  only  better,  thus  : If  you  dislike,  or  have 
not,  garlic,  chop  two  or  three  onions  into  a saucepan  of 
new  milk,  or  skimmed  milk,  or  even  butter-milk.  Put 
slices  of  bread  and  butter  into  your  soup-tureen,  grate 
nutmeg  on  them,  and  pour  your  boiling  milk  over  them. 
Let  the  tureen  stand  to  soak  three  or  four  minutes  before 
the  fire,  before  serving.  Instead  of  buttering  the  bread, 
you  may  use  unbuttered  slices,  and,  to  make  up  for  the 
deficiency  of  oily  matter,  boil  some  finely-chopped  suet 
with  the  milk,  which  will  be  found  a very  tolerable  sub- 
stitute. 

Cabbage  Soup  (from  “Wholesome  Fare,  or  the  Doctor 
and  the  Cook”).— Please  try  this.  Wash  thoroughly, 
and  shred  very  fine — as  if  for  making  pickled  cabbage— 
the  hearts  of  one  or  two  summer  cabbages,  or  of  a very 
delicate  savoy,  according  to  size.  Slice  and  mince  some 
carrots,  turnips,  and  two  or  three  leeks,  all  very  fine,  and 
mix  these  chopped  vegetables  well  together  in  a salad- 
bowl.  Have  ready  a good  broth  ; pork  or  beef-boilings 
will  do,  when  not  too  salt — the  great  point  is  that  the 
meat  should  not  have  been  too  lo7ig  in  salt ; not  more,  say, 
than  three  or  four  days — French  cooks  prefer  a variety 
of  meats  boiled  together ; for  instance,  a piece  of  lean 
beef,  a knuckle  of  veal,  a small  piece  of  salt  pork,  and  a 
bit  of  the  neck  or  shoulder  of  mutton.  These  meats 
should  not  be  cooked  so  much  as  to  render  them  uneat- 
able, either  cold  or  warmed  up  in  a stew,  or  even  served 
hot  at  the  same  dinner  at  which  the  soup  appears.  (Thus, 
the  beef,  served  in  the  middle  of  a stew  made  of  sliced 
carrots,  turnips,  and  onions  fried  brown,  will  be  welcomed 
as  a dish  of  beef  a la  7node;  the  veal,  covered  with  a little 
parsley  and  butter,  will  be  excellent  boiled  knuckle  of  veal ; 
the  neck  of  mutton,  masked  with  caper  or  nasturtium 
sauce,  accompanied  by  mashed  turnips,  will  give  you  the 
dish  a Welshman  so  prizes ; and  the  pork,  cold,  will  be 
delicious  for  breakfast,  or  to  cap  a thumb-piece  in  the 
field.)  For  these  purposes,  they  are  invariably  used  in 
France,  instead  of  being  thrown  out  to  the  dogs,  as  broth- 
meat  too  frequently  is  in  England.  When  the  meat  is 
enough  done,  according  to  your  judgment,  take  it  out, 
make  the  broth  boil  galloping,  and  then  throw  in  your 
bowlful  of  well-drained  shred  and  chopped  vegetables. 
Let  them  boil  on,  without  the  lid,  till  the  cabbages,  &c., 
are  quite  tender,  but  not  cooked  to  a mash.  While  the 
vegetables  are  boiling,  slice  and  chop  one  or  two  large 
onions  ; fry  them,  in  butter  or  dripping,  to  a rich  brown. 
If  more  convenient,  they  may  be  prepared  beforehand, 
and  set  by,  cold,  till  wanted.  Add  them  to  the  soup,  and 
mix  them  up  with  it. 

Meagre  Cabbage  Soup,  for  abstinence  days,  is  made  in 
the  same  way  as  above,  using  water  instead  of  broth,  and 
often  adding  to  the  cabbage  a large  handful  of  chopped 
sorrel — an  excellent  anti-scorbutic  and  purifier  of  the 
blood.  A larger  quantity  of  fried  onions  is  used,  and,  at 
the  time  of  adding  them  to  the  soup,  a small  basinful  of 
grated  crumb  of  bread  is  also  incorporated  with  it,  to 
make  it  more  nourishing. 
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CHILDREN’S  DRESS.— II. 

CLOTHING  FOR  INFANTS  [continued  from  p.  34). 

Changf.s  in  fashion  affect  the  clothing  of  infants  less 
often  than  the  toilettes  of  the  more  mature.  The  greatest 
alteration  that  has  been  made  for  some  time  regards  the 
length  of  the  little  ones’  dress.  Robes  that  once  reached 
absurd  proportions  are  curtailed  to  the  length  of  a yard  ; 
and  the  yard  may  even  include  the  bodice.  Of  course, 
the  petticoats  and  flannels  are  all  shorter  in  proportion. 
Another  way  of  making  the  baby’s  flannel  is  shown  in 
Fig.  18,  which  represents  the  back  of  the  little  garment, 
and  Fig.  16,  which  displays  the  front.  The  back  has 
either  three  or  four  box-plaits  in  one  with  the  back 
breadth  of  the  skirt.  The  front  of  the  bodice  is  made  of 
two  plain  pieces  wide  enough  to  wrap  over  one  another, 
and  joined  by  a band  (which  also  goes  over  the  plaits 
behind)  to  the  skirt  in  front,  which  wraps  over  and  ties 
on  one  side.  The 
dotted  line  L 
shows  how  far 
the  body  of  the 
flannel  folds  over 
on  the  under  side. 

M shows  where 
the  under  skirt 
ends,  and  is  but- 
toned to  the 
upper  one.  The 
third  way  of  mak- 
ing a flannel,  very 
suitable  for  sum- 
mer, is  given  in 
Fig.  23.  A strip 
of  flannel  six 
inches  deep  and 
fourteen  inches 
long,  from  G to  G, 
is  cut  away  to 
points  each  side, 

H and  H.  This  is 
bound  all  round. 

The  skirt  is 
plaited  and  set 
on  from  I to  i. 

There  are  semi- 
circles for  arm- 
holes cut,  and 
tape  straps  added 
at  K and  K.  The 
dotted  lines  show 
the  portions 
meant  for  the 
back,  and  to  wrap  over  in  front.  The  points  are  folded 
round  the  baby’s  body,  and  tied  by  strings  sewn  on  at  H 
and  H. 

Another  necessary  item  will  be  24  yards  of  good  linen 
diaper,  a yard  wide.  It  will  co’st  about  one  shilling  and 
sixpence  a yard.  Cut  24  squares  from  this,  hem  them 
round,  and  fold  four  times.  For  a pilch  to  wear  over  the 
squares,  take  a square  of  Welsh  flannel,  fold  it  shawl- 
shape,  and  cut  it  in  half.  Take  off  the  two  shawl  ends, 
marked  by  the  dotted  lines  N and  N in  Fig.  19,  and 
gather  it  into  a band,  as  in  Fig.  15,  about  fifteen  inches 
long.  Button  it  at  R and  R,  and  add  a loop  at  o al*so  to 
fasten  on  to  the  buttons  at  R.  Macintosh  for  extra-secure 
pilches  can  be  bought  by  the  yard. 

The  House  Cloak  or  Flatinel  Shawl. — A yard  of 
flannel  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  inches  wide  will  be 
required.  This  must  be  shaped  to  an  exact  square  of 
twenty-eight  inches.  To  cut  a square  of  anything  always 
fold  your  material  across,  as  shown  in  Fig.  12,  bringing 
the  material  where  it  is  cut  across  equally  to  the  selvage 


at  B.  The  fold  comes  at  the  dotted  line  C C,  and  when 
folded  the  material  resembles  Fig.  14.  Cut  it  off  at  the 
dotted  line  D D D,  you  then  have  a square  exact.  To  cut 
the  baby’s  wrapper,  keep  your  square  folded,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  14,  and  cut  it  out  as  shown  in  the  plain  line  in  Fig. 
25,  the  dotted  line  indicating  the  folded  square.  To 
ornament  the  flannel,  work  it  all  round  the  edge  in 
scallops  with  blue  or  scarlet  crochet  silk,  and  work  a dot 
in  every  scallop.  To  scallop  the  edge  cut  a card  out,  like 
Fig.  26,  cutting  holes  for  the  rounds.  This  can  be  done 
by  tracing  the  outline  on  the  card  first.  Then  with  a red 
chalk  pencil  mark  the  scallops  and  holes  all  along  the 
edge  of  the  flannel.  Run  them  over  with  cotton,  after- 
wards button- hole  the  edge  in  silk,  and  work  the  large 
dots  in  satin  stitch.  On  the  wrong  side  of  the  flannel 
square,  at  the  dotted  line  marked  S,  in  Fig.  25,  put  on  a 
ribbon  case,  and  run  in  a string  to  draw  the  hood  round 
the  baby’s  neck.  This  flannel  square  is  worn  over  the 

dress  in  the 
house  during  the 
month  ; and 
afterwards  when 
the  child  is  car- 
ried from  room 
to  room. 

The  common 
head  flannels 
should  be  rather 
more  than  a yard 
square . 

The  Baby's 
Cloak.  — It  has 
been  very  usual 
lately,  and  more 
fashionable,  to 
drape  a baby  in 
a simple  deep 
circular  cape  out 
of  doors,  in  pre- 
ference to  the 
old  cloak  with  its 
cape.  There  is 
no  essential  dif- 
ference in  the 
pattern  needed. 
The  cape  is 
merely  a cloak 
without  its  second 
cape,  and  with 
the  trimming  dif- 
ferent! y arranged. 
If  ayoung  mother 
have  not  a pat- 
tern for  the  purpose  she  can  easily  make  one  herself.  In 
the  first  place,  let  her  take  one  or  two  old  newspapers,  and 
tack  three  of  them  together  neatly  with  needle  and  thread, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  17.  The  centre  of  these  united  papers 
must  be  ascertained  by  doubling  them.  Then  spread 
them  out  upon  a table  that  has  a cloth  upon  it.  Pin  the 
end  of  a yard  measure  securely  to  the  centre,  through  the 
cloth  at  the  top  of  the  paper.  Then  take  hold  of  it  where 
the  figures  thirty-six  denote  the  yard,  and  move  it 
from  end  to  end  of  the  paper,  holding  a pencil  in  the 
same  hand  to  mark  its  movements.  The  yard  measure 
is  pinned  at  A in  Fig.  24,  and  moves  from  B to  G at  the 
other  end,  the  thirty-six  inches,  or  yard,  marked  on  the 
tape,  and  then  again  from  B to  C.  The  line  in  the  centre, 
it  will  be  observed,  is  exactly  straight,  being  rendered  so 
by  folding  the  paper  after  the  circular  line  is  made. 
Having  marked  the  half  circle  ihus  described  with  a 
pencil,  allow  it  at  the  line  C and  G,  each  side  of  the  centre 
B,  five  inches  shorter,  according  to  the  dotted  line  D D. 
Pencil  this  nicely  off  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  Now 
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cut  out  the  pattern  with  scissors  ; fold  it  together,  and  give 
the  corners  the  little  slope  or  curve  marked  at  E and  E. 

When  a cloak  is  to  be  made  it  is  cut  just  the  same,  but 
a cape  is  formed  two-thirds  of  the  size,  at  the  dotted  line 
marked  F,  and  a collar  at  that  marked  a. 

For  a baby’s  circular  cape  a collar  is  added, 
but  the  trimming  is  put  on  the  neck  like  a 
collar,  and  of  the  same  shape.  Both  cloaks 
should  measure  in  the  longest  part,  that  is, 
from  the  neck  to  the  edge  in  the  centre  of 
the  back,  not  more  than  one  yard  ; a cir- 
cular cape  rather  less.  Having  obtained 
an  accurate  pattern  it  is  easy  to  cut  the 
material.  Two  yards  of  cashmere  at 
3s.  6d.  or  4s.  a yard  is  required.  White  is 
the  most  esteemed, 
and  scarlet  the 
most  durable,  of 
colours.  Cashmere 
washes  well,  and 
can  be  dyed  so  as 
to  look  like  new. 

A very  pretty  circu- 
lar cape  can  be 
made  of  white 
cashmere,  trimmed 
with  bright,  light 
blue  llama.  A 
design  for  this  is 
given  in  Fig.  21.  The 
llama  is  put  on  broadly  ; it 
must  be  cut  to  the  curved 
shape  of  the  cloak,  and 
joined  in  breadths  ; it  en- 
circles the  lower  edge,  and 
is  rounded  off  towards  the 
front.  Up  the  front  several 
handsome  blue  ribbon  bows 
are  sewn  on,  and  the 
cloaks  secured  be- 
neath them  by  hooks 
and  eyes.  The  llama 
should  be  tacked  on 
flat  after  the 
breadths  are 
joined,  and 
very  fine  cot- 
ton should 
be  used  for 
the  purpose. 

Turn  in  the 
upper  edge, 
and  sew  it 
down  with  a 
narrow  white 
silk  braid. 

A handsome  cloak  may 
be  lined  throughout  with 
white  sarcenet ; but  it 
is  very  general,  and  far 
less  costly,  to  use  fine 
white  cambric  for  the  pur- 
pose. Having  tacked  on 
the  blue  trimming,  and 
neatly  run  it  into  the  braid 
at  the  edge,  put  the  lining 
upon  the  cloak  face  to  face,  and  tack  it  round,  leaving 
the  outside  of  both  visible.  Run  it  nicely  together  at  the 
edge,  and  then  turn  it  inside  out,  so  that  the  right  side  of 
the  cloak  is  outwards.  A trimming,  like  a collai",  of  the 
blue  has,  of  course,  been  placed  on  the  cape  as  well  as 
the  broad  edge.  Add  the  bows,  and  the  cloak  is  com- 
plete. It  is  very  easily  made.  The  trimming  may  be  of 


silk  instead  of  llama,  and  quilted  instead  of  plain  ; no 
braid  is  then  needed. 

In  cutting  the  newspaper  pattern,  we  should  call  the 
reader’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  must  be  doubled  after 
cutting  to  see  that  both  sides  are  alike. 
Indeed,  it  will  be  as  well  to  cut  it  in  half 
from  A to  B at  the  dotted  line  down  the 
centre.  The  cashmere  is  cut  in  two  pieces, 
the  seam  coming  down  the  back  of  the 
cloak,  unless  it  be  wide  enough  to  get  the 
whole  cloak  without  a seam.  Pin  the  pat- 
tern thoroughly  on  the  material ; double 
before  cutting. 

To  make  a cloak,  as  before  named,  the 
same  directions  must  be  followed,  and  the 
cape  and  collar  cut 
on  a similar  plan, 
but  smaller.  The 
cloak  is  trimmed 
down  the  front,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  20, 
the  trimming  be- 
coming wider,  and 
rounded  off  at  the 
end.  The  cape  is 
ornamented  all 
round,  and  so  is 
the  collar.  The 
cloak  may  be  of 
grey,  scarlet,  crim- 
son, or  blue  cashmere,  and 
the  trimming  of  sarcenet, 
either  white  or  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  cloak,  lined 
with  a little  wadding,  and 
quilted.  The  wadding  is. 
tacked  to  the  silk,  and  the 
quilting  done,  the  silk  being 
shaped  and  the 
breadths  joined  be- 
fore it  is  applied  to. 
the  cloak.  In  using 
a sewing  - machine 
keep  the 
wadding  up- 
permost. 

Fig.  22. 
offers  apretty 
design  for  a 
, baby’s  cloak; 

the  edges, 
scalloped 
and  pointed, 
and  trimmed 
with  a small 
tassel  at 

every  point. 

It  is  decidedly  best  to 
buy  the  baby’s  hood.  The 
cap  worn  under  the  hood  is 
a caul  with  a full  lace  edge. 
The  lace  must  be  removed 
to  wash  it,  and  requilted 
each  time.  A boy’s  hood 
is  distinguished  from  a 
girl's  by  a rosette.  A hood 
as  soft  as  possible  is  a better  covering  for  a baby  than 
any  fancy  kind  of  hat,  however  pretty  it  may  look.  The 
stiffness  of  a hat  is  unsuited  to  the  tender  softness  of  a 
baby’s  head ; neither  is  it  any  protection  to  the  child. 
Caps  are  only  worn  under  hoods,  and  not  indoors. 

In  Fig.  21,  under  the  cloak,  a pretty  design  is  given  for 
a handsome  frock.  It  is  made  with  two  flounces  and 
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work  between ; one  row  over  the  first  flounce,  and  two 
over  the  second.  The  flounces  may  be  worked,  or  of 
plain  fine  muslin  edged  with  work  or  lace.  Fig.  13  is  a 
design  for  a body  to  wear  with  this  skirt.  The  braces 
match  the  flounces.  The  stomacher  is  embroidered;  and 
bows  tie  the  shoulders. 

A few  words  on  the  art  of  embroidering  cashmere, 
French  merino,  or  flannel,  will  doubtless  be  found  most 
useful  to  many  young  mothers.  I have  spoken  of  tracing 
the  scallops  for  the  edges  with  a red  chalk-pencil ; this, 
however,  is  only  suited  to  an  unskilled  worker.  There  are 
two  methods  of  tracing — pouncing,  and  the  use  of  car- 
bonised paper.  The  last  is  the  easiest  way ; but  care 
must  be  taken,  as  the  black  of  the  paper  may  soil  the 
material.  It  should  be  well  rubbed  with  bread  before 
use,  and  the  effect  tried  on  something  first.  Draw  the 
design  on  paper  ; between  it  and  the  material  to  be 
worked  place  the  black  tracing-paper,  carefully  pinning 
them  in  position  together ; then,  with  a knitting-needle 
or  very  hard  lead-pencil,  follow  out  the  design,  as  if 
sketching  it  afresh,  line  by  line.  Carbonised  tracing- 
paper  can  be  obtained  in  sheets  of  any  stationer  who 
keeps  drawing  materials  ; and,  if  preferred,  blue,  red, 
green,  or  white  tracing-paper  can  be  substituted  for  the 
black.  Patterns  used  for  open-work  embroidery  can  be 
adapted  as  borders,  and  worked  in  satin-stitch,  the  edges 
being  button-holed.  Floss,  or  ordinary  embroidery  silk 
is  used  for  cashmere,  but  wool,  or  what  is  called  linen- 
floss,  is  better  for  flannel  than  silk,  which  sometimes 
turns  yellow  when  washed. 


HOUSEHOLD  LAW.— HI. 

THE  LAW  OF  WILL-MAKING. 

What  is  a Will? — A will  or  testament  is  the  legal  expres- 
sion of  a man’s  wishes  in  respect  of  matters  that  he  desires 
to  have  attended  to  after  his  death.  If  the  dispositions  to 
be  made  by  a will  are  very  complicated  or  numerous,  the 
wisest  plan  is  to  have  the  will  drawn  by  a lawyer,  whose 
charges  it  is  far  better  to  incur  than  to  run  the  chance  of 
the  will  being  disputed  or  set  aside  after  the  testatoFs 
death.  But  in  cases  of  simple  bequest,  whether  of  land 
or  movable  goods,  and  even  in  difficult  cases  if  the  testator 
is  quite  sure  he  can  express  his  meaning  simply  and  clearly, 
there  is  not  any  need  for  the  intervention  of  a lawyer. 
Sudden  necessity,  remoteness  from  professional  help, 
desire  to  keep  within  one’s  bi'east  the  particulars  as  to  pro- 
perty and  to  bequests — these  and  other  causes  might  render 
it  desirable  that  one  should  know  how  to  make  a will  for 
oneself. 

How  to  Make  a Will. — There  is  not  any  prescrilDed 
form  in  which  a will  must  necessarily  be  made,  and  when 
an  unprofessional  person  is  going  to  make  a will  he  must 
carefully  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  any  form  is  possible.  Let 
him  write  his  wishes  down  as  simply  and  easily  as  if  he 
were  writing  a note,  avoiding  the  use  of  all  technical  ex- 
pressions, and  aiming  only  at  making  himself  intelligible. 
Many  persons  have  frustrated  their  own  intentions  by  in- 
troducing into  wills  made  by  themselves  technical  terms 
of  the  exact  meaning  of  which  they  were  ignorant,  and 
which  had  to  be  construed  according  to  the  technical  sig- 
niflcation.  Formerly  it  was  of  the  highest  importance 
that  wills  should  be  so  worded  that  no  other  meaning 
than  that  intended  should  by  any  possibility  be  placed 
upon  them.  Then  it  was  almost  indispensable  that  the 
services  of  a lawyer  sLould  be  retained.  Now,  however, 
a will  is  construed  according  to  the  evident  intention  of 
the  testator,  however  badly  he  may  have  expressed  him- 
self, so  that  the  simpler  the  wording  of  the  document  the 
better.  The  whole  law  of  walls  was  remodelled  on  this 
principle  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  her  present 


Majesty.  The  only  conditions  imposed  upon  testators  are 
conditions  which  are  meant  solely  to  guard  them  against 
the  mischief  of  fraud,  and  to  prevent  their  being  subjected 
to  undue  influence  in  the  making  of  wills.  They  are  : — 

1.  The  testator  must  be  of  sound  mind,  and  not  less  than 

twenty-one  years  of  age. 

2.  His  wall  must  be  written,  the  only  exceptions  to  this 

rule  being  soldiers  and  sailors,  who  may,  in  conside- 
ration of  the  service  in  which  they  are  engaged,  make 

verbal  assignments  of  their  property. 

3.  The  will  must  be  properly  executed. 

Who  may  Make  a Will. — Any  man  or  unmarried  woman 
of  sound  mind,  and  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and 
upwards,  may  make  a wall.  Ordinarily,  married  women 
cannot  make  wills,  because  they  have  not  anything  to 
bequeath,  their  property,  by  a rule  of  law,  becoming  the 
property  of  the  husband  on  marriage.  But  a married 
woman  may,  if  of  full  age,  make  a will  bequeathing  pro- 
perty settled  upon  her  for  her  separate  use  and  benefit,  or 
over  w’hich  she  has  a general  power  of  appointment,  or  of 
goods  vested  in  her  as  executrix.  She  may  also  make  a 
will  if  her  husband  is  banished  for  life,  or  has  obtained  a 
protecting  order,  or  had  a judicial  separation  under  the 
Divorce  Act.  By  the  Married  Woman’s  Property  Act, 
1870,  the  earnings  of  a married  woman,  her  deposits  in 
savings  banks,  stock,  shares,  and  interests  in  friendly 
societies,  &c.,  are  her  separate  property,  and  consequently 
can  be  left  by  her  by  will. 

Execution  of  a Will. — The  testator’s  signature  must  be 
placed  at  the  foot  or  end  of  the  will ; and  should  the  will 
be  contained  in  more  than  one  sheet,  each  of  such  sheets 
should  be  signed  by  the  testator,  and  the  signature 
attested  by  the  witnesses.  The  signature  will  not  give 
effect  to  any  bequests  underneath  or  following  it,  or 
inserted  after  the  signature  is  made.  Any  one  capable 
of  understanding  what  he  is  about,  and  able  to  write  his 
name,  may  witness  the  signature  of  a testator ; but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  a witness  cannot  receive  any  befiefit 
tinder  the  will.  Should  a bequest  have  been  made  to  him 
it  is  taken  away  by  the  mere  fact  of  his  being  a witness, 
and  the  portion  he  would  have  taken  goes  to  the  residuary 
legatee.  If,  therefore,  it  be  intended  to  give  anything, 
let  it  not  be  to  him  who  is  to  witness  the  signature.  An 
executor  or  trustee  may  be  a witness,  subject  to  the  above 
rule  about  bequests.  There  must  be  two  witnesses.  They 
must  both,  and  at  the  same  time,  see  the  testator  sign  the 
will ; and  they  must  sign  a memorandum  to  that  effect  in 
the  presence  of  the  testator  and  of  each  other.  There  is 
not  any  precise  clause  of  attestation,  but  the  following  form 
contains  all  the  essential  conditions : — “ Signed  by  the 
testator,  John  Hopkins,  as  and  for  his  last  will,  in  the 
presence  of  us  present  at  the  same  time,  who  in  his  pre- 
sence at  his  request  and  in  the  presence  of  each  other 
have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names  as  witnesses.” 
Should  any  alteration  have  been  made  in  the  will  prior 
to  its  execution,  upon  which  any  doubt  might  subse- 
quently arise  as  to  whether  it  had  been  made  before  or 
after  execution,  the  fact  of  such  alteration  should  be  set 
out  in  the  attestation  clause  thus  : — “ Signed  by  the 
testator,  John  Hopkins,  as  and  for  his  last  will  and 
testament,  the  alteration  in  line  9,  page  3,  having  been 
previously  made  in  the  presence  of  us,”  d:c. 

Unwritten  Wills. — The  only  persons  who  are  allowed 
to  make  wills  orally  are  soldiers  actually  engaged  on  some 
expedition,  or  sailors  actually  at  sea.  To  them  it  is  per- 
mitted to  make  wills  orally  in  consideration  of  their  being, 
by  the  nature  of  their  calling,  constantly  in  the  face  of 
death,  which  may  surprise  them  at  any  moment.  So  far 
as  sailors,  however,  are  concerned,  there  is  a rule  of  the 
Admiralty  that  any  will  disposjng  of  pay,  prize-money,  or 
anything  else  which  would  liave  to  pass  through  the 
Admiralty  Office,  shall  be  reduced  to  writing,  either  by 
the  testator,  or  some  one  writing  at  his  request. 
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What  may  be  Bequeathed  by  Will. — Anything  and 
everything  that  a man  possesses  or  is  entitled  to  may  be 
bequeathed  by  will.  Formerly  this  was  not  so.  It  was  a 
rule  of  law,  founded  on  the  Roman  code,  that  a man 
could  not  leave  the  whole  of  his  property  away  from  his 
family.  The  Roman  law  obliged  him  to  leave  a fourth, 
at  least,  to  those  who  were  naturally  dependent  upon  him, 
and  the  English  law  gave  to  the  children  of  a testator  their 
“reasonable  part,”  which  was  calculated  with  reference 
to  the  man’s  position  in  the  world.  Now,  however,  a 
man  may  do  just  what  he  likes  with  laifd  or  money,  but 
he  may  not  bequeath  land,  or  money  to  be  spent  in  buying 
land,  to  any  religious  or  charitable  institution.  If  he  do, 
the  dead  hand  (or  mortmain)  shall  recover  the  bequest 
for  his  family.  A gift  of  land  to  a charity  must  be  by 
deed  executed  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses  twelve 
calendar  months  before  the  death  of  the  donor,  and  en- 
rolled in  the  Court  of  Chancery  six  months  after  its 
execution.  Money,  however,  may  be  left  to  a charity  or  a 
religious  institution  so  long  as  it  is  not  directed  to  be 
spent  in  the  purchase  of  land.  Gifts  of  money  may  also 
now  be  made  by  will  for  the  purpose  of  parks,  schools,  or 
museums,  but  the  will  must  be  executed  twelve  calendar 
months  before  the  donor’s  death,  and  enrolled  within  six 
months  after  death. 

Codicils,  or  “little  writings,”  are  the  expressions  of  a 
man’s  wishes  conceived  after  his  will  is  complete.  By 
their  means  he  can  revoke  the  whole  or  part  of  his  will, 
make  fresh  dispositions,  or  re-arrange  the  dispositions 
already  made.  They  are  made  in  exactly  the  same  way, 
and  under  the  same  conditions,  as  wills,  but  instead  of 
being  described  as  “ the  last  will  and  testament,”  they  are 
called  “ codicil”  or  “ codicils  ” to  “ the  last  will  and  testa- 
ment.” 

Revocation  and  Nullification  of  Will. — A will  is  con- 
sidered to  be  revoked  by  another  subsequently  dated,  and 
is  of  course  so  by  any  codicil,  memorandum,  or  writing 
made  as  and  for  a fresh  will,  in  which  the  former  will  is 
expressly  declared  to  be  revoked.  The  only  act  by  which, 
ipso  facto,  a will  is  nullified,  except  as  above,  is  by  the 
marriage  of  the  testator.  Formerly  a number  of  events, 
as  the  birth  of  a child,  an  alteration  in  the  condition  of  a 
man’s  estate,  nullified  a will ; marriage  is  now  the  only 
revoker. 

Probate  of  a Will. — When  the  will-maker  is  dead  his 
executors,  if  they  mean  to  act,  should  prove  the  will ; to  do 
this,  they  must  make  an  inventory  of  all  the  property  of 
the  deceased,  and  have  it  valued.  Knowing  the  total 
amount  of  the  property,  they  will  have  to  swear  what  is 
termed  an  oath  for  probate,  a statement  verifying  the 
will ; this  may  be  done  either  before  the  registrar  of  the 
Probate  Court  (local  registries  exist  all  over  the  kingdom), 
or  before  any  commissioner  authorised  to  administer 
oaths.  This  oath,  together  with  the  will,  is  then  carried 
into  the  Probate  Court.  If  the  will  be  not  disputed  this  is 
sufficient  proof,  the  will  is  given  up  to  the  Court  of  Pro- 
bate, and  an  official  copy  is  made  of  it,  which  is  delivered  to 
the  executors,  and  is  called  the  probate  copy.  This  is  the 
warrant  for  the  executors  to  act  in  the  administration  of 
the  estate.  Probate  duty,  which  varies  according  to  the 
amount  of  the  property,  is  charged  and  paid  before  the 
delivery  of  the  probate  copy.  If  the  will  be  disputed  it 
must  be  proved  in  solemn  form;  the  witnesses  to  the  will, 
and  any  other  witnesses  whom  it  may  be  thought  neces- 
sary to  summon,  are  examined  and  cross-examined  in  the 
Court  of  Probate,  and  the  will  is  admitted  to  proof  or  not, 
according  to  what  may  appear.  A will  once  proved  in 
solemn  form  cannot  be  disputed  afterwards);  the  executors 
to  a will  proved  only  in  common  form  are  liable  to  be 
called  upon  afterwards  to  prove  it  in  soleinn  form.  All 
solicitors  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  can  act 
in  the  obtaining  of  probates,  just  as  formerly  proctors 
alone  could. 


Executors  and  Trustees. — The  persons  appointed  by  a 
testator  to  be  his  executors,  or  to  be  trustees  in  any  trust 
provided  for  in  his  will,  may,  if  they  choose,  renounce  the 
office,  either  at  the  time  of  their  appointment  becoming 
known,  or  afterwards.  In  such  cases  the  Court  of  Probate 
will  grant  administration  to  a legatee  or  creditor.  If  the 
executors  accept  office,  they  are  to  all  purposes  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  deceased  testator.  They  may  even  before 
receiving  probate  do  all  necessary  offices  for  the  deceased  ; 
thus  they  may  incur  charges  for  burying  him,  and  for 
supplying  the  immediate  wants  of  his  family  ; they  may 
seal  up  his  papers  and  take  possession  of  all  his  goods,  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  them.  Having  received  probate, 
they  may  do  all  things  that  their  testator  might  himself 
have  done  ; they  may  bring  actions  to  recover  debts  due 
to  him,  and  tirey  are  the  proper  defendants  in  actions  for 
debts,  &c.,  due  from  him.  It  is  their  duty,  within  a 
reasonable  time,  to  get  in  the  whole  of  his  estate,  and  to 
pay,  1st,  the  reasonable  funeral  expenses,  and  the  cost 
of  proving  the  will;  2nd,  debts  due  to  the  Crown  for 
taxes,  &c. ; 3rd,  debts  due  on  judgments  obtained  at  law, 
or  on  decrees  made  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  debts 
due  on  recognisances  ; 4th,  debts  on  bonds,  covenants, 
and  the  like,  not  under  seal,  and  debts  for  rent  of  any 
kind  ; 5th,  simple  contract  debts,  that  is  to  say,  debts  on 
contracts  written  but  not  sealed,  and  debts  incurred  with- 
out any  writing  to  prove  them,  as  tradesmen’s  bills,  or 
wages  ; 6th,  the  legacies ; 7th,  the  residuary  legatee. 
An  executor  is  bound  to  pay  away  the  estate  in  the 
order  mentioned.  If  there  should  not  be  enough  to  pay 
all,  he  must  pay  the  higher  classes  of  claimants  as  far  as 
the  money  will  go,  leaving  the  rest ; and  he  is  personally 
responsible  to  a higher  class  creditor  if  he  has  paid,  through 
neglect  or  inadvertence,  a creditor  of  the  Ipwer  class,  and 
have  not  money  left  to  pay  the  higher  claim.  If  he  have 
complied  with  these  conditions  in  administering  the  estate, 
he  is  protected  against  all  the  world  on  proving  his  plea 
of  ple7ie  administravit.  It  is  competent  for  an  executor 
to  renounce  after  he  has  begun  to  administer.  In  that 
case  he  must  account  for  what  he  has  done  so  far  to  the 
Chancery  Court,  which  will  then  take  over  the  charge 
for  him. 

Intestacy — Admmistration. — A man  dying  without  a 
will  is  said  to  be  intestate.  In  such  case,  and  in  the  case 
of  a will  being  set  aside  as  having  been  made  when  the 
testator  was  insane,  or  under  undue  influence,  the  Court 
of  Probate  will  grant  power  to  the  widow,  or  the  next  of 
kin,  to  administer  the  estate,  according  to  certain  known 
rules  of  law.  The  court  must  be  satisfied  as  to  who  is 
next  of  kin,  and  also  as  to  the  amount  of  the  intestate’s 
property,  then  it  will  on  application  grant  letters  of 
administration.  Landed  property  will  go  to  the  heir- 
at-law,  and  personal  property  will  be  divided  accord- 
ing to  directions  laid  down  in  an  Act  of  Parliament 
called  the  Statute  of  Distributions.  Where  a widow  and 
children  are  left,  one-third  of  the  personal  property 
goes  to  the  widow,  and  two-thirds  go  to  the  children  ; 
where  there  is  a widow  and  no  children,  half  goes  to 
the  former,  and  half  to  the  next  of  kin  ; where  neither 
widow  nor  children,  the  whole  goes  to  the  heirs  of  the 
intestate’s  father,  who  divide  it  equally,  females  as  well 
as  males.  In  dividing  personal  property  the  law  makes 
no  distinction  of  sex,  but  gives  to  all  equal  shares.  Where 
a man  dies  intestate,  and  no  claimant  at  all  appears, 
the  Crown,  as  the  ideal  owner  of  everjdhing  in  the 
kingdom,  or  belonging  to  any  subject  of  the  same, 
puts  in  its  claim,  and  takes  the  whole  of  the  property. 
Where  a person  dies  under  circumstances  that  cause 
his  property  to  be  forfeited,  as  when  he  dies  by  the 
hand  of  the  law,  for  treason  or  murder,  any  will  he  may 
have  made  is  ^•oid,  and  the  Crown  takes  his  goods.  On 
petition,  however,  the  family  of  such  a man  are  allowed 
the  property. 
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HOUSEHOLD  DECORATIVE  ART.— III. 

DIAPHANIE. 

Diaphanie  is  the  art  of  imitating  the  most  beautiful  and 
costly  stained  glass  by  the  inexpensive  and  exceedingly 
simple  process  of  transferring 


Fig. 


a species  of  chromo-litho- 
graph in  transparent  colours 
to  the  surface  of  an  ordinary 
pane  of  glass,  and  may  be 
used  not  only  as  an  embel- 
lishment, but  as  a method  of 
shutting  out,  and  hiding  an 
unsightly  view,  such  as  black 
walls,  chimneys,  &c.,  so  fre- 
quently eye-sores  in  a town 
residence. 

The  art  was  first  practised  in 
France  ; the  original  method 
consisting  in  printing  the  sub- 
ject in  colours  upon  tissue- 
paper,  which  paper  was  per- 
manently fixed  upon  the  glass, 
by  which  means  the  light  was 
intercepted,  and  the  brilliancy 
and  transparency  of  the  co- 
louring destroyed.  This  sys- 
tem has  been  im- 

proved  upon,  and 
by  the  method 
now  practised, 
the  colours  them- 
selves are  trans- 
ferred to  the  sur- 
face of  the  glass, 
while  the  paper 
is  removed,  leav- 
ing a most  per- 
fect imitation  of 
stained  glass, 
upon  which 
neither  the  vio- 
lence of  the  sum- 
mer sun  nor  win- 
ter frost  has  any 
effect.  Nor  is  the 
art  applicable 
only  to  windows; 
it  may  be  used  to 
ornament  fire- 
screens, lamp-  

shades,  Chinese 
lanterns,  and 
fancy  panes  in  conservatories, 
and  is  in  fact  available  for  every 
purpose  in  which  the  combina- 
tion of  transparency  and  orna- 
ment enter.  The  designs  used 
for  diaphanie  are  produced  by 
a new  process  of  lithography, 
and  are  mostly  copies  from  well- 
known  and  valuable  subjects  ; 
these  you  purchase  in  sheets, 
and  arrange  at  pleasure,  taking 
care,  however,  not  to  mix  up 
designs  belonging  to  different 
periods.  Numbers  of  beautiful 
designs  are  sold  at  all  the  paint 
and  oil  warehouses,  where  there 
is  always  to  be  found  an  extensive  choice  of  subjects, 
sacred,  mcdimval,  and  picturesque,  according  to  the 
device  and  subject  required.  The  simplest  plan  of  pro- 
ceeding is  to  have  a pane  of  glass  to  work  upon  the  exact 
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size  of  that  in  your  window  ; this,  with  the  design,  a few 
sheets  of  lead-foil,  a bottle  of  each  transferring  varnish, 
clearing  liquid,  washable  varnish,  a roller,  and  a flat 
brush,  is  all  that  is  required.* 

In  the  first  place,  the  artist  must  be  very  sure  that  the 
pane  of  glass  is  free  from 
imperfections,  such  as  specks 
and  bubbles,  and  scrupu- 
lously cleansed ; of  course, 
if  it  be  already  fixed  in 
window  frames,  you  must 
take  it  as  you  find  it. 

Being  assured  the  glass  is 
all  right,  lay  it  flat  upon  a 
folded  cloth  ; then  trace  the 
outline  with  a pencil  line ; 
those  portions  where  the 
border  ground-work  and  sub- 
ject join  to  serve  as  a guide 
for  the  laying  on  the  lead-foil 
and  the  designs  which  should 
have  previously  been  cut 
out.  The  lead-foil  should 
be  cut  into ’strips  the  width 
of  one-eighth  of  an  inch, 
though  they  may  be  a little 
wider  or  narrower,  accord- 
ing to  the  size 
of  the  window 
you  desire  to 
decorate,  or  to 
the  taste  of  the 
operator.  The 
lead-foil  is  to 
give  the  effect  of 
the  white  glass 
which  forms  the 
borders  of  most 
coloured  glass 
windows,  and 
when  put  on  the 
glass  it  looks 
quite  trans- 
parent. 

In  making  the 
pattern,  the  de- 
signs may  be  cut 
out  and  arranged 
to  show  the  ef- 
fect of  the  com- 
position. Next 
lay  the  glass 
upon  the  pat- 
to  the  method 
and  cement 


Fig.  3- 


tern'  according 
shown  in  Fig.  L 
upon  it  the  tin-foil  previously 
cut  in  strips  to  the  proper  width; 
gum  is  found  to  be  the  best 
cement  for  laying  on  the  tin- 
foil.  For  circles  and  other 
shapes  the  straight  strips  of 
foil  are  cemented,  and  when 
nearly  dry,  stretched  with  the 
fingers  of  one  hand,  and  pressed 
down  with  the  thumb  of  the 
other.  No  attention  need  be 
shown  to  the  creases  which  may 
come  in  the  foil,  as  the  smooth 
handle^  of  a knife  or  paper 
cutter,  slightly  wetted  and  rubbFd  over  them,  flattens  and 

• Rollers  of  the  best  description,  2S.  6a.  . transferring  varnish  (per  bottle), 
IS.  and  IS.  6d.  ; clearing  liquid  (per  bottle),  is.  6d.;  washable  varnish  (per 
bottle),  IS.;  brush,  2d. 
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! makes  the  foil  fiat  and  even.  Having  arranged  and 
I allowed  the  foil  to  be  firmly  fixed,  you  can  proceed  with 
the  laying  on  of  the  designs,  which  should  be  a little 
I larger  than  the  foiled  spaces  made  ready  for  their  recep- 
tion,  so  that  the  foil  may  overlap  the  edges.  We  cannot 
I enjoin  on  the  beginner  too  much  neatness  and  care  in  this 
' operation. 

In  laying  on  the  designs  ; the  uncoloured  part  of  the 
paper  must  be  made  quite  damp  with  a sponge  ; then  put 
i on  the  glass  and  the  painted  surface  a thin  coating  of  the 
i cement.  Care  must  be  taken  that  no  air  bubbles  remain 
i between  the  glass  and  the  prints,  and  the  papers  must  be 
kept  damp  while  the  operation  is  being  carried  on,  for 
! if  the  cement  be  allowed  to  dry,  the  transparency  will  be 
' destroyed  when  the  clearing  liquid  is  used.  It  is  a good 
plan  to  commence  rolling  in  the  centre  and  working  out- 
wards,  by  which  method  any  superfluity  of  varnish  will 
ooze  out  at  the  edges,  and  not  damage  or  destroy  the 
surface  of  the  picture.  The  work  having  advanced  thus 
far,  it  should  be  carefully  laid  aside  for  two  days  at  least, 
or  even  for  three,  after  which  you  may  begin  to  remove 
the  paper. 

The  next  operation  is  to  remove  the  paper ; this  is 
done  by  once  more  wetting  it,  then  rubbing  it  gently  and 
!;  evenly  with  the  hand,  a sponge,  or  piece  of  cloth,  the  work 
being  kept  damp  all  the  while,  and  great  circumspection 
! used,  lest  by  undue  pressure  any  blemish  be  caused  ; this 
I must  be  specially  guarded  against  when,  the  greater  part 
of  the  paper  having  been  removed,  the  painted  surface 
I alone  is  exposed  to  the  hand  or  cloth,  and  is  liable  to 
scratch  or  rub  off.  After  the  glass  has  been  allowed  to 
j dry  thoroughly,  a thin  coating  of  the  clearing  liquid  is  to 
I be  applied,  and  when  this  has  become  dry  and  hard, 
the  work  should  be  re-foiled,  over  the  edges  of  the  trans- 
ferred picture,  following  the  lines  of  the  first  foiling,  and 
: proceeding  in  the  manner  described  before  ; after  which, 

I one  or  two  coatings  of  the  washable  varnish  completes 
the  work,  which  must  dry  and  harden  thoroughly  before 
I it  is  inserted  in  the  frame-work  of  the  window. 

I This  same  art  may  be  applied  for  the  adornment  of 
window  blinds,  &c.,  upon  muslin  or  silk.  The  operation 
consists  in  stretching  either  material  tightly  on  a frame, 
taking  the  sheets  of  design,  laying  the  plain  side  upwards 
to  receive  the  diaphanous  liquid  which  is  put  on  with  a 
brush  ; when  dry,  another  coating  should  be  given.  A 
coating  of  cement  should  nov/  be  applied  to  the  coloured 
side  of  the  paper,  taking  great  care  to  press  it  equally 
with  the  roller.  There  is  now  nothing  left  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  transparency  but  to  varnish  it.  If  the 
picture  be  misty,  the  diaphanous,  or  clearing  liquid, 
should  be  used  again.  Ordinary  engravings  can  be 
printed  on  glass  in  the  same  manner  as  the  painted 
designs.  The  engravings  which  are  to  be  used  should 
contain  no  size.  The  plain  side  of  the  picture  should  be 
damped  with  a sponge.  Apply  to  the  other  a coating 
of  washable  varnish ; then  warm  the  glass,  lay  on  the 
print,  press  with  the  roller,  and  place  it  at  some  distance 
from  the  fire  to  dry.  The  next  process  requires  great 
care,  or  the  beauty  of  the  engraving  will  be  injured. 
Damp  the  print  again  with  water,  and  rub  off  the  super- 
fluous paper  after  this,  and  when  the  miniature  has  been 
absorbed,  apply  the  clearing  liquid  with  a camel’s-hair 
brush;  and  lastly,  when  it  is  thoroughly  hardened,  the 
washable  varnish  can  be  applied,  and  the  work  is  then 
finished. 

If  the  learner  of  the  art  of  diaphanie  pays  close  atten- 
tion to  the  exact  rules  laid  down  in  this  article,  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  becoming  proficient  in  this  very  elegant 
art,  by  which  every  house  may  be  improved  in  its  de- 
corations. Of  the  diagrams  with  which  this  paper  is 
illustrated,  Figs.  2 and  3 are  designs  suitable  for  a hall 
window.  Fig.  4 shows  two  patterns  for  groundwork  or 
bordering. 


OCCUPATIONS  ACCESSIBLE  TO 
WOMEN.— I. 

ART  EMPLOYMENT. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  preface  our  account  of  the 
various  occupations  open  to  women  with  the  assertion, 
that  it  is  not  the  occupations  which  are  wanting,  but  the 
right  kind  of  women  to  fill  them  ; the  lack  of  really 
practical  education,  the  ignorance  of  the  simplest  money 
transactions,  and  the  tone  of  thought,  prevailing  among 
the  generality  of  women  of  the  present  day,  are  the  great 
drawbacks. 

“ Higher  Education  ” has  not  made  sufficient  progress 
as  yet  to  have  leavened  the  whole  mass  of  English  life, 
although  it  has  done  much  for  the  good  cause,  and  has 
partially  opened  the  eyes  of  people  to  the  fact  that  a desul- 
tory training  for  girls  is  of  scarcely  any  value  in  battling 
with  the  world.  “ Education,”  says  a recent  high 
authority  on  the  subject,  “ means  neither  a cramming 
of  facts,  nor  a smattering  of  accomplishments,  but  a 
preparation  for  life,  and  for  the  demands  which  life 
makes  upon  every  woman,  married  or  single.”  Therefore, 
in  an  article  intended  to  be  a practical  guide  and  assis- 
tance to  those  needing  employment,  it  is  well  to  go  to  the 
root  of  the  matter,  and  point  out  the  reasons  why  women 
fail,  and  show  how  in  very  many  cases  indeed  they  may 
hope  to  succeed. 

The  secret  of  success  lies,  we  are  absolutely  convinced, 
in  thoroughness  of  education.  Everything  that  a girl 
learns — housekeeping,  music,  drawing,  sewing,  or  what- 
ever it  be— let  it  be  so  completely  mastered  that  she  can, 
if  need  be,  act  as  a teacher.  Find  out  if  possible 
her  special  leaning,  and  cultivate  that.  Each  woman’s 
education  should  be  so  directed  that,  in  one  branch,  if 
driven  to  it,  she  could  make  her  living. 

In  treating  of  art  as  a means  of  remunerative  employ- 
ment, we  must  premise  that  very  little  is  to  be  done 
without  a special  training  ; and  although  the  highest 
successes  must  ever  be  reserved  for  genius,  faithful  and 
profitable  art-work  may  be  done  by  those  of  very  inferior 
talents,  but  endowed  with  “an  infinite  capacity  for  taking 
pains.” 

There  is  daily  more  and  more  demand  for  all  forms  of 
artistic  design  in  every  branch  of  trade,  and  the  most 
trivial  things  at  present  require  an  amount  of  decoration, 
which  proves  that  designing  must  be  profitable  to  some- 
body. 

A practical  artist’s  opinion  as  to  the  natural  faculty  of 
the  intending  student  should  be  first  sought,  for  it  would 
be  indeed  a pity  altogether  to  waste  the  valuable  time  a 
course  of  study  would  take,  lasting  perhaps  over  several 
years.  Patience,  industry,  enthusiasm,  a firm  touch,  a 
good  and  correct  eye,  are  all  needful  requirements. 

Of  high  art  but  little  need  be  said,  as  the  lower  and 
more  industrial  forms  are  the  principal  sources  of  many 
people’s  livelihood.  But  it  has  been  remarked  that,  once 
an  entrance  is  effected  into  the  schools  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  a woman  is  comparatively  sure  of  a good 
position,  and  an  income  ; and  the  number  of  female 
names  in  the  catalogues  of  the  London  picture  galleries 
prove  this  to  be  true. 

There  are  nine  schools  of  art  in  London  alone,  out  of 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  in  England.  There 
are  also  four  hundred  and  sixty  art  night  classes,  for 
instruction  in  elementary  drawing  by  payment  of  very 
small  fees.  Free  Government  studentships  are  given  to 
all  the  schools  ; they  are  worth  about  per  week.  Full 
instructions  may  be  obtained  from  the  Art  Directory, 
price  sixpence,  issued  by  the  Government  Science  and 
Art  Department. 

After  passing  through  any  of  these  schools  a profession, 
and  a profitable  one,  is  opened  to  a student  in  a number 
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of  ways,  of  which  we  give  a list  : — Designing  (in  all 
branches)  carpets,  lace,  wall-papers,  &c.,  or  furniture 
and  church-embroidery ; Christmas  cards  and  valentines  ; 
colouring  maps  ; fan  painting  ; colouring  photographs  ; 
drawing  and  colouring  from  nature  for  books  ; designs 
for  silversmiths  ; glass  painting  ; lithography  ; coloured 
lithography  ; drawing  on  wood  ; heraldic  designs  ; paint- 
ing on  china  tiles,  &c. ; illuminations  ; portrait  painting ; 
landscape  painting;  wood  carving;  engraving  on  wood, 
glass,  or  metal ; modelling  in  clay;  teaching,  both  public 
and  private. 

The  first  branch  on  this  list — designing — is  a very 
remunerative  employment,  as  a good  design  has  a real 
market  value  in  all  trades ; one  wall-paper  design 
bringing  as  much  as  ^5  5s.  at  times.  In  the  Indian  silk 
manufactories  the  designs  are  generally  made  by  French- 
men, who  get  from  15s.  to  30s.  for  each  design.  Tracing 
designs  on  silk  and  velvet,  for  the  embroiderers  to  work 
from,  for  church  decorations,  is  a well-paid  branch  of 
designing.  Christmas  cards  and  valentine  colourers  can 
earn  in  regular  employment  per  week;  some  never 
reach  this ; and  the  highest  pay  we  ever  knew  a colourist  to 
receive  was  is.  an  hour.  Almost  every  large  art  re- 
pository and  fancy  stationer’s  establishment  employs  a 
designer  for  themselves.  This  situation  is  much  sought 
after,  as  the  work  is  permanent  and  the  rate  of  pay 
fixed. 

In  order  to  obtain  employment  it  is  necessary  to  get  an 
introduction  to  a firm,  or  else  to  call  with  a specimen. 
The  fashion  of  surrounding  photographs  in  albums  with 
coloured  or  etched  designs  was  a very  fortunate  one  for 
designers,  as  pretty  series  will  often  realise  a-piece. 
They  are  then  protected  by  being  registered  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  purchasing  firm. 

Painting  on  pottery  has  been  much  in  fashion  of  late 
in  England,  and  is  a capital  opening  for  women’s  labour. 
Between  twenty  and  thirty  ladies  were  employed  by 
Messrs.  Minton  previous  to  the  destruction  of  their  manu- 
factory by  fire.  Several  other  firms  have  also  studios  in 
London,  and  all  of  them  employ  female  hands.  There 
is  also  an  Art  Pottery  Painting  Association,  composed 
only  of  ladies,  where  orders  for  work  are  taken,  and 
lessons  are  given  in  the  art. 

There  are  two  processes  in  pottery  painting — under- 
glaze painting,  and  overglaze  painting — and  special  co- 
lours are  necessary.  These  colours  are  so  altered  by 
the  action  of  tlie  fire  that  they  are  rarely  the  same  when 
they  come  out  as  when  they  were  put  in.  It  needs, 
therefore,  great  experience  to  judge  of  the  general  effect 
of  the  work  when  it  is  burnt.  Underglaze  work  cannot 
be  eftaced  by  wear  and  tear  of  any  sort ; but  overglaze 
painting,  like  that  seen  on  china  and  porcelain,  can.  It 
can  be  produced  much  more  cheaply  also ; and  at  a 
factory  by  nearly  inartistic  hands.  Tile  painting  is 
another  branch  of  art  work,  which  at  one  time  was  very 
remunerative ; but  the  market  is  already  over-stocked, 
and  the  prices  have  become  very  low,  excepting  for  very 
clever  designs . 

The  decoration  of  houses,  furnishing,  &c.,  is  a new 
field,  not  long  opened  for  women’s  work.  It  requires 
much  taste,  special  study,  and  a knowledge  of  architec- 
ture ancient  and  modern,  and  it  includes  the  designing 
and  painting  of  panels,  tiles,  and  stained-glass  windows, 
also  of  patterns  for  embroidery,  and  the  arrangement  of 
colours  in  rooms,  so  that  they  may  harmonise.  A know- 
ledge of  the  various  styles  of  different  centuries  and 
epochs  is  needful ; for  it  must  be  evident  to  all  that  in 
house  decoration  it  would  be  most  unsuitable  to  have 
the  Elizabethan  mixed  with  Gothic,  or  Renaissance  with 
Jacobean. 

An  office  has  been  lately  established  in  London  by 
ladies  for  tracing  the  plans  of  architects  and  engineers,  a 
new  branch  of  art-work,  which  has  been  found  a success- 


ful opening.  Lady-apprentices  must,  however,  give  three 
months’  v/ork  without  wages,  and  even  at  the  end  of  the 
first  three  months  the  earnings  are  but  small ; the  induce- 
ments held  out  are  not,  therefore,  veiy  great. 

The  School  of  Art  Needlework,  under  royal  patronage, 
has  been  very  successful  in  opening  a new  field  of  exer- 
tion to  women.  The  entrance-fee  is  ^5,  and  members 
are  expected  to  adopt  the  art  as  a profession  ; and  must 
devote  eight  hours  a day  to  the  work  at  the  school  itself 
if  required.  They  must  also  reside  in  or  near  London. 
The  amount  earned  by  workers  is  not  as  much  as  it  was 
expected  to  be  when  the  school  was  commenced.  In 
this,  as  in  everything  industrial,  excessive  competition 
has  lowered  the  prices.  It  is  said  that  a skilful  worker 
can  earn  ^2  a week ; but  in  ordinary  cases  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  exceed  30s. 

Photography  in  all  its  branches  is  an  art  eminently 
suited  to  womanly  fingers  and  taste.  The  most  re- 
munerative part  of  it  can  be  done  at  home — copying, 
enlarging,  the  preparation  of  transparencies  on  glass,  and 
reducing  micro-photography.  There  is  one 'great  advan- 
tage in  this  kind  of  work,  namely,  that  even  at  night  it 
can  be  carried  on  with  the  aid  of  an  ordinary  lamp. 

Wood  engraving  is  well  adapted  for  women,  and 
besides  being  agreeable,  it  is  a most  remunerative 
occupation.  The  tools  are  few,  and  the  wooden  blocks 
clean  and  easily  carried  about,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  be 
taken  up  at  any  time.  It  is  said,  however,  that  it  takes 
at  least  three  years’  practice  before  sufficient  skill  is 
acquired  to  earn  a competent  livelihood.  Drawing  on 
waxed  plates  with  an  etching  needle  is  another  method 
of  producing  illustrations  for  printing  with  type,  for  books 
and  newspapers.  The  workers  must  have  sufficient  pre- 
liminary knowledge  to  enable  them  to  draw  correctly 
in  line.  This  form  of  art  is  called  “ wax-etching,”  and  is 
very  highly  praised  for  the  richness  of  effect  of  which  it  is 
capable.  Great  proficiency  in  it  would,  undoubtedly, 
earn  high  remuneration.  A suggestion  was  made  some 
time  ago  that  etching  on  copper  plates  was  a good 
employment  for  ladies  ; but  unless  for  persons  already 
experienced  in  this  labour,  it  is  not  considered  suitable ; 
the  printing  process  being  so  expensive,  besides  other 
technical  objections  which  exist. 

Women  are  employed  at  times  by  the  Ordnance  Office, 
to  colour  plans.  The  pay  is  about  30s.  a week,  and  the 
plans  can  be  taken  to  the  worker’s  home.  The  em- 
ployment is  not,  however,  permanent ; and  is  only  re- 
quired at  certain  seasons. 

Before  concluding  this  division  of  our  subject  we  will 
gather  up,  from  various  sources,  a few  suggestions  for  the 
employment  of  women  in  art-work  which  may  be  useful 
to  the  reader. 

Modelling  in  clay  and  in  wax,  for  medals,  and  medal- 
lions, and  all  kinds  of  silver-work,  is  a form  of  labour 
well  suited  to  women.  The  designer  and  die-sinker  for 
the  mint  in  Stockholm  is  a lady,  who  is  also  famed  for 
her  skill  in  modelling.  Designers  for  Swiss  lace 
curtains,  and  muslin  ones  also,  can  obtain  a fair  remu- 
neration. Painting  on  stoneware  is  very  easy,  and  re- 
quires no  training.  The  wages  are  very  fair,  and  the 
work  can  be  carried  on  by  young  girls.  'Teachers  in  art 
night  schools  and  Schools  of  Art  can  earn  good  inde- 
pendent salai'ies,  and  will  find  theirs  a most  comfortable 
position.  In  addition,  there  is  a great  demand  at 
present  for  inlaid  wood-work,  and  marqueterie  panels 
would  find  a ready  market.  This  is  peculiarly  a woman’s 
work — light  and  easy — only  requiring  a certain  amount  of 
taste  and  skill. 

In  conclusion,  it  may,  we  thinkjae  safely  asserted,  that 
art  offers  a very  large  field  indeed  to  female  labour,  and 
the  truth  of  our  assertion  is,  perhaps,  to  a great  extent, 
proved  by  the  account  we  have  given  of  the  many 
divisions  of  art-work  open  to  women. 
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POULTRY.— III. 

INCUBATION  OF  POULTRY. 

Much  disappointment  in  the  hatching  and  rearing  of 
young  broods  would  be  prevented  if  more  care  were  taken 
that  the  eggs  selected  for  setting  were  of  good  quality — not 
only  likely  to  be  fertile,  but  the  produce  of  strong  and  hardy 
birds.  This  remark  applies  to  common  barn-door  poultry 
quite  as  much  as  to  the  pure  breeds.  A friend  once 
complained  to  us,  that  out  of  a dozen  eggs  only  four  or 
five  had  hatched  ; and  on  inquiiy,  we  found  that  the 
sitting  had  been  procured  from  an  inn-yard,  where,  to  our 
knowledge,  only  one  cock  was  running  with  about  twenty 
hens,  from  which,  of  course,  no  better  result  could  be 
expected.  When  the  eggs  have  to  be  procured  from 
elsewhere,  therefore,  whatever  be  the  class  of  fowls  re- 
quired, it  should  first  of  all  be  ascertained  that  there  is 
at  least  one  cock  to  every  six  or  eight  hens,  and  that  he 
be  a strong  and  lively  bird  ; and  next,  that  the  fowls  be 
not  only  of  the  kind  desired,  but  that  they  are  well  fed 
and  taken  care  of.  From  scraggy,  half-starved  birds,  it 
is  impossible  to  rear  a large  brood,  as  the  greater  number 
even  of  those  hatched  will  die  in  infancy.  It  only  remains 
to  ensure  that  the  eggs  be  fresh,  and  a successful  hatching 
may  be  anticipated. 

With  regard  to  this  latter  point,  eggs  have  been  known 
to  hatch  when  two  months  old,  or  even  more  ; but  we 
would  never  ourselves  set,  from  choice,  any  egg  which 
had  been  laid  more  than  a fortnight ; and  after  a month, 
or  less,  it  is  useless  trouble.  Fresh  eggs,  if  all  be  well, 
hatch  out  in  good  time,  and  the  chicks  are  strong  and 
lively  ; the  stale  ones  always  hatch  last,  being,  perhaps, 
as  much  as  two  days  later  than  new-laid,  and  the  chickens 
are  often  too  weak  to  break  the  shell.  We  have  also 
invariably  noticed,  when  compelled  to  take  a portion  of 
stale  eggs  to  make  up  a sitting,  that  even  when  such  eggs 
have  hatched,  the  subsequent  deaths  have  principally  oc- 
curred in  this  portion  of  the  brood ; and  that  if  none  of  the 
eggs  were  more  than  four  or  five  days  old,  they  not  only 
hatched  nearly  every  one,  and  within  an  hour  or  two  of 
each  other,  but  the  losses  in  any  ordinary  season  were 
very  few. 

When  the  eggs  are  from  the  home  stock,  their  quality 
should,  of  course,  be  above  suspicion.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say,  that  in  order  to  ensure  this,  every  egg 
before  storing  should  have  legibly  written  upon  it  in  pencil 
the  date  on  which  it  was  laid.  Eggs  intended  for  setting 
are  best  kept  in  bran,  the  large  end  downward,  and  should 
never  be  exposed  to  concussion.  Another  very  good  plan 
is  to  have  a large  board  pierced  with  a number  of  round 
holes  in  regular  rows  to  receive  the  eggs. 

Hundreds  of  years  ago  it  was  thought  that  the  sex  of 
eggs  could  be  distinguished  by  the  shape  — the  cocks 
being  produced  from  those  of  elongated  shape,  and  hens 
from  the  short  or  round.  Others  have  pretended  to  dis- 
cern the  future  sex  from  the  position  of  the  air-bubble  at 
the  large  end.  We  need  scarcely  say,  that  these  and 
all  other  fancies  have,  hundreds  of  times,  been  proved 
to  be  erroneous.  There  is  not  a breeder  of  prize  poultry 
in  England  who  would  not  gladly  give  twenty  pounds  for 
the  coveted  knowledge,  and  thenceforth  breed  no  more 
cockerels  than  he  really  wanted  ; but  the  secret  has  never 
been  discovered  yet,  and  it  is  even  impossible  to  tell  before 
the  egg  has  been  sat  upon  a short  time  whether  it  will 
produce  a chicken  or  not. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  sitting  hens  ought 
to  have  a separate  shed  and  run  provided  for  them,  in 
order  that  the  other  hens  may  not  occupy  their  nests  during 
absence,  or  they  themselves  go  back  to  the  wrong  ones,  as 
they  will  often  do  if  allowed  to  sit  in  the  fowl-house. 
Even  in  a very  small  domestic  establishment  we  strongly 
recommend  that  the  small  additional  space  requisite  be 
devoted  to  this  purpose,  for  all  our  experience  has  proved 


that,  whatever  success  may  be  obtained  otherwise  by 
constant  care  and  watchfulness,  it  is  never  so  great  as 
when  the  sitter  can  be  shut  into  a separate  run,  and  be 
entirely  unmolested.  An  extensive  run  is  neither  necessary 
nor  desirable,  as  it  only  entices  the  birds  to  wander, 
whereas,  in  a limited  space,  they  will  go  back  to  their 
nests  as  soon  as  their  wants  are  satisfied.  A shed  five 
feet  square,  with  a run  the  same  width  for  ten  feet  out  in 
front,  is  quite  sufficient  for  three  hens. 

If  the  hen  must  be  set  on  the  ordinary  nest  in  the  fowl- 
house,  unless  she  can  be  watched  every  day  to  see  that 
all  goes  right,  it  is  best  to  take  her  off  at  a regular  time 
every  morning,  and  after  seeing  to  her  wants  and  due 
return,  to  shut  her  in  so  that  she  cannot  be  annoyed.  She 
should  be  lifted  by  taking  hold  under  the  wings,  gently 
raising  them  first  to  see  that  no  eggs  are  enclosed.  Very 
fair  success  may  be  attained  by  this  method  of  manage- 
ment, which  is  obviously  almost  imperative  in  very  large 
establishments,  where  numerous  hens  must  be  sitting  at 
one  time  ; but  where  such  large  numbers  do  not  allow  of 
a special  poultry  attendant  it  is  rather  troublesome,  and 
on  an  average  there  will  be  a chicken  or  two  less  than  if 
the  hens  can  be  put  quite  apart,  where  they  need  neither 
be  watched  nor  interfered  with.  Since  we  adopted  this 
plan  we  have,  from  good  eggs,  always  hatched  at  least 
nine  out  of  twelve,  and  generally  more  ; and  have  had  no 
trouble  or  anxiety  till  the  broods  were  actually  hatched, 
which  is  anything  but  the  case  on  the  other  system. 

With  respect  to  the  arrangement  of  the  hatching  run,  it 
should,  if  possible,  be  in  sight  of  the  other  fowls,  as  it 
will  keep  the  sitter  from  becoming  strange  to  her  com- 
panions, and  prevent  an  otherwise  inevitable  fight  on  her 
restoration,  to  the  possible  damage  of  the  brood.  We 
prefer  ourselves,  as  stated  in  the  first  chapter,  a shed  five 
feet  wide  and  five  deep,  open  in  front  to  a small  gravel  or 
grass  run.  Under  the  shed  must  be,  besides  the  nests,  a 
good-sized  shallow  box  of  sand,  dry  earth,  or  fine  coal 
ashes,  for  the  hen  to  cleanse  herself  in,  which  she  specially 
needs  at  this  time ; and  food  and  water  must  be  always 
ready  for  her.  With  these  precautions  the  hen  may,  and 
should,  in  every  case,  with  the  exceptions  presently  men- 
tioned, be  left  entirely  to  herself.  There  are,  however, 
some  birds  which,  if  not  removed,  would  stance  upon  their 
nests  sooner  than  leave  them ; and,,  therefore,  if  the  hen 
has  not  been  off  for  two  or  three  days  (we  would  test  her  for 
that  time  first),  we  should  certainly  remove  the  poor  thing 
for  her  own  preservation.  To  feed  upon  the  nest  is  a 
cruel  practice,  which  has  crippled  many  a fowl  for  life, 
and  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned. 

Of  all  mothers  we  prefer  Cochins  or  Brahmas.  Their 
abundant  “fluff”  and  feathering  is  of  inestimable  advantage 
to  the  young  chicks,  and  theff  tame  and  gentle  disposition 
makes  them  submit  to  any  amount  of  handling  or  manage- 
ment with  great  docility.  Cochins  certainly  appear  clumsy 
with  their  feet,  but  we  have  never  found  more  chickens 
actually  trodden  upon  by  them  than  with  any  other  breed. 
Many  complain  that  they  leave  their  chickens  too  soon, 
but  we  have  not  found  it  so  ourselves.  If  they  are  kept 
cooped  instead  of  being  set  at  liberty,  they  will  generally 
brood  their  chickens  for  two  months,  even  till  they  have 
laid  a second  batch  of  eggs,  and  desire  to  sit  again  ; and 
by  that  time  any  but  very  early  broods  are  able  to  do 
without  a mother’s  care.  With  regard  to  Brahmas  as 
mothers,  they  have  a peculiarity  we  never  observed  in  any 
other  fowl — they  appear  actually  to  look  behind  them 
when  moving,  lest  they  should  tread  upon  their  little  ones. 
Dorkings,  also,  are  exemplary  mothers,  and  go  with  their 
chickens  a long  time,  which  recommends  them  strongly 
for  very  early  broods.  And  lastly,  a Game  hen  has  qualities 
which  often  make  her  most  valuable.  She  is  not  only 
exemplary  in  her  care,  and  a super-excellent  forager  for 
her  young  brood,  but  will  defend  them  to  the  last  gasp, 
and  render  a good  account  of  the  most  determined  cat 
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that  ever  existed  ; indeed,  it  would  be  a difficult 
matter  in  any  case  to  steal  a chick  in  daylight  from  a 
well-bred  Game  hen.  But  whatever  be  the  hen  chosen, 
she  should  be  well  feathered,  moderately  short-legged, 
and  tolerably  tame.  A very  high  authority*  has  affirmed 
that  none  but  mature  hens  should  be  allowed  to  sit, 
and  that  pullets  are  not  to  be  trusted  ; but  our  own 
experience  and  that  of  very  many  large  breeders  does  not 
confirm  this.  We  have  constantly  set  pullets,  and  have 
rarely  had  any  more  reason  to  complain  of  them  than  of 
older  birds. 

The  nests  may  be  arranged  under  the  shed  any  way  so 
that  no  one  can  see  into  them,  with  the  one  proviso  that 
they  be  actually  upon  the  ground.  Chicks  thus  obtained 
always  show  more  constitution  than  those  hatched  on  a 


the  hen  will  be  in  the  strictest  privacy,  will  be  both 
perfectly  sheltered  and  kept  cool,  and  will  never  mistake 
her  own  nest  for  the  one  which  may  be  placed  in  the 
other  corner.  If  a third  must  be  made  room  for,  let  her 
nest  be  placed  the  same  distance  from  the  wall  midway 
between  the  others,  and  like  them,  with  the  front  of 
the  nest  to  the  back  of  the  shed.  There  will  then  be 
still  nearly  a foot  between  each  two  nests  for  the  birds 
to  pass. 

A damp  situation  is  best  for  the  sitting  shed,  and  will 
ensure  good  hatching  in  hot  weather,  when,  perhaps,  all 
the  neighbours  are  complaining  that  their  chicks  are  dead 
in  the  shells.  Attempting  to  keep  the  nest  and  eggs  very 
dry  has  ruined  many  a brood.  It  is  not  so  in  nature  ; 
every  morning  the  hen  leaves  her  nest,  and  has  to  seek  her 
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wooden  bottom  at  a higher  level.  This  holds  good  even 
at  all  times  of  the  year.  We  are  aware  that  eminent 
authorities  who  recommend  ground-nests  in  summer, prefer 
a warm,  wooden  box  in  winter  for  the  sake  of  the  hen  ; 
but  she  will  rarely  suffer.  The  heat  of  her  body  whilst 
sitting  is  so  great  that  a cool  situation  seems 
grateful  to  her — at  least,  a hen  set  on  the 
ground  rarely  forsakes  her  nest,  which  is  other- 
wise no  uncommon  case.  We  knew  of  a hen 
which,  during  the  month  of  January,  made  her 
nest  on  the  top  of  a rock  in  one  of  the  highest 
and  most  exposed  situations  in  the  Peak  of 
Derbyshire,  and  brought  a large  brood  of 
strong  chickens  into  the  yard.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary that  the  birds  should  be  protected  from 
wind  and  rain,  in  order  to  avoid  rheumatism  ; 
and  this  is  most  effectually  done  by  employing 
for  the  nest  a tight  wooden  box  like  Fig.  6, 
open  at  the  bottom,  and  also  at  front,  with  the  excep- 
tions of  a strip  three  inches  high  to  contain  the  straw. 
Let  one  of  these  boxes  be  placed  in  the  back  corner 
of  the  shed,  touching  the  side,  the  front  being  turned 
to  the  back  wall,  and  about  nine  inches  from  it ; and 
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precarious  meal  through  the  long,  wet  grass,  which 
drenches  her  as  if  she  had  been  ducked  in  a pond.  With 
this  saturated  breast  she  returns,  and  the  eggs  are  duly 
moistened.  But  if  the  nest  be  dry,  the  hen  be  kept  dr>', 
and  the  weather  happen  to  be  hot  and  dry  also,  the 
moisture  within  the  egg  itself  becomes  dried 
to  the  'consistency  of  glue,  and  the  poor  little 
chick,  being  unable  to  move  round  within  the 
shell,  cannot  fracture  it,  and  perishes.  Such 
a mishap  will  not  happen  if  the  ground  under 
the  nest  be  damp  and  cool.  All  that  is  ne- 
cessary in  such  a case  is  to  scrape  a slight 
hollow  in  the  bare,  earth,  place  the  nest-box, 
already  described,  over  it,  and  put  in  a mode- 
rate quantity  of  straw  cut  into  two-inch  lengths ; 
or,  still  better,  some  fresh-cut  damp  grass  may 
be  put  in  first,  and  the  straw  over.  Shape  the 
straw  also  into  a very  slight  hollow,  and  the 
nest  is  made  ; but  care  must  be  taken  to  well  fill  up  the 
corners  of  the  box,  or  the  eggs  may  be  rolled  into  them 
and  get  addled.  Some  people  prefer  to  put  in  first  a fresh 
turf ; but  if  the  nest  be  placed  on  the  bare  ground,  as  we 
recommend,  this  is  useless.  The  rest  of  our  remarks  upon 
this  subject  must  be  postponed  to  a future  number. 
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THE  SOURCES  OF  OUR  FOOD 
SUPPLY.— I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

When  Malthus  published  his  work  on  population,  at  the 
latter  end  of  last  century,  it  was  believed  that  population 
increased  in  a geometrical  ratio,  and  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence in  an  arithmetical  proportion,  so  that  the  former 
must  in  time  be  checked  by  want  of  food.  Experience, 
however,  has  shown  that  in  new  countries — or  rather,  in 
comparatively  sparsely-peopled  states  situated  intemperate 
or  warm  regions  of  the  earth — the  means  of  subsistence 
increase  at  a greater  rate  than  the  population,  and  that  the 
same  obtains  even  in  many  of  the  more  densely-populated 
states,  owing  to  improvements  in  agriculture.  There  is 
therefore  plenty  of  food  supply  for  the  old  countries  where 
the  people  cannot  grow  sufficient  food  for  themselves, 
subject  of  course  to  the  expense  and  difficulties  of  in- 
ternal transport,  which  in  some  countries,  such  as 
Bulgaria  and  parts  of  Hungary,  are  often  very  consider- 
able. The  invention  of  the  steam-engine — by  which 
the  working  power  of  a population  is  enormously  in- 
creased without  the  corresponding  consumption  of  food, 
— and  the  facilities  of  transport  which  have  been  conse- 
quently introduced,  have  so  entirely  altered  the  old 
relations  between  the  number  of  inhabitants  and  their 
food  supplies  that  very  little  fear  need  be  entertained 
of  any  restriction  of  our  diet  for  the  future.  The 
price  of  food,  however,  will  of  course  depend  on  the 
difference  between  supply  and  demand,  and  this,  again, 
greatly  on  the  earnings  of  the  mass  of  the  working 
population  who  constitute  the  bulk  of  our  population  ; 
because  the  greater  the  wages,  the  larger,  within  certain 
limits,  will  be  the  consumption  of  meat  and  other  similar 
articles  of  diet : indeed,  many  inhabitants  of  this  country 
with  small  fixed  incomes  must  have  been  compelled  to 
reduce  their  use  of  animal  food,  whilst  the  artisans  have 
eaten  it  more  freely.  The  increased  amount  of  food 
consumed  per  head  by  the  population  has  not  been 
confined  to  meat,  but  has  extended  to  all  articles  of  diet, 
and  this  partly  on  account  of  the  greater  prosperity  of  the 
nation  as  a whole,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  greatly 
reduced  prices  from  the  reduction  or  removal  of  duty 
&n  the  importation  of  every  kind  of  food  in  daily  use. 
Without  troubling  our  readers  with  elaborate  statistics 
to  prove  these  statements,  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose 
to  point  out  the  greatly  extended  use  of  tea,  coffee,  sugar, 
wine,  beer,  and  spirits,  as  well  as  of  more  solid  articles, 
such  as  bread,  meat,  and  vegetables,  and  to  illustrate  our 
position,  as  necessity  may  require,  by  quoting  a few 
statistical  facts. 

The  amount  of  food  required  for  maintaining  the  human 
body  in  a healthy  state  varies  considerably  with  the  age, 
occupation,  and  habits  of  persons,  as  well  as  with  the 
climate  and  season.  Thus,  Dr.  Playfair  is  of  opinion  that 
3J  oz.  of  flesh-formers  should  be  eaten  by  those  who 
do  not  work  hard,  or  take  great  exercise,  but  that  6 oz. 
are  required  daily  by  those  who  are  engaged  in  hard 
productive  labour.  It  has  also  been  calculated  that  those 
who  are  engaged  in  severe  mental  labour  will  require 
about  the  same  quantity.  If  these  amounts  be  correct, 
each  person — man,  woman,  and  child — would,  on  an 
average,  consume  about  62  lbs.  per  year.  We  have, 
therefore,  merely  to  multiply  this  quantity  by  the  popula- 
tion to  obtain  a fair  estimate  as  to  the  amount  of  food 
requisite  for  the  wants  of  a given  population.  If  we  wish 
to  arrive  at  the  weight  produced  for  each  inhabitant,  we 
must  ascertain  as  far  as  possible  the  total  food-production 
of  the  country,  and  divide  the  amount  by  the  population. 
It  is  true  that  what  are  called  heat-givers  undoubtedly 
act  at  times  as  flesh-formers,  or  else  prevent  the  unneces- 
sary consumption  in  the  body  of  flesh-formers,  so  that 
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the  food  required  of  both  kinds  cannot  be  calculated  with 
any  very  great  accuracy.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  calcula- 
tion is  sufficiently  near  the  truth  for  us  to  say  that  the 
difference  in  the  amount  of  flesh-formers  between  62  lbs. 
per  head  a year  and  that  which  is  produced,  shows  the 
quantity  which  must  be  imported,  or  the  surplus  which 
can  be  exported,  accordingly  as  the  production  is  less  or 
greater  than  the  weight  named.  In  making  such  a calcu- 
lation, the  quantity  of  meat,  fish,  and  wheat,  as  well  as  of 
milk,  eggs,  and  potatoes,  has  to  be  allowed  for.  Now,  as 
it  has  been  shown,  approximately,  that  England  does  not 
produce  more  than  about  43  lbs.  per  head,  it  is  evident 
that  we  must  obtain  large  food  supplies  from  abroad  ; 
and  it  will  be  one  of  the  objects  of  this  paper  to  furnish 
very  briefly  this  information. 

The  last  census  of  Great  Britain  shows  that  the  food 
supplies  of  the  country  must  have  diminished  rather  than 
increased  since  1861,  as  the  number  of  agricultural 
labourers  has  decreased,  whilst  that  of  artisans  has 
become  considerably  larger.  This  is  not  satisfactory', 
because  the  price  of  meat  must  become  higher,  there 
being  fewer  producers  and  more  consumers,  unless  some 
change  take  place  in  the  diet  of  our  middle  and  working 
classes,  leading  to  a greater  consumption  of  bread,  fish, 
fruit,  and  other  similar  articles  of  food,  and  a correspond- 
ingly diminished  demand  for  meat.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  ready  conversion  of  meat  into  the  flesh  of  our 
bodies  leads  to  a large  demand  for  it,  irrespective  of  its 
taste  ; but  as  other  articles  can  be  appropriated  in  the 
body  with  almost  equal  ease,  at  any  rate  amongst  a very 
large  proportion  of  the  population,  there  is  no  reason  why 
our  diet  should  not  be  regulated  to  a considerable  extent 
by  the  supply — that  is  to  say,  by  the  relative  price.  The 
readiness  with  which  wheat  and  other  cereals  can  be 
conveyed  from  one  place  to  another  will  keep  their  price 
at  a tolerably  uniform  level  all  over  the  civilised  world, 
so  that  an  additional  quantity  may  be  consumed  without 
causing  a local  scarcity,  as  happens  with  meat.  If  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country  would  keep  this  in  mind,  our 
food  supplies  and  the  demand  would  be  more  easily 
regulated. 

In  spite  of  the  large  quantity  of  cattle  and  preserved 
meat  brought  to  this  country,  the  price  has  risen  enor- 
mously during  the  last  four-  or  five-and-twenty  years. 
Thus,  in  1852  the  average  wholesale  prices  for  carcases 
in  the  London  markets  were  as  follows  : — Eor  beef,  qjd-, 
for  mutton,  qjd.  In  1854  beef  had  risen  to  S^d.,  and  for 
the  next  fourteen  years  remained  nearly  stationary,  when 
it  gradually  rose  to  6|d.  in  1871,  then  to  yd.  per  pound,  at 
which  price,  or  thereabouts,  it  remains  at  the  present 
time.  Mutton  in  1853  had  risen  to  5ld.  per  pound,  and 
varied  between  5|d.  and  6^d.  during  the  next  twelve 
years — that  is  to  say,  until  1865 — when  it  reached  yd. 
The  price  then  receded  a little  until  1871,  when  it  again 
reached  yd.,  and  since  then  has  oscillated  between  yd. 
and  7|d.  per  pound.  It  will  be  readily  understood  that 
the  difficulty  of  conveying  live  cattle  by  steamboat  from 
abroad  is  much  greater  than  that  of  carrying  corn, 
potatoes,  and  other  articles  of  food,  including  also  pre- 
served meat  in  its  various  forms ; and  therefore,  as  the 
growth  of  cattle  in  these  islands  is  limited,  if  fresh  or 
preserved  meats  are  not  brought  here  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  meet  the  extra  demand,  the  price  must  necessarily 
rise. 

In  consequence  of  this  increased  value,  many  importa- 
tions of  preserved  meat  in  various  forms  have  been  made. 
Pickling  was  one  of  the  earliest  plans,  and  subsequently 
drying  and  smoking,  which  has  met  with  fair  success ; but 
the  meat  thus  treated  is  often  objected  to  in  consequence 
of  its  occasional  hardness  and  saltness.  F requently  pickled 
and  unpickled  meat  are  packed  in  casks  into  which  melted 
fat  has  subsequently  been  run  so  as  to  keep  out  the  air. 
The  most  ordinary  mode  of  preserving  meat  is  by  packing 
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it  in  tins,  covering  it  with  a lid  soldered  down  so  as  to  be 
air-tight,  with  the  exception  of  a small  hole,  then  boiling  it 
in  a solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  in  water,  so  as  to  drive 
off  a considerable  proportion  of  its  water,  and,  when  done, 
filling  up  the  hole  with  solder.  The  meat  thus  prepared, 
which  is  known  as  “Australian  meat,”  is  generally  too  ' 
much  done,  owing  to  the  high  temperature  (about  250°  F.) 
to  which  it  has  been  exposed.  Another  method  has  been 
patented,  in  compliance  with  which  the  meat  is  subjected 
to  great  pressure,  by  which  the  water  and  other  matters 
held  in  suspension  and  solution  are  forced  out,  and  it  is 
then  cooked  at  an  ordinary  temperature.  The  expressed 
juices  of  the  meat  are  boiled  down  separately,  so  that  the 
whole  of  its  nutritive  properties  can  be  thus  obtained, 
although  in  two  different  portions.  Another  plan  has 
lately  been  found  to  some  extent  successful — viz.,  that  of 
bringing  quarters  of  beef  and  mutton  from  America  in 
rooms  kept  somewhat  above  the  freezing-point,  with  a free  j 
current  of  air  of  the  same  temperature  passing  through 
them ; this  meat,  when  exposed  for  sale,  fetched  good 
prices  in  the  Metropolitan  Meat  Market.  ’ 

Good  meat  is  of  a full  red  colour,  neither  very  dark  nor 
pale,  unless  it  be  veal  or  pork.  It  should  have  a fair 
proportion  of  fat,  be  juicy,  and,  when  cooked,  be  full- 
flavoured  and  tender.  The  lean  of  every  kind  of  meat  is 
nearly  of  the  same  nutritious  value  ; but  its  flavour  varies 
with  the  kind  of  animal  and  its  mode  of  feeding.  Fat 
meat  is  more  nourishing,  weight  for  weight,  than  lean, 
although  more  difficult  of  digestion,  as  the  fat  replaces 
the  water  to  a considerable  extent.  Thus,  the  beef  of 
ordinary  store  oxen  contains  about  60  per  cent,  of  water  ; 
of  half-fat  oxen,  which  are  those  usually  sold,  about  54 
per  cent. ; and  of  fat  oxen  about  45  per  cent. ; so  that  in 
purchasing  fat  meat  we  get  nearly  one-fourth  less  water 
than  in  lean  meat,  and  the  joint  is  therefore  worth  con- 
siderably more  per  pound.  The  same  obtains  to  a 
rather  greater  extent  as  regards  veal,  mutton,  and  pork. 
There  is,  however,  less  nitrogenous  or  flesh-forming 
matter  in  fat  than  in  lean  meat,  so  that  the  fat  has 
not  only  replaced  the  water  but  also  the  solid  red  meat, 
but  to  a less  extent  than  the  water — viz.,  about  one-sixth. 
This  remark  applies  to  very  fat  meat  only,  as  in 
“half-fat”  meat  the  reduction  of  flesh-formers  is  scarcely 
worth  calculating.  The  flesh  of  other  animals  exhibits 
a similar  change,  and  to  about  the  same  extent.  The 
offal  is  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  weight  of 
the  animal,  but  as  this  includes  (except  pigs)  the  head, 
tongue,  liver,  and  other  parts  which  can  be  eaten, 
so  large  a reduction  as  one-third  should  not  be  made 
from  our  food  supplies  in  calculating  the  weight  of 
imported  or  home-produced  food.  The  flesh-forming 
matter  in  poultry  is  greater,  and  the  fat  less,  than  in 
butcher’s  meat,  so  that  it  is  very  suitable  for  invalids  or 
ether  persons  with  weak  digestion.  The  proportions  are 
as  follows  : — Beef,  15  to  18  per  cent,  of  lean  ; veal,  16  ; 
mutton,  10  to  15  ; pork,  10  to  14  ; poultry,  18  to  21  ; and 
rabbit  somewhat  less.  As  regards  fat,  it  varies  in  beef 
from  16  to  35  per  cent. ; in  mutton  from  23  to  55  ; in 
pork  from  28  to  50 ; and  in  poultry  it  is,  on  an  average, 
about  4 per  cent. 

We  will  state  here,  once  for  all,  that  fat  is  considered 
to  be  only  a heat-generating  food,  whilst  lean  is  both 
heat-generating  and  flesh-forming.  Of  course  all  meat 
contains  fat,  as  we  have  just  mentioned,  and  therefore 
“ fat  meat  ” must  be  understood  to  mean  meat  which  has 
a percentage  of  fat  in  excess  of  the  average  for  the  parti- 
cular kind  of  animal  under  consideration  ; as  lean  mutton 
and  pork  contain  as  much  fat  as  moderately  fat  beef. 

The  flesh  of  fish  contains  a larger  proportion  of  water 
than  butcheFs  meat,  or  poultry,  as  the  amount  of  water 
varies,  e.xcept  in  the  case  of  the  eel,  between  77  and  86 
per  cent.  In  poultry  it  is  about  74  per  cent.  ; and  in 
meat  it  ranges  between  33  and  62  per  cent.  The  fat  in 


most  fish  does  not  exceed  3 per  cent,  but  in  the  eel  it  is 
often  above  20  per  cent.  (Payen),  in  mackerel  about  6j, 
and  in  salmon  about  6 per  cent.  The  nitrogenous  or 
flesh-forming  part  of  fish  is  about  the  same  as  in  good 
meat — viz.,  from  16  to  18  per  cent.  ; so  that,  with  plenty 
' of  good  melted  butter  or  sauce  with  cream,  fish  affords  a 
very  nourishing  diet ; but,  with  certain  exceptions,  it  is 
not  so  satisfying  as  meat — and,  indeed,  white  fish  is 
not  fitted  for  constant  use  to  the  exclusion  of  meat,  unless 
milk  and  eggs  are  also  freely  eaten.  Fish  also  contains 
more  phosphor- constituents  than  meat,  and  is  therefore 
well  suited  for  those  who  have  much  mental  labour  to 
perform . 

Eggs  are  also  very  nourishing,  as  they  contain  about 
70  per  cent,  of  water  and  30  per  cent,  of  solid  matter,  of 
which  about  one-third  is  fat.  They  are  not  so  readily 
digested  as  fish,  taking  about  three  hours,  but  they  do 
j not  afford  so  much  nitrogenous  matter  per  cent,  as 
meat,  and  are  therefore  inferior  to  it  in  nutritive  value 
if  taken  weight  for  weight. 


HINTS  ON  ARRANGING  THE  DINNER- 
TABLE. 

So  much  of  the  general  comfort  of  a dinner  depends 
upon  the  neatness  and  taste  with  which  it  is  served,  that  a 
few  hints  regarding  the  proper  arrangement  of  the  table 
will  probably  be  useful  to  our  readers.  Of  course,  the 
actual  laying-out  of  the  table  must  depend  upon  circum- 
stances— the  viands  to  be  served,  the  number  of  the 
family,  or  guests  expected,  and  the  means  of  the  host. 
The  cleanliness  of  the  linen,  and  the  knives,  forks,  spoons, 
&c.,  should,  of  course,  always  be  scrupulously  regarded. 
A very  clever  writer  on  this  subject  says,  “ Everything 
should  be  brilliantly  clean,  and  nothing  should  be  placed 
on  it  except  what  is  wanted.”  It  is  desirable,  if  possible, 
not  to  have  lights  upon  the  table,  or  anything  in  the  shape 
of  flowers,  raised  dishes,  or  the  like,  which  may  interrupt 
the  freest  communication  between  the  guests.  It  is  also 
important  that  the  salt  should  look  neat.  Most  persons 
use  prepared  salt.  This  will  cake  in  cellars,  and  should 
be  removed  at  least  once  a week  into  a pie-dish,  crushed 
and  replaced.  Common  salt  must  be  grated  fine  after 
it  has  been  placed  in  the  oven  to  dry  ; then  laid  between 
a folded  paper,  and  pressed  with  a rolling-pin  till  perfectly 
smooth.  Bread  for  table  should  be  cut  in  thick  squares, 
very  evenly.  The  napkins,  when  used  for  the  first  time, 
should  be  neatly  folded,  enclosing  the  bread,  and  after- 
wards brought  to  table  in  rings. 

Joints  which  require  carving  should  always  be  placed 
on  commodiously  large  dishes,  otherwise  they  give  a great 
deal  of  trouble,  and  splash  the  gravy.  However  crowded 
the  table  may  be,  the  carver  must  have  plenty  of  room, 
and  it  is  most  important  that  the  knives  should  be  in 
good  order.  Nothing  is  more  irritating  to  a carver,  or 
more  indicative  of  bad  household  management,  than  the 
unpleasant  necessity  of  sharpening  knives  before  meat 
can  be  helped.  One  or  more  sets  of  cruets  should  be 
placed  upon  the  table,  according  to  the  size  of  the  party, 
containing  the  different  sauces,  flavours,  &c.,  that  are  con- 
tinually wanted. 

Space  at  table  can  be  gained  by  placing  entremets 
which  do  not  need  carving,  in  small  dishes,  to  be  renewed 
if  needed,  or  by  handing  them  round.  The  vegetables 
also  may  be  placed  on  a sideboard,  if  there  be  insufficient 
room  at  table.  It  is  a common  practice  nowadays  to 
hand  all  dishes  round,  but  there  are  still  a very  large 
number  of  people  who  like  to  Tiave  everything  upon  the 
table,  in  order,  as  far  as  possible,  to  dispense  with  atten- 
dance, and  the  necessity  of  continually  asking  for 
something. 
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) The  word  “home”  has  in  our  language  a force  and 
' a beauty  which  it  scarcely  has  in  any  other,  and  which 
; makes  it  pleasant  to  the  ears  of  every  Englishman.  The 
house  is  not  the  whole  of  home,  but,  inasmuch  as  a 
good  and  comfortable  and  well-ordered  house  contributes 
greatly  to  the  happiness  of  home,  we  propose  to  say  some- 
thing upon  that  subject.  At  one  time  or  another  it  is  the 
; lot  of  most  of  us  to  have  to  seek  a house  as  our  place  of 
residence,  and  also  to  deal  with  inconveniences  in  our 
actual  dwellings.  With  regard  to  the  first  point,  no 
absolute  rules  can  be  laid  down  which  shall  be  applicable 
in  all  cases,  although  some  hints  will  be  found  of  general 
' utility.  We  cannot  always  determine  where  we  will  live, 
as  that  is  often  very  much  controlled  by  circumstances. 
Some  have  to  select  their  dwellings  in  large  towns  and 
cities,  where  the  conditions  of  salubrity  may  be  less 
favourable  than  is  desirable.  But  even  then  it  is  not 
seldom  possible  to  make  a selection,  and  when  it  is  pos- 
sible, every  precaution  ought  to  be  taken  to  secure  as  airy 
and  healthy  a situation  as  may  be.  Supposing  we  have 
i:  so  much  liberty,  we  should  endeavour  to  avoid  close  and 

i narrow  streets  and  densely-populated  districts ; we  should 
I seek  for  a residence  which  does  not  lie  low,  or  on  soil 
I which  is  at  all  swampy  and  ill-drained,  and  we  should  try 
' to  get  a house  built  upon  gravel,  sand,  chalk,  or  rock. 

!j  We  must  also  aim  at  having  a good  share  of  sunshind, 

I and  light,  and  air.  Even  if  we  can  choose  our  home  in 
! the  suburbs,  we  shall  be  wise  to  look  out  for  an  open 
situation,  and  neither  too  closely  hemmed  in  by  trees,  nor 
standing  upon  a bad  soil.  A very  large  number  of 
speculative  builders  will  remove  from  the  ground  they 
build  upon  every  particle  of  gravel,  or  other  useful 
j subsoil,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  will  have 
the  excavations  filled  in  with  all  kinds  of  refuse  and 
; rubbish.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  one’s  house  might  as 
well  stand  in  a marsh  as  upon  such  materials,  for  un- 
i|  wholesome  exhalations  will  arise,  and  various  forms  of 
disease  be  induced  in  consequence.  This  is  not  all  : the 
houses  erected  upon  such  ground  are  liable  to  be  damp, 

I and  apt  to  settle  down,  causing  cracks  in  the  walls  and 
I partitions,  bulging  out  in  some  places,  and  shrinking  in 
others  ; hence  windows  and  doors  get  out  of  order,  and  do 
; not  shut  and  open  properly,  and  expose  the  inhabitants 
to  draughts. 

In  the  case  of  newly-built  houses  it  is  usually  possible 
to  find  out  whether  they  have  been  honestly  erected  from 
the  foundation  to  the  top.  If  old  and  worthless  materials 
have  been  largely  used  in  the  construction,  and  if  the 
I work  has  been  executed  in  a slight  and  slovenly  manner, 

I it  will  soon  become  apparent. 

' All  these  are  matters  to  be  inquired  into,  even  if  we  are 
about  to  take  a house  favourably  located  ; and  of  course 
it  is  suicidal  not  to  make  inquiry  if  we  are  going  to  pur- 
chase a houle.  But  even  these  points  are  not  all,  because 
the  drainage,  lighting,  ventilating,  and  internal  arrange- 
ments have  to  be  looked  to.  An  ill-drained  house  is  a 
■nuisance,  and  yet,  because  proper  drainage  is  apt  to  be 
expensive,  builders  are  often  tempted  to  sin  in  this  matter. 
As  for  the  lighting  by  means  of  windows,  the  windows 
should  neither  be  too  few  nor  too  small,  nor  should  they 
be  badly  placed.  The  ventilating  is  a matter  which  is  not 
always  so  readily  determined,  though  in  general  there  will 
I be  cause  of  complaint  if  the  rooms  are  small  and  the 

' ceilings  low,  and  if  the  halls  and  passages  are  narrow  and 

confined.  For  the  internal  arrangements  there  will  need 
to  be  a careful  inspection.  It  should  be  seen  that  every 
door  and  window  opens  and  closes  properly,  and  has 
ij  appropriate  fastenings ; that  cupboards,  shelves,  and 
closets  are  fixed  in  suitable  positions ; that  ranges  and 
fire-grates  are  adapted  to  the  places  they  occupy ; that  the 
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floors  are  sound  and  level,  and  not  full  of  great  cracks, 
and  with  wide  spaces  between  them  and  the  skirting 
boards  round  the  rooms.  If  gas  is  laid  on,  the  meter 
ought  to  be  sufficient  for  the  number  of  lights,  and  the 
pipes  should  not  be  too  small,  nor  limited  to  too  few 
rooms.  If  there  are  Venetian  blinds,  they  must  be 
inspected  and  tested,  and  care  taken  that  they  are  in 
proper  condition  and  order.  Water,  of  course,  will  be  laid 
on,  and  it  must  be  looked  to.  Inquire  if  the  pipe  is  of 
sufficient  bore  ; whether  the  taps  are  in  good  state,  sound 
and  strong  ; whether  the  water  is  on  the  main,  or  only  let 
in  at  certain  hours  of  the  day ; whether  the  cistern — of 
which  there  must  be  one  in  any  case — is  out  of  doors  or 
indoors  ; and  of  what  material  and  capacity  it  is.  If  the 
cistern  is  out  of  doors  you  will  be  without  water  when 
severe  frost  sets  in,  and  you  will  perhaps  be  annoyed  by 
the  bursting  of  the  leaden  pipes  when  the  thaw  comes. 
There  is  no  need  really  to  have  the  cistern  out  of  doors, 
and  it  is  a nuisance  when  it  is  so.  Should  it  not  be 
properly  covered  over,  the  water  will  be  contaminated  with 
what  are  termed  “ blacks,”  in  and  near  large  towns  and 
cities.  Then,  as  for  the  material,  a leaden  tank  or  cistern 
is  not  wholesome,  but  mischievous,  and  therefore  one  of 
slate,  or  some  such  material,  is  in  all  respects  preferable. 
The  sink-stone  in  the  back  kitchen  should  be  large  enough 
for  your  requirements,  and  should  be  properly  provided 
with  a waste-pipe  to  carry  off  the  water.  Such  things  as 
copper  or  boiler,  oven  and  boiler,  and  well-constructed 
water-closets,  in  proper  positions,  will  also  all  have  to  be 
looked  after.  Finally,  a coal-cellar  of  adequate  capacity, 
and  into  which  coals  can  be  readily  conveyed  from  the 
street,  without  filling  the  house  with  dust,  begriming 
everything,  and  causing  endless  confusion,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a necessary. 

There  will  be  less  to  look  after  out  of  doors,  but  some- 
thing demands  attention  even  there.  If  there  is  no  foot- 
pavement  with  good  kerbing,  there  will  be  annoyance  in 
wet  weather,  and  the  steps  wiU  get  very  dirty.  A lofty 
and  a narrow  flight  of  steps  is  undesirable  on  many  ac- 
counts. If  steps  are  numerous,  they  are  inconvenient  to 
ascend  in  bad  weather,  and  require  much  extra  cleaning, 
while,  if  they  are  narrow,  they  look  mean,  and  do  not  sup- 
ply good  accommodation.  In  front  of  some  houses  there 
is  an  area,  with  an  entrance  to  the  basement  under  the 
ground-floor.  Although  this  construction  has  some  advan- 
tages, it  is  open  to  serious  objections.  Should  the  door  be 
left  open,  a draught  like  a hurricane  will  sometimes  sweep 
through  the  whole  house.  These  areas  offer  a temptation 
to  dishonest  persons,  who  by  their  means  may  get  access 
to  an  imwatched  kitchen  or  breakfast-room,  and  carry 
away  a plate-basket  or  other  valuables.  The  messengers 
of  tradesmen,  the  milkman,  the  butcher,  the  hearth-stone 
boy,  and  others,  may,  and  do,  at  these  area  entrances, 
waste  time  in  idle  gossip.  Anyhow,  they  furnish  fre- 
quently too  ready  exit  or  admission  to  such  as  one  would 
rather  keep  out  or  in,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  house- 
hunter  will  be  wise  to  look  at  this,  and,  if  he  takes  such 
a house,  to  decide  whether  he  will  keep  that  entrance 
regularly  locked  or  unlocked.  Where  houses  are  in  ter- 
races, this  construction  may  be  the  only  one  that  allow.' 
of  a second  entrance.  In  some  terraces,  the  back  doors 
open  into  a lane  at  the  rear  of  the  gardens  iDehind,  in  which 
case  no  prudent  housekeeper  will  forget  the  lock.  Semi- 
detached houses  most  commonly  have  a side  door  leading 
round  to  the  back,  and  it  is  a good  arrangement,  probably 
the  best,  for  town  dwellings.  Such  a door  should,  how- 
ever, have  good  fastenings,  like  all  others,  because  it  will 
not  Ire  wise  to  leave  it  always  open. 

A small  garden  in  front  of  the  house  looks  well,  unless 
in  close  neighbourhoods  where  nothing  flourishes,  or  in  a 
north  aspect.  Under  favourable  circumstances,  such  a 
little  garden  is  a desirable  adjunct,  provided  it  is  well  kept. 
London  dwellings  of  moderate  size  seldom  have  gardens 
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all  round,  and  yet  in  the  suburbs  few  need  be  without  a 
garden  in  the  rear.  As  everybody  loves  flowers,  everybody 
will  desire  such  a garden.  We  say  “ loves  flowers,”  for  a 
kitchen-garden  is  not  in  every  case  possible  near  the 
metropolis.  Flowers  and  evergreens  and  ornamental 
trees  can  be  selected  for  all  situations,  and  a small  garden 
is  not  necessarily  expensive,  while  it  may  afford  pleasure 
and  opportunities  for  exercise.  If  a house  has  a garden, 
its  condition  should  be  noted,  and  it  will  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a garden  to  a new  house  is  too  often  a mass  of  rubbish. 
There  may  be  no  paths,  or  none  properly  made  and 
gravelled  ; or  there  may  be  no  flower-beds,  or  none  with 
more  than  a sprinkling  of  soil  over  brickbats  and  mortar, 
and  the  like.  Now,  if  a garden  does  not  cost  much  to 
keep,  it  costs  something  to  make,  and  he  who  has  to  pay 
for  the  first  laying-out  of  such  a garden  as  we  have 
described,  will  be  suffering  for  others’  faults.  “ A pound 
saved  is  a pound  gained,”  and  this  is  never  more  true 
than  in  the  matter  of  a garden.  Surely  it  is  as  much  the 
duty  of  a landlord  to  provide  gravel  paths  to  a garden  as 
floors  to  a house,  and  it  is  nothing  short  of  dishonesty  to 
carry  away  the  soil,  and  thus  to  force  a tenant  to  buy  more 
to  put  in  its  place. 

If  there  are  any  out-offices,  see  that  they  are  what  they 
profess  to  be  ; that  the  so-called  stable  and  coach-house, 
for  example,  are  fit  to  contain  a horse  and  a vehicle  larger 
than  a perambulator  or  a bicycle.  The  cabins  which  are 
advertised  for  stables  and  coach-houses  are  too  often 
ridiculous. 

Without  going  further  into  these  details,  it  must  be  a 
fundamental  principle  with  one  who  seeks  a house  in  or 
near  a great  city,  or  anywhere  else,  to  ascertain  what  he 
requires  and  can  afford.  If  in  business,  the  house  must 
not  be  at  too  great  a distance,  nor  of  difficult  access,  in- 
volving serious  outlay  of  time  or  of  money,  or  of  both. 
If  with  limited  income,  or  quiet  and  domestic  habits,  a 
house  is  not  to  be  too  large.  Nobody  ought  to  take  a 
smaller  house  than  he  requires  for  comfortable  occupa- 
tion, if  he  can  afford  to  pay  for  it.  As  a general  rule,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  bad  to  get  a house 
either  too  large  or  too  small. 

Another  question  which  house-seekers  should  put  is 
as  to  the  character  of  particular  localities.  They  may,  if 
they  like,  ask  whether  such  a street  is  fashionable  or  un- 
fashionable, but  they  will  surely  ascertain  whether  it  is 
respectable  or  not.  Everybody  knows  that  some  neigh- 
bourhoods are  not  in  good  odour,  and  that,  in  consequence, 
they  are  gradually  deserted  by  persons  of  real  respec- 
tability, and  commodious  houses  become  inhabited  by  an 
inferior  class  at  a lower  rent.  However,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  scale  of  rental  varies  in  localities  respecting  the 
character  of  which  no  objection  is  raised.  Some  of  the 
suburbs  of  London  are  more  expensive  for  rent  and  living 
than  others,  although  not  more  healthy  and  respectable. 
Parishes  in  which  rents  are  moderate,  and  living  cheap, 
very  often  contain  an  additional  number  of  poor,  and  in 
actual  practice  it  may  be  found  that  what  is  gained  in  rent 
and  other  items — especially  provisions — is  lost  in  rates 
and  taxes. 

The  inequality  in  taxes  is  remarkable,  and  therefore 
every  man  who  is  about  to  take  a house  should  obtain,  in 
writing,  a list  of  the  taxes  to  which  it  is  liable,  the  amount 
at  which  it  is  assessed,  and  the  actual  sums  it  has  paid  or 
would  have  paid  for  a year  past.  Many  persons  get 
annoyed  by  discoveries  in  this  direction  which  might  have 
been  made  earlier,  and  avoided.  Those  who  go  to  buy  a 
house  may  fall  into  even  greater  mistakes.  For  instance, 
a house  is  to  be  sold  for  ^750  in  one  place,  and  elsewhere 
the  same,  or  one  very  similar,  can  be  bought  for  ;^6oo. 
Supposing  the  houses  are  equal,  and  the  localities  equal, 
and  the  leases  equal,  the  house  at  £600  may  be  the 
dearest.  The  purchaser  may  discover  that  his  extra 
ground  rent  alone  is  more  than  interest  upon  the  differ- 


ence between  the  prices  of  the  houses.  Attention  will  have 
to  be  given,  therefore,  to  other  points  than  rent  and  price 
when  houses  are  taken  for  a term,  or  the  lease  purchased. 
Long  as  our  list  of  precautions  has  been,  it  is  by  no 
means  complete  ; but  it  is  impossible  in  any  paper  on 
this  subject  to  specify  everything  which  in  various 
circumstances  may  demand  attention  from  an  intend- 
ing tenant.  Our  object  in  specifying  these  has  been 
to  exhibit  a summary  view  of  the  points  to  which 
house-seekers  should  direct  their  attention.  We  have  had 
in  our  mind  rather  thus  far  those  who  would  rent  than 
those  who  would  buy  a residence,  although  we  have 
dropped  a few  hints  which  the  would-be  buyers  may  turn 
to  account. 

Far  less  need  be  said  about  choosing  a residence  in  a 
small  town  or  village,  although  even  there,  there  are 
sundry  evils  to  be  guarded  against.  The  reputation  of 
the  place  generally  should  be  ascertained,  and  if  it  be  not 
considered  a healthy  one  it  should  be  avoided.  In  any 
case,  the  situation  selected  should  not  be  too  low  or 
confined ; it  ought  not  to  be  damp,  nor  in  close 
proximity  to  standing  waters,  nor  to  be  near  any  manu- 
facture or  occupation  from  which  noxious  gases  and  bad 
smells  might  rise.  To  choose  a house  on  the  top  of  a hill 
is  not  always  wise  ; for,  unless  the  constitution  be  strong, 
exposure  to  cold  winds  and  fogs  and  rapid  changes  of 
temperature  will  be  hard  to  bear,  and  productive  of  mis- 
chief. A moderate  elevation  is  best,  and  if  there  be  a 
slope  it  should  be  gradual  and  not  steep.  Much  also 
depends  upon  the  subsoil ; if  tenacious,  like  clay,  the  water 
which  falls  will  not  percolate  through  it,  but  run  off  near 
the  surface,  and  a house  upon  such  a slope  will  suffer,  of 
necessity.  If,  however,  the  side  of  the  hill  be  sand, 
gravel,  or  stratified  rock,  there  will  be  less  danger.  But 
in  all  cases,  the  soil  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
house  should  be  flat ; not  higher  at  the  back  walls  than 
at  the  front,  and  properly  drained,  especially  at  the  rear 
of  the  building. 

It  is  always  well  for  ordinary  persons  to  secure  them- 
selves against  violent  and  cold  winds,  as  the  north,  north- 
east, and  east.  Therefore,  houses  exposed  to  these  winds 
should  not  be  chosen  ; those  with  an  aspect  ranging 
from  south-east  to  west  are  usually  preferable,  especially 
if  sheltered  on  the  other  side  by  high  ground  or  trees. 
When  gardens  and  orchards  either  slope  towards  the 
south,  or  are  open  on  that  side,  they  will  produce  earlier 
and  better  crops.  Houses  at  the  sea-side  are  to  be  chosen 
with  regard  to  corresponding  advantages,  although  when 
they  are  only  visited  for  a temporary  sojourn  little  is 
thought  of  the  house,  the  greatest  part  of  the  time  being 
spent  out  of  doors. 

Wherever  a permanent  residence  is  in  view  in  a small 
town  or  the  open  country,  it  will  be  necessary  not  only  to 
ascertain  in  general  all  the  peculiarities  of  soil,  climate, 
aspect,  &c.,  but  also  facilities  of  access.  Good  roads 
are  important  ; and  now  that  travelling  is  so  common, 
it  is  of  importance  to  be  within  convenient  distance 
of  a railway-station.  Another  point  is  the  cost  and 
ready  procurableness  of  coal,  provisions,  and  whatever 
else  is  required  for  domestic  consumption,  and  not  pro- 
duced in  the  garden.  Water  is  simply  a necessity,  and 
cannot  be  dispensed  with,  and  it  ought  to  be  abundant  at 
all  seasons,  and  good.  In  some  places,  otherwise  de- 
sirable, water  is  plentiful  in  autumn  and  on  to  mid- 
summer, and  then  so  scanty  as  almost  to  fail.  With 
regard  to  the  quality,  nothing  need  be  said  to  prove  that 
bad  water,  as  mere  surface  drainage,  or  springs  charged 
with  certain  mineral  substances,  is  an  unmitigated  evil  ; 
you  cannot  be  too  particular  in_  this  matter.  Finally, 
wherever  a residence  is  erected  or  provided,  care  should  be 
taken  that  it  is  supplied  with  all  needful  domestic  offices, 
that  it  should  have  a pleasant  look-out,  and  that  it  should 
neither  be  in  a lonely  wilderness  nor  in  a close  and 
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crowded  thoroughfare.  As  already  observed,  the  house 
is  not  the  whole  of  home,  but  it  goes  far  to  make  one  ; 
and  it  is  our  duty  to  do  all  we  can  to  have  a bright  and 
healthy  dwelling,  and  as  many  domestic  conveniences  as 
we  can  get. 


THE  HOUSEHOLD  MECHANIC.— VII. 

THE  carpenter’s  BENCH. 

Fig.  48  shows  the  simplest  possible  kind  of  carpenter’s 
bench,  but  it  is  almost  needless  to  state  that  it  is  not  an 
absolute  necessity.  Any  solid  old  table,  or  wide  shelf, 
about  two  feet  nine  inches  or  three  feet  from  the  ground, 
can  be  used  to  plane  up  a piece  of  wood  upon  if  a screw  or 
nail  be  driven  in  as  a stop  for  the  wood  ; but  there  would 
then  be  no  means  of  holding  a board  on  edge  for  the 
purpose  of  planing  it,  and  we  shall  therefore  describe  the 
figure  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  may  make  a bench 
for  themselves. 

A bench  may  be  made  either  as  a fixture  or  movable  ; 
the  former,  of  course,  will  be 
preferable.  It  consists  of  a 
strong  frame,  firmly  mor- 
ticed and  screwed  together, 
and  strengthened  by  a thick 
plank  along  the  front,  and  in 
width  two  to  three  feet  across 
the  top,  which  should  be  of 
planks  not  less  than  two 
inches  thick.  In  front,  and 
at  the  head  of  the  bench 
Fig.  48,  is  the  bench  vice, 
consisting  of  the  board  B, 
which  screws  in  and  out  by 
means  of  the  screw  c,  which 
works  in  a wooden  nut  fast- 
ened behind  A,  the  further 
end  being  supported  by  the 
rod  D,  which  projects  from 
the  sliding  board  through  A, 
in  which  it  slides  loose.  The 
screw  c is  turned  by  the 
handle  F,  and  the  vice  is 
opened  or  shut  according  to 
the  direction.  The  wooden 

spike  at  M falls  into  a small  groove  in  the  screw  C,  and 
keeps  the  shifting  board  close  up  to  the  head  of  the  screw 
when  turned  outwards.  The  slide  D is  often  replaced  by  a 
screw  like  c,  and  this,  perhaps,  is  a better  arrangement. 
The  stop  E may  be  simply  a square  log,  fitting  tightly  into 
a hole  in  the  bench  top,  and  having  a few  sharp  teeth  at 
its  edge,  which  bury  themselves  into  the  wood  required  to 
be  held  and  keep  it  in  its  place.  The  stop  is  knooked  up 
or  down  with  a mallet,  but  soon  works  loose.  A better 
form  of  stop  is  that  of  which  we  give  an  illustration 
in  Fig.  49.  It  consists  of  a plate,  B,  to  which  is  hinged 
at  D the  knife  C,  which  is  screwed  down  by  the  screw 
E,  and  the  edge  K being  cut  into  teeth,  which  stick 
into  the  wood,  as  in  diagram.  The  spring  F,  coiled 
in  the  box  underneath,  keeps  the  plate  well  up  to  the 
head  of  the  screw,  but  the  top  plate  c can  be  screwed 
down  quite  level  with  the  bench  top,  which  is  a great 
advantage,  as  it  then  cannot  be  at  all  in  the  way.  The 
lower  plate  is  let  into  a hole  morticed  in  the  wood  of  the 
bench,  to  which  the  whole  is  fastened  by  the  screws  H I. 
The  screw  principle  introduced  here  gives  great  advan- 
tages over  the  hammering  up  or  down  of  a plain  block, 
from  the  fineness  of  the  adjustment  obtainable,  enabling 
the  workman  to  plane  the  thinnest  boards  without  danger 
of  taking  a piece  out  of  his  plane-iron.  The  price  of  this 
dog  is  about  three  shillings.  There  are  several  other 
patent  stops,  but  this  seems  the  simplest.  The  bench 


hook  H is  useful  for  holding  down  blocks  to  be  morticed, 
and  other  purposes.  It  is  nothing  but  a piece  of  strong 
iron  bent  something  like  a crook,  and  fitting  loosely  into 
the  hole  in  the  bench  at  K.  The  block  to  be  held  is 
placed  under  the  part  H,  and  a sharp  blow  with  a mallet 
on  the  top  of  the  crook  fixes  it.  A blow  on  the  back  at  I 
releases  the  work. 


HINTS  TO  LETTER-WRITERS.— II. 

Of  all  faults  in  letter-writing  the  most  important  to  be 
avoided  is  bad  grammar.  Those  who  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  writing  much  are  very  apt  to  blunder  in  their  grammar, 
although  well  and  correctly-expressed  sentences  are  among 
the  chief  excellencies  of  a letter.  Everything  should  be 
said  in  as  easy  and  natural  a style  as  possible,  without 
any  attempt  at  quaintness  and  originality.  A letter  is 
not  a fine  oration,  to  be  adorned  with  rhetorical  flourishes  ; 
nor  a poem,  to  be  filled  up  with  pompous  and  high- 
sounding  phrases.  The  choice  of  words  is  very  important. 
They  should  in  no  case  be  low  and  vulgar,  and  any 

approach  to  what  is  called 
“ slang  ” is  to  be  avoided 
most  carefully.  On  the  other 
hand  there  must  be  no  fool- 
ish ambition  to  use  uncom- 
mon and  pretentious  words, 
the  meanings  of  which  have 
to  be  sought  out  in  a dic- 
tionary. It  is  necessary  to 
vary  the  style  according  to 
the  persons  addressed.  To 
relatives  and  intimate  ac- 
quaintances the  style  may 
be  more  lively,  cheerful,  and 
unrestrained.  Playful  and 
affectionate  epithets  can  in 
such  cases  be  properly  in- 
troduced. When,  however, 
one  writes  to  superiors  or 
strangers,  all  that  is  written 
should  be  in  as  calm  and 
dignified  a manner  as  can  be 
adopted,  provided  only  that 
the  language  be  always 
simple  and  intelligible.  We 
advise  persons  who  keep  a diary,  or  put  down  notes  of 
occurrences,  or  write  memoranda,  to  adopt  the  style  in 
which  they  ought  to  write  to  strangers  and  superiors. 

Now  and  then  letters  have  to  be  addressed  to  persons 
of  rank  and  title,  or  to  others,  in  speaking  to  whom 
society  requires  attention  to  certain  formalities.  There  is 
an  etiquette  in  these  things,  inattention  to  which  is 
nothing  but  a breach  of  good  manners.  It  is  therefore 
very  desirable  that  we  should  learn  how  to  address  persons 
of  rank  and  title,  and,  in  fact,  eve^body  we  write  to.  In 
addressing  ordinary  gentlemen  it  is  enough  to  style  them 
Sir,  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  letters.  If  we  have  some 
knowledge  of  them,  we  may  say  Dear  Sir  ; and  if  we  are 
intimate  with  them  we  may  say  My  dear  Sir.  A similar 
rule  applies  to  ladies,  who,  under  corresponding  circum- 
stances, are  addressed  as  Madam,  Dear  Madam,  or  My 
dear  Madam.  It  is  a custom  with  some,  who  feel  that 
they  need  not  be  quite  so  formal,  to  head  and  end  their 
letters  by  saying  My  dear  Mr.  Jones,  or  Dear  Mr.  Jones  5 
A still  greater  familiarity  is  allowed  in  addressing  very 
intimate  friends,  and  it  is  not  rude  to  say  in  such  a case, 
My  dear  Jones.  Nay,  there  are  cases  in  which  personal 
names  can  be  employed,  but  prudence  must  dictate  con- 
cerning these  : they  may  safely  be  admitted  in  writing  to 
brothers,  and  sisters,  and  cousins,  and  also  in  addressing 
playmates  and  school-fellows.  We  reserve  to  another 
occasion  the  forms  employed  in  addressing  titled  persons. 
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SERVANTS  OF  THE  HOUSE.— I. 

DOMESTIC  SERVANTS  AND  THEIR  DUTIES. 

The  servant  grievance  is  being  constantly  discussed  to  very 
little  purpose,  simply  because  more  people  are  capable  of 
deploring  an  evil  than  suggesting  a remedy.  Admitting  that 
the  class  of  domestic  servants  has  generally  become  more 
deficient  in  ability  than  any  other  body  of  labourers  in  the 
social  scale,  some  allowances  should  be  made  for  their 
shortcomings  owing  to  the  exceptional  circumstances  to 
which  of  late  years  they  have  been  exposed.  To  cite  only 
one  cause,  the  increased  facilities  of  locomotion.  Formerly 
country  girls  were  content  to  live  from  one  year’s  end  to 
another  in  the  same  situations  from  shee'r  inability  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  travelling  any  distance.  Now-a- 
days,  railway  trains  have  thrown  the  servant-market  open, 
and,  consequently,  even  remote  provinces  are  drained  of 
household  help.  The  rush  is  to  large  towns,  and  especially 
to  London,  where  wages  are  high,  and  dress  and  pleasures 
plentiful  and  cheap.  Arrived  at  their  destination,  servant 
girls  very  likely  find  their  mistresses  unable  or  unwilling 
to  help  them. 

It  used  not  to  be  so.  Middle-class  employers  did  not 
always  consider  it  beneath  them  to  engage  practically  in 
the  work  of  housekeeping.  But  since  the  frenzy  for  display 
and  excitement  has  seized  upon  all  classes  alike,  mistresses 
are  apt  to  impose  upon  their  serv'ants  responsibilities 
which  the  latter  are  unfitted  by  previous  training  to  dis- 
charge. Nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  vexations 
and  disappointments  should  be  the  result. 

It  is  not  be  expected  that  any  sensible  change  for  the 
better  will  take  place  yet  awhile.  Not  until  education 
proper  has  corrected  the  existing  false  notions  of  employer 
and  employed,  may  we  hope  for  a happier  state.  In  the 
meanwhile,  every  mistress  has  it  in  her  power  to  help  the 
good  time  in  coming,  by  fulfilling  her  own  part  of  the 
contract  with  her  servants  scrupulously  and  diligently. 

The  first  step  in  this  direction  is,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
make  no  engagements  which  do  not  promise  to  be  of  a 
lasting  nature.  By  this  is  meant,  not  to  engage  a servant 
with  a known  unfitness  for  the  place.  Many  ladies  are 
prone  to  take  young  women  into  their  service,  just  to  stop 
a gap,  Of  to  tide  over  a difficulty.  All  that  they  want  is, 
to  find  some  one  to  fill  the  place  for  a time,  whilst  they  are 
suiting  themselves  at  leisure. 

Of  course  it  will  be  rem.arked,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
do  the  work  oneself,  and  that  the  risk  must  be  run.  To 
this  it  may  be  replied,  that  it  should  be  every  mistress’s 
endeavour  to  acquaint  herself  with  “ servants’  work  ” 
generally,  in  order  to  meet  such  emergencies.  If  ladies 
were  supposed  to  possess  this  knowledge  more  generally 
than  is  commonly  believed,  servants  would  be  less  inde- 
pendent. And  for  this  reason  ; like  other  workers,  they 
have  to  live  by  the  demand  for  their  ser\'ices.  As  it  is  at 
present,  cooks  that  know  nothing  of  cookery,  and  nurses 
that  are  ignorant  of  the  nurture  of  childhood,  get  as 
good  places,  and  oftentimes  higher  wages,  than  women 
who  really  know  their  business,  and  are  high  principled 
enough  to  do  what  they  undertake. 

Apropos  of  wages.  It  is  a very  prevalent  notion  that 
high  wages  secure  efficient  service.  The  assumption,  how- 
ever, is  far  from  being  well-founded.  As  a general  rule, 
the  best  servants  are  satisfied  with  the  average  rate  of 
wages,  and  care  more  for  a comfortable  situation,  where 
the  payments  are  fair  and  certain,  than  for  higher  remu- 
neration than  is  customary.  Exceptionally  high  wages  are 
apt  to  be  regarded  as  a bribe  rather  than  as  a well-earned 
reward.  It  is  better  to  pay  for  length  of  servuce  than  for 
the  qualities  naturally  supposed  to  be  possessed  by  servants 
in  their  respective  places.  Thus,  if  a servant  enters  a 
situation,  say  at  twelve  pounds  a year,  it  is  a better  plan 
to  increase  her  wages  yearly  one  pound,  than  to  pay  a 
higher  rate  at  the  outset  with  no  prospect  of  a rise.  Many 


servants  leave  good  places  for  the  sole  reason  that  they 
have  no  such  encouragement  to  remain.  The  policy  of 
refusing  a similar  increase  is  short-sighted,  for  “ changing” 
is  generally  a costly  experiment.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  wages  are  to  go  on  continually  increasing  ; a limit  has 
to  be  arrived  at  at  last ; but  the  limit  should  be  the  full 
extent  of  the  employer’s  means,  and  somewhat  over  and 
above  the  possible  worth  of  the  servant’s  labours  to  a 
stranger.  By  this  means,  there  is  some  very  great  possi- 
bility of  securing  personal  interest,  if  not  attachment,  in 
those  who  serve. 

Intimately  connected  with  wages  is  the  finding  of  extras. 
For  some  reason  or  other,  which  it  is  difficult  to  account 
for,  many  housekeepers  do  not  undertake  to  find  grocery 
and  beer,  but  allow  money  for  those  articles  of  consump- 
tion. Either  such  things  are  necessary  to  the  diet  of 
servants,  or  they  are  not.  If  they  are  necessary,  it  is  better 
by  far  to  provide  tea,  sugar,  and  beer,  than  to  give  money 
which  may  not  be  applied  to  its  proper  use.  In  point  of 
economy,  the  money  payment  is  a losing  one,  because  a 
housekeeper  having  to  feed  a certain  number  of  persons 
daily,  the  better  all  the  meals  are  supplied,  the  more 
regular  is  the  consumption  likely  to  be.  A girl  that  goes 
without  a good  tea  is  more  likely  to  prove  an  inordinate 
supper-eater  than  one  who  has  previously  enjoyed  a good 
meal. 

With  regard  to  beer  money.  If  beer  be  a necessary, 
the  money  ought  to  be  spent  in  buying  the  required 
nourishment ; if  not,  there  is  no  sense  in  giving  wages  in 
lieu  of  it. 

Perquisites  are  happily  going  out  of  fashion ; but  a 
certain  class  of  servants  still  stipulate  for  them.  The 
principle  is  bad,  and  tends  more  to  promote  dishonesty 
than  any  other  flaw  in  our  social  habits.  When  a mistress 
once  allows  her  servants  of  their  own  accord  to  dispose  of 
any  articles,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  draw  a line  between 
what  is  a rightful  perquisite  or  what  is  a misappropriation, 
not  to  say  a theft.  The  articles  may  be  of  small  worth, 
and,  perhaps,  useless  to  the  owner  ; but  the  power  of  dis- 
posing of  such  things  is  a temptation  to  swell  the  profits 
by  unfair  means. 

In  a well -managed  household  every  remnant  of  food 
and  clothing  should  be  disposed  of  by  the  mistress’s 
hand.  If  she  pleases  to  give  away  things  that  are  useless 
to  herself,  the  gift  is  acknowledged  as  such..  Op  the 
other  hand,  if  a servant  has  |the  power  of  taking  certain 
articles  as  a right,  no  thanks  are  due.  Dripping,  bones, 
rags,  and  worn-out  apparel  all  have  their  uses,  as  we  shall 
endeavour  to  prove  in  the  course  of  subsequent  articles 
on  this  subject. 

With  regard  to  a plan  of  household  work.  Whether 
an  establishment  be  large  or  small,  positive  rules  should 
be  laid  down  for  observance  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
comfort  of  the  family  and  the  despatch  of  work.  The 
best  plan  is  to  have  the  order  of  work  and  rules,  for  the 
in-coming  and  out-going  of  the  servants  legibly  and 
tersely  written,  and  pasted  on  the  walls  of  the  kitchen. 
A little  ornamental  bordering  and  varnish  makes  the  pla- 
card appear  both  pleasing  and  permanent.  Any  express 
duty  required  of  the  servant  should  be  particularised 
thereon. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  above  plan  successfully,  the 
mistress  should  have  a corresponding  table  at  hand  for 
her  own  reference,  so  as  not  to  give  contrary  orders  in- 
advertently, and  thereby  nullify  the  rules. 

Whether  “followers"  are  allowed  is  a question  often 
put  by  a servant  on  applying  for  a situation.  Except 
under  very  rare  circumstances,  it  is  better  to  disallow  the 
privilege.  While  speaking  on  this  subject,  we  may  add 
that  the  word  “followers”  has  aw^ery elastic  meaning,  and 
as  it  is  difficult  to  draw  a line  between  those  that  are 
unobjectionable  and  otherwise,  no  hardship  can  be  felt  in 
refusing  to  admit  visitors  to  the  kitchen  save  upon  express 
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permission.  The  arrangement  to  the  effect  that  periodi- 
cally a servant  shall  be  permitted  to  go  out  and  see  her 
i friends,  does  away  with  the  necessity  for  having  them  to 

' call  on  her.  At  the  same  time,  a mistress  should  be 

careful  not  to  bind  herself  to  spare  her  servant  on  a 
certain  day  in  every  month,  as  is  sometimes  demanded. 
“ Once  in  a month  when  convenient  ” is  a better  under- 
I standing. 

Most  servants,  in  addition  to  the  monthly  holiday,  ask 
to  be  allowed  to  go  to  church  of  a Sunday  once  in  the 
i day.  This  request  is  reasonable  ; and  if  a servant  really 
j goes  to  a place  of  worship,  some  inconvenience  should  be 
; borne  by  her  employers  to  secure  her  this  liberty,  but  if 
she  goes  instead  to  see  her  friends,  it  should  be  a matter 
for  consideration  whetber  she  shall  go  out  or  not.  At  any 
rate,  the  absence  ought  not  to  extend  very  much  beyond 
I the  time  occupied  in  the  church  service. 

I Dress  in  these  days  is  a very  disputed  point  between 
mistress  and  maid.  Any  attempt  to  restrict  young  women 
in  the  choice  of  their  garments  will  be  found  fruitless. 
Certain  fashions,  however,  which  are  likely  to  be  destruc- 
tive to  the  employer’s  property,  or  unfitted  for  the  per- 
formance of  a servant’s  duties,  a lady  has  a right  to 
prohibit. 

I Caps  and  white  aprons,  for  answering  the  door  and 
' waiting  at  table,  are  befitting  to  young  women  in  service. 

Little  crochet  caps,  at  once  so  cheap  and  so  becoming, 
are  the  best  head-gear  to  stipulate  for.  Large  hoUand 
aprons,  to  be  worn  whilst  bed-making  and  dusting  furni- 
ture, are  necessary  garments ; als.o>  cotton  gowns  for 
morning  wear. 

I If  ladies  would  be  at  a little  pains  to  mention  their 
wishes  on  this  subject,  young , women  in  service  would 
supply  themselves  with  suitable  wardrobes.  Whatever 
clothing  a servant  chooses  to  wear  when  out  for  a hpliday, 
is  beyond  a mistress^  rule. 


COOKERY.— yil.,  , , - 

SOUPS  AND  MEAT  DISHES  AT  MODERATE  COST. 

Pea  Soup. — The  quality  of  this  will  much  depend  upon 
the  water  with  which  it  is  made.  The  peas  are  often, 
found  fault  with  when  it  is  the  water  which  is  really  to 
blanle.  N evertheless,  some  peas  are  good  boilers— others, 
not ; but  unfortunately  there  are  no  n\eans  of  knowing 
them  beforehand.  Split  peas,  when  good  boilers,  are 
cooked  sooner  than  whole  ones  ; but  split  peas  will  often 
behave  as  badly  as  the  worst  whole  peas.  The  water  to 
cook  dry  peas,  either  white  of  blue,  should  be  soft—rzxtv. 
or  river-water,  without  .a  particle  of  salt.  Soak  them  for 
a night  in  some  of  this,  and  then  set  them  on  the  fire 
separately  {i.e.,  not  with  the  meat  nor  with  the  meat-broth: 
to  make  the  soup),  in  a saucepan  with  the  water  cold. 
Let  them  come  to  a boil  gradually,  arid  simmer  slowly  till 
they  are  quite  tender.  Then  pour  them  into  a cullender 
placed  over  a bowl,  and.  squeeze  them  through  it  with  the. 
back  of  a wooden  spoon,  so  as  to  retain  the  skins  (if  the 
peas  are  whole)  in  the  cullender.  The  crushed  peas 
which  have  passed  through  the  cullender  are  what  is 
called  the  pure'e  of  peas.  Take  any  good  meat -broth  or 
stock  you  have,  not  too  salt.  When  it  boils,  throw  into 
It  a good  quantity  of  celery  cut  into  short  lengths,  and 
a smaller  quantity  of  chopped  carrot  and  turnip.  The 
flaTOur  of  the  celery  ought  to  prevail;  when  it  is  not 
to  be  had,  a little  celery  seed  crushed  will  be  a good 
substitute.  When  the  vegetables  are  tender,  stir  in  your 
puree,  and  serve  accompanied  by  toasted  bread,  cut  into 
squares,  to  soak  in  it.  Another  flavour  much  approved  with 
pea  soup  is  that  of  sage.  Dry  the  leaves  before  a gentle 
fire,  rub  them  to  powder  between  your  hands,  and  serve 
m a saucer  for  each  person  to  dust  into  his  plate  of  soup 


as  much  as  he  chooses.  Pea  soup,  a good  thing  in  itself, 
may  be  made  still  better  by  taking  one  or  two  hocks  of 
pork,  slightly  salted  (or,  if  much  salted,  well  steeped  in 
tepid  water  to  draw  out  the  brine),  and  making  the  broth 
for  the  soup  with  them,  and  when  the  soup  is  made,  by 
cutting  up  the  pork  into  small  pieces  and  adding  it 
thereto.  Your  pea  soup  then  becomes  victuals  and  drink 
in  one — substantial  diet  for  a hard-workingman.  Peas 
are  a valuable  article  of  food,  and  their  use  might  be 
extended  with  great  advantage.  For  instance,  if  you  bake 
your  bread  at  home,  sometimes  add  one  pound  of  pea- 
meal  to  every  stone  of  flour,  and  it  will  make  the  bread  all 
the  more  nutritious.  Peas  are  a very  supporting  food  both 
for  grown  people  and  for  children.  They  should  be  eaten 
— we  are  told  on  medical  authority — once  or  twice  a week 
all  the  year  round. 

Vegetable  Soup. — Slice  into  a pail  of  cold  water  two  or 
three  lettuces,  a leek  or  two,  a few  onions  and  potatoes, 
and  one  turnip.  Any  garden  vegetables  you  have  may  be 
added  to  the  above.  Put  a good  lump  of  dripping  into  a 
saucepan  with  a close-fitting  lid  ; when  it  is  melted,  put 
in  the  vegetables,  with  no  more  water  than  hangs  to  them ; 
shut  down  the  lid,  and  let  them  stew  gently,  shaking  them 
about  to  avoid  burning.  When  they  are  half  done,  stir  in 
enough  broth  or  water  to  make  the  quantity  of  soup  you 
want,  add  a fe\y  leaves  of  celery  and  sorrel  (if  to,  be  had), 
and  a teacupful  of  green  peas,  or,  cook  half  a pint  of  dry 
peaS',  and  mash  them  through  a cullender  into  you^-  soup. 
Let  it  boil  till  the  vegetables  are  done  enough ; season 
with  pepper-  and-salt  ; stir  , in  a little  bit  of  butter.  Put 
slices  of  toasted  bread  into  your  tureen,  and  pour  the  soup 
over  them.  ■ 

Shut  of'  Beef-  Soup. — A departed  huiriorist  has  saidj 
“Of  all  the  birds  that  fly  in  the  aiii,  commend  me  to  the 
shin  of  beef. ‘ ‘There’s  marrow  for -the  master,  meat  for 
the  mistress,  gristle  for  . the  servants,  and  bories  for  the 
dogs.”.  By  successive' stewings  and- warmings-up,  it  be- 
comes better 'arid  better  every  day,  until  it  is  all  of  it  con-* 
sumed. : It  may  be  cooked-  as  follows  :— Take  three'  or  four 
: pounds  of -shin  of  beef,  cut  the  meat  into  two  or  three  slices 
1 down  to  the  bone,  which  should  remain  undivided  arid  still 
I enclosed  in  the  flesh.  Plug  up  -each  erid  of  the  bone  with' 
a-stiff  paste  made  erf  flour  and  water,  to  keep  in  the  iriarrow. 
Set  it  on  the-fire  in  a’boiler  of  'cold  waterywith  six  or  eight 
'peppercorns  and  three  or  four  cloves.  Skim  as  long  as' 

I any  .scum  rises.  If  you  season  with  salt,  it  must  be  very 
I slightly ; otherwise,  by  continued  boiling  and  warming- 
iup,  the  broth  will  be  so  reduced  as  to  become  too  salt. 
jLet  it  -boil  gently  for  four  hours,  then  make  it  boil 
I fast,'  and-  throw  in-  a few  peeled  turnips,  cartots,-'  rind 
; Onions,  with  a small  bunch  of  thyme  and  parsley.  ' When 
,thc  vegetables  are  tender,  you  may  serve  the  soup  with' 
bits  of  toasted  bread  floating  in  it.  - When  the  soup  has 
been -served,  take  up  youir  beef,  reriiove  the  slices  of 
,meat  from-  the  bone,  separate  them,  if  needed,  with  a 

■ knife  and  fork,  put  them  in  the.  middle  of  a hot-  dishj-and 

■ arrange  the  ■vegetables  round  them,  cutting  the  carrots 
iand  turnips,  into  shapely  bits.  For  sauce,  fry  chopped 
.onions  brown,  stir  in  amongst  them  a dessert-spoonful  of 
.flour,  dilute  with  a little  of  the  soup,  add  two  dessert- 
spoonfuls of  mushroom  catchup  (for  the  making  of  which 
we  will  give  a recipe  in  due  course),  pepper  and  salt,  stir 
all  together,  and  pour  it  over  your  slices  of  shin,  then 
serve.  For  the  marrow  : toast  a large  round  of  bread, 
lay  it  on  a hot  plate,  spread  the  marrow  roughly  on  it, 
season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a little  mustard,  cut  it!  into 
as  many  pieces  as  there  are  persons  sitting  at  the  table, 
and  serve. 

Sausages  and  Cabbage. — Shred  a fine-hearted  cabbage 
or  savoy  into  a pail  of  cold  water,  picking  it  over  leaf 
by  leaf  to  see  that  no  impurities  are  left ; rinse  the  shred 
cabbage  well  therein,  then  put  it  into  a deep  saucepan 
of  boiling  soft  water,  without  salt.  Let  it  boil,  with  the 
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lid  off,  and  with  only  just  water  enough  to  cover  it,  till 
the  cabbage  is  tender.  Stir  now  and  then,  to  prevent 
its  sticking  to  the  bottom,  and  if  the  liquor  evaporates  too 
much,  fill  up  with  hot  water.  Contrive,  when  the  cabbage 
is  done,  to  have  just  enough  liquor  left  to  moisten  it. 
Then  bury  in  the  cooked  cabbage  a pound  or  more  of 
uncooked  sausages.  Put  the  lid  close  down  on  the  sauce- 
pan, to  keep  in  the  heat  and  vapour ; let  them  stew,  not 
too  slowly,  shaking  them  now  and  then,  for  twenty  or 
five-and-twenty  minutes.  Have  ready,  on  a hot  dish,  a 
thickish  round  of  toasted  bread.  Take  the  sausages  out 
of  the  cabbage  with  a spoon,  and  arrange  them  in  a row 
on  the  toast.  Squeeze  the  cabbage  in  the  saucepan  with 
the  back  of  your  spoon,  and  pour  the  liquor  over  the 
sausages  and  toast.  Then  serve  the  cabbage,  neatly 
piled  on  another  hot  dish.  This  dish  has  the  advantage 
of  being  easily  heated  up  again,  when  it  is  quite  as  good 
as  at  first.  If  no  sausages  are  left  when  the  cabbage  is 
warmed-up  again,  spread  it  in  a layer  on  a dish,  and  on  it 
put  a few  poached  or  fried  eggs,  or  three  or  four  slices  of 
toasted  bacon. 

Eppmg  Sausages. — Take  sage,  thyme,  and  especially 
knotted  marjoram,  if  you  can  get  it.  If  they  have 
been  splashed  with  earth  or  sand  by  the  rain,  as  often 
happens,  you  must  wash  them  thoroughly  clean,  and  let 
them  dry  in  a current  of  air.  When  quite  dry,  strip 
the  leaves  from  the  stalks,  and  chop  them  very  fine 
together.  Mix  a small  quantity  of  this  thoroughly  with  the 
chopped  sausage-meat  (which  should  be  seasoned  with 
allspice  and  nutmeg)  before  putting  it  into  the  skins. 
The  dose  of  this  will  depend  upon  taste ; at  the  first 
trial,  it  is  better  not  to  overdo  it.  These  aromatic  herbs 
can  be  dried  in  a slow  oven,  rubbed  between  the  palms  to 
a powder,  and  kept  in  bottles  for  future  use.  In  a fresh 
state,  a very  small  proportion  of  parsley  and  chervil  may 
be  mixed  with  them. 

Roast  Pork  and  Potatoes,  Fried  Whole.— The  pig  must 
be  scalded,  not  singed.  Take  a good  piece  of  the  loin  or 
spare  rib,  score  the  skin,  to  make  nice  “ crackle,”  and  let 
out  the  fat.  Roast  it  before  the  fire,  over  a catch-pan. 
Take  middle-sized  or  small  potatoes  ; first  wash  and  dry, 
then  peel  them,  so  as  not  to  have  to  wash  them  after 
peeling  ; wipe  them  dry  with  a napkin.  When  the  pork 
is  roasted,  pour  the  fat  into  a small  deep  saucepan  ; set  it 
on  the  fire  ; when  quite  hot,  fry  the  potatoes  in  it  to  a light 
clear  brown.  The  fat  will  serve  again,  or  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Haricot  M-ntton. — Take  the  chump  end  of  the  neck, 
or  the  breast,  of  mutton  ; cut  it  up  into  small  pieces,  of  a 
size  to  be  helped  with  a spoon.  Set  them  on  the  fire,  in 
just  enough  water  to  keep  them  from  burning.  Keep 
turning  them  about  in  this,  till  they  are  half-cooked  and 
nicely  browned.  Then  take  them  out  and  lay  them  on  a 
dish.  To  the  gravy  remaining  in  the  saucepan,  add  more 
water,  with  flour,  pepper,  salt,  and  a sprig  of  thyme  and 
parsley.  Stir  these  well  together,  then  return  your  mutton 
to  the  saucepan.  After  it  has  boiled  a few  minutes,  put 
in  some  peeled  potatoes  (whole,  if  small,  halved,  if 
large),  a carrot  sliced,  a turnip  the  same,  and  either 
small  onions  whole,  or  large  ones  sliced.  When  the 
vegetables  are  cooked,  your  mutton  is  ready.  Serve 
the  whole  together  on  the  same  dish.  You  may  lay 
slices  of  toasted  bread,  as  sippets,  at  the  bottom  of,  or 
round,  the  dish.  They  will  make  it  both  more  sightly 
and  more  plentiful. 

Pigd  Fry  is  much  nicer,  tenderer,  and  more  econo- 
mical, baked  than  fried.  Into  a large  pudding-basin, 
put  sliees  of  the  heart  and  liver,  pieces  of  the  chitter- 
ling  “frill,”  and  spleen,  intermixed  with  sliced  onions, 
and  seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  and  allspice.  Cover 
them  with  water,  in  which  a little  flour  has  been  care- 
fully mixed ; put  a plate  on  the  top,  and  set  in  the  oven 
till  sufficiently  cooked. 


Pigd  Liver. — Open  the  liver,  by  cutting  it  in  halves 
horizontally,  but  without  detaching  the  separate  por- 
tions. Lay  it  thus  open  on  a dish,  season  it  with  pepper 
and  salt,  and  pour  over  it  a little  oiled  butter  ; let  it  so 
remain  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  spread  over  it  equally 
a stuffing  made  of  bacon,  chopped  parsley,  and  shalot,  or 
whatever  other  stuffing  suits  your  taste  and  judgment. 
Then  close  the  liver,  and  wrap  it  in  caul,  or  “leaf,”  or  thin 
internal  sheet-fat  of  a pig  or  calf.  Lay  this  in  a deep  dish, 
with  a slice  of  bacon  under  and  upon  it  ; cover  it  closely 
with  another  dish  over  it,  and  set  in  a gentle  oven.  When 
done,  take  it  out  of  the  leaf-fat,  and  serve  it  with  its  own 
gravy,  relieved  by  a little  vinegar. 

Black  (a  much-approved  recipe). — Have  ready 

well  cleansed  pigs’  entrails,  exactly  the  same  as  are  used 
for  containing  sausages.  Keep  them  steeped  in  cold 
water,  until  you  want  them.  To  one  pint  of  fresh-drawn, 
pigs’  Ijlood,  take  three  pints  of  onions  ; chop  them  toler- 
ably fine,  and  cook  them  till  they  are  nearly  or  three- 
quarters  done,  in  a saucepan,  with  the  least  drop  of  water 
at  the  bottom,  stirring  them  all  the  while,  to  prevent  them 
browning.  Take  two  pounds  of  fresh  pork,  without  bone,, 
fat  and  lean  in  equal  proportions ; chop  it  up  fine.  Mix 
well  together  the  minced  pork,  the  onions,  and  the 
pigs’  blood,  seasoning  with  salt,  pepper,  and  allspice,  or 
mixed  spices  ground  together.  Tie  one  end  of  your 
sausage-skin,  and,  by  means  of  a funnel  or  sausage-stuffer, 
fill  it  at  the  other  with  the  mixed  ingredients.  Then  tie  the 
upper  end  of  your  pudding,  coil  it  in  the  desired  shape, 
or  tie  it  into  short  lengths,  and  throw  it  into  boiling 
water,  which  you  will  keep  galloping  for  twenty  or  five- 
and-twenty  minutes,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the 
pudding.  Then  take  it  out,  and  set  aside  to  cool.  So 
prepared,  it  will  keep  good  two  or  three  days  in  summer, 
a week  in  winter.  When  wanted  to  serve,  you  may 
broil  it  gently  over  a slow  fire  ; but  this  requires  care,, 
to  prevent  the  skin  from  cracking.  A better  way  is  to 
set  it  a few  minutes  in  the  oven  of  a cooking-stove,  or 
in  a Dutch  or  American  oven,  in  front  of  an  open 
kitchen-range. 

Pigd  Head,  Boiled  with  Vegetables. — Tak*e  half  a 
pig’s  head  (without  the  brains  and  tongue),  put  it  inta 
an  earthen  vessel,  with  half  a pound  of  coarse  salt,  and 
leave  it  three  or  four  days,  turning  it  frequently,  and 
basting  it  with  the  brine  that  forms.  Put  it  into  a soup- 
kettle,  with  six  quarts  of  cold  water ; bring  it  to  a boil, 
skim,  add  pepper,  shred  onions,  cabbage,  and  celery;  let 
it  simmer  over  a gentle  fire,  and  add  potatoes  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  before  serving  dinner.  Then  taste 
if  the  broth  is  salt  enough  ; soak  with  it  some  bread  in 
your  soup-tureen  ; pour  the  broth  over  it.  Drain  the  head, 
and  serve  it,  accompanied  by  the  cabbage  and  potatoes- 
With  a little  pea -powder,  previously  steeped,  and  a boil 
up  after  mixing  it,  you  can  convert  the  broth  into  pea- 
soup. 

Pumpkin  and  Rice  Soup. — Wash  in  cold  water  the 
quantity  of  rice  required  to  make  your  soup ; set  it  on  the 
fire  in  cold  water,  let  it  boil  till  nearly  done  enough,  set 
it  aside.  Pare  your  pumpkin,  and  cut  it  into  bits  as  big 
as  a walnut ; put  it  in  a saucepan  with  two  or  three  sliced 
onions,  one  or  two  cloves,  a leaf  each  of  celery  and  parsley, 
a trifle  each  of  pepper,  salt,  and  sugar,  and  amply  sufficient 
water  to  make  your  soup.  Boil  till  you  can  crush  the 
onions  and  pumpkin  to  a mash  ; mash  them  well  with 
a large  wooden  ladle  ; pour  all  through  a cullender,  to 
strain  off  the  fibrous  portions.  Then  set  the  strained 
puree  on  the  fire  again  ; add  to  it  the  boiled  rice  and  a 
good  bit  of  butter,  and  keep  stirring  (to  mix  well,  and 
prevent  sticking  to  the  bottom)  until  the  rice  is  tender. 
Then  serve,  and  you  will  have  an  e-xeellent  autumnal  soup. 
There  is  no  reason  why,  instead  of  water,  you  should  not 
use  any  good  meat  or  poultry-broth  (not  salt)  which  you 
happen  to  have. 
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THE  AQUARIUM.— IV. 

MARINE  AQUARIUM. 

In  a former  number  instructions  were  given  for  the 
management  of  the  fresh -water  aquarium.  These,  as 
far  as  regards  the  admission  of  light  and  regulation  of 
temperature,  apply  equally  to 
salt-water  aquaria;  but  in 
other  respects,  the  marine  col- 
lection requires  greater  atten- 
tion to  detail,  and  therefore 
must  be  treated  independently. 

In  localities  near  the  coast 
there  is,  of  course,  little  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  the  objects 
necessary  to  furnish  an  aqua- 
rium ; but  at  a distance  from  the  sea  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  get  even  a supply  of  water,  and  therefore  it 
becomes  a matter  of  considerable  importance,  at  starting, 
to  know  how  to  proceed  in  the  manner  least  likely  to 
result  in  disappointment. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  is  to  choose  the  vessel.  The 
best  form  is  the  ob- 
long square  tank, 
with  the  back 
sloping  inwards  to- 
wards the  bottom, 
all  except  the  glass 
front  being  made  of 
slate.  But  as  this 
is  not  easily  pro- 
curable, the  confec- 
tioner’s cover  in- 
verted, and  fixed  on 
a stand,  will  answer 
the  purpose.  As  it 
is  advisable  to  pre- 
sent as  large  a sur- 
face of  water  as 
possible  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  air,  the 
vessel  chosen  should 
not  be  deep,  but  the 
greater  the  circum- 
ference the  better. 

It  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a glass  cover  having  a circular  hole  cut  in 
the  centre.  This  will  check  evaporation,  keep  out  the 
dust,  prevent  anything  getting  out,  and  yet  admit  suf- 
ficient air. 

The  water  is  the  next  matter  to  be  considered.  Some 
writers  have  recommended  the  use  of  artificial  sea-water, 
prepared  by  dissolving  a mixture  of 
salts  in  rain  water ; but  the  risk  of 
failure  is  too  great  to  make  the 
experiment  worthy  of  trial.  There 
are  certain  ingredients  and  living 
organisms  in  natural  sea-water  that 
would  be  absent  from  the  imitation, 
and  upon  the  presence  of  these 
success  may  possibly  depend.* 

The  easiest  method  of  procuring 
real  sea-water,  is  to  take  advan- 

* An  analysis  of  loo  parts  of  the  water  of  the  Channel  gives  the  following 
result ; — 
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ROCK  POOL  WITH  SEAWEED  AND  ANEMONES. 

[i,  2,  3,  Actinia  mese7nbryanthenium  in  different  stages  of  expansion.] 


Water  

Chloride  of  sodium  (salt) 

Afagnesium  

Sulphate  of  magnesium 
Sulphate  of  calcium 

Potassium 

Carbonate  of  lime 
Bromide  of  magnesium... 
Kesiduum 

...  96-470 
...  2*700 

...  0-360 
...  0*230 

...  0*140 

...  0*070 

...  0*003 

...  0*002 
...  0*025 

100*000 

tage  of  a visit  to  a watering-place,  and  make  an  agree- 
ment with  a fisherman  to  fill  a small  cask  or  large  jar, 
and  transmit  it  to  you  by  rail.  In  giving  him  instructions, 
tell  him  to  procure  the  water  not  less  than  a mile  from 
the  shore,  in  order  to  avoid  the  importation  of  impurities. 
By  this  means  the  writer  has  succeeded  in  obtaining 

water  fromWeymouth, Broad- 
stairs,  and  Harwich,  the  ves- 
sel used  being  a nine-gallon 
cask,  and  the  total  expense 
not  exceeding  sixpence  per 
gallon.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  remark  that  the  vessel 
should  be  new,  or,  if  a stone 
jar,  carefully  cleaned. 

Fig.  2.  There  are  a very  large 

quantity  of  beautiful  objects  that  may  be  kept  in  a 
marine  aquarium  ; but  as  the  most  attractive  are  not 
easily  procured,  and  require  some  care  in  their  manage- 
ment, the  beginner  should  first  try  his  “ prentice  hand  ” 
upon  such  as  can  be  most  readily  obtained  ; these  for- 
tunately are  the  least  likely  to  perish  from  neglect. 

Presuming  that  a 
vessel  has  been  pro- 
vided before  leaving, 
home,  and  that  a 
few  gallons  of  water 
(twice  the  quantity 
actually  required  for 
the  aquarium)  can  be 
forwarded  or  taken 
back  as  luggage,  the 
visitor  to  the  sea- 
side may  easily  ob- 
tain all  that  he  re- 
quires by  taking  a 
ramble  over  the 
rocks  at  low  tide. 

The  most  speedy 
method  of  gathering 
the  objects  is  as  fol- 
lows : Take  a tin 
can,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  I,  a net  with 
a long  handle.  Fig. 
2,  and  a hammer, 
and  go  to  the  beach  about  half  an  hour  before  low  water. 
Choose  the  spot  where  the  rocks  stretch  out  farthest  from 
the  shore,  and  make  your  way  over  them  to  the  water’s 
edge.  To  do  this  some  care  is  required,  for  the  wrack 
that  covers  the  rocks  is  exceedingly  slippery,  and  a false 
step  may  launch  you  into  a pool.  As  salt  water  is  not 
beneficial  to  shoe-leather,  those  who 
are  not  provided  with  sand-slippers 
should  rub  a little  tallow  over  their 
boots,  especially  in  the  crevice  above 
the  sole,  before  starting  out.  First 
dip  your  can  half  full  of  water,  and 
then  wriggle  the  net  quickly  round 
the  edges  of  the  rock  pools  within 
reach.  There  are  several  kinds  of 
small  fish  that  may  thus  be  caught, 
but  as  they  do  not  live  long  in  con- 
finement, you  need  not  feel  greatly  disappointed  if  you 
fail.  You  will  have  no  difficulty,  however,  in  capturing  a 
few  shrimps  or  prawns,  although  it  requires  a practised 
eye  to  see  them.  When  in  the  water,  they  are  almost 
transparent,  and  thus  easily  elude  detection,  and  when 
caught  in  a net  they  are  scarcely  observable,  unless  they 
force  themselves  into  notice  by  jumping  about. 

You  will  have  discovered  that  the  rocks  on  which  you 
stand  are  intersected  by  fissures,  which  are  concealed  by 
the  sea-weed.  Take  the  handle  of  your  net  and  throw 
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the  weed  back,  so  as  to  expose  the  crevices  to  view. 
Here,  clinging  against  the  sides  of  the  rocks,  you  will 
see  convex-shaped  spots  of  a jelly-like  substance,  the 
colours  being  either  brown,  olive  green,  or  red.  These 
are  the  commonest  kind  of  sea -anemones — the  most 
curious,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  hardy,  of  the 
objects  you  will  find.  But  there  they  are  likely  to  re- 
main, unless  you  know  how  to  dislodge  them.  Place 
your  finger  upon  one,  and  it  will  throw  up  a jet  of 
water,  and  at  the  same  time  tighten  its  hold,  so  that 
it  cannot  be  removed  without  being  mutilated ; but 
approach  it  cautiously,  and  quickly  force  the  thumb-nail 
under  the  edge  of  its  base,  and  it  may  be  peeled  off 
unhurt  without  difficulty.  If  you  do  not  Succeed  in  the 
first  attempt,  leave  the  creature  alone,  and  try  another. 
This  smooth  anemone  {Acthiia  mesembryanthe7nuni) 
will  well  repay  you  for  the  trouble  of  taking,  for  it 
will  need  less  care  and  yet  outlive  everything  else  that 
you  may  happen  to  get. 


ECONOMY  IN  COAL. 

The  price  which  coal  has  now  attained,  after  a steady 
rise  almost  unexampled  in  any  article  of  household 
consumption,  makes  its  cost  a very  serious  part  of 
the  expenses  of  middle-class  and  poorer  households,  and 
should  direct  attention  to  simple  means,  by  which  an 
economy  of  from  25  to  40  per  cent,  in  the  domestic  con- 
sumption of  coal  can  be  easily  effected. 

Many  grates  are  far  larger  than  necessary,  and  by  the 
insertion  of  cast-iron  “ cheeks  ” at  each  end,  may  be 
filled  with  only  two-thirds  the  quantity  before  required, 
without  any  loss  of  heat.  A stiU  better  plan,  where  room 
enough  can  be  spared,  is  to  insert  cheeks  of  fire-clay  or 
brick,  and  to  put  in  the  back  of  the  grate  also  a slab  of 
the  same.  By  even  the  slab  at  the  back  alone,  the 
quantity  of  fuel  required  will  be  diminished  considerably, 
while  the  heat  will  rather  be  increased  than  otherwise. 

Ashes  should  never  be  thrown  away,  but  carefully  pre- 
served and  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  coal-dust  or 
small  coal,  and  then  slightly  damped.  Use  this  compost 
at  the  back  of  the  fire,  where  it  will  burn  brightly  and 
pleasantly.  Many  servants  know  this,  but  will  not  do  it 
unless  compelled,  though  it  would  really  save  them  the 
trouble  of  sifting  ashes. 

But  the  chief  of  all  means  for  saving  fuel  is  the 
following : — Cut  a piece  of  sheet-iron  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  thick,  of  a shape  and  size  to  reach  within  one  inch 
of  each  side  of  the  grate  bottom,  and  to  project  one  and  a 
half  inches  in  the  front.  Lay  this  over  the  bottom 
grating.  In  making  the  fire,  half  fill  the  grate  with 
coals  ; then  put  some  shavings  or  paper,  and  over  this 
some  sticks  or  bits  of  charcoal.  On  the  top  lay  a few  of 
yesterday’s  cinders,  and  finally  some  pieces  of  coal,  not 
shovelled  on,  but  carefully  laid  by  hand.  Many  servants 
will  ridicule  thus  lighting  a fire  “ at  the  top,”  and  will 
tell  you  the  fire  will  not  “ catch  ” downwards  through  the 
coal.  But  try  it,  and  you  will  find  that  this  plan 
not  only  saves  an  incredible  quantity  of  coal,  but  that  it 
saves  the  housemaid  trouble,  and  the  room  is  far  better 
warmed.  The  fire  is  to  be  replenished  at  the  bottom,  by 
putting  pieces  on  the  ledge  and  pushing  them  in,  also 
wherever  an  opening  occurs  among  the  live  coals,  but 
never  on  the  top.  The  shovel  and  poker  must,  in  fact, 
be  discarded,  and  only  the  tongs  used.  At  least  one- 
third  of  all  coal  used  in  sitting-rooms  may  be  saved 
in  this  way,  the  reasons  for  which  are  very  simple. 
The  coals  are  kept  quietly  glowing,  instead  of  burning 
fiercely  away  without  giving  any  more  heat  ; and  all 
smoke  (which  is  simply  fuel  wasted)  has  to  pass 
through  the  fire,  and  is  consumed  to  profit,  instead  of 
going  up  the  chimney. 


THE  DOG.— IV. 

TRAINING. 

If  a dog  be  kept  for  actual  service,  such  as  minding 
sheep,  or  assisting  the  sportsman,  he  will  generally  be 
more  efficient  and  valuable  if  trained  up  from  birth  by  his 
owner,  than  if  purchased  when  professedly  “ broken  ” by 
another.  The  animal  will  not  only  be  much  more  under 
control,  but  will  understand  his  master’s  peculiar  signs 
and  gestures  in  a degree  he  will  not  do  if  broken  by  a 
stranger.  In  fact,  even  when  you  have  trained  your  own 
dog,  if  you  lend  him  a few  days  to  another  person,  the 
chances  are  that,  on  his  return,  it  will  be  some  little  time 
before  he  is  quite  as  useful  as  before — so  rapidly  and 
strongly  do  even  individual  idiosyncrasies  become  reflected 
in  the  intelligent  animal. 

Training  dogs  is  much  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  habits 
handed  down  through  successive  generations  are  trans- 
mitted almost  as  strongjyto  the  offspring  as  natural  instincts. 
Thus,  a Newfoundland  may  be  as  intelligent  in  general  as 
a Scotch  collie  ; but  the  most  careful  training  would  fail 
in  making  him  so  good  a sheep-dog  as  the  other  becomes 
with  very  little  trouble,  for  the  simple  reason  that  his  an- 
cestors for  generations  have  been  trained  to  that  duty,  and 
he  takes  to  it  almost  as  a second  nature.  It  is  the  same 
with  sporting  dogs  ; and  hence  the  great  importance  of 
obtaining,  if  possible,  puppies  from  a well-bred  strain — 
they  do  not  give  one  quarter  the  trouble  in  training.  They 
are,  in  fact,  naturally  disposed  to  do  what  is  required  of 
them,  and  their  inclinations  often  need  little  beyond  con- 
trolling and  directing.  It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that  a 
cross-bred,  or  otherwise  slow  and  dull  dog,  when  trained, 
will  be  more  reliable  and  useful  than  a better-brqd  and 
more  docile  animal ; but  we  do  not  think  such  an  opinion 
was  ever  held  by  any  one  who  had  really  tried  both. 

For  the  training  of  the  Sheep-dog  little  definite  in- 
struction can  be  laid  down,  success  depending  almost 
entirely  on  the  intelligence,  patience,  and,  we  may  add, 
kindness  of  the  shepherd.  An  impatient,  ill-tepipered 
man  will  never  train  a good  dog  ; while  with,  a good 
master  a well-bred  collie  may  be  taught  to  do  almost  any- 
thing. The  education  of  the  pup  should  Commence  as 
soon  as  he  can  run  faster  than  the  sheep,,  so  as  to  “ head  ” 
them : till  then  it  is  useless  to  begin,  though  he  should  be 
taken  out  with  them  in  order  to  become  friendly  with 
them,  and  to  understand  the  most  common  words  of 
command,  which  he  will  soon  do  if  in  company  with  p. 
steady  old  dog.  Indeed,  an  old,  well-trained  animal  is 
almost  essential  to  the  training  of  a first-rate  sheep-dog 
with  any  ordinary  trouble,  though  they  may  be’ trained 
without,  if  the  shepherd  have  time  and  patience  to 
persevere.  If,  however,  there  be  a sagacious  old  dog  to 
assist,  the  task  is  very  easy.  As ' soon  as  the  pup  cap  go 
fast  enough,  he  should  be  sent  in  company  with  the  old 
dog  to  fetch  in  stragglers.  After  two  or  three  times  he  will 
do  this  by  himself,  when  he  should  be  most  sedulously 
taught  to  leave  them  alone  when  he  has  performed  the 
duty.  The  next  lesson  is  to  “go  round  them  ” and  .keep 
the  flock  together ; and  the  old  dog  again  will  do  half  the 
teaching  ; without  him,  patience  and  good  temper  is  the 
only  method.  The  young  dog  must  next  be  trained  to 
obey  not  only  the  voice,  but  the  waving  of  the  hand  in  any 
direction.  When,  in  addition  to  this,  the  pup  can  keep  up 
the  flock  behind  while  his  master  walks  before,  he  is  as 
well  trained  as  ordinary  shepherds  have  any  idea  of, 
but  is  very  far  short  of  what  he  ought  to  be,  to  the  incal- 
culable saving  of  time  and  labour.  He  can  be  taught  by 
dividing  the  flock  and  putting  him  in  the  middle,  to  drive 
different  flocks  without  mixing  one  animal  ; to  jump  over 
a hedge  in  order  to  head  the  flock  in  a lane,  and  in  fact 
can  be  made,  and  in  Scotland  often  is,  so  perfect  in  his  busi- 
ness as  to  be  trusted  with  the  sole  oversight  of  thousands 
of  sheep  during  the  whole  day,  keeping  all  in  their  proper 
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feeding-grounds,  and  showing  a sagacity  and  fertility  of 
invention  in  cases  of  emergency  which  is  sometimes  enough 
to  stagger  belief  In  mountainous  countries,  such  as 
I Scotland  and  Wales,  it  is  surprising  to  see  the  skill  which 
I the  sheep-dogs  will  evince  in  collecting  the  flock  toge- 
ther. They  appear  to  the  full  as  eager  in  their  task 
as  the  shepherd,  and  jarely,  if  ever,  fail  to  collect  all  the 
stragglers,  in  spite  of  the  formidable  difficulties  which 
very  frequently  lie  in  their  way. 

The  English  rough  sheep-dog  is  rarely  capable  of  such 
perfect  education  as  the  collie,  but  will  perform  all  the 
ordinary  work  required  of  him  with  steadiness  and  skill,  if 
carefully  trained. 

-In  the  training  of  Pointers  the  greatest  patience  and 
constant  watchfulness  are  necessary,  and  the  first  lessons 
cannot  begin  too  soon.  We  have  already  remarked  on  the 
strong  instincts  of  this  breed,  and  it  is  often  so  developed 
that  puppies  still  suckling  will  point  on  seeing  chickens, 
or  finding  bits  of  meat,  or  coming  on  the  track  of  a 
mouse.  Where  the  dog  is  too  highly  bred,  in  fact,  the 
propensity  sometimes  is  so  exaggerated  as  to  make  him 
useless,  causing  the  animal  to  point  at  valueless  birds,  or 
stale  scent  which  the  game  has  left  for  hours  before.  In 
order  to  prevent  this,  an  occasional  cross  of  the  fox-hound 
' is  often  used,  and  some  of  the  very  best  dogs,  such  as  have 
been  sold  for  200  guineas,  are  thus  bred.  This  cross  also 
much  improves  the  endurance  of  the  animal  without 
injury  to  his  powers  of  scent,  but  it  must  always  be  em- 
i ployed  with  judgment,  and  only  the  best  of  the  offspring 
I should  be  preserved. 

j At  a few  weeks  old,  as  soon,  in  fact,  as  they  feed  apart 
from  the  mother,  the  pups — not  only  of  pointers,  but  all 
sporting  dogs  intended  for  breaking — should  be  called  to 
III  their  meals  by  the  firing  of  a gun,  commencing  for  a fewdays 

whilst  actually  engaged  in  devouring  their  food.  At  first, 

■ they  will  be  more  or  less  terrified,  but  will  soon  associate 
the  sound  with  pleasurable  enjoyrhent.  It  is  best  to  leave 
;j  off  when  this  object  is  attained.  They  must  also  be  taught 

I from  the  first  to  come  to  heel  at  a call  or  whistle,  being 

invariably,  as  soon  as  they  evidently  understatid  the 
command,  made  to  obey  it  by  a sufficient  but  temperate 
chastisement  for  every  neglect. 

When  old  enough  to  walk  out  into  the  fields,  the  pups 
1'  must  be  well  practised  in  coming  to  heel,  and  when  toler- 
ably perfect  in  it,  taught  to  obey  the  word  “ doton.”  At 
first  the  command  should  be  uttered  with  the  whelp  at 
I the  feet,  forcing  it  down  at  the  same  time  by  the  pressure 

: of  the  hand ; repetition  of  this  will  soon  teach  the  pup 

5 what  is  meant,  and  cause  obedience,  which  may  be  occa- 

sionally rewarded  by  a bit  of  bread.  When  obedient  at 
the  feet,  the  pup  should  be  ordered  '•‘■down”  when  at  some 
distance,,  and  if  a steady  old  pointer  can  assist,  will  soon 
obey  ; but,  if  it  does  not,  the  trainer  must  walk  .quickly  up 
to  it  and  repeat  the  command  in  a stern  voice.  On  the 
secohd  disobedience  a good  scolding  is  added,  and  if  a, 
third  time  the  order  be  neglected,  a smart  cut  with 
the  whip  accompanies  the  down,”  and  probably  im- 
presses it  on  the  youngster’s  memory.  This  lesson  is  of 
very  great  consequence,  and  must  be  well  attended  to, 
teaching  the  dog  by  degrees  to  drop  at  the  mere  wave  of 
the  hand,  as  speaking  much  in  the  field  would  spoil  the 
j sport.  The  animal  must  never  be  allowed  to  rise  till  or- 

I dered  to  “ hold  up”  or  simply  “ upp  or  directed  by  some 

I expression  of  the  kind. 

The  next  step  is  to  teach  the  pups  to  drop  at  the 
report  of  the  piece  by  ordering  them  ‘■'■down”  imme- 
diately after  discharging  it,  by  degrees  omitting  the  com- 
mand, and  meeting  any  consequent  neglect,  at  first  by 
rebuke,  and  the  second  time  by  slight  chastisement.  On 
no  account  must  they  be  allowed  to  rise  until  the  piece  is 
reloaded,  .checking  .any:aftemptto  do  so  by  an  imperious 
“ down.”  This  lesson  also  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
thoroughly,  teaching,  a .-dpg  to  “ down  charge  ” being,  of 


more  influence  than  almost  anything  else  in  securing 
good  sport  ; but  if  the  various  stages  have  been  attended 
to  as  described,  there  will  be  little  of  either  difficulty  or 
punishment  about  the  process,  and  the  whelps  may  be 
trained  to  perfect  obedience  in  regard  to  all  the  foregoing 
sports  by  the  time  they  have  reached  the  age  of  four  or 
five  months. 

The  young  dogs  may  now  be  taken  to  the  game,  if 
possible,  in  company  with  an  old  one.  Their  incessant 
chasing  of  the  small  birds  should  not  be  checked,  as  it 
will  make  them  eager,  and  the  calm  disdain  of  the  old  dog 
for  such  small  deer  will,  as  soon  as  they  meet  with  real 
game,  soon  make  them  ashamed.  The  example  of  the  old 
dog  will  also  speedily  teach  them  to  point  and  hunt  with 
the  greatest  eagerness  ; and  as  soon  as  this  is  accom- 
plished, he  should  be  kept  at  home  and  the  pups  taken  out 
by  themselves  for  the  final  stage  of  training,  which  con- 
sists in  bringing  their  eager  delight  in  hunting  under 
perfect  control.  And  here  will  be  found  the  benefit  of 
teaching  them  to  “ dow7i  charge”  or  to  drop  at  a wave 
of  the  hand,  before  they  have  been  allowed  to  scent  game. 
If  this  lesson  be  deferred  till  after,  when  all  the  dogs’ 
hunting  instincts  are  in  full  exercise,  the  task  of  subduing 
them  will  be  long  and  difficult ; but,  with  the  habits  of 
obedience  to  signals  and  watching  the  loading  of  the 
gun  thoroughly  taught  first,  it  will  not  take  long  after  to 
turn  out  a thoroughly  good  pointer. 

The  first  lesson  is  to  prevent  the  other  dogs,  when  a 
comrade  has  found  game,  from  rushing  in  upon  the  scent 
— to  teach  them,  in  fact,  to  back  his  point.  The  trainer  must 
wait  till  the  first  dog  has  made  a decided  and  tolerably 
steady  point,  and  then,  if  another  dog  runs  in,  his  name, 
and  the  word  “ soho  ! ” or  other  word  of  caution,  must  be 
shouted  in  a stem  voice,  at  the  same  time  waving  the 
hand.  Of  course,  if  the  preceding  lessons  have  been  attended 
to  he  will  know  that  he  ought  to  drop  at  the  well-known 
signal;  and  if  he  does  not,  he  mtest  have  both  a good 
scolding  and  enough  of  the  whip  to  impress  the  fault  upon 
his  memory  pretty'  sharply.  We  repeat  here,  once  for  all, 
that  the  great  majority  of  dogs  may  be  trained  with  very 
little  correction,  which  should  never  be  administered  wan- 
tonly or  unmercifully  ; but  still,  when  needed,  to“give  less 
than  shall  be  well  rejnembered  will  be  useless,  and  there- 
fore is  nothing  but  mere  cruelty.  Generally  from  two  to 
half-a-dozen  smart  cuts  with  the  whip  will  be  found  quite 
sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

Again,  if  the  game  should  run,  and  the  dog  follows,  the 
others  will  naturally  approach,  and  they  may  be  allowed  at 
first  to  follow  on  the.  scent  in  order  to  increase  their 
ardour.  But  if  any  pup  attempts  to  go  before  the  one  that 
found,  he  must  be  at  once  checked,  and  punished  if  he 
disobeys  ; for  the  first  dog  would  feel  it  keenly  if  his  scent 
were  taken  frpm  him,  and  probably  prove  quite  unruly  for 
the  rest  of  the  day. 

Young  dogs  should  be  allowed  to  play  with  the  first 
game  they  see  killed.  They  enjoy  this  greatly,  and  with 
every  successive  bird  they  mouth,  their  ardour  in  the  sport 
seems  to  increase,  while  they  rarely  injure  it  much  if  left 
to  drop  it  themselves.  On  no  account  should  it  be  torn 
or  snatched  from  them,  as  it  might  teach  them  to  teatr  it, 
qnd  such  a habit  makes  a dog  almost  useless. 

Having  thus  got  the  pups  to  back  each  other’s  point, 
there  remains  only  to  perfect  them  in  observing  the 
'■'  dow7i  charge”  sight  of  the  game.  The 

best  way  is  to  fire  when  the  birds  rise,  but  at  first  not 
hitting  them.  Still  the  dogs  will  endeavour,  in  all  pro- 
bability, to  give  chase,  but  probably  an  angry  “ dow7i 
charge”  will  induce  them  to  obedience  ; if  not,  the  whip 
must  again  be  used.  If  any  dog  is  peculiarly  obstinate,  it 
is  best  to  fasten  a light  but  strong  line  to  his  collar,  and, 
just  when  he  has  gathered  full  speed,  to  fetch  him  up 
sharply,  which  will  send  him  tumbling  over  in  a way  he 
will  much  dislike,  and  with  a few  sharp  cuts  of  the  whip 
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v/ill  soon  bring  him  to  order.  The  same  experiment  may 
be  employed  to  teach  an  obstinate  dog  that  he  must  not 
chase  rabbits,  hares,  or  birds.  We  may  here  remark  that, 
unless  towards  the  latter  part  of  their  training  the  dogs 
are  allowed  to  find  plenty  of  their  proper  game,  it  will  be 
very  difficult  to  prevent  them  hunting  and  pointing  small 
birds,  for  a good  dog  mus/  hunt  something  ; but  if  taken 
among  game  they  soon  learn  the  difference. 

A pointer  thoroughly  obedient  in  all  the  foregoing  may 
be  considered  a well-trained  dog,  and  any  other  special 
points  of  training  for  sport  it  will  be  found  comparatively 
easy  to  teach  him.  He  must,  however,  be  taught,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  receive  his  orders  by  motions  of  the  hand, 
in  order  that  he  may  avoid  any  noise  which  might  scare 
the  game  ; and  he  must  be  made  to  keep  sufficiently 
near  the  sportsman  for  the  birds  he  springs  to  rise  within 
shot. 

If  it  is  desired  to  use  the  pointer  as  a retriever  also,  the 
pup  should  be  taught  to  “seek'’  while  in  the  house  by 
throwing  bits  of  bread  or  meat.  After  awhile  a small 
carcase  may  be  constructed  out  of  a rabbit  or  hare- 
skin,  stuffing  it  with  cotton-wool  and  briars  mixed.  This 
will  soon  teach 
him  to  seize 
tenderly,  with- 
out breaking 
the  plumage. 

Then,  when 
they  are  being 
trained  in  ac- 
tual pursuit  of 
game,  the  only 
thing  to  ob- 
serve will  be 
that  the  dogs 
do  not  run  in 
and  seize  the 
game  until  or- 
dered to 
dead"  Point- 
ers which  re- 
trieve seldom 
do  so  well 
when  in  com- 
pany, as  they 
tend  to  spoil 
the  other  dogs 
which  have  not 
been  so  trained ; but  when  alone  will  often  perform  in 
both  capacities  to  perfection. 

The  Setter  is  trained  in  very  much  the  same  manner  as 
the  pointer,  the  principal  difference  being  that  he  “ sets,” 
or  crouches,  instead  of  “ pointing,”  on  finding  his  game.  In 
endurance  the  setter  will  surpass  the  pointer,  having 
harder  feet  and  more  power  of  limb.  A setter  has  also 
more  fire  and  dash,  which  often  enables  a quick  shot  to 
bag  more  birds  within  a given  time,  and  to  get  over  more 
ground ; but  these  very  qualities  tend  to  make  him  a less 
perfectly  obedient  animal,  his  impulsive  disposition  seek- 
ing to  break  out,  as  it  were,  on  every  occasion.  Some 
\ sportsmen,  indeed,  affirm  that  a setter  can  never  be 
thoroughly  broken  ; but  this  is  contradicted  by  many  dogs 
of  this  breed,  whose  behaviour  in  the  field  is  quite  unex- 
ceptionable. It  is,  howeVer,  essential,  even  more  than  in 
the  case  of  pointers,  that  their  training  should  commence 
when  yet  little  pups,  and  that  they  be  kept  from  the  first 
thoroughly  under  control,  so  far  as  they  have  been  taught; 
but  if  this  be  attended  to  they  will  usually  turn  out  most 
useful  assistants,  whilst  to  our  fancy  they  are  about  the 
handsomest  of  all  the  dog  family. 

The  Retriever  almost  invariably  contains  a cross  of  the 
Newfoundland,  whatever  the  other  parentage  may  be,  and 
his  training  is  comparatively  a very  simple  matter,  though 


it  should  be  commenced,  like  that  of  all  other  dogs,  when 
very  young.  As  with  other  sporting  dogs,  he  must  first  be 
taught  to  pay  implicit  obedience  in  the  way  of  coming  to 
heel,  and  dropping  every  time  the  piece  is  fired — in  fact, 
never  to  leave  his  master  when  “ on  business,”  unless 
ordered  to  do  so.  He  should  also  be  taught,  from  the  very 
milk,  to  “seek”  articles  thrown  about, and  to  carry  tenderly, 
by  carcases  stuffed  with  briars,  as  already  described.  Such 
a dog  is  more  than  half  trained.  Very  often,  retrievers  are 
not  sufficiently  taught  to  “ down  charge,”  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  they  break  away  after  the  shot,  whether  it 
be  a hit  or  miss,  frighten  the  game,  and  spoil  the  chance 
of  a great  many  other  shots  by  their  impetuosity.  Having, 
therefore,  trained  the  retriever  to  “ down  charge,”  and,  in 
fact,  to  remain  perfectly  quiet  in  the  field,  except  ordered 
to  “ seek,”  little  remains,  except  the  teaching  him  to  bring 
the  game  to  your  very  hand,  and  to  deliver  it  in  no  other 
way.  Nothing  can  be  more  annoying  than  to  see  your 
dog  find  the  game  and  bring  it,  perhaps,  within  a dozen 
yards,  and  then  drop  it  in  some  heavy  crop,  such  as  a 
thick  field  of  turnips,  which  very  effectually  secures  you 
from  ever  finding  it  also.  The  retriever  must  likewise  be 

taught  to  do 
his  work  with- 
out loss  of  time, 
by  occasion- 
ally giving  him 
food  as  a re- 
ward, but  never 
until  he  has 
carried  the 
game  by  your 
side  a little 
while,  and  you 
have  taken  it 
from  his  mouth 
your  own 
hand.  This  is 
highly  neces- 
sary, or  he  will 
get  the  habit 
of  dropping 
the  game  to 
eat  the  food,  of 
which  we  have 
already  spo- 
ken. In  train- 
ing a retriever 
for  water-fowl  shooting,  it  is  best  to  begin  in  sum- 
mer, in  order  that  the  dog  may  not  have  to  face  the 
cold  water  all  at  once  ; and  it  is  necessary  to  check 
him  if  he  ever  attempts  to  catch  rats  or  other  vermin, 
as  he  will  often  waste  his  time  in  hunting  on  his  own 
account. 

Spaniels  are  much  used  for  shooting  in  cover,  and  are 
seldom  so  obedient  as  field  dogs,  being  necessarily  often 
out  of  sight.  To  be  of  much  use,  they  must  be  early 
accustomed  to  the  game  they  are  intended  for,  otherwise 
they  will  gad  about  after  anything  alive,  or  open  on  a 
stale  scent,  either  of  which  makes  a dog  of  little  value. 
They  may  be  easily  taught  to  hunt  in  any  direction,  ac- 
cording to  a wave  of  the  hand,  and  to  drop  on  the  report 
of  the  piece ; but  it  is  difficult  to  get  them  to  thoroughly 
“down  charge;”  they  will  generally  rush  to  seize  the 
game,  if  it  falls.  If  the  dog  can  be  taught  to  “ down 
charge,”  like  a setter,  it  is  better;  but,  if  he  is  too  im- 
petuous for  this,  the  sportsman  may  be  well  content  with 
making  him  retrieve  properly,  by  bringing  it  tenderly  to 
the  hand.  Few  spaniels  will  do  more.  Most  spaniels 
open  on  the  scent,  and  pretty  loudly  too  ; but  some  breeds 
are  mute  on  certain  scents,  and  the  well-known  Clumber 
spaniel  is  perfectly  so. 

In  training  all  sporting  dogs,  a command  of  temper  is 
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indispensable,  for  an  unnecessary  lash,  or  even  rebuke, 
ought  never  to  be  given.  One  object  only  should  be 
sought  at  a time,  or  the  dog  will  get  confused  ; neither 
should  he  be  trained  too  long  at  one  period,  lest  he 
become  tired  and  disgusted.  When  he  behaves  pro- 
perly, he  should  be  patted  and  encouraged — in  fact, 
made  a fi'iend  of  throughout,  and  only  corrected  when 
really  necessary. 

Having  trained  your  dog  to  your  own  satisfaction,  and 
got  him  to  understand  and  obey  your  signals,  you  will  do 
well  never  to  lend  him  on  any  consideration,  except  to  a 
person  both  trustworthy  and  not  very  unlike  yourself  in 
conduct  and  habits  when  in  the  field.  To  lend  a good 
dog  to  a bad  sportsman,  is  infallibly  to  spoil  him  for  at 
least  several  days.  If  you  have  shot  in  company,  and 
your  friend  and  the  dog  mutually  understand  and  respect 
each  other,  no  harm  can  ensue;  the  great  point  un- 
doubtedly is  that  the  dog  must  be  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  sportsman  who  uses  him,  and  in  the  hands  of  a 
bad  sportsman  a good  dog  is  very  soon  spoilt. 

In  training  Greyhozmds  for  coursing,  the  great  point 
is  to  exercise  their  power  by  slow  degrees,  so  as  to  de- 
velop without  overtasking  them.  The  exercise  should, 
therefore,  commence  with  a little,  gradually  increasing 
as  the  young  dog’s  strength  grows.  The  forenoon  is 
always  best,  if  the  weather  is  fine.  Daily  rubbing  or 
scrubbing,  with  a tolerably  hard  brush,  is  very  beneficial, 
giving  firmness  to  the  muscles,  and  keeping  the  skin  in 
good  order.  Sometimes  the  limbs  are  fired  to  increase 
their  power,  but  we  question  if  any  advantage  is  gained 
by  this  cruel  operation.  The  feeding  is  very  important ; 
it  usually  consists  of  oatmeal  and  flesh  ; but  the  training 
of  all  hounds  is  now  so  reduced  to  method,  and  compre- 
hends so  many  details,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  enter 
upon  it  here. 

In  training  dogs  for  performance,  no  method  can  be  laid 
down  ; but  kindness,  firmness,  and  indomitable  patience 
will  always  succeed.  No  other  rules  can  be  needed,  for  no 
boy  ever  yet  failed  in  training  his  dog  to  do  anything  he 
desired.  We  do  not  think  severity  is  ever  needed  in  this 
branch  of  training,  but  we  never  look  at  the  poor  wretch 
who  performs  in  some  penny  show  at  a fair,  without 
commiserating  him  for  the  brutality  he  has  probably  had 
to  suffer. 


COURT  MANUAL.— I.- 

INTRODUCTION. 

In  every  nation  under  heaven  distinctions  of  rank 
are  recognised.  The  most  rude  and  barbarous,  equally 
with  the  most  refined  and  civilised,  have  adopted 
social  gradations  under  every  variety  of  government. 
Such  an  arrangement  appears  to  have  been  found 
necessaiy  not  only  to  the  well-being,  but  to  the 
very  existence  of  society.  Whatever  the  explanation, 
some  have  been  clothed  with  authority  over  others,  have 
had  the  pre-eminence,  and  been  regarded  with  deference. 
Such  authority  and  pre-eminence  may  be  regarded  as 
the  necessary  consequence  of  the  relations  in  which 
people  stand  to  each  other.  That  the  husband  should 
be  the  head  of  a family,  his  wife  his  nearest  equal,  and 
the  children  subordinate,  seems  to  be  natural,  and  not  an 
arbitrary  decision.  The  same  is  true  of  the  relation  of 
master  and  servant.  The  principle  is  adopted  in  larger 
communities,  and  it  is  found  necessary  to  place  one 
member  at  the  head,  whether  he  be  called  a chief  or  a 
president,  a king  or  an  emperor.  But  inasmuch  as  one 
man  is  not  equal  to  the  task  of  personally  regulating 
state  affairs,  others  are  appointed  in  various  degrees  of 
subordination  to  him,  and  all  having  therefore  a certain 
precedence  or  rank  above  the  mass.  The  rank  thus 
acquired  is  in  som^e  cases  temporary  and  official,  but  it 
is  often  made  hereditary,  and  sometimes  rank  and  title 


are  conferred  for  important  services  to  the  State.  In 
this  country,  and  in  many  others,  probably  the  majority 
of  those  who  claim  superior  rank  do  so  on  account  of 
their  connections  with  families  which  have  been  ennobled. 
Some  time  or  other  it  has  come  to  pass  that  every  member 
of  the  community  is  regarded  as  belonging  to  a particular 
class,  and  therefore  as  occupying  a definite  position  in 
the  social  scale.  This  position  is  not,  however,  always 
fixed  and  irrevocable  in  the  case  of  individuals,  of  whom 
some  may  ascend  and  others  may  descend,  where  descent 
is  possible. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  these  chapters  to  discuss  the 
topics  which  have  been  indicated,  nor  even  to  blame 
or  praise  all  the  arrangements  which  they  involve.  The 
object  is  rather,  in  a brief  and  intelligible  manner,  to 
enumerate  and  describe  the  various  ranks  and  offices 
which  come  within  our  scheme,  and  to  exhibit  the  order 
of  precedence  which  is  recognised  by  society  and  autho- 
rity. It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  our  attention  will 
be  limited  to  our  own  nation,  as  most  in  accordance 
with  the  practical  character  of  this  work.  Moreover,  as 
royalty,  in  the  person  of  the  Sovereign  is,  in  fact,  the  head 
and  source  of  all  other  ranks  and  high  offices,  we  shall 
commence  with  that,  and  proceed  afterwards  to  other 
branches  of  the  subject. 

THE  SOVEREIGN. 

In  this  country  the  sovereign  head  of  the  State  may 
be  either  a king  or  a queen,  and  becomes  such  by 
inheritance.  The  Sovereign,  on  his  or  her  accession 
to  the  throne,  is  proclaimed,  and  enters  forthwith  upon 
the  honours,  duties,  and  emoluments  .of  the  Crown. 
The  coronation  follows  with  many  solemnities  and  for- 
malities, amid  all  the  splendour  which  such  an  occasion 
justifies.  The  new  monarch  takes  the  following,  or 
coronation,  oath  : — “ To  govern  the  people  of  this  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  do- 
minions thereto  belonging,  according  to  the  statutes 
in  Parliament  agreed  on,  and  the  respective  laws  and 
customs  of  the  same ; to  his  power  to  cause  law  and 
justice  in  mercy  to  be  executed  in  all  his  judgments  ; to 
the  utmost  of  his  power  to  maintain  the  laws  of  God,  the 
true  profession  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  Protestant  reformed 
religion  established  by  law  ; to  maintain  and  preserve 
inviolably  the  settlement  of  the  United  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  and  the  doctrine,  worship,  discipline, 
and  government  thereof,  as  by  law  established  within 
England  and  Ireland,  and  the  territories  thereto  belong- 
ing ; and  to  preserve  unto  the  bishops  and  clergy  of 
England  and  Ireland,  and  to  the  united  Church  com- 
mitted to  their  charge,  all  such  rights  and  privileges  as 
by  law  do  or  shall  appertain  to  them  or  any  of  them.” 

This  oath  was  taken  by  her  present  Majesty,  but  the 
last  two  clauses  will  have  to  be  modified  on  any  similar 
occasion  hereafter,  in  consequence  of  the  disestablishment 
of  the  Irish  Church. 

As  the  duties  of  the  Sovereign  are  so  great  and  con- 
stant, the  throne  is  never  supposed  to  be  vacant,  and 
“ the  law  ascribes  to  that  person  a never-ceasing  exist- 
ence,” so  that  when  a king  dies  the  office  passes  at  once 
to  the  successor. 

Mr.  Thoms,  in  his  “ Book  of  the  Court,”  to  which  we 
once  for  all  acknowledge  our  obligations,  says  : “ As  the 
representative  of  the  State,  the  Sovereign  has  the  supreme 
exclusive  management  of  transactions  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  all  foreign  powers.”  This  includes  the 
appointment  and  reception  of  ambassadors,  making 
treaties,  declaring  war  and  peace,  and  whatever  pertains 
to  military  matters.  As  the  “fountain  of  justice,”  the 
Sovereign  is  sworn  to  administer  according  to  law, 
though  he  does  this  by  means  of  judges  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  The  Sovereign  is  supreme  in  regard  to 
trade  and  commerce,  and  the  current  coin  of  the  realm, 
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and  is  entitled  to  all  wealth  which  has  no  known  owners 
or  heirs.  As  the  “ fountain  of  honour  and  privilege,”  the 
Sovereign  alone  confers  titles,  dignities,  and  various  high 
distinctions,  including  ministerial  offices.  He  pays  no 
toll  nor  tax,  and  cannot  hold  lands  of  a subject,  because 
such  things  would  imply  a certain  inferiority.  As  head 
of  the  Church,  while  he  may  not  alter  the  established 
religion,  nor  forsake  the  profession  of  it,  the  Sovereign 
may  reform  abuses  and  appoint  fasts  and  thanksgivings, 
appoints  bishops  and  archbishops,  and  has  many  other 
powers  and  rights  as  to  the  disposal  of  benefices,  the 
calling  of  synods,  the  publication  of  Prayer-books,  and 
the  copyright  of  the  authorised  version  of  the  Bible. 

As  head  of  the  Parliament,  the  Sovereign'  alone  makes 
laws  of  the  Bills  which  are  passed  by  the  Lords  and 
Commons.  No  other  can  summon  a Parliament,  or 
prorogue,  or  dissolve  one.  By  person  or  by  deputy  he 
must  be  present  at  the  opening  of  every  session.  He 
appoints  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords  by  commis- 
sion, and  must  approve  the  Speaker  of  the  Commons. 
Additions  to  the  peers  are  made  by  him  at  his  will.  In 
public  documents  the  Sovereign  uses  the  plural  number 
of  the  first  person  “ we,”  “ us,”  “ our,”  and  he  is  said  to  be 
King— By  the  grace  of  God.  The  principal 
titles  of  her  present  Majesty  are  : “ Her  Most  Excellent 
Majesty,  Victoria,  by  the  Grace  of  God  Queen  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ; Defender 
of  the  Faith  ; Sovereign  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the 
Garter  ; of  the  Most  Ancient  Order  of  the  Thistle ; of  the 
Most  Illustrious  Order  of  St.  Patrick,”  &c.  The  Ionian 
Islands  were  formerly  mentioned  in  the  Queen’s  titles, 
but  of  course  the  reference  is  now  dropped.  Her  Majesty 
is  not  styled  Sovereign  of  France,  as  several  of  her  pre- 
decessors were,  but  she  has  assumed  the  title  of  Empress 
of  India,  though  it  is  not  to  be  used  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

The  Queen  does  not  wear  official  robes  except  on  her 
visit  to  Parliament,  when  she  wears  red ; and  on  her 
coronation,  when  she  proceeded  to  the  Abbey  in  crimson, 
and  was  there  invested  with  the  purple.  As  Sovereign  of 
the  Order  of  the  Garter,  her  Majesty  wears  the  riband 
over  the  left  shoulder,  the  badge  and  stars  of  the  order 
— the  two  latter  set  in  diamonds,  and  an  armlet  with  the 
motto  of  the  order  on  her  left  arm.  At  such  times  her 
Majesty  generally  wears  a circlet  of  diamonds  on  her 
head. 

When  the  reigning  Sovereign  is  a king,  and  is  married, 
the  queen  consort  enjoys  various  privileges  and  preroga- 
tives, and  the  same  is  true  of  a queen  dowager,  but  we 
may  dispense  with  an  account  of  them.  In  the  case  of  a 
queen  regnant,  her  husband  is  invested  with  very  high 
dignities,  but  does  not  share  in  the  Sovereign  power. 
For  example,  the  late  Prince  Consort  enjoyed  no  regal 
prerogatives. 


THE  REARING  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF 
CHILDREN.— II. 

THE  NURSERY. 

The  aspect  of  a day-nursery  should  be  light,  airy,  and, 
if  attainable,  exposed  to  the  south.  It  is  impossible  to 
over-estimate  the  worth  of  this  situation  in  the  attempt 
to  rear  children  in  full  health  and  buoyancy  of  spirit. 
The  ruddy  bloom  of  a well-trained  child  betokens  some- 
thing more  than  a sound  constitution — it  indicates  a 
joyous  temperament  and  keen  enjoyment  of  life.  Children 
immured  in  gloomy  apartments  never  wear  this  look. 
In  all  save  their  clothing  they  are  liable  to  resemble  the 
ill-fed  population  of  crowded  cities,  whose  playground  is 
the  nearest  gutter. 

Doctors  agree  that  the  best  place  for  children  is  the 
upper  part  of  a house,  where  the  air  circulates  more 


freely,  and  the  odours  of  the  basement  are  less  penetrat- 
ing. Not  that  nurseries  should  be  in  what  is  termed  the 
“ roof  of  the  house  ; ” still  less  should  a child’s  playroom 
have  a sloping  ceiling,  such  as  attic  apartments  too  often 
have.  What  children  require  is,  a cheerful  prospect 
without,  and  an  airy,  roomy  space  to  romp  in.  The 
custom,  which  is  gradually  gaining  ground,  of  converting 
the  breakfast-room  on  the  basement-floor  of  suburban 
villas  into  day-nurseries,  is  very  objectionable.  One  can 
quite  understand  that  want  of  space  and  insufficiency  of 
attendance  often  render  these  arrangements  arbitrary ; 
but  the  error  invariably  discovers  itself  in  time  in  the 
increased  want  felt  for  stimulating  food  tonics,  and  other 
remedies  for  enfeebled  constitutions. 

In  case  of  an  outbreak  of  any  infectious  complaint, 
such  as  fever,  measles,  whooping-cough,  &c.,  the  sick 
child  should  retain  possession  of  the  nursery,  or  some 
room  on  that  upper  floor  (as  infection  always  ascends), 
and  the  other  children  should  be  given  a temporary 
nursery  on  a lower  floor,  every  article  of  clothing,  bedding, 
curtains,  and  carpets  being  removed  at  the  same  time. 
It  should  always  be  remembered  that  children  are  more 
susceptible  of  infection  than  grown  people.  The  maid  in 
attendance  on  the  sick  child  should  never  attend  in  the 
nursery  of  the  other  children. 

The  Furniture  of  nurseries  requires  a few  words  of 
comment.  The  bare  necessaries  of  comfortable  living  are 
all  that  should  be  admitted  into  apartments  where  space 
and  cleanliness  are  indispensable.  A large  room  full 
of  furniture  is  less  healthy  than  a small  one  scantily 
fitted  up. 

Beginning  with  the  walls  ; It  would  perhaps  shock  most 
people  to  tell  them  that  the  very  best  walls  for  a nursery 
are  those  which  are  simply  plastered  and  whitewashed. 
Every  year,  in  the  spring,  the  whitewash  may  be  renewed 
at  trifling  cost,  doing  away  with  the  harbour  for  fleas  and 
more  objectionable  insects.  Next  in  fitness  is  a painted 
wall,  admitting  of  easy  cleansing  when  required.  Equal 
in  excellence  is  marbled  paper  varnished,  like  that  of  halls 
and  staircases  of  modem  houses. 

Bedding  is  an  important  question,  particularly  if  there 
be  many  children  to  provide  for.  If  possible,  each  child 
should  sleep  alone ; never  with  its  nurse.  Small  iron 
l:)edsteads  are  best ; but  where  there  are  many  children, 
especially  little  ones,  it  will  be  a good  plan  to  have 
wickerwork  cradles,  made  in  the  shape  of  the  bassinet 
without  the  hood.  A basket  of  this  description,  measuring 
three  feet  two  inches  at  the  bottom  and  two  feet  two 
inches  wide,  will  be  capable  of  containing  a child  till 
three  years  of  age,  at  which  time  he  may  be  quartered  in 
some  other  apartment.  The  advantage  these  basket-work 
bedsteads  have  is  that  the  bedding  may  be  removed  from 
the  nursery  by  day,  and  put  elsewhere  to  air,  and  the 
baskets  themselves  stowed  away  one  upon  another  till 
wanted. 

Horsehair  mattresses  are  the  best  if  the  expense  can  be 
afforded.  They  are  best  because  they  admit  of  being 
easily  unpicked  and  put  together  again.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  unpick  the  “ tabs,”  and  empty  the  horsehair 
into  a washing-tub  filled  with  soap  and  water.  When  it 
has  been  thoroughly  washed,  together  with  the  casing,  it 
is  as  good  and  sweet  as  new.  Every  one  acquainted  with 
nursery  management  will  be  aware  of  the  necessity  for 
such  cleansing. 

An  excellent  addition  to  the  amount  of  bedding  allowed 
will  be  under-mattresses  of  dry  chaff.  These  are  very 
inexpensive,  can  be  made  at  home,  and  may  be  easily 
renewed.  They  are  warm  and  springy.  Here  and  there 
a tab  will  add  to  their  evenness.  Bolsters  made  of  the 
same  are  comfortable  and  economical.  For  very  young 
infants,  especially  when  teething,  a cot  pillow-case  of 
washleather,  filled  with  horsehair,  will  be  most  suitable. 

N ursery  bedding  should  not  be  aired  in  the  same  room 
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as  that  occupied  by  the  children.  If,  however,  no  other 
means  exist,  the  mattresses  and  clothes  should  be  laid 
before  the  fire  whilst  the  little  ones  are  out  walking,  the 
windows  and  doors  being  left  open  during  the  process. 

The  fittings  of  a nursery  should  be  few  and  washable. 
Plaiji  chintz  curtains  are  preferable  on  this  account  to 
woollen  materials.  Sand-bags  are  requisite  along  the 
windows,  in  severe  weather,  because  children  cannot  be 
kept  from  looking  out  and  tapping  at  the  panes,  thereby 
exposing  themselves  to  draughts. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  cover  a nursery  completely  with 
carpet.  A square  of  felt,  bound  at  the  edges,  and  fastened 
at  the  corners  and  sides  with  a few  carpet-nails  (those 
made  with  large  flat  brass  heads  are  the  best),  is  easily 
removed,  and  easily  shaken.  The  felt  should  be  taken  up 
one  day  in  every  week,  and  the  room  thoroughly  scrubbed. 
An  excellent  addition  to  the  ordinary  means  of  cleansing 
consists  of  a lump  of  lime  in  the  pail  of  water  used  for 
scrubbing.  The  lime  not  only  whitens,  but  disinfects  the 
boards.  Whilst  the  nursery  is  scrubbed,  the  windows 
should  be  left  open  a few  inches  at  both  top  and  bottom, 
and  a fire  kept  brightly  burning,  except  in  summer. 

A hamper  for  toys  is  a good  substitute  for  a cupboard. 
If  the  house  be  large,  and  the  nursery  distant  from  the 
main  supplies  of  provisions,  a safe  should  be  established 
on  a landing,  or  in  a spare  room,  wherein  bread,  milk, 
butter,  and  the  nursery  grocery  may  be  kept.  One  or  two 
saucepans  for  warming  infants’  food,  and  a kettle  for 
the  nursery  tea,  are  indispensable. 

A small  kitchen-range  is  preferable  to  the  ordinary  fire- 
place. These  nursery-ranges,  fitted  with  a boiler,  save 
time  and  trouble,  when  hot  water  is  frequently  wanted,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  morning  and  evening  bath. 

Nursery  fenders  are  in  such  general  use  that  it  seems 
almost  unnecessary  to  recommend  them.  No  room  ap- 
propriated to  children  is  safe  without  such  a protection 
from  fire.  To  be  perfectly  safe,  h Dwever,  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  long  sticks,  it  is  needful  that  a wire  guard  should 
be  suspended  on  the  grate  within. 

In  planning  the  arrangements  of  a nursery,  endeavour 
to  make  the  little  establishment  as  independent  of  the 
rest  of  the  household  as  possible. 

With  regard  to  ventilation  : the  well-being  of  children 
much  depends  on  a plentiful  supply  of  fresh  air,  and  dan- 
gerous diseases  are  generated  by  breathing  over  and  over 
again  the  sanie  atmosphere.  If  a child  waken  languid  in 
the  morning,  instead  of  being  sprightly  and  refreshed,  it 
may  be  taken  as  a tolerable  indication  of  the  inadequate 
ventilation  of  the  sleeping-room  during  night.  Some 
provision  for  the  admittance  of  fresh  air  is  indispensable. 
The  upper  sash  of  one  window  should  be  left  a little 
open,  taking  care  that  no  draught  shall  come  on  any  bed. 
Should  the  weather  be  cold,  or  damp,  leave  the  bed-room 
door  open,  instead  of  the  window.  The  register  of  the 
fire-place  in  the  sleeping-room  must  also  be  left  open. 

The  temperature  of  a bed-room  in  winter  should  be,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  at  6o°  Fahrenheit 
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SUSPENDED.  ANIMATION. 

Under  the  head  of  suspended  animation  are  included  all 
those  cases  of  apparent  death  in  which,  by  the  judicious 
application  of  appropriate  remedies,  the  patient  may  be 
restored  to  vitality  and  health.  The  simplest  form  of  sus- 
pended animation  is  that  seen  in  faititing,  when,  from  the 
effects  of  heat  or  over-exertion  (combined  possibly  with 
tight  lacing),  a young  lady  becomes  pale,  falls  down  in- 
sensib^,  and  appears  scarcely  to  breathe.  The  admission 
of  fresh  air  is  of  the  first  importance,  and  she  should  be 
immediately  placed  near  an  open  window,  and  in  the 
recumbent  position,  so  that  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  head 


may  be  accelerated.  At  the  same  time,  any  tightness 
of  dress  should  be  at  once  remedied,  and  a little  cold 
water  sprinkled  in  the  face.  The  use  of  smelling-salts  is 
occasionally  of  service  in  rousing  a patient,  but  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  apply  them  too  vigorously,  for  fear  of  irri- 
tating the  nose.  If,  as  sometimes  happens,  a fainting-fit 
is  only  the  prelude  to  a fit  of  hysterics,  the  patient  should 
be  thoroughly  roused  by  the  free  application  of  cold  water, 
so  soon  as  the  hysterical  sobbings  begin  to  show  them- 
selves, and  a brisk  walk  up  and  down  the  room,  between 
two  not  too  sympathising  friends,  will  then  probably  avert 
a domestic  catastrophe  which  is  always  annoying  to  all 
concerned.  Persons  with  a feeble  circulation,  and,  there- 
fore, more  liable  to  faintness,  may  be  glad  to  know  that 
they  can  often  avert  a fainting-fit  when  they  feel  it  coming 
on,  by  at  once  lying  down  flat  on  a sofa;  or,  if  from 
position — as  in  church — this  is  impossible,  then  that 
bowing  the  head  well  down  on  the  knees  will  have  the 
same(effect. 

Drowtiing  is  the  most  common  cause  of  serious  sus- 
pended animation,  and,  as  accidents  may  happen  at  any 
moment,  every  well-educated  person  should  know  what 
to  do  on  the  emergency.  In  cases  of  drowning,  every 
moment  is  of  importance,  and  the  attempts  at  resuscita- 
tion should,  therefore,  be  begun  as  soon  as  the  sufferer  is 
drawn  from  the  water,  and  without  conveying  him  any 
long  distance  to  a house.  The  great  object  of  treatment 
is  to  rouse  the  heart  by  inducing  respiration,  as  in  the 
case  of  fainting,  and,  if  all  efforts  at  this  have  ceased, 
recourse  must  be  had  at  once  to  “ artificial  respiration,” 
by  the  following  method,  known  as  “ Sylvester’s.”  The 
mouth  being  cleared  of  any  dirt  or  saliva  which  may  be 
in  it,  the  tongue  should  be  drawn  forward,  and  held  with 
the  finger  and  thumb,  or  secured  with  a piece  of  ribbon  or 
an  elastic  band  passed  over  the  tongue  and  under  the  chin. 
This  drawing  forward  of  the  tongue  is  very  important, 
as  it  opens  the  wind-pipe,  and  must  never  be  omitted. 
The  patient  being  then  laid  on  his  back,  with  the  shoul- 
ders and  head  slightly  raised,  the  operator  kneels  behind 
his  head,  grasps  the  arms  just  above  the  elbows,  and 
draws  them  steadily  and  gently  upwards  (as  shown  in 
Fig.  2i)  until  they  meet  above  the  head.  By  this  means, 
the  walls  of  the  chest  are  expanded,  and  air  is  drawn  into 
the  lungs,  and  a second  or  two  should  be  allowed  for  this  to 
take  place.  The  operator  should  then  lower  the  patient’s 
arms  to  his  side,  and  press  them  against  his  chest  (as  seen 
in  Fig.  22),  so  as  to  force  out  the  air  from  the  lungs,  and 
thus  imitate  respiration.  This  series  of  movements  should 
be  repeated  twenty  times  a minute — not  more — and  the 
time  should  be  taken  from  the  watch  of  a bystander,  or  it 
will  be  found  in  practice  that  anxiety  will  lead  to  hurry 
and  consequent  damage. . As  it  will  be  impossible  for 
one  person  to  keep  up  the  exertion  necessary  for  many 
minutes,  from  the  fatigue  consequent  upon  it,  he  should 
be  relieved  as  often  as  ipay  be  necessary  by  another, 
who  should  have  watched. and  learnt  the  method  of  pro- 
ceeding ; but  it  is  important  that  all  directions  should  be 
given  by  one  person,  since  confusion  and  delay  is  sure 
otherwise  to  occur.  Whilst  efforts  at  restoring  respiration 
are  being  thus  unceasingly  carried  out,  the  attention  of 
other  assistants  should  be  given  to  restoring  the  warmth 
of  the  body  of  the  drowned  person,  by  removing  wet 
clothes,  applying  hot  blankets  and  bottles,  and  by  using 
friction  assiduously  to  the  limbs,  in  an  upward  direction, 
so  as  to  favour  the  flow  of  blood  towards  the  heart.  The 
utility  of  a warm  bath  is  questioned  by  many  authorities, 
and  should  only  be  resorted  to  when  the  patient  is  suffer- 
ing from  extreme  cold.  Even  in  this  case,  it  is  well  to 
dash  cold  water  over  the  face  and  chest,  so  as  to  excite 
respiration,  and  the  use  of  the  warm  bath  should  not  be 
continued  more  than  five  minutes,  without  medical  sanc- 
tion. Efforts  at  resuscitation  should  be  continued  for  at 
least  an  hour,  even  in  unfavourable  cases,  unless,  indeed, 
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a medical  man  is  able  to  certify  that  the  sufferer  is 
undoubtedly  dead.  Patients  recovered  from  drowning 
generally  require  careful  after-treatment  for  a few  days, 
but  this  is  best  left  in  the  hands  of  the  medical  attendant. 

Cases  of  Hanging,  with  suicidal  intention,  may  un- 
happily be  met 
with,  and  require 
treatment  very 
similar  to  that 
appropriate  for 
drowned  cases. 

Of  course,  the  first 
step  is  to  cut  the 
sufferer  down,  and 
loosen  the  ligature 
round  the  neck. 

Cold  water  should 
then  be  dashed 
over  the  head  and 
chest,  and  if  no 
breathing  is  there- 
by excited,  re- 
course should  be 
had  at  once  to 
artificial  respira- 
tion, as  above  de- 
scribed. In  cases 
of  hanging,  it  may 
be  necessary  to 
bleed  the  patient  from  the  jugular  vein  or  temporal  artery, 
in  order  to  relieve  the  congestion  of  the  head,  but  neither 
of  these  operations  can  be  safely  undertaken  e.xcept  by  a 
medical  man. 

Suspended  animation  from  Foul  Gases  is  most  com- 
monly met  with  in  connection  j with  breweries,  where 
the  carbonic  acid  gas  is  apt  to  collect  in  the  large 
vats  used  for  brewing ; or  in  wells,  where  the  same 
gas  collects  and 
is  dangerous  to 
any  workmen 
descending  to 
repair  pump- 
tubes,  &c.  As  in 
these  accidents 
several  lives  arc 
often  unneces- 
sarily sacrificed, 
in  the  well- 
meant  but  igno- 
rant efforts  made 
to  rescue  the  first 
sufferer,  it  may 
not  be  out  of 
place  to  say  a 
few  words  as  to 
the  best  method 
of  dispersing  the 
noxious  gases, 
and  removing 
those  who  arc 
suffering  from 
their  influence.  When  one  man  has  fallen  insensible 
under  the  influence  of  the  carbonic  acid,  it  is  simply 
suicide  for  another  to  attempt  to  rescue  him  without 
proper  precautions.  These  consist  in  having  a strong 
rope  securely  fastened  round  his  waist,  so  that  he  may  be 
drawn  up  at  once  if  overcome,  and  aiiothcr  similar  rope 
to  be  carried  in  the  hand  and  to  be  attached  to  the  first 
victim.  The  mouth  and  nose  should  be  thoroughly  muffled 
with  a woollen  comforter  or  handkerchief,  and  the  rescuer 
should  breathe  as  seldom  as  he  can  whilst  attaching  the 
rope  to  his  fallen  comrade.  If  sufficient  assistance  is  at 
hand,  efforts  should  at  the  same  time  be  made  to  disperse 


the  carbonic  acid  gas  by  throwing  down  buckets  of  water. 
By  this  means  the  ordinary  atmospheric  air  will  to  a 
certain  degree  be  mixed  with  the  deleterious  vapour, 
which  being  heavy  will  speedily  find  its  way  through  an 
opening  in  the  bottom  of  a vat,  if  such  can  be  rapidly  made 

by  opening  a trap 
or  cutting  out  a 
plank.  A garden- 
engine  and  hose, 
if  at  hand,  may 
be  used  to  pump 
fresh  air  to  the 
sufferers,  and  a 
fire-engine,  if  ob- 
tainable, would  be 
a still  more  effi- 
cient instrument. 
When  the  sufferer 
is  at  last  placed  in 
safety,  every  effort 
must  be  made  to 
establish  respira- 
tion in  the  manner 
already  explained 
under  the  head  of 
drowning.  It  is 
most  important 
that  a free  access 
of  fresh  air  should 
be  allowed  to  him  by  avoiding  all  crowding  of  anxious 
relations  and  friends  around  the  patient. 

Insensibility  from  Sun-stroke  is  occasionally  met  with 
in  the  summer  months,  from  exposure  in  the  hay-field,  &c. 
The  patient  complains  of  violent  pain  in  the  head,  and  in 
bad  cases  becomes  rapidly  insensible,  the  face  being 
flushed  and  the  head  hot.  The  treatment  is  to  remove 
the  sufferer  into  the  shade  and  to  apply  cold  water 

freely  to  the  head 
and  nape  of  the 
neck.  The  head 
should  be  sup- 
ported and  cold 
water  ( iced  if 
possible)  poured 
from  a height 
upon  it.  At  the 
same  time  mus- 
tard poultices 
may  be  applied 
to  the  calves  of 
the  legs,  and 
medical  aid 
should  be  im- 
mediately sum- 
moned. 

The  same 
treatment  would 
be  appropriate 
to  a case  of  apo- 
plexy, care  being 
taken,  however, 
not  to  prolong  the  cold  affusion,  as  the  patient’s  strength 
might  not  be  able  to  bear  it. 

Cases  of  insensibility  from  Intoxication  or  Poisoning 
should  be  seen  by  a medical  man  as  early  as  possible. 
N o harm,  however,  can  be  done  in  any  case  by  inducing 
vomiting,  and  this  is  most  readily  accomplished  by  tickling 
the  interior  of  the  throat  with  a feather,  if  the  patient  is 
unable  to  swallow,  or  if  he  is  able,  by  the  administration 
of  an  emetic  of  warm  mustard  amLwater.  All  constriction 
about  the  neck  and  chest  should  be  removed,  and  the 
patient  be  placed  on  his  side  with  the  head  slightly 
raised. 
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GARDENING.— V. 

THE  WINDOW  GA-KTiEii  {continued from  p.%^). 

I Ferns  are  among  the  most  beautiful  of  the  plants 
adapted  to  window  culture.  The  graceful  forms  of  the 
foliage  more  than  compensate  for  the  absence  of  flowers 
when  they  are  used  alone  ; but  when  they  are  employed 
I together  with  flowering  plants,  in  some  such  contrivance 
as  the  bulb  case  engraved  in  our  last  paper,  the  effect  is 
vextremely  pleasing.  They  may  be  placed  as  a centre, 
! with  dwarf  flowers  around,  according  to  their  size  and 
habit  of  growth.  But  they 
are  also  useful  for  hang- 
i ing- baskets,  the  drooping 
fronds  falling  naturally  over 
1 the  sides,  and  making  a 
i handsome  base  either  for 
' the  flowers  or  taller  ferns 
which  may  be  grown  in  the 
centre. 

With  regard  to  the  bas- 
kets used  for  such  purposes 
as  this,  we  may  remind  our 
readers  that  it  is  not  at  all 
' necessary  that  they  should 
be  of  a very  ornamental 
character ; so  long  as  they 
are  neat  in  outline,  and 
adapted  to  the  purpose  by 
I being  sufficiently  roomy  to  admit  the  soil  and  the  free 
growth  of  the  plants,  it  is  immaterial  what  amount  of 
; decoration  may  be  displayed  upon  the  sides.  As  the 
i plants  grow,  these  will  be  covered  and  hidden  from  view  ; 

and,  therefore,  the  elaborate  and  expensive  affairs  which 
i are  sometimes  sold  for  hanging-baskets,  are  practically 
worth  no  more  than  the  plain  and  unpretending  articles 
which  may  be  purchased 
for  a quarter  of  the  sum. 

1 A good  example  of  the 
! hanging-basket  has  been 
I included  in  our  previous 
illustrations. 

When  ferns  are  employed 
I alone  in  the  basket,  it 
ahould  be  fitted  with  a zinc 
pan,  in  which  to  place  the 
soil,  as  it  will  be  necessary 
1 to  keep  this  constantly 
moist,  and  without  the  pan 
an  unpleasant  dripping 
•would  be  experienced. 

Ferns  for  the  purpose  of 
indoor  culture  may  be  found 
in  abundance  in  any  wood, 
and  in  most  of  our  country 

(lanes.  They  may  occasion- 
ally be  seen  growing  in 
1 1 chinks  of  rocks,  upon  old  walls,  &c.  A good  variety  might 
I thus  be  obtained  with  very  little  search,  including  the 
I common  maidenhair,  the  hart’s  tongue,  spleenwort,  lady 
fern,  and  many  others.  - The  locality  will  in  many  cases 
decide  the  examples  which  may  be  thus  selected  for  growth, 
as  each  district  has  some  kinds  more  or  less  peculiar  to 
itself.  The  plants  chosen  should  be  small — the  smaller 
the  better — as  the  more  pleasure  will  be  found  in  watch- 
ing their  gradual  development ; and  when  they  have 
grown  somewhat  too  large  for  the  pot  or  basket,  they  may 
be  removed  to  the  garden,  where  they  will  help  to  make 
a pleasing  variety  among  the  shrubs  and  flowering  plants. 

I If  ferns  be  procured  from  a nurseryman  or  seedsman, 
the  hardy  native  kinds  should  be  chiefly  chosen  for 
I '.vindow  gardening,  and  they  may  be  seen  in  numbers  and 
. variety  to  suit  any  individual  taste.  Many  of  the  other 
I I 8— N,s. 


species  are  apt  to  require  too  much  heat  and  moisture  to 
render  them  desirable  subjects,  especially  for  growing  in 
baskets.  A few  good  healthy  ferns  to  start  with,  will 
enable  you  to  keep  up  a constant  supply,  as  they  may  be 
propagated  with  ease  by  division  of  roots,  and  by  raising 
from  the  spores.  The  spores  are  the  seeds  which  are 
found  on  the  under  surface  of  the  frond,  and  they  are 
most  easily  collected  by  cutting  off  the  frond  entirely 
when  the  spore-cases  become  brown,  and  laying  it  by  in 
a warm  place,  wrapped  in  a piece  of  paper.  In  a few 
days  the  cases  will  have  burst,  and  the  spores  may  be 

collected  and  sown.  They 
may  be  sown  in  a pot, 
which  should  be  half  or 
three  parts  full  of  material 
for  drainage,  and  the  soil 
should  be  light  and  fine.  A 
little  moss  placed  under- 
neath the  soil  will  keep  it 
sufficiently  moist,  and  assist 
the  growth.  A small  piece 
of  window-glass  should  be 
put  over  the  pot,  and  left 
there  until  the  shoots  begin 
to  appear  above  the  surface, 
when  it  must  be  raised 
occasionally  for  the  ad- 
mission of  air.  When  the 
plants  have  grown  large 
enough  to  handle,  they  should  be  transplanted  imme- 
diately. 

# Drooping  plants,  which  will  flower  freely  in  the  basket, 
may  be  had  in  great  variety  and  at  very  little  cost. 
Among  the  most  popular  favourites  of  this  kind  are  the 
nasturtium  family,  tropeolum,  canariensis,  and  other 
varieties,  convolvulus  major,  honeysuckle,  and  trailing 

mesembryanthemum  ; but 
there  is  scarcely  any  limit 
to  the  number  of  plants 
that  may  be  grown  in  this 
way.  The  verbenas,  helio- 
tropes, petunias,  nemophi- 
las,  lobelias,  mimuluses, 
&c.,  may  be  trained  to 
cover  the  sides  of  the  hang- 
ing-basket, and  thus  each 
spring  or  summer  an  entire 
change  may  be  made  in  the 
character  of  the  plants  so 
grown. 

We  will  conclude  these 
papers  on  the  window 
garden  with  some  hints  on 
the  raising  and  keeping  of 
plants  which  require  some- 
thing more  than  the  slight 
degree  of  attention  which 
is  sufficient  for  many  of  the  kinds  described  in  our  last 
paper.  It  will  be  found  advantageous  to  stimulate  the 
growth  of  certain  seeds  by  artificial  means,  some  of  which 
may  be  carried  into  effect  simply  and  inexpensively. 
Bell  glasses  are  useful,  and  not  expensive.  A cracked 
tumbler  will  answer  the  purpose  in  some  cases ; and  in 
others,  a flower-pot  turned  upside  down.  In  a cottager’s 
garden  we  once  saw  a very  neat  contrivance  : a tray  was 
filled  with  sawdust,  and  placed  in  an  east  window ; on 
this  the  pots  with  their  seedlings  were  placed,  and  over 
them  was  a frame  of  glass.  The  sawdust,  by  being  kept 
wet,  moistened  the  soil,  and  at  the  same  time  generated  a 
sort  of  bottom  heat,  which  materially  helped  the  seeds  to 
germinate  on  cold  days.  The  master  and  inventor  of 
this  little  forcing  establishment  sprinkled  the  sawdust 
with  warm  water. 
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The  pots  must  be  filled  one-third  with  cinders  for 
drainage  ; we  then  divide  the  remaining  space  into  three 
parts — laying  first  a layer  of  lumpy,  rough  soil ; then  a 
layer  of  finer  soil,  mixed  with  sand ; next,  and  lastly, 
finely-powdered  soil,  containing  a greater  quantity  of  sand. 

The  surface  soil  must  be  sandy  and  light.  If  you  can- 
not obtain  heath  soil,  a little  powdered  charcoal  is  a good 
substitute. 

Water  the  pots  so  as  to  thoroughly  damp  the  soil,  and 
let  them  stand  for  a day  to  drain  in  a dry  shaded  place. 

Level  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  then  thinly  scatter  in 
the  seeds,  top-dressing  them  with  a layer  of  fine  soil  of 
a thickness  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  seeds  used  ; 
press  the  soil  down,  and  lay  over  the  top  of  the  pot  a 
square  of  window-glass ; sometimes,  in  case  the  plants 
are  delicate,  or  the  sun  scorching,  it  will  be  found  ad- 
visable to  shade  with  a piece  of  paper. 

For  small  seeds,  such  as  calceolaria, 
lobelia,  &c.,  a slight  dressing  of  dry 
silver-sand  is  best.  Mignonette  re- 
quires dusty  dry  earth,  lightly  laid  on. 

Balsams  will  take  the  tenth  of  an  inch, 
and  convolvulus  one-fourth,  to  cover 
them.  It  is  a very  common  mistake 
to  plant  seeds  a great  deal  too  deep. 

For  bringing  on  tender  plants,  and 
keeping  the  less  hardy  kinds  in  winter, 
the  miniature  greenhouse  is  a most 
useful  contrivance.  Any  ingenious 
person  possessed  of  a few  tools  may 
make  one  for  himself.  The  size  and 
kind  of  the  house  must  depend  upon 
the  number  and  nature  of  the  plants 
he  wishes  to  provide  for,  and  it  may 
be  either  little  more  than  the  ordinary 
garden-frame  in  character  and  appear- 
ance, or  so  constructed  and  fitted  as  to 
keep  stove-plants  in  health  in  a severe 
season.  Our  illustrations  will  afford 
an  idea  both  of  the  more  simple  and 
the  more  elaborate  contrivances  of  this 
kind,  and  they  may  be  of  very  moderate 
dimensions — in  fact,  in  length  from 
four  feet  upwards. 

Fig.  I represents  a small  house, 
which  may  be  placed  in  the  corner  of  a 
garden  or  yard,  to  act  as  a receptacle 
for  the  window-plants  when  they  have 
ceased  to  flower,  a training-house  for 
young  plants  raised  from  seed  or  cut- 
tings, and  a shelter  for  fuchsias,  cal- 
ceolarias, verbenas,  &c.,  in  the  winter. 

It  should  be  erected  with  the  back  on  the  north  side  of 
the  garden,  and  the  roof  sloping  towards  the  south,  so 
as  to  receive  as  much  as  possible  of  the  sun’s  rays.  A 
good  layer  of  fermenting  dung,  placed  underneath  the  soil, 
and  removed  from  time  to  time,  will  generate  heat ; but 
in  fine  and  temperate  weather  the  roof  should  be  lifted 
for  the  admission  of  the  air,  which  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  plants  thoroughly  dry  and  healthy.  At  night,  if  the 
weather  be  frosty,  the  structure  should  be  covered  with  a 
cloth  or  mat  to  prevent  radiation. 

Our  next  illustration  represents  an  arrangement  for  the 
supply  of  heat  by  artificial  means  without  much  expense 
or  trouble,  and  this  also  is  adapted  to  a greenhouse  on  a 
very  small  scale.  The  means  used  is  a hot-air  chamber, 
kept  at  a certain  temperature  by  means  of  a spirit-lamp 
placed  under  a water-reservoir.  A is  here  the  reservoir, 
and  B the  opening  for  the  water  supply,  covered  by  a lid 
when  the  lower  portion  of  the  reservoir  is  full,  c may  be 
either  a stand  for  pots,  or  the  soil  in  which  the  plants  are 
embedded.  D l)  represents  the  air  chamber  surrounding 
the  reservoir,  and  which  moderates  the  heat  before  it 


reaches  the  plants ; while  E is  the  flue  through  which 
the  heat  is  allowed  to  make  its  escape  when  it  becomes 
excessive.  F is  the  spirit-lamp,  G the  movable  sash  by 
which  the  outer  air  is  freely  admitted  in  temperate 
weather,  and  H the  tap  by  which  the  water  may  be  drawn 
off.  Either  of  these  plans  is  capable  of  adaptation  to  any 
corner  of  ground  that  may  be  available  for  the  purpose. 

THE  CULTIVATION  OF  SMALL  GARDENS. 

(Continued  fro7n  p.  6o.) 

Gardens  must  necessarily  vary  in  extent  and  shape. 
We  will  take  as  an  example  a plot  of  ground  ninety  feet 
long  by  forty  wide,  and  although  this  will  afford  very  fair 
scope  for  carrying  out  a nice  arrangement  with  economy, 
still  simplicity  of  design  will  be  necessary.  We  do  not 
advocate  intricate  plans  on  a small  scale,  as  they  only 
entail  extra  labour  without  an  equiva- 
lent return.  Suppose,  then,  that  the 
frontage  is  laid  out  as  a lawn  and 
flower  garden,  we  will  proceed  to  give 
a few  hints  to  enable  our  readers  to 
follow  out  our  plan,  with  such  varia- 
tions as  their  own  inclination  may 
suggest.  As  a rule,  let  all  walks  in 
this  department  be  curved  rather  than 
straight,  sharp  angles  being  very 
objectionable  and  harsh  to  the  eye. 
Let  the  beds  and  borders  be  oval, 
round,  or  simply  cuiwed,  rather  than 
angular.  If  you  have  room  for  a grass 
plot,  all  well  and  good  ; but  we  do  not 
like  to  see  a lawn  too  small  to  be  effec- 
tive. It  will  be  sebn  by  the  plan 
(Fig.  3)  that  we  have  provided  for  one 
in  this  instance.  On  this  lawn  we  would 
plant  a few  miniature  ornamental  trees, 
such,  for  instance,  as  copper  beech, 
silver  birch,  red  or  black  thorn;  or 
some  of  the  better  kinds  of  conifers,  as 
cypress,  pines,  &c.  The  plots  marked 
2 may  be  planted  with  flowers ; 3 is 
shrubbery. 

For  kitchen  and  fruit  garden,  we 
have  set  apart  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
plot.  On  the  wall  a let  a peach,  nec- 
tarine, apricot,  or  vine  be  planted,  or 
one  of  each,  if  the  aspect  and  situation 
allow  of  it.  The  centre,  or  main  por- 
tion of  the  ground,  may  be  cropped 
with  vegetables  ; and  if  you  follow  a 
system  of  rotation  in  cropping,  and 
have  due  regard  to  the  application  of 
manure,  you  cannot  fail  to  make  your  garden  pay.  Let 
herbs  occupy  the  border,  b,  cover  the  wall  c with  plum, 
cherry,  and  pear  trees.  The  wall  d will  do  for  tomatoes, 
and  the  border  e for  smaller  crops,  such  as  lettuces, 
radishes,  and  the  like. 


DOMESTIC  MEDICINE.— III. 

DISEASES  INCIDENTAL  TO  CHILDREN  (continued from  p.  84). 

Teething. — The  process  of  teething  is  a natural  one,  and 
should  be  unattended  with  any  particular  symptoms  of 
ailment.  It  generally  begins  about  the  sixth  or  seventh 
month,  though  in  some  children,  especially  those  of  a 
rickety  constitution,  its  commencement  is  often  long 
deferred.  There  are  two  sets  of  teeth  in  the  human  body : 
the  first  or  temporary  set,  and  the  second  or  permanent. 
The  eruption  of  the  first  set  oLteeth  is  finished  in  from 
two  to  three  years.  The  eruption  of  the  permanent  teeth 
extends  from  the  age  of  six  to  that  of  twenty-five  years. 
The  first  teeth  to  appear  are  generally  the  front  teeth  of 
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the  lower  jaw,  and  then  the  two  corresponding  teeth  of 
the  upper.  Although  teething  is  a natural  process,  it 
is  often  accompanied  with  certain  ailments  ; the  most 
common  of  these  are  diarrhoea  and  bronchitis,  especially 
the  former.  Diarrhoea  is  so  common  an  accompaniment 
of  the  process  of  teething,  that  by  some  it  is  considered 
natural.  In  any  great  degree,  however,  it  is  weakening, 
and  should  not  be  disregarded.  We  shall  treat  of  the 
various  ailments  which  are  apt  to  happen  during  teething, 
under  the  heads  of  their  various  names,  such  as  Diarrhoea, 
Bronchitis,  Convulsions,  &c.  We  shall  only  here  remark 
that  the  child  during  teething  is  unusually  sensitive,  and 
requires  to  be  preserved  from  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  ; 
to  be  fed  regularly  and  very  simply.  When  a tooth  is 
obviously  pressing  on  the  gum,  and  the  gum  is  swollen  or 
red,  and  the  child  disordered  in  any  way,  no  objection 
should  be  offered  by  parents  to  having  the  gum  lanced. 
The  relief  afforded  by  this  measure  is  often  most  marked. 

Bronchitis  and  Diseases  of  the  Breathmg  Apparatus. — 
Few  diseases  are  more  common  in  young  children  than 
some  degree  of  bronchitis,  especially,  perhaps,  in  the 
earlier  or  teething  years  of  life.  This  complaint  is  not  only 
common,  but  it  is  attended  with  some  danger,  and,  unless 
speedily  relieved,  a doctor  should  be  sent  for.  The  disease 
consists  in  an  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  tubes  leading 
to  the  lungs.  The  wind-pipe  divides  into  two  tubes,  these 
two  divide  into  other  two,  and  these  again  subdivide  into 
two  more,  and  so  on  until  they  attain  a great  minuteness, 
and  on  the  minutest  air-tubes  the  cells  of  the  lungs  are 
placed.  Bronchitis,  or  inflammation  of  these  tubes,  is 
one  of  the  most  fatal  diseases  in  our  climate,  especially  to 
young  children  and  old  people.  The  symptoms  of  bron- 
chitis vary  according  to  the  extent  of  the  disease,  and  as 
the  disease  affects  more  the  smaller  or  the  larger  bronchial 
tubes.  The  child  is  quickly  bereft  of  its  usual  liveliness, 
and  shows  the  following  symptoms  : — It  is  feverish  ; the 
breathing  is  quick,  and  the  nostrils  expand  more  or  less  ; 
there  is  cough,  which  at  the  first  is  probably  hard  and 
painful,  often  making  the  little  patient  cry  ; a wheezing 
sound  may  be  heard  with  the  breathing.  All  these  symp- 
toms are  apt  to  be  worse  at  night,  the  breathing  getting 
shorter  and  the  child  getting  hotter.  If  the  smaller  tubes 
are  much  affected,  the  inconvenience  in  breathing,  and 
the  fever,  and  the  danger  of  the  disease  are  the  greater. 
All  such  symptoms  are  more  serious  when  they  occur  in 
I delicate  children,  or  in  such  children  as  have  large  heads, 
or  who  have  their  teeth  slowly  and  late.  If  these  symp- 
! toms  occur  only  in  a slight  degree,  they  may  yield  to  a 
: little  domestic  treatment.  If  the  weather  be  cold,  the 
child  must  be  kept  in  a room  comfortably  warm.  Large 
linseed  poultices  should  be  applied  to  the  chest,  the  first 
! of  which  may  contain  a few  grains  of  mustard.  The  fol- 
lowing mixture  may  be  given  : — 


Ipecacuanha  wine . . . 
Spirits  of  nitre 

Syrup  

Bicarbonate  of  potash 
Water 


I drachm. 

1 drachm. 

2 drachms. 
6 grains. 

ounce. 


A teaspoonful  may  be  given  to  a child  nine  months  old, 

[ a little  more  or  less  to  older  or  younger  children,  or 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  symptoms.  If  the  first 
I few  doses  cause  a little  sickness,  they  will  do  no  harm. 

I The  above  mixture  is  very  good  for  feverish  coughs  in 
children.  The  symptoms  which  indicate  danger,  and  the 
need  for  regular  medical  advice,  are  great  feverishness, 
quick  or  laboured  breathing,  and  any  duskiness  or  blue- 
ness of  the  colour  of  the  face. 

Croup  and  Nervous  Croup. — We  will  treat  first  of  real 
croup,  which  consists  of  inflammation  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  wind-pipe.  It  occurs  for  the  most  part  in  children 
between  the  ages  of  two  and  five  years,  and  is  more  com- 
njon  in  boys  than  girls.  It  is  noticed  that  the  children  of 


^ 

certain  families  are  more  liable  to  croup  than  the  children 
of  other  families.  The  disease  often  comes  on  in  the  night, 
lit  may  set  in  with  symptoms  of  a common  cold,  with 
more  or  less  hoarseness  anfl  soreness  about  the  top  of  the 
wind-pipe  ; the  child  becomes  feverish  and  coughs-qulte 
peculiarly — the  peculiarity  consisting  in  the  cough  having 
a dry,  hoarse,  harsh,  ringing  sound,  the  “ clangey”  or 
“ brassy  ” cough  described  by  Dr.  Cullen.  The  cough 
does  not  acquire  this  brassy  sound  all  at  once,  probably 
not  before  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours.  It  is  very 
characteristic,  and  needs  only  to  be  heard,  and  to  be 
associated  with  a feverish:  state  of  the  child,  to  teach  us 
that  croup  is  present.  More  or  less  coincidently  with 
this  cough,  occurs  a peculiarity  of  breathing.  The  child 
breathes  with  a crowing  or  barking  sound.  This  crowing 
or  barking  sound  in  breathing,  together  with  the  brassy 
cough,  the  restlessness  and  feverishness,  and  the  general 
difficulty  in  breathing,  get  worse  at  times,  and  especially 
they  all  tend  to  be  worse  at  night.  The  severity  of  the 
case  is  to  be  judged  of  by  the  degree  of  fever  and  the 
amount  of  the  peculiar  noises  in  coughing  and  breathing 
which  we  have  described.  These  sounds  are  caused  by 
the  swelling  and  inflammation  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
wind-pipe,  which  may  be  so  great  as  almost  to  block  it  up, 
in  which  case  the  child  becomes  blue,  and  breathes  with 
painful  struggles  and  difficulty.  We  need  not  say  that  in 
such  a case  as  this,  medical  assistance  should  be  sought 
as  soon  as  possible.  In  the  meantime,  the  child  should 
be  put  into  a warm  bath.  After  this  a large  linseed  poul- 
tice should  be  put  upon  the  chest,  and  a sponge  dipped 
in  hot  water  (as  hot  as:can  comfortably  be  borne  by  the 
child)  should  be  applied  to  the  neck  of  the  patient  for 
a quarter  of  an  hour  or  tjwenty  xninutes  at  a time ; on 
discontinuing  the  sponge, ' a little  dry  flannel  should  be 
wrapped  round  the  neck.  The  child  should  be  in  a warm 
room,  in  which  a kettle  should  be  kept  boiling,  sending 
out  steam  into  the  apartment,  as  moisture  in  the  air  is 
very  agreeable  and  beneficial  in  this  disease.  If  any  dif- 
ficulty or  delay  is  experierjced.  in  gqttjng  a doctor,  and  the 
cough  is  brassy  and  the  breithipg  of  the  crowing  kind 
described  above,  a little  ipec  a.  nanha  |w|ne  should  be  pro- 
cured, and  of  this  a third,  o:‘  f.  l|alfj  or  fhq  whole  of  a tea- 
spoonful may  be  given  ever'  ([uailt^r  pfap  hour,  in  a very 
little  water,  until  vomiting  js  p "odiicbd.  'The  smaller  doses 
will  do  for  children  about  jtwd  ydfirs  of  age>  or  even  lesser 
ones  for  younger  children.  ’ ^he‘  hotter  the  child,  the  older 
it  is,  and  the  more  ringing  the  cough,  the  more  ipecacuanha 
wine  will  it  need.  After  vomiting  has  been  brought  about, 
ten  drops  of  the  wine  may  be  given  in  two  tea-spoonfuls 
of  water  every  three  or  four  hours,  till  relief  is  obtained. 
Children  liable  to  croup  should  not  sleep  in  cold  rooms. 
It  should  be  added  that  many  cases  of  croup  are  of  the 
nature  of  diphtheria,  and  the  appearances  of  this  disease 
should  always  be  looked  for  in  croupy  cases. 

False  or  Net  vous  Croup  (Child-crowing). — This  disease 
is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  true  croup,  but  it  is  quite 
different  in  its  nature.  Like  true  croup,  it  is  most  apt  to 
occur  in  the  night.  It  may  occur  quite  suddenly.  It  is  a 
nervous  disease  and  not  an  inflammatory  one.  It  is  cha- 
racterised by  a sudden  difficulty — almost  a suspension — 
of  breathing.  When  breathing  does  take  place,  it  is 
accompanied  by  a loud  crowing  sound,  which  gives  the 
name  to  the  disease.  It  is  really  a spasm  of  the  muscles 
of  respiration,  and  may  be  accompanied  by  twitches  of  the 
thumbs  or  face,  and  even  by  general  convulsions.  It  differs 
from  true  croup  in  that  it  occurs  to  younger  children,  often 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  nine  months.  It  often  comes 
on  while  the  child  is  getting  a tooth.  It  is  not  attended 
with  fever,  like  true  croup,  and  comes  on  and  goes  off  sud- 
denly. A warm  bath  should  be  given,  and  a medical  man 
sent  for.  The  child  might  be  suffocated  in  one  of  the 
attacks.  If  a tooth  is  pressing  on  the  gum,  it  should  be 
lanced,  and  this  measure  often  relieves  wonderfully. 
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CHILDREN’S  DRESS.— III. 

CLOTHING  FOR  INFANTS  {continued  from  p.  90). 

We  promised  in  our  last  paper  to  lay  before  our  readers 
practical  directions  for  making  babies’  long  frocks  and 
petticoats.  These  are  not  worn  so  long  in  the  skirt  as 
they  were  formerly.  For  full-dress  toilette  for  a baby  the 
skirt  of  the  robe,  however,  is  still  very  long ; and  as  the 


needed.  Procure  also  two  pieces  of  tape,  one  a quarter  of  an 
inch,  the  other  three-eighths  of  an  inch  wide.  Undressed 
long-cloth  should  be  procured.  It  can  always  be  had  by 
inquiring  for  it  at  a really  good  shop.  The  thrifty  house- 
wife will  find  that  she  saves  ten  or  twenty  per  cent,  by 
going  to  a large,  well-established  shop,  and  the  trouble 
and  fatigue  of  a long  walk,  or  the  expense  of  an  omnibus, 
will  be  amply  repaid.  When  a lady  has  to  go  a distance 


body,  including  the  band,  is 
two  and  a half  inches  deeper 
than  the  old-fashioned-ones, 
the  difference  in  the  length  is 
not  very  great.  The  length 
of  the  skirt  of  a robe  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago  was  forty 
inches,  and  the  body  three 
inches.  A full-dress  robe  is 
now  made  thirty-six  inches 
long  in  the  skirt,  and  five  and  a half  in  the  body.  Very 
pretty  robes  may  be  bought  ready  made  for  about  14s.  or 
15s.  They  should  be  made  of  fine  Nainsook,  at  about 
2s.  fid.  or  3s.  a yard  ; according  to  the  width.  It  will  be 
the  best  plan  for  the  young  mother  to  commence  by 
making  the  petticoats  before  she  attempts  the  frocks,  by 
which  arrangement  she  will  get  her  hand  accustomed  to 
the  work. 

Four  white  petticoats,  and  four  plain  frocks,  with  three 
handsomer  for  best,  will  be  sufficient ; but  where  means 
allow  of  frequent  change,  double  the  number  can  be  made, 
and  the  every-day  frocks  embroidered  also.  I'or  the 
petticoats,  a fine,  thin,  soft  long-cloth  should  be  chosen, 
and  will  cost  qd.  or  a is.  a yard.  Eleven  yards  will  be 
sufficient  for  six  petticoats  ; a very  wide  material  is  not 


to  a shop  she  should  try 
and  make  all  the  purchases 
needed  at  once,  which  may 
easily  be  done  by  keeping 
a little  memorandum-book, 
and  jotting  down  from  time 
to  time  the  articles  required. 
The  petticoat  may  be  made 
in  two  ways.  First,  the  sim- 
plest— Cut  off  nine  breadths, 
of  thirty-four  inches  each.  Split  three  of  these  in  half 
lengthways,  to  make  half  breadths.  Each  skirt  consists 
of  a breadth  and  a half. 

If  the  material  be  undressed,  soaking  alone  is  necessaiy. 
Rubbing  between  the  hands,  or  soaping  the  work  with  dry 
soap,  is  sometimes  sufficient  preparation  if  dressed.  It 
should  always  be  soaped  for  the  sewing-machine.  Any 
dress  in  the  material  clogs  the  teeth  of  the  feeder,  and 
impedes  the  motion.  If  the  work  be  soaked  it  should  be 
ironed  whilst  damp,  and  madeVery  smooth,  otherwise  it  is 
not  easy  to  work  evenly  upon  it.  Where  the  selvedges 
come  the  breadth  and  half-breadth  of  the  skirt  need  only 
be  run  together  neatly.  The  other  seam  must  be  run  and 
felled. 

Make  a cut  down  the  centre  of  the  half-breadth,  seven 


Fig-  37- 
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and  a half  inches  long,  as  shown  at  C in  Fig.  27,  and  hem 
it  round  with  the  narrowest  hem  that  can  be  turned  down, 
neatly  button-hole  stitching  the  angle  a.  Fig.  34,  and 
then  making  a loop  across,  shown  at  B B B.  In  case 
any  of  our  readers  are  not  acquainted  with  the  correct 
mode  of  making  a loop,  we  will  describe  it  in  detail,  with 
the  help  of  the  diagram.  Fig.  28.  Pass  the  cotton  across 
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to  break  in  the  drawing.  However  the  body  is  made,  the 
skirt  is  always  constructed  in  the  same  way.  To  make 
the  simple  body,  Fig.  34,  cut  a strip  of  long-cloth  five  inches 
wide  and  twenty-six  long.  Fold  it  in  four,  and  hollow  out 
a piece  for  the  arms,  as  shown  in  Fig.  31  by  the  dotted 
line  between  F and  f.  How  these  arm-holes  look  when 
the  piece  of  long-cloth  is  opened-up  may  be  seen  by  referring 
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Fig.  46. 


from  side  to  side  two  or  three  times,  taking  an  imper- 
ceptible stitch  through  the  material,  and  keeping  the  three 
bars  of  cotton  close  together  and  as  much  like  one  as 
possible.  Then  work  over  them  closely  in  button-hole 
stitch,  as  shown  in  Fig.  29.  The  object  of  this  loop  is  to 
prevent  the  placket-hole  from  tearing  down,  and  it  must 
be  made  to  ^ the  frocks  as  well  as  the  petticoats. 

Next  hem  round  the  skirt,  as  shown  at  D in  Fig.  27,  and 
then  gather  it  finely  at  the  top  (e  and  e)  all  round. 
Gathering  is  simply  running,  and  drawing  up  the  thread. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  use  rather  coarse  cotton  for  this 
purpose,  because  a fine  thread  is  always  exceedingly  liable 


to  the  diagram  of  the  completed  body  (Fig.  37)  at  G and  G. 
Cut  two  little  strips  of  long-cloth  (cutting  down  the  stuff, 
not  across),  each  four  inches  long  and  one  inch  and  the 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  wide.  These  are  to  form  shoulder- 
straps,  run  and  felled  on  at  H and  H in  Fig.  37,  having 
just  nipped  off  the  corners  with  the  scissors,  as  shown  at 
J J in  Fig.  32,  treating  both  arm-holes  alike.  Then  hem  all 
round  the  arm-hole,  and  inside  the  shoulder-strap,  making 
the  hem  no  wider  than  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch,  which  is 
the  smallest  division  you  will  find  marked  on  an  English 
yard-measure , [The  F rench,  who  are  much  neater  workers, 
precieer  copyists,  and  better  fitters,  divide  their  inches  into 
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thirty  parts.]  Then  hem  the  backs  (k  and  K in  Fig.  37)  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  deep.  Next  hem  all  along  the  top, 
shoulder-straps  included,  a quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  and 
run  the  narrowest  tape  in  for  a band.  Cut  two  strips  of 
long-cloth  (down  the  material)  half  an  inch  wide  and 
nineteen  inches  long.  Gather  the  waist  of  the  body  a 
little  at  each  side  of  the  back  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  front,  as  shown  in  Fig.  37,  the  limit  of  the  gathers 
marked  by  four  o’s.  Measure  the  strips  just  cut  exactly, 
and  run  it  to  the  body  on  the  wrong  side,  and  turn  it  over. 
J oin  the  other  end  of  the  band  to  the  gathers  of  the  skirt. 
The  second  band  strip  is  used  to  line  this,  turning  it  down 
at  both  edges,  and  hemming  it  on  the  wrong  side,  taking 
care  not  to  let  the  stitches  show  through  on  the  right  side. 
This  completes  the  petticoat. 

The  second  or  cheaper  petticoat  bodice  is  made  like  a 
dress  body,  and  the^  same  illustration  will  serve  for  both. 
Take  a piece  of  long-cloth  six  and  a half  inches  wide  and 
thirteen  inches  long,  double  it  exactly  in  half,  the  short 
way,  and  cut  out  the  front  of  the  bodice  like  Fig.  30,  the 
fold  coming  in  the  centre,  at  M.  Pencil  the  shape  on  the 
stuff,  before  cutting  it  out,  into  a one  inch  wide  band, 
marked  at  P,  which  is  put  on  afterwards,  and  with  ends. 
Next  take  long-cloth  eight  inches  wide  and  fourteen  long, 
double  it  the  narrow  way,  the  fold  at  R,  and  cut  it  the 
shape  illustrated  by  Fig.  33,  afterwards  cut  it  in  half  at  R, 
as  the  back  is  in  two  pieces.  The  two  back  pieces  and 
the  front  will  resemble  Fig.  36.  Join  the  pieces  together, 
T to  T,  running  and  felling  the  seam  from  the  arm-hole  to 
the  waist.  Do  the  same  at  the  other  side,  at  U and  u. 
Then  also  run  and  fell  the  shoulders,  v to  v and  w to  w. 
Cut  a strip  band  half  an  inch  wide,  and  turn  it  down  to 
make  a narrow  false  hem  round  the  top,  in  which  a tape 
must  be  run.  Hem  the  arm-hole,  and  let  the  waist  into  a 
band.  A petticoat  bodice  needs  no  sleeves.  Whip  the 
skirt  instead  of  gathering  it,  and  sew  it  to  the  bodice 
when  the  bodice  itself  is  quite  completed.  Whipping  is 
done  by  rolling  the  edge  of  the  calico  very  finely  between 
the  fingers,  and  sewing  over  the  roll  in  rather  long  stitches, 
but  such  as  will  draw  up  into  fine  gathers.  The  rolling  is 
done  piece  by  piece  as  you  sew  it  along.  It  gives  less 
trouble  to  turn  down  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  of  the 
material,  instead  of  rolling  it,  but  it  is  less  neat.  Some 
persons  stroke  the  gathers  down  with  the  point  of  the 
needle,  which  gives  a regular  appearance,  but  it  is  better 
not  to  do  this  to  fine  muslin,  because  it  helps  to  wear  out 
the  fabric. 

We  have  already  recommended  fine  dimity  for  the  six 
gowns  of  the  I.ayettej  but  they  can  be  made  of  plain  cam- 
bric muslin,  at  is.  6d.  a yard.  About  three  yards  will  be 
wanted  for  each  frock.  There  are  two  breadths  in  each 
skirt,  a yard  and  a quarter  long,  the  body  is  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a yard  deep,  and  the  sleeves  and  band  cut  into 
another  quarter  width-ways.  Eighteen  yards  will  there- 
fore be  wanted  for  six  frocks.  The  addition  of  embroidery 
is  entirely  optional,  except  round  the  top  and  sleeves, 
where  a little  fancy  work  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  The 
embroidery  used  for  the  purpose  should  be  very  narrow. 
A simple  scallop  and  dot  is  pretty  enough. 

To  make  the  skirt,  cut  two  breadths  (these  should  not 
be  less  and  need  not  be  more  than  twenty-six  inches  wide), 
each  breadth  a yard  and  a quarter  long.  Run  and  fell 
them  together  with  as  narrow  a turning  as  possible,  and 
very  fine  cotton  and  small  stitches.  Hem  the  bottom, 
and  reduce  the  length  of  the  skirt  to  thirty-six  inches 
(that  is,  a yard)  by  making  a number  of  tucks.  The  hem 
must  be  of  the  same  width  as  the  tucks. 

There  are  different  ways  of  tucking  the  skirts,  which 
give  variety  to  the  plainest  frocks.  We  will  describe  two 
or  three  ways.  First,  a half-inch  wide  hem,  and  a number 
of  half-inch  wide  tucks,  each  half  an  inch  apart.  Second, 
half-inch  hem  and  half-inch  tucks,  each  one  inch  apart. 
Third,  half-inch  hem  and  one  tuck,  half  an  inch  apart. 


Leave  two  inches,  and  make  two  more  tucks,  half  an  inch 
apart.  Leave  two  inches  again,  and  repeat,  making  the 
tucks  in  the  same  way  till  you  have  sufficient.  Fourth,  a 
number  of  tucks  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  wide,  with  the 
same  space  between  each,  and  the  hem  to  correspond. 
Fifth,  a hem  and  two  tucks  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  wide, 
and  the  same  space  between  ; miss  half  an  inch,  three 
tucks  again  ; miss  another  half-inch,  and  repeat  once 
more.  Either  of  these  patterns  will  look  well  with  a 
single  row  of  embroidery  added  at  the  bottom,  but  it  is 
not  necessary.  Wide  tucks  may  also  be  run  in  threes, 
with  a wide  space  between.  Sixth,  an  inch  wide  hem 
three  quarter-inch  tucks,  each  a quarter  of  an  inch  apart. 
Miss  an  inch,  and  make  an  inch  wide  tuck  and  three 
quarter-inch  ones,  a quarter  of  an  inch  apart.  Repeat  the 
tucking  once  or  twice  more  in  the  same  way. 

A plain  body  can  be  made  with  tucks  to  correspond, 
perpendicularly  down  the  body.  To  make  a tucked  body, 
a piece  of  muslin  eight  inches  wide  and  the  whole  length 
of  the  material  should  be  cut  and  tucked  across,  com- 
mencing the  tucks  three  inches  from  the  end  ; when  the 
tucked  piece  measures  four  and  a half  inches  from  S to 
S in  Fig.  35,  allow  three  more  inches,  and  cut  it  off.  This 
piece  resembles  Fig.  35.  Fold  it  in  the  centre,  and  care- 
fully pin  it  together  ; then  pencil  and  afterwards  cut  it  to 
the  shape  of  Fig.  30,  having  the  folded  part  at  M.  The 
back  should  be  made  quite  plain,  and  cut  in  two  pieces, 
like  Fig.  33  ; join  it  in  the  same  way  at  the  sides  and 
shoulders,  as  shown  in  Fig.  36.  Set  the  top  into  a 
quarter-wide  band,  the  front  of  embroidery,  or  worked 
with  dots  or  corals,  which  we  will  presently  describe. 
The  band  for  the  top  is  made  in  two  pieces ; cut  each 
half  an  inch  wide,  and  allow  for  turning  in.  First  run 
the  embroidery  to  the  band  ; then  lay  the  body  on  the 
table,  the  right  side  up,  towards  you.  Put  the  band  on  it, 
the  wrong  side  upwards,  so  that  the  right  side  of  the  band 
lays  face  to  face  with  the  right  side  of  the  body,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  45,  where  the  tucks  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  band 
can  be  seen.  Pin  it,  and  run  it  to  the  top  of  the  body, 
then  turn  it  up,  and  you  have  the  right  side  of  both  facing 
you.  Line  the  band  by  running  on  the  second  strip  of 
muslin.  Run  a tape  in.  Let  the  waist  into  an  inch-wide 
band,  made  of  embroidery  or  worked  with  coral  or  dots. 
The  sleeve  is  cut  on  the  cross,  like  Fig.  46,  nine  inches 
long  and  three  and  a half  wide.  Y Y is  the  piece  for  the 
hem,  which  is  made  after  it  has  been  run  and  felled 
together  at  z Z.  Run  and  fell  it  into  the  arm-hole.  The 
skirt  must  have  a placket-hole  made,  and  be  drawn  into 
gathers  in  the  same  way  as  the  petticoat,  and  then  sewn 
to  the  body.  Fig.  41  shows  a plain  frock  completed — 
the  neck,  waist,  and  sleeve  edges  set  in  bands  worked 
with  dots. 

To  Work  the  Dots. — Fill  a needle  with  rather  coarse 
embroidery  cotton ; commence  with  a stitch,  just  as  if 
you  were  about  stitching  a waistband.  You  have  inserted 
your  needle  in  the  stuff  thus — but  do  not  draw  it  through 
— leave  it  so,  as  shown  in  Fig.  40  ; twist  the  cotton  round 
it,  close  up  to  where  it  comes  out  of  the  stuff  (the  place  is 
marked  by  the  letter  A) ; twist  it  a second  time  in  the 
same  way.  Draw  the  needle  through  ; if  the  worsted 
cotton  be  not  close  up  to  the  stuff,  pull  the  thread,  and  set 
it  with  your  fingers.  Take  a second  stitch  through  the 
very  same  holes — B and  A — and  the  dot  is  formed.  When 
dots  of  graduated  sizes  are  required,  take  a small  stitch, 
and  twist  the  cotton  once,  for  the  first  size ; a larger 
stitch,  and  twist  the  cotton  twice,  for  the  second  ; a still 
larger,  and  twist  it  thrice,  for  a larger  dot.  Two  stitches 
taken  in  the  same  place  (from  B to  A)  raise  the  work  still 
more. 

Coral  Stitch. — Coral  stitch  is-much  used  on  the  joins  of 
embroidery  insertions.  It  should  be  worked  downwards, 
the  thumb  of  the  left  hand  keeping  down  the  thread, 
while  the  needle  is  inserted  slant-wise  above  the  thread, 
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and  so  drawn  through  ; taking  the  stitches  alternately  on 
the  right  and  left. 

Herringbone  Stitch  (Fig.  47)  need  scarcely  be  ex- 
plained ; we  need  only  to  remind  our  readers  that  it  is 
very  suitable  for  embroidering  babies’  shawls  and  flannels. 

A Pretty  Baby’s  Robe  (Fig.  38). — A very  pretty  baby’s 
robe  may  be  made  with  the  help  of  the  sewing  machine, 
with  a front  en  tablier.  A very  fine  muslin  should  be  chosen 
for  this  purpose.  The  tucks  will  require  a breadth  about 
two  yards  long.  It  is  best  to  work  the  tucks  before  cutting 
the  material,  as  if  there  is  any  variation  in  the  width,  the 
length  will  not  be  exact.  First  leave  five  inches  the  six- 
teenth of  an  inch  wide,  and  work  a similar  one  between. 
Miss  two  inches,  and  repeat  till  the  work  is  a yard  long. 
Then  cut  it  off.  This  tucked  piece  must  be  gored  on  both 
sides.  Fold  it  in  the  middle  and  pin  it  well  together  and 
cut  both  sides  together.  The  half  width  as  it  lies  doubled 
must  be  gored  off  to  five  inches  across  the  top.  It 
is  better  also  not  to  let  it  measure  more  than  fourteen 
inches  at  the  bottom.  The  five  inches  left  are  to  come  at 
the  bottom,  one  of  which  is  allowed  for  the  hem.  Join  a 
plain  width  to  this  to  make  the  skirt ; but  before  joining, 
run  down  each  side  of  the  gored  breadth  a piece  of  em- 
broidery— simply  a scalloped  edge — carry  it  also  across 
the  bottom  of  the  skirt  just  below  the  tucks,  marked  A to 
A in  Fig.  38.  When  the  skirt  is  completed,  add  a three 
and  a half  inch  flounce,  to  be  fluted  all  round  the  bottom, 
the  edge  scalloped  in  button-hole  stitch.  For  the  body, 
tuck  a straight  piece  horizontally  with  small  tucks  close 
together,  and  cut  it  stomacher  shape,  as  shown  in  Fig.  39, 
inserting  it  into  the  remainder  of  the  body,  with  a brace  of 
the  scalloped  muslin  added  each  side,  and  straight  round 
the  back  like  a berthe.  The  sleeves  are  made  the  same 
as  Fig.  46,  but  over  them  is  a frill  of  the  scallops.  The 
waist  and  neck-band  are  slightly  embroidered,  and  a 
simple  edging  placed  round  the  neck. 

To  obtain  the  stomacher  pattern  is  not  difficult;  cut  the 
bodice  pattern.  Fig.  30,  in  paper,  with  a pencil  mark  off 
the  line  of  the  stomacher  shown  in  Fig.  39 ; cut  the  tucked 
piece  stomacher-shape,  and  the  side  pieces  form  the  re- 
maining portion  of  the  pattern. 

A Christening  Robe  (Fig.  44). — To  make  this  dress, 
take  half  a width  of  muslin  and  run  tucks  three  and  three 
with  about  four  inches  between  each.  Cut  them  apart. 
In  paper  cut  the  pattern  of  the  front  of  the  robe,  which  is 
to  be  a gore  twenty-eight  inches  at  the  bottom  and  ten  at 
the  top.  Cut  the  half  of  it  in  paper,  and  allow  three  inches 
for  the  centre  and  outside  insertion.  Between  every  three 
tucks  place  a row  of  insertion,  laying  each  on  the  paper 
pattern,  so  as  to  cut  them  the  right  length  and  not  waste 
the  embroidery,  which  is  expensive.  Between  every  three 
tucks  there  must  be  a piece  of  inch-wide  embroidered 
insertion.  Cut  both  tucks  and  insertion  a little  longer 
than  the  pattern  to  allow  for  working-up,  then  neatly  join 
them.  Down  the  centre  there  is  a row  of  embroidery, 
bordered  each  side  by  edging,  and  this  is  repeated  at  each 
side  and  carried  round  the  bottom.  A plain  breadth  of 
wide  muslin  completes  the  skirt,  which  is  bordered  all 
round_  by  an  embroidered  flounce  four  inches  deep.  The 
body  is  composed  of  a stomacher  of  two  tucks  and  one 
insertion,  placed  alternately.  An  insertion,  double  'edged, 
occupies  the  centre,  and  the  braces,  which  form  a berthe 
behind,  are  of  the  flouncing  embroidery  that  robes  the 
front  of  the  skirt.  The  sleeves  are  plain,  like  Fig.  46 ; 
but  covered  with  a frill  of  the  flouncing.  The  waist  and 
neck-band  are  made  of  insertion,  and  a narrow  edge 
finishes  the  top.  Christening  robes  for  babes  are  some- 
times made  of  lace  instead  of  embroidery ; but  of  course 
this  requires  everything  en  suite  in  richness  and  costliness, 
and  is  by  no  means  necessary. 

Bibs  (Figs.  42  and  43)  can  be  purchased  for  8d.  or  lod. 
well  quilted  and  wadded.  If  made  at  home,  cut  it  out  in 
fine  soft  calico,  and  a coarser  piece  for  the  lining.  Thick 


flannel  or  cotton-wool  should  be  placed  between  the 
calico  and  lining,  so  as  to  absorb  the  moisture.  Then 
quilt  it,  pipe  it  round,  and  sew  on  edging. 


COOKERY.— VIII. 

MEAT  DISHES  AT  MODERATE  COST. 

Sheep’s  Trotters. — When  these  can  be  bought,  as  in  many 
large  towns,  ready  scalded  and  with  the  hair  removed, 
they  are  not  dear.  Keep  them  steeped  in  cold  water 
till  you  set  them  on  the  fire  to  boil,  which  will  take  at 
least  three  or  four  hours.  When  done,  they  may  be  eaten 
with  pepper,  salt,  and  vinegar.  A nice  sauce  for  them  is, 
to  put  some  fat  and  flour  in  a stewpan,  to  mix  in  smoothly 
some  of  the  broth,  to  throw  in  a little  chopped  parsley, 
and  season  with  salt  and  a dash  of  vinegar.  Cold  sheep’s 
trotters  can  be  covered  with  melted  fat,  rolled  in  bread- 
crumbs, and  broiled  over  a clear  fire. 

Sheep’s  Feet  Pdte — (French). — Have  a coarse  earthen 
pot  or  pate-dish,  with  a well-fitting  cover.  Get  at  the 
tripe-shop,  or  of  your  butcher,  three  gangs  of  sheep’s 
feet  (twelve)  ready  cleaned  and  scalded.  Divide  them  at 
the  joints  into  two  or  more  pieces  ; boil  them  a couple  of 
hours ; then  pack  them  closely  in  the  patd-dish,  inter- 
spersing with  them  equally,  as  seasoning,  sprigs  of  thyme 
and  parsley,  a few  bay  leaves,  cloves,  pepper,  allspice, 
salt,  and  button-onions,  whole.  Put  in  the  liquor  in  which 
the  feet  were  boiled  ; then  put  on  the  cover  ; tie  it  in  its 
place  with  string  passed  over  it  round  the  dish  ; cover  it 
down  closely  all  round  with  paste,  and  send  the  pat^  to 
pass  the  night  in  a bakePs  oven  after  the  bread  is  drawn. 
Next  morning,  the  pat^  will  be  done,  and  may  be  either 
eaten  hot  or  allowed  to  get  cold.  The  oven  being  slow,  the 
feet  will  be  cooked  to  a jelly.  ■:  If  . the  oven  is  too  fierce, 
they  will  of  course  be  dried  up,  burnt,  and  rendered  good 
for  nothing.  When  properly  done,  this  is  an  excellent 
dish ; but  success  entirely  depends  on  the  moderate 
temperature  of  the  oven,  the  close  fastening  down  of  the 
lid  with  paste,  and  care  on  the  part  of  the  baker  to  pre~ 
vent  its  drying  up. 

Pigs’  feet  and  pettitoes  may  be  dressed  in  exactly  the 
same  way. 

Calf’s  Liver,  Stewed, — Choose  it  fresh  killed,  of  a clear 
bright  colour,  without  spots.  Dr.  Edward  Smith,  a high 
authority,  says,*  “ Liver  should  be  cut  into  thin  slices,  aind 
boiled  or  fried  with  bacon.  Cook  it  well,  but  not  with  a hot 
fire,  and  do  not  make  it  dry  and  hard.  See  that  it  looks 
healthy.”  It  is  perhaps  the  part  of  our  butchers’  meat 
which  is  most  liable  to  be  afected  by  disease.  By  our 
mode  of  dressing  liver,  it  is  just  as  good  warmed  up  again 
as  it  was  at  first  ; indeed,  nobody  would  know,  unless 
they  were  told,  that  this  was  the  second,  or  even  “ the 
third  time  of  asking.”  Having  as  much  calf’s  liver  as 
your  family  want,  cut  it  into  pieces  the  size  of  a hen’s  egg, 
season  them  with  pepper  and  salt,  roll  them  in  flour,  and 
let  them  so  remain  on  a dish  while  you  are  doing  what 
follows.  Peel  potatoes,  halve  or  quarter  them,  if  large; 
do  the  same  with  onions  ; slice  two  or  three  carrots.  Put 
some  fat  or  dripping  into  a broad  shallow  saucepan  or 
stewpan,  and  when  it  is  melted,  brown  in  it  a soup-spoon- 
ful of  flour.  Stir  in  a little  water  ; mix  well ; then  put  in 
your  liver,  shaking  it  about ; then  enough  warm  water  to 
cover  it.  When  it  boils,  put  in  your  vegetables  ; when 
they  have  boiled  a few  minutes,  draw  the  saucepan  aside, 
and  let  them  simmer  till  they  are  done  enough.  Taste  if 
sufficiently  seasoned.  It  will  be  a great  improvement  if  you 
can  put  in  with  the  vegetables  a sprig  of  parsley,  celery 
leaf,  and  thyme.  Lay  the  pieces  of  liver  in  the  middle  of 
your  dish,  put  the  vegetables  round  them,  and  pour  the 
gravy  over  all. 

If  you  fry  slices  of  liver  and  bacon,  thicken  the  grease 

* “ Practical  Dietary,”  p.  256. 
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left  in  the  pan  with  flour  and  water,  season  with  pepper, 
allspice,  and  vinegar,  and  pour  it  over  them  for 
gravy. 

Sliced  Calf’s  or  Sheep's  Liver  Fried — Cut  up  the  liver 
into  small  thin  slices.  Cut  some  onions  crosswise  into 
very  thin  slices.  Brown  them  in  a stewpan  with  a lump 
of  butter ; dust  in  a little  flour ; stir  in  enough  boiling 
water  to  cook  them  tender ; season  with  pepper  and  salt. 
In  your  frying-pan  fry  the  sliced  liver  in  butter,  taking 
care  not  to  do  them  too  much.  Grate  a little  nutmeg 
over  them,  and  add  a dash  of  vinegar ; then  put  them  with 
the  onions  in  the  stew-pan  ; mix  them  together ; let  them 
stew  gently  for  five  or  six  minutes,  and  serve  with  the 
gravy  poured  over  them,  which  may  be  further  thickened, 
if  too  greasy,  with  a little  flour  and  hot  water. 

Calf’s  Liver  Cheese. — Chop  fine  a couple  of  pounds  of 
calf’s  liver,  half  a pound  of  beef  suet,  half  a pound  of 
white  bacon,  and  a few  mushrooms,  if  there  happen  to  be 
any.  Mix  these  well  together,  then  add  to  them  three 
or  four  good-sized  onions  chopped  and  browned  in  butter 
in  the  frying-pan,  six  egg-yolks,  a small  glass  of  brandy, 
pepper,  salt,  and  grated  nutmeg,  and  lastly,  stir  in  the 
whites  of  six  eggs  beaten  to  a froth.  Line  the  bottom 
and  sides  of  a well-tinned  iron  saucepan  with  very  thin 
slices  of  white  bacon ; put  in  the  minced  liver,  &c.,  and 
cover  with  thin  slices  of  bacon.  Close  the  saucepan 
tightly  with  a lid  on  which  you  can  heap  hot  cinders  or 
ashes.  Cook  over  a very  gentle  fire.  It  does  very  well 
on  a hearth  where  wood  is  burnt,  with  the  hot  ashes  piled 
round  it.  Let  it  remain  in  the  saucepan  till  quite  cold 
and  stiff.  To  turn  it  out,  set  the  saucepan  a minute  or 
two  in  boiling  water ; place  the  dish  over  it,  and  then 
reverse  it. 

Bulloc/^s  Heart  h la  Mode. — Split  open  the  heart  at  its 
thinnest  side,  without  cutting  it  in  two  ; take  out  the 
arterial  cartilage  and  the  coagulated  blood  left  in  it ; fill 
its  inside  with  bacon  cut  into  dice,  seasoned  with  pepper, 
salt,  and  chopped  parsley.  Tie  it  round  with  string  into 
its  original  shape.  Stew  it  in  a saucepan,  covered  with 
broth,  and  half  as  much  cider,  if  it  comes  handy;  add 
a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  ancf  as  many  onions  and  carrots 
as  there  is  room  for.  When  it  has  simmered  gently  full 
four  hours,  lay  it  on  a dish ; put  the  carrots  and  onions 
round  it ; let  the  liquor  boil  a few  minutes  longer  to 
thicken,  then  pour  some  of  it  over  the  heart,  and  serve 
the  rest  in  a sauce-boat.  If  you  like  it,  you  may  flavour 
the  latter  with  mushroom  catchup  and  a little  red  wine, 
which  will  give  the  heart  the  flavour  of  hare. 

Bullock's  Kidney. — This  is  often  cut  up  into  dice,  and 
made  into  kidney  pudding,  as  we  have  previously  directed 
{p.  66)  for  beef  pudding.  The  crust  helps  it  out  very  well ; 
but  it  is  less  agreeable  cold,  and  the  kidney  is  very  apt  to 
be  hard.  As  a change  from  this,  cut  up  the  kidney  into  very 
thin  slices,  dust  them  plentifully  with  flour,  and  season 
with  pepper  and  salt.  Put  a lump  of  butter  into  a sauce- 
pan ; as  soon  as  it  begins  to  melt,  put  your  sliced  and 
seasoned  kidney  to  it ; add  a little  cold  water,  just  enough 
to  prevent  burning  ; if  you  live  in  a cider  country,  use 
cider  instead.  You  [may  add  a table-spoonful  of  catchup. 
Keep  shaking  and  stirring  over  a gentle  fire  without  ever 
letting  it  come  to  a boil.  If  it  does,  your  kidney  will  be 
hard  and  leathery.  The  secret  of  success  consists  in  not 
letting  it  cook  too  much,  too  fast,  nor  too  long.  Lay  bits 
of  toasted  bread  round  the  edge  of  a dish.  With  a spoon 
put  the  kidney  in  the  middle ; give  the  gravy  a boil  up, 
and  pour  it  over  it.  Some  cooks  would  garnish  with 
sliced  lemon,  and  stew  in  red  wine,  or  even  in  champagne ; 
for  the  latter,  the  cider  is  not  a bad  substitute,  and  is 
often  more  obtainable.  If  any  is  left,  let  it  be  warmed 
up  over  a very  gentle  fire. 

Tripe  Normandy  Fashion. — Wash  your  tripe,  scald  it; 
wash  it  again,  scald  it  again ; scrape  it,  wash  it,  re-scrape, 
and  re-wash  it  in  several  waters ; then  cut  it  in  pieces, 


and  put  it  to  cook  in  a boiler  with  chopped  bacon,  carrots, 
onions,  garlic,  cloves,  thyme,  bay-leaf,  parsley,  and  pepper- 
corns. Moisten  with  white  wine  or  cider,  and  the  fat 
skimmed  from  the  pot-au-feu,  or  family  soup-kettle. 
Instead  of  these,  you  may  use  good  soft  water,  setting 
on  cold.  Let  it  simmer  gently  for  about  eight  hours  (we 
say,  till  tender,  which  will  probably  come  to  pass  in  a 
little  less  time).  Before  cooking  tripe  to  serve  it  in  any 
way,  cut  it  into  neat  pieces  two  or  three  inches  square. 
Tripe  has  been  recommended  to  invalids,  stewed  with 
beef,  seasoned  to  taste,  and  with  thickened  gravy  poured 
over  it.  It  may  also  be  stewed  with  onions  and  milk, 
seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg.  It  can  be 
fricasseed  brown  with  fried  onions  and  gravy,  and  the 
flavour  be  heightened,  just  before  serving,  with  allspice 
and  tarragon  vinegar.  In  all  these  cases  the  tripe  must 
have  long  stewing,  unless  it  has  been  done  very  nearly 
enough  by  the  regular  tripe-dresser  of  whom  it  was  bought. 
One  of  the  nicest  ways  of  cooking  tripe  so  prepared  is  to> 
fry  it  in  batter  in  the  way  already  directed  for  other  things. 
It  then  requires  no  sauce  whatever  ; if  any  is  wished  for, 
make  it  with  water,  flour,  butter,  a little  vinegar,  and  still 
less  mustard. 

Lady  Harriet  St.  Clair,  in  her  “ Dainty  Dishes,”  gives 
three  recipes  for  tripe,  of  which  we  borrow  two,  on  ac- 
count of  their  excellence  and  simplicity. 

Stewed  Tripe. — Select  two  pounds  of  double  tripe  well 
cleaned  and  blanched,  cut  in  pieces  of  rather  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a pound  each ; put  in  a clean  stew-pan  with  a 
pint  of  milk  and  one  of  water,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  salt, 
one  of  pepper,  eight  middle-sized  onions  carefully  peeled. 
Set  it  on  to  boil,  which  it  should  do  at  first  rather  fast, 
then  simmer  till  done,  which  will  be  in  rather  more  than 
half  an  hour.  Put  it  into  a deep  dish  or  tureen,  and  serve 
with  the  milk  and  onions. 

Tripe  d.  la  Lyonnaise  (Lyons  Fashion).  — When  any 
cold  tripe  remains,  cut  it  in  thin  slices  about  an  inch 
square,  and  wipe  it  very  dry.  Mince  two  onions,  put  some 
butter  (in  the  proportion  of  three  ounces  to  a pound  of 
tripe)  into  a frying-pan  with  the  onions.  When  they  are 
about  half  done  put  in  the  tripe,  and  let  all  fry  for  about 
ten  minutes  ; season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  vinegar  to  each  pound  of  tripe.  Serve  very 
hot.  This  is  a favourite  dish  in  Lyons  with  all  classes. 

Besides  these  ways,  French  cooks  serve  tripe  broiled  in 
oiled  paper,  bread-crumbed,  white,  with  sauce  piquante ; 
with  sauce  Robert,  au  gratin,  or  browned  in  the  oven,  like 
fricasseed  fowl ; in  flat  sausages  after  chopping,  with  skate 
sauce,  like  ox-palates ; Proven9al  way,  plenty  of  garlic  and 
oil ; Milanese  way,  with  grated  cheese ; Italian  way, 
stewed  with  macaroni,  &c.  &c. 

Neat’s  Foot  or  Cow  Heel. — The  feet  are  mostly  sold 
so  nearly  cooked  as  only  to  require  a warming-up  ; but 
the  substance  of  neat’s  feet  consists  of  so  little  else 
besides  gelatine  and  bone  (the  oil,  strong  in  flavour,  being 
extracted  in  their  preparation),  that  we  consider  them  more 
fit  to  enrich  other  dishes — soups,  stews,  fricassees,  &c. — 
than  to  be  served  as  a dish  by  themselves. 

Neat’s  Foot  with  Parsley  Sauce. — Warm  up  or  finish 
cooking  your  neat’s  foot  in  as  little  water  as  may  be. 
When  ready  to  serve,  make  sauce  with  a little  of  the 
liquor,  flour,  butter,  chopped  parsley,  and  a dash  of 
vinegar.  Pour  this  over  the  foot,  and  serve. 

Breast  of  Pork  with  Rice  (Economical). — Wash  and 
scald  a pound  of  rice.  Wash  and  cut  up  into  dice  half 
or  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  breast  of  pork,  fat  and 
lean  together  ; then  add  to  it  a little  butter  in  a stew-pan. 
When  nicely  browned,  add  the  rice ; stir  in  gradually 
three  pints  of  water  or  broth  and  a little  pepper.  Let  it 
stew  for  five-and-twenty  minutes,  birring  now  and  then, 
to  keep  it  from  sticking  to  the  bottom.  When  done,  serve 
it  in  a heap  in  the  middle  of  a dish.  A few  boiled  or  fried 
sausages  laid  round  it  make  a very  pleasant  addition. 
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POULTRY.— IV. 

INCUBATION  OF  POULTRY  {continued from  p.  96). 

It  will  always  be  found  a desirable  plan  to  cut  the 
straw  into  short  lengths  for  a hatching  nest,  and  the 
neglect  of  this  precaution  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
breakage ; the  hen,  during  her  twenty-four  hours’  stay, 
gets  her  claws  entangled  in  the  long  straws,  and  on 
leaving  for  her  daily  meal  is  very  likely  to  drag  one  or 
two  with  her,  fracturing  one  or  more  eggs,  or  even  jerking 
them  quite  out  of  the  nest. 

Should  such  a mishap  occur  (and  the  nest  should  be 
examined  every  two  or  three  days  when  the  hen  is  absent, 
to  ascertain  this),  the  eggs  must  be  removed,  clean  straw 
substituted,  and  every  sound  egg  at  all  soiled  by  the  broken 


sprinkle  the  eggs  slightly  with  water  every  day  while  she 
is  off.  This  is  done  best  by  dipping  a small  brush  in  tepid 
water ; and  is  always  necessary  to  success  in  dry  weather, 
when  a hen  is  set  in  a box  at  a distance  from  the  ground, 
as  is  the  case  in  large  sitting-houses.  But,  where  it  can 
be  had,  we  prefer  the  natural  moisture  of  a damp  soil: 
it  never  fails,  and  avoids  the  need  of  going  near  the 
hen. 

When  the  number  of  eggs  set  yearly  is  considerable,  it 
is  worth  while  to  withdraw  the  unfertile  ones  at  an  early 
period.  About  the  eighth  day  let  the  hen  be  removed  by 
candlelight,  and  each  egg  be  held  between  the  eye  and 
the  light,  in  the  manner  represented,  Fig.  8.  If  the  egg  be 
fertile,  it  will  appear  opaque,  or  dark  all  over,  except 
perhaps,  a small  portion  towards  the  top  ; but  if  it  be 


one  be  washed  with  a sponge  and  warm  water,  gently 
but  quickly  drying  after  with  a cloth.  The  hen,  if  very 
dirty,  should  also  have  her  breast  cleansed,  and  the  whole 
replaced  immediately,  that  the  eggs  may  not  be  chilled.  A 
moderate  hatch  may  still  be  expected,  though  the  number 
of  chicks  is  always  more  or  less  reduced  by  an  accident  of 
this  kind.  If,  however,  the  cleansing  be  neglected  for 
more  than  a couple  of  days  after  a breakage,  or  less  at 
the  latter  period  of  incubation,  probably  not  a single  chick 
will  be  obtained  ; whether  from  the  pores  of  the  shell 
being  stopped  by  the  viscid  matter,  or  from  the  noxious 
smell  of  the  putrefying  egg,  it  is  not  very  material  to 
inquire. 

Every  egg  should  also  be  marked  quite  round  with 
ink  or  pencil,  so  that  if  any  be  subsequently  laid  in 
the  nest  they  may  be  at  once  detected  and  removed. 
Hens  will  sometimes  lay  several  eggs  after  beginning 
to  sit. 

In  ordinary  winters  the  hen  should  be  set  as  in  summer, 
giving  her,  however,  rather  more  straw.  Only  in  severe 
weather  should  she  be  brought  into  the  house  ; and  in 
that  case,  or  in  summer  if  the  ground  be  very  dry,  it  will  be 
necessary  during  the  last  half  of  the  hatching  period  to 


unimpregnated,  it  will  be  still  translucent,  the  light  passing; 
through  it  almost  as  if  new  laid.  After  some  experience 
the  eggs  can  be  distinguished  at  an  earlier  period,  and  a 
practised  hand  can  tell  the  unfertile  eggs  even  at  the’ 
fourth  day.  Should  the  number  withdrawn  be  con- 
siderable, four  batches  set  the  same  day  may  be  given  to 
three  hens,  or  even  two,  and  the  remainder  given  fresh 
eggs  ; and  if  not,  the  fertile  eggs  will  get  more  heat,  and 
the  brood  come  out  all  the  stronger.  The  sterile  eggs  are 
also  worth  saving,  as  they  are  quite  good  enough  for 
cooking  purposes. 

It  is  a common  mistake  to  set  too  many  eggs.  In 
summer,  a large  hen  may  have  thirteen,  or  a Cochin 
fifteen  (of  her  own) ; but  in  early  spring  eleven  are  quite 
enough.  We  have  not  only  to  consider  how  many 
chickens  the  hen  can  hatch,  but  how  many  she  can  cover 
when  they  are  partly  grown.  If  a hen  be  set  in  January, 
she  should  not  have  more  than  seven  or  eight  eggs,  or  the 
poor  little  things,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  get  large,  will 
have  no  shelter,  and  soon  die  off.  It  is  far  better  to 
hatch  only  six  and  rear  five,  or  maybe  all,  to  health  and 
vigour,  than  to  hatch  ten  and  only  probably  rear  three 
puny  little  creatures,  good  for  nothing  but  to  make  broth. 
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In  April  and  May  broods,  such  a limitation  is  not  needed ; 
but  even  then  eleven  or  twelve  chickens  are  quite  as 
many  as  a large,  well-feathered  hen  can  properly  nourish, 
and  the  eggs  should  only  be  one  or  two  in  excess  of  that 
number. 

A good  hen  will  not  remain  more  than  half  an  hour 
away  from  her  nest,  unless  she  has  been  deprived  of  a 
dust-bath,  and  so  become  infested  with  lice,  which  some- 
times causes  hens  thus  neglected  to  forsake  their  eggs 
altogether.  When  a hen  at  the  proper  time  shows  no 
disposition  to  return,  she  should  be  quietly  driven  towards 
her  nest ; if  she  be  caught,  and  replaced  by  hand,  she  is 
often  so  frightened  and  excited  as  to  break  the  eggs.  A 
longer  absence  is  not,  however,  necessarily  fatal  to  the 
brood.  We  have  had  hens  repeatedly  absent  more  than 
an  hour,  which  still  hatched  seven  or  eight  chicks  ; and 
on  one  occasion  a hen  sitting  in  the  fowl-house  returned 
to  the  wrong  nest,  and  was  absent  from  her  own  more 
than  five  hours.  We  of  coui'se 
considered  all  chances  of  hatching 
at  an  end ; but  as  the  hen  had  been 
sitting  for  a fortnight,  concluded  to 
let  her  finish  her  time,  and  she 
hatched  five  chickens.  We  have 
heard  of  a few  hatching  even  after 
nine  hours’  absence,  and  therefore 
would  never,  on  account  of  such  an 
occurrence,  abandon  valuable  eggs 
without  a trial. 

The  chickens  break  the  shell  at 
the  end  of  the  twenty-first  day,  on 
an  average;  but  if  the  eggs  are 
new-laid,  it  will  often  lessen  the 
time  by  as  much  as  five  or  six 
hours,  while  stale  eggs  are  always 
more  or  less  behind. 

We  never  ourselves  now  attempt 
to  assist  a chick  from  the  shell. 

If  the  eggs  are  fresh,  and  proper 
care  has  been  taken  to  preserve 
moisture  during  incubation,  no  as- 
sistance is  ever  needed.  To  fuss 
about  the  nest  frets  the  hen  exceed- 
ingly; and  we  have  always  found 
that  even  where  the  poor  little  creature  survived  at  the  time, 
it  never  lived  to  maturity.  Should  the  reader  attempt  such 
assistance,  in  cases  where  an  egg  has  been  long  “chipped,” 
and  no  further  progress  made,  let  the  shell  be  cracked 
gently  all  round,  without  tearing  the  inside  membrane  ; if 
that  be  perforated,  the  viscid  fluid  inside  dries,  and  glues 
the  chick  to  the  shell.  Should  this  happen,  or  should 
both  shell  and  membrane  be  perforated  at  first,  introduce 
the  point  of  a pair  of  scissors,  and  cut  up  the  egg  towards 
the  large  end,  where  there  will  be  an  empty  space,  re- 
membering that  if  blood  flow  all  hope  is  at  an  end.  Then 
put  the  chick  back  under  the  hen;  she  will  probably 
squeeze  it  to  death,  it  is  true,  it  being  so  very  weak  ; but  it 
will  never  live  if  put  by  the  fire — at  least,  we  always  found 
it  so.  Indeed,  as  we  have  said,  we  consider  it  quite 
useless  to  make  the  attempt  at  all. 

Cleanliness  in  the  house  and  run  has  already  been 
insisted  upon,  and  is  only  again  alluded  to  on  account  of 
the  value  of  the  manure.  This,  collected  daily,  should  be 
put  in  any  convenient  receptacle  where  it  can  be  kept  dry, 
and  either  used  in  the  garden,  if  there  is  one,  or  sold.  It 
pays  best  to  use  it,  where  possible ; it  should  always  be 
mixed  with  earth,  being  very  strong,  and  is  especially 
valuable  for  all  plants  of  the  cabbage  kind ; it  is  also 
excellent  for  growing  strawberries,  or,  indeed,  almost  any- 
thing, if  sufficiently  diluted.  If  there  be  no  possibility  of 
so  using  it,  it  is  ’worih  about  seven  shillings  per  cwt.  to 
sell,  and  is  greatly  valued  by  all  nurserymen  and  gardeners 
who  know  its  value ; but  there  is  often  difficulty  in  finding 


those  who  do,  and  getting  a fair  price.  At  seven  shillings 
(which  we  believe  to  be  about  a fair  value,  compared  with 
that  of  guano,  on  account  of  the  moisture  contained),  or 
when  it  can  be  used  in  the  garden,  we  consider  the  value 
of  the  manure  equal  to  fully  one-fifth — perhaps  one-fourth 
would  be  nearer  the  mark — of  the  total  profit  from  the  fowls. 
It  is,  therefore,  an  item  too  important  to  be  neglected. 

Where  a considerable  number  of  fowls  are  killed  an- 
nually the  feathers  also  become  of  value,  and  should  be 
preserved.  They  are  very  easily  dressed  at  home.  Strip 
the  plumage  from  the  quiUs  of  the  larger  feathers,  and 
mix  with  the  small  ones,  putting  the  whole  loosely  in  paper 
bags,  which  should  be  hung  up  in  the  kitchen,  or  some 
other  warm  place,  for  a few  days  to  dry.  Then  let  the 
bags  be  baked  three  or  four  times,  for  half  an  hour  each 
time,  in  a cool  oven,  drying  for  two  days  between  each 
baking,  and  the  process  will  be  completed. 

Eggs  should  be  collected  regularly,  if  possible  twice 
every  day  ; and  if  any  chickens  are 
to  be  reared  from  the  home  stock, 
the  owner  or  attendant  should  learn 
to  recognise  the  egg  of  each  par- 
ticular hen. 

Before  concluding  this  article,  it 
may  be  expected  that  something 
definite  should  be  said  respecting 
the  actual  profit  of  what  may  be 
called  domestic  poultry-keeping.  It 
is  extremely  difficult  to  make  any 
such  statement,  so  much  depends 
upon  the  price  of  food,  upon  the 
management,  selection  of  stock,  and 
value  of  eggs.  But  in  general  we 
have  found  the  average  cost  of 
fowls,  when  properly  fed,  to  be 
about  id.  per  week  each  for  ordi- 
nary sorts,  and  not  exceeding  i|d. 
per  week  for  the  larger  breeds  ; 
when  the  cost  is  more  we  should 
suspect  waste.  A good  ordinary 
hen  ought  to  lay  120  eggs  in  a 
year,  and  if  good  laying  breeds  are 
selected,  there  ought  to  be  an  aver- 
age of  150,  not  reckoning  the  cock. 
Of  course,  good  management  is  supposed,  and  a regular 
renewal  of  young  stock,  as  already  insisted  upon.  For 
domestic  purposes  eggs  ought  to  be  valued  at  the  price  of 
new-laid,  and  from  these  data  each  can  make  his  own  calcu- 
lation. The  value  of  the  manure,  when  it  can  be  sold  or 
used,  we  consider  is  about  qd.  to  i s.  per  annum  for  each  fowL 
The  whole  undertaking — be  it  large  or  small— must  be 
conducted  as  a real  matter  of  business.  If  more  than  1 
three  or  four  hens  are  kept,  buy  the  food  wholesale,  and  • 
in  the  best  market ; let  the  grain  be  purchased  a sack  at 
a time,  potatoes  by  the  cart-load  or  hundred-weight,  and 
so  on  ; and  let  a fair  and  strict  account  be  kept  of  the 
whole  concern.  The  scraps  of  the  house  may  be  thrown 
in,  and  the  cost  of  the  original  stock,  and  of  their  habita- 
tions, may  be  kept  separate,  and  reckoned  as  capital  ' 
invested  ; but  let  everything  afterwards  for  which  cash  is 
paid  be  rigorously  set  down,  and,  on  the  other  side,  with 
equal  strictness,  let  every  egg  or  chicken  eaten  or  sold  be 
also  valued  and  recorded.  This  is  of  great  importance. 
The  young  beginner  may,  perhaps,  manage  his  laying 
stock  well,  but  succeed  badly  with  his  chickens,  or  vice 
versdj  and  it  is  no  small  matter  in  poultry-keeping,  as  in 
any  other  mercantile  concern,  to  be  able  to  see  from  re- 
corded facts  where  has  been  the  profit  or  where  the  loss. 
The  discovery  will  lead  to  reflection  ; and  the  waste, 
neglect,  or  other  defective  management  being  amended, 
the  hitherto  faulty  department  will  also  contribute  its 
quota  to  the  general  weal.  We  shall  deal  with  the 
rearing  of  chickens  in  our  next  paper. 
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A WORD  OR  TWO  ABOUT  CAMEOS. 

The  term  cavieo  is  popularly  applied  to  precious  stones  and 
shells,  the  surfaces  of  which  are  covered  with  raised  figures, 
mostly  of  a different  colour  from  the  ground,  and  mounted 
as  brooches,  bracelets,  pins,  ear-rings,  finger-rings,  and 
other  personal  ornaments.  What  are  called  stone  cameos 
are  most  valuable  and  durable  ; but  the  actual  cost  varies 
greatly,  owing  to  differences  of  material  and  workmanship. 
Very  often  fraud  is  practised  by  unprincipled  artists,  who 
cut  out  the  figures  separately  and  attach  them  by  cement 
to  the  flat  surface  of  stones  prepared  for  them.  Many 
cheap  imitations  of  cameos  are  formed  in  moulds  and 
fastened  to  glass  or  some  other  common  material.  A 
splendid  Roman  cameo  for  a brooch  may  cost  fifteen  or 
twenty  pounds,  while  one  of  the  same  size  and  inferior  work 
in  shell  will  cost  but  a few  shillings.  We  gather  the 
following  from  an  interesting  essay  on  this  subject  : — 
“ There  are  antiques,  to  produce  which  the  chemical  skill 
of  the  artist  had  to  be  exercised.  A species  of  enamel  was 
made,  and  with  this  cornelians  of  the  required  grain  and 
density  were  covered  by  the  application  of  fluxes  and 
intense  heat,  thus  forming,  artificially,  the  much-desired 
layer  of  clear  hard  substance,  out  of  which  to  cut  the 
wished- for  design.  Many  works  which  rank  amongst  the 
stone  or  true  cameos,  although  of  comparatively  simple 
design,  moderate  size,  and  not  antique  specialities,  are 
worth  ^50  and  upwards ; whilst  shell  ca7tieos,  well 
executed,  and  representing  precisely  the  same  subjects, 
may  be  bought  for  los.  or  The  reason  for  this 
immense  difference  in  value  lies,  first,  in  the  intrinsic 
worth  of  the  material  operated  on;  next,  in  the  great 
facilities  afforded  to  the  artist,  who  works  on  the  soft  and 
yielding  shell  with  instruments  and  appliances  of  ordinary 
power ; and  lastly,  in  the  almost  indestructible  qualities 
of  the  stone  cameos  when  finished.”  Cameos  in  onyx, 
agate,  cornelian,  and  some  others  are  particularly  beautiful 
whep.  the  colours  of  the  layers  of  the  stone  or  veins 
are  sUongly  contrasted.  The  oriental  onyx  is  black  and 
white  ; the  cornelian,  brown  and  white  ; the  agates  vary. 
Shell  cameos  are  chiefly  of  two  sorts,  some  having  a 
reddish  ground,  others  a brownish  ground,  both  with 
white  or  whitish  figures.  Those  with  a vivid  reddish- 
tinted  ground  and  pure  white  figures  are  best.  There  are 
antique  cameos  which  are  very  expensive.  Many  modern 
pieces  with  classical  subjects  are  also  costly,  though,  when 
of  inferior  materials  and  finish,  they  are  often  cheap. 
The  settings,  of  course,  are  of  all  kinds,  and  should 
correspond  in  material  and  value  with  the  cameos  they 
display. 


THE  TOILETTE.— V. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  SKIN  {continued from 

Discharging  Eruptions. — These  are  generally  matters 
that  cannot  be  trifled  with,  and  it  may  possibly  lead  to 
more  harm  than  good  if  we  do  more  than  indicate  what 
may  be  done  for  the  simpler  cases,  or  for  those  instances 
m which  it  is  inconvenient  or  impossible  to  obtain 
medical  advice  at  the  moment.  In  all  cases,  the  parts 
attacked  about  the  trunk  of  the  body  should  be  kept  at 
’■^st  and  very  cleanly,  but  without  any  rough  usage.  If 
the  diseased  part  is  very  red  and  tender,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  apply  a little  water  dressing;  or  if  this  do  not 
agree,  as  is  the  case  in  some  instances,  the  surface  may 
be  covered  over  with  a little  whiting  paste  ; this  may  be 
rernoved  by  warm  water  fomentation  each  day  or  so.  A 
scabbed  eruptions  occur  about  the  heads  of 
children,  and  constitute  scald-head ; and  mothers  are  by 
tar  too  fond  of  putting  a host  of  messes  recommended 
mem  as  cures,  upon  the  discharging  surface,  or  the  scabs 
wnich  form ; the  hair  then  becomes  matted  together 


with  the  scabs,  and  the  whole  presents  a most  uncom- 
fortable appearance.  The  great  thing  in  these  cases  is 
to  keep  the  head  perfectly  free  from  scabs  by  judicious 
poulticing  (bread  and  water),  and  then  to  apply  to  the 
surface,  at  least  at  the  outset,  a little  oxide  of  zinc  oint- 
ment, which  can  be  got  from  any  chemist.  The  surface 
should  be  cleansed  every  day  with  sponging  or  poulticing, 
but  only  just  sufficient  to  loosen  the  scabs  and  not  to 
sodden  the  scalp.  These  cases  of  free  discharge  about 
the  head  (and  the  remarks  just  made  may  apply  to  those 
about  the  face)  are  generally  contingent  upon  the  exist- 
ence of  distinct  conditions  of  ill-health  or  mal-nutrition, 
that  require  cod  liver-oil  and  steel  wine,  with  alteratives  ; 
and  for  that  reason  it  is  best  at  once  to  seek  medical 
advice,  if  the  simple  plans  of  treatment  just  mentioned 
do  not  answer. 

Chilblains. — These  are  the  result  of  the  action  of  cold 
upon  the  skin  of  weakly  individuals  ; and  they  occur  on 
the  parts  of  the  body  most  distant  from  the  centres  of 
life,  so  to  speak — viz.,  the  nervous  centre  and  the  heart. 
The  cold  benumbs  the  foot  or  hand,  heel  or  ear,  or 
whatever  part  may  be  attacked,  arrests  its  circulation  and 
disorders  its  sensibility.  Then,  when  the  chilled  part 
is  brought  near  the  fire,  or  becomes  warm,  inflammation 
sets  in  with  troublesome  sensations.  Every  one  knows, 
by  common  report,  if  not  by  experience,  what  chilblains 
are,  how  they  itch,  and  thereby  torment  the  sufferer, 
and  how  they  crop  up  in  fresh  places  from  time  to  time, 
in  those  who  suffer  from  them,  in  the  winter-time.  It  is  a 
very  bad  plan  to  bring  the  feet  or  hands  too  near  the  fire 
after  being  out  in  the  cold,  as  the  heat,  acting  after 
the  chill,  induces  chilblains.  In  some  cases  the  inflam- 
mation is  . severe,  and  there  is  effusion  beneath  the  skin, 
which  gives  way,  so  that  what  is  called  a “broken” 
chilblain  is  produced.  Now  the  treatment  of  chilblains 
involves  the  employment  of  means  for  their  prevention,  in 
the  first  place  ; these  consist  in  the  use  of  garments  to 
keep  the  feet  and  hands  protected  from  the  cold—  such 
as  woollen  socks,  proper  exercise,  and,  if  there  is  a 
threatening  of  miscMef,  friction,  with  some  slight  stimu- 
lant, such  as  camphor  liniment.  If  the  subject  is  weak, 
tonics  must  be  given.  When  chilblains  have  formed, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  relieve  the  intolerable  itching 
by  sedatives  applied  locally,  and  then  to  use  stimulating 
friction.  When  they  are  not  broken,  any  of  the  following 
recipes  may  be  employed  : — 

No.  I. 

Soap  liniment  ...  ...  ...  2 ounces. 

Oil  of  Cajeput  ...  ...  2 drachms. 

Tincture  of  belladonna  ...  2 drachms. 

No.  2. 


Two  yolks  and  whites  of  egg. 

Spirits  of  turpentine  ...  ...  2 ounces.- 

Distilled  vinegar  ...  ...  2 ounces. 

To  be  well  shaken  together ; and  if  there  be  very  much 
itching  add  half  an  ounce  of  laudanum. 


No.  3. 


Strong  ammonia  solution 

...  i an  ounce. 

Camphor  liniment 

...  2 ounces. 

Laudanum  

...  I ounce. 

No.  4. 

Soap  liniment  ... 

...  2 ounces. 

Tincture  of  belladonna 

...  2 drachms. 

F riar’s  balsam  ... 

...  I drachm. 

Tincture  of  aconite 

...  2 drachms. 

Camphor  

...  10  grains. 

This  is  useful  in  allaying  itching. 

No.  5. — Dr.  Balfour,  of  the  Royal  Military  Asylum  at 
Chelsea,  uses  with  success  amongst  the  boys  there  equal 
parts  of  compound  tincture  of  iodine  and  strong  solution  of 
ammonia ; painting  it  in  night  and  morning  gently  with  a 
brush. 
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N.B. — These  recipes  are  not  to  be  used  to  broken 
chilblains. 

For  broken  chilblains  the  following  application  is  per- 
haps the  best.  It  should  be  applied  on  strips  of  lint 

Calamine  cerate  ...  ...  i ounce. 

Carbonate  of  lead  i drachm. 

Camphor  ...  5 grains. 

IVaris. — These  occur  mostly  about  the  hands,  also 
the  wrists,  the  forehead,  and  the  scalp,  particularly  in  the 
young  and  aged.  They  may  be  congenital,  solitary,  or 
in  the  form  of  a regular  crop  of  extensive  nature.  In  the 
latter  case  a long  course  of  arsenic  is  needed  for  their 
removal.  When  they  are  few,  they  may  be  got  rid  of 
readily  by  caustics.  Mason  Good,  an  eminent  writer, 
says  that  in  Sweden  they  are  destroyed  by  the  wart- 
eating grasshopper — the  Gryllus  verrucivoncs — with 
green  wings,  spotted  brown ; the  common  people  catching 
it  for  this  purpose  : and  it  is  reported  to  bite  off  the  wart, 
and  discharge  into  the  root  which  is  left  behind  a corrosive 
liquid.  In  some  parts  of  our  own  country  the  juice  of  the 
Chelidonium  majus  is  used  with  more  or  less  success ; but 
our  readers  had  better  trust  to  none  of  such  things,  but 
use  caustic  potash, 'or  acid  nitrate  of  mercury — ^both,  how- 
ever, powerful  things,  to  be  used  with  caution.  The  wart 
should  be  soaked  in  warm  water,  then  touched  each  day 
at  its  centre  with  a solution  of  caustic  potash  and  water  in 
equal  parts  until  it  becomes  sore.  The  solution  is  to  be 
applied  with  a piece  of  wood.  After  a few  applications  the 
wart  will  shrivel  and  come  away.  When  the  acid  nitrate 
of  mercury  is  used,  the  same  system  of  application  is  to 
be  followed,  but  the  acid  should  be  carefully  rubbed  on  to 
the  wart  until  it  smarts ; this  must  be  repeated  several 
times,  and  care  must  be  taken  that  the  acid  does  not 
trickle  over  the  skin  so  as  to  ulcerate  it. 

Corns. — These  always  arise  from  pressure.  They  are 
of  two  kinds,  soft  and  hard.  The  former  occur  between 
the  toes,  from  the  pressure  of  the  joints  of  the  smaller  toes 
against  the  skin  opposite.  Corns  are  not  limited  to  the 
feet,  but  are  seen  on  the  hands  of  workmen  who  use  tools 
that  press  much  on  the  palm  of  the  hand.  The  effect  of 
pressure  is  to  stimulate  the  skin,  then  to  cause  an 
increased  flow  of  blood  to  the  part  whose  activity  is 
excited,  so  that  the  cells  of  the  cuticle  are  more  rapidly 
produced  than  natural,  and  become  pressed  together  into 
what  we  know  as  corns.  In  the  soft  com  there  is  a collec- 
tion of  fluid  under  the  cuticle,  and  the  corn  is  constantly 
bathed  in  perspiration  ; so  that  we  have  a more  or  less 
circular  white  softish  elevation,  exuding  a moisture.  Now 
the  cure  of  corns  is  really  an  easy  matter.  The  first  thing 
is  to  have  an  easy  soft  boot,  with  a good  broad  square  toe, 
so  that  the  toes  of  the  feet  are  in  no  degree  pressed 
together.  Small-toed  boots  and  corns  go  together.  Then 
corns  must  be  soaked  in  warm  water,  scraped  or 
shaved  down,  touched  with  a little  acetic  acid  now  and 
again,  whilst  a corn-plaister  should  be  worn — we  mean  a 
circular  one  with  the  hole  in  the  centre,  so  as  to  take  off 
the  pressure  from  the  centre  of  the  corn.  The  sufferer 
should  never  wear  a boot  which  is  in  the  least  worn  away 
at  the  heel.  The  extraction  of  a corn  is  only  a temporary 
palliative.  It  does  not  remove  the  cause.  In  the  case  of  a 
soft  corn  we  must  take  care  to  be  very  cleanly,  to  remove 
as  much  of  the  white  loose  cuticle  as  we  can,  to  keep  the 
toes  betwixt  which  it  is,  separate  by  a bit  of  cotton  wool ; 
then  we  may  use  a little  “ glyceral  tannin,”  which  can  be 
got  at  the  chemist’s,  painting  it  in  each  night  for  a week 
or  so,  and  when  it  has  become  less  tender  and  moist  we 
may  apply  caustic  gently.  This  will  generally,  if  we  keep 
pressure  off  it,  remove  the  corn. 

Moles  and  Motherd  Marks. — These  may  usually 
be  removed  by  caustics,  or  by  ligaturing,  and  it  is  best 
that  they  be  destroyed  at  the  earliest  possible  time, 
because  they  frequently  increase  with  some  rapidity,  and 
fill  with  blood  to  an  extent  which  makes  their  removal  the 


more  difficult.  It  is  of  no  use  giving  further  details.  In 
all  cases  they  must  be  left  to  professional  treatment. 

Discolorations  of  the  Skin.  — These  are  of  various 
kinds.  We  shall  only  speak  of  the  more  common.  First 
we  have  freckles,  or  the  little  brown  specks  developed 
about  the  face  and  hands  in  the  summer-time  by  the 
action  of  the  sun  upon  the  skin  in  hot  weather.  There  is  a 
second  form,  which  occurs  on  the  covered  parts  of  those 
who  are  of  a bilious  temperament.  This  latter  form 
requires  careful  medical  treatment.  The  former  may 
be  more  or  less  removed  by  the  use  of  local  remedies 

No.  I. 

Elder-flower  ointment  ...  ...  i ounce. 

Sulphate  of  zinc,  finely  powdered  ...  25  grains. 

To  be  applied  with  the  finger  night  and  morning. 

No.  2. 

Sal-ammoniac  60  grains. 

Distilled  water  ...  ...  ...  i pint. 

Lavender  water  ...  ...  ...  i ounce. 

Bichloride  of  mercury  2 grains. 

To  be  used  with  a sponge  every  night  and  morning. 

No  3 is  an  elegant  form  : — 

Red  rose-leaves  ...  ...  ...  Jounce. 

Fresh  lemon-juice  ...  ...  ...  J pint. 

Rum  i pint. 

Digest  these  for  a day,  and  squeeze  away  the  fluid,  to  be 
used  by  means  of  a piece  of  sponge,  night  and  morning. 

No.  4- 

Carbonate  of  potash  ...  ...  ...  5 grains. 

Citrine  ointment  ...  ...  ...  i drachm. 

Otto  of  roses  ...  ...  ...  ...  f drop. 

Simple  cerate ...  ...  ...  ...  i ounce. 

To  be  smeared  on  every  night. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  persons  are  attacked 
with  a discoloration  about  the  chest,  especially  where 
flannel  is  worn.  The  parts  become  itchy— slightly  red, 
perhaps — and  then  little  light  pale  straw-coloured  spots 
appear  on  the  front  of  the  chest  ; they  itch,  and  a few 
bran-like  scales  can  be  scratched  from  off  the  patches, 
which  gradually  join,  and  form  a pale,  fawn-coloured 
eruption.  This  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a vegetable 
parasite,  and  is  called  Chloasma.  It  is  readily  cured  by 
first  washing  the  skin  with  soap  and  water,  in  order  to 
get  away  the  natural  fatty  matter,  and  then  applying 
freely  what  are  called  parasiticides,  viz.,  agents  that  de- 
stroy vegetable  life.  The  recij>e  No.  2,  recommended 
above  for  discolorations,  may  be  given  a trial  This  should 
be  applied  night  and  morning  after  the  use  of  soap,  and 
be  continued  for  three  weeks  or  so.  If  this  do  not  radi- 
cally cure  the  affection,  medical  advice  must  be  sought, 
since  stronger  remedies  of  an  active  kind  will  be  needed, 
and  most  likely  internal  medicines. 

Chapped  Hands  and  Lips. — These  are  well  known,  and 
equally  simple  to  cure.  Those  persons  whose  hands  are 
constantly  in  the  wet  in  cold  weather,  get  chapped  hands 
because  they  make  the  skin  thereby  moist  and  soft,  and 
remove  the  natural  fatty  secretion,  which  is  protective 
against  cold.  It  is  said  that  those  who  work  amongst 
tallow  and  oil  never  get  chaps  of  any  kind  ; and  this 
simple  fact  is  in  keeping  with  the  proper  mode  of  curing 
chapped  hands,  which  is  to  keep  the  hands  as  dry  as 
possible,  and  to  apply  a layer  of  grease  night  and  morn- 
ing. Cold  cream,  or  a little  weak  zinc  or  camphor  oint- 
ment, will  do.  Where  the  hands  are  livid  and  cold,  it 
will  be  well  to  use  the  camphor-balls  sold  in  the  shops. 
Occasionally  an  ugly  and  obstinate  crack  occurs.  This 
may  be  cured  by  applying  a little  friar’s  balsam  once  or 
twice,  or  if  it  be  in  the  middle  of  the  lip,  by  drawing  the 
two  sides  together  and  keeping  thern^ in  close  apposition, 
when  the  crack  heals.  The  muscles  about  the  mouth  in 
constant  action  tend  to  stretch  open  the  crack,  and  to 
prevent  it  healing. 
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FURNITURE.— II. 

THE  GENERAL  FURNITURE  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

From  the  kitchens  we  proceed  upwards  to  the  passage, 
by  custom  termed  a hall,  but  which  is  either  a large  room 
at  the  entrance  to  the  dining  and  other  rooms,  or,  as  is 
most  frequently  the  case  in  modern  houses,  a passage 
more  or  less  narrow.  It  is  certainly  bad  taste  to  crowd 
into  what  is  generally  a limited  space  the  furniture  fitting 
only  for  a large  hall;  but  how  often  are  seen  pictures 
crowded  on  the  wall  as  at  the  entrance  to  a photo- 
grapher’s studio,  and  heavy  chairs  and  tables  that  have 
perhaps  seen  service  in  a more  appropriate  place!  In 
small  houses  the  passages  are  generally  so  narrow  as  to 
admit  only  of  one  chair,  a table,  and  a hat-rack — these 
are  all  inexpensive  matters ; but  where  means  will  permit, 
a hat  and  umbrella  stand,  with  table,  and  looking-glass 
above  it,  and  all  arranged  in  one  piece,  makes  the  most 
compact,  complete,  and  handsome  article  of  furniture. 
Some  of  these  stands  have  the  framework  made  in 
painted  iron,  the  paint  being  a mixture  of  colours  resem- 
blkig  a grey  agate  stone  more  than  any  other  tint,  and 
which  really  looks  light  and  elegant.  An  oak — that  is, 
wood  painted  and  grained  as  oak — hat  and  umbrella 
stand  can  be  purchased  for  30s. ; but  oak  furniture  is  out 
of  place  except  in  large  halls.  Mahogany  is  best  for 
passages.  A mahogany  hat-rack,  with  brass  hangers 
tipped  with  white  china,  will  cost  los.  6d.  There  are 
some  long  narrow  tables  with  turned  legs,  but  without  a 
drawer  for  hat  and  clothes  brushes,  that  can  be  purchased 
for  a guinea.  A plain  mahogany  hall-table,  with  drawers, 
will  cost  £^2.  A mahogany  hall-chair  can  be  had  for  15s. 
A folding  iron  chair,  with  cane  seat  and  back,  is  an 
excellent  substitute  for  the  usual  chair  seen  in  passages, 
as  it  is  cheaper,  more  comfortable  to  sit  on,  does  not 
require  so  much  cleaning,  and  may  be  pressed  into  instant 
service,  either  in  a room  or  in  a garden  where  a heavy 
hall-chair  could  not  be  carried  about.  Heaviness,  as 
regards  weight,  seems  to  be  a characteristic  of  much 
modern  furniture,  but  has  no  apparent  advantage — light- 
ness, with  strength  of  joint,  glue,  and  screw  being 
generally  attainable. 

A gas-light  in  a passage  should  spring  from  the  wall 
opposite  to  and  between  the  doors  of  the  two  sitting- 
rooms,  the  projecting  gas-pipe  having  a movable  joint. 
Thus  one  gas-jet  will  light  a portion  of  the  staircase,  the 
passage  in  its  whole  length,  and  prevent  a stranger  from 
stumbling  into  either  room  when  both  are  unlighted. 
Also,  the  gas  can  be  turned  back  against  the  wall,  as  far 
as  the  ground-glass  globe  will  permit,  to  allow  of  the 
removal  of  furniture  or  trunks.  In  large  halls  this  arrange- 
ment would  not  be  suitable.  The  floor-cloth  should  be 
the  width  of  the  passage,  but  if  it  be  not,  the  floor  on 
each  side  should  be  painted  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
ground  of  the  floor-cloth — by  no  means  of  a different 
tint.  The  most  useful  colour  for  wear  is  a very  light 
yellow-brown,  having  a dark  brown  pattern  upon  it.  The 
cloth  is  primed  with  much  the  same  tint,  hence  if  the 
pattern  wear  off  the  defect  is  not  so  much  seen.  When 
there  is  much  walking  over  it,  a narrow  strip  of  stair- 
carpet,  which  may  be  of  bordered  felt,  inexpensive  and 
efficient,  should  be  laid  down ; it  will  save  the  oil-cloth 
very  much ; but  this,  however,  must  be  taken  up  every 
day  and  swept  underneath,  otherwise  the  grit  and  dust 
will  very  soon  abrade  the  surface  of  the  cloth  underneath 
it.  Oil-cloth  is  very  quickly  destroyed  by  cleaning  it  with 
soap  and  soda,  which,  in  taking  off  the  dirt,  remove  the 
paint  also.  The  use  of  warm  water  and  a clean  flannel, 
with  a clean  cloth  afterwards  to  wipe  it  dry,  once  a week, 
will  keep  it  fresh  without  injury.  Once  a month  a scrub- 
bing-brush may  be  used,  but  no  soap  or  soda. 

In  houses  where  the  passage  is  large  enough  to  be 
termed  a hall,  a design  on  the  oil-cloth  in  imitation  of 


encaustic  tiles  looks  very  well,  and  in  one  of  large  dimen- 
sions real  tiles  should  be  employed.  These  are  occasion- 
ally troublesome  by  getting  loose,  and  a man-servant 
should  know  what  cement  or  mortar  to  use  in  resetting 
them ; but  with  tiles,  or  their  imitation,  the  surroundings 
should  harmonise.  The  staircase,  when  it  faces  the 
door,  plays  an  important  part  in  the  look  and  degree 
of  respectability  which  attach  to  a house;  but  there  is 
one  especial  nuisance  in  modern  town  houses  of  moderate 
rental — say  from  forty  to  seventy  pounds — that  the  stair- 
cases are  usually  exceedingly  narrow  and  mean-looking — 
a defect  which  cannot  be  avoided. 

To  grain  the  stairs  and  varnish  them  is  at  first  an 
expensive  process  to  the  tenant,  but  it  is  the  most  lasting, 
inasmuch  as  they  can  be  re-varnished  every  six  months, 
by  any  one  in  the  house,  with  but  very  little  expense  of 
material  and  of  labour.  An  oil-man  will  always  recom- 
mend the  proper  varnish,  but  oak  varnish  has  been  found 
to  answer  extremely  well. 

In  the  matter  of  stair-carpets,  as  a rule  the  softest 
texture  is  the  best.  The  hard  Dutch  carpets  wear  out 
directly.  The  real  Venetian  are  the  best,  but  are  now 
rarely  to  be  obtained.  We  cannot  point  out  particularly 
the  kind  of  carpet  which  should  be  bought,  other  than  the 
best  Brussels,  if  it  can  be  had ; this  lasts  a very  long  time 
with  care — that  is,  care  in  sweeping  it  with  a soft  brush — 
not  scrubbing  it  with  the  hard  side  of  a baluster-brush,  as 
most  servants  will  if  they  are  let  alone.  Much  injury 
arises  to  all  carpets  from  servants  being  allowed  to  run 
about  with  high-heeled  and  sometimes  nailed  boots. 
The  only  way  to  get  over  the  difficulty  is,  when  engaging 
them,  to  mention  that  only  house-slippers  can  be  allowed 
to  be  worn  by  them  in  the  house. 

Stair-carpets  should  be  in  length  a yard  longer  than  is 
needful  for  each  flight  of  stairs,  so  that  when  they  are 
taken  up  for  shaking  (not  beating),  they  may  not  be  put 
down  again  in  the  same  creases,  and  thus  at  a trifling 
expense  the  carpets  will  wear  as  long  again  as  by  the 
usual  method  of  exact  measurement.  The  length  required 
is  ascertained  by  allowing  half  a yard  for  each  stair,  and 
adding  to  this  the  length  needed  for  the  landings.  Thick 
brown  paper  should  be  laid  down  under  the  carpet,  other- 
wise the  latter  will  soon  be  worn  out.  “ Corticene  floor- 
covering” is  a new  and  much-recommended  material 
as  a substitute  for  oil-cloths.  It  can  be  obtained  (with 
borders  of  any  width)  at  from  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  per  yard  ; an 
18-inch  border  at  2s.  Brass  stair-rods  of  the  ordinary 
kind  are  not  expensive,  and  the  stair-eyes  are  purchased 
by  the  dozen.  Rooms  with  folding  doors  are  the  most 
convenient  for  a small  house,  as  the  doors  may  be  closed 
at  pleasure ; but  both  rooms  should  be  similarly  furnished 
as  far  as  the  carpet,  chairs,  and  curtains  are  concerned. 
Felt  carpet  is  to  be  had  in  suitable  tints;  it  is  not  ex- 
pensive, and  is  easily  made,  and,  when  good,  will  wear 
tolerably  well  There  are  many  advantages  in  a felt 
carpet : not  among  the  least  is  that  when  it  is  worn  out 
in  the  centre,  the  sides  which  are  good  can  be  cut  off, 
bound,  and  arranged  for  bedside  carpets ; and  that  which 
is  very  much  worn  serves  instead  of  buying  house-flannel 
for  cleaning  doorsteps,  kitchen  hearths,  and  other  rough 
work.  But  if  a carpet  be  cut  through  the  worn  part,  and 
the  two  unworn  sides  be  joined  together,  and  the  worn 
part  be  placed  against  the  wall,  a most  undesirable 
impression  of  dust,  and  of  the  carpet  never  being  swept 
underneath  the  chairs,  will  be  conveyed.  For  this  reason 
felt  carpets  are  not  convertible  for  the  same  rooms,  and 
this  is  a disadvantage.  Also,  when  taken  up  for  shaking, 
the  felt  shrinks,  and  cannot  without  trouble  be  stretched 
to  fit  the  same  room  again ; and  even  if  pieces  have  been 
turned  down  all  round  to  allow  of  this  shrinking,  yet  the 
bright  colours  of  the  unworn  edges  contrast  unfavourably 
with  the  worn  portion. 

Kidderminster  carpets  of  a good  quality  are  almost 
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indestructible,  and  having  two  surfaces  they  are  really 
double.  They  are  soft  to  the  touch,  being  all  wool;  if 
hard,  the  wool  is  mixed  with  hemp  or  other  harsh  sub- 
stance, and  will  then  quickly  wear  out.  They  will  wash 
well — a process  neither  difficult  nor  troublesome  when 
done  at  home — and  wear  better  after  the  process  than 
previously;  but  allowance  will  have  to  be  made  in  the 
quantity  of  carpet  purchased  for  the  shrinking  occasioned 
by  this  cleansing.  The  designs  on  Kidderminster  carpets 
are  rarely  ever  suitable  for  sitting-rooms,  the  green  moss 
or  small  green-and-black  coral  pattern  excepted.  These 
are  in  good  taste,  but  cannot  everywhere  be  met  with, 
and  are  expensive.  Some  really  good  woven  imitations 
of  this  kind  of  carpet,  in  pattern  and  quality,  are  to  be 
met  with  in  wide  width  for  3s.  6d.  or  4s.  a yard. 

The  quality  of  Brussels  or  velvet-pile  carpets  may  be 
ascertained  in  the  same  way  that  a lady  tests  the  excel- 
lence of  her  velvets — by  bending  down  the  surface  of  the 
fabric  with  the  lines  running  lengthways ; it  will  then  be 
seen  how  dose  the  lines  of  wool  are  to  each  other,  and 
upon  this  degree  of  closeness  depends  the  quality  of  the 
carpeting.  Also,  if  the  back  of  the  carpet — that  is,  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  wool 
is  woven — looks  coarse  and  loose, 
it  will  wear  badly. 

Tapestry  carpeting  is  distin- 
guished from  Brussels  by  each 
colour  of  the  latter  being  woven 
in  separately,  the  wool  never 
being  cut,  but  carried  over  or 
underneath  another  colour ; while 
tapestry  is  woven  entirely  of  one 
tint,  and  then  the  brightest,  most 
attractive  colours  are  printed 
upon  it.  Of  course  this  cannot 
wear  like  Brussels,  neither  can 
the  gradations  of  shade  or  luxu- 
riance of  tint  be  found  in  the 
latter  as  in  tapestry  ; so  a pur- 
chaser has  to  choose  between 
strength  and  beauty.  A Brussels 
carpet  having  many  colours  is  very  expensive,  but  it 
wears  well. 

Finger-plates  of  white  china  are  easily  put  on,  and 
prevent  finger-marks ; but  they  should  be  fixed  both  above 
and  below  the  key-hole,  and  as  close  to  it  and  the  edge  of 
the  door  as  possible. 

In  the  two  rooms  there  will  need  to  be — a couch,  one 
or  two  easy-chairs,  eight  other  chairs,  and  a chiffonnier, 
one  centre-table,  also  one  to  form  a dining-table  in  the 
back  room.  In  most  houses,  low-rented  ones  excepted, 
the  useful  low  cupboards  have  gone  much  out  of  fashion ; 
the  upper  part  of  these,  where  they  exist,  above  the  top 
slab,  should  be  utilised  as  book-cases,  which  are  not 
difficult  to  make,  nor  expensive  to  have  made,  consisting 
entirely  of  shelves ; but  whatever  number  they  may  be, 
each  should  have  a strip  of  leather  or  leather-cloth  two 
inches  in  depth,  to  protect  the  upper  part  of  the  books 
from  dust. 

A Chiffonnier  is  one  of  the  most  useful  pieces  of 
furniture  in  every  room.  When  made  plainly  of  ma- 
hogany it  does  duty  for  a sideboard  where  the  latter  would 
be  too  expensive  an  article,  or  the  room  too  small  to 
admit  one.  If  it  be  placed  in  the  front  and  superior  room, 
the  addition  of  glass  in  the  doors  and  back  makes  a room 
look  lighter  and  gayer,  but  this  adds  somewhat  consider- 
ably to  the  expense.  Glass  does  not  look  well  set  in 
mahogany ; it  should  have  rosewood  or  walnut,  in  which 
woods  a very  pretty  chiffonnier  can  be  obtained  at  from 
six  to  eight  pounds — but  then  the  tables  and  chairs  should 
match. 

Chairs. — The  best  material  for  covering  chairs  is  Utrecht 
plush,  which  will  bear  excessive  use  for  twenty  years.  It 


has  never  been  made  popular  in  England  by  furniture 
makers,  but  it  is  the  most  economical,  even  if  the  expense 
be  greater  in  the  first  instance  than  woollen  rep,  which  is 
the  next  best  thing  to  it.  The  latter  must  be  all  wool, 
otherwise  there  is  no  wear  in  it ; very  good  can  be  had 
from  6s.  to  los.  a yard,  double  width.  It  is  best  to  pur- 
chase the  chairs  ready  covered ; still,  old  ones  may  be 
made  to  look  like  new,  and  be  covered  at  home  with 
comparatively  little  expense.  In  the  back  sitting-room 
there  should  be  a dining-table,  which  may  have  a deal  top 
if  expense  be  an  object.  Its  size  must  depend  upon  that 
of  the  room.  And  here  we  recommend  that,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  meals  of  the  family  should  be  taken  in  the 
back  room. 

Easy  Chairs. — There  is  more  care  required  in  the 
selection  of  these  necessary  articles  than  in  almost  any 
other.  Some  appear  as  if  they  were  arranged  rather  for 
penitential  chairs  than  anything  else.  The  back  aches, 
or  the  neck  becomes  stiff,  when  sitting  in  them,  although 
perhaps  they  look  truly  comfortable  till  they  are  tried. 
The  cane-seated  arm-chairs  (Fig.  i)  are  useful  and  inex- 
pensive, but  are  a nuisance  if  they  creak.  The  very  best  of 
them  may  be  had  for  17s.  6d. ; 
also  one  of  the  same  kind  termed 
the  Derby  chair,  which  is  without 
arms,  and  if  not  cane-seated  to 
match  the  arm-chair,  is  made  of 
laths,  the  cost  being  about  4s.  6d. 
This  can  be  padded,  cushioned, 
and  covered  in  chintz  or  worsted 
rep,  and  thus  it  makes  a most 
comfortable  easy-chair  for  a lady, 
in  which  she  can  work  or  read ; 
quite  as  pleasant  to  sit  in  as 
many  of  the  more  expensive. 
Our  engraving  will  show  the  kind 
that  is  meant. 

Wmdow-cur tains. — F or  these 
the  best  material  is  good  woollen 
damask  ; it  wears  well  and  keeps 
its  colour,  and  may  be  after  four 
years  re-dipped  and  calendered,  and  will  look  like  new. 
Very  good  quality  can  be  purchased  for  less  than  5s.  a 
yard,  double  width.  Good  rep  will  cost  double  the  price, 
and  is  only  suitable  for  lofty  and  large  rooms. 

A Chimney-glass,  by  its  shape  or  size,  gives  either  a 
common  or  a refined  aspect  to  a room.  If  it  be  possible 
to  afford  one  higher  than  it  is  broad,  but  nearly  the 
breadth  of  the  chimney-piece,  it  will  look  far  better  than 
one  which  is  wider  than  it  is  high.  Very  good  ones  indeed 
may  be  purchased  for  ^5  ; and  it  is  better  to  sacrifice 
something  else  in  the  room,  and  expend  the  money  on  a 
good  glass.  One  with  a neat-patterned  frame,  gilt  all 
round,  with  scrolls  at  the  bottom  of  the  two  sides,  always 
looks  well  and  appropriate ; while  glasses  with  a non- 
descript gilt  ornament  in  the  centre  of  the  top  look  pre- 
tentious and  vulgar. 

Fenders  atid  Fire-irons,  more  in  their  shape  than  their 
quality,  give  a look  of  refinement  and  culture  about  the 
room.  The  pretty  twisted  irons,  neither  too  small  nor 
too  large  for  the  grate,  should  be  chosen  rather  than 
those  with  a plain  surface.  The  first  are  more  easily  kept 
clean  than  the  last,  and  do  not  look  so  shabby  if  they 
have  been  neglected  in  the  cleaning  ; but  if  they  be 
cleaned  daily,  and  the  bright  poker  and  shovel  are  used 
as  much  as  they  need  to  be,  they  are  easily  kept  bright, 
unless  ruined  by  the  dangerous  practice  of  putting  the 
poker  into  the  fire,  and  letting  it  remain  till  red-hot.  A 
plain  fender,  bronzed,  with  a flat  steel  rim,  upon  which 
the  feet  may  be  put  to  warm  if  needed,  looks  better  than 
one  of  a more  elaborate  pattern,  which  is  difficult  to  keep 
free  from  dust. 

It  would  be  quite  useless,  in  these  days  of  “ follow  my 


Fig.  I. 
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leader,”  to  suggest  how  much  more  comfortable  and  con- 
venient the  old  squab  sofa  is,  with  its  square  mattress  and 
cushions,  than  the  more  modern  but  unmeaning  couch, 
with  a scroll  end,  pretty  to  look  at,  but  neither  comfort- 
able nor  so  pleasant  for  use.  In  France  couches  look 
their  best,  and  do  duty  for  sofas  during  the  day,  but  at 
night  they  can  be  carried  into  any  bed-room,  uncovered, 
the  two  scrolls  at  the  end  turned  down,  and  the  cushions 
taken  off,  when  a luxurious  spring  mattress  is  revealed, 
upon  which  the  cushions  are  replaced,  and  a good,  com- 
fortable bed  is  at  once  arranged.  However,  this  con- 
trivance has  not  yet  been  introduced  into  England.  As  a 
covering  for  a couch,  the  American  leather-cloth  wears 
badly,  though  it  is  rapidly  superseding  the  use  of  horse- 
hair. But  better  than  the  former  is  a good  dark  green 
Coburg  cloth ; it  wears  well,  and  can  be  replaced  when 
shabby  at  small  expense. 


HOUSEHOLD  AMUSEMENTS. -I. 

It  is  related  of  one  of  England’s  greatest  statesmen, 
that  some  one  calling  to  see  him  unexpectedly  on  grave 
political  affairs,  found  him,  not  absorbed  in  state  papers 
and  official  documents,  but  on  all  fours  in  his  nursery, 
with  his  children  romping  upon  and  around  him.  And 
of  another  eminent  man,  the  late  Earl  of  Derby,  it  has 
been,  recorded,  in  a graceful  tribute  paid  to  his  memory, 
that  while  at  times  he  would  seek  recreation  from  political 
labours  in  the  translation  of  Homer,  at  others  he  loved  to 
find  it  in 

Making  some  wonder  for  a happy  child/* 

Many  other  instances  might  be  quoted  to  prove  that  the 
busiest  and  greatest  men,  as  well  as  the  humblest,  have 
often  found  delight  and  solace  in  participation  in  the 
amusements  of  youth  in  their  own  households.  Not,  there- 
fore, the  young  only,  but  also  those  in  more  advanced 
life,  the  best  among  us  feel  that  it  is  desirable  to  cultivate 
the  recreations  of  home,  and  to  be  ready  at  times  for  frolic 
and  the  innocent  enjoyment  of  household  pastimes.  We 
shall  try,  in  a series  of  papers,  to  guide  all  who  may  read 
this  work  in  the  choice  of  such  recreations,  by  giving  a 
description  of  many  which  are  familiar,  and  of  others 
less  generally  known ; sometimes  choosing  the  simplest 
in-door  games,  and  at  others,  commenting  on  pastimes 
of  a more  intricate  character,  and  thus  enabling  all  to 
select  the  amusement  which  is  most  suited  to  the  tastes 
and  circumstances  both  of  themselves  and  those  around 
them. 

The  dark  evenings  of  winter  and  early  spring  call  into 
request  games  for  round  parties,  and  we  shall  devote  the 
present  paper  to  some  of  theses  To  commence  with  a 
very  simple  one,  we  will  describe  a game  of  German 
origin,  known  as 

The  Ball  of  Wool. — The  party  are  seated  round  a table, 
from  which  the  cloth  must  be  drawn.  A little  wool  is'  rolled 
up  into  the  form  of  a ball,  and  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
table.  The  company  then  commence  to  blow  upon  it,  each 
one  trying  to  drive  it  awa,y  from  his  own  direction,  and 
the  object  of  all  being  to  blow  it  off,  so  that  the  person 
by  whose  right  side  it  falls  may  pay  a forfeit.  The  longer 
the  ball  is  kept  on  the  table  by  the  opposing  puffs  of  the 
surrounding  party,  the  inore  amusing  the  game  becomes,, 
as  the  distended  cheeks  and  zealous  exertions  of  the 
players  afford  mirth  to  lookers-on  as  well  as  to  them-: 
selves. 

Similar  to  this  is  a game  called  “ Blowing  the  Feather,” 
in  which  a small  feather  set  floating  in  the  air  answers 
the  same  purpose  as  the  ball  upon  the  table.  The  forfeit 
falls  to  the  individual  whose  puff  is  ineffectual  in  keeping 
the  feather  afloat,  or  who  suffers  it  to  drop  when  it 
reaches  him. 


Of  a different  character,  and  still  more  comic  in  its 
results,  is  a game  called 

Shadows. — This  game,  sometimes  called  “ Shadow  Buff,” 
is  productive  of  much  amusement  in  a round  party.  It 
consists  in  the  detection  of  the  individuals  who  compose 
the  company  by  their  shadows  ; but  these  they  are  at 
liberty  to  disguise  as  much  as  possible.  The  following  is 
the  method  pursued  : — 

A white  tablecloth  or  a sheet  is  suspended  on  one  side 
of  the  apartment,  and,  at  a short  distance  before  this 
sheet,  one  of  the  party,  chos'en  for  the  purpose,  is  seated 
upon  either  the  ground  or  a low  stool,  with  his  face 
directed  towards  the  cloth.  Behind  him,  on  the  farther 
side  of  the  apartment,  the  table  is  placed,  and  upon  it  a 
lamp  or  taper,  aU  other  lights  in  the  apartment  being 
extinguished.  Each  of  the  company  in  turn  passes  before 
the  lamp  and  behind  the  person  who  is  gazing  upon  the 
cloth,  which  thus  receives  a strong  shadow.  If  the 
individual  seated  can  name  the  person  whose  shadow  is 
thus  thrown,  the  latter  has  to  pay  a forfeit,  or  to  take  the 
place  of  the  guesser,  as  may  be  agreed  upon.  It  would 
be  easy,  in  playing  this  game,  to  detect  particular 
individuals  if  they  passed  in  their  natural  attitude ; but 
they  are  free  to  change  this  as  much  as  lies  in  their  power, 
by  stooping,  standing  more  erect  than  usual,  bending  the 
limbs,  or  using  the  arms  in  any  way  calculated  to  obscure 
the  outline  of  the  shadow  and  render  it  difficult  of 
detection.  An  alteration  in  costume,  such  as  turning  up 
the  collar  or  changing  the  coat,  if  a gentleman,  and 
enveloping  the  head  in  a hood,  in  the  case  of  a lady,  is 
also  allowable.  The  game  gives  rise  to  a good  deal  of 
ingenuity  in  this  fashion,  and  may  often  proceed  for  some 
time  before  many  forfeits  have  resulted. 

The  Messettger. — The  party  are  seated  in  line,  or  round 
the  sides  of  the  room,  and  some  one  previously  appointed 
enters  with  the  message,  “My  master  sends  me  to  you, 
madam,”-  or  “ sir,”  as  the  case  may  be,  directed  to  any 
individual  he  may  select  at  his  option.  “ What  for  ? ” is 
the  natural  inquiry.  “ To  do  as  I do  and  with  this  the 
messenger  commences  to  perform  some  antic,  which  the 
lady^or  gentleman  must  imitate — say  he  wags  his  head 
from  side  to  side,  or  taps  with  one  foot  incessantly  on  the 
floor.  The  person  whose  duty  it  is  to  obey  commands  his 
neighbour  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  to  “ Do  as  I do,”  also  ; 
and  so  on  until  the  whole  company  are  in  motion,  when 
the  messenger  leaves  the  room,  re-entering  it  with  fresh 
injunctions.  While  the  messenger  is  in  the  room  he  must 
see  his  master’s  will  obeyed,  and  no  one  must  stop  from 
the  movement  without  suffering  a forfeit.  The  messenger 
should  be  some  one  ingenious  in  making  the  antics 
ludicrous,  and  yet  kept  within  moderate  bounds,  and  the 
game  will  not  fail  to  produce  shouts  of  laughter. 

Among  the  other  tricks  which  may  be  commended  are 
such  as  rocking  the  body  to  and  fro,  wiping  the  eyes  with 
a pocket-handkerchief,  yawning,  whistling,  stroking  the 
chin  or  the  beard,  and  making  any  grimace. 

Another  game,  of  much  the  same  character,  is  known 
by  the  title,  “ Thus  says  the  Grand  Seignor.”  The  chief 
difference  is  that  the  first  player  is  stationed  in  the  centre 
of  the  room,  and  prefaces  his  movements,  which  the  others 
must  all  follow,  by  the  above  words.  If  he  varies  his 
command,  by  framing  it,  So  says  the  Grand  Seignor,” 
the  party  must,  remain  still,  and  decline  to  follow  his 
example.  Any  one  who  moves  when  he  begins  with 
“ So,”  or  does  not  .follow  him  when  he  commences  with 
“ Thus,”  has  to  pay  a forfeit. 

Magic  Music. — In  this  game  a player  is  seated  at  the 
piano,  and  one  of  the  others  leaves  the  room,  while  the 
company  decides  what  the  last-mentioned  is  to  do  on  his 
return.  When  called  in,  he  is  given  a hint,  but  only  a hint, 
of  what  he  is  expected  to  do.  We  will  suppose  that  he  is 
told  that  he  is  to  “ make  an  offering  to  a certain  lady.” 
He  is  left  to  himself  as  to  what  the  offering  may  be,  but 
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he  must  guess  the  lady  to  whom  it  is  to  be  offered,  and 
offer  to  each  in  succession  until  he  discovers  the  in- 
dividual selected.  The  musical  part  of  the  performance 
is  this  : When  he  re-enters  the  room,  the  person  at  the 
piano  commences  to  play  some  piece,  with  a moderate 
degree  of  vigour.  As  the  guesser  approaches  the  right 
lady,  or  the  right  thing  to  be  done,  whatever  its  nature, 
the  music  becomes  louder  or  quicker ; but  if  he  appears 
to  be  going  farther  and  farther  from  his  appointed  task, 
the  music  becomes  softer  and  softer,  until  it  is  scarcely 
heard.  This  gives  him  a clue  as  to  whether  he  is  on  the 
right  scent,  or  otherwise.  If  there  is  no  piano  in  the 
room,  the  “ magic 
music”  may  be  of 
another  character. 

It  may  consist  in 
thetinklingor  clash- 
ing together  of  any 
articles  that  will 
emit  either  a har- 
monious or  a dis- 
cordant sound, 
according  to  the 
degree  of  hilarity 
or  boisterousness  to 
which  the  age  and 
other  circumstances 
of  the  company  dis- 
pose them.  But, 
played  with  a little 
tact,  the  game  in 
any  of  its  forms  will 
be  found  amusing. 

We  have  had 
occasion  to  men- 
tion forfeits  ; and 
as  those  form  an 
important  element 
in  many  in  - door 
games,  we  shall  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  them  in  our 
next  paper,  in  which  we  hope, 
at  the  same  time,  to  introduce 
to  the  notice  of  our  younger 

readers  several  novel  amusements,  which  in  the  long 
evenings  they  may  find  especially  acceptable. 
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DOORS. 

An  ordinary  frame  door  will  supply  good  practice  chiefly 
in  the  mortice  and  tenon  joint,  and  will  be  a capital 
example  of  the  principle  of  joinery — to  build  up  of  sepa- 
rate pieces  a fabric  of  lighter  weight  and  greater  strength 
than  if  solid,  and  also  so  pieced  together  as  not  to  be 
affected  to  any  extent  by  changes  in  the  atmosphere. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  article  on  Wood  that 
the  tendency  of  boards  to  shrink  or  expand  is  in  the 
direction  of  the  width  and  not  of  length.  If  a door  is 
made  up  of  boards  simply  fastened  edge  to  edge,  the 
expansion  of  its  width  will  be  very  considerable,  while  its 
length  remains  the  same.  Therefore,  if  a “ ledge”  door, 
as  it  is  termed,  fits  in  damp  weather,  in  dry  it  will  be 
smaller  and  too  loose.  Ledge  doors  are  made  by  placing 
boards  together  edge  to  edge,  and  strengthened  with  two 
or  three  ledges  or  battens  nailed  across  the  back,  but 
these  are  only  suited  for  common  work. 

Fig.  50  shows  that  the  essential  principle  in  the  proper 
constniction  of  an  ordinary  frame  and  panel  door  is  such 
a combination  of  length  and  width  of  grain  as  reduces 
the  possibility  of  expansion  or  contraction  to  a minimum. 
The  frame  consists  of  the  styles  or  vertical  pieces,  degf, 
and  the  rails  or  horizontal  bars,  A n c.  The  method  by 
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which  they  are  firmly  united  is  seen  in  Fig.  51,  in  which 
each  piece  is  detached  and  lettered  to  show  where  each 
joint  is'  made.  The  styles,  DEGF  should  be  about  four 
inches  wide,  and  from  one  and  a quarter  to  two  inches  in 
thickness,  and  the  rails  of  the  same  thickness,  but  only 
the  top  rail.  A,  of  the  same  width ; the  middle  and  lower 
rails,  B C,  being  about  double  the  width  of  the  styles. 
The  middle  styles  are  tenoned  into  the  middle  rail  at  d 
and  /,  and  into  the  upper  and  lower  at  b and  j.  The  side 
styles  are  then  morticed  at  <i  cfh,  to  fit  the  tenons 
corresponding  on  the  rails- 

H I J K show  the  panels,  which  are  of  much  thinner  ma- 
terial, usually  about 
one-third,  and 
which  are,  as  will 
be  seen,  larger  than 
the  spaces  in  the 
frame  which  they 
occupy  visibly.  On 
the  inner  edges  of 
both  styles  and 
frames,  a groove  is 
planed  out  with  a 
plough  of  the  exact 
width  of  the  thick- 
ness of  the  panel, 
and  about  half  an 
inch  in  depth.  Into 
these  grooves  the 
panels  are  loosely 
* fitted,  and  the  outer 
styles  are  driven 
into  their  respec- 
tive mortices,  and 
wedged  up  as  usuaL 
The  panels  not  quite 
filling  up  the  groove 
in  their  width^  have 
a slight  amount  of 
room  for  expansion.  The  dotted 
line  Imno,  Fig.  50,  shows  the 
room  occupied  by  the  panel. 
The  corners  formed  between 
the  frame  edge  and  panel  are 
to  be  filled  in  with  a bead  or  moulding,  which  must 
be  cut  to  the  exact  size,  and  accurately  bevelled  at 
each  corner,  .s  These  mouldings  are  fitted  by  means  of 
brads  to  one  or  both  sides  of  the  door,  according 
to  circumstances,  and  are  merely  ornamental.  Fig.  52 
is  a section  across  the  door  in  the  middle  of  the 
panels,  and  shows  the  whole  arrangement  very  clearly, 
D E F being  the  styles,  and  H I the  panels.  Fig.  53 
shows  enlarged  section  of  the  joint  of  the  style  A and 
panel  B,  and  shows  the  moulding  c fitted  in  the  corner. 
This  panel  is  used  for  light  doors  for  inside  work,  a 
stronger  variety  being  needed  for  the  outside  doors,  which 
require  much  greater  strength.  ' This  panel  is  of  double 
thickness,  and  is  tongued  to  fit  the  groove  in  the  styles 
and  rails,  as  in  Fig.  54,  and  is  indented  only  on  the  front 
or  outside,  the  back  being  flush  with  the  surface  of  the 
frame  ; the  edges  of  the  panel  at  the  back  are  usually 
beaded,  as  at  D.  The  corners  in  the  front  are  filled  in  with 
the  moulding,  c.  We  have  taken  as  an  example  a four- 
panelled  door,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  the  construction 
being  similar  for  six,  the  usual  number.  In  a six-panel 
door  the  top  rail  is  known  by  that  name,  the  next  is  the 
frieze  rail,  the  next  the  middle  or  lock  rail,  and  the  last  the 
bottom  rail.  The  panels  are  also  distinguished  by  the 
same  names.  The  lock  is  let  intojthe  door  at  either  e or  /, 
and  does  not  show,  except  from  the  edge.  The  hinges  are 
fixed  near  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  styles,  on  the  side 
opposite  to  the  lock,  but,  of  course,  must  not  be  placed  at 
a part  where  the  style  is  weakened  by  the  mortice. 
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SCREEN-MAKING. 

Many  useful  and  amusing  occupations  can  be  recom- 
mended for  long  evenings,  and  among  such  occupations 
we  reckon  especially  those  which  result  in  the  production 
of  something  at  once  permanent  and  ornamental.  It  is  our 
intention  to  describe  several  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 

Preparing  scraps  with  which  to  cover  a screen  is 
an  employment  that  fills  up  a good  deal  of  spare  time, 
entails  no  mental  exertion,  and 
may  be  done  at  small  expense, 
beyond  that  for  the  mere  frame 
of  the  screen,  which,  with  a 
simple  covering  of  black  paper 
will  cost  about  a pound,  and  if 
the  scraps  are  arranged  upon 
it  with  any  amount  of  taste 
and  judgment,  a very  attractive 
addition  will  have  been  made 
to  the  furniture  of  the  room, 
and  one  that  at  the  same  time 
may  be  found  exceedingly  use- 
ful, as  a protection  against 


landscapes.  All  the  corners  and  angles  left  uncovered  by 
this  arrangement,  must  be  filled  in  with  portions  of  pic- 
tures, for  which  purpose  torn  and  damaged  ones  will 
come  in  useful.  Another  way  of  covering  a screen  is  by 
cutting  out  the  outlines  of  prints  and  sticking  them  on. 
Comic  arrangements  may  be  got  in  this  way,  as,  for  in- 
stance, by  putting  into  a landscape  small  figures  grouped 
in  a valley  as  a pic-nic  party,  or  climbing  a mountain,  or 
walking  about  the  features  of  other  figures  much  larger. 
One  may  cut  out  an  umbrella  and  place  it  as  if  held  by 
a duck,  or  transfer  a pair  of 
spectacles  to  the  countenance 
of  a lion.  Of  course,  these 
arrangements  may  be  varied 
infinitely.  Perhaps  no  screen 
is  handsomer  than  one  made 
of  elegant  coloured  scraps  of 
all  shapes,  hues,  and  sizes. 
For  one  of  these  screens,  take 
the  pictures  from  sheets  of 
music,  garlands  of  flowers 
from  Christmas  cards,  coloured 
prints,  landscapes,  figures, 
heads,  flowers — in  fact,  any- 


where so  much  must  be  left  to  taste,  but  the  general 
instructions  in  this  paper  will,  with  ordinary  good  taste 
and  a little  practice,  enable  the  reader  to  become 
quite  proficient.  There  are  different  ways  of  covering  a 
screen.  The  first  and  simplest,  as  regards  preparation, 
is  the  sticking  on  of  prints  from  which  the  margins  have 
been  removed.  Pictures  for  such  purposes  may  be  col- 
lected from  various  friends  and  laid  on  according  to 
taste.  .Sometimes  all  kinds  of  pictures,  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes,  are  arranged  as  it  were  pell-mell  upon  a screen, 
every  cranny  and  nook  being  filled  up.  At  other  times 
they  are  arranged  in  studied  confusion,  as  in  Fig.  i.  This 
requires  materials  all  of  one  size,  and  is  most  fitted  for 
9— N.S. 


will  be  found  desirable  not  to  choose  too  many  pictures 
representing  the  same  class  of  subjects  ; there  should  be 
a judicious  assortment  of  figure  subjects,  landscapes, 
animals,  fruit,  and  flowers.  Cut  these  all  in  outline  with 
a sharp  pair  of  scissors,  but  avoid  touching  the  finer  por- 
tions at  first,  such  as  the  features,  of  the  face,  or  the  rigging 
of  a vessel ; and  only  at  the  last  moment  cut  out  the 
minute  details  with  a penknife.  After  the  last  fine  cutting 
is  done,  you  must  not  handle  them  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary,  as  they  are  very  liable  to  tear.  First  arrange  the 
coloured  scraps,  according  to  your  taste,  on  a table,  and 
afterwards  gum  every  one  of  them  slightly  by  one  point, 
and  then  hang  them  temporarily  on  the  screen  to  see  the 
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general  effect.  The  arrangement  ought  to  appear  perfectly 
careless  and  hap-hazard,  all  sizes  and  all  shapes  turning 
in  every  possible  way ; but  the  eye  must  be  satisfied 
and  the  colours  contrasted,  so  as  to  give  a good  general 
effect.  The  black  ground  is  left  distinct  between  these, 
the  pictures  never  touching.  They  are  afterwards  firmly 
pasted  on,  and  finally  the  screen  is  varnished.  The  best 
varnish  for  the  purpose  is  the  ordinary  spirit  varnish.  In 
pasting  the  pictures,  one  side  is  done  at  a time.  After 
varnishing,  the  screen  must  be  left  where  it  can  remain 
undisturbed.  It  will  require  two  or  three  coats  of  varnish, 
each  of  which  must  dry  thoroughly  before  another  is 
applied.  When  the  surface  is  quite  smooth  and  even,  the 
work  is  finished.  A great  deal  of  previous  consideration  is 
required  to  produce  a felicitous  result.  For  instance,  the 
light  and  shade  of  the  prints  must  be  studied.  If  they  are 
laid  on  in  straight  rows,  alternately  light  and  dark,  as 
some  lay  them,  a chess-board  effect  is  produced  which  is 
most  undesirable  ; or  again,  if  they  are  placed  in  stars,  a 
light  one  in  the  centre  of  a group  of  dark  ones  stands  out 
too  prominently.  Effects  like  these  may  be  observed  in 
patchwork,  where  they  are  purposely  produced,  such  as  the 
box  pattern.  Pictures  that  are  all  square,  or  can  be  cut 
in  squares,  may  be  arranged  in  stars,  as  in  Fig.  2,  but  the 
lights  and  shadows  must  be  carefully  varied.  If  they  are 
cut  in  diamond  shape  they  may  be  arranged  as  in  Fig.  3. 
A strong  solution  of  gum,  mixed  with  a little  flour,  is  per- 
haps the  best  cement. 

ALBUMS  AND  SCRAP-BOOKS. 

Albums  and  scrap-books  may  be  made  in  almost  endless 
variety.  For  a gift-book  especially,  nothing  could  be 
prettier  or  better,  than  an  album  devised  on  the  Chinese 
plan.  Get  a set  of  strong  cards,  of  whatever  size  you  like  ; 
they  may  be  as  much  as  twelve  inches  square.  Lance 
holes  with  a penknife  at  each  of  the  corners,  and  run  a 
piece  of  coloured  ribbon  through  after  the  fashion  of  a fan, 
having  first  bound  the  edges  all  round  with  ribbon,  put  on 
with  a strong  solution  of  gum.  Fig.  4 shows  the  manner 
of  doing  this.  The  ribbon  is  gummed  to  each  card  where  it 
crosses  it.  Make  your  solution  of  gum  very  strong,  but  do 
not  use  it  profusely  ; gum  the  cards  together  securely,  but 
merely  so  as  to  attach  the  ribbon.  After  gumming  down 
the  ribbon,  the  cards  not  being  more  than  the  least  possible 
space  apart,  leave  them  spread  upon  a table,  covered  with 
clean  paper,  and  press  them  under  a heavy  weight.  The 
next  day  the  gum  will  be  dry.  One  or  more  pictures  can 
be  arranged  on  each  side  of  every  card,  and  the  covers 
may  be  ornamented  with  silk  or  moire  antique,  sewn 
together  at  the  edges,  and  put  on  after  the  ribbon  joints. 
The  merit  of  this  book  is,  that  it  will  open  like  a common 
book  either  way,  back  and  front,  or  unfold  like  a panorama. 
It  forms  a pretty  case  for  photographic  portraits,  which 
may  be  thus  inserted : — Soak  a portrait  in  cold  water  till 
it  comes  off  the  card.  Let  it  dry,  and  then  attach  it  with 
gum  to  your  album.  Passe-partouts  containing  photo- 
graphs may  be  made  to  form  an  album  of  this  kind. 
Beautiful  photographic  albums  have  been  made  by  taking 
a number  of  cards  of  one  size  and  mounting  various  sized 
photographs  of  fancy  subjects  upon  them,  and  then  design- 
ing appropriate  borders  with  a pen  and  Indian  ink  ; for 
example,  round  “ Moses  found  by  Pharaoh’s  daughter,”  a 
border  of  bulrushes  ; around  heads,  the  outline  of  a mirror 
or  a frame  of  beads  will  have  a pretty  effect.  Round  the 
well-known  subject  of  the  Christian  Martyr,  a border  of 
lilies  would  be  appropriate.  In  filling  scrap-books,  if  the 
book  is  not  already  so  prepared,  every  other  leaf  must  be 
cut  out,  because  the  pictures  pasted  in  will  otherwise  swell 
the  book  beyond  the  dimensions  of  the  binding.  To  make 
a book  for  yourself,  in  a homely  style,  take  six  sheets  of 
paper  folded  one  inside  the  other.  Stitch  them  through 
the  centre,  putting  in  the  needle  at  c,  taking  it  through  A 
and  B,  back  to  C,  and  there  knotting  the  two  ends  together. 


Fig.  5.  Then  take  another  set  of  six  sheets,  and  so  on 
until  you  have  enough  for  a book,  stitch  the  whole  of  them 
through  in  three  places,  as  shown  in  Fig.  6,  first  at  A, 
knotting  it  together  behind,  then  at  B and  at  c.  The  book 
ought  now  to  be  pressed  in  a carpenter’s  bench  or  press, 
the  back  upwards.  Next  glue  the  backs  well,  and  attach 
three  strips  of  linen  rags,  also  well  glued,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  7.  Afterwards  glue  the  outside  of  them  and  attach  the 
covers,  in  the  way  shown  in  Fig.  8.  After  the  sides  have 
been  pressed  and  dried  twenty-four  hours,  a strip  of  fancy 
paper,  or  leather,  or  velvet  is  put  over  the  back,  as  shown 
by  the  dotted  line  A,  covering  over  the  sides  and  corners 
of  the  covers,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line  B ; these  are 
turned  down  inside  the  covers  and  finished  off  neatly.  The 
paper  or  silk  to  cover  the  sides  is  now  to  be  put  on.  Albums 
may  also  be  made  very  pretty  by  binding  them  in  embossed 
cards,  or  cards  covered  with  silk.  The  way  to  manage 
this  is  to  put  the  back  of  velvet  on  the  book  before  you 
put  on  the  sides  ; or  velvet  enough  to  line  the  cover  may 
be  carried  across  the  whole  side  of  the  book.  The  fly-leaf, 
or  first  leaf  of  a book  ought  to  be  nicely  gummed  or  pasted 
down  to  the  inside  of  the  cover  as  soon  as  the  binding  is 
otherwise  finished,  and  dried  again. 


HOUSEHOLD  LAW.— IV. 

HUSBAND  AND  WIFE. 

Of  private  relations  subsisting  between  human  beings, 
the  first  in  importance  is  that  of  master  and  servant ; the 
second,  that  of  marriage,  which,  in  the  words  of  a great 
lawyer,  includes  the  reciprocal  rights  and  duties  of  husband 
and  wife.  What  these  rights  and  duties  are,  it  will  be  in 
this  paper  our  task  to  discuss.  In  the  first  place,  however, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  state  how  and  by  whom  marriage 
may  be  contracted. 

The  English  law  looks  upon  marriage  in  no  other  light 
than  as  a civil  contract ; and  the  law  applies  to  it  gene- 
rally the  ordinary  principles  which  attach  to  other  con- 
tracts, allowing  it  to  be  good  and  valid  in  all  cases  in 
which  thejparties,  at  the  time  of  making  it,  were,  in  the 
first  place,  willing  to  contract ; secondly,  able  to  contract ; 
and  lastly,  did  contract  in  the  proper  forms  required  by 
law. 

The  first  proviso  we  need  not  discuss. 

As  to  the  second,  all  persons  are  able  to  contract  mar- 
riage, unless  they  labour  under  some  particular  disabilities 
and  incapacities. 

The  first  of  these  disabilities  is  a prior  marriage,  of 
which  marriage  the  husband  or  wife  is  still  alive.  The 
second  is  want  of  age.  The  latter  proviso  holds  good  in 
all  other  contracts  on  account  of  the  imbecility  of  judg- 
ment in  the  parties  contracting.  The  age  fixed  by  law  for 
consent  to  matrimony,  is  fourteen  in  males  and  twelve  in 
females,  and  supposing  a marriage  contracted  by  persons 
under  these  ages  respectively,  either  of  them  upon  coming 
to  the  age  of  consent  aforesaid,  may  disagree  and  declare 
the  marriage  void,  but  if  at  the  age  of  consent  they  con- 
tinue to  agree  together,  they  need  not  be  married  again. 

What  is  above  stated  must  be  understood  as  applying 
solely  to  the  actual  marriage  contract ; but  a promise  to 
marry — which,  like  other  contracts,  will  give  a right  of 
action  for  damages  in  case  of  its  breach — is  not  binding 
unless  the  party  who  makes  it  be  of  full  age,  viz.,  twenty- 
one.  And  when  two  persons,  one  of  full  age  and  the 
other  under,  enter  into  a contract  of  this  kind,  the  former 
is  liable  to  an  action  for  damages  if  it  be  broken, 
whilst  against  the  minor  under  similar  circumstances  no 
action  will  lie. 

Another  incapacity  arises  from-^vant  of  reason,  without 
which  the  matrimonial  contract  is  not  valid  ; this  will 
not,  however,  be  cause  for  divorce  if  the  insanity  arises 
after  marriage  ; so  that,  as  the  law  stands,  the  marriage  of 
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a lunatic,  unless  in  a lucid  interval,  is  absolutely  void.  As, 
however,  it  was  found  difficult  to  prove  the  exact  state  of 
the  party’s  mind  at  the  actual  celebration  of  the  nuptials, 
a statute  was  passed  by  which  the  marriages  of  all 
lunatics  or  persons  under  frenzies — if  found  so  by  a 
commission  appointed  for  that  purpose,  or  committed 
to  the  care  of  trustees,  by  an  Act  of  Parliament — were 
declared  void. 

A fourth  incapacity  is  in  respect  of  proximity  of  rela- 
tionship ; that  is,  the  fact  of  the  parties  being  within  the 
prohibited  degress  of  consanguinity.  These  degrees, 
however,  are  too  well  known  to  require  more  than  the 
mere  mention  of  them.  Any  two  persons,  therefore,  not 
labouring  under  any  of  these  disabilities,  may  contract 
themselves  in  marriage,  provided  that  they  do  so  in  con- 
formity with  the  law.  We  will  now  inquire  what  the  law 
on  this  head  is. 

The  different  modes  by  which  the  marriage  contract 
may  be  entered  into,  are  by  banns,  by  special  licence,  hy 
the  ordinary  s or  surrogate’s  licence,  by  the  superintendent 
registrars  certificate  with  licence,  or  by  his  cei'tijicate 
without  licence.  These  we  will  explain  in  turn. 

An  Act  passed  in  the  reign  of  George  IV.,*  prescribes 
previous  to  a marriage,  the  publication  of  the  banns  upon 
three  successive  Sundays  in  the  church  or  chapel  where  the 
ceremony  is  to  be  solemnised,  or  instead  of  this,  a licence 
from  the  ecclesiastical  authority  to  marry  without  banns — 
that  is, either  a “special”  licence  from  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  or  a “common”  licence  from  the  ordinary 
of  the  place  or  his  surrogate  ; at  the  same  time  it  ordains 
that  no  licence  shall  be  granted  to  marry  in  any  church  or 
chapel,  unless  one  of  the  parties  has  had  his  or  her  usual 
place  of  abode  in  the  parish  to  which  the  church  or  chapel 
belongs  for  fifteen  days  immediately  preceding  ; that  all 
ministers  are  forbidden  to  solemnise  marriages  more  than 
three  months  after  the  complete  publication  of  the  banns, 
or  grant  of  licence  ; that  the  marriage,  whether  by  banns 
or  licence,  shall  be  in  a church  or  public  chapel  where 
banns  may  be  lawfully  published,  and  shall  take  place 
between  eight  and  twelve  in  the  forenoon  (except  in  the 
case  of  a special  licence),  and  shall  be  solemnised  by  a 
person  in  holy  orders,  and  before  not  less  than  two 
credible  witnesses.  Moreover,  as  it  is  deemed  expedient 
that  no  facilities  shall  be  given  to  persons  under  the  age 
of  twenty-one  to  intermarry  without  the  consent  of  parents 
or  guardians,  the  Act  also  orders  that,  in  the  case  of 
the  publication  of  banns  of  a pprson  under  the  age  of 
twenty-one  not  being  a widow  or  widower,  if  the  parent  or 
guardian  openly  express  his  dissent  at  the  time  they  are 
published,  the  publication  shall  be  void.  It  also  enacts 
that  no  licence  to  marry  without  banns  shall  be  granted, 
unless  oath  shall  be  first  made  by  one  of  the  parties,  that 
he  or  she  believes  there  is  no  impediment  of  kindred  or 
alliance,  or  of  any  other  lawful  cause  ; and,  moreover,  that 
one  of  the  parties  to  the  contract  has,  for  the  space  of 
fifteen  days  immediately  preceding,  had  his  or  her 
usual  place  of  abode  within  the  parish  in  which  the 
marriage  is  to  take  place  ; and  that  when  one  of  the  parties 
is  under  twenty-one,  that  the  consent  of  the  person  whose 
consent  is  required  has  been  obtained,  or  that  there  is  no 
person  living  who  has  authority  to  give  such  consent. 
The  consent  required  by  the  Act  must  be  given  by  the 
father,  or  if  he  be  dead,  by  the  appointed  guardian.  If 
there  be  no  guardian,  then  by  the  mother  if  she  is  un- 
married, and  if  there  be  no  mother  unmarried,  then  by  any 
guardian  appointed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

Although  these  formalities  are  prescribed  by  the  law, 
and  in  case  of  their  neglect  penal  consequences  may 
ensue,  the  marriage  is  not  necessarily  void  which  is  not 
concluded  precisely  according  to  the  provisions  above 
related.  In  the  following  cases,  however,  the  marriage 
will  be  void  ; — If  any  person  shall  intermarry  without  due 
* 4 Geo.  IV.,  c.  76. 
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publication  of  banns  in  any  other  place  than  a church  or 
chapel  where  banns  may  be  lawfully  published,  unless  by 
special  licence  ; or  shall  intermarry  without  due  publi- 
cation of  banns,  or  without  a licence  from  a person  who 
has  authority  to  publish  or  grant  such  banns  or  licence; 
or  shall  consent  or  acquiesce  m the  solemnisation  of 
marriage  by  any  person  who  is  not  in  holy  orders,  ine 
statute,  however,  applies  only  to  those  who  commit  such 
errors  wilfully,  and  with  full  knowledge  that  what  they  do 

is  against  the  law.  , j 

By  Special  Licence,  it  must  be  understood,  a marriage 
may  take  place  at  any  hour  and  at  any  place. 

We  have  now  to  consider  how  a marriage  may  be 
contracted  by  means  of  the  Superintendent  Registrar’s 
Certificate  without  Licence. 

Notice  must  be  given  by  the  person  intending  to  be 
married  by  this  means  to  the  superintending  registrar  of 
the  district  within  which  both  the  persons  about  to  many 
have  dwelt  for  not  less  than  seven  days  ; or  if  they  have 
lived  in  different  districts  for  that  time,  then  to  the  super- 
intendent registrar  of  each  district.  This  notice  will  be 
entered  in  a book  called  the  “Marriage  Notice  Book” 
(which  may  be  seen  by  any  one),  particularising  the  church 
or  other  building  in  which  the  marriage  is  to  be  solem- 
nised. The  person  giving  the  notice  must  add  that  he 
or  she  believes  that  there  is  no  lawful  impediment ; that 
both  parties  have  lived  in  the  district  for  seven  days  pre 
viously ; and  that  consent  to  the  marriage  from  the  person 
(if  any)  required  by  law  has  been  obtained.  This  notice 
is  placed  in  the  registrar’s  office  for  twenty-one  days  after 
it  has  been  entered  in  the  notice-book,  during  which  time 
any  one  who  has  authority,  may  forbid  the  issue  of  a cer- 
tificate that  the  marriage  has  been  duly  entered,  by 
writing  the  word  “ forbidden  ” opposite  the  entry  in  the 
notice-book.  If,  however,  no  such  impediment  has  been 
made  after  the  expiration  of  twenty-one  days,  the  registrar 
may  issue  his  certificate,  which  expresses  that  notice  of 
the  intending  marriage  in  such  a church  or  building  has 
been  duly  entered,  and  that  it  has  not  been  forbidden  by 
any  authorised  person  ; for  which  certificate  the  registrar 
receives  the  fee  of  one  shilling.  Then  the  marriage  may 
take  place  at  any  time  within  three  months  from  the  entry 
of  the  notice,  in  the  church  or  registered  building  specified. 
The  parties  to  the  contract  may,  however,  if  they  choose, 
be  married  at  the  office  of  the  superintendent  registrar, 
when  the  ceremony  must  take  place  in  his  presence  and 
in  that  of  some  registrar  of  the  district,  and  before  two 
other  witnesses,  with  open  doors,  and  between  eight  and 
twelve  in  the  forenoon,  in  which  ceremony  no  reliffious 
service  may  be  read. 

A person  desirous  of  being  married  by  the  superinten- 
dent registrar’s  certificate  with  licence,  is  to  give  notice 
and  obtain  a certificate  as  in  the  former  case,  with  these 
distinctions : — 

If  both  persons  do  not  dwell  in  the  same  district, 
notice  need  not  be  given  to  the  superintendent  registrar 
of  .each  district,  but  only  to  the  superintendent  registrar 
of  the  district  in  which  one  of  them  resides.  The  notice 
must  state  that  the  person  making  it  has  lived  for  fifteen, 
not  seven,  days  in  the  district  in  which  the  notice  is  given. 

The  notice  is  not  hung  up  in  the  office,  and  the  cer- 
tificate may  be  granted  at  the  expiration  of  one  day, 
instead  of  twenty-one  days,  after  the  entry  of  the  notice. 

Such  are  the  various  methods  by  which  marriage  may 
be  contracted.  We  will  now  discuss  the  rights  of  husband 
and  wife  with  respect  to  property. 

Unless  the  property  which  a wife  may  possess  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage  be  settled  on  her,  the  husband 
becomes  the  absolute  owner  of  her  personal  property ; i.e., 
her  property  other  than  freehold  estates,  and  this  personal 
property  he  may  dispose  of  as  he  wills,  and  after  his  death 
his  wife  will  have  no  claim  to  it.  The  wife  may,  however, 
claim  as  her  own,  her  necessary  clothing,  and  all  gifts  of 
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jewels  and  trinkets  presented  to  her  by  relations  and 
friends  upon  or  after  her  marriage,  and  these  she  may 
dispose  of  as  if  she  were  unmarried,  and  they  cannot  be 
touched  by  her  husband  or  his  creditors,  unless  her 
husband  survives  her,  and  they  are  otherwise  undisposed 
of.  She  may  also  claim  her  paraphernalia — that  is,  her 
wearing  apparel  and  jewels  suitable  to  her  station  in  life  ; 
but  gifts  of  jewellery  from  her  husband  made  before  or 
after  marriage  she  cannot  claim  until  his  death.  During 
his  life  he  may  sell,  pawn,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such 
articles,  and  although  he  cannot  leave  them  to  any  one 
by  will,  they  are  liable  to  his  debts  both  before  and  after 
his  death. 

The  husband  is  absolute  owner  during  his  wife’s  life  of 
her  leasehold  property,  although  he  cannot  dispose  of  it 
by  will ; so  if  he  dies  before  her  it  will  revert  to  her,  whilst 
if  he  survives  her  it  will  become  his  absolutely. 

If  the  wife  is  possessed  of  freehold  property  at  the  time 
of  her  marriage  which  has  not  been  settled  distinctly  upon 
her,  the  husband  has  what  is  called  a freehold  interest  in 
it  during  their  joint  lives  ; that  is,  he  is  sole  tenant,  and 
can  lease,  mortgage,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  it  to  the 
extent  of  his  interest  in  it.  In  such  cases  if  he  sur- 
vive his  wife,  and  has  had  issue  by  her  capable  of  in- 
heriting the  property,  he  is  tenant  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
in  all  her  freehold  estates.  Such  cases,  however,  occur 
rarely,  as  it  is  usual  for  a settlement  to  be  drawn  up  on 
behalf  of  the  lady  before  her  marriage. 

Now  all  settlements  must  be  in  writing,  as  well  as  all 
agreements  for  a settlement.  Settlements  may  be  made 
before  marriage  or  after  marriage.  A settlement  made 
before  marriage  in  consideration  of  {i.e.  with  a view  to) 
marriage,  holds  good  against  every  claim  ; it  cannot  be 
impeached  (unless  it  can  be  proved  to  have  been  drawn 
up  in  a fraudulent  manner),  even  by  creditors  of  the  hus- 
band or  wife.  The  same  law  applies  to  a settlement  made 
after  marriage,  if  drawn  up  in  pursuance  of  an  agreement 
for  a settlement  entered  into  before  marriage. 

A settlement  made  after  marriage,  unless  in  pursuance 
of  an  agreement  beforehand,  cannot  bar  the  claims  of 
existing  creditors,  nor  those  of  subsequent  ones,  if  it  is 
made  with  the  intention  of  defeating  their  future  claims  ; 
if,  however,  it  be  made  without  fraudulent  intention  by  a 
husband  not  indebted  at  the  time,  the  settlement  will  bar 
the  claims  of  subsequent  creditors,  unless  the  husband 
becomes  bankrupt  within  the  space  of  two  years  afterwards, 
buch  a settlement  is  also  binding  on  the  settler  when  once 
completed,  and  he  cannot  undo  it. 

If  a husband  dies  without  having  previously  made  a 
will,  and  in  absence  of  a settlement,  the  wife  is  entitled  to 
a life  interest  in  the  freehold  lands  and  houses  which  he 
possessed  ; if  he  dies  without  a will  and  without  issue,  she 
is  entitled  to  one  half  of  his  personal  property ; that  is, 
property  in  money,  goods,  &c. ; if,  however,  he  dies  without 
a will,  but  leaves  issue,  she  is  entitled  only  to  a third  part. 

.Such  is  a brief  synopsis  of  the  law  as  regards  property ; 
the  next  step  to  be  discussed  is,  how  far  a husband  is 
liable  for  debts  contracted  by  his  wife. 

Formerly  a husband  upon  his  marriage  took  upon  him- 
self all  his  wife’s  debts  and  liabilities,  but  an  important 
statute,  known  as  the  Married  Women’s  Property  Act, 
passed  in  the  year  1870,  expressly  absolves  the  husband 
from  these— the  wife  remaining  liable  to  be  sued  for  them, 
and  any  separate  estate  of  hers  being  applicable  to 
their  liquidation. 

So  long  as  the  married  couple  live  together,  the  wife  is 
presumed  to  have  her  husband’s  authority  to  make  con- 
tracts for  the  supply  of  articles,  &c.,  suitable  to  her  and 
his  station  in  life.  If,  however,  he  is  in  the  habit  of 
supplying  such  articles,  &c.,  to  his  wife,  and  this  fact  is 
known  to  their  tradespeople,  cither  by  notice  from  him  or 
otherwise,  the  husband  is  not  bound  to  pay  debts  con- 
tracted for  such  articles. 


A married  woman  is  now  liable  to  maintain  her  chil- 
dren out  of  her  separate  property,  just  as  a widow 
would  be  ; but  the  husband  is  thereby  not  relieved  from 
his  pecuniary  liability. 

If  a wife  leaves  her  home  with  her  husband’s  consent, 
or  by  reason  of  his  ill-usage,  and  without  misconduct  on 
her  part,  and  he  makes  her  no  allowance,  he  is  liable  for 
necessaries  supplied  to  her  even  by  those  tradesmen  whom 
he  has  warned  against  her.  When  a husband  and  wife 
are  living  apart,  it  is  the  business  of  the  tradespeople  to 
inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the  case  before  trusting 
the  wife,  as  a husband  is  by  no  means  bound  to  give 
notice  to  them  of- the  separation.  A husband  may  give 
authority  to  his  wife  to  act  as  his  agent,  as  he  may  to  any 
other  person,  and  in  this  capacity  she  may  collect  rents, 
pay  money,  sign  cheques,  draw  bills,  &c.,  for  which  he 
will  be  answerable  until  he  revokes  the  authority. 

By  the  before-mentioned  statute  the  earnings  of  a 
married  woman  are  to  be  deemed  her  own  property, 
personal  property  coming  to  her,  not  exceeding  £,200  in 
value,  and  deposits  in  savings  banks,  &c.,  also  the  rents 
of  freehold  property  descending  to  her  are  deemed  to  be 
her  separate  estate,  and  a married  woman  is  empowered 
in  her  own  name  to  bring  an  action  therefor,  or  for  wages 
due  to  her.  

THE  AQUARIUM.— V. 

MARINE  AQUARIUM  (continued from  p.  106). 

As  you  proceed  with  your  search  among  the  rocks  and 
turn  over  the  sea-weed,  some  yellow  shells  will  very 
probably  be  found  adhering  to  the  under  surface,  and 
occasionally  a small  whelk  or  periwinkle.  A few  of  these 
should  be  gathered  for  the  sake  of  variety.  Upon  the 
rocks  will  be  noticed  round  patches  of  sea  grass,  varying 
in  size  from  a shilling  to  that  of  a crown  piece.  Under- 
neath these  will  be  found  the  limpet  (Patella  vulgaris), 
to  the  shell  of  which  the  grass  grows.  There  is  the 
same  difficulty  with  the  dislodgment  of  the  limpet  as 
with  the  anemone.  It  no  sooner  feels  the  touch  than 
it  clings  tightly  to  the  rock,  and  as  the  edge  of  the 
shell  is  embedded  in  the  chalk  it  is  not  an  easy  task  to 
remove  it.  By  selecting  one  the  shell  of  which  is 
slightly  raised,  and  putting  the  blade  of  a pocket-knife 
beneath  the  edge,  it  may  be  jerked  off  without  injury. 

Some  limpets  are  covered  with  a shelly  parasite, 
called  the  acorn  barnacle  (Balanus)  ; one  of  these 
should  be  secured,  care  being  taken-  that  none  of  the 
shells  are  broken.  When  these  are  placed  in  a glass 
of  clear  sea-water,  and  looked  at  through  a magnify- 
ing-glass, they  will  be  seen  to  open  a door  in  the  roof 
of  the  shell,  and  protrude  a feathery  fan,  by  means  of 
which  food  is  caught  and  conveyed  through  the  aperture. 
Unfortunately,  they  have  a tendency  to  die  after  a brief 
confinement ; they  should  therefore  be  carefully  examined 
in  a separate  vessel,  before  being  introduced. 

Some  of  the  rock-pools,  on  close  examination,  present 
an  exceedingly  pretty  sight.  Sea-weeds  of  various  colours 
cover  the  bottoms,  and  give  them  the  appearance  of  minia- 
ture forests.  As  a rule,  imported  sea-weed  does  not  grow 
well  in  an  aquarium,  but  as  it  looks  pretty  for  a time, 
and  may  easily  be  removed  when  it  begins  to  show  signs 
of  decay,  a few  pieces  should  be  secured.  The  way  to 
obtain  these  is  to  chip  off  pieces  of  the  rock  upon  which 
it  grows,  for  which  purpose  a hammer  is  required.  Sea- 
weed is  of  no  use  for  aquarium  purposes  unless  attached 
to  a stone  or  piece  of  rock.  Vegetable  growth  is  necessary 
to  the  healthy  maintenance  of  the  aquarium,  but  this 
will  soon  develop  itself  from  the  germs  contained  in  the 
water,  and  gradually  cover  the  stones  and  rockwork. 

The  next  curiosity  to  be  sought  after  is  the  hermit 
crab,  which  you  will  certainly  not  find  unless  you  know 
how  to  go  about  it.  This  creature  may  be  described 
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as  half  a Liliputian  lobster  and  half  a periwinkle.  The 
fore  part  of  the  body  is  crustacean,  but  at  the  waist  it 
changes  into  a molluscous  animal,  having  a soft  tail, 
which  it  inserts  into  an  empty  whelk-shell.  When  all 
is  quiet,  the  shell  containing  the  hermit  may  be  seen 
moving  slowly  along  the  sand  between  the  rocks,  but 


you  mean  farmers — that’s  what  we  call  them.”  The  tide 
by  this  time  had  come  up  beyond  the  line  where  the  her- 
mits were  to  be  found,  so  the  boatman  undertook  to  find 
some,  to  put  them  into  a jar,  and  send  them  to  London. 

There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  two  or  three 
common  edible  crabs  {Cancer  pagurus)  such  as  that 


SUN-STAR. 


SERPULAv, 


the  moment  the  sound  of  a foot  is  heard  the  cautious 
inhabitant  darts  back  into  the  shell  and  remains  motion- 
less, so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  it. 

On  one  occasion  the  writer  failed  in  his  endeavour 
to  find  a hermit,  but  knowing  them  to  be  plentiful  at 
Broadstairs,  he  continued  his  search  till  he  met  a native 
boatman,  with  whom  he  got  into  conversation.  After 


THE  CKA.B. 


listening  to  a yarn  about  wrecks  and  life-boats,  and  in- 
specting three  medals  which  had  been  worthily  bestowed 
upon  him  for  saving  life,  an  attempt  was  made  to  enlist 
his  services  in  the  search  after  the  coveted  Pagurus  Bern- 
hardus.  “ I dare  say,  now,  you  can  tell  me  where  I shall 
be  likely  to  find  a hermit  crab.”  “ Oh,”  said  he,  “ you’ll 
find  plenty  of  little  crabs  about,  but  I never  heard  them 
called  by  that  name  before.”  •“  I mean  those  crabs  that 
carry  whelk-shells  on  their  backs.”  “ Oh,  I know  now. 


shown  in  our  illustration.  Those  chosen  should  be 
small,  say  from  an  inch  to  an  inch-and-a-half  across. 
If  larger,  they  prove  troublesome  to  the  anemones ; if 
smaller,  the  anemones  will  devour  them.  The  crab  is  an 
especially  valuable  creature  in  an  aquarium,  for  he  acts 
as  a scavenger  and  appropriates  odd  morsels  of  food  that 
may  have  been  rejected  by  his  more  dainty  neighbours. 


ACORN  BARNACLES  ON  A LIMPET  SHELL. 

Another  recommendation  is,  that  he  will  become  exceed- 
ingly tame,  and  even  allow  himself  to  be  petted.  An 
edible  crab  from  Broadstairs,  not  much  larger  than  a 
man’s  thumb-nail,  became  so  tame  that  he  would  take 
food  from  the  fingers,  and  though  at  first  viewed  as  the 
least  valuable  in  the  collection,  soon  grew  to  be  an  especial 
favourite,  and  was  rewarded  by  having  a glass  house 
furnished  exclusively  for  his  accommodation.  After  a 
while,  however,  he  became  shy,  and  fears  were  entertained 
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that  he  was  pining  for  companionship.  He  forced  him- 
self beneath  a stone  apparently  heavy  enough  to  crush 
him,  and  shrank  back  whenever  any  attempt  was  made  to 
get  at  him.  In  a day  or  two  his  anxious  friends  were 
pleased  to  see  him  come  from  his  hiding-place,  but  Jack 
was  no  longer  the  same  hard-skinned  crustacean  that  he 
was  before  his  retirement.  In  the  first  place,  he  had 
grown  considerably  ; in  the  next,  instead  of  presenting  a 
shelly  coat  to  be  stroked,  his  back  was  as  soft  as  that  of 
a frog,  and  he  shrank  from  the  touch  as  if  he  were  afraid 
of  being  hurt.  The  fact  was,  that  he  had  undergone  the 
natural  process  of  exuviation,  and  had  shuffled  off  his  shelly 
coil,  which  he  had  left  beneath  the  stone  that  had  lain 
upon  him  during  his  temporary  withdrawal  from  society. 
In  about  a week  his  skin  began  to  harden,  and  he  became 
more  familiar  than  before.  Each  morning,  at  breakfast 
time,  he  came  to  the  front  of  the  glass  and  tapped  against 
it  till  he  was  fed.  On  his  seeing  any  one  approaching  the 
glass  he  scrambled  out  of  the  water  on  to  the  stones  that 
rose  in  the  centre,  and  held  out  his  claws  for  food,  which 
he  took  from  the  fingers,  and  then  scampered  away  like  a 
monkey  to  eat  it  in  a corner.  On  another  occasion  the 
crab’s  decease  was  reported.  An  inquest  was  immediately 
held,  and  the  body  inspected  in  due  form.  Apparently 
there  could  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  he  was  dead. 
The  post-mortem  examination  was  made  by  means  of  a 
common  magnifying-glass,  through  which  could  be  seen 
his  eyes,  feelers,  &c.,  and  the  unanimous  verdict  was, 
“ Found  dead.”  His  habitation  was  of  itself  a pretty  win- 
dow ornament,  for  the  miniature  rocks  were  nearly  covered 
with  bright  green  confervae,  and  around  the  sides  were 
several  tufts  of  sea-weed  in  a healthy  condition  ; it  was, 
therefore,  left  undisturbed.  After  the  lapse  of  several 
days,  the  familiar  tapping  sound  in  the  glass  was  again 
heard  ; several  pairs  of  eyes,  staring  with  wonder,  were 
directed  towards  the  residence  of  the  late  lamented,  crab, 
and  behold,  there  he  stood,  in  his  accustomed  attitude  of 
supplication,  awaiting  his  breakfast.  He  had  grown  con- 
siderably, and  was  once  more  in  a soft  condition.  This 
led  to  the  examination  of  the  supposed  dead  body,  which 
had  been  placed  in  a box  as  a relic.  On  further  ex- 
amination, it  proved  to  be  nothing  but  an  empty  shell,  a 
fact  which  was  not  at  first  discovered,  owing  to  its  con- 
taining sand.  No  one  who  has  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  the  exuviated  shell  in  a perfect  condition  can 
believe  the  possibility  of  the  creature  getting  out  of  its 
old  coat  and  appendages,  including  head,  eyes,  antennse, 
and  claws,  and  leaving  it  in  one  complete  piece. 

Very  small  shell-fish,  such  as  young  mussels  and 
cockles,  may  sometimes  be  found  on  the  shore  near  low- 
water  mark.  The  mussels  grow  in  clusters,  and  are 
attached  to  the  rocks  by  threads  called  the  byssus.  Do 
not  pull  them  away,  but  take  your  hammer  and  chip  off  a 
piece  of  the  substance  to  which  they  cling. 

After  a rough  sea,  the  tide  leaves  numerous  star-fishes 
in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks.  These  are  of  various  kinds, 
the  prettiest  being  the  sun-star,  such  as  is  shown  in  our 
illustration,  which  has  twelve  rays,  and  is  best  adapted 
for  the  aquarium.  The  commoner  kind  has  but  five 
lingers  ; as  this  creature  is  voracious,  it  is  advisable  to 
select  the  smallest  that  can  be  found. 

The  objects  above  mentioned,  whicn  afford  sufficient 
variety,  and  are  not  difficult  to  keep  with  an  ordinary 
amount  of  care,  may  all  be  obtained  on  the  shore  at 
Broadstairs,  or  at  any  place  on  the  same  coast  where  the 
rocks  stretch  out  into  the  sea.  There  are,  however,  other 
localities  where  much  more  beautiful  objects  may  be 
found.  The  coast  of  Dorset,  Devonshire,  and  Cornwall 
is  especially  rich  in  zoophytes,  some  of  which  arc  as 
beautiful  in  form  and  colour  as  the  choicest  flowers  in  the 
conservatory.  There  are  certain  methods  of  gathering 
that  yield  less  common  specimens  of  marine  animals  than 
those  already  described,  f'or  obtaining  such  as  are  not 


amphibious,  the  best  plan  is  to  engage  a fishing  boat  and 
use  the  dredge.  By  this  means  you  may  obtain  a greater 
variety  of  crabs  (including  the  curious  and  interesting 
spider)  and  shells  covered  with  tube-worms  {serpulcB). 
These  latter  are  well  worth  keeping  in  an  aquarium.  The 
tubes  of  the  serpulm  are  generally  attached  to  oyster- 
shells,  and  overlay  each  other  in  a serpentine  form.  On 
taking  them  out  of  the  water,  a blood-red  spot  will  be  seen 
at  the  mouth  of  each  tube  ; but  after  exposure  it  sinks 
down  out  of  sight.  On  replacing  it  in  water,  the  worm, 
will  protrude  a feathery  coronet,  with  a kind  of  stopper  in 
the  centre  ; but  will  instantly  withdraw  it  if  the  hand  be 
passed  across  so  as  to  suddenly  intercept  the  light.  The 
illustration  shows  a group  of  these  singularly-shaped 
creatures. 


LIFE  ASSURANCE.— II. 

We  will  now  assume  that,  after  a careful  examination 
of  the  various  published  statements  of  the  Assurance 
Companies,  an  office  has  been  selected  by  the  applicant, 
and  that  he  has  been  provided  with  the  form  of  de- 
claration which  is  the  basis  of  the  contract  between 
himself  and  the  company.  In  this  document  he  is 
called  upon  to  set  forth  his  name,  description,  and  age 
next  birthday — evidence  of  which  should  be  furnished  by 
the  registrars  certificate  of  birth,  by  an  extract  from  a 
family  Bible,  or  otherwise,  when  the  age  is  admitted  by 
the  company,  and  no  question  can  thereafter  arise  with 
reference  thereto.  He  is  I'equired,  also,  to  state  whether 
he  has  suffered  from  gout,  spitting  of  blood,  or  from  any 
disorder  tending  to  shorten  life  ; and  he  has  to  give  the 
names  of  two  persons,  to  be  referred  to  as  to  his  health 
and  habits  of  life,  and  generally  to  reply  to  the  questions 
as  to  his  health  and  family  history  that  may  be  asked 
him  by  the  medical  officer  of  the  company,  before  whom 
he  has  to  appear  for  examination  as  to  his  health.  Per- 
sons in  decidedly  bad  health  are  not  eligible  for  life 
assurance  ; but  for  any  trifling  deviation  from  the  usual 
standard,  an  extra  premium  may,  perhaps,  be  required, 
varying,  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  according 
to  the  report  of  the  medical  examiner  of  the  company. 

This  ordeal  having  been  gone  through,  and  the  life 
having  been  “ passed  ” by  the  doctor,  the  risk  is  accepted 
by  the  directors,  the  premium  is  fixed,  and  the  amount 
thereof  announced  to  the  applicant,  which  he  has  to  pay 
in  the  course  of  a month  from  the  date  of  acceptance.  On 
the  premium  being  paid,  the  policy  is  prepared,  and  in  due 
course  issued.  It  is  a legal  document,  signed  by  three 
directors  of  the  company,  and  impressed  with  the  neces- 
sary government  stamp,  at  the  expense  of  the  office,  and 
binds  the  company,  in  consideration  of  the  regular  pay- 
ment to  them  of  the  annual  premium,  to  pay  to  the  legal 
representativ'e  of  the  policy-holder  the  sum  contracted  for, 
at  the  expiration  of  three  months  from  the  death  of  the 
person  assured. 

The  policy  recites  the  conditions  as  to  foreign  residence, 
death  by  suicide,  duelling,  or  the  hands  of  justice,  &c. ; 
and  declares  the  contract  to  be  void  if  the  declaration 
upon  which  the  policy  is  based  be  untrue.  Too  great 
care,  therefore,  cannot  be  exercised  in  filling  up  the 
necessary  forms,  and  in  replying  fully  and  honestly  to 
the  inquiries  of  the  medical  examiner.  The  policy  must 
be  carefully  preserved  for  production  to  the  office  by  the 
legal  representative  of  the  assured  upon  the  claim  arising. 
Formal  notice  of  the  annual  premiums  becoming  due  is 
regularly  given  by  the  office  in  writing  ; and  they  must  be 
paid  within  a month  of  their  becoming  due,  otherwise  the 
policy  becomes  void — or  “ lapses,”  as  it  is  termed — and  all 
advantage  from  the  previous  payments  is  lost  to  the  holder. 

After  the  expiration  of  five,  or,  in  some  offices,  seven 
years,  the  policy,  if  effected  on  the  participating  scale  of 
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premiums,  will  become  entitled  to  a bonus,  or  addition  to 
the  sum  assured,  arising  fromi  the  profits  of  the  concern, 
and  payable  at  death  with  the  amount  of  the  policy. 

The  bonuses  periodically  allotted  by  life  assurance 
companies  owe  their  origin  to  the  impossibility  of  assess- 
ing in  anticipation  the  exact  amount  of  premium  required 
for  each  particular  risk  undertaken,  and  they  depend  in 
amount  upon  the  success  of  the  company,  and  the  method 
of  allotment,  which  varies  greatly  in  different  societies. 
To  be  on  the  safe  side,  therefore,  it  is  usual  to  charge  a 
larger  premium  than  may  ultimately  be  found  to  be 
necessary,  so  that  due  provision  may  be  made  for  exces- 
sive mortality,  and  for  other  fluctuations  in  the  business. 
A periodical  return  of  profit  is,  therefore,  made,  which  may 
be  received  as  an  addition  to  the  sum  assured  at  death, 
in  a present  cash  payment,  or  in  the  shape  of  a corre- 
sponding annual  reduction  of  the  premium  throughout  life. 
The  profits  of  a life  assurance  company  depend  upon  the 
careful  selection  of  lives  (all  bad  lives  admitted  to  par- 
ticipation in  the  benefits  of  the  company  naturally  tending 
to  reduce  the  rate  of  profit  by  their  premature  death), 
moderation  in  the  expenditure,  and  particularly  on  the 
careful  investment  of  the  premiums  at  an  adequate  but 
safe  rate  of  interest. 

And  here  we  may  give  an  illustration  of  the  extra- 
ordinary increase  of  money  at  compound  interest,  by  the 
operation  of  which  principle  alone  the  claims  are  pro- 
vided for  as  they  become  due. 

Upon  reference  to  a table  of  interest,  we  find,  that  at  4 
per  cent. — the  least  rate  likely  to  be  obtained  by  an  as- 
surance office — the  amount  of  ;^i  per  annum  in  thirty 
years  is  ^56  ; in  forty  years,  ^95  ; in  fifty  years,  .^152  ; 
in  sixty  years,  .^238,  and  so  on.  At  5 per  cent,  these 
amounts  are  increased  respectively  to  ^66,  .^120,  £2og, 
and  .!^353-  Again,  set  aside  at  compound  interest,  at 
4 per  cent.,  more  than  doubles  itself  in  eighteen  years  ; or, 
in  fifteen  years  at  5 per  cent.,  while  in  one  hundred  years, 
at  4 per  cent  interest,  becomes  ^50,  and  at  5 per 
cent.,  ^131. 

These  plain  figures  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  way  in 
which  the  comparatively  small  annual  payments  made  by 
the  assured  in  life  assurance  companies,  are  swollen  in 
the  course  of  years  by  the  operation  of  interest  to  the 
large  sums  paid  as  claims  under  the  policies  and  as  bonus 
additions  thereon. 

It  was  explained  above  that  the  proportion  of  profits 
divided,  by  way  of  bonus,  by  the  different  companies,  varies 
considerably.  In  the  mutual  societies,  the  whole  of  the 
profits  belong  to  and  are  divided  among  the  policy- 
holders. In  the  proprietary  companies,  the  proportion 
allotted  may  be  two-thirds,  three-quarters,  or  four-fifths, 
or  in  other  words,  sixty-six,  seventy-five,  or  eighty  per 
cent. ; but  it  should  be  remarked,  that  these  proportions 
are  not  sufficient  indications  by  themselves  to  decide  the 
choice  of  an  office,  for  it  may  easily  be  seen  that  two- 
thirds  of  a large  amount  of  surplus,  may  exceed  three- 
quarters,  four-fifths,  or  even  the  whole  of  a lesser  amount. 

It'was  explained  above  that  the  bonus  system  originally 
arose  from  the  impossibility,  in  the  early  days  of  assu- 
rance business,  of  assessing  the  exact  amount  of  addition 
to  the  net  premium  for  profit,  bonuses,  expenses  of  man- 
agement, and  to  provide  a certain  margin  for  safety,  so  as 
to  guard  against  fluctuations  in  the  mortality,  which  often 
differs  greatly  from  year  to  year,  and  in  the  rate  of  interest 
the  company  is  enabled  to  obtain  for  its  investments,  which 
is  also  an  element  that  fluctuates  with  the  ever-changing 
state  of  the  money  market,  &c.  &c.  After  some  years’ 
experience,  actuaries  were  enabled  to  determine  with  very 
considerable  accuracy  the  amount  of  addition  to  the  net 
premium  that  was  really  necessary  ; but,  by  that  time,  the 
assured  public  having  been  led  to  look  for  these  periodical 
additions  to  their  policies,  it  was  not  easy  to  abolish  the 
system  of  charging  a larger  premium  than  is  commen- 


surate with  the  risk,  for  the  purpose  of  returning  a 
proportion  thereof,  in  the  shape  of  a bonus  addition  to  the 
policies ; and  the  constantly  increasing  competition  among 
rival  companies  has  tended  to  perpetuate  the  practice, 
which  there  is  little  expectation  of  now  seeing  changed. 
The  bonus  system  has,  at  least,  the  advantage  of  benefiting 
the  families  of  the  assured,  at  the  expense,  it  is  true,  of  the 
larger  outlay  made  by  the  policy-holder  during  his  life. 
Most  companies  have,  however,  a non-participating  scale 
of  premiums,  by  which  an  additional  sum  can  be  assured 
in  the  first  instance,  being  in  fact,  the  sum  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  participating  and  non-participating  rates 
of  premium  would  assure,  and  thus  an  immediate  rever- 
sionary bonus  payable  with  the  sum  assured  is  provided, 
even  if  the  death  happens  in  the  first  year  ; while,  upon 
the  bonus  plan,  the  term  of  five  or  seven  years,  as  the  case 
may  be,  is  required  to  be  survived  before  the  policy  comes 
into  participation  at  all. 

For  example  : — supposing  the  participating  rate  at  the 
age  of  forty  to  be  ^3  7s.  \ \d.,  and  the  corresponding  non- 
participating rate  £2  lyr.  ii<^.  for  every  ;^ioo  assured. 
The  difference  between  these  rates,  viz.  ; los.,  would 
assure  an  additional  ^18.  So  that  an  immediate  rever- 
sionary  bonus  of  that  amount  would  be  secured  to  the 
policy-holder,  payable  whenever  death  might  occur.  This 
is  not,  however,  a favourite  method  of  assurance  with  the 
public,  who  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  plan  to  any 
great  extent,  and  probably  for  these  two  reasons,  one 
being  the  fact  that  the  non-profit  rates  are  not  generally 
as  low  as  they  should  be,  if  they  were  equitably  adjusted, 
as  compared  with  those  on  the  participating  scale,  and 
the  other  because  the  element  of  uncertainty  and  specula- 
tion is  lost,  which  to  so  many  persons  has  a great  charm  ; 
and  certainly,  though  in  the  case  of  an  early  death,  the 
interests  of  the  policy-holder  would  be  best  met  by  the 
payment  of  the  minimum  premium,  still,  in  the  event  of 
a life  assured  attaining  an  advanced  age,  the  bonuses  of 
the  old-established  companies,  which  are  frequently  of 
very  large  amount,  would,  probably,  fully  compensate  for 
the  excess  of  premium  paid.  It  is  far  from  unusual  for 
more  than  £'^oo  to  be  paid  to  the  family  of  a deceased 
policy-holder  for  every  ;^ioo  assured,  the  annual  premium 
having,  in  fact,  been  paid  throughout  the  duration  of  the 
assurance  for  ^100  only. 

So  valuable,  indeed,  have  these  bonuses  on  old  policies 
of  large  amounts  become,  that  a system  of  assuring  the 
bonus  itself  has  arisen  in  the  practice  of  assurance  compa- 
nies. In  order  to  participate  in  each  successive  division 
of  profits,  it  is  required  _ that  the  life  assured  should  be 
living  on  a certain  fixed  day,  and  the  failure  of  the  life 
before  that  day — at  any  time,  in  fact,  between  two  bonus 
periods — would  involve  the  loss  of  the  bonus  to  the  family 
of  the  policy-holder.  An  assurance  on  his  life  for  the 
amount  of  the  anticipated  bonus  for  the  term  of  years  re- 
quired to  be  survived,  is  accordingly  frequently  effected, 
the  premium  for  which  is  often  very  high,  as  it  is  usually 
only  in  cases  of  extremely  advanced  age  that  this  system 
is  had  recourse  to.  The  older  the  life  assured,  the  greater 
the  risk  of  his  losing  the  bonus,  and  the  greater  also  his 
reluctance  to  run  any  risk  in  the  matter.  He  therefore 
makes  a sacrifice  of  a portion  of  the  expected  bonus,  to 
secure  the  balance,  as  men  do  in  some  other  precarious 
transactions. 

This  assurance  of  the  prospective  bonus,  is  chiefly 
resorted  to  in  those  companies  whose  practice  it  is  to  allot 
the  reversionary  bonuses  at  each  distribution  of  profit 
from  the  date  of  the  policy,  in  each  case — that  is  to  say,  at 
the  rate  of  so  much  per  cent,  per  annum— from  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  assurance.  It  will  be  seen  that  upon 
this  system  the  bonuses  increase  very  largely  from  term  to 
term,  and  that  they  may  eventually  become  of  extra- 
ordinary magnitude  upon  large  assurances  of  long  dura- 
tion. At  such  advanced  ages  the  premium  is,  of  course, 
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proportionably  high.  Probably  after  the  age  of  seventy-five 
the  mortality  tables  can  scarcely  be  much  depended  on,  and 
the  correct  premium  for  the  risk  can,  consequently,  only  be 
approximated  to.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  to  be  an  even 
chance  whether  a person  of  that  age  will  survive  the  short 
term  prior  to  the  bonus,  or  not,  the  assurance  of  bonuses 
being  generally  deferred  until  the  day  to  be  survived  is 
not  very  far  distant,  say  a year  or  two.  It  becomes  then  a 
toss-up,  so  to  speak,  whether  the  life  survive  the  necessary 
period,  or  not,  and  a premium  of  ^50  per  cent,  has  been 
quoted  and  paid  in  such  cases  for  an  assurance  for  a 
short  term.  An  arrangement  in  some  cases  of  this  sort  is 
occasionally  entered  into  for  a return  of  a proportion  of 
this  high  rate,  if  the  life  survives  the  required  term. 

Such  an  assurance  as  this  is  a perfectly  fair  and  a wise 


GARDENING.— VI. 

THE  TOOL-HOUSE. 

A TOOL-HOUSE  of  some  kind  or  other  must  be  provided 
in  every  garden,  or  you  will  invariably  find  your  imple- 
ments out  of  order,  and  a great  deal  of  time  will  be  wasted 
in  looking  for  them  when  they  are  required  for  use.  Such 
a structure  need  only  be  of  the  very  simplest  kind ; all  that 
you  want  is  to  keep  out  the  wet,  and  if  you  have  no  little 
outhouse  convertible  for  the  purpose,  you  may  put  up  at  a 
trifling  expense,  a small  lean-to  shed  against  the  garden 
wall,  in  any  odd  corner,  which  may  be  covered  with 
thatch  or  tile,  or  even  felt,  which,  if  of  good  quality,  will 
keep  out  the  wet  for  a considerable  time. 

The  shed  should  be  fitted  up  inside  with  shelves  and 


one  on  the  part  of  the  policy-holder,  who  thus  makes 
sure  of  receiving  half  of  his  expected  bonus,  instead  of 
running  the  risk  of  the  whole  being  lost  to  his  family,  but 
on  the  part  of  the  company  such  a transaction  becomes 
almost  tantamount  to  gambling,  and  seems  to  be  beyond 
the  pale  of  legitimate  assurance  business. 

Many  persons  will  naturally  be  very  curious  to  know 
how  it  comes  to  pass  that  such  heavy  bonuses  as  those 
referred  to  above  can  be  paid  by  any  company.  That 
they  are  paid  is,  however,  matter  of  undoubted  fact,  and 
the  cause  is  not  to  be  found,  as  some  might  imagine,  in 
any  unfair  calculations  as  the  basis  of  individual  pre- 
miums, nor  to  any  great  extent,  in  the  advantages  gained 
by  adopting  only  selected  lives,  or  lives  of  the  better  class. 
What  the  principles  are  which  arc  involved  in  the  com- 
putations by  which  profits  arc  estimated  and  assessed, 
although  somew'hat  complicated,  we  shall  endeavour  to 
explain  in  our  next.  Considering  the  practical  importance 
of  the  whole  subject,  we  trust  that  our  readers  will  not 
shrink  from  a careful  study  of  the  somewhat  obscure  and 
complicated  topics  which  it  involves. 


drawers  for  stowing  away  mats,  netting,  and  the  like  when 
out  of  use,  as  well  as  for  keeping  together  shreds,  nails, 
flower-sticks,  and  so  forth,  all  ready  for  use  at  a moment’s 
notice.  Then  again,  the  walls  or  sides  should  be  fur- 
nished with  nails,  hooks,  pegs,  brackets,  and  supports, 
upon  which  every  tool  may  be  hung,  or  put  away,  when 
not  in  use.  Each  tool  should  be  carefully  cleaned  and 
returned  to  this  house  as  soon  as  it  is  done  with,  for 
nothing  is  more  destructive  than  to  permit  them  to  lie 
about  wherever  they  were  last  used,  with  dirt  adhering  to 
them,  and  exposed  to  the  destroying  influences  of  the 
weather.  It  is  important  to  keep  the  shed  as  dry  as  pos- 
sible, for  the  damp  soon  rots  the  mats,  and  nets,  and 
covers  iron  and  steel  tools  with  rust,  especially  knives 
and  scissors.  The  larger  implements,  such  as  the  mowing- 
machine,  barrowq  &c.,  might  stand  in  the  centre  of  the 

building.  

Our  illustrations  show  the  best  forms  of  several  of  the 
most  ordinary  garden  tools,  the  uses  of  which  we  proceed 
briefly  to  describe,  employing  in  our  description  only  the 
simplest  terms. 
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The  Spade. — This  implement  is  made  of  three  sizes, 
and  it  is  advisable  to  have  two,  for  a moderate  sized 
garden ; the  largest,  or  second  size,  to  be  used  for  trench- 
ing purposes,  and  the  smallest  for  digging  amongst  the 
flowering  plants  in  crowded  borders.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  handles,  as  shown  in  Figs.  4 and  5,  the  second 
being  preferred  by  many  on  account  of  its  being  more 
easily  wielded.  This  implement  is  one  which  every  amateur 
gardener  should  carefully  select. 

The  Digging  Fork.,  Fig.  3,  as  its  name  implies,  is  used 
for  turning  up  the  soil,  and  to  be  really  useful  should  have 
four  prongs.  We  generally  prefer  the  fork  to  the  spade 
where  the  ground  is  hard,  as  the  points  enter  with  greater 
ease,  and  do  the  work  of  pulverising  or  breaking  up  the 
clods  with  better  effect. 

The  Sfnall  Weeding  Fork. — This  is  invaluable  for  weed- 
ing, and  lifting  bulbous  and  fibrous  roots  from  one  spot  to 
another  without  injury.  A convenient  shape  is  shown  in 
Fig.  10. 

The  Rake,  Fig.  6,  is  used  for  levelling  newly  turned  up 
ground,  removing,  or  rather  collecting  in  a body  for 


removal,  weeds  and  rubbish,  burying  seeds  and  the  like  by 
a series  of  forward  and  backward  movements.  To  perform 
this  kind  of  work,  lightness  of  hand  is  very  essential,  as, 
if  clumsily  done,  an  even  surface  may  very  soon  be  made 
rough.  This  implement  is  made  of  several  sizes. 

The  Hoe  is  of  great  service  for  clearing  away  weeds, 
thinning  the  various  crops,  loosening  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
drawing  drills,  earthing  up, &c.  It  should  be  handled  (when 
weeding  or  loosening  the  soil)  something  like  a chopper, 
bringing  the  blade  towards  you  in  a slanting  position  at 
each  blow  ; of  this  tool  there  are  several  forms  and  sizes. 
That  shown  in  Fig  7 is  useful  for  rough  weeding  and  drill 
drawing  ; Fig.  8 for  lighter  kinds  of  work,  and  Fig.  9 for 
weeding  and  thinning  such  small  crops  as  onions,  &c. 

The  Turf-cutter,  Fig.  i,  is  a handy  tool,  and  is  used  for 
jutting  grass  turfs,  paring,  or  rather  regulating,  the  edges 
of  lawns,  and  other  similar  work.  It  should  be  kept  sharp 
all  round. 

The  Pick-axe,  Fig.  ii,  although  not  likely  to  be  used  to 
any  great  extent  in  a small  garden,  is  nevertheless  useful, 
and  necessary  for  turning  gravel  walks,  and  loosening 
rubbish  that  has  become  too  hard  for  removal  by  any 
other  means. 

The  Ladder  and  Garden  Steps. — The  former.  Fig.  12,  will 
be  found  useful  for  getting  up  to  tall  trees,  and  climbers  on 


walls,  for  the  purpose  of  pruning  and  training  ; and  the 
latter.  Fig.  13,  which  is  a kind  of  double  ladder,  will 
stand  without  any  other  support.  This  will  be  of  great 
use  for  pruning,  or  gathering  fruit  from  standard  trees, 
against  which  it  is  undesirable  to  rear  a ladder,  for  fear  of 
breaking  the  young  shoots,  and  injuring  the  bark. 

The  Daisy  Rake,  Fig.  2. — This  is  a very  useful  instru- 
ment on  a small  lawn.  By  drawing  it  over  lawns 
studded  with  daisies  the  heads  or  flowers  become  fixed 
between  the  teeth,  and  thus  the  lawn  can  be  cleared  in  a 
very  short  time.  It  may  be  used  also  for  clearing  away 
dead  leaves  from  the  grass. 

The  Hammer  for  the  garden  should  be  furnished  with 
claws,  such  as  we  have  described  in  our  paper  on  the 
Domestic  Tool  Chest  (page  24),  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
out  old  rusty  nails,  and  training  trees  and  plants  on  walls. 

The  Roller  is,  or  should  be,  called  into  use  for  keeping 
the  surface  of  gravel  walks  smooth,  as  well  as  for  levelling 
grass-plots,  both  of  which  operations  should  be  performed 
in  damp  and  cloudy  weather.  Iron  rollers  have  quite 
superseded  the  stone  rollers  of  former  days ; they  are 


more  lasting,  easier  to  draw,  and  much  more  effective. 
The  size  of  your  roller  must  be  regulated  by  the  width  of 
your  walks  and  grass-plots.  It  is  well  to  have  one  as 
large  in  circumference  as  you  can  conveniently  manage. 
Clean  it  carefully  after  using,  and  put  it  in  the  shed,  or 
somewhere  under  cover.  The  axle  must  be  kept  well 
oiled,  or  it  will  soon  wear  and  work  loosely. 

The  Watering  Pot,  of  which  there  are  several  sizes, 
is  for  giving  moisture  to  plants  in  dry,  hot  weather,  with- 
out which  they  would  certainly  suffer  severely  at  times, 
and  occasionally  perish  altogether.  The  one  which 
we-  figure  above,  Fig.  14,  will  be  found  as  convenient  in 
shape  as  any. 

The  Axe,  for  felling  trees,  pointing  stakes,  and  such 
work,  is  a necessary  item  among  garden  requirements.  In 
buying  an  axe  take  care  to  select  one  that  you  are  able  to 
use  with  ease,  not  too  heavy,  and  well  balanced.  Nothing 
is  so  fatiguing  as  to  work  with  an  awkwardly-made 
axe,  which  requires  all  your  strength  to  wield  it.  The 
edge  must  be  well  steeled,  and  the  handle  of  ash. 
It  should  not  be  ground  to  too  fine  an  edge,  and 
should  be  kept  in  order  with  a smooth,  hard  rubbing- 
stone. 

The  Hand-Barrow,  Fig.  15. — The  chief  use  of  this  is 
to  remove  potted  plants  from  place  to  place.  The  only 
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drawback  to  it  is  that  it  requires  two  to  use  it.  No  other 
implement,  however,  will  do  so  well  for  the  purpose. 

In  our  next  paper  we  will  describe  some  more  of  the 
most  ordinary  garden  tools  ; at  present  the  following  list 
of  the  prices  of  tools  may  be  found  useful  to  some  of  our 
readers  : — 


£ 

t. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

Spade 

0 

2 

0 

Brought  forward  2 

2 

I 

Shovel  ... 

0 

2 

0 

Billhook 

0 

2 

6 

Spud 

0 

0 

6 

Wheelbarrow  ... 

I 

5 

0 

Digsjing  Fork  ... 

0 

2 

0 

Handbarrow 

0 

10 

0 

Three-pronged  Fork 

0 

I 

.3 

Roller  ... 

4 

0 

0 

Pitchfork 

0 

I 

6 

Ladder  ... 

I 

0 

0 

Weeding  Fork  ... 

0 

I 

3 

Steps 

0 

5 

6 

Draw  Hoe,  6d. , is. 

Garden  Bme 

0 

I 

6 

and  IS.  6d.  ... 

0 

3 

0 

Pruning  Scissors 

0 

4 

6 

Drill  Hoe 

0 

I 

0 

Daisy  Kake 

0 

4 

0 

Rake,  IS.  2d.  and  2s. 

0 

3 

2 

Scythe  ... 

0 

10 

6 

Dibber  ... 

0 

0 

8 

Mowing  Machine 

3 

10 

0 

Trowel  ... 

0 

0 

9 

Turf  Cutter 

0 

1 

6 

Potato  Dibber  ... 

0 

0 

Dock  Spud  ,.. 

0 

I 

6 

Shears,  short  handles 

0 

2 

6 

Dutch  Hoe 

0 

I 

2 

Do.  long  handles 

0 

5 

0 

Pick-axe 

0 

2 

6 

Basket  ... 

0 

2 

6 

Fumigator 

0 

9 

6 

Pruning  Knife  ... 

0 

I 

6 

Axe  

0 

2 

0 

Budding  Knife  ... 

0 

2 

6 

Syringe  ... 

0 

10 

6 

Water  Pots,  is.  3d. 

Water  Barrow  ... 

'j 

0 

0 

and  5s.  9d.  ... 

0 

7 

0 

Measuring  'Tape 

0 

I 

6 

Carried  forward  £2 

2 

I 

£^7 

5 

9 

ROTATION  CROPPING  OF  A SMALL  GARDEN. 

In  our  last  article  on  Gardening  (page  114),  we  gave  a 
plan  for  laying  out  a small  villa  garden.  In  the  present 
and  subsequent  papers,  we  propose  to  give  directions  for 
cropping  to  the  best  advantage  the  eight  beds  into  which 
the  kitchen  garden  was  divided.  The  numbers  refer  to 
the  beds  in  the  plan. 

January. — i.  This  bed  is  planted  with  strawberries 
and  raspberries — the  former  must  be  protected  from  frost, 
and  the  stakes  of  the  latter  attended  to.  2.  Manure  and 
dig  this  compartment  as  soon  as  vacant  ; half  of  it  may 
be  cropped  with  potatoes,  the  remainder  to  be  left  for 
cauliflowers,  to  be  planted  in  March  or  April.  3.  This 
plot  is  laid  down  with  permanent  crops  of  sea-kale, 
rhubarb,  and  globe  artichokes.  All  that  can  be  done  now 
is  to  cover  the  roots  of  the  artichokes  with  stable  manure. 
4.  Let  this  plot  be  well  manured  and  dug  as  soon  as 
empty,  so  that  it  may  be  ready  for  the  reception  of 
onions  early  in  March.  5.  Early  peas  may  be  sown  to 
succeed  those  sown  in  November,  and  such  greens  and 
other  crops  as  are  of  no  further  use  removed  to  make 
room  for  a succession  of  peas.  6.  If  celery,  Brassels 
sprouts,  or  other  winter  crops,  have  been  grown  here, 
you  may  clear  them  off  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
manure  and  dig  the  ground  for  the  reception  of 
scaflet  runner  beans.  7.  If  this  plot  is  empty,  as  it 
should  be,  get  it  ready  for  carrots  and  other  roots  by 
trenching  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches 
at  least.  8.  This  is  supposed  to  serve  for  odds  and 
ends.  All  you  can  do  is  to  manure  and  trench  such 
portions  as  become  vacant,  leaving  the  surface  to  be 
penetrated  by  frost. 

February. — i.  Remove  covering  from  strawben-ies,  and 
fasten  raspberries  to  their  stakes.  2.  If  potatoes  were 
planted  here  last  month,  no  particular  attention  will  be 
required,  save  getting  in  readiness  the  space  left  for  cauli- 
flowers. 3.  Sea-kale  and  rhubarb  for  succession  should 
be  covered  with  leaves  or  dung.  4.  Give  this  a slight 
forking  over  on  a frosty  day.  Radishes  may  be  sown 
with  the  onions  in  March.  5.  Another  sowing  of  peas 
may  be  made  for  succession.  Remove  spent  broccoli,  and 
dig  the  ground  at  once.  6.  Continue  to  manure  and  dig 
the  ground  as  it  becomes  vacant,  for  it  will  be  required 


for  dwarf  and  runner  beans.  7.  Expose  the  surface  of 
the  ground  to  frost  as  much  as  possible  by  digging  and 
leaving  it  in  rough  trenches,  and  sow  a row  or  two  of 
broad  beans.  8.  Take  up  winter  turnips,  and  have  the 
ground  manured  and  trenched  for  the  reception  of  future 
crops. 

March. — i.  If  the  covering  was  not  removed  from 
strawberries  last  month,  remove  it  at  once,  and  stir 
the  soil  between  the  rows.  Prune  raspberries  left  un- 
touched last  month,  and  stir  the  soil  between  them,  but 
not  deep  enough  to  injure  the  roots.  2.  Plant  cauli- 
flowers here.  Potatoes  planted  last  month  will  make 
their  appearance  above  ground,  and  will  require  pro- 
tection from  frost;  any  portion  of  this  plot  that  has 
become  vacant  by  the  removal  of  any  winter  crop, 
should  be  removed  and  dug  up  at  once.  3.  Make  a fresh 
plantation  of  globe  artichokes,  and  keep  up  a succession 
of  rhubarb  and  sea-kale.  4.  Sow  onions  here,  either 
broadcast  or  in  rows  ; if  the  former  method  is  adopted, 
radishes  may  be  sown  with  them.  5.  Sow  peas,  and  get 
any  vacant  ground  cleared,  manured,  and  trenched  for 
the  reception  of  future  crops.  Round-leaved  spinach  may 
be  sown  between  the  rows  of  peas.  6.  Very  little  can  be 
done  with  this  plot  as  yet,  it  being  too  early  for  dwarf  and 
runner  beans,  but  it  must  be  well  weeded,  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  occasionally  stirred.  7.  If  a few  broad 
beans  were  sown  here  last  month  you  may  get  the  re- 
mainder of  the  plot  ready  for  the  reception  of  a crop 
of  carrots,  with  parsnips  if  you  wish  them.  8.  This  plot 
being  intended  for  growing  various  things  not  mentioned 
above,  it  may  be  got  into  order  fbr  whatever  things  the 
cultivator  may  have  occasion  to  grow  hereafter. 

April. — I.  As  this  contains  the  strawberries  and  rasp- 
berries only,  there  will  be  little  to  do  save  forking  over  the 
ground  between  the  rows  of  the  former,  and  pruning  and 
tying  up  the  latter,  if  not  already  done.  2.  A portion 
of  this  may  be  planted  with  cauliflowers,  if  not  done 
last  month.  Potatoes  may  occupy  another  portion, 
and,  if  desirable,  the  remaining  ground  filled  up  with 
later  cauliflowers.  3.  This  being  laid  down  with  perma- 
nent crops,  will  require,  during  the  present  month, 
little  or  no  care,  save  putting  the  ground  in  order  for 
the  season.  4.  Presuming  that  you  sowed  radishes  and 
onions  here  last  month,  there  will  be  nothing  to  do  but 
to  stir  the  soil  between  the  young  plants  with  a hoe. 
5.  Two  lots  of  peas  may  be  sown  at  different  periods  this 
month.  Clear  the  ground  of  green  stuff  that  is  done 
with,  and  manure  and  dig  the  vacant  space.  Stick  the 
early  sown  peas  as  they  advance  in  growth.  6.  This  plot, 
which  has  been  kept  vacant  may  be  sown  with  dwarf  and 
runner  beans,  at  the  commencement,  and  against  the 
end  of  the  month.  7.  Early  horn  and  long  Surrey  carrots 
may  be  sown  early  in  the  month,  and  beet  at  the  end  of 
it.  Thin  out  the  parsnips  as  soon  as  they  are  large 
enough  to  handle.  Stir  the  surface  between  advancing 
beans  and  sow  more  for  a second  crop  towards  the  end  of 
the  month.  8.  Turnips  may  be  sown  on  a portion  of  this 
plot,  about  the  second  week  in  the  month,  and  any  other 
crop  that  is  likely  to  be  required  may  be  sown  or  planted 
in  the  remaining  space. 

May. — I.  Attention  will  be  required  here,  for  if  the 
season  proves  dry  it  will  be  necessary  to  water  the 
strawberry  plants  liberally.  The  raspberries  will  require 
little  or  no  attention  for  the  present.  2.  Earth  up 
the  potatoes  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  and  keep 
down  weeds.  Stir  the  soil  between  the  first  planted 
cauliflowers,  and  put  out  a row  or  two  more  in  the  space 
reserved  for  a second  lot.  3.  Give  the  sea-kale  beds  a good 
dressing,  and  the  ground  between  the  plants  a slight 
digging  or  forking  over.  4.  Keep  onions  clear  of  weeds, 
and  draw  radishes  as  soon  as  possible,  to  give  the 
onions  ample  room  to  grow.  5.  Place  stakes  to  the 
different  crops  of  peas  as  they  seem  to  need  it,  and  sow  a 
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I row  or  two  of  a later  sort  for  succession,  and  reserve  a 
I portion  of  the  plot  for  another  and  final  sowing  in  June, 
j 6.  Should  the  crop  of  dwarf  kidney  beans  have  failed, 
as  is  quite  possible,  make  another  sowing  directly,  and 
continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  you  have  room  for  the  same, 
bearing  in  mind  that  they  will  require  protection  when 
i'  first  they  make  their  appearance,  as  they  are  very  tender. 

I Scarlet  runners  may  be  sown  the  first  week  in  the  month. 

7.  The  carrots  sown  here  will  require  thinning  as  soon  as 
ij  large  enough  to  handle.  Another  sowing  of  broad  beans 
I may  be  made,  and  the  early  sown  ones  earthed  up. 
i Stir  the  soil  between  the  growing  rows  of  beet.  8.  The 
first  sowing  of  turnips  may  be  preserved  from  frost  by 
covering  with  a layer  of  clean  straw  or  mat.  Remove  the 
remnants  of  greens  and  broccoli,  and  manure  and  dig  the 
ij  ground  afterwards.  A few  lettuces  may  be  planted  or 
! perhaps  a row  of  celery,  and  for  this  purpose  a spare 
corner  should  be  reserved. 

June. — I.  Dry  litter  should  be  laid  down  between  the 
ij  strawberry  rows  to  keep  the  fruit  from  the  ground,  and  it 
will  be  necessary  to  water  the  plants  occasionally  in  dry 
weather.  2.  By  the  second  week  in  the  month  this  plot 
will  be  quite  full,  the  second  row  or  two  of  cauliflowers 
[;  having  been  planted  ; but  as  the  potatoes  will  be  almost 
ij  ready  for  taking  up,  there  will  soon  be  room  for 
something  else.  As  soon  as  the  potatoes  are  removed 
from  the  ground,  add  a little  dung  if  necessary,  and  turn 
up  the  ground  that  it  may  be  fit  to  receive  the  next  crop. 
3.  Very  little  attention  need  be  paid  to  sea-kale,  except 
to  prevent  the  plants  from  producing  too  much  flower 
and  seed.  4.  Thin  the  onions  in  this  bed  by  means  of 
a small  hoe,  if  you  want  fine  bulbs  ; taking  care,  however, 
to  leave  no  footmarks  upon  the  ground.  Celery  plants 
ready  for  planting,  should  be  got  out  at  once  on  a vacant 
portion  of  this  plot : a foot  wide  and  ten  inches  deep  will 
be  sufficient  for  the  drills,  at  the  bottom  of  which  a little 
well-rotted  manure  should  be  put  previous  to  planting. 

I 5.  Make  the  final  sowing  of  peas  about  the  middle 
I of  the  month,  and  place  sticks  to  such  advancing 
' crops  as  may  require  support.  6.  Dwarf  kidney  beans 
may  be  sown  once  or  twice  more  this  month,  and 
any  imperfections  in  the  rows  may  be  made  good  by 
transplanting  from  places  where  they  have  come  up  too 
thick  and  are  choking  each  other.  Stick  scarlet  runners 
as  they  advance  in  growth,  and  keep  weeds  down  by 
i frequent  hoeing.  7.  Thin  the  carrots  in  this  compart- 
ment, and  also  the  turnips  as  soon  as  large  enough,  and 
sow  more  for  succession.  Put  in  another  crop  of  broad 
beans,  and  earth  up  the  previous  sowing.  8.  Let  your 
celery  trenches  be  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the 
I plants,  and  on  the  top  of  the  ridge  between  the  trenches, 
lettuces  may  be  planted  with  advantage,  as  they  will  come 
up  in  time  to  allow  of  the  crop  being  earthed  up.  The 
\ portion  of  this  plot  that  has  been  occupied  with  winter 
S broccoli  should,  as  soon  as  cleared  of  the  stumps,  be  well 
!i  manured  and  trenched. 

;!  In  our  next  paper  we  propose  to  continue  these  re- 
|il  marks  upon  rotation  cropping,  and  when  they  are  con- 
i’ eluded,  we  shall  proceed  to  give  detailed  information  on 
|l  the  three  great  departments  of  gardening — the  cultivation 
I of  vegetables,  fruits,  and  flowers. 

■i  ' 

COOKERY.— IX. 

t MEAT  DISHES  AT  MODERATE  COST  [continued  from  p.  120). 

Calf’s  Cheek,  atid  the  Soup  from  it. — Get  your  butcher 
\ to  cut  the  calf’s  cheek  in  halves,  just  below  the  cheek- 
bone, so  as  to  leave  the  fleshy  part  of  the  cheek  and  the 
nape  of  the  neck  entire.  The  fresher  slain  it  is,  the  better. 
Remove  the  eye-ball  and  the  cartilage  of  the  nose ; shorten 
the  jawbones,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  teeth,  but  leaving  the 
! meat  which  covered  them,  and  throw  them  away.  You 


would  get  no  good  out  of  them,  they  only  take  up  room  in 
the  boiler.  Let  the  cheek  so  prepared,  after  being  well 
washed  and  rubbed  with  the  hand,  steep  an  hour  or  two 
in  a pail  of  cold  water.  Set  it  on  the  fire  in  plenty  of  cold 
water ; as  it  is  coming  to  a boil,  keep  constantly  skimming 
till  no  more  scum  rises.  Peel  onions,  peel  and  slice 
carrots  and  turnips,  cut  leeks  into  two  inch  lengths. 
Throw  these,  till  wanted,  into  a pail  of  cold  water  to  keep 
them  fresh.  When  the  cheek  has  boiled  three  hours, 
throw  in  the  vegetables,  with  a little  salt,  half  a dozen 
pepper-corns,  and  two  or  three  cloves.  Put  in  also  a 
sprig  or  two  of  parsley  and  thyme.  The  cheek  will  take 
about  four  hours  to  cook.  When  done,  take  it  up,  and 
raise  the  flesh  of  the  cheek  and  the  part  containing  the 
glands  of  the  neck  off  the  bones,  keeping  them  entire. 
Trim  this  lump  of  meat  freely  into  shape,  and  set  it  aside 
for  another  day.  The  trimmings,  the  eye,  and  the  fore 
part  of  the  head,  served  with  the  vegetables,  will  make  a 
nice  dish.  The  broth  will  turn  out  excellent  soup,  which 
may  be  eaten  with  toasted  bread  soaked  in  it.  When  the 
liquor  is  cold,  skim  the  fat  off  the  top,  and  put  it  into  your 
frying-pan,  with  the  addition  of  a little  dripping,  if  the 
quantity  is  scanty.  Slice  onions  into  this,  and  fry  them 
brown;  add  a little  of  the  liquor,  and  stir  in  gradually 
a couple  of  table-spoonfuls  of  flour  and  a quarter  of  a 
herring,  prepared  as  directed  for  mock  anchovy,  chopped 
fine,  if  you  have  not  the  means  of  pounding  it.  Dust  in 
a little  pepper,  and  add  more  liquor;  and  when  all  is 
mixed  well  and  smooth,  stir  it  into  the  broth.  If  any 
of  the  trimmings  of  the  head  or  vegetables  are  left,  cut 
them  in  pieces  and  add  them  also.  When  heated  up, 
the  second  day’s  soup  will  be  better  than  the  first,  different 
in  flavour,  and  more  substantial.  Serve  toasted  bread  to 
soak  in  it.  Save  a little  of  it  to  warm  up  the  cold  piece 
of  cheek  meat  in,  to  which  it  will  also  serve  as  gravy. 
You  can  garnish  it  round  with  fresh-boiled  vegetables — 
carrots,  turnips,  onions,  potatoes. 

Sheep’s  Heads. — Open  the  heads,  take  out  the  brains 
whole,  and  the  tongues;  throw  them  into  cold  water 
and  wash  the  latter  well.  Divide  the  heads  into  halves. 
Take  out  the  eyes,  shorten  the  jaw-bones  where  there 
is  no  flesh,  cut  out  the  gristle  inside  the  nose,  and 
wash  the  heads  well  in  two  or  three  waters.  Put  the 
halved  heads  and  the  tongues  into  a kettle  of  cold  water 
with  a little  salt  in  it.  Skim  till  it  boils  ; then  throw  in  the 
brains,  and  let  them  boil  a quarter  of  an  hour.  At  the 
same  time  with  the  brains,  throw  in  some  large  onions 
and  two  or  three  carrots  halved  lengthwise.  When  the 
flesh  on  the  heads  is  tender,  serve  them  on  a dish  with 
the  onions  and  carrots  laid  round  them ; or  you  may 
mash  the  former  into  onion  sauce,  with  pepper  and  salt, 
a bit  of  butter,  and  a spoonful  of  milk.  If  you  do  not 
want  the  tongues  immediately,  let  them  boil  for  a few 
minutes  longer,  and  then  leave  them  to  cool  in  the 
broth.  When  you  want  them,  warm  them  up  (if  cold) 
in  the  same  ; cut  them  in  halves  without  separating  them, 
lay  them  open  on  a dish,  and  pour  over  them  some  sharp 
sauce  made  with  the  broth,  as  directed  for  cods’  heads. 
Warm  the  brains  in  the  broth,  lay  them  on  a dish,  sprinkle 
them  with  sage  powder,  made  by  drying  sage  leaves  before 
the  fire,  and  then  rubbing  them  between  your  hands,  and 
pour  over  them  a little  of  the  brown  sauce  already  de- 
scribed. The  addition  of  a little  rice  or  prepared  oatmeal 
groats  converts  the  broth  into  capital  soup. 

Fried  Fowl. — The  fowl  must  be  young,  a cockerel  or 
a pullet.  Cut  it  up  into  joints,  divide  them,  if  large  ; also 
cut  the  carcase  in  pieces,  use  the  heart,  liver,  and  the 
gizzard  properly  cleansed.  Put  them  all  in  a frying-pan 
with  some  bacon  chopped  small,  a slice  or  two  of  ham,  a 
few  onions  sliced  very  thin,  pepper  and  salt.  Fry  all  to- 
gether ; when  they  are  done,  arrange  them  on  a hot  dish. 
Dust  a little  flour  into  the  gravy  in  your  frying-pan  ; when 
browned,  stir  in  a little  vinegar  and  water  ; when  nicely 
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smooth  and  well  mixed  together,  pour  it  over  your  fried 
fowl,  and  serve. 

Boiled  Fowl. — Truss  it  as  before  ; put  inside  it,  with 
the  liver,  heart,  and  gizzard,  a slice  of  white  bacon  half 
an  inch  thick  ; tie  round  it,  outside,  a broad  slice  of  bacon 
a quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  Take  a bullock’s  bladder,  slit 
open  the  orifice  wide  enough  to  admit  the  fowl.  After 
rinsing  out  the  bladder  with  hot  water  two  or  three  times, 
put  the  fowl  in  it,  and  tie  it  up  in  such  a way  that  no 
water  can  get  in.  After  patient  and  careful  boiling,  take 
it  out  of  its  envelope,  lay  it  on  the  dish  surrounded 
by  its  gravy  and  sprinkle  over  it  a teaspoonful  of  salt. 
You  may  serve  it  accompanied  by 

Parsley  Sauce. — Chop  a little  parsley  very  fine.  Into  a 
saucepan  containing  a breakfast-cupful  of  cold  water,  put 
a lump  of  butter  as  big  as  a large  walnut,  into  which  you 
have  rubbed  a dessert-spoonful  of  flour.  Keep  stirring 
one  way  all  the  while  these  are  melting,  and  until  it  boils. 
Then  throw  in  the  chopped  parsley.  Let  it  boil  one 
minute,  still  stirring  ; then  pour  it  into  your  sauceboat. 
If  any  of  the  fowl  is  left,  the  best  way  will  be  to  cut  it 
up  into  joints,  arrange  them  neatly  in  the  dish  with  the 
gravy  (which  will  be  jelly  when  cold),  and  pour  the  rest 
of  the  parsley  sauce  over  them.  They  will  thus  be  pre- 
sentable at  another  meal.  A fowl  thus  secured  from  loss 
or  injury  may  be  steamed  with  good  results  ; but  this  is 
a very  tedious  operation. 

Fowl  Stewed  with  Rice. — When  your  fowl  is  drawn, 
singed,  and  trussed  (tied  with  string),  with  the  legs  cut  off 
at  the  drumstick  joint,  and  the  heart,  liver,  and  gizzard 
either  fastened  to  the  wings,  English  fashion,  or  put  inside 
it,  as  they  do  abroad,  put  it  into  a saucepan  not  larger  than 
will  hold  it  conveniently,  and  allow  it  to  be  well  covered 
with  cold  water.  Set  it  on  the  fire  ; as  soon  as  no  more 
scum  rises,  cover  it  down  close  with  the  lid,  and  set  it 
where  it  will  stew  gently  until  quite  tender,  which  you  will 
easily  ascertain  upon  inspection.  You  may  reckon  upon 
its  taking  three  or  four  hours,  perhaps  longer,  to  do. 
At  the  same  time  that  you  set  your  fowl  to  cook,  put 
half  or  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  rice  to  steep  in  cold 
soft  water.  When  the  fowl  is  on  the  point  of  turning 
tender,  chop  one  or  two  onions  small,  and  put  them  to 
the  fowl  with  the  steeped  rice,  a little  salt,  and  a small 
quantity  of  pepper  and  grated  nutmeg.  Let  them  boil 
with  frequent  stirring,  some  twenty  minutes.  If  the  rice 
is  a little  mashy,  never  mind  ; it  will  combine  all  the 
better  with  the  fat  and  gravy  from  the  fowl.  Lay  the 
fowl  in  the  centre  of  a hot  dish,  and  pour  the  rice  round 
and  under  it. 

Ends  of  the  Ribs,  or  Breast  of  Beef,  Stewed  with  Vege- 
tables.— When  the  ends  of  the  ribs,  or  the  breast,  from  a 
well-fed  beast  are  to  be  had  of  a respectable  butcher  at  a 
fairly  reduced  price,  they  are  well  worth  purchasing,  to 
be  cooked  as  follows  : — For  convenience,  divide  the  bit 
into  two  or  three  pieces  ; salt  them  two  or  three  days, 
according  to  the  weather.  Rinse  them  in  cold  water,  to 
clear  them  from  the  salt  sticking  to  them,  and  set  them  on 
the  fire  in  cold  water  (not  quite  so  much  as  if  for  soup)  in 
a small  boiler.  After  skimming,  season  with  two  or  three 
cloves  and  peppercorns.  Let  the  meat  boil  an  hour;  then 
put  in  as  many  carrots,  whole  onions,  turnips,  potatoes, 
and  hearts  of  cabbage,  as  will  be  fairly  covered  by  the 
broth  ; then  let  it  simmer  gently  until  the  vegetables  are 
cooked.  On  serving,  put  the  beef  in  the  middle  of  a large 
dish,  and  lay  the  vegetables  round  it,  pouring  some  of 
the  broth  over  all.  Or,  if  you  want  to  season  more  highly, 
you  may  brown  butter,  onions,  and  flour,  in  a frying-pan, 
season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  catchup,  stir  all  smooth,  and 
pour  that  over  your  beef  and  vegetables. 

THE  CHEAPER  SHELL-FISH. 

The  Common  Limpet  (Patella). — The  limpet  is  some- 
times eaten  raw,  though  in  this  state  it  is  said  to  be 


poisonous  to  some  people,  and  it  is  certainly  best  cooked. 
Boiled  in  salt  and  water,  it  makes  a coarse  but  not 
unwholesome  food. 

Periwinkles. — Wash  them  in  several  waters,  to  get  rid 
of  mud  and  sand.  Leave  them  quite  half  an  hour  in 
another  water  to  cleanse  ; shake  them  up  to  make  them 
draw  into  their  shells  ; put  them  into  a saucepan  and 
pour  over  them  boiling  sea-water  that  has  stood  to  settle  ; 
boil  galloping  twenty  minutes,  and  serve  accompanied  by 
brown  bread  and  butter. 

Whelks  (Buccinum  undatum). — Put  your  whelks  (alive, 
if  possible)  for  a few  hours  into  fresh  or  brackish  water 
to  cleanse.  Boil  them  in  salt  and  water,  the  smaller 
ones,  to  be  eaten  as  periwinkles,  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  ; the  larger  ones,  with  shells  as  big  as  hens’  eggs,  an 
hour  and  a quarter.  They  take  a great  deal  of  cooking, 
being  hard  and  leathery  in  substance.  As  large  whelks 
are  hardly  eatable,  even  after  this  preliminary  boiling,  take 
them  out  of  their  shells,  dip  them  in  flour  or  bread 
crumbs,  and  fry  them  in  plenty  of  very  hot  fat.  On  serv- 
ing, pepper  and  vinegar  may  be  sprinkled  over  them. 
Soyer,  in  his  “ Modern  Housewife,”  says,  “ Whelks  have 
become  plentiful  in  London,  and  are  exceedingly  whole- 
some fish.  They  are  eaten,  also,  like  the  oyster.”  By 
which  he  probably  means  made  into  soup  like  clams,  or 
cooked  in  the  same  way  as  oysters  are  cooked. 

Mussels  and  Rice  (an  Algerian  Recipe). — Wash  your 
mussels  well;  set  them  on  the  fire  in  a saucepan  without 
any  water,  but  with  a close-fitting  lid.  Shake  them  up 
from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  bring  them  all  in  turn  to  the 
bottom.  They  will  gradually  open  and  give  out  their 
liquor,  in  which,  and  in  the  steam  from  it,  they  will  cook. 
When  they  are  all  well  opened  and  detach  easily  from  the 
shell,  turn  them  out  into  a large-holed  cullender  placed 
over  a vessel  to  catch  the  liquor,  which  strain  and  set 
aside  to  settle.  Take  the  mussels  out  of  their  shells, 
rejecting  the  weed  attached  to  their  inside,  and  any 
little  parasitical  crabs  within  them,  and  put  them  aside. 
Boil  rice  as  if  for  a curry,  so  as  to  be  as  dry  as  possible 
when  done.  To  this  put  a good  lump  of  butter  and  a few 
table-spoonfuls  of  the  mussel  liquor  ; season  with  pepper, 
salt,  and  grated  nutmeg.  Put  in  the  mussels,  heat  up  all 
together,  mixing  them  without  breaking  them.  Or,  you 
may  heap  the  warmed-up  mussels  in  the  middle  of  your 
dish,  surrounding  them  with  the  seasoned  rice,  as  some 
cooks  serve  a curry. 

Hustled  Mussels,  Plain. — Cook  the  mussels  as  before. 
When  done,  simply  turn  them  out  into  a large  open  dish, 
and  serve  them  in  their  shells  as  they  are. 

Pickled  Mussels. — Cook  and  pick  them  clean  as  above. 
Put  them  into  a preserve  jar,  seasoning  as  you  proceed 
with  salt,  ground  pepper,  whole  pepper,  and  cloves.  When 
the  jar  is  nearly  full,  pour  vinegar  over  them  till  they  are 
quite  covered.  If  the  vinegar  is  very  strong,  dilute  it  with 
a little  of  the  liquor  that  came  from  the  mussels.  They 
are  ready  for  use  the  day  after  pickling,  and  will  keep 
good  for  some  little  time,  if  closely  covered. 


THE  HOUSEHOLD  MECHANIC.— IX. 

WINDOWS. 

The  glazed  contrivances  in  houses  which  we  call  windows 
— having  for  their  duty  not  only  the  admission  of  light 
to  the  inmates,  but  also  protection  against  weather,  and 
the  optional  admission  of  air — are  too  well  known  to  need 
any  description  except  just  to  distinguish  between  the 
varieties.  For  instance,  the  one  we  illustrate  in  Fig.  56  is 
known  as  a suspended  sash  window.  The  sashes  which 
open  outwards  or  inwards,  after  the  same  manner  as 
doors,  are  called  casements,  and  are  variously  contrived 
to  suit  various  requirements.  It  is  not,  therefore,  our 
intention  to  even  enumerate  these  differences,  but  to 
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simply  look  into  the  hidden  part  of  the  most  common  of 
all,  in  order  that  such  a calamity  as  a broken  sash-line 
need  not  in  future  make  a visit  of  the  carpenter  necessary. 

The  frame  into  which  the  glazed  sashes  fit  is  composed 
of  the  perpendiculars,  or  styles,  H I,  the  lintel  J,  and  sill 
K,  and  this  frame  may  almost  be  considered  a part  of 
the  framework  of  the  house,  as  it  is  fixed 
firmly  in  the  brickwork,  and  in  many  cases 
has  to  carry  weight.  Fig.  55  is  an  enlarged 
section  of  one  side  of  the  frame  and  sash,  and 
clearly  shows  the  exact  arrangement  of  the 
guides  which  keep  the  sashes  in  place.  B is 
the  sash  which  carries  the  glass.  In  the  plan 
a groove,  D,  is  shown  in  the  edge  of  this  sash, 
the  object  of  which  is  the  receipt  of  the  line 
which  runs  up  to  the  top  of  the  style  and 
then  disappears  over  a pulley,  p,  into  the 
weight-box,  w.  Now  let  us  suppose  the 
cord  supporting  B,  Fig.  55,  is  broken,  and  we 
will  proceed  to  mend  it.  On  the  inside  of  the 
frame  is  a beading,  C,  which  runs  all  the  way 
round  the  window.  This  must  be  removed  on  the  side 
where  the  break  is  by  levering  it  from  its  fastening  with 
a screw-driver  or  chisel,  great  care  being  observed  to 
prevent  damage  to  the  paint.  This 
done,  the  sash  must  be  first  pushed 
upwards  far  enough  to  bring  it  over 
the  bottom  bead,  and  it  will  then  come 
bodily  out  of  its  place.  The  broken 
rope  must  then  be  rertkoved  from  the 
groove  D.  The  -sash  out  of  the  way, 
the  style  A will  be  exposed,  and  in  the 
lower  part  a portion  of  this  board,  as 
shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  is  found  to 
be  movable.  Take  out  the  piece.  A, 
and  the  weight,  w,  can  be  got  at,  and 
the  broken  line  taken  from  it.  Get  a 
small  piece  of  lead.  Or  anything  heavy 
but  small,  and  tie  to  the  end  of  a 
thin  piece  of  twine,  and  insert  this 
“ mouse,”  as  it  is  called,  over  the 
pulley  at  the  top,  and  let  it  drop  down 
to  the  hole.  A,  and  fasten  to  it  the 
new  sash  line  end,  which  can  then  be 
pulled  back  over  the  pulley.  The 
weight,  W,  is  threaded  by  this  rope  from 
the  top,  and  a knot  tied  and  pulled 
well  into  the  place  sunk  in  the  weight 
to  receive  it,  so  that  there  shall  be  no 
danger  of  its  getting  wedged  up  in  the 
box.  Replace  the  loose  piece.  A,  and 
fasten  it,  and  cut  off  the  sash-line  to 
the  proper  length.  The  proper  length 
will  be  arrived  at  by  pulling  the  weight  up  to  the  pulley, 
P,  and  bringing  down  the  end  of  the  cord  to  the  top  of 
the  sash,  allowing  three  or  four  inches  for  the  nailing 
into  the  groove,  D.  Of  course 
the  weight  must  not  come  quite 
up  to  the  pulley,  but  just  within 
an  inch  or  so.  Secure  the  cord 
into  the  groove  firmly,  with  two 
or  three  clouts  or  round-headed 
nails.  Replace  the  sash,  and  nail 
on  the  beading,  c,  and  the  job 
is  done.  Supposing  the  top  sash, 

which  slides  down  F,  to  be  the  one  requiring  repair,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  remove  the  front,  or  lower  sash, 
and  then,  by  taking  out  the  beading,  E,  the  back  sash 
can  be  got  out  also.  Otherwise  the  process  is  the  same 
as  above  described.  The  weights,  w w.  Fig.  55,  should 
exactly  counterpoise  the  sashes ; and  two  are  required  for 
each.  They  are  usually  made  of  cast  iron,  as  cheaper ; 
but  for  situations  where  space  is  short,  lead  weights  are 


Fig.  57- 


Fig-  59- 


used,  the  specific  gravity  of  lead  being  so  much  greater 
than  iron. 

Fig.  57  shows  the  plan  of  a complete  window.  In  old- 
fashioned  window-frames  the  entrance  to  the  weight-box 
is  often  from  the  front,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  N, 
(Fig.  56),  but  this  plan  is  most  objectionable,  because  the 
paint-work  is  so  much  more  pulled  about 
whenever  a breakage  occurs  in  the  line. 

Ordinary  rope  is  not  suitable  for  windows, 
because,  being  twisted,  it  is  liable  to  stretch, 
and  to  spin  the  weight  round  every  time  the 
window  is  opened  or  shut,  in  a noisy  way  ; 
and  it  is  not  strong  or  durable  enough.  The 
cord  to  be  used  is  known  as  sash  line,  and 
should  be  plaited  of  good  hemp  instead  of 
being  twisted.  Of  course  the  cost  of  it  is 
greater,  but  not  more  than  its  advantages 
would  warrant. 

Shutters  are  often  suspended  exactly  like 
sashes  ; but  the  modern  windows,  which  go 
down  to  the  ground,  do  not  admit  of  these, 
there  being  no  space  into  which  they  can  slide  away. 
Various  arrangements  of  folding  and  hinged  shutters 
supply  their  place,  but  these  will  not  need  detailed  de- 
scription, as  a careful  examination  of 
a few  varieties  existing  in  nearly  every 
house  will,  if  conducted  with  a little 
common  sense,  familiarise  the  inquirer 
much  more  than  a most  elaborate  de- 
scription, which  could  not  possibly 
meet  every  case. 

The  fastenings  of  windows  are  im- 
portant if  the  outsides  are  accessible 
to  the  incursions  of  burglars,  the  or- 
dinary form,  as  shown  in  Fig.  56,  being 
liable  to  the  objection  that  a thin  knife 
inserted  up  the  crack  between  the 
sashes  will  force  it  open.  The  best 
remedy  is  a screw  sent  through  the 
two  frames  ; but  there  are  many  other 
patent  arrangements  by  which  security 
is  to  be  attained. 

This  being  the  first  time  we  have 
done  such  a thing  as  to  mend  a sash 
line,  it  is  lucky  if  we  have  not  broken 
one  of  the  panes  of  glass.  For  practice 
we  will  suppose  we  have  done  so,  and 
now  we  must  go  and  mend  it. 

The  channel  which  receives  the 
glass  is  invariably  on  the  outside  of 
the  sash,  i.e.,  the  side  exposed  to  wind 
and  weather.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  the  pressure  of  the  wind  may 
tend  to  keep  the  glass  the  more  firmly  in  its  place,  there 
never  being  pressure  from  the  inside. 

With  a strong-backed  knife,  something  like  Fig.  58, 
if  we  have  not  a regular  glazier’s 
hacking-knife,  hack  out  the  old, 
dry  putty  which  holds  the  remains 
of  the  glass,  and  clean  out  right 
down  to  the  wood,  using  the  point 
of  the  knife,  and  knocking  it  on 
its  thick  back  with  a hammer. 
If  we  have  not  a diamond,  we 
shall  have  to  take  an  exact 
measure  of  the  size,  and  get  the  pane  cut  at  a glass  shop. 
The  price  varies  with  the  size,  quality,  and  thickness 
of  the  glass,  and  would  be  from  2d.  to  6d.  per  foot. 
Sixteen  ounces  to  the  foot  would  be  the  right  thickness. 
Twenty  ounces  is  the  thickness  for  large  panes,  or  for  sky- 
lights. Of  course  the  above  prices  are  for  crown  or  sheet 
glass  ; plate  being  very  much  thicker,  and  ground  and 
polished  perfectly  true,  is  very  much  more  expensive.  The 
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next  requirement  is  the  putty,  which  we  make  as  follows 
Take  a lump  of  whitening,  and  cut  or  bruise  it  up  quite 
fine,  and  then  gradually  add,  a little  at  a time,  linseed 
oil,  which  must  be  thoroughly  incorporated  and  mixed 
by  beating  it  until  a stiff  dough-like  material  is  obtained. 
Remember,  the  more  putty  is  mauled  about  the  better  it 
becomes  ; and  before  using  it  should  be  kneaded  with  the 
hand,  the  warmth  of  which  will  render  it  still  more  pliable. 
If  sticky,  add  more  whitening ; if  too  stiff,  more  oil. 

Take  a lump  of  putty  in  the  left  hand,  and  with  the 
putty-knife.  Fig.  59 — an  ordinary  oyster-knife  answers  the 
purpose — press  in  a thin  layer  of  putty  into  the  corner  of 
the  channel  which  is  to  receive  the  glass,  and  all  round, 
drop  in  the  pane  and  press  evenly  all  round,  and 
gradually  force  it  well  down  until  it  will  not  go  farther. 
N ow  press  more  putty  into  the  angle  round  the  edge  of  the 
glass,  and  with  the  knife  press  and  smooth  it  into  a neat 
bevel,  which  must  thoroughly  adhere  to  both  wood  and 
glass.  If  either  of  these  are  wet  it  will  not  do  so,  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  water  repels  oil.  A previous  coat 
of  paint  is  necessary  if  the  sash  is  of  new  wood,  to  make 
the  putty  adhere  properly.  Trim  off  the  superfluous  putty 
from  both  sides  of  the  glass,  and  when  thoroughly  hard — 
which  it  will  be  in  a few  days — paint  it  of  a dark  colour 
outside,  and  grain  to  match  inside.  Some  use  white  lead 
in  their  putty,  but  this  is  liable  to  the  objection  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  remove,  in  the  event  of  future  breakage, 
as  it  adheres  to  the  wood,  and  becomes  so  very  hard  that 
in  hacking  out,  the  frame  is  often  injured.  For  use  in 
mahogany  frames  it  is  common  to  colour  putty  by  adding 
red  lead  to  tint  as  required.  This  does  not  set  so  hard  as 
white  lead.  Putty  is  only  about  a penny  a pound  ; but  we 
have  given  the  directions  for  making  it  for  cases  where 
it  is  not  readily  procurable. 


THE  REARING  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF 
CHILDREN.— III. 

SLEEP. 

An  infant  in  sound  health  will  sleep  almost  continually 
during  the  first  four  or  five  weeks  of  its  life.  All  that  is 
necessary  in  the  interval  is  to  guard  against  accidents 
likely  to  create  disturbance.  Of  these,  injudicious  feed- 
ing, deficiency  of  warmth,  want  of  cleanliness,  and  over- 
fatigue, are  the  most  liable  to  occur,  converting  the 
happiest  period  of  development  into  a restless  state  of 
being,  alike  pernicious  to  parent  and  child. 

As  though  to  indicate  the  necessity  for  this  lengthy 
repose,  the  sense  of  hearing  in  a new-born  babe  is  very 
dull.  Ordinary  conversation  does  not  disturb  an  infant’s 
slumbers,  although  loud  sudden  noises  may  have  that 
effect.  In  most  instances,  a baby  does  not  appear  to  be 
conscious  of  sounds  until  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  week 
of  its  existence.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  necessary  dis- 
turbances are  confined  to  being  suckled,  ’’washed,  and 
changed ; for  which  duties  occasion  should  be  taken 
during  the  short  wakeful  intervals  which  happen  when 
hunger  prevails. 

So  valuable  is  the  repose  which  sleep  affords  through- 
out the  whole  period  of  early  childhood,  that  too  much 
pains  cannot  be  taken  to  cultivate  the  habit  from  the 
earliest  moment ; for,  be  it  observed,  sleep  is  essentially 
a habit  of  our  nature,  and  its  recurrence  depends  chiefly 
on  regularity  of  living  and  good  health.  At  appointed 
times,  and  in  certain  places,  infants  should  be  encouraged 
to  submit  to  sleep.  Let  them  understand  that,  after  food 
and  exercise,  it  is  time  to  go  to  bed  ; and  a lesson  will 
have  been  learnt  which  will  require  no  undue  force  to 
put  into  practice  during  the  term  of  nursery  life. 

Infants  born  in  the  winter,  and  during  the  cold  months 
of  spring,  require  to  sleep  at  the  mother’s  side  for 
the  first  few  weeks  ; according  to  one  authority,  “ for  the 


first  few  months,  as  he  requires  the  warmth  of  another 
person’s  body,  especially  in  winter.”  But  the  strength  of 
the  child,  as  well  as  the  weather,  must  carry  their  due 
weight  in  deciding  the  length  of  the  time.  Doctors  differ 
on  this  point.  At  all  events,  it  should  lie  alone  when 
sufficiently  strong  to  bear  it ; and  then  on  a horsehair 
mattress.  When  sleeping  with  the  mother  it  should  not, 
on  that  account,  be  the  oftenef  suckled  ; the  mischief  of 
the  latter  habit  does  not  end  with  the  over-taxed  digestion 
of  the  child.  Few  mothers  are  able  to  bear  the  drain 
thus  made  upon  their  strength,  and,  in  consequence, 
“ nursing  ” has  to  be  given  up  much  sooner  than  would 
otherwise  be  necessary. 

The  natural  time  for  slumber,  in  very  early  life,  is 
immediately  after  taking  food.  As  the  young  of  almost 
all  creatures  show  this  disposition,  there  can  be  no  harrri 
in  following  the  dictate.  Opportunity,  then,  should  be 
taken  to  lay  the  child  in  its  bed,  whether  awake  or  not, 
after  having  been  fed.  A little  later  in  life,  when  diges- 
tion is  stronger,  and  the  stomach  is  better  able  to  dis- 
pose of  a heavier  meal,  an  interval  is  necessary  between 
taking  nourishment  and  going  to  sleep. 

The  utmost  vigilance  is  generally  necessary  to  prevent 
the  habit  of  sleeping  in  the  nurse’s  arms  from  being  con- 
tracted. Most  nurses  enjoy  a doze  in  front  of  the  fire — 
a luxury  well  earned  by,  perchance,  a broken  night’s  rest ; 
but  with  infants  no  such  necessity  is  felt.  Still,  if  they 
are  once  allowed  to  feel  the  soothing  influence  of  the 
fire’s  warmth,  combined  with  the  soft  and  pleasant 
mechanical  movement  of  the  nurse’s  knees,  they  speedily 
get  rebellious  against  attempts  to  make  them  lie  alone  in 
the  bassinet.  In  engaging  a nurse,  it  is  advisable  to 
have  it  clearly  understood  that  the  babe  is  not  to  be 
nursed  on  the  lap  when  asleep. 

To  the  above  error,  more  than  any  other,  maybe  traced 
the  wretched,  sleepless  nights  which  some  parents  are 
doomed  to  pass  ; the  bad  habit  of  sleeping  by  the  fire  in 
the  nurse’s  lap  is  contested  for.  To  the  inexperienced 
mother  there  seems  to  be  no  help  for  it  but  to  get  up  and 
pace  the  room  until  irresistible  slumber  shall  have  fallen 
on  the  eyelids  of  her  wakeful  infant.  For  the  unhappy 
father  the  case  is  worse.  He  has  possibly  to  encounter 
a hard  day’s  work  the  following  morning,  for  which  a 
disturbed  night’s  rest  may  bring  positive  incapacity. 
This  constantly-complained-of  grievance  may  be  safely 
prevented  by  a little  firmness  at  the  outset.  Children 
that  are  early  accustomed  to  be  put  awake  into  their  beds 
may  be  even  heard  to  crow  with  delight  at  the  fancies 
their  small  imaginations  picture  in  the  dimly-lighted 
chamber. 

The  best  trained  child,  however,  will  not  return 
peacefully  to  its  cot  if  the  bedding  be  not  perfectly  dry 
and  comfortable.  After  the  child  has  been  lifted  out, 
“changed,”  and  fed,  the  pillow  and  mattress  should  be 
well  shaken  and,  if  necessary,  wet  blankets  replaced  by 
dry  ones.  Having  put  the  infant  back,  the  light  should 
be  partly  screened  or  extinguished.  These  arrangements 
require  to  be  made  in  a very  methodical  manner,  and 
will  only  have  to  be  repeated  a few  times  to  be  fully 
understood  by  the  child.  If,  at  the  outset,  a cry  of  re- 
sistance should  be  heard  when  it  is  time  to  go  back  to 
bed,  a wise  mother  will  conceal  herself  from  sight,  and 
turn  a deaf  ear.  Sooner  or  later  this  breaking-in  will 
have  to  take  place,  and  the  longer  it  is  delayed,  the 
greater  will  be  the  trouble. 

In  families  where  upper  servants  are  kept,  the  nurse 
usually  takes  charge  of  the  infant  by  night,  only  taking 
the  babe  to  its  mother’s  room  when  requiring  to  be 
suckled,  and  returning  to  the  nursery  afterwards. 

About  the  age  of  three  months,  an  infant  does  not 
usually  require  night-feeding  more  frequently  than  when 
the  mother  retires  to  rest,  and  again  towards  five  or  six 
in  the  morning.  At  this  age  the  faculty  of  observation 
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begins  generally  to  show  itself,  and  affords  a golden 
opportunity  for  conveying  right  impressions  to  the  plastic 
infant  mind.  The  first  objects  a child  takes  notice  of 
are  those  which  are  employed  in  supplying  its  personal 
wants.  Thus  the  sight  of  a feeding-bottle  will  generally 
set  a babe  crying  for  food.  In  like  manner  it  is  a good 
plan  to  appropriate  certain  coverings  to  the  use  of  an 
infant  when  “ sleeping-time  ” is  in  question.  The  writer 
has  known  a gaily-coloured  knitted  rug  set  the  tiny 
inmates  of  a nursery  yawning,  from  the  sheer  associa- 
tions the  familiar  wrapper  suggested.  Each  infant  had 
been  in  turn  enveloped  in  that  rug  preparatory  to  going 
to  sleep,  and  they  had  not  a thought  of  resisting  its  in- 
fluence. 

By  these  and  similar  appeals  to  the  infant  mind,  time 
is  gained  in  imparting  true  principles  of  obedience,  which 
might  be  too  long  delayed,  if  deferred  till  the  age  of  more 
advanced  reason. 

The  habit  of  taking  a mid-day  nap  may  be  advan- 
tageously observed  till  the  age  of  three  or  four  years  has 
been  attained.  Even  if  the  child  be  not  sleepy  it  is  ad- 
visable to  let  it  lie  in  its  cot  for  a certain  time  after 
having  taken  exercise,  and  before  dinner.  If  any  induce- 
ment to  lie  down  be  needed,  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
few  toys  or  a picture-book  should  not  be  allowed  in  bed. 
Pretending  to  hush  a doll  to  sleep,  for  instance,  will  often 
send  the  child  itself  to  sleep,  and  is  as  good  a ruse  as  can 
be  adopted. 

Before  putting  the  inmates  of  a nursery  to  bed,  the 
room  should  be  darkened,  and  the  nurse  should  betake 
herself,  if  possible,  to  an  adjoining  room  for  any  occupa- 
tion she  may  have  to  fulfil. 

Care  is  needed  not  to  arouse  a child  suddenly  from  its 
slumbers.  Allow  it,  on  all  occasions,  to  waken  of  its  own 
accord. 

A notion  is  prevalent  that  much  sleeping  by  day  lessens 
the  power  of  sleeping  by  night-;  but  this  is  an  error.  As 
a general  rule,  the  more  a child  sleeps  the  more  it  wants 
to  sleep.  Wakefulness  is  generally  caused  by  over-fatigue 
and  excitement,  and  is  a positively  painful  state  to  the 
sensitive  organism  of  a young  child.  This  description  of 
suffering  admits  of  no  alleviation  but  from  sleep  ; repri- 
mands and  additional  food  do  but  increase  the  sufferer’s 
torment. 

It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  point  out  the  danger  of 
giving  narcotics  to  young  children.  But  so  long  as  such 
remedies  are  recommended  as  “teething  powders,”  &c., 
we  must  not  be  supposed  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  true 
nature  of  such  drugs  is,  not  to  facilitate  the  process  of 
cutting  teeth,  but  to  lull  restless  infants  into  an  unnatural 
sleep.  Long  before  any  disturbance  of  a child’s  health  is 
likely  to  occur  from  teething,  these  compounds  are  apt  to 
be  administered  simply  to  secure  a quiet  night’s  rest. 
The  restlessness  complained  of  arises,  nine  times  out  of 
ten,  from  flatulence  and  indigestion.  The  general  ques- 
tion of  teething  has  been  treated  in  our  papers  on 
Domestic  Medicine  (seepage  114)  and  further  informa- 
tion will  be  found  in  our  papers  on  Domestic  Surgery. 

A fit  of  sleeplessness  may,  in  very  many  instances,  be 
terminated  by  wrapping  the  infant  in  a warm  covering, 
and  exercising  it  in  an  apartment  of  lower  temperature 
than  the  nursery. 

In  more  advanced  childhood  than  we  have  hitherto 
spoken  of,  the  importance  of  sleep  is  undiminished,  and 
should  be  observed  with  regularity.  No  invariable  rule 
can  be  laid  down  for  general  observance,  but  most  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  four  and  seven  years  require,  at 
least,  twelve  hours’  sleep.  Ten  hours  are  supposed  to 
be  needful  for  schoolboys,  and  eight  for  adults.  Few 
children  under  ten  years  of  age  can  be  kept  out  of  their 
beds  after  seven  o’clock  without  injury  to  their  health. 
When  once  awake  in  the  morning,  they  should  be  accus- 
tomed to  rise  without  delay. 


Most  parents  go  to  their  children’s  rooms  before  re- 
tiring to  rest  themselves.  The  chief  observation  to  make 
on  these  visits  is,  whether  the  little  ones  be  sufficiently 
covered,  and  that  no  draughts  be  felt  from  open  windows 
and  doors. 

In  the  winter  time,  a few  hours  after  having  been 
in  bed,  most  young  children  require  a little  additional 
covering,  owing  to  the  body  having  lost  some  of  its 
temperature  during  sleep.  Another  precaution  to  be 
taken  is,  that  the  children’s  heads  be  sufficiently  raised  to 
prevent  their  breathing  the  air  emitted  from  their  lungs. 
This  habit,  if  not  necessarily  fatal,  is  certainly  liable  to 
lay  the  seeds  of  a consumptive  state,  and  to  produce  an 
impaired  constitution. 

A single  small  pillow  is  generally  sufficient  for  raising  a 
child’s  head.  One  blanket  should  always  be  placed  with 
the  selvage  ends  across  the  bed,  in  order  to  allow  plenty 
to  turn  in  under  the  mattress. 

Children  generally  sleep  more  comfortably,  and  suffer 
less  from  cold  feet,  if  their  bedding  be  slightly  raised  at 
the  foot.  • 


HINTS  ON  CARVING.— IV. 

Ha7n. — A ham  is  one  of  those  dishes  which  one  is  con- 
stantly requested  to  dispense,  even  when  not  occupying 
the  important  post  of  carver.  It  is  usual  to  commence 
cutting  beyond  the  knuckle,  but  not  quite  in  the  centre, 
just  where  the  ham  begins  to  grow  thicker,  and  to  cut 
it  across,  leaning  downwards,  so  as  gradually  to  en- 
croach upon  the  fat,  till  the  slice  slopes  very  much  from 
the  fat  to  the  bone.  Slice  after  slice  is  cut  off  in  this  way 
till  the  ham  is  finished.  The  thinner  the  meat  can  be  cut 
the  better  it  is  considered.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the 
ham  is  brought  to  table  with  that  part  uppermost  which  in 
a leg  of  mutton  is  called  the  back.  A trimming  is  always 
to  be  put  on  round  the  knuckle.  In  the  diagram.  Fig.  16, 
the  first  cut  of  the  ham  is  shown  from  A to  B.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  slices  are  not  cut  through  to  the  bone, 
but  rather  shaved  off  the  ham.  always  bearing  towards 
the  fat. 

There  is  another  method  of  serving  this  joint,  which 
some  people  who  like  the  hock,  prefer.  This  is  man- 
aged by  taking  off  several  thin  slices  at  A to  B,  in  Fig.  17, 
and  carving  the  rest  of  the  ham  lengthwise  from  D to  c, 
also  thin. 

Neck  of  Mutton.- — First  divide  the  short  bones  from 
the  long,  by  cutting  quite  through  them,  across  the  joint, 
at  the  dotted  line  A to  B,  Fig.  14.  Then  insert  the  knife  at 
C,  plunge  it  down,  feel  the  joint,  press  it  in,  turn  it  over, 
as  you  do  the  leg  of  a fowl,  to  snap  it,  and  then  cut 
the  chop  off.  Cut  one  of  the  small  bones  and  serve 
with  each  chop.  It  is  usual  to  cut  two  chops,  and  add 
two  small  bones  to  each  helping,  not  previously  severing 
them,  but  removing  them  from  the  joint  together.  If  loin 
and  neck  of  mutton  are  not  very  well  jointed  before  they 
are  cooked,  they  can  never  be  properly  carved  at  table, 
and  there  is  a great  deal  of  waste  in  consequence. 
Butchers  must  be  instructed  to  separate  the  bones  well. 
The  cook  also  should  further  divide  them,  before 
dressing. 

Loin  of  Mutton  is  generally  cut  through  between 
every  two  chops,  which  are  served  together. 

Neck  of  Veal. — A neck  of  veal  cannot  be  treated  like  a 
neck  of  mutton,  for  the  chops  it  yields  are  far  too  large  to 
serve  entire.  Therefore,  first  divide  the  small  bones  by 
cutting  through  (Fig.  15,  from  A to  b),  as  with  the  neck 
of  mutton,  and  then  take  off  slanting, slices  from  D to  C, 
from  the  bones,  cutting  down  to  them. 

Loin  of  Veal. — With  a loin  of  veal  a slice  of  toast  is 
sent  to  table,  on  a small  dish.  Turn  over  the  loin,  and 
cut  out  the  kidney,  with  the  surrounding  fat,  and  place  it 
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on  the  dish  upon  the  toast.  Then  turn  back  the  veal  to 
its  former  position,  and  cut  off  slices  from  D to  c, 
Fig.  15. 

Pheasant. — A pheasant  and  a partridge  are  birds  not 
rare  on  any  country  table,  and  partridges  especially  are 
plentiful  enough  in  London  to  be  easily  obtained  by  all 
classes  during  the  season.  The  skewers  must  first  be  taken 
from  the  pheasant.  The  legs  are  to  be  then  removed 
in  the  same  way  as  those  of  a fowl.  The  wings  are  next 


removing  the  skewers,  as  shown  from  A to  B in  Fig.  18. 
Treat  the  other  side  the  same.  The  piece  consisting  of 
a leg  and  wing  thus  cut  off  is  to  be  served  whole  and  not 
divided.  Separate  the  breast  from  the  back,  as  in  carving 
a fowl,  by  cutting  through  the  small  side  bones.  The 
breast  makes  one  plate,  and  the  back  is  given  with  either 
of  the  other  three,  but  cannot  be  served  alone.  Another 
way  of  serving  partridge  is  to  split  the  bird  in  two  through 
the  breast  and  back.  Fig.  19,  and  place  the  halves  on  separate 


to  be  taken  off,  also  as  in  carving  a fowl,  observing 
only  that  very  little  of  the  breast  is  served  with  thenu 
The  breast  affords  several  delicate  slices,  which  are  con- 
sidered the  best  part.  The  wings  are  preferred  next,  and 
then  the  merry  thought ; game  eaters  like  the  legs.  The 
rest  of  the  bird  is  carved  like  a fowl.  A pheasant  always 
comes  to  table  with  the  head  on  one  side,  and  a large 
bunch  of  the  liver  on  the  other  (Fig.  18).  It  is  usual 
to  leave  the  tail  on  when  plucking  it,  or  to  tie  it  up  and 
skewer  it  on  afterwards,  and  send  it  to  table  with  the 
bird. 

Partridges, — Cut  off  the  leg  and  wing  together,  after 


plates.  Although  the  methods  of  carving  a partridge  are 
two,  as  we  have  already  described,  it  must  be  observed 
that  special  circumstances  must  decide  in  which  way  a 
particular  bird  shall  be  divided  and  allotted.  There 
are  differences  in  the  size  and  condition  of  birds  brought 
at  one  and  the  same  time  to  table.  There  are  differences 
also  in  the  proportion  of  the  rations,  which  a judicious 
carver  will  know  under  all  circumstances  how  to  arrange 
for.  But  there  is  one  rule  which  may  be  laid  down  with 
tolerable  propriety,  and  it  is  to  help  a gentleman  to  half 
a bird.  When  gentlemen  only  are  at  table,  the  second 
method  of  carving  partridges  is  always  followed. 
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POULTRY.— V. 

THE  REARING  AND  FATTENING  OF  CHICKENS. 

For  nearly  twenty-four  hours  after  hatching,  chickens 
require  no  food  at  all ; and  though  we  do  not  think  it 
best  to  leave  them 
quite  so  long  as  this 
without  it,  we  should 
let  them  remain  for  at 
least  twelve  hours  un- 
disturbed. We  say 
undisturbed,  because 
it  is  a very  common 
practice  to  take  those 
first  hatched  away  from 
the  hen,  and  put  them 
in  a basket  by  the  fire 
till  the  whole  brood  is 

out.  When  the  eggs  Fig,  jq. 

have  varied  much  in 

age,  this  course  must  be  adopted ; for  some  chickens  will 
be  perhaps  a whole  day  or  more  behind  the  others,  and 
the  hen,  if  she  felt  the  little  things  moving  beneath  her, 
would  not  stay  long  enough 
to  hatch  the  rest.  But  we 
have  explained  in  the  last 
chapter  that  this  should  not 
be,  and  that  if  the  eggs  are 
all  fresh,  the  chicks  will  all 
appear  within  a few  hours  of 
each  other.  In  that  case  they 
are  much  better  left  'with 
their  viother:  the  heat  of  her 
body  appears  to  strengthen 
and  nourish  them  in  a far 
better  manner  than  any  other 
warmth,  and  they  are  happy 
and  contented,  instead  of 
moving  restlessly  about  as 
they  always  do  whilst  away 
from  her. 

Our  own  plan  is  to  set  the 
eggs  in  the  evening,  when 
the  chicks  will  break  the 
shell  in  the  evening  also,  or 
perhaps  the  afternoon.  Then 
at  night  let  the  state  of  the 
brood  be  once  only  examined, 
all  egg-shells  removed  from 

the  nest,  and  the  hen,  if  she  be  tame  enough  to  receive  it, 
given  food  and  water.  Let  her  afterwards  be  so  shut  in 
that  she  cannot  leave  her  nest,  and  all  may  be  left  safely 
till  the  morning.  By 


that  time  the  chicks 
will  be  strong  and 
lively,  quite  ready  for 
their  first  meal ; and 
unless  some  of  the  eggs 
are  known  to  be  very 
stale,  any  not  hatched 
then  are  little  likely  to 
hatch  at  all.  If  this 
be  so,  the  chicks  may 
be  removed  and  put  in 
flannel  by  the  fire,  and 
another  day  patiently 
waited,  to  see  if  any 
more  will  appear.  We  should  not  do  so,  however,  if  a fair 
number  had  hatched  well ; for  they  never  thrive  so  well 
away  from  the  hen,  and  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to 
injure  the  healthy  portion  of  the  brood  for  the  sake  of  one 
or  two  which  very  probably  may  not  live  after  all. 

The  first  meal  should  be  given  on  the  nest,  and  the  best 
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material  for  it  is  an  equal  mi.xture  of  hard-boiled  yolk  of  egg 
and  stale  bread-crumbs,  the  latter  slightly  moistened  with 
milk.  Let  the  hen  be  allowed  to  partake-of  this  also — she 
needs  it ; and  then  give  her  besides  as  much  barley  as 
she  will  eat,  and  offer  her  water,  which  she  will  drink 

greedily.  To  satisfy 
the  hen  at  first  saves 
much  restlessness  and 
trouble  with  her  after- 
wards. 

There  is  a stupid 
practice  adopted  by 
many,  of  removing 
the  little  horny  scale 
which  appears  on  all 
chickens’  beaks,  with 
the  idea  of  enabling 
them  to  peck  better, 
and  then  put  food  of 
pepper  - corns  down 
their  throats,  and  dip  their  bills  in  water  to  make  them 
drink.  It  is  a mistake  to  say  that  if  this  does  no  good 
it  can  do  no  harm : the  little  beaks  are  very  soft  and 

tender,  and  are  often  injured 
by  such  barbarous  treatment. 
Leave  them  alotie.  If  they 
do  not  eat  or  drink  (and 
chickens  seldom  drink  the 
first  day),  it  only  shows  they 
do  not  wish  it  ; for  to  fill  an 
empty  stomach  is  the  first 
and  universal  instinct  of  all 
living  things. 

The  brood  having  been  fed, 
the  next  step  will  depend  upon 
circumstances.  If,  as  we  re- 
commend, the  chickens  were 
hatched  the  night  before,  or 
be  well  upon  their  legs,  and 
the  weather  be  fine  and  waim, 
they  may  be  at  once  moved 
out,  and  the  hen  cooped  where 
her  little  ones  can  get  the 
sun.  If  it  be  winter,  or  settled 
wet  weather  or  cold,  the  hen 
must,  if  possible,  be  kept  on 
her  nest  this  day  also,  and 
when  removed  be  cooped  in 
a dry  shed  or  outhouse. 

The  best  arrangement,  where  there  is  convenience  for 
it,  is  that  shown  in  Fig.  9.  A shed,  six  feet  square,  is  reared 
against  the  wall,  with  a southern  exposure,  and  the  coop 

placed  under  it.  This 
coop  is  best  made 
on  a plan  very  com- 
mon in  some  parts  of 
France,  and  consists 
of  two  compartments, 
separated  by  a parti- 
tion of  bars  ; one  com- 
partment being  closed 
in  front,  the  other 
fronted  with  bars  like 
the  partition.  Each 
set  of  bars  should  have 
a sliding  one  to  serve 
as  a door,  and  the 


whole  coop  should  be  tight  and  sound.  It  is  best  to  have 
no  bottom,  but  to  put  it  on  loose  dry  earth  or  ashes,  an 
inch  or  two  deep.  Each  half  of  the  coop  must  be  about 
two  feet  six  inches  square,  and  may  or  may  not  be  lighted 
from  the  top  by  a small  pane  of  glass. 

The  advantage  of  such  a coop  and  shed  is,  that  except  in 
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very  severe  weather,  no  further  shelter  is  required  even  at 
night.  During  the  day  the  hen  is  kept  in  the  outer  compart- 
ment, the  chickens  having  liberty,  and  the  food  and  water 
being  placed  outside  ; whilst  at  night  she  is  put  in  the 
inner  portion  of  the  coop,  and  a piece  of  canvas  or  sacking 
hung  over  the  bars  of  the  outer  half.  If  the  top  be  glazed, 
a little  food  and  the  water  vessel  may  be  placed  in  the 
outer  compartment  at  night,  and  the  chicks  will  be  able 
to  run  out  and  feed  early  in  the  morning,  being  prevented 
by  the  canvas  from  going  out  into  the  cold  air.  It  will  be 
only  needful  to  remove  the  coop  every  two  days  for  a few 
minutes,  to  take  away  the  tainted  earth  and  replace  it 
with  fresh.  There  should,  if  possible,  be  a grass-plot  in 
front  of  the  shed,  the  floor  of  which  should  be  covered 
with  dry  loose  dust  or  earth. 

Under  such  a shed,  chickens  will  thrive  well  ; but  if 
such  cannot  be  obtained,  sufficient  shelter  during  ordinary 
breeding  seasons  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  a well- 
made  board  coop,  with  a gabled  roof  covered  with  felt. 
This  coop  should  be  open  in  front  only,  and  be  two  feet 
six  or  two  feet  three  inches  square.  At  night  let  a thick 
canvas  wrapper  be  hung  over  the  front.  The  ordinary 
basket  coop  is  only  fit  to  be  used  in  perfectly  fine 
weather,  when  it  is  convenient  to  place  it  on  a lawn. 
Some  straw,  weighted  by  a stone,  or  other  covering, 
should,  however,  be  placed  on  the  top,  to  give  shelter 
from  the  mid-day  sun. 

Chickens  should  always,  if  possible,  be  cooped  near 
grass.  No  single  circumstance  is  so  conducive  to  health,  | 
size,  and  vigour,  supposing  them  to  be  decently  well 
cared  for,  as  even  a small  grass  run.  Absolute  cleanli- 
ness is  also  essential,  even  more  than  for  grown  fowls ; 
and  the  reason  why  difficulty  is  often  experienced  in 
rearing  large  numbers  is,  that  the  ground  becomes  so 
tainted  with  their  excrement.  The  coop  should  there- 
fore either  be  moved  to  a fresh  place  every  day,  or  the 
dry  earth  under  be  carefully  removed.  A very  good  plan, 
and  one  we  have  found  in  a limited  space  to  answer  re- 
markably well,  is  to  have  a wooden  gable-roofed  coop 
made  with  a wooden  bottom,  and  to  cover  this  an  inch 
deep  with  perfectly  dry  earth,  or  fine  sifted  ashes.  The 
ashes  are  renewed  every  evening  in  five  minutes,  and 
form  a nice  warm  bed  for  the  chicks,  clean  and  sweet, 
and  much  better  than  straw. 

Cats  sometimes  make  sad  inroads  on  the  broods.  If 
this  nuisance  is  feared,  it  is  well  to  confine  the  coveted 
prey  while  young  within  a wii'e-covered  run.  And  the 
best  way  of  forming  such  a run,  is  to  stretch  some  inch- 
mesh  wire-netting,  two  feet  wide,  upon  a light  wooden 
frame,  so  as  to  form  two  wire  hurdles,  two  feet  wide  and 
about  six  feet  long,  with  another  three  feet  long.  These  are 
easily  lashed  together  with  string  to  form  a run  six  feet 
by  three,  and  may  be  covered  by  a similar  hurdle  of  two- 
inch  mesh  three  feet  wide,  as  represented  on  the  preceding 
page  (Fig.  lo).  In  such  a run  all  animal  depredations  may 
be  defied,  and  in  any  case  we  should  recommend  its  use 
until  the  chicks  are  a fortnight  old  ; it  saves  a world  of 
trouble  and  anxiety,  and  prevents  the  brood  wandering 
and  getting  over-tired.  By  having  an  assortment  of  such 
hurdles,  portable  runs  can  be  constructed  in  a few  minutes 
of  any  extent  required,  and  will  be  found  of  great  advan- 
tage until  the  broods  are  strong.  The  hen  may  also  be 
given  her  liberty  within  the  prescribed  bounds. 

With  regard  to  feeding,  if  the  question  be  asked  what 
is  the  best  food  for  chickens,  irrespective  of  price,  the 
answer  must  decidedly  be  oatmeal.  After  the  first  meal 
of  bread-crumbs  and  egg,  no  food  is  equal  to  it,  if  coarsely 
ground,  and  only  moistened  so  much  as  to  remain  crumbly. 
The  price  of  oatmeal  is,  however,  so  high  as  to  forbid 
its  use  in  general,  except  for  valuable  broods  ; but  we 
should  still  advise  it  for  the  first  week,  in  order  to  lay  a 
good  foundation.  It  may  be  moistened  either  with  water 
or  milk,  but  in  the  latter  case  only  sufficient  must  be 


mixed  for  each  feeding,  as  it  will  turn  sour  within  an  hour 
in  the  sun,  and  in  that  condition  is  very  injurious  to  the 
chickens. 

For  the  first  three  or  four  days  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
boiled  hard  should  also  be  chopped  up  small,  and  daily 
given  to  each  dozen  chicks  ; and  when  this  is  discon  - 
tinued, a little  cooked  meat,  minced  fine,  should  be  given 
once  a day  till  they  are  about  three  weeks  old.  The  cost 
of  this  will  be  inappreciable,  as  a piece  the  size  of  a good 
walnut  is  sufficient  for  a whole  brood,  and  the  chickens  will 
have  more  constitution  and  fledge  better  than  if  no  animal 
food  is  supplied. 

Food  must  be  given  very  often.  For  the  first  week 
every  hour  is  not  too  much,  though  less  will  do  ; the  next 
three  weeks,  every  two  hours  ; from  one  to  two  months 
old,  every  three  hours  ; and  after  that,  three  times  a day 
will  be  sufficient.  To  feed  very  often,  giving  just  enough 
fresh  food  to  be  entirely  eaten  each  time,  is  the  one  great 
secret  of  getting  fine  birds.  If  the  meals  are  fewer,  and 
food  is  left,  it  gets  sour,  the  chicks  do  not  like  it,  and 
will  not  take  as  much  as  they  ought  to  have. 

After  the  first  week,  the  oatmeal  can  be  changed  for 
cheaper  food.  We  can  well  recommend  any  of  the  follow- 
ing, and  it  is  best  to  change  from  one  to  another,  say 
about  every  fortnight.  An  equal  mixture  of  “ sharps  " 
and  barley-meal,  or  of  “sharps”  and  buckwheat  meal,  or 
bran  and  Indian  meal ; or  of  bran,  oatmeal,  and  Indian 
I meal.  The  last  our  own  chickens  like  best  of  all,  and 
I as  the  cheap  bran  balances  the  oatmeal,  it  is  not  a dear 
food,  and  the  chicks  will  grow  upon  it  rapidly.  Potatoes 
mashed  with  bran  are  also  most  excellent  food  for  a 
change. 

The  above  will  form  the  staple  food,  but  after  a day  or 
two  some  grain  should  be  given  in  addition.  Groats 
chopped  up  with  a knife  are  excellent  ; so  is  crushed 
wheat  or  bruised  oats.  Chickens  seem  to  prefer  groats  to 
anything,  but  it  is  not  equal  to  meal  as  a permanent  diet. 
They  are  also  fond  of  buckwheat.  A little  of  either  the 
one  or  the  other  should,  however,  be  given  once  or  twice  a 
day,  and  in  particular  should  form  the  last  meal  at  night, 
for  the  reasons  already  given. 

Bread  sopped  in  water  is  the  worst  possible  food  for 
chickens,  causing  weakness  and  general  diarrhoea.  With 
milk  it  is  better,  but  not  equal  to  meal. 

Green  food  is  even  more  necessary  to  chickens  than  to 
adult  fowls.  Whilst  very  young,  it  is  best  to  cut  some 
grass  into  very  small  morsels  for  them  with  a pair  of 
scissors  ; afterwards  they  will  crop  it  for  themselves,  if 
allowed.  Should  there  be  no  grass  available,  cabbage  or 
lettuce-leaves  must  be  regularly  given — minced  small. 

In  winter  or  very  early  spring  the  chickens  must,  in 
addition  to  the  above  feeding,  have  more  stimulating  diet. 
Some  underdone  meat  or  egg  should  be  continued  regu- 
larly, and  it  is  generally  necessary  to  give  also,  two  or 
three  times  a day,  some  stale  bread  soaked  in  ale.  They 
should  also  be  fed  about  eight  or  nine  o’clock,  by  candle- 
light, and  early  in  the  morning.  In  no  other  way  can 
Dorkings  or  Spanish  be  successfully  reared  in  an  in- 
clement season,  though  the  hardier  breeds  will  often  get 
along  very  well  with  the  ordinary  feeding.  Ale  and  meat, 
with  liberal  feeding  otherwise,  will  rear  chickens  at  the 
coldest  seasons  ; and  the  extra  cost  is  more  than  met  by 
the  extra  prices  then  obtained  in  the  market.  But  shelter 
they  must  have  ; and  those  who  have  not  at  command  a 
large  outhouse  or  shed  to  keep  them  in  while  tender, 
should  not  attempt  to  raise  winter  or  early  spring  chickens 
— if  they  do,  the  result  will  only  be  disappointment  and 
loss.  The  broods  should  only  be  let  out  on  the  open 
gravel  or  grass  in  bright,  or  at  least  clear  dry  weather. 

At  the  age  of  four  months  thexhickens,  if  of  the  larger 
breeds,  should  be  grown  enough  for  the  table ; and  if  they 
have  been  well  fed,  and  come  of  good  stock,  they  will  be. 
For  ourselves,  we  say,  let  them  be  eaten  as  they  are — they 
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will  be  quite  fat  enough  ; and  fattening  is  a very  delicate 
process,  success  in  which  it  takes  some  experience  to 
acquire.  For  market,  however,  a fatted  fowl  is  more 
valuable ; and  the  birds  should  be  penned  up  for  a further 
fortnight  or  three  weeks,  which  ought  to  add  at  least  two 
pounds  to  their  weight.  For  a limited  number  of  chickens 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  provide  a small  number  of  simply- 
constructed  pens,  such  as  are  represented  in  Fig.  1 1.  Each 
compartment  should  measure  about  nine  by  eighteen 
inches,  by  about  eighteen  inches  high ; and  the  bottom 
should  not  consist  of  board,  but  be  formed  of  bars  two 
inches  wide,  placed  two  inches  apart,  the  top  corners 
being  rounded  off.  The  partitions,  top  and  back,  are 
board,  as  the  birds  should  not  see  each  other.  These 
pens  ought  to  be  placed  about  two  inches  from  the  ground, 
in  a darkish  but  not  cold  or  draughty  place,  and  a shallow 
tray  be  introduced  underneath,  filled  with  fresh  dry  earth 
every  day,  to  catch  the  droppings.  This  is  the  best  and 
least  troublesome  method  of  keeping  the  birds  clean  and 
in  good  health.  As  fast  as  each  occupant  of  a pen  is 
withdrawn  for  execution,  its  pen  should  be  whitewashed 
all  over  inside,  and  allowed  to  get  perfectly  dry  before 
another  is  introduced.  This  will  usually  prevent  much 
trouble  from  insect  vermin  ; but  if  a bird  appears  restless 
from  that  cause,  some  powdered  sulphur,  rubbed  well 
into  the  roots  of  the  feathers,  will  give  immediate  relief. 


SERVANTS  OF  THE  HOUSE.— II 

THE  GENERAL  SERVANT. 

The  servant  of  all  work,  as  the  old-fashioned  term  used 
to  be,  is  fast  becoming  extinct.  The  designation  is  now 
generally  applied  to  female  servants  possessing  no  par- 
ticular aptitude  for  any  special  branch. 

“ General  servants  ” have  mostly  had  experience  of  more 
branches  of  service  than  one.  They  know  something  of 
cooking — many  are  very  fair  cooks — they  understand 
housemaids’  work,  and  have  almost  always  begun  by 
being  nursemaids.  Their  wages  vary,  according  to  attain- 
ments and  locality,  number  of  family,  size  of  house,  &c., 
from  seven  or  eight,  to  sixteen  pounds  a year.  Sometimes 
the  wages  are  modified  by  arrangements  which  require 
them  to  find  their  own  tea  and  sugar,  beer,  &c.,  as  well  as 
by  a variety  of  special  circumstances  which  cannot  well 
be  enumerated.  The  higher  wages  are  usually  asked 
by  good  plain  cooks,  and  managers  willing  to  assist  in 
ji  housework  if  help  be  given  in  rough  cleaning  such  as 
boots,  knives,  washing,  &c. 

For  all  purposes  of  comfort,  a good  servant,  even  though 
her  wages  should  be  high,  is  the  cheapest  and  most  likely 
to  settle  in  her  place.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
a good  servant  consumes  no  more  than  a bad  one.  She 
destroys  less,  and  is  less  liable  to  throw  herself  out  of 
place,  arguing  rightly  that  twenty  situations  can  be  had  at 
twelve  pounds  a year,  against  one  of  fifteen  and  upwards. 
Besides,  a shrewd  servant  is  sensible  enough  to  know,  that 
in  a single-handed  place  a number  of  comforts  are  enjoyed 
which  would  be  denied  where  there  are  several  servants. 
Many  families  are  prevented  from  engaging  one  good 
general  servant,  because  they  consider  their  position  re- 
quires that  two  domestics  should  be  kept.  We  think, 
however,  that  in  this,  as  in  everything  else  concerning  life, 
the  rule  holds  good,  that  true  happiness  does  not  consist 
in  our  regulating  our  household  according  to  the  supposed 
fancies  of  our  neighbours  ; but  according  to  what  v/e 
know  to  be  our  own  tastes  and  requirements. 

The  duties  of  a general  servant  being  numerous,  it  is 
desirable  that  a well-considered  plan  embodying  the  prin- 
cipal work  of  the  house,  should  be  provided.  The  rules  of 
the  house  and  order  of  work  should  be  legibly  and  tersely 
written  on  cardboard,  suspended  on  the  kitchen  wall. 
Early  rising  is  an  essential  quality  in  a servant  who  has 
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to  do  any  amount  of  housework  before  breakfast.  Six 
o’clock  is  the  latest  hour  at  which  she  should  rise. 

By  getting  her  work  ready  in  the  evening  before  going  to 
bed,  she  is  enabled  to  set  about  it  at  once  on  coming  down 
in  the  morning.  In  order  to  do  so,  she  should  put  every- 
thing in  its  place  overnight,  wash  up  plates  and  dishes, 
hang  up  jugs,  and  tidy  her  kitchen.  If,  after  having  raked, 
out  the  fire,  she  lays  it  with  fresh  coals  and  dry  firewood, 
a great  point  will  be  gained.  All  except  the  front  bars  of 
the  range  can  be  polished  whilst  the  fire  is  drawing  up. 
Twice  a week  a thorough  cleaning  of  the  I'ange,  boiler,  and 
oven  will  do  more  to  keep  it  bright  than  the  hasty  brush- 
ing generally  given  when  time  is  short.  If  a stove  is  in 
use,  the  flues  require  brushing  out  with  the  proper  utensils. 
If  not,  the  soot  from  the  mouth  of  the  chimney  should  be 
cleared  away  with  the  sweep’s  brush,  as  far  as  an  arm  can 
reach.  Many  a good  roast  joint  is  sent  to  table  covered 
with  smuts,  from  neglect  of  this  precaution. 

Whilst  tire  fire  is  drawing  up,  the  servant  should  remain 
near  to  give  it  a timely  stir  before  setting  the  kettle  on,  em- 
ploying her  time  in  the  meanwhile  in  cleaning  boots, 
knives,  or  any  other  occupation  of  the  kind. 

Her  next  proceeding  should  be  to  wash  her  hands  and 
open  the  window  curtains  of  the  breakfast- room,  if  she  has 
not  already  opened  all  the  shutters  and  drawn  up  the 
blinds  of  the  house,  on  her  way  down-stairs.  She  should 
then  take  a large  sweeping  cloth,  and  cover  up  any  orna- 
ments or  furniture  likely  to  be  spoilt  by  dust.  The  hearth- 
rug should  be  folded  up  and  laid  aside  to  be  shaken.  A 
coarse  cloth  should  then  be  laid  in  its  place,  on  which  the 
black-lead  box,  the  cinder  sifter,  and  fire-irons  should  rest 
whilst  in  use.  To  clean  a parlour  grate,  fire-irons,  and 
bright  fender  thoroughly,  will  take  about  twenty  minutes. 

Sweeping  the  carpet,  or  brushing  up  the  scraps  of  litter 
in  a dustpan,  is  the  next  proceeding.  A good  manager  will 
never  commence  this  work  without  having  a plentiful  supply 
of  tea-leaves  at  hand  to  strew  on  the  floor.  These  collect 
the  dust  which  would  otherwise  settle  on  the  hangings. 
To  sweep  without  tea  leaves,  is  simply  time  wasted  and 
destruction. 

Having  proceeded  so  far  in  the  breakfast-room,  the  hah 
and  entrance  claim  attention.  Even  if  there  be  not  time 
to  whiten  the  doorsteps  before  breakfast,  sweeping  should 
be  done,  and  the  mats  and  rugs  thoroughly  shaken 
outside. 

The  above  portion  of  the  work  being  accomplished,  all 
the  cinders  left  from  ’the  day  before  should  be  collected 
and  sifted.  These  are  useful  for  burning  in  copper  flues, 
or  they  may  be  used  to  bank  up  a kitchen  fire  when  a 
steady  heat  is  wanted. 

The  dirty  work  of  the  morning  now  being  at  an  end,  the 
servant  should  change  her  gown  for  a cleaner  cotton  one, 
put  on  a tidy  apron  and  clean  cap,  and  dust  the  breakfast- 
room.  She  is  now  ready  to  lay  the  cloth,  bring  in  break- 
fast, and  do  her  up-stairs  work  generally.  If  there  be 
sufficient  time,  this  is  the  best  opportunity  she  will  have 
for  her  own  breakfast.  If  not,  she  should  manage  to  have 
her  meal  as  soon  as  possible  afterwards.  Nothing  tends 
to  good  humour  so  much  as  sound  digestion,  and  servants 
cannot  be  healthy  if  they  snatch  their  food  whilst  running 
about. 

Directly  breakfast  is  finished  and  cleared  away,  the 
first  thing  to  do  is,  to  open  the  windows  of  the  bedrooms, 
if  they  have  been  left  closed,  and  to  strip  the  clothes  off 
the  beds,  piece  by  piece.  The  feather  beds  should  be  well 
shaken  and  turned,  and  the  mattresses  raised  for  a current 
of  air  to  pass  through.  The  chamber  crockery  must  be 
emptied,  and  such  articles  as  require  particular  cleansing 
rinsed  out  with  hot  water  and  soda.  Two  old  cloths 
should  be  kept  for  this  purpose — old  chamber  towels  are 
the  best — one  for  the  actual  cleansing,  and  the  other  for 
v/iping  dry.  The  water  bottles  and  tumblers  should  be 
emptied,  and  wiped  with  a clean  glass  cloth.  At  evening, 
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when  the  beds  are  turned  down,  the  bottks  should  be  re- 
filled with  fresh  water. 

Iv  most  families  where  there  are  daughters,  the  general 
servant  gets  help  in  making  the  beds.  Sometimes  the 
mistress  of  the  house  assists.  The  rooms  that  are  to  be 
specially  cleaned  should  afterwards  be  made  ready  for  the 
work,  and  the  toilet  appendages  laid  on  the  bed,  together 
with  any  books  or  movables  that  may  require  protecting 
from  the  dust.  A sweeping-sheet  should  then  be  thrown 
over  the  whole.  The  valances  of  the  bed  should  be 
tucked  up,  and  the  bed  curtains  folded  neatly  across  the 
bolster. 

If  no  special  cleaning  is  to  be  done,  the  bedroom  should 
be  quickly  dusted  and  put  in  order,  the  servant  collecting 
lamps,  candlesticks,  and  other  articles  that  have  to  be 
cleaned  in  the  kitchen.  When  the  up-stairs  work  is  so  far 
done,  a general  washing  up  in  the  kitchen  should  begin. 
The  mistress  or  daughters  will  probably  in  the  meanwhile 
dust  the  ornaments  in  the  drawing-room,  and  aid  in  giving 
an  air  of  order  and  refinement  to  the  room. 

Throughout  the  morning  the  tradesmen’s  bell  causes 
serious  interruption  to  a servant.  It  is  a good  plan  to  let 
certain  tradesmen  call  on  specified  days  only.  The  orders 
should  be  given  early  by  the  mistress  on  those  days,  and 
so  diminish  the  number  of  times  the  servant  has  to  answer 
the  bell.  A ticket  may  be  placed  in  the  front  window  to 
indicate  the  days  on  which  different  tradesmen  should 
call. 

The  hour  at  which  the  family  dines  determines  whether 
the  servant  shall  do  the  principal  house-cleaning  in  the 
morning  or  afternoon.  If  the  hour  is  late,  the  morning  is 
best ; if  early,  the  contrary.  In  any  case  a servant  should 
not  be  allowed  to  leave  the  kitchen  while  a joint  is  roast- 
ing, as  many  are  apt  to  do,  thinking  that  the  meat  need 
only  swing  round  and  round  till  dinner-time  to  be  properly 
cooked.  Afternoon  dinners  will  generally  be  found  more 
suitable  to  the  thorough  dispatch  of  house-work,  than  a 
mid-day  meal,  though  of  course,  when  there  are  children 
in  the  family,  this  is  impossible.  Some  forethought  is  re- 
quired to  set  a servant  free  to  do  special  cleaning  without 
neglecting  the  dinner. 

If  a general  servant  is  required  to  wait  at  table,  it  is 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  she  can  be  very  tidy  at  mid- 
day. But  if  the  dinner  hour  is  late,  she  may  be  able  to 
dress  herself  before  dishing  up,  having  previously  cleared 
her  kitchen.  No  washing  up  beyond  china  and  glass 
should  be  expected  afterwards.  The  plates  and  dishes 
should  be  cleared  of  scraps,  and  stacked  away  in  an 
orderly  manner  in  the  washhouse  till  the  following  morn- 
ing, when  time  for  washing  them,  together  with  the 
saucepans,  &c.,  should  be  allowed.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  servant  can  wait  upon  the  family  in  the 
evening,  and  employ  the  rest  of  her  time  in  repairing  or 
making  her  clothes. 

Before  laying  the  dinner  cloth,  the  servant  should  tidy 
the  room.  The  hearth  may  require  sweeping  up,  and, 
with  the  mistress’s  permission,  the  cinders  may  be  carried 
out  and  burnt  in  the  kitchen  in  the  evening. 

At  dusk,  it  is  the  servant’s  business  to  draw  down  the 
blinds  of  the  house,  close  the  shutters,  and  prepare  the 
bedrooms  for  the  night. 

If  any  washing  is  done  at  home,  the  work  of  the  house 
should  be  so  arranged  that  Saturday  afternoon  may  be 
reserved  for  looking  up  the  articles  to  be  washed,  and 
putting  them  into  soak.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
more  particularly  about  washing  hereafter  ; meanwhile, 
observe  that  there  is  great  saving  of  time  in  washing  on 
Mondays.  In  order  to  begin  early  on  that  day,  the  clothes 
should  be  all  sorted  and  in  soak  (flannels  and  coloured 
things  excepted)  on  Saturday  evening. 

The  closing  of  the  basement  and  turning  off  the  gas 
is  generally  left  to  the  general  servant,  but  the  master  or 
mistress  of  the  house  goes  round  to  see  that  all  is  safe. 


SEASONABLE  FOOD. 

APRIL. 

Every  housekeeper  is  aware  that  many  articles  of  food 
are  considered  in  season  or  out  of  season  at  certain  times 
of  the  year.  It  is  needless  to  inquire  into  the  reasons 
for  this,  though  a satisfactory  explanation  could  be  given 
in  most  cases.  Bearing  the  circumstance  in  mind,  we 
propose  to  give  from  month  to  month  a list  of  the  principal 
articles  in  meat,  game,  and  poultry,  fish,  vegetables,  and 
fruit,  which  are  in  season.  It  will  be  observed  that  some 
things,  as  beef,  veal,  and  mutton,  are  always  in  season  ; 
but  they  may  nevertheless  be  repeated  in  the  monthly 
lists. 

Meat. — Beef,  lamb,  mutton,  pork,  veal. 

Poultry  a7td Game. — Wild  ducks,  rabbits,  fowls,  chickens, 
pullets,  ducklings,  pigeons,  wood-pigeons. 

Fish. — Brill,  cod,  flounders,  herrings,  mackerel,  mullets, 
salmon,  skate,  smelts,  soles,  turbot,  whiting,  oysters, 
mussels,  cockles,  lobsters,  crabs,  prawns,  and  shell-fish 
in  general,  perch,  carp,  chub,  eels,  tench,  trout,  pike. 

Vegetables. — Broccoli,  sea-kale,  spinach,  chervil,  endive, 
lettuces,  potatoes,  onions,  parsnips,  peas,  turnip-tops, 
radishes,  herbs  of  all  sorts,  small  salads,  rhubarb. 
Garden  herbs  or  pot-herbs,  which  are  chiefly  used  for 
stuffings,  in  soups,  and  for  flavouring  dishes,  or  for 
garnishing,  are  always  in  season,  and  can  be  procured 
at  any  time,  either  green  or  dried. 

Frtnt. — Apples,  nuts,  oranges,  and  dried  fruit. 


GARDENI  NG.— VII. 

THE  TOOL  HOUSE  (continued from  p.  138). 

Prttning  Scissors  will  be  found  handier  than  the  knife 
at  times,  and  for  this  reason  we  would  include  them  in  our 
catalogue  of  garden  requisites.  They  are  especially  use- 
ful for  trimming  small  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes. 

The  Hand-saw  and  Tenon-saw  we  have  already 
described  (p.  43);  the  former  will  be  found  useful  in  the 
garden  for  the  removal  of  such  branches  as  are  too  thick 
for  the  knife  to  separate  ; the  latter  is  frequently  needed 
in  grafting  where  the  stock  is  of  too  tough  a nature,  or  of 
too  large  a size  to  admit  of  the  use  of  the  pruning-knife. 

The  Scythe-stone,  or  Rubber. — This  is  essential  for 
keeping  up  a good  edge  to  the  blade  of  the  scythe,  which 
necessarily  gets  dulled  by  use,  or  injured  by  coming  in 
contact  with  stones,  &c.,  and  requires  sharpening.  Most 
people  know  the  old  kind  of  stone  or  rubber  used  by 
mowers,  which  is  of  a very  rough  texture  ; but  there  is  now 
a better  kind  for  garden  purposes,  that  puts  on  a smoother 
edge,  and  consequently  enables  the  mower  to  do  his  work 
cleaner  and  quicker.  The  above  is  usually  carried  in  a 
kind  of  leather  satchel  or  sling,  supported  by  a strap  over 
the  shoulder.  The  rubber  must  never  be  used  when  wet, 
and  must  be  handled  gently,  as  it  is  very  brittle.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  wash  it  carefully  when  you  have  done  with 
it,  but  you  must  remember  to  dry  it  before  using. 

Shears  (Fig.  8),  which  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
large  pair  of  scissors  with  long  wooden  handles  in  place  of 
loops  for  the  fingers,  will  be  found  of  great  service  for 
clipping  the  borders  of  grass,  box  edgings,  quick,  and 
other  hedges. 

The  Dutch  Hoe  (Fig.  i)  is  very  useful  for  cutting  up,  or 
rather  under-cutting  weeds,  and  at  the  same  time  loosen- 
ing the  surface  of  the  soil.  J'his  implement  should, 
however,  be  pushed  before  you  at  the  depth  of  from  one 
to  two  inches,  so  that  it  may  cut  up  any  weeds.  Fig.  2 
shows  a drill  hoe  used  for  making  shallow  trenches  for 
small  seeds. 
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The  Pruning  Knife^  as  its  name  indicates,  is  used 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  fruit  and  other  trees  and 
shrubs  in  order  by  cutting  back  the  shoots  at  the  proper 
time.  A good  form  of  pruning-knife  is  shown  in  Fig.  10. 

The  Dibbler  or  Dibble,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds 
(Figs.  5 and  6),  is  used  for  various  things  ; the  small  one  for 
planting  stocks,  cabbages,  lettuces ; and  the  large  one,  with 
a projecting  piece  of  iron  for  the  foot  to  rest  on,  for  dibbling 
in  potatoes.  Either  of  these  may,  if  necessary,  be  made 
out  of  an  old  spade-handle,  with  a little  contrivance, 
although  it  is  better  that  you  have  such  things  properly 
shod  with  iron,  as  they 
do  the  work  cleaner  and 
with  greater  expedition. 

The  Pitchfork  (Fig.  3) 
is  an  exceedingly  handy 
implement  in  a garden, 
as  it  is  often  required 
for  turning  over  manure, 
making  up  hot  - beds, 
shaking  out  dry  litter, 
and  distributing  such 
dressing  or  manure  as  is 
spread  over  the  ground 
previous  to  its  being  dug. 

The  Budding  Knife  is 
of  small  dimensions,  and 
is  used  in  preparing  the 
bud  and  stock  for  bud- 
ding. It  has  a bone 
or  ivory  handle  tapering 
towards  the  end,  which  is 
used  for  raising  the  bark 
so  that  the  bud  may  be 
inserted  easily.  There  are 
blades  of  several  shapes, 
but  the  one  represented 
in  Fig.  9 is  the  best  for 
ordinary  work. 

The  Trowel  (Fig.  4)  is 
a tool  no  gardener  should 
be  without,  as  it  is  most 
useful  for  the  removal  of 
plants  from  one  spot  to 
another,  where  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  retain  a ball 
of  earth  to  their  roots, 
and  whenever  the  spade 
could  not  conveniently  be 
used. 

Baskets  (F  ig.  7).— These 
will  be  found  useful  for  col- 
lecting weeds,  vegetable 
refuse,  roots,  &c.,  in  small 
quantities,  for  removal 
from  one  place  to  another 

in  lieu  of  the  barrow.  The  size  and  number  of  these 
entirely  depend  upon  circumstances. 

ROTATION  CROPPING  OF  A SMALL  GARDEN. 

(Continued  from  p.  139.) 

July. — I.  As  raspberries  and  strawberries  are  the  only 
occupants  of  this  department,  little  care  will  be  needed, 
with  the  exception  of  removing  suckers  of  the  former  and 
runners  of  the  latter,  in  the  event  of  their  not  being 
required — and  they  will  not  be  unless  the  family  is 
particularly  partial  to  them,  at  the  expense  of  other  things. 
If,  however,  a few  plants  are  wanted,  some  of  the  strongest 
runners  may  be  permitted  to  ramble  at  will  over  the 
ground,  on  the  outside  row,  and  these  should  be  either 
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Fig.  10. 


pegged  down  into  pots,  or  into  the  ground.  2.  As  soon  as 
the  potatoes  in  this  quarter  have  been  taken  up,  the  ground 
should  be  dug  over,  and  some  early  turnips  sown  for  a will  partly  occupy  this  plot,  the  requisite  attention  must 
winter  supply.  We  prefer  to  sow  a small  quantity  often,  I be  paid  to  each  at  the  right  time. 


rather  than  wait  till  the  entire  spot  becomes  vacant.  As  it 
is  almost  too  late  to  plant  cauliflowers,  a portion  of  the 
ground  may  be  reserved  for  early  or  autumn  broccoli. 
3.  Liquid  manure  supplied  to  sea-kale  now  will  prove  far 
more  beneficial  than  dung  heaped  upon  their  crowns  in 
winter  time.  Rhubarb  will  require  no  further  care  than 
cutting  away  all  but  one  of  the  flower  stems,  and  this  one 
may  be  considerably  reduced.  If,  however,  no  seed  is 
required,  it  may  be  cut  down  close  towards  the  end  of  the 
month.  Use  the  hoe  continually  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing weeds  under,  and  the  soil  in  a healthy  condition. 

4.  The  hoe  may  be  used 
between  onions,  provided 
you  can  use  it  v/ithout 
injuring  the  leaves,  but 
not  otherwise,  as  this 
crop  will  or  should  have 
had  a final  thinning  last 
month.  If  perchance  a 
row  or  two  of  celery  was 
planted  in  this  depart- 
ment last  month,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  earth  up 
the  same  ; but  a dry  day 
must  be  chosen  for  the 
work.  Any  vacant  ground 
should  have  a slight  rak- 
ing over,  just  to  make  it 
look  neat  until  such  time 
as  you  can  plant  it.  5. 
Place  sticks  to  such  peas 
as  require  support,  and 
see  to  the  immediate  re- 
moval of  those  past  bear- 
ing, taking  care  not  to 
injure  broccoli  and  other 
things  planted  between 
them.  6.  Very  little  at- 
tention will  be  required 
here,  with  the  exception 
of  keeping  the  kidney- 
beans  clear  of  weeds,  and 
seeing  that  high  winds 
do  not  injure  either  the 
dwarf  or  runner  varieties, 
for  it  is  alike  detrimental 
to  both.  7.  There  is. 
just  a chance  that  carrots, 
may  prove  a failure,  and 
if  so,  as  it  will  be  too  late- 
to  sow  again,  the  best- 
plan  will  be  to  fill  up  the 
gaps  in  the  beds  with- 
lettuces ; or  a sowing  of 
turnips  may  be  made  to 
come  in  in  the  autumn  ; 
but  do  not  fill  the  ground  with  anything  that  is  likely  to 
occupy  it  in  the  winter,  as  such  an  arrangement  would 
interfere  with  your  future  plans.  Such  broad  beans  as  are 
making  rapid  progress  must  have  their  tops  nipped  off, 
and  the  soil  should  be  afterwards  stirred  between  them,  and, 
indeed,  between  every  other  crop.  8.  This  compartment 
being  principally  intended  for  the  growth  of  celery,  and 
the  time  having  arrived  for  planting  the  general  or  main 
crop,  a few  words  on  its  management  will  doubtless  be 
acceptable.  Here  we  will  only  say  that,  to  ensure  good 
and  fine  sticks,  abundance  of  room  will  be  necessary. 
Single  and  shallow  trenches  suit  best  for  a small  supply, 
but  for  a larger  quantity  broad  ones  should  be  made. 
Fuller  directions  on  the  growth  of  celery  will  be  given  as 
our  work  proceeds.  As  endive  and  other  odds  and  ends 
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OCCUPATIONS  ACCESSIBLE  TO 
WOMEN.— I. 

OFFICIALS  UNDER  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  AND 
OTHER  BOARDS. 

Several  excellent  appointments  are  now  open  to  women, 
properly  qualified  and  educated,  in  the  Civil  Service,  in 
connection  with  the  Post  Office  Department.  Among  the 
best  of  these,  only  recently  opened,  is  that  of  clerkships  in 
the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks.  A nomination  from  the 
Postmaster-General  is  required  to  enable  the  candidates 
to  compete  before  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  which  is 
appointed  to  examine  them.  The  subjects  of  examination 
are  writing  and  orthography,  grammar  and  composition, 
arithmetic,  including  both  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions, 
and  geography.  The  age  required  is  from  sixteen  to 
thirty,  and  the  salary  is  an  increasing  one,  clerks  of 
the  second  class,  which  is  the  lowest,  obtaining  £^o 
yearly,  rising  hy  £7  los.  to  ^75  ; those  of  the  first  and 
highest  class,  ^80,  rising  to  ^100  ; while  principal  and 
head-clerks  get  as  much  as  from  ;^iio  to  ^150  yearly. 

Telegraphy  is  one  of  the  most  promising  of  the  new 
employments  opened  to  women  under  Goveniment.  The 
private  branches  of  it  are  not  to  be  recommended  for 
adoption,  as  they  are  already  over-full.  The  pay  is  small, 
and  the  work  heavy.  Eight  shillings  a week  and  food,  or 
los.  a week  with  tea  only,  are  the  usual  terms  at  what  are 
called  “ receiving-houses,”  for  female  clerks.  A grocer’s, 
chemist’s,  stationer’s,  or,  in  fact,  any  kind  of  shop,  may  be 
a receiving-house  ; and  the  Government  generally  pays 
about  £tp  a year,  i per  cent,  on  stamps  sold,  and  6s.  a 
week  for  the  telegraph,  with  a penny  extra  on  every 
message  sent,  to  the  owner  of  the  shop.  The  Government 
has  the  head-offices,  and  the  district  and  branch  ones, 
undbr  its  own  charge  ; and  the  clerks  are  paid  on  a rising 
scale,  which  begins  at  8s.  a week,  finding  their  own  food. 
This,  however,  is  only  for  the  first  year,  as,  after  that, 
the  pay  rises  to  12s.  and  i6s.  ; and  a superintendent 
obtains  24s.  weekly.  The  Government  clerks  are  paid 
for  over-hours,  and  at  the  end  of  twenty  or  five-and- 
tw»nty  years’  service  can  retire  with  a pension.  To 
this  department  the  Government  only  admits  as  many 
candidates  as  are  required  to  fill  vacancies,  and  success 
in  the  training  is,  therefore,  a pledge  of  future  steady 
employment.  Candidates  must  be  between  fourteen  and 
eighteen  years  of  age  ; must  have  two  references  to 
respectable  persons  ; and  must  apply  in  their  own  hand- 
writing to  the  secretary  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Cannon  Row.  The  application  and  references  must  be 
on  printed  forms,  which  can  be  obtained  at  the  office  in 
Cannon  Row.  All  candidates  must  pass  a preliminary 
examination  in  writing  from  dictation  ; writing  with  pencil 
or  style  ; the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic  (simple  and 
compound),  and  the  geography  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  successful  candidates  must  pass  a medical  exami- 
nation, particularly  with  reference  to  sight  and  hearing  ; 
and  they  are  also  obliged  to  enter  the  Government 
schools  for  three  months’  gratuitous  instruction.  Their 
wages  will  commence,  at  8s.  a week,  as  soon  as  they  are 
appointed  probationary  clerks. 

There  are  two  departments  of  telegraphic  work — first, 
the  charge  of  stations  throughout  the  country,  and 
secondly,  the  checking  and  examination  of  all  messages 
sent,  at  the  Central  Telegraph  Station,  Albion  Place, 
Blackfriars.  This  last  gives  employment  to  a staff  of 
1,400  persons.  Of  these,  700  are  females,  who  are 
under  the  direction  of  female  officers  ; 30s.  a week  is  the 
highest  salary  paid,  but  very  few  exceed  20s.  The 
working-day  is  from  ten  a.m.  till  five  p.m.,  except  on 
Saturdays,  when  the  clerks  participate  in  the  usual  half- 
holiday. 

The  post-mistresses  employed  by  Government  are  on 


duty  for  eight  hours  ; their  salary  begins  at  14s.,  and  rises 
to  24s.  In  the  Returned  Letter  Office,  the  salary  also 
begins  at  14s.,  but  the  clerks  are  divided  into  first  and 
second  class.  The  first  rises  to  24s.,  the  second  to  17s. 
only. 

A knowledge  of  languages  is  of  great  service  in  the 
Telegraph  Department,  as  the  arrival  of  foreign  messages 
is  of  daily  occurrence  in  the  large  London  offices. 

The  appointment  of  women  as  registrars  is  of  recent 
date,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  a post  which  an 
educated  woman  can  fill  with  as  much  efficiency  as  any 
man.  The  duties  are  light,  and  the  legal  qualifications 
for  the  post  are  not  very  considerable.  The  applicant 
must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  a householder  i-esiding 
in  the  district,  and  must  be  able  to  read  and  write.  The 
registrars  are,  in  the  first  instance,  appointed  by  the 
board  of  guardians  of  a LTnion  ; and  applications  should 
be  addressed  to  them.  There  is  no  fixed  salar)'.  For 
each  of  the  first  twenty  entries  of  births  and  deaths,  in 
each  quarterly  account,  a fee  of  2s.  6d.  is  paid  ; and  is. 
for  each  succeeding  one  in  the  same  account.  A fee  of 
IS.  is  given  for  each  marriage  register  collected  ; and  is. 
is  paid  for  mileage,  for  taking  reports  to  the  superin- 
tendent’s office.  There  are  various  other  fees,  all  of  which 
are  paid  quarterly,  by  the  Superintendent  Registrar. 

A suggestion  has  been  lately  made  that  women  should 
be  appointed  to  the  office  of  public  vaccinator  for  women 
and  children.  We  have  not  heard,  however,  that  this 
idea  has  been  carried  out  yet,  although,  we  believe, 
female  dispensers  for  Unions  are  at  present  on  their  trial. 
Perhaps  the  other  will  follow,  as  soon  as  some  existing 
prejudices  shall  have  been  overcome. 

The  London  School  Board  employs  about  thirty  female 
visitors,  at  salaries  commencing  at  ;^5o  per  annum,  and 
increasing  up  to  £70.  The  duties  of  this  post  are — 
(i),  to  keep  a schedule,  as  directed  by  the  London 
Board,  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  children  be- 
tween three  and  twelve  years  of  age  in  the  district,  and 
to  be  ready  to  produce  it,  for  the  information  of  the  com- 
mittee, whenever  required  to  do  so ; (2),  to  investigate, 
and  report  upon,  the  nature  of  applications  for  the  pay- 
ment or  remission  of  school  fees  ; (3),  to  report  to  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Visitors  cases  of  the  infringement 
of  the  bye-laws,  and  of  the  Workshops’  or  other  Acts.  It  is 
also  the  duty  of  visitors  to  serve  upon  any  parent  notices 
pertaining  to  the  rules  of  the  School  Boards,  and  to  make 
reports  upon  such  cases  to  the  superintendent.  Applica- 
tions for  engagement  as  visitor  must  be  made  to  the 
School  Board  of  each  district,  in  whose  hands  lies  the 
power  of  engaging,  directing,  and  removing  the  visitors. 

The  large  schools  of  the  metropolis  offer  many  situa- 
tions suitable  for  educated  women  of  a better  class.  In 
the  very  largest  schools  there  are,  at  least,  five  places 
drawing  salaries  of  from  £^0  to  ;^5o  each,  with  everything 
found.  These  are  matron,  infirmary  matron,  school- 
mistress, infant-school  mistress,  and  work -mistress.  There 
is  also  the  post  of  training-cook,  who  instructs  the  girls  in 
cookery,  and  who  receives  from  £20  to  ^25  per  annum, 
and  all  found.  The  matron  of  such  a large  establish- 
ment needs  special  qualifications,  and  must  understand 
thoroughly  good  work  in  every  department — the  cooking, 
laundry,  and  all  domestic  management.  The  infirmary 
matron  must  be  a hospital  nurse,  with  special  experience 
in  children's  diseases.  The  school-mistress  must  be 
highly  efficient,  and  well  trained  ; and  the  infant-school 
mistress  must  understand  the  principles  and  practice  of 
the  Kindergarten  system.  The  head  work-mistress  must 
be  conversant  with  the  several  standards  required  by  the 
London  School  Board  ; and  the  training-cook  must  have 
taken  her  certificate  at  the  Schonl  of  Cookery. 

For  all  these  posts  a special  training  is  needed,  but  the 
work  is  not  hard,  and  the  hours  of  labour  are  exactly 
defined. 
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The  course  of  training  for  educational  work  under 
Government  will  be  treated  in  a separate  chapter  on 
Education. 

Matronships,  and  other  subordinate  places  in  prisons, 
are  now  recognised  as  affording  excellent  openings 
for  educated  women.  - It  is  needful  that  the  matron 
of  such  an  institution  as  a prison  should  possess 
great  judgment,  sympathy,  and  tact ; not  only  because 
.she  has  the  care  and  superintendence  of  the  prisoners, 
but  also  because  the  warders,  servants,  and  all  the  female 
officials  are  under  her  charge  ; and  she  is  responsible  for 
the  working  and  safe  keeping  of  all  beneath  her  sway. 

Matrons  are  elected  by  the  magistrates  in  Quarter 
Sessions,  or  by  a committee  appointed  by  them  ; and  the 
selection  of  the  applicant  is  afterwards  confirmed  by  the 
magistrates,  in  Quarter  Sessions.  In  general  the  school- 
mistress must  be  approved  by  the  chaplains,  under  whom 
she  works  more  directly.  In  Government  convict  prisons 
these  appointments  are  made  by  the  directors.  The 
salaries  vary  in  almost  every  prison,  and  pensions,  or 
gratuities  for  length  of  service,  are  granted.  Women  of 
high  principle  and  deep  religious  feeling  are  desired, 
who  unite  kindness  and  firmness,  and  have  a great  love 
of  order,  and  a good  judgment. 

The  matron’s  salary  varies  from  ;^ioo  per  annum  to 
^175,  generally  with  furnished  lodging,  coals,  gas,  and 
washing.  The  deputy  and  sub-assistant  matrons  receive 
from  ^50  to  ^75  per  annum,  with  lodging,  coals,  and  gas. 
Certificated  schoolmistresses  for  the  convict  prison  ser- 
vice are  much  in  demand.  The  candidates  must  be  in 
sound  health,  unmarried,  or  widows  ; the  salary  is  .^60 
per  annum,  rising  by  annual  increments  of  £p.  los.  to 
^80,  with  lodgings,  or  an  allowance  for  rent.  Applica- 
tions for  all  situations  in  prisons  to  be  made  at  the  offices 
of  the  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons,  44,  Parliament  Street, 
Westminster,  S.W. 

The  principal  and  assistant  warders  get  from  15s.  to  24s. 
a week,  with  uniform  and  lodgings.  Medical  attend- 
ance and  medicines  are  free,  but  all  board  themselves. 
Warderships  are  suitable  for  the  higher  class  of  domestic 
servants.  Young  and  unformed  women  are  not  to  be 
encouraged  to  undertake  this  work,  as,  of  course,  nothing 
can  shield  them  from  sights  and  sounds  of  terrible  evil,  at 
times.  But  the  situation  of  prison  matron  has  much  to 
recommend  it  as  a safe,  comfortable,  and  permanent 
position  ; and  many  women  who  have  been  matrons  for 
years  call  the  work  “pleasant;”  interesting,  at  least,  it 
must  be. 

The  last  occupation  suitable  to  women  under  Local 
Government  and  other  official  Boards  is  that  of  matrons 
of  workhouses.  There  seems  no  good  reason  why 
women  from  the  middle  and  educated  classes  should 
not  hold  this  situation.  The  one  usually  urged  is  that 
the  positions  of  master  and  matron  are  generally  held 
by  a man  and  his  wife,  and  that  a superior  woman 
could  not  hold  a subordinate  post  under  a master  of 
the  stamp  at  present  employed.  A recent  authority 
writing  on  this  subject  says  that,  “as  gentlemen  of 
small  means,  military  and  naval  officers  on  half-pay, 
and  many  others,  have  accepted  the  governorship  of 
prisons,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
take  charge  of  workhouses.”  The  entire  charge  of  a 
workhouse,  containing  from  500  to  700  souls,  would 
seem  as  worthy  of  any  man’s  powers  as  any  sphere  of 
work  that  could  be  pointed  out ; and  if  the  Poor  Law 
orders  were  better  administered,  by  an  educated  man, 
the  salary  would  very  probably  be  increased,  as  a matter 
of  wise  economy.  In  all  workhouses  the  position  of  both 
master  and  matron  is  most  important.  Their  authority 
is  very  great,  and  the  post  affords  immense  facilities  for 
doing  good.  They  are  responsible  only  to  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  and  cannot  be  dismissed  even  by  them, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 


Board,  lodging,  washing,  and  attendance,  are  all  found ; 
and  the  combined  salaries  of  master  and  matron  gene- 
rally amount,  in  the  larger  woi'khouses,  to  over  £200  per 
annum.  Here,  also,  the  work  mainly  consists  in  super- 
intending their  subordinates. 

The  general  duties  of  the  matron  are  to  superintend 
the  female  inmates,  to  look  after  the  cutting-out  of 
clothes,  &c.,  to  visit  the  sick  in  the  infirmaries  once 
a day,  to  see  that  the  kitchen  and  laundry-work  are 
properly  attended  to,  and  the  whole  house  scrupulously 
clean  and  tidy.  She  has  also  to  give  out  the  stores  of 
linen  and  of  provisions,  and  to  see  that  the  children  are 
well,  and  to  superintend  the  schoolmistress.  Many,  if 
not  all,  of  these  duties  are  such  as  every  lady  habitually 
undertakes  in  her  own  home  ; and  when,  in  addition  to 
this,  we  understand  that  the  work  of  a matron  is  a real 
work  of  Christian  charity,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  post  is  a suitable  one  for  any  educated  woman,  with 
some  force  of  charactei',  and  sound  health.  The  classes 
of  people  who  come  under  her  charge  are  the  old,  and 
the  sick,  and  orphans,  and  deserted  children,  who  will 
look  to  the  matron  for  all  they  will  ever  know  of  a 
mother’s  loving  care.  In  addition  to  this,  to  a good 
religious  woman,  there  would  be  the  opportunity  of 
sometimes  being  able  to  hold  out  a hand  of  mercy  to 
a lost  and  miserable  sister ; who,  under  her  kindly 
ministrations,  might  yet  aspire  to  a better  life. 


THE  SOURCES  OF  OUR  FOOD 
SUPPLY.— II. 

As  the  title  of  these  papers  implies,  we  shall  not  treat  of 
any  articles  of  food  excepting  those  ordinarily  used  in 
this  country,  and  therefore  shall  not  refer  even  to  the 
quadrupeds  and  other  animals  eaten  in  foreign  countries. 
A consideration  of  the  very  large  number  of  animals  and 
of  vegetable  products  which  are  used  in  the  different 
countries  under  the  rule  of  the  British  Government  would 
extend  these  articles  to  far  too  great  a length ; indeed, 
our  space  forbids  anything  like  a full  consideration  of  the 
subject  even  within  the  limits  just  mentioned. 

Our  food  supplies  are  derived  from  all  the  three  great 
kingdoms  of  nature — viz.,  the  animal,  vegetable,  and 
inorganic.  From  the  former  we  obtain  what  is  ordinarily 
termed  “ meat,”  also  poultry,  game,  fish,  turtle,  mollusks, 
&c.,  as  well  as  eggs,  milk,  cheese,  and  butter;  whilst  from 
the  second  we  procure  cereals,  succulent  vegetables, 
fruits,  condiments,  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar ; and  from  the 
third,  water,  and,  as  some  say,  air. 

MEAT. 

Beef  is  the  flesh  of  oxen,  cows,  and  bulls.  There 
are  many  breeds  of  the  domestic  ox  {Bos  taurus),  which 
are  divided  into  long  and  short-horned  and  the  hornless, 
the  latter  of  which  are  small,  and  furnish  beef  of  a very 
fine  quality.  But  the  quality  of  beef  does  not  depend 
only  on  the  breed,  but  varies  much  according  to  the  sex, 
age,  and  the  food  with  which  it  has  been  supplied.  That 
of  the  ox  or  heifer  is  the  best,  and  most  easily  digestible, 
has  more  flavour,  and  if  the  animal  have  been  properly 
fed,  an  intermixture  of  fat  and  lean.  The  flesh  should 
not  be  too  dark,  or  of  a light  red  colour,  as  in  the  former 
case  it  may  be  diseased,  and  in  the  latter  was  most  pro- 
bably obtained  from  a young  ox,  when  it  is  not  so 
sapid  or  tender.  Cow  beef  is  inferior  to  ox  beef,  and 
if  derived  from  an  old  animal  is  very  tough,  but  if  from 
a young  one,  and  especially  if  from,  an  heifer,  it  is  very 
good.  Bull  iDeef  is  hard  and  indigestible,  and  only  fit 
for  sausages. 

Veal  is  the  flesh  of  a calf,  which  is  often  killed  in 
England  when  it  is  only  a few  weeks  old.  A calf  of 
effiht  or  ten  weeks  sives  better  flavoured  and  more 
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digestible  meat  than  one  that  is  younger  ; but  the  flesh 
is  by  no  means  easy  of  digestion,  as  it  contains  more 
gelatine  than  that  of  older  animals,  and  being  softer 
more  readily  slips  away  from  the  teeth  in  the  act  of 
mastication.  It  also  should  be  eaten  sooner  after  it  is 
killed. 

As  England  does  not  produce  sufficient  cattle  for 
consumption,  large  importations  are  made  ever  year.  In 
1872  the  value  of  oxen  and  bulls  imported  alive  from 
France  was  12,939,  and  in  1875  it  was  ^260,991  ; and 
from  Germ.any,  in  1872,  it  was  ^917,269,  and  1875, 
^1,074,318;  so  that  the  importation  from  France  is 
enormously  on  the  increase.  In  addition  to  these 
amounts  there  were  importations  of  salted  meat  from 
America  to  the  value  of  ^277,317  in  1872,  and  of 
^346,469  in  1875.  The  total  weight  of  cured  beef  im- 
ported from  all  places  was  215,581  cwts.  The  value  of 
the  cows  and  calves  imported  from  Germany  was 
;£i57j393  in  1872,  and;^338,28i  in  1875  ; so  that  our  chief 
foreign  supply  of  living  oxen,  cows,  and  calves,  comes 
from  Germany.  Large  cargoes  of  fresh  beef  are  now  being 
brought  to  this  country  in  steamers  from  America  and 
Canada  in  large  compartments  specially  fitted  up,  which 
are  freely  supplied  with  air  cooled  down  to  38°.  It  is 
found  that  this  temperature  keeps  the  meat  as  well  as  a 
lower  one,  without  so  much  risk  of  its  becoming  bad  on 
being  removed  from  the  compartment.  The  value  of 
fresh  meat  imported  in  1876  was  £\77,7SAi  against 
.£97,343  in  1875. 

Mutton  is  obtained  from  sheep  {ovis  artes).  This 
animal,  unlike  the  ox,  is  not  believed  to  have  been  in- 
digenous here,  but  to  have  been  introduced  into  Europe 
from  Africa.  The  quality  of  mutton  varies  with  the  breed, 
age,  and  food  of  the  sheep,  the  finest  in  flavour  being 
obtained  from  the  mountainous  districts  of  Scotland 
and  Wales  and  the  downs  of  England.  These  sheep 
are  also  leaner  than  those  fed  in  Lancashire,  and  are 
of  a different  breed.  Sheep  can  live  well  on  pasturage, 
which  is  not  sufficient  for  oxen,  and  are  therefore  bred 
largely  on  poor  lands.  The  value  of  sheep  and  lambs 
imported  from  Germany  in  1872  was  £^929,791,  and  in 
1875  ;£^62,72o;  so  that,  although  the  importation  of  oxen, 
veal,  and  salted  beef  has  increased,  that  of  sheep  has 
decreased.  A considerable  increase  has,  however,  taken 
place  in  salted  and  fresh  meat,  not  being  pork  or  beef, 
and  therefore  chiefly  mutton,  as  in  1872  the  weight  was 
only  55,354  cwts.,  whilst  in  1875  it  was  144,954  cwts. 
The  total  weight  of  preserved  meat — beef  and  mutton 
— imported  in  1872  was  350,729  cwts.,  and  in  1875 
171,373  cwts.  Mutton  hams  come  from  Australia,  and 
are  good  eating.  In  addition  to  the  above,  a cargo  of 
living  sheep  has  very  recently  been  brought  from  Canada 
in  very  good  condition. 

Pork  is  the  flesh  of  the  swine  or  hog  {sus  scro/a),  which 
is  derived  from  the  wild  hog — an  indigenous  animal  of 
Britain,  crossed  with  the  foreign  breeds  of  China,  Africa, 
Spain,  and  Portugal.  The  flesh  is  enclosed  in  a layer 
of  fat,  which  when  melted  down  forms  lard  ; so  that  in 
this  respect  it  differs  from  that  of  other  animals.  If  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  animals  for  food  which  we 
possess,  as  it  will  live  on  almost  any  food,  and  can 
readily  be  preserved  by  salting.  It  is  also  very  savoury, 
and  when  young  is  delicate,  although  even  then  difficult 
of  digestion.  Pigs  are  subject  occasionally  to  a disease 
known  as  measles  {Trichina  spiralis),  so  that  uncooked 
hams,  bacon,  or  sausages,  should  never  be  eaten.  The 
number  of  swine  imported  from  Germany  has  much 
decreased  since  1871,  when  it  was  128,188,  whilst  in 
1872  it  was  only  4,711,  and  in  1875,  10,050.  The  quantity 
of  salt  pork  brought  from  America  and  Germany  has, 
however,  somewhat  increased,  as  the  value  from  the 
former  country  in  1872  was  £^300,032,  and  in  1875 
£36^,272  ; and  from  Germany  ;^56,264  in  1872,  and 


£^67,218  in  1875.  The  value  of  baco7i  and  hams  imported 
from  America  in  1872  was  ;£3,458,55o,  and  in  1875  it 
reached  the  enormous  sum  of  £^5,469,662  ; whilst  the 
imports  from  Germany  in  1872  were  0^7^523,927  against 
£^1,339,024  in  1875  : so  that  we  received  nearly  seven 
million  pounds  worth  of  these  articles  of  food  during  1875. 
In  1876  this  large  total  had  increased  to  ;£8,554,229,  being 
an  excess  of  more  than  a million  and  a half  sterling  in  one 
year.  American  bacon  loses  in  cooking  a large  propor- 
tion of  its  weight,  as  does  also  the  pickled  pork,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  pigs  having  been  fed  upon  acorns.  There 
are  three  qualities  of  pickled  pork  imported  into  this 
country  : “ mess,”  which  consists  altogether  of  sides  ; 
“ prime,”  of  three  shoulders,  without  feet  and  other 
joints  ; and  “cargo,”  of  30 lbs.  of  head,  four  shoulders, 
and  other  joints  in  each  barrel. 

Venison  is  obtained  from  the  deer  {Cervus),  of  which 
there  are  three  kinds  in  this  country — the  red  deer 
{Cervus  Elephas),  which  is  the  largest,  and  rarely  found 
wild  in  England  ; the  fallow  deer  {Cervus  Dattia),  which 
is  smaller  and  paler  than  the  former,  and  is  the  kind  used 
for  stocking  our  parks  ; and  the  roe  dter  {Cervus  Capreolus), 
which  has  become  very  scarce  in  Scotland,  and  is  not  met 
with  except  in  certain  districts  of  the  Highlands.  The 
male  red  deer  is  called  a hart,  and  the  female  a hind  ; the 
male  fallow  deer  a buck,  and  the  female  a doe.  The  red 
deer  and  the  roe-buck  are  indigenous.  Venison  affords 
but  a very  limited  food  supply,  but  it  is  much  esteemed, 
especially  the  haunch  ; when  obtained  from  a wild  animal 
it  is  more  difficult  of  digestion  than  from  a park  deer. 

The  flesh  of  the  Goat  {Capra  Hircus)  is  not  much  eaten 
in  England,  but  is  more  frequently  used  in  Wales,  where 
it  is  considered  nearly  equal  to  venison.  The  flesh  of 
the  kid  is  tender,  and  considered  by  many  as  a delicacy, 
but  has  not  much  flavour.  The  milk  is  richer  than  that 
of  the  cow. 

Amongst  the  novelties  which  have  been  imported  from 
Australia  is  the  meat  of  the  Kangaroo.  It  much  resem- 
bles rabbit  in  colour  and  flavour,  and  the  tail  produces 
a capital  soup,  which  is  prepared  in  Australia  and  sent 
here  in  hermetically-sealed  tins. 


CALISTHENICS  FOR  LADIES.— III. 

FREE  EXERCISES  {continued from  f.  66). 

The  following  elbow  exercises  will  be  found  to  be  of 
great  service  in  obtaining  a really  good  carriage,  and 
curing  round  shoulders  : — 

1.  Assume  the  same  position  as  in  No.  i of  chest 
exercises.  Force  the  right  elbow  down  four  times  to  A 
(Fig.  19),  and  up  four  times  to  C,  then  repeat  with  the 
left,  then  alternately,  then  together,  four  times  each. 

2.  Place  the  hands  on  the  back  of  the  hips  (Fig.  20), 
and  throw  the  elbow  forcibly  backwards.  Repeat  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  course,  four  times  each. 

3.  Interlace  the  fingers  firmly  against  the  back  of  the 
waist  (Fig.  21),  standing  erect  the  while,  then  thrust  down 
the  interlaced  hands  as  far  as  possible.  Repeat  four 
times.  Next  pass  the  interlaced  hands  (the  palms  front) 
to  the  right  side  in  a line  with  the  waist,  and  draw  them 
down  sharply,  and  return  to  the  first  position.  Repeat 
on  opposite  side,  and  alternately,  taking  care  that  the 
movements  are  rapid  and  act  on  the  shoulders. 

4.  Clasp  the  hands  together,  and  place  them  on  the 
waist  in  front,  the  backs  of  the  hands  forward,  the  elbows 
bent  at  right  angles  (Fig.  22).  Carry  the  hands  four  times 
to  B and  back,  then  four  times  to  c and  back,  and  so  on  to 
D and  E,  and  finally,  alternately  to  B and  to  D,  clapping 
the  palms  together  with  a slight  noise  at  each  return  to 
the  waist. 

5.  Place  the  interlaced  hands,  with  the  back  of  the 
hands  upwards,  on  the  top  of  the  head  (Fig.  23).  Throw 
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them  up  (still  interlaced)  as  far  as  possible  to  A,  and 
back  to  the  top  of  the  head,  rising  on  the  toes  with  each 
movement.  Repeat  four  times.  Next  draw  the  interlaced 
hands  to  the  left,  so  that  the  left  elbow  touches  the  head, 
and  back  again,  four  times  ; the  same  to  the  right  four 
times,  and  then  from  right  to  left  four  times.  Then  carry 
the  interlaced  hands  down  in  front  of  the  body  as  far  as 


2.  Extend  both  the  arms  to  the  right  in  a line  with  the 
chest  (Fig.  25),  raise  them  to  B.  Repeat  the  same  to  the 
left  and  in  front.  Hold  the  head  meanwhile  erect, 
turning  it  to  the  left  when  the  arms  are  right,  and  to  the 
right  when  the  arms  are  left.  Repeat  each  movement 
four  times. 

3.  Stand  erect,  the  arms  outstretched  in  front,  then  four 


Fig-  m.  D 


they  will  go,  and  back  again.  Repeat  at  the  back  of  the 
body  four  times  each. 

For  the  Arm  and  Hand  Exercises  proceed  as  follows  : — 

I.  Extend  the  arms  together  in  front,  the  palms  touch- 
ing (Fig.  24).  Then  carry,  first  the  right  hand  four  times, 
and  then  the  left,  from  a to  B,  four  times  each,  then  alter- 
nately, and  then  simultaneously,  clapping  the  palms  to- 
gether when  they  meet.  Repeat  the  same  upward  from  a 
to  D.  Extend  the  arms  in  the  same  fashion  at  he  back, 
and  do  the  same  exercises  from  F to  c,  and  from  F to  e. 


A 


26.  Fig.  28. 


times  turn  the  hands  down,  beginning  with  the  palms 
upwards.  Then  place  the  palms  together,  the  thumbs 
turned  up,  then  with  the  back  of  the  hands  together,  with 
the  palms  down,  moving  the  body  from  right  to  left 
during  these  manual  exercises. 

4.  Place  the  body  as  in  the  illustration  (Fig.  26)  ; 
then  reverse  the  position,  bending  the  other  way,  and 
moving  the  hands  up  and  down.  Next  interlace  the 
hands  in  front  of  the  chest,  keeping  the  same  oblique 
position.  Stretch  the  hands  out  and  back  as  though 
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swimming,  rising  on  the  toes  meanwhile,  extending  the 
body  upwards  and  forwards. 

5.  Stand  well  upright,  the  elbows  next  the  side,  the 
arms  hanging  down,  the  palm  turned  outwai'ds  (Fig.  27). 
Carry  the  arm  from  A to  B,  B to  C,  C to  D,  D to  E,  and 
back  again. 

Head  and  Neck  Exercises. — Stand  with  figure  erect,  the 
hands  on  the  back  of  the  hips.  Then  bend  the  head 
to  the  left  four  times,  the  same  to  the  right,  and  then 
alternately,  neither  the  face  nor  shoulders  being  twisted. 
Next  bend  the  head  forwards  and  backwards  in  the 
same  order.  Then  turn  the  head  over  the  right  shoulder, 
bending  it  back  as  much  as  possible,  as  though  trying 
to  see  the  feet,  but  without  moving  the  body  ; repeat 
the  same  to  the  left  at  the  back,  and  to  the  right  and  left 
in  front,  four  times  each,  and  four  times  alternately, 
thereby  exercising  all  the  muscles  of  the  neck. 

Fig.  28  illustrates  the  trunk  and  waist  exercises 
described  in  our  last  paper  {p.  66). 


DOMESTIC  SURGERY.— VI. 

Frost-Bite.- — The  effects  of  cold,  if  severe,  are  scarcely 
less  dangerous  than  those  of  heat,  though  not  so  frequently 
met  with,  in  this  country,  at  least.  Probably  the  com- 
monest form  of  frost-bite  is  the  ordinary  chilblam,  and  its 
close  resemblance  to  a burn  is  shown  by  the  fact  of  a 
vesicle  forming  and  leaving  a sore  behind  it  just  as  if  the 
part  had  been  burnt.  As  the  worst  thing  for  a burn  is  to 
apply  cold,  so  the  worst  thing  for  a frost-bite  is  to  apply 
heat,  and  this  is  frequently  seen  in  the  case  of  people  who 
put  their  cold  feet  to  the  fire,  and  so  produce  the  chilblains 
of  which  mention  has  been  made.  A frost-bitten  part 
loses  its  natural  colour,  becomes  of  a tallowy  white, 
feels  numbed  and  insensible,  and,  if  not  judiciously 
treated,  may  mortify  and  drop  off.  The  proper  treatment 
is  to  restore  the  circulation  in  the  part,  very  slowly  and 
gradually,  and  for  this  purpose,  friction  should  be  used 
with  the  hand,  containing  snow  or  dipped  in  ice-water. 
The  patient  should  be  kept  from  the  fire,-  and  in  an  airy 
room,  until  the  sensation  in  the  limb  and  its  colour  are 
fully  restored.  When  a limb  is  really  severely  frost-bitten, 
immediate  recourse  should  be  had  to  medical  advice,  as 
the  patient  may  lose  a part  of  it,  or  hardly  escape  with  his 
life.  A person  who  has  been  long  exposed  to  a low  tem- 
perature, particularly  if  either  very  young  or  very  aged, 
or  in  feeble  health,  may  be  so  completely  overcome  as  to 
be  in  very  considerable  danger.  The  first  evidence  of 
this  is  a drowsiness,  which  becomes  after  a time  perfectly 
irresistible,  but  which,  if  indulged,  is  equally  fatal.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  rouse  the  patient,  and  to  keep 
him  awake  until  shelter  is  reached,  when,  if  already  passed 
into  an  insensible  condition,  medical  aid  should  be  at  once 
summoned.  In  the  meantime,  the  patient  should  be 
stripped  and  wrapped  in  a blanket,  and  friction  of  the 
limbs  with  the  hands  should  be  icaa'efully  and  steadily 
carried  on.  A little  warm  milk  may  be  cautiously  ad- 
ministered with  a spoon  pushed  well  back  into  the  throat, 
and,  if  an  enema  syringe  is  at  hand,  some  warm  water  or 
milk  may  be  thrown  up  into  the  bowels.  Recourse  should 
be  had  to  artificial  respiration,  if  the  patient  does  not 
breathe  even  slightly  ; but  for  instructions  how  to  carry 
out  this  recommendation,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
chapter  on  the  treatment  of  drowning,  a much  more 
common  casualty  than  severe  frost-bite. 

Gunpowder  Accidents,  though  similarly  treated  to 
burns  and  scalds,  must  be  confided  to  inofessional 
hands,  if  possible.  The  effect  of  the  explosion  of 
gunpowder  upon  the  patient  differs  according  to  the 
proximity  and  the  force  of  the  explosion.  Loose  or 
slightly  compressed  gunpowder,  as  in  a “ squib,"  scorches 
the  patient  by  its  explosion,  and  is  apt  to  carry  un- 


burnt grains  of  the  powder  into  the  skin.  These  leave 
an  ugly  and  almost  indelible  mark  ; for  though  it  is  true 
that  the  grains  of  powder  may  be  picked  out  with  a 
needle,  few  sufferers  will  endure  the  operation,  which  is 
necessarily  painful.  The  explosion  of  tightly -compressed 
powder,  as  when  contained  in  a powder-flask,  is  of  a most 
violent  character,  and  is  sure  to  lead  to  such  injury  of  the 
hand  which  holds  it  as  to  require  immediate  surgical 
attention.  This  accident  is,  in  fact,  only  mentioned  here 
in  the  hope  that  a hand  may  be  saved  by  calling  attention 
to  the  fool-hardy  feat  which  so  often  recurs  with  the 
same  disastrous  result — the  pouring  pow'der  from  a flask 
into  an  open  fire.  Of  course  a complete  train  is  thus 
established  from  the  fire  to  the  flask,  with  the  most 
dreadful  results  to  the  foolish  performer  of  the  experiment. 

Gim-shot  Injuries,  and  particularly  those  occurring  in 
civil  practice  from  the  incautious  use  of  fowling-pieces, 
are  always  most  serious  in  their  nature,  and  require  most 
skilful  professional  treatment.  As  some  time  must  ordi- 
narily elapse  between  the  occurrence  of  the  accident  and 
the  arrival  of  the  surgeon,  it  may  be  well,  however,  to 
indicate  the  treatment  to  be  pursued.  In  the  first  place, 
the  bleeding  should  be  arrested  by  binding  up  the  wound 
in  the  manner  already  described.  Secondly,  as  the  patient 
will  be  certain  to  be  suffering  severely  from  “ shock,”  it 
will  be  advisable  to  keep  him  in  the  recumbent  position, 
to  apply  warmth  to  the  extremities,  and— if  the  bleeding 
has  been  controlled — to  give  stimulants  cautiously.  We 
take  this  opportunity  of  calling  attention  to  the  folly— w'e 
may  almost  say  wickedness — of  pointing  any  weapon, 
whether  believed  to  be  loaded  or  otherwise,  at  another 
person  in  jest.  Such  jests  have  so  frequently  turned  out 
to  be  miserable  and  irremediable  mistakes,  frem  the  gun 
being  unexpectedly  loaded,  that  w'e  very  strongly  maintain 
that  from  earliest  childhood  every  boy  should  be  forbidden 
to  point  even  a pop-gun  at  a living  person. 

I?ij2iries  frojn  Chemicals  are  comparatively  rare  acci- 
dents, though  they  may  prove  most  serious  in  their  results. 
The  application  of  any  of  the  strong  mineral  acids — 
nitric,  sulphuric,  or  hydrochloric — to  the  surface  of  the 
body  will  char  the  cuticle,  and,  if  not  immediately  washed 
off,  or  neutralised  with  an  alkali — soda,  potash,  or  lime — 
will  eat  into  the  part,  giving  rise  to  excruciating  pain  and 
destruction  of  the  tissue.  In  the  same  way  the  application 
of  the  caustic  alkalies  will  destroy  the  surface,  and  require 
to  be  neutralised  with  some  diluted  acid,  of  w hich  vinegar 
is  a convenient  form.  The  most  serious  form  of  accident 
from  chemical  substances  is  when  they  are  swallowed  by 
mistake,  and  these  cases  require  immediate  and  active 
medical  treatment.  Pending  the  arrival  of  a medical  man, 
no  harm  can  be  done  in  any  case  by  administering  olive 
oil  or  uncooked  eggs  ; but  the  surgeon  will  of  course  use 
his  discretion  as  to  the  means  to  be  subsequently  adopted. 

Particles  of  qicick-lime  are  occasionally  blown  into  the 
eye,  and  produce  very  serious  mischief  if  not  immediately 
attended  to.  Since  it  is  the  contact  with  the  tears  w'hich 
produces  the  caustic  effect,  it  is  of  no  use  to  merely  bathe 
the  eye  with  water,  and  fortunately  an  antidote  is  at  hand 
in  vinegar,  which,  when  mixed  with  water  and  applied  to 
the  eye,  produces  an  insoluble  salt  of  lime,  and  arrests  the 
mischief.  When  all  pain  has  been  allayed  by  the  use  of 
the  vinegar  and  water,  a drop  of  castor-oil,  placed  between 
the  lids,  will  give  great  comfort  to  the  patient  ; but 
medical  advice  should  be  sought  if  there  are,  as  will 
frequently  be  the  case,  white  marks  left  upon  the  surface 
of  the  eye-ball. 

Foreign  Bodies  introduced  into  various  parts  of  the 
body  cause  more  or  less  mischief  ; and,  as  a rule,  the 
earlier  they  are  removed  the  better  for  the  patient. 

Dust  in  the  Eye  is  a familiar  example,  and  is  very 
distressing  from  the  irritation  in  that  sensitive  organ 
which  it  immediately  excites.  When  the  foreign  body 
is  merely  lying  beneath  the  eye-lid  it  can  often  be 
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immediately  removed  by  drawing  the  upper  lid  well  down 
over  the  lower,  and  then  allowing  the  eye  to  be  slowly 
opened,  when  very  generally  the  intruder  will  be  en- 
tangled in  the  lower  lashes  and  thus  removed.  If  this 
little  manoeuvre,  repeated  once  or  twice,  does  not  prove 
successful,  it  will  be  necessary  to  turn  the  upper  lid  up,  so 
as  to  expose  its  under  surface.  This  can  be  accomplished 
by  a non-professional  person  with  a little  care,  and  with- 
out any  risk  of  injuring  the  eye,  as  follows  The  patient 
being  seated,  and  leaning  his  head  back  against  the 
operator’s  breast,  the  latter,  holding  an  ordinary  bodkin 
in  one  hand,  presses  it  gently  on  the  outside  of  the  lid, 
Jand  about  half-way  down.  With  the  fingers  of  the  other 
hand  he  then  seizes  the  eye-lashes,  and,  drawing  the  lid 
a little  forwai'd,  turns  it  up  over  the  bodkin.  This  will  be 
accomplished  readily  enough  if  the  operator  is  steady  and 
the  patient  willing,  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  eye  will 
then  be  exposed,  when  the  foreign  body  can  be  seen  and 
removed.  If,  however,  the  particle  is  of  a pointed 
character — e.£-.,  a piece  of  steel— and  is  embedded  in  the 
cornea,  or  transparent  covering  of  the  eye-ball,  the  assist- 
ance of  a surgeon  should  be  at  once  obtained  to  ensure 
its  safe  and  early  removal.  In  any  case  of  injury  to  the 
surface  of  the  eye  the  application  of  a drop  of  castor  or 
other  oil,  as  recommended  in  the  previous  section,  will  be 
found  of  great  service. 

Foreign  bodies  are  often  introduced  by  children  into  the 
nose  or  ear,  in  sport,  and  are  generally  of  a more  or  less 
globular  form,  such  as  beads,  pebbles,  cherry-stones,  or 
beans.  These,  if  near  the  orifice,  may  be  readily  hooked 
out  with  one  of  the  common  ear-picks  found  in  ladies’ 
dressing-cases,  or  with  the  loop  of  a common  hair-pin  ; 
but  if  more  deeply  placed,  injudicious  poking  with  instru- 
ments may  do  harm,  especially  in  the  ear,  and  it  is  better 
to  have  recourse  to  the  injection  of  a stream  of  warm 
water  with  a good-sized  syringe,  by  which  the  inter- 
loper may  be  washed  out.  In  the  case  of  the  nostril,  a 
violent  sneeze,  induced  by  the  inhalation  of  a pinch  of 
snuff  or  pepper,  will  often  dislodge  the  obstacle,  but  if 
recourse  is  had  to  syringing,  the  best  method  is  to  inject 
the  water  through  the  opposite  nostril,  when,  if  the  patient 
leans  forward,  and  keeps  the  mouth  open,  the  water  will 
run  round  the  back  of  the  nose  and  out  at  the  affected 
nostril,  bringing  the  foreign  body  with  it.  The  vulgar 
notion  that  “ earwigs”  have  a tendency  to  find  their  way 
into  the  ear,  is  a popular  delusion,  but  as  it  occasionally 
happens  that  an  ant  or  other  small  insect  enters  the  ear, 
and  gives  rise  to  pain  and  irritation,  it  may  be  well  to 
mention  that  the  simplest  way  of  relieving  the  sufferer  is 
to  place  the  head  horizontally  and  to  fill  the  ear  with  water, 
when  the  insect  will  be  at  once  floated  out  of  the  cavity. 

Foreign  bodies  in  any  part  of  the  wind-pipe  are  always 
serious,  and  may  be  immediately  fatal.  The  accident 
commonly  happens  from  a child  having  some  plaything, 
such  as  a bean,  small,  marble,  bead,  or  nut-shell,  in  its' 
mouth  and  being  desired  to  take  it  out,  when,  either  in 
the  hurry  to  obey,  or  possibly  from  its  disinclination  to  do 
so  being  quickened  by  a cuff,  the  foreign  body  slips  into 
the  wind-pipe,  and  produces  serious  mischief.  In  the 
well-known  case  of  the  late  Mr.  Brunei,  the  eminent 
engineer,  whose  life  was  endangered  by  an  accident  of 
this  kind,  it  arose  from  his  performing  a conjuring-trick 
with  a half-sovereign  in  his  mouth,  and  the  coin  slipping 
into  his  wind-pipe.  When  the  foreign  body  becomes 
fixed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  wind-pipe  or  larynx,  so  as 
to  obstruct  the  breathing,  the  patient  becomes  black  in 
the  face,  and  falls  back  apparently  dead.  This  sometimes 
happens  during  a meal,  fr  om  a child  or  grown-up  person 
happening  to  cough  while  eating,  and  thus  drawing  a 
piece  of  food  into  the  air-passages.  Whatever  the  cause, 
a by-stander  should,  without  hesitation,  thrust  his  fore- 
finger to  the  back  of  the  throat,  and  endeavour  to  hook 
up  with  it  the  offending  body,  and  this  can  often  be  done,  1 
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when  the  patient  will  at  once  breathe  again.  If  this 
method  is  not  successful,  the  patient,  if  a child,  should  be 
held  up  by  the  legs  and  be  smartly  thumped  between  the 
shoulders,  when  not  improbably  the  foreign  body  will 
drop  on  to  the  floor,  and  the  child  will  then  begin  to 
respire  and  cry  ; but  if  respiration  is  still  suspended,  cold 
water  dashed  on  the  chest  will  probably  rouse  it,  or,  if  not, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  artificial  respiration,  as  described 
under  the  head  of  Suspended  Animation  (page  iii).  Of 
course,  medical  aid  will  be  summoned  at  once  in  any  case 
of  serious  choking,  if  possible,  but  the  majority  of  these 
cases  do  well  without  it.  If,  however,  the  foreign  body  is 
not  dislodged  by  the  efforts  of  by-standers,  an  operation 
will  be  necessary  to  save  life,  and  every  moment  will  be 
of  importance.  Even  if  the  urgent  symptoms  have  passed 
off,  and  the  child  appears  to  be  restored  to  health,  yet,  if 
the  foreign  body  has  not  been  found,  the  advice  of  a 
surgeon  should,  nevertheless,  be  sought  at  once,  as  it  may 
still  be  lodged  in  the  deeper  air-passages,  where  it  may 
cause  fatal  mischief  if  not  dislodged  at  an  early  period. 

Foreign  bodies  seldom  lodge  in  the  gullet,  and  such 
obstacles  as  fish-bones  can  generally  be  got  down  safely 
into  the  stomach  by  swallowing  a large  mouthful  of  well- 
masticated  bread.  In  cases  where  this  does  not  succeed 
in  removing  the  bone,  a medical  man  should  be  sent  for, 
who  can,  by  a very  simple  treatment,  get  rid  of  the 
obstruction.  The  most  serious  obstruction  is  a set 
of  false  teeth,  since  the  plate  upon  which  they  are  fixed  is 
apt  to  become  entangled  in  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
necessitate  a serious  surgical  operation.  The  best  way  to 
avoid  such  an  accident  is  for  the  wearers  of  artificial  teeth 
on  no  account  to  go  to  bed  with  them  in  their  mouths, 
since  it  is  usually  during  sleep  that  the  accident  happens. 

Foreign  bodies,  such  as  coins,  often  pass  into  the 
stomachs  of  children,  and  give  unnecessary  alarm  to  their 
friends.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  such  articles 
would  pass  through  the  intestines  without  any  treatment, 
but  certainly  the  worst  treatment  possible  is  to  give  the 
child  purgative  medicine,  as  is  so  often  done.  Either  an 
emetic  of  mustard  and  water  should  be  administered  at 
once,  so  as  to  bring  up  the  foreign  body,  or,  if  the  case  is 
seen  too  late  for  this,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  cover 
it  over  with  more  or  less  adhesive  food,  so  that  it  may  pass 
readily  through  the  bowels.  Pins  or  needles,  when  swal- 
lowed, should  always  be  treated  in  this  latter  way.  The 
best  regimen  for  a child,  under  these  circumstances,  is 
plenty  of  bread  and  milk,  with  common  hard  dumplings 
and  bread  and  cheese  for  his  dinner,  and  a careful  avoid- 
ance of  fruit,  &c.,  until  the  indigestible  body  has  come 
away. 


FURNITURE.— III. 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 

The  furnishing  of  bedrooms  affords  scope  for  great 
taste  in  selecting  expensive  articles,  or  for  much  ingenuity 
in  fitting  and  adapting  materials  to  the  limits  of  small 
means,  yet  such  as  shall  not  be  devoid  of  beauty  or 
elegance.  Mahogany  now  takes  the  place  of  the  dark 
well-polished  oak  of  former  days.  The  silver  fir  and 
enamelled  furniture  are  specialities  of  different  makers, 
the  one  being  polished  or  varnished  deal,  white  or  stained, 
and  the  other  painted  in  delicate  colours,  and  varnished, 
or  japanned,  as  it  is  termed  by  the  trade.  Of  the  two 
the  deal  is  the  most  useful,  and  is  not  inelegant.  The 
only  drawback  to  the  beauty  of  enamelled  wood  is  that  it 
shows  every  spot  and  finger-mark,  and  cannot  be  cleaned 
without  some  tarnish.  A carefully-trained  housemaid  will 
not  soil  it  with  uncleanly  touch ; but  splashings  will  show 
on  the  washstand.  Mahogany  or  walnut  are  certainly  the 
best  woods  for  bedroom  furniture,  if  somewhat  expensive. 
Birchwood  is  excellent  also,  and  when  of  good  grain  in 
tint  resembles  satin-wood,  formerly  so  much  prized. 
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Chairs,  tables,  and  washstands  are  made  of  it.  It  never 
stains  nor  spots,  nor  do  water  drops  show  on  it  so  much 
as  on  mahogany.  There  is  little  if  any  difference  in  the 
price  of  these  woods.  Full-sized  Arabian  bedsteads  may 
be  had  at  prices  from  17s.  6d.  to  twelve  guineas.  A 
bedroom  may  be  furnished  for  ^120,  and  yet  not  have 
anything  in  it  excessively  costly,  or  for  ^38,  or  for  £20, 
and  less ; all  depends  upon  material,  workmanship,  and 
design.  There  is  little  difficulty  in  selecting  furniture 
when  expense  is  no  object,  but  when  means  are  limited  it 
is  another  affair.  It  may  be  asked  what  kind  of  bedsteads 
will  best  repel  insects.  Experience  has  shown  that  wood 
and  iron  are  invaded  without  distinction,  and  that  no 
wood  is  known  to  be  safe  from  them  except  one,  and  this 
is  quassia,  or  the  bitter-wood  of  commerce. 

As  a wood  for  bedroom  furniture  which  shall  look  well 
to  the  eye,  and  be  really  useful,  mahogany  or  walnut,  even 
for  limited  means,  is  in  the  end  the  cheapest,  because  it 
never  wears  shabby,  and  it  can  be  cleaned  and  polished. 
Beechwood  bedsteads,  when  painted  in  imitation  of  oak, 
and  varnished,  look  clean  and  even  handsome,  but  in  three 
years  they  require  cleaning  and  fresh  japanning,  as  it  is 
termed.  Japanned  imitations  of  maple  look  as  if  spotted 
by  flies  or  other  insects.  There  is  very  little  difference  in 
the  price  between  a plain  mahogany  and  a painted 
Arabian,  or  half-tester  bedstead  ; but  a very  handsome 
mahogany  would,  of  course,  be  considerably  dearer ; still, 
a good-looking  bedstead  of  mahogany  is  attainable  for  a 
moderate  price. 

In  cheap  bedsteads  there  are  generally  some  defects. 
They  are  as  showy  as  others  more  expensive,  but  the 
blemishes  have  to  be  discovered.  If  a bedstead  be  dis- 
played in  an  upholsterer’s  shop,  and  it  be  chosen,  probably 
the  intending  purchaser  will  be  told  that  one  equally 
good,  if  not  better,  can  be  sent.  The  one  shown  is  only 
a specimen,  and  cannot  readily  be  taken  down.  How- 
ever, examine  well  the  uprights  which  support  the  head, 
see  that  there  are  no  cracks  or  warp  of  wood,  also  observe 
the  places  where  the  casters  are  screwed  on ; see  that  the 
mid-rib — if  it  may  be  so  called,  the  piece  of  wood  which 
underneath  the  laths  extends  from  head  to  foot  of  the 
bedstead — is  strong  and  unwarped,  and  that  the  laths  fit 
in  easily.  It  would  be  a most  desirable  thing  if  makers 
of  bedsteads  would  introduce  narrow  laths  of  some 
flexible  material,  instead  of  the  miserable  deal  laths  now 
prevalent,  and  which  necessitate  a straw  palliasse,  a 
wool  mattress,  and  a bed  ; better  have  the  entire  space 
between  the  sides  filled  with  plain  wood,  not  laths,  for 
then  the  palliasse  can  be  dispensed  with. 

Spring  mattresses  are  excellent  so  far  as  they  go,  but 
these,  too,  have  their  discomforts.  In  some  the  springs 
are  set  on  strong  strips  of  wood,  and  are  entirely  open 
to  inspection,  so  that  if  one  spring  gets  out  of  order,  it 
can  be  replaced  without  trouble,  and  at  little  expense  ; but 
the  failing  is  that  the  surface  material  being  drawn  over 
the  springs  at  the  head  and  foot,  the  mattress  is  sunk 
when  it  should  be  higher  at  the  head,  or  at  least  level 
with  the  centre.  To  obviate  this  defect  a bolster  stuffed 
with  cotton  flock  should  be  placed  at  the  head  and  foot. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  spring  mattresses  are  the  best 
for  comfort  and  cleanliness,  but  should  have  an  addi- 
tional mattress  on  the  top,  to  prevent  unequal  pressure 
on  the  springs.  The  mattress  may  be  of  horsehair,  of  wool, 
or  of  three  or  four  coarse  blankets,  quilted  not  too  closely 
together.  The  last  contrivance  has  great  advantages, 
inasmuch  as  blankets  are  easily  detached  from  each  other, 
washed,  and  put  together  again.  A wool  mattress  must 
be  understood  as  one  not  of  cotton  flocks — which  lump 
quickly  in  hard  masses — but  of  sheep’s  wool.  The  variety 
in  the  prices  of  this  kind  arises  from  the  equality  and 
length  of  wool.  The  best  are  of  pure  wool,  and  will 
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in  appearance,  thickness,  and  softness  of  wool,  is  equal 
to  the  first,  will  cost  about  i 7s.  The  one  will  be  made 
of  long  wool,  either  pure  from  the  sheep,  or  the  combings 
from  blankets  in  one  process  of  their  manufacture,  and 
in  their  wear  will  not  readily  “ felt,”  or  the  fibres  separate 
into  lumps.  The  inferior  kind  are  made  of  wool  picked 
from  old  carpets,  worn  blankets,  &c.,  which  is  generally 
short,  and  of  various  colours,  or  brown  only,  and  “ felts,” 
or  masses,  readily  into  lumps.  In  France  wool  mat- 
tresses are  opened  once  a year.  The  wool  is  picked 
loose  with  the  hand,  the  dust  is  beaten  out  with  sticks, 
and  when  thus  cleansed  the  mattress  is  re-made.  In 
England  it  is  the  fashion  to  have  what  is  termed  a bor- 
dered style  of  mattress,  and  which  only  an  upholsterer 
can  re-make.  In  France  the  envelope  of  the  wool  is 
cotton,  and  in  shape  like  a sheet,  but  with  a line  or  mark 
dowm  the  centre.  The  women  who  re-make  them  lay  the 
beaten  wool  in  even  layers  on  the  half  of  the  covering, 
then  turn  the  remaining  half  over,  sew  the  sides  securely, 
and  with  a mattress-needle  fasten  the  wool  in  its  place  at 
regular  intervals,  as  is  done  in  English  mattresses. 

Feather  beds  are  not  now  in  such  general  use  as  for- 
merly. After  they  have  been  in  use  for  some  time,  they 
should  be  purified  by  steam.  There  are  several  qualities 
of  feathers,  and  of  course  a difference  in  the  price  ; as 
also  of  the  ticking  and  the  shape  of  the  bed.  A bordered 
bed  is  more  expensive  than  a plain  one,  because  there  is 
more  labour  in  making  the  casing.  Excellent  bed,  bolster, 
and  pillows,  may  be  had  for  six  pounds  five  shillings,  and 
the  very  best  for  ten  pounds. 

There  are  various  qualities  of  goose  feathers,  distin- 
guished by  different  names,  though  to  the  uninitiated  they 
appear  very  nearly  alike  in  everything  but  colour.  The 
best  feathers  are  fluffy,  with  down  on  the  stems,  and  are 
curved,  or  curled  as  it  is  termed— the  fluffier  the  better — 
and  the  best  white  feathers  have  this  fluffiness  in  perfec- 
tion; they  are  also  cleaned  and  bleached.  The  difference 
of  quality  mainly  consists  in  the  feathers  having  a more 
or  less  degree  of  down  on  them.  A good  bed  may  easily 
be  recognised  if,  on  pressing  it,  the  feathers  rise  quickly, 
forcing  the  ticking  up  with  them.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  do  not  rise,  the  feathers  are  old  or  of  very  inferior 
quality,  but  more  likely  old,  because,  if  feathers  are  sub- 
jected to  a steam  process,  they  become  cleaner,  and  their 
down  and  other  filaments  are  rendered  light  and  elastic. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  has  arisen  a&ut  the  whole- 
someness of  sleeping  upon  feather  beds.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  spring  mattresses  will,  when  they  can  be  cheaply 
made,  supersede  in  a great  measure  feather  beds,  as  being 
less  liable  to  take  infection,  and  more  easy  to  arrange,  and 
occasion  less  dust  than  feather  beds.  The  dust  which 
often  arises  in  shaking  feather  beds,  is  due  to  a process 
used  to  prevent  the  feathers  from  coming  through  the 
ticking  ; a cheating  process,  which  respectable  upholsterers 
ought  not  to  adopt.  It  was  formerly,  and  ought  to  be  so 
now,  the  universal  practice  to  rub  the  inside  of  the  ticking 
with  beeswax,  which  was  wholesome  and  answered  the  de- 
sired end.  Now,  even  the  ticking  of  a good  bed  is  painted 
over  on  the  inside  with  whitening  and  size,  or  some  equi- 
valent ; the  result  is,  that  when  it  is  quite  dry,  the  dust 
comes  through.  In  purchasing  a bed,  have  a portion  of  it 
ripped  open,  that  no  mistake  may  be  made  in  the  matter. 

In  reference  to  wardrobes  or  their  equivalents,  the 
weight  of  the  purse  must  determine  which,  some  few 
hints  may  be  given.  Wardrobes  may  be  had  at  any 
price,  from  five  pounds  to  one  hundred  guineas,  with  a 
looking-glass  in  the  centre  door,  or  without.  The  straight 
glass  is  an  excellent  arrangement.  A well-made  winged 
wardrobe  is  a splendid  piece  of  furniture,  always  provided 
that  the  ornamentations  be  not_too  elaborate  and  minute. 
In  these  dust  soon  gathers  and  makes  the  whole  thing  look 
shabby.  By  a winged  wardrobe  we  mean  one  with  a 
centre  door,  with  or  without  plate  glass  in  it ; this  opens  and 
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reveals  four  or  five  drawers,  and  above  these  is  generally 
a small  recess  with  two  doors  on  each  side.  On  each  side 
this  centre  arrangement  is  a door  which  on  being  opened 
presents  a hanging  closet ; also  at  the  bottom,  generally  a 
deep  drawer : sometimes  the  drawers  here  are  omitted.  A 
japanned  wardrobe  of  this  description  can  be  purchased 
without  the  glass  for  nine  guineas,  with  it,  for  eleven 
guineas.  A smaller  wardrobe  of  japanned  wood,  with  a 
hanging  recess  only,  enclosed  by  a door  and  with  two  deep 
drawers,  will  cost  about  five  guineas.  Mahogany  and 
walnut  wardrobes  can  be  had  at  any  intermediate  price 
from  eight  guineas  to  eighty  and  upwards.  Walnut-wood 
is  a trifle  more  expensive  than  mahogany.  Very  good 
substitutes  for  hanging  closets  may  be  made  by  utilising 
the  recesses  which  are  to  be  found  in  every  modern  house, 
instead  of  the  capacious  cupboards  and  closets  with  which 
an  old  one  abounds.  A deal  shelf  should  be  placed  six 
feet  from  the  ground  in  one  of  the  recesses,  and  a 
foot  or  two  above  this  a second  shelf.  Underneath  the 
lowest  shelf  should  be  inserted  wooden  pegs,  or  a bronzed 
iron  rod,  with  five  bronzed  hooks  which  slide  along  the 
rod,  or  one  of  the  portable  mahogany  “hanging  wardrobes,” 
as  they  are  termed,  supported  by  two  strong  brass-headed 
nails ; this  arrangement  covered  by  ample  dimity  or  chintz 
curtains,  or  lace  over  pink  cambric,  at  once  improvises  a 
hanging  closet.  There  should  be  double  curtains,  one 
short  one,  or  two  meeting  in  the  centre,  arranged  with 
curtain-rings,  on  an  iron  rod,  the  two  ends  slipped  into  two 
iron  staples.  The  lower  curtains  are  managed  in  the  same 
way,  but  so  that  they  may  be  drawn  or  undrawn,  without 
materially  interfering  with  the  upper  one.  White  dimity 
curtains,  which  may  be  made  ornamental  by  bordering 
them  with  coloured  stripes  of  a pretty  chintz,  are  the  best 
kind,  and  give  the  least  trouble  when  washed. 

Two  very  useful  articles  in  a room  are  an  ottoman  for 
dresses,  and  a boot  and  shoe  press  with  a tray.  That  for 
dresses ' should  be  a box  as  long  as  the  bedstead  is  wide  ; 
any  packing-box  will  do,  covered  both  on  the  outside  and  in- 
side. When  the  cover  is  lifted,  the  front  should  unhook 
and  fall  down  on  hinges,  and  reveal  inside  three  trays, 
made  to  slide  in  and  out ; the  trays  are  of  course  taped  in 
the  usual  manner,  so  that  when  any  dress  deposited  upon 
them  is  wanted,  it  can  be  removed  without  disturbing 
the  others.  The  lid  should  have  strong  hinges  and  a lock, 
and  a cushion  made  square  at  the  edges  (like  a bordered 
bed),  stuffed  with  worsted  wool,  and  nailed  on  at  the  edges 
with  tin  tacks.  The  inside  paper  should  be  blue.  The 
outside  may  be  covered  with  black  leather-cloth  glued  on, 
so  that,  if  needed,  the  box  will  bear  a journey  or  a voyage. 
To  make  it  look  handsome  in  the  room,  it  must  have  a 
chintz  covering  lined  with  unbleached  calico,  or  any  other 
strong  and  cheap  material,  and  this  slipped  over  the  box, 
so  that  it  is  readily  removable  for  access  to  its  contents. 

Bedroom  chairs  are  to  be  bought  at  all  prices,  and  of 
all  descriptions,  but  mahogany,  rosewood,  and  walnut  are 
rarely,  and  excepting  by  desire,  sold  as  bedroom  chairs. 
Birch,  sycamore,  and  bamboo  are  used.  The  old-fashioned 
rush-seated  chair  has  given  place  to  interlaced  cane, 
which  is  to  be  preferred  for  appearance  and  cleanliness, 
as  rush  seats  hold  the  dust.  Chairs  painted  in  blue,  or 
pink  and  white,  match  similarly  painted  furniture  ; all 
others  vary  in  price  from  3s.  6d.  to  8s. 

A sofa,  or  an  easy-chair,  is  desirable  in  a bedroom 
(though  a very  serviceable  reclining  couch  may  be  impro- 
vised from  the  garde-robe  ottoman  above  described,  with 
the  addition  of  a pillow).  An  excellent  sofa,  convertible 
into  a bed,  if  needed,  and  soft  enough,  is  obtainable  for 
65s.,  and  even  a less  sum.  Bedroom  sofas  and  easy- 
chairs  should  not  exhibit  much  wood,  and  should  be 
well  stuffed  with  worsted  wool.  Some  of  them  are  miser- 
able affairs,  and  to  be  avoided. 

It  is  common  to  have  mahogany  wash-stands  with 
marble  tops,  yet  when  the  other  furniture  is  of  polished 


deal,  certainly  the  wash-stand  should  be  the  same ; but  as 
marlole  would  be  out  of  place  on  deal,  the  top  should  be 
painted  a plain  white,  not  marbled.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
renew  this.  A good  way  to  keep  the  top  of  a wash-stand 
always  fresh -looking,  is  to  cover  it  with  an  American 
cloth,  to  look  like  white  marble.  A portion  of  the  centre 
should  be  cut  out,  if  needed,  to  admit  the  basin.  Marble 
tops  are  liable  to  get  very  discoloured  and  spotted.  Many 
recipes  have  been  published  for  cleaning  marble ; but 
stains  made  by  chemicals  are  usually  indelible.  A mis- 
tress will  need  to  be  very  particular  in  observing  that  a 
marble  top  is  kept  clean  by  being  wiped  every  day,  and  at 
least  twice  a week  it  should  be  scrubbed  with  hot  water 
and  soda,  without  soap.  Acids  destroy  the  polish. 

There  are  points  about  chests  of  drawers  which,  if  fur- 
niture be  desired  to  last,  should  be  looked  to.  One  set 
will  appear  outwardly  as  good  as  another,  though  at  a 
much  lower  price,  and,  of  course,  inferior  in  quality. 
Inferior  chests  of  drawers  are  made  of  common  white 
deal,  the  drawers  are  roughly  dove-tailed  together,  and 
the  backs  of  the  chests,  not  of  the  drawers,  so  thin  and 
rough  that  they  will,  after  a time,  scarcely  bear  removal 
from  one  room  to  another  ; the  locks  are  badly  put  in, 
and  are  of  the  commonest  description  ; moreover,  the 
drawers  are  with  difficulty  pulled  out  or  pushed  in,  from 
the  wood  being  green  and  unseasoned,  old,  or  otherwise 
of  inferior  quality. 


THE  TOILETTE.— VI. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  SKIN  {continued  from  p.  124) . 

The  Shingles. — Every  mother  ought  to  be  able  to 
recognise  this  form  of  eruption.  The  shingles  attacks 
one  side  only— it  may  be  the  face,  the  trunk,  or  the 
limbs,  generally  it  is  the  side  of  the  chest.  The  disease 
is  often  preceded  by  sharp  neuralgic  pain — it  may  be 
severe — followed  by  an  eruption  of  little  bladders,  the  size 
of  millet-seeds  or  small  peas,  in  clusters  of  some  ten, 
twenty,  or  more,  on  a red  base.  The  pain  is  relieved  by 
the  eruption.  Fresh  crops  appear,  so  that  the  eruption, 
after  a few  days,  is  observed  to  extend  in  a band- 
like form  from  the  spine  behind  round  the  side  to  the 
middle  line  of  the  chest  before — that  is,  encircling  half 
the  chest.  The  band  of  eruption  is  not  continuous,  but 
made  up  of  several  patches.  After  a few  days,  the  little 
bladders  dry,  and  scabs  succeed.  In  ten  or  fourteen 
days  all  trace  is  gone,  save  a little  pitting  and  redness. 
The  disease  must  not  be  meddled  with.  We  should  take 
care  not  to  let  it  be  irritated  by  the  clothes,  or  by  any 
rubbing  ; but  apply  at  first  a little  starch  powder,  and 
after  a day  or  so  a little  zinc  ointment  spread  on  linen. 
If  there  be  much  pain  after  the  rash  has  come  out,  special 
remedies  will  be  needed,  which  the  medical  man  must 
prescribe  ; but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  treatment  is 
to  be  a let-alone  one.  When  shingles  occurs  in  the  face, 
it  attacks  one  side  ; and  when  in  the  arms  or  legs,  it  does 
not  encircle  them,  but  runs  down  the  limb  parallel  to  its 
long  axis.  On  the  trunk,  the  eruption  is,  so  to  speak, 
horizontally  disposed. 

Sore  Nipples. — These  chiefly  result,  first,  from  the  suck- 
ling of  the  child  at  nipples  that  have  been  flattened,  so  to 
speak,  or  pressed  upon  by  tight  dresses  ; and,  secondly, 
by  the  want  of  cleanliness.  Mothers  should,  therefore, 
always  take  care  to  prevent  any  pressure  by  the  dress. 
The  nipple,  after  nursing,  where  there  is  a tendency  to 
soreness,  should  be  sponged  with  warm  water  and  washed 
with  a little  weak  rum  and  water,  or  borax  and  glycerine, 
and  this  should  be  removed  before  the  child  is  put  to  the 
breast.  On  no  account  should  milk  be  permitted  to  remain 
about  the  nipple,  for  when  it  gets  sour  it  causes  irrita- 
tion. Another  good  plan  is  to  get  very  thin  leaden 
shields,  to  wear  when  the  child  is  not  at  the  breast. 
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If  the  nipples  are  actually  sore,  nothing  is  better  than  the 
application  of  a little  glyceral  tannin,  applied  night  and 
morning  with  a camel’s  hair  pencil.  It  must  be  removed 
with  a sponge  and  warm  water  when  the  child  sucks.  If 
the  child’s  mouth  is  hot,  it  should  be  washed  each  time  after 
being  put  to  the  breast  with  a little  borax  and  honey. 

Nettle-rash. — This  is  a very  troublesome  affair,  some- 
:imes,  in  children.  It  is  known  by  the  sudden  appearance 
of  little  places,  like  those  produced  by  the  sting  of  the 
nettle,  after  itching  in  a part ; and  the  special  feature 
of  the  spots  is,  that  they  rapidly  vanish— in  a few  minutes, 
oftentimes.  They  are  excited  by  scratching,  and  appear 
specially  at  night,  when  the  child  gets  warm.  Mothers 
should  be  careful  to  examine  in  these  cases  for  bugs 
about  the  room  and  bed  in  which  the  child  sleeps,  for 
they  very  often  produce  the  disease  in  irritable  skins. 
Flannel  should  not  be  worn  next  the  skin.  The  child 
should  take  a little  aperient,  and  be  placed  each  night  in 
a tepid  bath  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  in  which  is  dissolved 
three  ounces  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  two  pounds  of  size  ; 
after  which  it  should  be  dried  by  gentle  “ dabbing,”  and 
should  have  “ whitening  ” applied  to  the  irritable  parts, 
with  a brush.  Several  lumps  of  whitening  may  be  softened 
up  with  water  into  a semi-liquid  paste.  The  powder  is 
allowed  to  dry  on  at  night,  and  it  is  sponged  off  in  the 
morning.  This  plan  is  good  for  simple  cases  of  nettle-rash. 

Chronic  nettle-rash  is  often  very  troublesome,  generally 
making  its  appearance  periodically  as  the  night  comes  on. 
This  disease  usually  depends  on  a disordered  state  of  the 
digestive  organs,  and  endeavours  should  be  made  in  the 
first  place  to  ascertain  whether  the  rash  is  caused  by  any  • 
particular  article  of  diet ; if  this  be  not  the  case,  the  state 
of  the  digestive  organs  generally  must  be  improved,  if 
possible. 

The  Itch. — This  unpleasant  disease  is  very  common, ' 
and  often  occurs  in  the  most  cleanly  person.  It  is  caused 
by  the  burrowing  under  the  skin  of  a little  insect  called 
the  Acarus  scabiei.  These  acari  prefer  to  attack  the  thin 
skin  between  the  fingers,  and  hence  itch  most  commonly 
— in  fact,  practically  always  in  adults — begins  between  the 
fingers.  It  then  spreads  to  the  wrists  and  the  front  of 
the  arm.  The  irritation  set  up  by  the  acari,  together  with 
the  scratching,  induces  a pimply  rash  pretty  generally 
over  the  front  of  the  body.  The  pimples  are  always 
separate.  Between  the  fingers  they  look  like  little  pointed 
watery  bladders,  the  size  of  a pin’s  head,  and  the  most 
characteristic  appearance  is  the  presence  of  a little  black 
line  the  breadth  of  a human  hair,  and  in  length  about  two 
or  three  lines,  running  away  from  the  little  vesicle,  as  the 
bladdery  pimple  is  called.  This  is  the  burrow  of  the 
insect.  Those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  disease  can 
at  once  pick  out  the  insect  from  the  end  of  the  burrow, 
which  looks  like  a minute  white  speck  but  just  discernible 
to  the  naked  eye.  In  many  cases  it  has  been  scratched 
out,  and  its  burrow  opened  by  the  finger-nails.  The 
itching  is  bad  at  night,  when  the  patient  gets  warm  in 
bed,  or  at  any  time  when  the  sufferer  remains  too  near 
the  fire,  because  the  itch  insects  then  become  active  and 
lively.  But  how  arc  mothers  and  others  to  know  when 
the  itch  is  amongst  members  of  the  family  ? — whenever 
a minute  rash  occurs  between  the  fingers  in  the  form  of 
small  watery  pimples,  spreading  on  to  the  front  part  of  the 
arms,  and  is  accompanied  by  itching,  especially  at  night. 
When  the  rash  spreads  to  the  front  part  of  the  body,  and 
more  than  one  member  of  the  family  is  attacked,  the 
suspicion  of  itch  should  at  once  be  entertained.  The  rash 
of  itch  does  not  occur  on  the  outside  of  the  arms,  or  on 
the  back,  except  in  very  severe  cases,  and  these  should 
at  once  be  taken  to  a doctor.  The  itch  commences  chiefly 
about  the  hands  in  adults  ; in  young  children  it  may  be 
absent  from  these  parts,  and  may  commence  about  the 
seat,  whilst  it  also  attacks  the  feet.  It  leads  in  children  to 
places  like  little  boils,  besides  a pimply  rash.  When  a 


child  comes  out  with  an  itchy  rash  about  the  seat, 
and  this  is  followed  by  little  boil-like  scabbed  spots 
on  the  same  place  and  about  the  feet,  it  probably  is 
troubled  with  the  itch ; and  this  is  all  the  more  likely  to 
be  the  case  if  the  nurse  has  a pimply  rash  about  the 
hands  or  on  the  arms.  There  are  many  pimply  rashes 
which  occur  about  the  child’s  back,  but  then  these  are, 
in  every  case,  uniform,  whereas  in  itch  the  rash  is 
multiform.  There  are  red  pimples,  vesicles,  and  boil-like 
eruptions,  together  with  great  itching ; and  sometimes  the 
irritation  is  sufficient  to  induce  spots  like  those  produced 
by  the  sting  of  the  nettle.  Now  the  itch  if  it  be  recog- 
nised at  an  early  date,  is  very  easily  cured,  and  the  remedy 
is  sulphur,  which  kills  the  acari.  The  general  mistake 
which  is  made  is  in  the  too  long- continued  and  too 
extensive  use  of  a much  too  strong  sulphur  ointment. 
The  acari,  or  itch  insects,  are  found  chiefly  about  the 
hands,  and  it  is  to  this  part  that  the  sulphur  should  be 
applied.  Once  kill  the  acari  here,  and  the  general  irritation 
and  rash  subside.  It  is  quite  sufficient  to  use  the  sulphur 
for  about  three  days,  and  to  rub  in  an  ointment,  composed 
of  thirty  grains  of  sulphur,  five  drops  of  oil  of  camornile, 
five  grains  of  white  precipitate,  and  five  of  carbonate  of 
potash,  with  an  ounce  of  lard,  to  the  parts  between  the 
fingers,  and  about  the  wrists,  if  there  are  any  pimples, 
night  and  morning  freely.  Smear  the  ointment  very 
gently  over  other  pimply  places  for  three  days.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  the  whole  body  should  be  thoroughly 
washed  with  soap  and  water,  and  the  disease,  if  it  is  of 
recent  origin,  will  be  well.  If  the  itching  do  not  then 
cease,  it  may  be  advisable  to  continue  the  ointment  for  a 
couple  of  days,  using  it  gently,  and  rtibbing  it  in  only  to  any 
little  bladdery  pimples  that  appear  about  the  hands.  An 
eminent  authority  I'ecommends  this  simple  treatment ; he 
condemns  sulphur  baths,  or  the  ordinary  sulphur  ointment 
of  the  shops,  and  he  says  that  he  is  often  consulted  about 
cases  in  which  the  too  free  use  of  sulphur  has  cured  the 
itch,  but  has  set  up  an  artificial  irritation  and  inflamma- 
tion of  the  skin,  which  is  even  more  tormenting  than  the 
original  disease,  and  is  sometimes  troublesome  to  cure. 
The  clothes  worn  by  persons  attacked  with  itch  should  be 
thoroughly  well  baked,  or  scalded  in  the  hottest  water. 

Ringworm  of  the  Body. — This  is  a very  common  and 
often  a troublesome  complaint.  It  generally  occurs  in 
little  circular  red  scurfy  itching  patches  ; indeed,  we  may 
say  that  any  patch  which  is  quite  round,  of  the  size  of 
from  a sixpence  to  a five-shilling  piece,  which  does  not 
discharge  or  weep,  which  is  covered,  not  by  crusts,  but 
thin  scales,  and  which  “clears”  in  the  centre,  is  ringworm. 
If  it  occur  in  one  member  of  a family  in  connection  with 
ringworm  of  the  head  in  other  members,  we  have  no  doubt 
of  its  nature.  There  is  a circular  form  of  eruption,  in  which 
there  are  red  hard  elevations  of  a dull  red  tint,  much  like 
ringworm ; but  true  ringworm  is  never  elevated — never 
much  raised  above  the  level  of  the  skin.  The  disease 
mostly  occurs  about  the  back  of  the  neck,  the  forehead,  or 
the  arms.  It  is  caused  by  a vegetable  fungus  with  roots 
between  the  cells  of  the  scarfiskin,  and  sets  up  the 
irritation  we  notice.  The  cure  is  easy  in  the  early 
stage.  Ink,  repeatedly  applied,  is  a favourite  and  useful 
remedy.  If  severe,  the  application  of  acetic  acid  is  of 
service ; it  will  blister,  and  must  not,  therefore,  be  rubbed 
in  too  strongly.  The  following  ointment  may  be  recom- 
mended for  general  use : — White  precipitate,  3 grains  ; 
creasote,  3 drops  ; citrine  ointment,  i drachm  ; adeps,  or 
cerate,  i ounce.  Rub  in  night  and  morning  pretty  freely, 
till  all  itching  or  scaliness  disappears.  The  other  forms 
of  ringworm  will  be  described  in  speaking  of  the  hair. 

Lice.,  or  Pediculi. — These  unpleasant  visitors  sometimes 
make  their  appearance  in  the  heads  of  those  children  who 
arc  cither  uncleanly,  or  who  arc  debilitated  by  severe 
disease.  If  they  arc  numerous,  it  is  best  to  cut  the  hair 
short,  to  wash  lire  head  very  thoroughly  with  soap  and 
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water,  and  to  apply,  under  a cap,  a little  benzine,  so  as  to 
confine  the  vapour.  This  will  destroy  all  the  live  creatures. 
Ordinary  stavesacre  ointment  may  be  used,  or  an  ointment 
smeared  over  the  scalp  for  a day  or  two — 7iot  rubbed  in — 
of  ten  grains  of  white  precipitate,  to  an  ounce  and  a half 
I of  lard,  scented  strongly ; for  pediculi  hate  seems  as  much 
as  they  do  soap  and  water.  Tonics  must  be  given  to  the 
weak,  and  pomade  scented  with  oil  of  lavender  should  be 
constantly  used  to  prevent  their  reappearance.  In  those 
who  are  uncleanly,  the  remedy  is  obvious. 


HOUSEHOLD  AMUSEMENTS.— II. 

Prussian  Exercises. — The  players  are  drawn  up  in 
line  along  one  side  of  the  apartment,  and  are  supposed  to 
represent  a regiment.  On  the  extreme  right  of  the  party 
a corporal  is  stationed,  and  the  captain,  selected  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  game,  takes  his  place,  in  front.  It  is 
his  duty  to  give  the  word  of  command  for  the  movements  of 
the  line,  and  he  must  do  this  with  mock  solemnity,  how- 
ever absurd  the  antics  which  he  orders  to  be  performed. 
Thus,  he  commences  with  the  ordinary  “ Attention  ! 
Eyes  right  !”  at  which  all  are  bound  to  look  straight  at 
the  commander  ; and  he  then  gives  such  orders  as  his 
own  will  and  experience  may  dictate.  “ Fold  arms 
“Extend  arms!”  “Slap  cheeks!”  “Tweak  noses!” 
“ Ground  knees  !”  and  similar  evolutions,  are  all  to  be 
performed  at  the  same  instant  by  the  whole  company, 
under  penalty  of  a forfeit ; and  the  corporal  on  the  right, 
who  has  had  a previous  consultation  with  the  captain,  sets 
the  example  for  the  guidance  of  the  rest,  where  the  mean- 
ing of  the  order  is  not  clear.  At  the  word  “March!” 
the  party  must  move  one  foot  after  the  other,  as  in  walk- 
ing, but  without  changing  position  ; at  “ Right  march  !” 
they  move  the  right  leg  only,  backwards  and  forwards  ; 
“ Left  March  !”  they  do  the  same  with  the  left.  “ Ground, 
knees!”  may  be  varied  by  “Ground  right  knee!”  or 
“ left,’’  and  in  this  case  the  regiment  sinks  with  that  knee 
to  the  ground.  This  is  a favourable  position  for  bringing 
the  amusement  to  a climax,  as  follows  : — When  the  party 
are  on  one  or  both  knees,  the  order  is  given,  “ Present 
arms  !”  which  they  do  by  stretching  them  straight  out  in 
front.  The  next  command  is  “Fire!”  and  the  corporal 
who  is  in  the  secret,  then  gives  his  next  neighbour  a 
nudge  with  the  shoulder.  This  causes  him,  as  he  is  already 
kneeling,  to  loose  his  equilibrium  ; and  falling  sidewise, 
he  brings  clown  the  next  person  to  him,  and  so  on  along 
the  whole  line,  which  is  thus  “ floored  ” in  a moment. 
When  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  playing  together, 
and  it  is  thought  desirable  to  wind  up  the  exercises  in 
more  polite  fashion,  the  word  may  be  given  to  “ Salute  !” 
The  players  having  been  stationed  alternately  according  to 
sex,  each  gentleman  then  salutes  his  neighbour  to  the  right, 
to  the  left,  or  on  both  sides,  as  the  captain  may  order. 

The  Courtiers. — One  of  the  company  is  selected  to  be 
king  or  queen,  and  occupies  a chair  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  the  rest  being  seated  round  the  sides  of  the 
apartment.  Whatever  movement  may  be  made  by  the 
monarch  must  be  imitated  by  the  courtiers  ; and  it  is  the 
gist  of  the  game  that  this  should  be  done  without  any  one 
losing  that  assumption  of  decorous  gravity  which  becomes 
the  scene.  The  monarch  may  yawn,  sneeze,  blow  his 
nose,  or  wipe  his  eye,  and  the  courtiers  must  all  do  the 
same  ; but  if  any  one  of  them  is  so  deficient  in  self-control 
or  so  presumptive  as  to  grin  or  to  laugh,  he  or  she  must 
pay  the  penalty  of  a forfeit.  It  is  rarely,  however,  that 
penalties  are  few  or  far  between. 

The  Dumb  Orator. — This  is  a very  amusing  perform- 
ance, enacted  by  two  persons  for  the  benefit  of  the  rest  of 
the  company.  One  of  the  two  recites  a speech,  or  any 
popular  piece  of  declamation — “ My  name  is  Norval,”  or 
the  like — keeping  all  the  while  perfectly  motionless,  and 


without  a quiver  upon  his  countenance,  while  the  other, 
standing  silent  by  his  side,  gesticulates  furiously,  accord- 
ing to  the  emotions  called  up  by  the  passage  recited.  Of 
course,  the  more  closely  he  follows  and  burlesques  the 
action  natural  to  the  words  throughout,  the  greater  the 
amusement  created.  There  is  another  way  of  performing 
the  same  oratorical  show,  namely,  by  the  two  players 
enveloping  themselves  in  the  same  cloak  or  wrapper,  and 
the  arms  of  the  one — which  are  all  the  company  are 
allowed  to  see  of  him — keeping  up  an  action  suited  to  the 
narrative  of  the  other  ; but  this  is  more  awkward  in  the 
performance,  and  less  effective  than  the  method  first 
described. 

Speaking  Buff. — At  this  game,  the  eyes  of  one  of  the 
players  are  bandaged,  as  in  “ blind  man,”  and  he  is  seated 
in  the  centre  of  the  room,  the  party  then  taking  their 
places.  “ Buff”  holds  a wand  or  stick  in  one  hand,  and, 
when  all  are  seated,  he  points  with  this  to  one  side  of  the 
room,  or  touches  one  of  the  players,  at  the  same  time 
uttering  three  words  according  to  his  fancy.  The  person 
towards  whom  he  points  must  then  repeat  these  words ; 
and  if  “ Buff”  can  discover  his  or  her  identity  by  the  tones 
of  the  voice,  he  is  released  from  his  position,  and  the 
person  detected  takes  his  place. 

The  Shopkeepers. — This  is  a good  game  to  exercise  a 
knowledge  of  the  various  productions  of  nature.  Each 
person  in  the  company  represents  a shopkeeper  or  mer- 
chant, who  has  some  goods  on  hand  which  he  wishes  to 
dispose  of ; but  no  two  persons  may  choose  the  same 
trade.  Any  one  may  start  the  game — say,  for  instance, 
the  draper — and  he  commences,  we  will  suppose,  by  ob- 
serving to  his  next  neighbour,  “ I have  some  silk  for  sale  ; 
is  it  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral?”  To  this  the  reply 
would  be,  “ Animal,  for  it  is  the  production  of  the  silk- 
worm.” The  correct  answer  having  been  given — we  will 
assume  by  the  chemist — the  latter  turns  to  the  person 
next  him,  with  an  inquiry  suited  to  his  trade;  say,  “I 
have  some  glycerine  for  sale ; is  it  animal,  vegetable,  or 
mineral  ?”  The  rejoinder  would  be,  “ Either  animal  or 
vegetable,  for  it  may  be  obtained  from  either  vegetable  or 
animal  fat.”  The  merchant,  in  his  turn,  may  say,  “ I have 
some  shell-lac  for  sale ; is  it  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral?” 
and  should  receive  the  reply,  “ Animal,  for  it  is  obtained 
from  an  insect.”  So  the  game  goes  on,  the  ingenuity  of 
each,  as  it  proceeds,  being  taxed  to  mention  some  article 
of  his  stock,  the  origin  of  which  may  not  be  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  person  addressed.  A round  or  two  of 
the  game  will  rarely  proceed  without  some  of  the  company 
finding  that  they  have  added  to  their  store  of  general 
knowledge,  as  well  as  derived  amusement.  Any  such  in- 
formation as  that  contained  in  the  series  of  papers  on 
The  Natural  History  of  Commerce,  which  appears  in  the 
“ Popular  Educator,”  may  be  turned  to  account  in  sport, 
as  well  as  in  matters  of  graver  moment.  The  game  may 
be  played,  either  with  forfeits  as  the  penalty  of  an  incorrect 
reply,  or  by  simply  restricting  the  person  who  does  not  an- 
swer correctly  from  disposing  of  any  of  his  own  articles — 
that  is,  from  putting  any  question  in  his  turn — during 
that  round. 

Twirling  the  Trencher. — This  is  a brisk  game,  requiring 
activity  without  ingenuity.  A circle  is  formed  in  the 
room,  and  a good  space  is  left  clear  in  the  midst.  A 
trencher  or  round  wooden  platter  is  obtained,  or,  if  such  a 
thing  is  not  available,  a small  round  tray  or  waiter  will 
best  answer  the  purpose.  When  all  the  party  are  seated, 
one  of  the  company  stands  up  in  the  centre  and  twirls  the 
tray  round  upon  the  floor,  at  the  same  time  calling  out 
the  name  of  any  other  person  present,  who  must  rise  and 
pick  up  the  trencher  before  it  falls  to  the  ground,  other- 
wise he  or  she  pays  a forfeit.  The  person  who  twirls  the 
trencher  returns  to  his  own  seat  immediately,  and  the  one 
who  picks  it  up,  or  has  been  called  upon  to  do  so,  has  the 
privilege  of  making  a call  afterwards. 
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Proverbs  is  a game  of  a more  intellectual  character. 
In  this,  one  person  volunteers,  or  is  chosen  by  the  com- 
pany, to  leave  the  room,  and  in  his  or  her  absence  a pro- 
verb is  fixed  upon  by  the  remaining  party.  The  person 
outside  is  then  called  in,  and  the  first  person  whom  he 
addresses  with  any  remark  or  inquiry,  is  bound  to  reply 
to  him  with  an  answer  in  which  the  first  word  of  the  pro- 
verb is  introduced.  The  second  person  to  whom  he  goes 
must  reply  in  such  a way  as  to  bring  in  the  second  word  ; 
and  so  on,  until  the  proverb  has  been  repeated.  He  is 
then  informed  that  he  need  not  proceed  further,  and  is 
left  to  guess  the  proverb  chosen.  If  he  fails  in  three 
attempts,  he  must  again  retire,  and  his  ingenuity  is  tried 
by  the  selection  and  repetition  of  another  proverb.  Any 
one  making  an  answer  in  which  the  right  word  in  turn  is 
not  introduced,  pays  the  penalty  of  a forfeit,  and  the 
company  are,  therefore,  on  the  watch  to  see  that  each 
person  addressed  duly  performs  the  part.  The  great 
art  of  the  game  is  in  so  wrapping  up  the  word  in  the 
course  of  the  reply  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  the  guesser  to 
discover  the  proverb  which  was  chosen.  Some  proverbs 
are  far  more  easy  of  detection  than  others,  from  the 
forcible  or  peculiar  words  comprised  in  them,  or  the  diffi- 
culty which  the  answerers  find  in  concealing  the  words 
which  fall  to  them  in  rotation.  “ Still  waters  run  deep” 
may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  class  difficult  of  con- 
cealment, for  “waters”  and  “deep”  are  awkward  words 
to  introduce,  and  will  easily  connect  themselves  in  the 
mind  of  the  guesser,  who  is  on  the  watch  for  his  clue. 
“ Where  there’s  a will  there’s  a way”  is  more  capable  of 
disguise,  but  “will”  and  “way”  will  reveal  themselves  to 
a person  quick  of  apprehension.  None  of  the  proverbs 
chosen  should  consist  of  very  many  words,  or  the  guess- 
ing may  become  tedious.  When  the  proverb  is  detected, 
the  guesser  is  entitled  to  claim  that  some  one  else  shall 
take  his  place,  and  may,  if  he  pleases,  select  for  that  pur- 
pose the  person  whose  insufficient  disguise  of  the  allotted 
word  gave  him  his  first  clue.  Or  he  may  name  any  one 
else  in  the  company  for  the  purpose.  If  the  guesser  tries 
his  skill  two  or  three  times  without  success,  he  may  claim 
relief  from  his  office,  and  some  one  else  may  be  appointed. 
In  this,  as  in  all  other  games,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
when  weariness  on  any  side  commences,  amusement  is  at 
an  end  ; and  where  there  are  symptoms  of  a game  reach- 
ing that  point,  it  should  be  relinquished  for  another. 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

A KNOWLEDGE  of  customary  weights  and  measures  is  very 
desirable,  and,  therefore,  the  following  tables  have  been 
drawn  up  in  the  most  simple  form.  No.  i is  the  most 
extensively  used  of  all  weights,  being  that  by  which  we 
buy  and  sell  nearly  everything  that  is  weighed.  No.  2 is 
used  principally  for  weighing  gold  and  silver.  No.  3 is 
often  met  with  in  physicians’  prescriptions,  although  drugs 
are  now  sold  by  avoirdupois  weight.  No.  4 is  that  by 
which  diamonds  and  other  gems  are  weighed.  The  grain 
is  divisible  into  sixteen  parts.  No.  5 represents  the  most 
frequently  used  of  measures  of  length.  The  measures 
marked  with  a star  (*)  are  of  less  common  occurrence,  and 
are,  in  fact,  only  employed  for  special  purposes,  when 
they  are  used.  The  degree  consists  of  only  sixty  geogra- 
phical miles,  which  are  equal  to  rather  over  sixty-nine 
statute  miles.  No.  6 is  used  for  measuring  surfaces,  and 
is  employed  by  carpenters,  glaziers,  land-surveyors,  &c. 
No.  7 is  for  measuring  stone,  marble,  timber,  and  other 
solid  bodies.  No.  8 is  used  for  measuring  a great  variety 
of  goods,  both  dry  and  liquid. 

Numerous  other  measures  were  formerly  in  use,  but  are 
not  here  given,  as  being  out  of  date.  There  are  also  cer- 
tain articles  of  commerce,  as  wool,  cheese  and  butter,  hay 
and  straw,  firewood,  &c.,  for  which  peculiar  weights  are 
used,  but,  as  these  are  principally  employed  in  wholesale 


trade,  they  also  are  omitted.  Coals  were  once  sold  by 
measure,  but  must  now  be  sold  by  weight.  In  London 
and  elsewhere,  a ton  of  coals  consists  of  ten  sacks,  each 
sack  containing  two  hundredweights.  Potatoes  are  now 
commonly  sold  by  weight,  though  measures  are  still  used 
in  some  places. 

I.— AVOIRDUPOIS  WEIGHT. 


I Grain  (gr.) 

I Dram  equals 

I Ounce  (oz.)  ...  ...  „ 

I Pound  (lb.)  ...  ...  „ 

I Stone  (for  meat  or  fish)  „ 

I Stone  (for  general  purposes)  „ 

I Quarter  ...  ...  „ 

I Hundredweight  (cwt.)  „ 

I Ton  ...  ...  ...  „ 


2‘jW  Grains. 
16  Drams. 

16  Ounces. 

8 Pounds. 
14  Pounds. 
28  Pounds. 

1 12  Pounds. 
20  Cwt. 


2. — TROY  WEIGHT. 

I Grain  (gr.) 

I Pennyweight  (dwt.)  ...  equals  24  Grains. 

I Ounce  (oz.)  ...  ...  „ 20  Dwt. 

I Pound  (lb.)  ...  ...  „ 12  Ounces. 


3. — APOTHECARIES’  WEIGHT. 


I Grain. 

1 Scruple ... 

equals 

20  Grains. 

I Dram  ... 

3 Scruples. 

I Ounce  ... 

8 Drams. 

I Pound  ... 

12  Ounces. 

4. — DIAMOND  MEASURE. 

I Carat 

equals 

4 Grains. 

I Carat  ... 

3I  Gr.  Troy. 

5.-— LONG  MEASURE. 

I Inch. 

I Nail  * 

equals 

2\  Inches. 

I Palm  * ... 

7) 

3 Inches. 

I Hand  *... 

77 

4 Inches. 

I Span  * ... 

77 

9 Inches. 

I Foot  

77 

12  Inches. 

I Yard  

77 

3 Feet. 

I Ell  * 

77 

li  Yards. 

I Fathom  * 

77 

2 Yards. 

I Pole  or  Rod 

77 

5^  Yards. 

1 Furlong... 

77 

40  Poles. 

I Mile  (statute)  ... 

77 

8 Furlongs. 

I League  

?7 

3 Miles. 

I Degree 

77 

69  Miles. 

6.— SUPERFICIAL 

MEASURE. 

I Square  Inch. 
I Square  Foot 
I Square  Yard 
I Square  Pole 
I Rood 
I Acre 


equals  144  Square  Inches. 
„ 9 Square  Feet. 

11  3O4  Square  Yards,. 

„ 40  Square  Poles. 

„ 4 Roods. 


7.— CUBIC  OR  SOLID  MEASURE. 

I Cubic  Inch. 

I Cubic  Foot  equals  1,728  Cubic  Inches. 

I Cubic  Yard  „ 27  Cubic  Feet. 

f „ 40  Feet  of  Rough  Timber, 

I Load  or  Ton  } or 

( „ 50  Feet  of  Hewn  Timber. 

I Ton  Shipping  „ 42  Cubic  Feet. 


8. — HOLLOW  MEASURE, 


I Gill. 
I Pint 

...  equals 

4 Gills. 

I Quart  ... 

2 Pints. 

I Pottle  . . . 

•••  7 

2 Quarts. 

I Gallon  ... 

4 Quarts. 

I Peck 

• • • 7 

2 Gallons. 

I Bushel  ... 

• • • 

8 Gallons. 

I Coom  ... 

»7 

4 Bushels. 

I Quarter... 

... 

8 Bushels. 
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THE  AQUARIUM.— VI. 

MARINE  AQUARIUM  (continued  from  f.  134). 

The  selection  of  objects  suitable  for  the  aquarium  having 
been  made,  upon  reaching  home  they  should  at  once  be 
placed  in  as  many  vessels  as  you  may  happen  to  have  at 
hand,  and  left  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  their  journey 
before  being  placed  in  the  aquarium.  The  crabs  will 
require  to  be  secured  by  a perforated  cover,  otherwise 
they  will  be  sure  to  find  their  way  out. 

As  the  introduction  of  a dead  animal  is  especially  to  be 
avoided,  every  object  should  be  carefully  examined  with 
a magnifying  glass,  and  well  rinsed  in  sea  water  before 
being  put  into  the  aquarium.  If  there  be  any  suspicious 
indications,  keep  the  creature  in  water  by  itself  until  you 
are  satisfied  that  it  is,  or  is  not,  in  a healthy  condition. 

In  arranging  the  rockwork  of  a marine  aquarium,  care 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  the  formation  of  hiding-places. 
The  stones  or  pieces  of  granite  should  be  piled  up  to 


Begin  the  furnishing  of  your  aquaiium  by  arranging  the 
sea-weed  at  the  sides,  leaving  the  space  in  front  quite 
clear.  The  limpet-shells  may  either  be  embedded  in  the 
shingle  at  the  bottom,  or  placed  on  the  rocks,  according 
as  they  may  appear  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  crabs  should  next  be  dropped  in,  and  supplied 
with  food.  The  best  food  for  crabs  and  anemones  is  the 
flesh  of  the  mussel  or  oyster,  cut  into  very  small  shreds 
with  a pair  of  scissors.  If  this  is  not  to  be  had,  raw  beef 
is  a good  substitute,  but  shell-fish  should  always  be  pro- 
cured if  possible.  The  edible  crab  before  referred  to  is  a 
very  peaceable  fellow;  but  the  shore  crab,  though  very 
like  it  in  outward  appearance,  betrays  a pugnacious  dis- 
position. The  hermit  is  also  fond  of  a little  warlike 
exercise,  from  which  circumstance  he  has  acquired  the 
common  name  of  the  soldier  crab  ; but  as  the  other  kinds 
are  fleeter  of  foot  he  will  have  no  opportunity  for  the  dis- 
play of  his  pugnacity,  unless  placed  in  company  with  one 
of  his  own  species.  When  the  hermit  grows  too  large  for 


A MARINE  AQUARIUM. 


form  a shelving  background,  which  will  shade  the  light, 
and  at  the  same  time  prevent  the  creatures  from  getting 
out  of  sight.  Immovable  objects,  such  as  serpulae,  should 
be  placed  so  as  to  be  easily  seen.  Mussels,  if  deposited 
against  the  glass,  will  cling  to  it  and  creep  up  the  side, 
thus  revealing  the  suckers  of  the  byssus,  and  affording 
an  opportunity  for  observation  by  the  magnifying  glass. 

If  the  aquarium  has  been  in  preparation  for  some  time, 
and  green  growth  has  commenced  to  germinate  upon  the 
stones,  the  live  stock  may  be  introduced  at  once.  If  not,  the 
water  will  require  to  be  aerated.  This  may  be  done  by 
taking  some  out  with  a cup  and  pouring  it  back  from  a 
distance,  or  by  emptying  about  one-third  of  the  water 
into  a watering  pot  and  returning  it  in  a shower  through 
the  rose.  All  the  creatures  you  have  collected  are  ac- 
customed to  shallow  water,  which  is  well  aerated  by  the 
splashing  of  the  waves ; it  is  therefore  advisable  to 
imitate  this  natural  operation  every  day  for  a time,  by 
moving  a stick  quickly  backwards  and  forwards  in  the 
v^ater,  say  for  five  minutes  continuously.  When  in- 
digenous vegetation  has  fairly  set  in,  small  air  globules 
will  be  generated  upon  its  surface,  and  these  will  rise  so 
plentifully  through  the  water  as  to  give  it  a frothy  ap- 
pearance. This  may  be  taken  as  a sign  that  other  means 
of  aeration  may  be  discontinued. 
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the  shell  he  occupies,  he  goes  in  search  of  another  that 
will  afford  him  more  room,  and  if  he  fails  to  discover  an 
empty  one  to  his  taste,  he  will  attempt  to  dislodge  any 
other  hermit  that  he  may  chance  to  meet.  Then  comes 
the  tug  of  war,  the  end  of  which  is  that  the  vanquished 
generally  loses  a claw,  and  not  unfrequently  his  life.  By 
placing  in  the  aquarium  an  empty  shell,  a little  larger 
than  the  one  inhabited,  the  hermit  may  be  tempted  to 
change  his  cell,  which  he  does  in  this  wise.  He  first  in- 
spects the  shell,  walks  round  it,  and  turns  it  about ; having 
made  up  his  mind  that  it  will  answer  his  purpose,  he  with- 
draws his  tail,  which  has  no  coating  to  protect  it,  but 
terminates  in  a pincer-like  formation,  pushes  it  into  its 
new  abode,  and  walks  off  with  an  evident  feeling  of  pride 
at  his  achievement.  The  pincers  enable  him  to  keep  tight 
hold  of  the  shell,  without  which  no  hermit  crab  can  be 
considered  complete.  On  close  examination  it  will  be 
noticed  that  one  claw  is  larger  than  the  other  ; the  smaller 
one  is  always  drawn  in  first,  and  the  larger  one  is  laid 
across  the  mouth  of  the  shell.  Sometimes,  However,  the 
hermit  does  not  alone  occupy  the  shell,  but  will  submit  to 
accommodate  a colony  of  serpulse  or  a parasitic  anemone 
on  the  outside,  and  a worm  (the  Laminated  Nereus)  within. 
Should  the  hermit  forsake  his  abode  and  limp  about  in  an 
uncomfortable  manner,  he  will  require  looking  after,  for 
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that  is  a sure  indication  of  ill-health,  and  if  he  does  not 
speedily  die  a natural  death,  the  more  lively  crabs  will 
make  a meal  of  his  unprotected  extremity. 

If  you  have  a group  of  serpulte,  the  shell  to  which  they 
are  attached  should  be  placed  near  the  front  of  the  glass, 
where  they  can  be  readily  examined.  If  at  any  time  one 
of  the  worms  should  be  seen  hanging  helplessly  out  of  its 
tube,  take  a needle  and  remove  it.  If  a milky  film  be 
seen  at  the  mouth  of  any  of  the  tubes,  its  inhabitant  is  in 
a state  of  decomposition.  To  remove  it,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  use  of  a crochet-needle,  which  has  a hook 
at  the  end  of  it,  will  be  found  necessar)c 

The  anemones  may  be  dropped  in  one  by  one  without 
regard  to  arrangement,  for  they  will  invariably  choose 
some  other  resting-place  than  the  spot  they  are  wanted  to 
occupy.  There  is  no  occasion  for  any  anxiety  as  to  their 
health,  for  they  seem  competent  to  resist  the  most  adverse 
influences,  and  to  exist  under  almost  any  conditions.  The 
writer  has  never  experienced  any  difficulty  in  keeping 
smooth  anemones  ; some  have  lived  for  years  without 
change  of  water,  and  many  a brood  of  juveniles  has  dotted 
the  rockwork  of  his  aquaria.  Sir  John  Dalyell  kept  one 
of  these  for  twenty  years,  and  in  that  time  it  produced  up- 
wards of  three  hundred  young.  The  anemones  require 
feeding  about  once  a week.  Before  supplying  anemones 
with  food,  take  a pointed  splint,  stick  a shred  of  oyster  or 
mussel  on  the  end,  and  place  the  food  so  as  just  to  touch 
one  of  the  tentacles  of  the  animal  ; it  will  at  once  seize 
the  proffered  morsel  and  convey  it  into  its  mouth,  at  the 
same  time  drawing  in  its  tentacles.  These  tentacles 
possess  adhesive  properties  which  enable  the  creature  to 
catch  animalcules  that  come  in  its  way;  and  though  the 
hairs  that  give  it  this  power  are  too  fine  to  be  seen  with- 
out the  aid  of  a microscope,  their  effect  may  be  felt  by 
placing  the  finger  against  them  when  the  tentacles  are 
expanded.  Anemones  will  remain  alive  without  being 
fed,  but  they  then  generally  decrease  in  size,  and  display 
their  feelers  less  frequently.  If  you  do  not  at  the  same 
time  feed  the  crabs,  they  will  walk  round  the  aquarium,  put 
their  claws  into  the  mouths  of  the  anemones,  and  steal 
their  food  before  it  has  had  time  to  get  beyond  their 
reach.  After  a meal,  the  anemones  eject  the  indigestible 
matter,  which  should  be  removed  with  a camel-hair 
pencil.  They  also  occasionally  exude  a film,  which  covers 
the  whole  body,  and  gives  it  a dull  appearance  ; this  also 
should  be  removed  by  the  same  means. 

The  remaining  specimens  may  now  be  introduced  in 
any  order  ; the  fish,  however,  last. 

When  once  furnished,  the  marine  aquarium  should  not 
require  any  change  of  water,  although  it  is  as  well  to  have 
a supply  in  reserve.  A mark  should  be  made  on  the  glass 
where  the  water  reaches,  and  when  evaporation  causes  the 
water-level  to  descend  below  the  mark,  fresh  rain-water 
should  be  poured  in  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 

In  course  of  time,  the  length  of  which  will  depend  upon 
the  amount  of  light  admitted,  a green  film  of  minute 
vegetation  will  cover  the  sides  of  the  glass.  This  should  be 
wiped  gently  off  the  front  by  means  of  a small  sponge  tied 
to  a stick,  care  being  taken  not  to  disseminate  it  through 
the  water.  That  at  the  back  and  sides  may  be  allowed 
to  remain,  as  it  is  of  value  both  in  purifying  the  water 
and  moderating  the  light. 

The  foregoing  instructions  will  enable  any  person  to 
furnish  a marine  aquarium  at  a small  cost,  and  to  main- 
tain it  with  little  trouble.  Care  must,  however,  be  t.aken 
that  the  necessary  operations  are  not  performed  hurriedly, 
and  that  everything  is  cleansed  before  being  placed  in  the 
vessel.  After  the  furnishing  is  complete,  it  will  scarcely 
require  more  attention  than  a fern-case,  while  it  will 
afford  a source  of  constant  amusement  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  watching  the  movements  and  studying  the 
habits  of  the  animal  kingdom,  to  say  nothing  of  the  wide 
field  it  displays  for  the  use  of  the  microscope. 


THE  HOUSE.— I. 

WATER  SUPPLV. 

The  importance  of  a regular  and  sufficient  supply  of  pure 
and  wholesome  water  in  every  house,  has  been  abundantly 
acknowledged  by  all  intelligent  people,  has  been  proved 
by  experience,  and  insisted  upon  by  scientific  men.  Water 
enters  into  the  composition  of  all  our  food,  it  is  the  chief 
ingredient  in  all  our  drinks,  and  it  is  largely  present  in 
the  air  we  breathe.  Its  absence  for  a short  time  only 
would  be  followed  by  the  extinction  of  our  very  life.  In 
the  present  article  we  shall  confine  our  remarks  chiefly  to 
the  different  qualities  of  water,  and  the  modes  of  treatin£ 
it  in  given  circumstances.  The  supply  of  water  should 
be  constant,  as  it  contracts  impurities  when  stored ; and 
water  may  be  contaminated  readily  by  any  effluvia  arising 
from  the  sink  during  the  night,  when  a kitchen  has  no 
air  admitted.  Pure  water  is  not  possible  with  an  inter- 
mittent supply.  As  to  the  quality  of  the  water,  one 
must  take  it  as  the  water  companies  provide  it,  and  use 
the  best  remedy  possible  for  its  purification  for  drink- 
ing purposes.  Dr.  Bernays’  remark  upon  the  purity  of 
water  is  worth  observing  attentively.  He  says,  “ It  is 
a mistake  to  suppose  that  the  water  supplied  by  any 
company  is  good  and  wholesome  if  filtered — water 
never  occurs  in  nature  in  a state  of  purity;  and  it  is 
equally  a mistake  to  suppose,  because  water  from  a well 
appears  pure  and  is  not  conveyed  through  pipes,  that 
it  is  necessarily  fit  to  drink.  Pure  water  has  neither 
smell  nor  taste,  is  colourless  in  small  quantities,  but  when 
viewed  in  a mass  is  of  a more  or  less  blue  tint  ; poured 
into  a glass,  it  should  be  bright,  clear,  and  crystal,  and 
sparkle  with  the  gases  it  contains.”  The  same  authority 
recommends  the  use  of  filtered  rain-water  for  cooking  and 
household  purposes,  the  impurities  of  this  water  being 
removable  by  filtration,  while  the  animal  and  vegetable 
matter  which  it  still  contains,  in  spite  of  this  filtration,  can 
be  rendered  harmless  by  boiling  the  water. 

As  a safeguard  against  all  impurities  in  water — lead 
excepted,  the  presence  of  which  is  detected  by  a sweet, 
mawkish  taste — the  water  should  be  boiled  in  a kettle, 
allowed  to  rest,  then  carefully  drawn  off  from  the  sediment 
into  a jug  or  pitcher,  and  aerated  by  being  poured  three  or 
four  times  at  a slight  elevation  from  one  jug  into  another. 

It  is  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  health  to  ascertain 
the  quality  of  the  well-water  if  the  house  depends  upon 
that  for  its  supply.  Be  certain  that  it  does  not  contain 
salts  of  lime  in  excess,  which  render  the  water  hard  and 
unwholesome,  nor  soluble  animal  matter,  either  of  which 
may  be  largely  present,  and  yet  the  water  be  excessively 
brilliant.  If  the  water  but  slightly  curdles  soap,  it  is 
good,  but  if  the  lather  separates  into  flakes,  the  water 
is  injurious  to  health  if  drunk  without  first  precipitating 
• — in  the  form  of  rock  or  fur  in  kettles — the  lime  salts 
which  it  contains,  and  which,  when  drunk,  are  by  the 
heat  of  the  stomach  deposited  instead  of  being  taken 
into  the  system.  Soft  water  is  a solvent  of  food ; hard 
water,  on  the  contrary,  in  which  there  is  an  excessive 
proportion  of  salts  of  lime,  occasions  indigestion,  though 
that  is  a minor  evil  when  compai-ed  with  the  mischief  it 
brings  about  in  other  ways. 

Rain-water  is,  next  to  distilled  and  boiled  water,  the 
best  for  cooking  or  drinking,  because  it  very  readily 
dissolves  food  in  the  stomach.  If  it  be  filtered,  it  is 
then  as  bright  as  any  other  water.  Science  asserts  that 
pure  water  is  not  at  all  requisite  for  maintaining  health, 
only  it  must  have  no  putrefactive  matter  in  it  to  induce 
disease.  It  is  said  that  even  the  presence  of  certain 
animalculae  in  the  water  does  not  injure  the  system, 
excepting  when  they  are  dead  and  putrid.  If  it  be 
true — and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  it — it  is  a provi- 
dential arrangement,  for  millions  must  take  their  drink 
from  ponds  and  rivers  in  which  animalculae  abound. 
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There  are  numerous  organic  impurities,  both  of  animal 
and  vegetable  matter,  existing  in  water,  which  have  their 
source  in  the  percolations  of  water  through  cultivated 
lands,  and  consists  of  deposits  of  sewage  matter.  Their 
presence  can  only  be  detected  by  an  analytical  chemist, 
excepting  when  it  is  found  that  putrefaction  readily  com- 
mences if  the  cistern  or  reservoir  be  covered.  Matters 
in  a state  of  decay  possess  but  little,  if  any,  oxygen; 
and  if  deprived  of  what  they  have,  they  form  them- 
selves into  new  life ; but  if  once  the  air  be  freely  ad- 
mitted, the  process  often  stops,  and  the  deleterious  matter 
passes  off  in  gases.  Thames  water,  when  it  is  taken 
to  sea  in  casks,  soon  becomes  intolerably  putrescent 
from  the  gases  generated  in  it ; but  on  rocking  them,  and 
exposing  it  to  the  atmosphere,  the  water  becomes  per- 
fectly sweet  and  wholesome.  All  these  organic  impuri- 
ties (that  is,  those  which  arise  from  the  growth  and  decay 
of  vegetable  and  animal  life)  can  be  rendered  harmless  or 
be  consumed  by  the  filtration  of  water  through  animal  char- 
coal. Wood  charcoal,  according  to  Professor  Frankland, 
has  not  this  property.  Dr.  Bernays,  on  the  contrary, 
asserts  that  wood  charcoal  removes  both  smell  and 
taste  from  foul  water,  and  it  is  therefore  well  adapted  to 
serve  as  a filter.  It  is  a well-known  fact  that  meat 
which  has  turned  putrid  from  heat  or  a thunder-storm, 
if  it  be  boiled  for  ten  minutes  in  boiling  water,  with  a 
lump  of  charcoal,  is  thereby  rendered  as  good  as  ever. 

Dr.  Edward  Rivers  agrees  with  Professor  Frankland 
in  stating  that  “charcoal  obtained  from  animal  matter 
alone  appears  to  possess  the  power  of  removing  matter 
from  solution  in  water  to  any  extent.  Wood  charcoal 
has,  however,  been  very  much  used,  but  with  the  result, 
consequently,  of  only  aiding  in  mechanically  filtering  the 
water.”  But  even  animal  charcoal  after  a time  loses 
most  of  its  purifying  power,  and  when  this  is  the  case  it 
will  have  to  be  renewed. 

In  a lecture — one  of  a series — delivered  by  Professor 
Frankland  at  the  Royal  Institution,  he  stated  that  lead, 
poisonous  as  it  was,  did  not  contaminate  hard  water, 
and  that  “ soft  water,  circulating  through  leaden  pipes, 
is  soon  entirely  protected  by  the  formation  of  an  in- 
soluble coating  on  the  interior  of  the  pipes that 
“tinning  the  interior  of  the  pipes  is  dangerous,  inas- 
much as  abrasions  would  lead  to  the  formation  of  a 
voltaic  circuit,  and  a more  rapid  solution  of  the  lead.” 
Dr.  Bernays  affirms  that  spring  water  may  be  kept  with 
safety  in  leaden  cisterns,  provided  the  covers  be  of 
wood,  unleaded ; otherwise  the  pure  water  which  rises 
in  vapour,  and  settles  in  drops  on  the  lid,  would,  if  it 
were  of  lead,  slowly  dissolve  the  latter  in  small  quanti- 
ties, which  would  then  drop  into  the  water. 

It  appears,  then,  that  water  is  best  contained  in  un- 
covered cisterns,  because  the  air  prevents  or  annihilates 
putrefaction ; that  the  cisterns  or  reservoirs  should  not 
contain  much  more  water  than  is  needed  for  daily  con- 
sumption, or  it  becomes  stagnant  from  the  want  of  oxygen, 
and  its  organic  matter  putrefies  ; that  putrid  water  can  be 
rendered  sweet  and  wholesome  by  filtering  it  through 
animal  charcoal,  made  by  strongly  heating  bones  in 
vessels  from  which  air  is  excluded  ; though,  according  to 
Dr.  Bernays,  simple  wood  charcoal  will  purify  water 
equally  as  well. 

Water  should  never  be  allowed  to  stagnate ; the  air 
should  be  admitted  to  it  freely,  by  leaving  exposed  cis- 
terns and  reservoirs  uncovered.  Water  which  is  hard 
from  excess  of  carbonate  of  lime  (chalk)  can  be  rendered 
soft  by  long  and  fast  boiling,  by  sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum), 
by  carbonate  of  soda,  or  by  potash  added  twenty-four  hours 
before  the  water  is  needed,  or  by  exposing  it  in  shallow 
tanks  two  or  three  days  to  the  air.  The  remedy  being 
so  simple,  persons  living  where  the  mountain-limestone 
or  chalk  abounds  need  not  use  hard  water,  nG*  need 
they  drink  it  where  gypsum  is  found. 


Nitrates — that  is,  combinations  of  nitric  acid  with  the 
other  constituents  of  water — are  injurious  in  drinking- 
waters.  Dr.  Lankester,  during  a lecture  at  the  Royal  In- 
stitution, analysed  the  water  from  a well-known  favourite 
pump.  It  was  found  to  be  bright,  cool,  fresh,  and  taste- 
less to  the  palate,  but,  owing  to  a peculiar  combination  of 
nitric  acid  with  the  water,  upon  a chemical  test  being 
applied,  it  yielded  a large  amount  of  deleterious  matter. 
Nitric  acid  decomposes  all  vegetable  solutions,  and  when 
it  exists  in  impure  water,  is  highly  detrimental  to  health; 
nevertheless,  in  a diluted  form,  taken  in  distilled  water,  it 
is  not  only  one  of  the  most  refreshing  of  beverages,  but  is 
also  a good  tonic,  and  has  been  found  useful  in  asthma 
and  hooping-cough. 

If  a cistern  or  reservoir  of  drinking-water  be  placed  in 
a scullery,  or  where  offensive  smells  arise  from  any  cause, 
it  should  be  closely  covered,  for  the  reason  that  water 
quickly  absorbs  offensive  gases,  and  is  thereby  rendered 
totally  unfit  for  drinking  purposes.  It  is  a well-known 
fact  that  if  a pail  of  water  be  set  in  a newly-painted 
room,  the  smell  of  the  paint  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  the 
water ; and  in  the  same  way  water  standing  for  a night 
in  an  occupied  sleeping-room  is  rendered  unwholesome  for 
drinking. 

It  is  always  advisable  to  have  the  water-pipes  and 
cisterns  brought  inside  the  house,  to  prevent  the  water 
from  freezing  and  the  pipes  from  bursting.  Exposed 
pipes  should  be  covered  with  straw  bands,  which  is 
the  least  permanent,  effective,  and  troublesome  method 
of  protection. 

The  Board  of  Health  enumerates  several  qualities 
which  water  should  possess — namely,  Softness  ; freedom 
from  animal  and  vegetable  matter ; aeration  by  a pure 
atmosphere ; freedom  from  earthy  and  mineral  matter ; 
medium  temperature  ; limpidity  or  clearness  ; absence 
of  special  flavour  or  taste.  These  desiderata  cannot 
all  be  had ; but,  as  we  have  before  observed,  most  if  not 
all  the  evils  complained  of  in  water  ordinarily  supplied 
or  obtained  from  wells  can  be  remedied  by  boiling  it  for 
a long  time,  then  aerating  it,  when  cold,  by  pouring  it  at 
a height  from  one  jug  to  another;  by  this  means  the 
flatness  and  deadness,  usually  the  characteristics  of  boiled 
water,  will  be  entirely  got  rid  of,  and  the  water  will  be 
as  fresh  and  bright  as  ever.  The  safest,  and  indeed  the 
only  thorough  remedy  for  all  impurities,  is  distillation  ; 
but  this  is  of  course  a more  tedious  and  troublesome 
operation. 

In  a future  article  it  is  our  intention  to  give  some 
further  information  respecting  pipes  for  the  conveyance 
of  water,  cisterns  for  containing  it,  and  other  matters 
bearing  upon  our  water  supply. 


HOUSEHOLD  AMUSEMENTS.— III. 

FORFEITS. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  many  of  the  games 
already  described  lead  up  to  the  payment  of  forfeits,  and 
that  some  appear  to  be  designed  for  the  express  purpose 
of  extracting  as  many  as  possible  from  the  various 
members  of  the  company.  This  is  really  the  case,  for 
“ crying  the  forfeits,”  as  it  is  called,  often  forms  the  most 
amusing  part  of  an  evening’s  entertainment,  and  is,  there- 
fore, usually  reserved  until  the  last.  It  is  conducted  in 
the  following  manner  : — 

Each  player  who  has  to  pay  a forfeit  deposits  some 
small  article,  or  trinket,  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
company  appointed  as  collector — say  a handkerchief,  a 
knife,  a pencil-case,  or  anything  which  can  be  readily 

identified.  One  article  is  given  for  every  forfeit  incurred, 

and  it  is  redeemed  when  the  particular  task  assigned  to 
the  owner  has  been  duly  performed.  It  is  not  desirable 
that  very  many  forfeits  should  accumulate  before  they  are 
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“ cried,’’  as  this  often  takes  up  a considerable  time  ; but 
when  an  average  of  one  to  each  member  of  the  party  has 
been  reached,  if  the  number  is  between  a dozen  and 
twenty,  it  is  time  to  stop  the  collection. 

Two  persons,  chosen  from  the  rest  of  the  company  for 
their  knowledge  of  a good  number  of  suitable  and  amusing 
forfeits,  and  generally  ladies,  cry  the  forfeits  thus  : — One 
is  seated,  and  the  various  articles  collected  are  placed  in 
her  lap.  The  other  is  blindfolded,  and  kneels  down  before 
her  companion.  The  object  of  the  blindfolding  is  to  pre- 
vent the  recognition  of  any  of  the  articles  as  belonging  to 
particular  members  of  the  company,  and  thus  to  assure 
something  like  impartiality  in  the  allotment  of  the  various 
tasks. 

The  person  seated  takes  one  of  the  articles  from  the 
collection  before  her,  and,  holding  it  up  so  that  the 
company  may  recognise  the  owner,  usually  cries,  “ Here 
is  a thing,  and  a very  pretty  thing  ; what  shall  be  done  by 
the  owner  of  this  very  pretty  thing?”  This  established 
form  of  words,  which  dates  farther  back  than  the  memory 
of  man,  may,  however,  be  reduced  to  the  latter  clause 
alone,  if  that  plan  is  preferred.  The  blindfolded  lady  asks, 
“Is  it  fine,  or  superfine?”  or  “ Is  it  a lady’s  or  a gentle- 
man’s ?”  for  this  much  she  is  allowed  to  know,  that  she 
may  name  a suitable  forfeit.  Having  received  an  answer, 
she  declares  the  task  which  the  owner  must  perform.  The 
following  are  examples  of  the  forfeits  which  may  be 
allotted. 

Ah;  (z  Gentleman.— i.  To  kiss  every  lady  in  the  room 
Spanish  fashion.  The  person  to  whom  this  forfeit  is 
assigned  usually  imagines  that  an  agreeable  task  is  before 
him  ; but  he  is  thus  enlightened.  A lady  rises  from  her 
seat  to  conduct  him  round  the  room,  and  she  proceeds  to 
each  lady  in  turn,  kisses  her,  and  then  wipes  the  gentle- 
man’s mouth  with  her  pocket  handkerchief. 

2.  To  make  a Grecian  Statue.  To  do  this  the  gentle- 
man must  stand  upon  a chair,  and  take  his  pose  according 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  company.  One  person  may  stick  his 
arm  out,  or  bend  it  into  an  awkward  position  ; another 
may  do  the  same  by  a leg  ; a third  may  incline  his  head 
backward,  with  the  chin  elevated  in  the  air  ; and  so  they 
may  proceed,  until  his  figure  is  sufficiently  removed  from 
the  “ Grecian  ” to  satisfy  the  party.  He  is  bound  to  be  as 
plastic  as  possible  while  the  statue  is  moulded. 

3.  To  perform  the  Dumb  Orator.  How  to  do  this  was 
described  in  our  last  paper.  The  forfeit  may  either  be 
allotted  to  one  person,  who  is  to  go  through  the  action 
while  either  a lady  or  a gentleman  volunteer  recites,  or  two 
forfeits  may  be  coupled,  and  both  reciter  and  actor  may 
take  their  parts  as  a penalty. 

4.  Say  Half-a-dozen  Flattering  Things  to  a Lady,  without 
using  the  Letter  1.  This  may  be  done  by  such  phrases  as 
“You  are  pretty,”  “You  are  entertaining,”  &c.,  but  such 
words  as  graceful,  beautiful,  and  charitable  are,  of  course, 
inadmissible. 

5.  To  try  the  Cold  Water  Cure,  the  gentleman  is  first 
blindfolded,  and  then  a tumbler  filled  with  cold  water,  and 
a teaspoon,  are  produced.  Not  to  be  too  hard  upon  him, 
he  is  allowed  to  take  a seat.  Each  member  of  the  com- 
pany is  then  privileged  to  give  him  a spoonful  ; but  if  he 
can  guess  at  any  time  the  name  of  the  person  who  is 
“ curing”  him,  he  is  at  once  released  from  a further 
infliction  of  the  remedy. 

6.  To  play  the  Learned  Pig.  To  do  this,  the  gentleman 
must  first  put  himself  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  attitude 
of  one.  Pie  must  go  on  all  fours,  and  he  is  then  to  answer 
(picstions  that  may  be  put  to  him  cither  by  the  company 
or  by  somebody  who  may  volunteer  as  his  master,  to 
show  his  attainments.  The  questions  asked  are  some- 
thing like  the  following  : “ Show  us  the  most  agreeable 
person  in  'the  company,”  or,  “ the  most  charming,”  “ the 
greatest  flirt,”  &c.  After  each  question,  the  victim  is  to 
proceed  to  any  one  whom  he  may  select  and  signify  his 


choice  by  a grunt.  The  learning  as  well  as  the  docility 
of  a pig  has  its  limits,  and  the  game  must,  therefore,  not 
be  prolonged  too  far. 

For  a Lady. — i.  To  Choose  Partners  for  a Quadrille.  ■ 
In  this  the  lady,  after  making  her  choice,  is  informed  that 
the  quadrille  must  be  performed  blindfold.  The  gentle- 
men selected  must  be  satisfied  with  that  honour,  and  go 
through  the  performance  which  devolves  upon  them  ; but 
the  second  lady  may  be  allowed  to  reclaim  her  forfeiture, 
if  she  has  one,  as  compensation.  All  stand  up,  blind- 
folded as  we  have  said,  and  go  through  the  first  figure  of 
a set,  as  best  they  may. 

2.  To  repeat  a Proverb  Backwards.  Any  proverb  may 
be  chosen  by  the  lady  for  the  purpose. 

3.  To  stand  in  the  Middle  of  the  Room,  and  spell 
“ Opportunity.”  If,  after  the  lady  has  spelt  the  word,  a 
gentleman  can  reach  her  before  she  regains  her  seat,  he 
may  avail  himself  of  the  “ opportunity”  offered,  under  the 
mistletoe. 

4.  To  say  “Yes”  or  “No”  to  Three  Questions  by  the 
Company.  The  lady  must  go  out  of  the  room,  while  the 
company  agree  as  to  each  of  the  questions  to  be  asked. 
To  each  of  these  the  lady  must  give  one  or  other  of  the 
plain  monosyllables  Ladies  of  experience  say  the  safe 
answer  is  always  “ no;”  but  this  hint  must  be  reserved  to 
readers  of  these  papers. 


HOUSEHOLD  DECORATIVE  ART.— V. 

TO  IMITATE  BUSTS  AND  STATUETTES  IN  MARBLE  BY 
MEANS  OF  WAX. 

■\’'ery  beautiful  imitations  of  marble  or  Parian  statuettes 
may  be  made  at  a ^small  cost  by  the  following  simple 
process 

Let  the  experimenter  begin  with  any  well-shaped  busts. 
Choose  plaster  casts  measuring  eleven  inches  high  and 
seven  broad — these  can  be  bought  for  very  little  from 
the  itinerant  vendors ; we  have  so  purchased  them  for 
less  than  a shilling  each ; at  the  shops  they  will  be 
charged  from  eighteen-pence  to  half-a-crown  (on  account 
of  a difference  in  the  quality),  but  they  are  worth  the  extra 
cost  if  you  wish  to  have  them  nicely  done,  and  a close 
imitation  of  marble. 

Procure  a pound  of  perfectly  white  wax  candles  (six  to 
the  pound),  break  up  and  melt  three  of  these  in  a small 
saucepan — a pint  one  is  about  the  size ; it  should  be  deep 
enough  well  to  contain  the  wax.*  Also  have  ready  a basin, 
about  eight  inches  in  circumference,  if  shallow  and  spread 
at  the  mouth  the  better ; put  the  basin  on  a large  dish  to 
catch  any  droppings  of  wax.  The  kitchen  table  will  be  a 
convenient  place,  as  the  work  must  be  done  where  it  is 
tolerably  warm,  especially  if  in  winter.  The  operator 
begins  with  the  pedestal,  takes  the  head  of  the  cast  next, 
and  finishes  with  the  bust.  As  soon  as  the  wax  is  melted, 
hold  the  pedestal  of  the  statue  over  the  basin,  and  pour 
the  wax  all  over  it  in  a full  wash,  so  as  to  get  it  quite 
smooth.  Return  the  wax  from  the  basin  to  the  saucepan, 
and  pour  it  again  over  the  pedestal  (this  may  be  repeated 
three  or  four  times,  but  directly  the  wax  begins  to  thicken 
melt  it  again,  because  as  it  cools  it  will  leave  guttering 
marks).  Completely  cover  the  pedestal,  but  do  not  let 
any  of  the  wax  touch  the  bust.  If  the  back  is  not  quite 
perfect  it  can  be  left  till  the  last.  Next  take  the  head, 
hold  it,  face  upwards,  over  the  basin,  and  pour  the  wax 
over  it,  beginning  near  the  chin  : the  throat,  head,  and 

* Paraffia  candles  are  excellent  for  this  purpose,  being  very  white,  hard, 
and  admitting  of  a high  polish ; and  their  cheapness  is  a recommendation, 
but  the  material  is  dangerous.  To  use  it  in  safety,  the  candles  must  be 
melted  and  used  instantly,  not  left  on  the  fire  to  get  over-heated,  or  the 
paraffin  will  ignite.  In  finishing  a certain_hust  with  paraffin  candles  we  let 
the  melted  material  remain  over  a gas  stove  after  it  was  melted,  and  it  caught 
fire  ; some  one  threw  water  on  it,  which  caused  an  explosion,  nearly  filling 
the  kitchen  and  singeing  the  eyebrows  and  hair  of  the  operator.  The 
safest  way  in  such  accident  is  to  let  the  fire  quietly  burn  itself  out. 
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GARDENING.— VIII. 

ROTATION  CROPPING  [continued fro7H p. 

August. — I.  Early  strawberries  will  have  completed 
their  work  in  the  producing  line,  and  the  late  kinds  be 
making  progress,  and  therefore  it  will  be  necessary  to 
give  them  their  summer  dressing,  by  clearing  away  all 
weeds,  runners,  and  whatever  material  was  laid  down  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  fruit  free  from  grit  and  dirt. 
A good  watering  with  liquid  manure  will  prove  very  bene- 
ficial both  to  those  that  have  done  bearing  and  those  that 
are  coming  into  fruit.  Raspberries  will  be  in  full  bearing 
now,  and  as  much  depends  on  the  gathering,  we  would 
advise  daily  recourse  to  the  trees  for  that  purpose,  until 
they  have  ceased  to  yield.  These,  like  strawberries, 
should  be  kept  entirely  free  from  weeds  and  other 
litter,  and  be  occasionally  supplied  with  liquid  manure. 
2.  The  whole  of  this  plot,  if  properly  managed,  will  be 
under  winter  crop,  with  the  exception  of  that  portion  oc- 
cupied by  a few  potatoes  intended  for  seed.  Under  good 
management,  broccoli  will  have  been  planted,  and  turnips 
sown  by  this  time,  and,  if  so,  little  remains  to  be  done, 
except  the  making  up  of  deficiencies,  of  which  our  readers 
will  be  the  best  judges.  3.  This  department  being  of  a 
permanent  nature,  little  need  be  said,  save  to  recom- 
mend salt  to  be  sparingly  scattered  over  sea-kale  ; but 
rhubarb  will  need  a more  generous  food,  and  must 
have  its  full  quantum.  Weeds  must  be  in  all  cases  kept 
at  bay,  and  neither  crop  must  be  permitted  to  extend 
beyond  its  proper  boundary.  4.  As  the  onions  in  this 
plot  will  have  made  considerable  progress,  a vigilant  watch 
must  be  kept  upon  them,  so  that  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe 
they  may  be  pulled  up,  dried,  and  stored  away  in  some 
dry,  airy  place.  The  ground  thus  rendered  vacant  should 
be  at  once  planted  with  celery,  in  single  trenches,  forty- 
two  inches  asunder  from  centre  to  centre,  and  not  deeper 
than  eighteen  inches.  A six  inch  layer  of  well-rotted 
stable  dung  should  be  mixed  up  with  the  soil  at  the  bottom 
of  each  trench,  previous  to  planting.  The  first  row  planted 
will  require  earthing-up  by  this  time,  and  this  operation  you 
cannot  do  better  than  sec  to  at  once.  A good  watering  will 
also  prove  beneficial  in  dry  weather.  5.  Such  peas  as  are 
over  should  be  removed  without  delay,  to  make  room  for 
future  crops,  or  for  the  broccoli  planted  between  them. 
Any  gaps  in  the  rows  of  savoys,  Brussels  sprouts,  &c., 
should  be  filled  up  at  once,  and  as  soon  as  the  whole 
of  the  peas  have  done  their  work  for  the  season,  remove 
the  haulms,  stir  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  give  it  a 
good  soaking  with  liquid  manure,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging the  growth  of  the  broccoli  and  other  green  crops, 
which  will  require,  earthing-up  shortly.  6.  As  this  plot 
is  at  present  entirely  occupied  by  kidney  beans,  both  dwarf 
and  runners,  you  will  merely  have  to  keep  the  ground 
clear  of  weeds,  and  see  that  the  latter  have  proper  support. 

7.  Provided  the  requisite  quantity  of  beans  were  planted 
here,  and  the  carrots  were  properly  thinned  last  month, 
all  you  will  have  to  do  for  the  present  is  to  remove  the 
haulms  of  the  first  crop  of  beans  as  soon  as  done  with, 
and  keep  the  compartment  tidy  in  all  other  respects. 

8.  As  some  of  the  early  celery  is  still  in  this  quarter, 
due  attention  must  be  given  to  it,  so  far  as  earthing-up, 
watering  with  liquid  manure,  and  weeding,  is  concerned. 
A moderate  quantity  of  endive  may  be  planted  out  here, 
and  a few  lettuces  might  very  well  be  planted  upon  the 
celery  ridges,  provided  it  can  be  done  early  in  the  month, 
because,  if  left  later,  the  ridges  will  be  required  for  earthing- 
up  before  the  celery  can  be  cleared  away. 

September. — i.  No  time  should  be  lost  in  giving  this 
plot  the  dressing  advised  last  month,  provided  you  hav^e 
hitherto  omitted  to  do  so,  and  there  will  be  little  required 
afterwards  save  keeping  weeds  under,  and  getting  rid  of 
any  litter  that  may  perchance  accumulate  thereon.  As  the 
rasi)bcrries — that  is  to  say,  the  earlier  ones — will  have  done 


bearing  by  the  end  of  the  month,  you  may  cut  away  the 
old  canes,  and  thus  strengthen  the  young  ones,  and  thereby 
increase  their  fruitfulness  next  year.  Place  stakes  to 
the  autumn-bearing  ones,  to  which  secure  them  from  time 
to  time,  as  required.  A few  of  these  late-bearing  kinds 
should  be  cultivated  in  every  garden.  2.  This  compart- 
ment, provided  it  has  been  properly  treated,  will  be  filled 
entirely  with  winter  crops,  and  all  the  attention  they  will 
require  at  present  is  earthing  up.  Such  of  these  vegetables, 
however,  as  are  at  all  backward  will  be  greatly  assisted  by 
one  or  two  applications  of  liquid  manure.  Not  that  we 
approve  of  gross  growth,  as  that  only  tends  to  make  them 
more  susceptible  of  injury  from  frost  and  so  forth ; but 
in  moderation  assistance  of  this  kind  will  be  found  very 
beneficial.  3.  The  chief  attention  required  here  is  to 
keep  the  ground  entirely  clear  of  weeds,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  gathering  seed  of  sea-kale  that  has  been  per- 
mitted to  ripen.  4.  The  growth  of  celery  must  be 
hastened  by  every  legitimate  means,  because  the  onion 
crop  will  have  prevented  your  putting  in  the  plants  so 
early  as  you  would  otherwise  have  done.  Earth  up  such 
as  are  ready  for  the  operation,  but  not  otherwise,  as  we 
are  no  advocates  for  performing  this  kind  of  work  too 
hastily.  Where  lettuces  or  the  celery  ridges  have  been 
cut  for  the  table  you  may  remove  the  old  stalks,  for  two 
reasons — first,  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  celery,  and, 
secondly,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  plot  a neat  and 
orderly  appearance.  5.  The  peas  in  this  plot  will  soon  be 
done  with,  and  the  removal  of  their  haulms  will  give  more 
room  to  the  savoys,  broccoli,  and  other  winter  stuff 
planted  between  them.  In  a word,  as  soon  as  you 
have  cleared  away  the  former,  give  the  soil  a moderate 
digging,  and  a slight  allowance  of  liquid  manure.  In  a 
little  time  the  latter  may  be  earthed  up  a little,  that  is  to 
say,  as  soon  as  they  have  taken  advantage  of  the  addi- 
tional space  accorded  them,  which  their  roots  will  have 
done  in  a week  or  so ; and  fill  up  all  gaps  in  the 
rows,  and  keep  the  weeds  under  by  the  continual 
use  of  the  hoe.  6.  As  soon  as  the  kidney  beans  have 
given  over  bearing,  the  ground  they  occupied  should  be 
cleared,  manured,  and  trenched  for  a supply  of  spring  cab- 
bages, which  may  be  planted  as  soon  as  the  ground  is 
ready  for  their  reception.  Let  the  rows  be  two  feet  apart, 
and  the  plants  one  foot  asunder  in  each  row,  so  that  every 
other  one  may  be  drawn  early,  and  the  others  left  to  heart. 
7.  The  broad  beans  occupying  a portion  of  this  plot  should 
be  removed  as  soon  as  they  have  completed  their  work 
of  bearing;  and,  having  manured  and  dug  the  ground, 
it  will  be  ready  to  receive  cauliflowers  or  some  similar 
crop.  The  carrots  in  this  compartment  rviU  need  little  or 
no  attention  till  the  end  of  the  month,  when  they  will  be 
ready  for  taking  up  and  storing  away.  The  parsnips  and 
beetroots,  as  a rule,  should  be  left  in  the  ground  until 
March,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  you  may  require  for 
use  between  now  and  that  time.  8.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
earth  up  the  celery  several  times  during  this  month,  taking 
care,  however,  not  to  commence  the  work  too  early,  nor  to 
allow  a particle  of  earth  to  enter  the  hearts  of  the  plants. 
Coal-ashes  will  be  found  beneficial  for  blanching  the  latest 
crop,  provided  they  are  placed  against  the  plants  and  an 
additional  outer  lining  of  soil  is  added.  Endive,  which 
should  be  advancing  rapidly  on  this  ground,  must  be  kept 
perfectly  free  from  weeds,  and  on  no  account  must  any- 
thing be  allowed  to  enter  the  hearts  of  any  one  of  the 
plants. 

October. — i.  Little  or  nothing  will  be  required  here  for 
the  present,  with  the  exception,  of  putting  a stop  to  the 
growth  of  weeds  by  rooting  them  up  with  the  hoe,  and  the 
removal  of  every  description  of  litter.  The  late  rasp- 
berries will  most  probably  still  continue  to  bear,  and  as  they 
do  not  like  dry  weather  you  will  be  doing  them  a good 
turn  by  supplying  them  with  a little  moisture.  Suckers 
may,  and  indeed  should,  be  removed  as  soon  as  they  are 
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ripe,  but  the  pruning  may  be  postponed  till  the  spring 
with  advantage.  2.  This  compartment,  if  filled  with 
winter  crops,  will  need  very  little  care  save  earthing  up 
such  of  them  as  have  not  yet  been  attended  to.  3.  The 
seakale  in  this  plot  will  be  ready  for  forcing  towards  the 
end  of  the  month,  which  can  be  accomplished  in  two 
ways,  namely,  on  the  ground  ; with  the  aid  of  inverted 
flower-pots  and  long  litter,  and  Jry  taking  the  roots  or 
stools  up  and  bringing  them  forward  in  a heated  structure 
of  some  kind.  4.  Every  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
earthing  up  of  celery  on  this  plot,  and,  provided  dry 
weather  continues,  a good  watering  with  liquid  manure 
will  be  found  to  improve  its  growth.  5.  In  a general 
way  the  peas  on  this  quarter  will  have  been  gathered 
long  ere  this,  and  in  that  case  the  sooner  their  haulms 
are  cleared  off  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  broccoli 
and  other  green  stuff  that  has  occupied  the  intervening 
spaces.  6.  Provided  you  did  not  put  in  the  cabbage 
plants,  as  advised,  last  month,  you  should  do  so  now,  on 
the  spot  from  which  the  kidney  beans  came.  7.  The 
carrots  may  be  taken  up  and  stored.  The  portion  of  the 
plot  just  cleared  should  be  at  once  well  dug,  and,  if 
moderately  sheltered,  it  will  do  for  the  first  crop  of 
early  cauliflowers.  8.  If  necessary,  thin  out  the  late- 
sown  turnips,  but  in  moderation  the  first  time. 


COOKERY.— X. 

HOT  DISHES  EASILY  SERVED  AT  SHORT  NOTICE. 

All  Soups ; but  note  that  thick  soups,  as  turtle,  mock 
turtle,  ox-tail,  &c.,  are  best  warmed  up  or  kept  hot  in  an 
earthen  jar  plunged  in  a saucepan  of  boiling  water,  both  to 
avoid  burning  and  to  diminish  the  amount  of  evaporation 
from  the  soup,  and  so  keep  it  from  becoming  too  thick. 
Tapioca,  vermicelli,  and  pastes  in  general,  thrown  into 
clear  stock  or  consovime,  take  time  to  cook,  and  must 
therefore  be  prepared,  though  apparently  so  simple. 

All  Boiled  Fish:  Large  fish,  as  cod,  turbot,  halibut, 
skate,  salmon,  John  Dory,  sturgeon,  conger,  &c.,  to  be  cut 
in  steaks,  or  slices,  as  served  in  portions  by  the  Paris 
restaurants  ; small  flat  fish  to  be  simply  cleaned ; small 
long-shaped  fish,  as  whiting,  haddock,  jack,  &c.,  to  have 
their  tails  thrust  through  their  gills,  or  tied  in  their  mouths. 
To  stuff  fish  takes  longer  time  ; but  balls  of  ready-cooked 
stuffing  can  be  heated  up  with  them  in  the  salted  water  in 
which  they  boil.  Of  course  the  fish  are  ready  cleaned, 
prepared,  or  trussed,  to  be  thrown  at  a moment’s  notice 
into  the  boiling  water.  Simple  sauces,  as  melted  butter, 
caper,  ready-opened  oyster,  essence  of  anchovy  or  shrimp, 
&c.,  can  easily  be  made  while  the  fish  is  boiling.  Fish  not 
usually  divided,  like  large  mackerel,  and  which  take  a 
good  half-hour  to  boil,  are  best  split  open  at  the  belly, 
flattened,  and  fried. 

All  Fried  Fish  and  Broiled  Fish,  when  a suitable  fire 
— as  charcoal,  which  is  speedily  lighted,  and  always  clear 
— is  at  command.  Large  fish  must  be  cut  into  steaks  like 
cod,  or  squares,  like  pike.  Smaller  fish  need  only  be  well 
scaled  and  cleaned  inside,  leaving  on  the  fins  and  head  for 
show.  The  smallest,  as  gudgeons,  smelts,  sprats,  and 
whitebait,  only  require  a good  wiping  and  drying.  When 
the  cook  is  supplied  with  the  proper  means — i.e.,  a deep 
frying-pan  and  plenty  of  good  fat,  a large  fish,  as  a 
mackerel,  haddock,  gurnard,  pike,  or  carp,  will  fry  in 
much  less  time  than  it  will  boil,  and,  if  nicely  done,  make 
a greater  show.  The  fish  will  be  ready  wiped,  dried, 
floured,  or  bread-crumbed,  lying  on  a' dish  fit  for  imme- 
diate use  ; the  fat  dissolved  in  the  deep  pan,  covered  to 
keep  out  blacks,  &c.,  and  only  requiring  to  be  set  on  the 
fire,  to  bring  it  up  to  frying  heat. 

Small  Things. — These  must  be  the  housekeeper’s  main 
dependence  for  a hot  repast  served  in  a hurry  ; and  some 
of  them  are  difficult  to  class  separately  from  what  she  is 
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obliged  to  serve  as  roasts.  Tossed  or  sauted  mutton  or 
beef  kidneys,  in  gravy  or  wine.  Savoury  omelettes,  of 
sweet  herbs,  grated  cheese,  chopped  bacon  or  ham,  con- 
taining a ragout  of  veal  kidney,  sweetbread,  salmon,  green 
peas,  asparagus  tips.  Matelotes  of  fish  and  meat,  com- 
bined or  separate,  half  fried  previously  with  the  onions. 
Fi'icassees  of  veal  and  chicken,  ditto.  Curries  of  various 
things,  ditto.  Vol-au-vents ; ragout  made  previously. 
Sweetbreads  ; served  white  or  brown.  Calf’s  head  h la 
tortue,  not  whole,  but  in  portions.  Plain  boiled  ditto. 
Black  pudding. 

Boiled. — The  list  of  these  is  very  short.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  sausages,  most  meat  articles  of  food  are  both  too 
large  and  too  solid  to  cook  in  that  way  in  a short  space  of 
time,  besides  being  spoiled  by  quick  boiling.  Hens’ 
eggs,  in  the  shell,  if  fresh,  and  done  to  half  a minute,  are 
excellent.  Choice  and  remarkable  eggs  may  be  served 
boiled  in  the  shell.  All  require  boiling  as  long  as  hens’ 
eggs  ; some  longer.  There  is  the  egg  of  the  common 
duck,  the  nearly  black  one  of  the  East  Indian  duck,  the 
brown  one  of  the  cochin  china  and  other  breeds  of  fowls, 
the  small  thick-shelled  buff  one  of  the  guinea-fowl, 
and  the  pinky-brown  speckled  one  of  the  turkey.  The 
pea-fowl’s  egg  very  much  resembles  that  of  the  ostrich  in 
miniature, being  smooth, but  indented  all  over  with  dimples. 
It  is  somewhat  bigger  than  a turkey’s,  of  a dull,  yellowish 
white,  and  occasionally  freckled  with  a few  small  reddish- 
brown  marks.  Pheasants’  eggs  are  delicate  ; so  are  lap- 
wings’(often  sold  for  plovers’  eggs),  rooks’,  and  waterhens’. 
The  eggs  of  various  gulls  and  other  sea-fowl  are  full- 
flavoured,  rich,  and  peculiarly  grateful  to  many  palates. 
A goose’s  egg,  poached  without  breaking,  makes  quite 
a little  dish.  Plovers’  eggs  are  also  esteemed  a great 
delicacy. 

Vegetables. — Ready-mashed  potatoes,  browned  in  the 
oven  in  small  basins  or  tin  moulds.  Cold  boiled  potatoes 
warmed  up  maitre  d’hotel  way.  Souffleed  potatoes.  Sliced 
or  quartered  potatoes,  done  in  a hot  bath  of  fat.  Green 
peas,  French  way,  or  h la  bourgeoise,  warmed  up.  French 
beans,  French  way,  idem.  Dried  haricots,  either  plain, 
boiled,  with  parsley  and  butter,  or  Breton  fashion.  Stewed 
tomatoes.  Stewed,  broiled,  or  evened  mushrooms.  Fried 
cardoons,  celery,  and  salsify.  Stewed  artichoke  bottoms, 
cooked  beforehand.  Spinach,  either  true  or  patience  dock, 
the  better  for  a second  or  third  heating-up.  Chopped 
cabbage,  ditto,  to  support  pork  chops.  Purde  of  sorrel, 
ditto,  for  warmed-up  fricandeau  of  veal.  Broad  beans, 
with  melted  butter  and  summer  savory,  ditto ; old  Windsor 
beans,  skinned  and  stewed,  ditto.  Asparagus,  half-cooked 
before  ; sea-kale,  ditto  ; both  of  these  served  with  melted 
butter  poured  over  them. 

Roasts. — Pork  or  mutton  kidneys,  fried,  broiled,  or 
roasted  before  the  fire  in  a Dutch  oven.  Veal  kidney, 
sliced  and  fried.  Lamb  chops,  with  cucumber  sauce.  All 
sorts  of  chops  and  cutlets,  whether  fried,  broiled,  plain,  or 
bread-crumbed  ; half-cooked,  and  finished  off  in  a ready- 
made ragout  h la  jardiniere.  Fried  or  roasted  sausages. 
Beef  steaks  from  the  rump  and  the  under-part  of  the  loin. 
Broiled  fowl,  with  mushroom  sauce.  Broiled  pigeons. 
Small  birds,  as  larks,  thrushes,  wheatears,  rails — land  and 
water — lapwings,  knots,  stints,  &c.,  roasted  in  a saucepan. 
Civet  of  rabbit,  hare,  or  venison,  is  a substantial  meat  dish 
quickly  served  : the  same  may  also  be  said  of  hashes  of 
various  roast  meats.  Calf’s  liver  and  bacon,  fried  h-la- 
mode  beef,  and  stewed  ox-cheek,  may  be  kept  hot  for 
hours,  and  ready  for  serving  at  a moment’s  notice. 

Third  Course. — Pancakes,  with  sugar  and  orange  to 
squeeze  over  them  ; apple  fritters  ; bread  fritters  ; plum 
pudding,  or  sweet  suet  pudding,  sliced,  toasted,  and  sauced 
with  brandy  ; sweet  omelette,  filled  with  various  preserves 
— strawberry,  ripe  gooseberry,  raspberry,  currant  jelly, 
black  or  red ; rum  omelette ; anchovy  toast ; Welsh 
rarebit ; curry  omelette. 
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POULTRY.— VI. 

THE  FATTENING  OF  CHICKENS  {continued from p.  147). 
In  front  of  each  compartment,  as  described  in  our  last 
paper,  there  should  be  a ledge  three  inches  wide,  on 
which  to  place  the  food  and  water  tins.  The  latter  must 
be  replenished  once,  the  former  three  times  a day ; 
and  after  each  meal  the  pens  should  be  darkened  for 
half  the  time  until  the  ne.\t,  by  hanging  a cloth  over 
the  front.  This  cloth  is  best  tacked  along  at  the  top, 
when  it  can  be  conveniently  hung  over  or  folded  back 
as  required.  The  two  hours’  darkness  ensures  quiet 
and  thorough  digestion  ; but  it  is  not  desirable,  though 
often  done,  to  keep  the  lairds  thus  the  whole  time  till  the 
next  meal,  as  the  chickens  will  have  a much  better  appe- 
tite on  the  plan  we  recommend. 

The  best  food  for  fattening  is  buckwheat-meal,  when 


on  a small  scale,  everything  must  go  upon  system  ; and 
that  system  is,  to  kill  the  chickens  the  very  day  they  are 
ready  for  it. 

If  extra  weight  and  fat  is  wanted,  the  birds  may  be 
crammed  during  the  last  ten  days  of  the  fattening  period, 
but  not  before.  The  meal  is  to  be  rolled  up  the  thickness 
of  a finger,  and  then  cut  up  into  pellets  an  inch  and  a 
half  long.  Each  morsel  must  be  dipped  in  water  before 
it  is  put  into  the  bird’s  throat,  when  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  swallowing.  The  quantity  to  be  given  can 
only  be  learnt  by  experience. 

For  home  use,  however,  nothing  can  equal  a chicken 
never  fattened  at  all,  but  just  taken  out  of  the  yard.  If 
well  fed,  there  will  be  plenty  of  good  meat,  and  the  fat  of 
a fowl  is  to  most  persons  no  particular  delicacy.  In  any 
case,  however,  the  chicken  must  be  kept  without  food 
twelve  hours  before  it  is  killed. 
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it  can  be  obtained  ; and  it  is  to  the  use  of  this  grain  that 
the  French  owe,  in  a great  measure,  the  splendid  fowls 
they  send  to  market.  If  it  cannot  be  procured,  the  best 
substitute  is  an  equal  mixture  of  Indian  and  barley-meal. 
Each  bird  should  have  as  much  as  it  will  eat  at  one  time, 
but  no  food  must  be  left  to  become  sour  : a little  barley 
may,  however,  be  scattered  on  the  ledge.  The  meal  may 
be  mixed  with  skim  milk,  if  available.  A little  minced 
green  food  should  be  given  daily,  to  keep  the  bowels  in 
jiropcr  order. 

In  three  weeks  the  process  ought  to  be  completed.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  fat  only  is  added  by  thus 
penning  a chicken  ; the  lean  or  flesh  must  be  made  be- 
fore, and  unless  the  chicken  has  attained  the  proper 
standard  in  this  respect,  it  is  useless  even  to  attempt  to 
fatten  it.  Hence  the  importance  of  high  feeding  from 
the  very  shell.  The  secret  of  rearing  chickens  profitably 
is,  to  get  them  ready  for  the  table  at  the  earliest  possible 
period,  and  not  lot  them  live  a sini^le  day  aficr.  Every 
such  day  is  a dead  loss,  for  they  cannot  be  kept  fat.  Once 
up  to  the  mark,  if  not  killed  they  get  feverish,  and  begin 
to  waste  away  again.  To  make  poultry  profitable,  even 


There  are  various  modes  of  killing — all  of  them  very- 
effectual  in  practised  hands.  One  is  to  give  the  bird  a 
very  sharp  blow,  with  a short  but  heavy  stick,  behind 
the  neck,  about  the  second  joint  from  the  head,  which 
will,  if  properly  done,  sever  the  spine  and  cause  death 
very  speedily.  Another  is  to  clasp  the  bird’s  head  in  the 
hand,  and  swing  the  body  round  by  it — a process  which 
also  kills  by  parting  the  vertebree.  M.  Soyer  recommends 
that  the  joints  be  pulled  apart,  which  can  easily  be  effected 
by  seizing  the  head  in  the  right  hand,  placing  the  thumb 
just  at  the  back  of  the  skull,  and  giving  a smart  jerk  of 
the  hand,  the  other,  of  course,  holding  the  neck  of  the 
fowl.  And,  lastly,  there  is  the  knife,  which  we  consider 
the  most  merciful  plan,  as  it  causes  no  more  pain 
to  the  bird  than  that  occasioned  by  the  momentary 
operation  itself. 

Fowls  are  easiest  plucked  at  once,  while  still  warm,, 
and  should  be  afterwards  scaldedT  by  dipping  them  for 
just  one  instant  in  boiling  water.  This  process  will  make 
any  decent  fow'l  look  plump  and  nice,  and  poor  ones,  of 
course,  ought  not  to  be  killed  at  all.  They  should  not 
be  “ drawn  ” until  the  day  they  are  wanted,  as  they  will 
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keep  much  longer  without.  We  now  pass  on  to  the  other 
I'  inmates  of  the  poultry-yard. 

' DUCKS  AND  GEESE. 

I Ducks  will  do  well  in  a garden  or  any  other  tolerably 
wide  range  where  they  can  procure  plenty  of  slugs  and 
worms,  with  a pond  or  cistern  only  a few  feet  across. 
Kept  in  this  manner,  they  will  not  only  be  found  profit- 
able, but  very  serviceable  ; keeping  the  place  almost  free 
of  those  slugs  which  are  the  gardener’s  great  plague,  and 
doing  but  little  damage,  except  to  strawberries,  for  which 
they  have  a peculiar  partiality,  and  which  must  be  care- 
fully protected  from  their  ravages.  Other  fruit  is  too  high 
j!  to  be  in  much  danger  from  them.  In  such  circumstances 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  ducks  are  profitable 
poultry;  and  where  many  fowls  are  kept,  a few  ducks 
should  be  added,  as  they  will  keep  themselves,  very  nearly, 

■ on  what  the  hens  refuse  ; but  where  every  atom  of  the 
food  they  consume  has  to  be  paid  for  in  cash,  our  own 
opinion  is  that  ducks  do  not  pay  to  rear  except  for  town 
markets  their  appetites  are  so  everlasting  and  voracious. 

' This  point,  however,  we  must  leave  to  the  experience  of 
the  reader.  The  Aylesbury  duck  is  of  the  purest  snow 
white  all  over.  The  head  should  be  full,  and  the  bill  well 
set  on  to  the  skull,  so  that  the  beak  should  seem  to  be 
almost  in  a line  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  tip. 

[ The  bill  should  be  long,  and  when  viewed  in  front  appear 

I much  like  a woodcock’s.  Eye,  full,  bright,  and  quite 
Hack.  The  legs  should  be  strong,  with  the  claws  well 
webbed,  and  in  colour  of  a rich  dark  yellow  or  orange. 
Immense  numbers  of  these  ducks  are  bred  around 

i Aylesbury.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  see  around  one 
small  cottage  2,000  ducklings,  and  it  has  been  computed 
that  upwards  of  ^20,000  per  annum  is  returned  to  the 
town  and  neighbourhood  in  exchange,  whilst  the  railway 
tl;  not  uncommonly  carries  a ton  weight  of  the  birds  up  to 

i]|  the  London  market  in  a single  night.  The  Aylesbury 
!|  duck  often  begins  to  lay  before  Christmas.  Rouen 
i|'  ducks  are  not  nearly  so  forward,  rarely  laying  till  February 
i or  March,  but  they  make  better  layers.  They  are  very 
i handsome,  and  will  weigh  eight  or  nine  pounds  each  ; and, 
i as  a rule,  do  much  better  in  most  parts  of  England  than  the 
f Aylesburys.  Their  flesh  is  excellent.  The  best  general 
i description  of  the  Rouens  are  those  which  in  plumage  are 
fi  precisely  like  the  wild  mallard,  but  larger.  The  drake 
should  have  a commanding  appearance,  with  a rich  green 
ti  and  purple  head,  and  a fine  long  bill  of  a yellow  ground, 
k with  a very  pale  wash  of  green  over  it,  and  the  “ bean  ” 
i at  the  end  of  it  jet  black.  His  neck  should  have  a sharp, 
i clearly-marked  white  ring  round  it,  not  quite  meeting  at 
{ the  back.  Breast,  a deep  rich  claret  brown  to  well 
i below  the  water-line,  then  passing  into  the  under  body- 
i colour,  which  is  a beautiful  French  grey,  shading  into 
I,  white  near  the  tail.  The  back  ought  to  be  a rich 
f;  greenish  black  quite  up  to  the  tail-feathers,  the  curls  in 
1 1 which  are  a rich  dark  green.  Wings,  a greyish  brown, 
li  with  distinct  purple  and  white  ribbon-mark  well  de- 
i(  veloped.  The  flight-feathers  must  be  grey  and  brown ; 

3 any  approach  to  white  in  them  is  a fatal  disqualification, 

> not  to  be  compensated  by  any  other  beauty  or  merit, 

1 1 Legs,  a rich  orange.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  a 
r drake  possessing  the  above  colours  in  perfection.  The 
1 1 bill  of  the  duck  should  not  be  so  long  as  in  the  drake, 

3 j and  orange  brown  as  a ground  colour,  shading  off  at  the 
{ i edges  to  yellow,  and  on  the  top  a distinct  splash  or  mark 
i of  a dark  colour  approaching  black,  two-thirds  down 
1 from  the  top  ; it  should  there  be  rounded  off,  and  on  no 
account  reach  the  sides.  The  head  of  the  duck  is  dark 
brown,  with  two  distinct  light  brown  lines  running  along 
each  side  of  the  face,  and  shading  away  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  neck.  Breast,  a pale  brown,  delicately  pen- 
cilled with  dark  blown  ; the  back  is  exquisitely  pencilled 
: ! with  black  upon  a moderately  dark  brown  ground.  The 


shoulder  of  the  wing  is  also  beautifully  pencilled  with 
black  and  grey  ; flight-feathers,  dark  grey,  and  ribbon- 
mark  as  in  the  drake.  Belly,  up  to  the  tail,  light  brown, 
with  every  feather  delicately  pencilled  to  the  tip.  Legs, 
orange,  often,  however,  with  a brown  tinge.  The  Mus- 
covy, or  Musk  duck,  appears  to  be  a totally  distinct 
breed,  the  cross  between  it  and  other  ducks  being,  at  least 
usually,  unfertile.  The  drake  is  very  large,  often  weighing 
ten  pounds,  and  looking  far  more  on  account  of  the  loose 
feathering ; but  the  female  is  less  than  the  Aylesbury,  not 
exceeding  about  six  pounds.  The  plumage  of  this 
species  varies  greatly  from  all  white  to  a deep  blue-black, 
but  usually  contains  both.  The  face  is  naked,  and  the 
base  of  the  bill  is  greatly  carunculated.  The  drake  is 
very  quarrelsome,  and  we  well  remember  the  injuries 
inflicted  by  an  old  tyrant  of  this  breed  belonging  to  a 
relative,  upon  a fine  Dorking  cock  in  the  same  yard. 
The  flesh  of  the  Musk  duck  is  very  good  eating  ; but  it  is 
far  inferior  as  a layer  to  either  the  Rouen  or  the  Aylesbury, 
and  cannot  be  considered  a very  useful  variety.  Call 
ducks  are  principally  kept  as  ornamental  fowl.  The  flesh 
is  good ; but  there  is  too  little  to  repay  breeding  them 
for  the  table,  and  their  only  proper  place  is  on  the  lake. 
The  East  Indian,  or  Buenos  Ayres  black  duck,  is  a most 
beautiful  bird.  The  plumage  is  black,  with  a rich  green 
lustre,  and  any  white,  grey,  or  brown  feathers  are  fatal. 
They  are  bred  as  small  as  possible,  never  exceeding  four 
and  five  pounds.  As  they  usually  pair,  equal  numbers 
should  be  kept  of  both  sexes.  The  flesh  of  this  duck  is 
more  delicious  than  that  of  any  other  variety,  in  our 
estimation.  The  Cayuga,  or  large  black  duck  of  America, 
is  a breed  well  worth  naturalising  in  this  country,  being 
hardy  and  a good  layer.  The  plumage  is  black,  approach- 
ing brown,  with  a white  collar  or  neck.  Weight,  from 
six  to  eight  pounds  each,  being  thus  inferior  to  the  Ayles- 
bury and  Rouen,  but  with  better  flavour,  and  greater 
aptitude  to  fatten.  The  common  duck  needs  no  de- 
scription. We  believe  it  to  be  the  Rouen  more  or  less 
degenerated,  or  rather,  perhaps,  not  bred  up  to  the  per- 
fection of  that  breed.  It  should  be  remembered  in  keep- 
ing ducks  that  the  wild  birds  are  monogamous,  and  not 
more  than  two  or  three  should  be  given  to  one  drake,  if 
eggs  are  wanted  for  sitting.  The  duck  usually  sits  well, 
and  always  covers  her  eggs  with  loose  straw  when  leaving 
them,  a supply  of  which  should  therefore  be  left  near  her. 
The  usual  number  laid  is  fifty  or  sixty  in  one  year  ; but 
ducks  have  laid  as  many  as  two  hundred  and  fifty  ; and 
we  believe  with  care  this  faculty  might  be  greatly  de- 
veloped, and  their  value  much  increased  as  producers  of 
eggs.  At  present  they  are  mostly  kept  for  table.  Ducks 
should  have  a separate  house,  with  a brick  or  stone  floor, 
as  it  requires  to  be  frequently  washed  down.  Clean  straw 
should  be  given  them  at  least  every  alternate  night. 
Other  attention  they  need  none,  beyond  the  precaution 
of  keeping  them  in  until  they  have  laid  every  morning. 
This  is  necessary,  as  the  duck  is  very  careless  about 
laying,  and  if  left  at  liberty  will  often  drop  her  eggs  in  the 
water  whilst  swimming.  When  intended  for  fattening, 
ducks  should  only  have  a trough  of  water  instead  of 
their  usual  pond,  and  should  then  be  fed  on  barley- 
meal.  Celery  will  add  a delicious  flavour.  In  ordinary 
rearing  the  ducklings  should  be  left  with  the  hen,  or 
mother-duck,  and  kept  from  the  water  entirely  for  a week 
or  ten  days  ; then  only  allowed  to  swim  for  half  an  hour 
at  a time,  till  the  feathers  begin  to  grow,  else  they  will  be 
liable  to  die  of  cramp.  They  will  soon  be  totally  inde- 
pendent of  their  mother,  and  may  then  be  left  entirely  to 
themselves ; only  taking  precautions  against  rats,  to 
which  ducklings  fall  victims  far  oftener  than  any  other 
poultry. 

Geese. — Of  the  two  principal  breeds  of  geese,  the  grey 
or  Toulouse  is  larger  and  handsomer  than  the  Embden  or 
white  ; they  are  also  better  shaped,  as  a rule,  and  every 
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way  the  more  profitable  variety.  The  forehead  should  be 
flat,  and  the  bill  a clear  orange  red.  The  plumage  is  a 
rich  brown,  passing  into  white  on  the  under  parts  and  tail 
coverts.  The  Embden  goose  is  pure  white  in  every 
feather,  and  the  eye  should  show  a peculiar  blue  colour  in 
the  iris  in  all  well-bred  birds.  We  should  recommend  for 
market  to  cross  the  Toulouse  goose  with  the  white,  by 
which  greater  weight  is  gained  than  in  either  variety  pure- 
bred ; but  much  will  depend  upon  circumstances.  White 
or  cross-bred  geese  require  a pond,  but  the  Toulouse,  with 
a good  grass  run,  will  do  well  with  only  a trough  of  water, 
and  will  require  no  extra  feeding,  except  for  fattening  or 
exhibition.  With  regard  to  the  general  management  of 
geese  little  need  be  said.  More  than  four  or  five  should 
not  be  allowed  to  one  gander,  and  such  a family  will 
require  a house  about  eight  feet  square  ; but  to  secure 
fine  stock  three  geese  are  better  to  one  male.  Each  nest 
must  be  about  two  feet  six  inches  square,  and,  as  the 
goose  will  always  lay  where  she  has  deposited  her  first 
egg,  there  must  be  a nest  for  each  bird.  If  they  each  lay 
in  a separate  nest  the  eggs  may  be  left  ; otherwise  they 
should  be  removed  daily.  Geese  should  be  set  in  March 
or  early  in  April,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  rear  the  young  in 
hot  weather.  The  time  is  thirty  to  thirty-four  days.  The 
goose  sits  very  steadily,  but  should  be  induced  to  come  off 
daily  and  take  a bath.  Besides  this  she  should  have  in 
reach  a good  supply  of  food  and  water,  or  hunger  will 
compel  her,  one  by  one,  to  eat  all  her  eggs.  The  gander 
is  usually  kept  away ; but  this  is  not  very  needful,  as  he 
not  only  has  no  enmity  to  the  eggs  or  goslings,  but  takes 
very  great  interest  in  the  hatching,  often  sitting  by  his 
mate  for  hours.  The  goslings  should  be  allowed  to  hatch 
out  entirely  by  themselves.  When  put  out  they  should 
have  a fresh  turf  daily  for  a few  days,  and  be  fed  on 
boiled  oatmeal  and  rice,  with  water  from  a pond,  in  a very 
shallow  dish,  as  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  swim  for  a 
fortnight,  for  which  time  the  goose  is  better  kept  under  a 
very  large  crate.  After  two  weeks  they  will  be  able  to 
shift  for  themselves,  only  requiring  to  be  protected  from 
very  heavy  rain  till  fledged,  and  to  have  one  or  two  feeds 
of  grain  daily,  in  addition  to  what  they  pick  up.  For 
fattening  they  should  be  penned  up  half-a-dozen  together 
in  a dark  shed  and  fed  on  barley-meal,  being  let  out 
several  hours  for  a last  bath  before  being  killed,  in  order 
to  clean  their  feathers. 


SERVANTS  OF  THE  HOUSE.— III. 

THE  COOK. 

In  small  households,  where  only  one  kitchen  servant  is 
kept,  the  duties  of  the  cook  comprise  those  which  devolve 
on  the  kitchen  and  scullery-maids  of  larger  establish- 
ments. Whether  the  domestics  be  few  or  many,  how- 
ever, the  cook’s  position  is  second  in  importance  to  none 
save  that  of  the  housekeeper. 

The  only  portion  of  housework  which  a cook  in  a 
moderate-sized  family  is  generally  expected  to  undertake 
is  the  cleaning  of  the  hall,  the  entrance,  and  the  dining- 
room— work  which  can  be  done  before  breakfast,  and 
consequently  without  hindrance  to  her  special  vocation  of 
cooking.  In  very  few  instances  will  a good  plain  cook 
consent  to  clean  boots  and  knives.  If  she  does,  a knife 
machine  is  generally  stipulated  for,  and  is  not  an  unrea- 
sonable request  when  the  interruption  knife-cleaning 
occasions  is  taken  into  consideration.  Cinder-sifting, 
likewise,  belongs  to  cook’s  work  in  small  families,  and  is 
much  facilitated  by  the  use  of  a patent  sifter,  of  which 
more  anon. 

The  principal  qualities  to  seek  in  a cook  are  early 
rising,  cleanliness,  punctuality,  and  sobriety.  Honesty 
is,  of  course,  essential  in  every  department  of  domestic 
service,  but  the  want  of  this  virtue  is  apt  to  display  itself 


in  cooks  less  in  acts  of  commission  than  of  omission. 
By  failing  to  make  the  most  of  the  stores  entrusted  to 
her  care,  or  by  disposing  of  articles  of  food  for  her  own 
profit,  what  is  indulgently  termed  ‘‘  want  of  economy  ” 
becomes  actual  dishonesty,  and  tends  considerably  to 
impoverish  the  means  of  employers.  Therefore,  in  taking 
the  character  of  a cook,  it  is  important  to  ascertain 
whether  she  has  the  practice  of  turning  every  article  of 
consumption — remnants,  &c. — to  the  best  account  for  her 
employer’s  sake.  A servant  that  possesses  such  know- 
ledge, and  is  willing  to  apply  it  to  its  right  use,  deserves 
better  wages  than  one  who  recklessly  squanders  her 
master’s  substance.  If  the  pounds  annually  saved  by  an 
intelligent  and  faithful  servant  were  remunerated  by  a 
reward  of  so  many  shillings,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
spirit  of  economy  would  be  more  often  displayed  than  is 
the  case  where  no  note  is  taken  of  similar  virtues. 

A great  point  would  be  gained  towards  securing  more 
efficient  cooks  than  now  usually  fill  situations  of  the  kind, 
if  every  mistress  of  an  establishment  would  prosecute  her 
inquiries  as  to  the  applicant’s  fitness  for  the  place  beyond 
the  regular  stereotyped  questions  relative  to  the  reasons 
for  leaving  the  last  situation,  wages,  &c.  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance— a satisfactory  account  of  moral  character  having 
been  given — the  employer  were  to  test  the  servant’s  know- 
ledge of  cooking  by  a few  practical  questions,  such  as  : 
How  long  do  you  make  up  your  fire  before  roasting? 
What  time  do  you  allow  for  boiling  a leg  of  mutton  of  a 
certain  weight  ? What  use  do  you  put  cold  vegetables 
to  ? What  do  you  do  with  bones  and  dripping  ? How 
much  fresh  meat  do  you  require  per  week  to  supply  soup 
in  a given  number  of  days  ? How  much  meat  do  you 
consider  should  be  consumed  weekly  in  the  kitchen  ? 
How  many  loaves  do  you  think  are  sufficient  for  a family 
of  so  many  persons  ? &c. 

By  similar  inquiries,  the  good  opinion  of  a well-informed 
servant,  far  from  being  diminished,  w’ould  increase  in 
favour  of  the  employer ; and  the  bane  of  ignorance  would 
cease  to  characterise  the  present  body  of  cooks  as  a 
class.  As  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  inexperienced 
employer  as  the  employed,  the  following  directions  are 
given. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  kitchen  fire.  A good  manager 
will  keep  the  winder  of  the  range  close  handy,  in  order  to 
enlarge  or  narrow  the  opening  according  to  the  culinary 
operations  required.  This  cannot  be  easily  done  if  the 
grooves  are  suffered  to  become  choked  with  cinders  and 
dust.  The  only  way  to  obviate  this  difficulty  is  never 
to  light  the  kitchen  fire  before  first  sweeping  out  every 
portion  of  fuel. 

A fire  for  roasting  requires  a somewhat  wider  opening 
than  the  length  of  the  joint  about  to  be  suspended  in 
front.  Meat  should  always  be  put  down  before  a “mend- 
ing fire  ” — that  is,  one  which  has  been  made  up  of  coals 
still  unconsumed.  It  is  bad  economy  to  throw  up  the 
cinders  for  a roasting  fire  until  the  joint  is  done.  A well- 
made  fire  should  burn  steadily  with  very  little  stirring 
until  the  joint  is  half  cooked,  when  the  meat-screen  or 
dripping-pan  should  be  moved  from  the  front  of  the  fire  ; 
the  lower  bars  of  the  range  should  be  thoroughly  raked 
out  from  dust,  the  burning  coals  should  be  brought  gently 
to  the  front,  and  the  back  filled  in  with  fresh,  surmounting 
the  top  with  a few  pieces  of  coke  and  small  lumps  of  coal 
mixed.  By  this  means  the  progress  of  the  joint  in  getting 
too  rapidly  cooked  on  the  outside  is  ai'rested.  and  gives 
the  heat  a chance  of  penetrating  to  the  centre.  A fire 
thus  made  will  burn  briskly  by  the  time  when  the  appe- 
tising browning  of  the  joint  is  needed.  Half  the  failures  in 
roasting  are  attributable  to  putting  a joint  down  before  a 
fierce  fire,  and  finishing  with  a slack  one. 

Slow  roasting  at  the  commencement  is  indispensable  to 
the  preservation  of  the  flavour  of  the  meat.  This  may  be 
effected  by  regulating  the  distance  from  the  fire.  About 
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fourteen  inches  will  be  found  a good  distance,  admitting 
of  the  joint  being  “neared,”  towards  the  end  of  the  cook- 
ing process. 

Fresh  killed  meat  requires  longer  to  roast  than  when 
“ hung.”  Meat  a little  frozen  should  be  put  into  cold 
water  till  thawed,  and  will  be  improved  by  being  hung  in 
the  kitchen  over-night.  This  rule  applies  especially  to 
Christmas  joints,  such  as  sirloin  of  beef,  and  turkeys  of  all 
sizes.  Fat  meat  takes  rather  longer  to  roast  than  lean ; 
about  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour  extra  on  a large 
joint  will  be  sufficient.  The  usual  time  allowed  for  roast- 
ing is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  to  every  pound,  ac- 
cording to  the  strength  of  the  fire  and  size  of  joint. 

Some  cooks  are  partial  to  frothing  their  roasts,  by  using 
flour.  A well-cooked  joint  needs  no  such  addition  to  its 
natural  appearance,  the  streaks  of  gravy  which  flow  from 
the  centre,  when  the  joint  is  well  done,  being  ornament 
sufficient.  If  any  flour  be  used,  it  should  be  very  lightly 
dusted  on  from  the  dredger,  about  half  an  hour  before  the 
joint  is  taken  up. 

Made  gravies  are  generally  considered  objectionable 
with  roast  meat.  Every  joint  should  be  made  to  supply 
its  gravy  in  its  own  trimmings.  Pieces  of  flap,  shanks  of 
mutton,  &c.,  which  are  not  usually  sent  to  table,  should 
be  put  into  a small  saucepan,  with  some  water  or  plain 
stock,  when  the  joint  is  set  down.  These  should  be  after- 
wards strained,  and  either  poured  over  the  burnt  ends,  or 
added  to  the  gravy  which  has  flowed  from  the  joint  into 
the  dripping-pan.  A pinch  of  burnt  sugar  will  supply  the 
browning.  The  best  gravy  of  all  for  roasts  is  that  which 
is  cleared  from  the  dripping  saved  from  a former  roast 
joint,  to  which  may  be  added  some  boiling  water  and  a 
little  salt.  Gravy  should  never  be  poured  over  a roast 
joint.  It  is  a good  plan  to  send  the  gravy  to  table  in  a 
sauce-boat,  or  tureen. 

Poultiy  requires  to  be  put  down  before  a brisk  fire,  and 
should  be  previously  lightly  dredged  with  flour,  and 
covered  with  clarified  beef  dripping.  Hares  will  eat  more 
tender  if,  for  the  first  half  hour  of  roasting,  they  are  basted 
with  salt  and  water  in  the  proportion  of  a dessert-spoonful 
of  salt  to  half  a pint  of  water.  When  basted  the  above 
time,  the  salt  and  water  should  be  removed,  and  fresh 
dripping  laid  in  the  pan.  Some  people  recommend  water 
and  salt  as  a first  basting  for  all  joints.  The  mixture  cer- 
tainly improves  the  colour  of  the  roast,  but  we  fancy  at 
the  cost  of  its  flavour,  the  salt  exciting  a too  hasty  flow 
of  the  gravy. 

Now  that  the  use  of  close  stoves  and  kitcheners  has 
become  so  general,  the  art  of  roasting  in  front  of  a fire  is 
in  danger  of  being  lost.  “ Roasting  in  the  oven,”  as  the 
new  method  is  termed,  to  be  successful,  requires  a jar  of 
boiling  water  to  be  put  into  the  oven  with  the  joint.  The 
steam  keeps  the  meat  from  becoming  dry  on  the  outside, 
and  prevents  the  objectionable  flavour  of  burnt  fat.  The 
water  should  not  be  removed  till  the  joint  is  ready  to 
brown.  This  practice  holds  good  for  all  baking  in  the 
side  ovens  of  the  07'dinary  kitchen-range. 

Boiling,  is  a more  simple  process  of  cooking  than  roast- 
ing, and  fails  generally  from  being  too  hastily  performed.  A 
steady  simmering  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  maintain  during 
this  mode  of  cooking,  for  which  purpose  cinders  mixed 
with  a little  coal,  and  the  refuse  from  the  trimmings  of 
vegetables  will  be  found  to  answer  best.  Boiling  is  not 
an  economical  method  of  dressing  meat,  if  the  liquor  in 
which  the  joint  is  boiled  is  afterwards  thrown  away ; 
therefore,  not  more  water  should  be  used  for  the  purpose 
than  will  just  cover  the  meat.  When  the  water  is  near 
boiling,  scum  will  rise  to  the  , surface,  and  should  be 
carefully  removed  as  fast  as  it  is  formed.  When  the  scum 
no  longer  rises,  the  pot  may  be  set  aside  to  simmer  until 
the  end.  Wrapping  meat  in  a cloth  and  boiling  in  milk 
or  lemon-juice  is  often  recommended  to  secure  a whiteness 
of  appearance,  but  no  mode  is  so  effectual  as  the  patient 
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removal  of  the  scum  itself  which  causes  the  unsightly 
aspect.  From  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour  per  pound 
of  meat,  will  not  be  found  too  long  to  boil  a joint  slowly  ' 
and  well. 

Cold  water  should  be  used  for  boiling,  whenever  the 
liquor  is  to  be  afterwards  converted  into  soup. 

All  kinds  of  fish  with  the  skin  on  should  be  put  into 
cold  water,  with  about  a dessert-spoonful  of  salt  to  a quart 
of  water.  Crimped  cod,  slices  of  salmon,  and  other  cut  fish, 
must  be  put  into  boiling  water  containing  the  above  pro- 
portion of  salt.  The  water  should  barely  cover  cut  fish. 
A whole  fish,  weighing  about  four  pounds,  will  take  about 
half  an  hour  to  cook,  after  the  water  has  come  to  a boil. 
Skimming  is  as  necessary  for  fish  when  boiling,  as  for 
meat.  As  soon  as  the  water  has  boiled,  the  cover  of  the 
fish-kettle  should  be  tilted  on  one  side,  to  prevent  the  skin 
of  the  fish  from  cracking.  Some  kinds  of  fresh-water  fish 
are  considered  to  be  improved  by  boiling  a few  herbs  in 
the  water,  such  as  sprigs  of  thyme,  bay-leaf,  &c.,  accord- 
ing to  taste. 

Frying,  being  an  expeditious  mode  of  cooking,  is  in 
general  favour  with  inferior  cooks,  but,  if  carefully  per- 
formed, is  both  economical  and  wholesome.  Of  all  modes 
of  cooking,  however,  none  are  so  liable  to  prove  unsatis- 
factory as  that  of  frying,  unless  the  nicest  discernment  is 
exercised  as  to  what  articles  will  fry  well,  or  not.  The 
chief  drawback  to  success  in  this  branch  of  cookery,  in 
England,  is  the  shape  of  the  ordinary  frying-pan.  Although 
one  is  constantly  told  in  cookery  books  that  “ frying  is 
simply  boiling  in  fat,”  the  vessel  in  which  the  process  is 
usually  performed  precludes  the  possibility  of  complete 
immersion.  In  France,  where  frying  is  most  successfully 
practised,  the  frying-pan  is  generally  from  seven  to  eight 
inches  deep,  rendering  the  first  principle  of  the  art  easy  to 
be  carried  out.  Too  little  fat,  insufficient  heat,  and  want 
of  careful  preparation,  are  apt  to  make  fried  dishes  in 
English  households  wasteful  and  indigestible. 

Before  putting  whatever  is  to  be  fried  into  the  pan, 
sufficient  fat  should,  if  possible,  be  put  into  the  vessel  to 
cover  the  article.  The  pan  should  be  scrupulously  clean. 
If  there  is  any  doubt  upon  this  score,  it  is  best  to  melt  a 
little  fat  in  it  over  the  fire,  and  wipe  the  pan  out  with  the 
fat,  which  should  afterwards  be  put  aside.  The  great  art 
of  good  frying  is  to  know  when  the  fat  is  hot  enough. 
This  may  be  ascertained  by  sprinkling  a few  drops  of 
cold  water  into  the  fat  when  supposed  to  be  nearly  boiling. 
If  the  water  hisses,  the  fat  is  hot  enough.  A piece  of 
bread  dipped  in  hot  fat  will  be  the  best  test  as  to  whether 
it  is  over-heated  or  not.  If  the  bread  just  browns, 
the  fat  will  do  ; if  it  blackens,  the  fat  should  be  thrown 
away,  as  it  will  destroy  whatever  is  put  in  it. 

It  is  essential  to  a good  colour  of  fried  food  that  the 
articles  should  be  perfectly  dry.  The  only  exception  to 
having  things  perfectly  dry  before  frying  is  parsley,  which, 
to  look  green  and  crisp,  should  be  shaken  through  cold 
water  immediately  before  it  is  plunged  into  the  pan. 

Lard  is  excellent  for  frying  fish,  and,  if  not  burnt,  may 
serve  for  several  times.  Beef  and  mutton  dripping  are 
better  for  meat.  Oil  is  much  used  by  foreigners,  but  if 
not  of  the  finest  quality  gives  a disagreeable  flavour  to 
viands.  Butter  is  the.  least  desirable  of  all  fats  for  the 
purpose,  on  account  of  the  salt  and  water  in  it ; and  it  has 
besides  a disposition  to  blacken,  unless  great  skill  be  used. 

Broiling  is  a favourite  mode  of  English  cookery,  and  is 
especially  adapted  to  our  taste  for  plain  meat.  In  order 
to  broil  successfully  the  gridiron  must  be  perfectly  clean. 
It  should  previously  to  being  used  be  heated  over  the  fire, 
and  wiped  between  the  bars  with  mutton  or  beef  suet,  or 
fat.  A clear  fire  is  needful,  but  not  necessarily  a large 
one.  The  gridiron  should  be  raised  slightly  at  the  back. 
A good  cook  will  never  leave  the  fire  when  broiling  is  in 
progress,  the  chief  art  being  to  keep  the  meat  constantly 
turned  in  order  to  prevent  the  pieces  from  settling.  F orks 
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should  never  be  used  for  turning  meat.  A small  pair  of 
steak  tongs  soon  defray  their  cost  in  the  amount  of 
nourishment  they  save.  If  a fork  iiutst  be  used,  the  cook 
should  avoid  sticking  it  in  the  prime  part  of  the  meat. 

Broiled  meats  should  not  be  sent  to  table  m gravy, 
still  less  should  the  meat  be  slashed  to  supply  a gravy. 
A little  pepper  and  salt,  just  before  removing  the  meat 
from  the  fire,  is  all  the  relish  usually  necessary.  The  plates 
and  dishes  cannot  well  be  too  hot  on  which  a broil  is 
served. 

The  above  are  the  simple  rudiments  of  plain  cooking, 
and  should  be  familiar  to  every  servant  who  undertakes 
a cook’s  situation  in  an  English  household.  It  is  not 
possible  here  to  give  full  details  of  the  duties  of  a cook, 
who  should,  however,  understand  the  making  of  pies, 
puddings,  pastry,  and  bread  in  general ; she  must  also 
know  how  to  prepare  sauces,  gravies,  and  soups  ; she 
must  be  competent  to  dress  vegetables,  and  prepare  all 
ordinary  herbs  ; she  is  to  know  the  value  and  importance 
of  her  stock-pot,  and  to  see  that  it  is  never  forgotten  ; 
she  is  expected  to  be  acquainted  with  the  most  effectual 
methods  of  keeping  provisions,  uncooked  or  cooked  ; she 
must  look  well  to  all  the  arrangements  of  her  larder, 
kitchen,  and  kitchen  utensils,  and  must  know  how  to 
serve  up  all  ordinary  dishes.  In  many  families  some 
of  the  duties  of  the  housekeeper  fall  to  the  cook’s  share 
of  work,  and  will  form  the  subject  of  another  chapter. 


DOMESTIC  SURGERY.— VII. 

TEETHING. 

The  Gums  and  Teeth. — The  proper  care  of  the  teeth 
as  organs  most  essential  for  the  preservation  of  health, 
cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  parents.  Many  of 
the  illnesses  of  childhood  are  directly  connected  with  the 
eruption  and  development  of  the  teeth  ; and  these  will  be 
more  particularly  referred  to  in  other  papers,  the  object  of 
the  present  article  being  only  to  point  out  those  facts  in 
connection  with  the  teeth  which  every  well-educated  father 
and  mother  should  be  acquainted  with.  Each  individual 
has  two  sets  of  teeth,  the  temporary  and  the  permanent ; 
the  former  being  contained  in  the  jaws  at  birth,  and  taking 
their  proper  positions  within  the  first  three  years  of  child- 
hood, the  latter  being  at  the  same  time  developed  in  the 
jaws  and  appearing  from  the  sixth  to  the  twenty-first  years. 
The  temporary  teeth  are  twenty,  and  the  permanent 
thirty-two  in  number.  In  the  illustration  (Fig.  23),  taken 
from  the  jaws  of  a child  of  from  six  to  seven  years 
old,  the  whole  of  the  temporary  teeth  are  seen  in  their 
proper  positions,  and  in  addition,  the  crowns  of  four  of  the 
permanent  teeth  have  appeared  through  the  gum  at  the 
back  of  the  temporary  set.  The  remaining  permanent 
teeth  are  those  embedded  in  the  jaws,  and  at  present  im- 
perfectly developed. 

The  teeth  of  the  two  jaws  correspond  in  number  and 
form,  and  the  temporary  teeth  are  as  follows  ; — In  the 
centre  of  each  jaw  are  four  cutting  or  incisor  teeth  ; on 
each  side  of  these  is  a pointed  canine  or  eye  tooth  ; and 
beyond  these  again  two  grinding  or  molar  teeth.  In  the 
permanent  set  the  teeth  are  of  course  larger,  and  are  the 
following  ; — There  are  four  incisors,  two  canine,  and  four 
small  pre-molar  or  bicuspid  teeth,  as  in  the  child  ; but,  in 
addition,  there  arc  on  each  side  three  large  grinding  or 
molar  teeth,  the  last  of  which  is  called  the  wisdom-tooth, 
from  its  being  cut  only  when  years  of  discretion  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  reached. 

The  period  at  which  each  tooth  makes  its  appearance 
through  the  gum  is  pretty  constant,  though  it  will  depend 
somewhat  upon  the  growth  and  health  of  the  child.  On 
an  average,  the  central  incisors  arc  cut  about  the  seventh 
month  ; the  lateral  incisors  from  the  seventh  to  the  tenth 
month  ; the  front  molars  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth 


month  ; the  canines  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  twentieth 
month  ; and  the  back  molars  from  the  eighteenth  to  the 
thirty-sixth  month.  The  permanent  teeth  appear  in  a dif- 
ferent order,  the  earliest  being  the  first  molars  ; and  these 
appear  in  the  sixth  year,  and  take  their  places  irnme- 
diately  behind  the  temporary  teeth.  The  two  middle 
incisors  are  cut  about  the  seventh  year,  and  these  neces- 
sarily displace  all  four  of  the  temporary  teeth ; the  two 
lateral  incisors  appear  in  the  eighth  year ; the  first 
bicuspids  in  the  ninth  year  ; the  second  bicuspids  in  the 
tenth  year ; the  canines  from  the  eleventh  to  the  twelfth 
year  ; the  second  molars  from  the  twelfth  to  the  thirteenth 
year ; and  the  wisdom-teeth  from  the  seventeenth  to  the 
twenty-first  year.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  above 
enumeration  applies  to  both  jaws,  but  that  the  teeth  of  the 
lower  jaw  are  usually  a little  earlier  in  their  appearance 
than  those  of  the  upper  jaw. 

Lancing  the  Gums. — When  an  infant  is  cutting  its  teeth 
its  mouth  is  hot,  and  the  gum  is  swollen  and  tender.  Great 
relief  may  be  afforded,  and  even  its  life  may  be  saved, 
should  it  be  subject  to  convulsions,  by  freely  lancing  the 
gums.  This  operation  should  of  course  be  performed  by 
a medical  man,  if  one  can  be  procured,  but,  in  case  of 
urgent  need,  a parent  would  be  justified  in  performing  it 
himself,  if  provided  with  a proper  instrument,  and  having 
some  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  gum-lancet  is  a steel 
instrument  of  the  shape  shown  in  Fig.  24,  and  may  be 
procured  of  any  surgical  instrument-maker.  In  lancing 
the  gums  of  the  lower  jaw  it  will  be  most  convenient  to 
have  the  infant  held  against  the  breast  of  a nurse,  and  in 
the  sitting  position,  when  the  operator,  sitting  or  kneeling 
in  front,  must  steady  the  jaw  with  the  left  hand,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  25,  and  with  the  right  make  a steady  cut 
on  the  top  of  the  inflamed  gum  down  to  the  crown  of  the 
tooth,  against  which  the  edge  of  the  lancet  should  be 
made  to  grate.  In  lancing  the  gum  of  the  upper  jaw,  the 
infant  may  be  most  conveniently  held  on  the  knees  of  a 
nurse,  and  with  the  head  fixed  between  the  knees  of  the 
operator,  who  can  then  lean  over  and  see  clearly  what  he 
is  about.  Lancing  of  the  gums  should  only  be  resorted  to 
when  the  tooth  makes  a prominence  through  the  gum,  and 
it  will  therefore  usually  make  its  appearance  in  a day  or 
two.  If,  however,  the  gum  has  been  lanced  a little  pre- 
maturely, no  harm  will  have  been  done,  the  gum  being 
more  yielding  after  than  before  the  operation,  and  the 
haemorrhage,  which  is  never  of  any  amount,  serving  to 
relieve  the  over-distension  of  the  part. 

Care  of  the  Teeth. — The  temporary  teeth  require  some 
supervision  on  the  part  of  the  parent,  as  the  child  is  too 
young  to  do  more  than  complain  if  he  is  in  pain.  Children 
who  have  suffered  much  from  infantile  diseases  almost  in- 
variably have  badly-developed  and  unsound  first  teeth,  but 
may,  if  well  cared  for,  grow  up  strong  and  vigorous,  and 
with  sound  permanent  teeth.  It  is  a common  error  to 
suppose  that  the  administration  of  medicine  has  caused 
the  early  decay  of  the  first  set,  or  the  unsightly  markings 
sometimes  present  on  the  second  set  of  teeth  ; whereas  it 
is  the  disease  for  which  the  remedies  were  given  which  has 
left  its  trace  behind.  The  molar  teeth,  both  of  the  first 
and  second  set,  are  most  liable  to  decay,  and  a child’s 
mouth  should  be  carefully  examined  from  time  to  time  to 
see  if  any  of  these  teeth  are  discoloured  or  hollowed  out. 
If  they  are,  the  child  should  be  at  once  taken  to  a dentist, 
to  have  the  diseased  tooth  stopped  before  it  becomes 
painful,  so  that  it  may  not  become  necessary  to  extract  it 
before  its  full  time.  As  the  permanent  molar  teeth  take 
up  their  position  behind  the  temporary  teeth,  it  is  most 
important,  for  the  full  development  of  the  jaw  and  the 
proper  arrangement  of  the  teeth,  that  the  temporary  teeth 
should  not  be  extracted  too  early.  At  the  same  time,  if 
the  jaw  should  be  small,  and  the  teeth  are  taking  up 
irregular,  and  perhaps  too  prominent  positions,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  extract  even  some  of  the  permanent  teeth  at 
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once,  in  order  to  allow  the  others  to  take  their  proper 
places.  For  this  purpose  a parent  should  consult  some 
respectable  dentist,  carefully  avoiding  all  unqualified 
practitioners,  and  should  be  careful  to  see  that  all  the 
directions  he  gives  are  carried  out,  and  particularly  that 
any  mechanical  arrangement  which  may  be  necessary  in 
order  to  bring  irregular  teeth  into  position,  is  fairly  and 
fully  attended  to. 

Later  in  life,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  cleaning  of  the 
teeth  with  tooth-brush  and  powder, 
or  soap,  it  is  well  to  pay  an  occasional 
visit  to  the  dentist  to  have  the  “ tartar,” 
or  earthy  matter  deposited  by  the 
saliva,  removed  from  the  front  teeth. 

Even  in  the  most  cleanly  mouths  this 
is  apt  to  collect  and  injure  the  gums, 
if  it  does  not  the  teeth  also ; and,  as  it 
is  very  tenacious,  it  requires  some 
skill  for  its  removal.  At  the  same 
time  the  dentist  should  be  requested  to 
inspect  all  the  teeth,  in  order  to  detect 
the  first  inroads  of  disease,  so  that 
by  careful  “ stopping  ” the  mischief 
may  be  arrested.  The  nature  of  the 
stopping  to  be  applied  in  each  case 
must  of  course  be  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  dentist,  but  a patient 
should  on  no  account  consent  to  the 
insertion  of  a cheap  “ amalgam  ” 
stopping  into  any  of  the  front  teeth, 
since  this  always  leads  to  great  dis- 
coloration of  the  teeth,  and 
consequent  disfigurement. 

When  toothache  supervenes 
upon  decayed  teeth,  recourse 
must  of  course  be  had  to  the 
dentist,  who  may,  in  favour- 
able cases,  contrive  to  save 
the  tooth  by  destroying  the 
nerve  and  then  carefully  stop- 
ping the  cavity.  Extraction 
is  the  last  remedy,  and  has  re- 
cently been  robbed  of  nearly 
all  its  horrors  by  the  intro- 
duction into  dental  practice 
of  the  administration  of  the 
nitrous-oxide  gas  as  an  anaes- 
thetic. This  gas,  when  care- 
fully administered  in  its  pure 
state,  has  the  power,  like 
chloroform,  of  rendering  the 
patient  perfectly  insensible, 
but  has  this  advantage  over 
chloroform,  that  the  insensi- 
bility is  much  shorter,  and 
that  recovery  from  its  influ- 
ence is  immediate,  and  unat- 
tended with  sickness.  Many 
dentists  are  in  the  habit  of 

administering  this  agent  for  all  cases  of  extraction  of  teeth, 
but  no  person  should  take  this,  or  any  other  anaesthetic, 
without  first  consulting  his  ordinary  medical  attendant. 

Toothache  is  perhaps  the  most  agonising  pain  to  which 
one  can  be  subject.  If,  from  circumstances,  immediate 
recourse  cannot  be  had  to  a dentist,  relief  may  sometimes 
be  obtained  temporarily  by  the  insertion  of  a pledget  of 
cotton-wool  soaked  in  laudanum  into  the  hollow  tooth, 
and  by  the  application  of  warm  fomentations  to  the  face. 
Several  specific  remedies  are  sold,  which  are  certainly  effi- 
cacious as  a temporary  application  in  cases  of  toothache, 
and  the  introduction  of  a few  drops  of  warm  laudanum 
into  the  ear  often  does  good.  The  formation  of  an  abscess 
around  a tooth  may  be  known  by  the  deep-seated  throb- 
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bing  pain  it  gives  rise  to,  and  the  extraction  of  the  tooth 
is  the  only  certain  way  of  obtaining  relief. 

False  Teeth  are  exceedingly  healthful,  by  supplying  the 
lost  power  of  mastication  ; and  no  one  who  has  lost  his 
back  teeth  should  hesitate  to  have  the  want  supplied  arti- 
ficially, both  for  his  own  comfort  and  also  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  front  teeth,  upon  which  an  undue  amount 
of  work  would  otherwise  be  thrown.  Artificial  teeth  can 
be  had  of  every  price,  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  we  would 
say,  avoid  an  unqualified  dentist,  whose 
cheap  teeth  would  be  dear  at  any  price, 
since  the  purchaser  would  have  no  com- 
fort in  wearing  them.  The  question  of 
the  necessity  for  extracting  the  stumps 
of  teeth  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of 
the  dentist ; but  if,  as  often  happens, 
it  is  advisable  to  remove  some,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  wait  some  weeks  be- 
fore the  model  of  the  mouth  can  be 
properly  taken  so  as  to  ensure  a proper 
fit.  One  caution  only  need  be  given 
with  regard  to  false  teeth,  that  they 
should  always  be  removable  at  will,  and 
should  invariably  be  removed  from  the 
mouth  when  the  wearer  goes  to  bed. 

Inflajnmatio7i  of  the  Tonsils  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  common  varieties  of 
“ sore  throat.”  The  sufferer  experiences 
pain  and  difficulty  in  swallowing,  and 
talks  with  a peculiar  thick  voice,  which 
is  very  characteristic.  On  looking 
into  the  throat  the  back  part 
of  it  is  seen  to  be  red  and 
inflamed,  and  the  tonsils  are 
found  to  be  almost  blocking 
up  the  passage.  If  there  is 
much  fever  and  constitu- 
tional disturbance  a medical 
man  should  be  consulted  at 
once,  but  the  best  domestic 
treatment  consists  in  fre- 
quently gargling  the  throat 
with  hot  milk  and  water,  and 
the  application  of  linseed- 
meal  poultices  round  the 
throat.  The  bowels  should 
be  thoroughly  relieved  with 
an  ordinary  aperient,  and 
the  patient  should  be  fed 
with  nourishing  food,  in  the 
form  of  soup  or  broth,  and 
will  probably  be  the  better 
for  a glass  or  two  of  port 
wine.  If  an  abscess  forms  in 
the  tonsil,  it  may  produce 
alarming  symptoms  of  suf- 
focation by  its  presence,  and 
a surgeon  should  be  at  once 
called  in  to  open  it.  An 
abscess  may  burst  of  itself  into  the  throat,  and  thus  give 
relief,  but  only  after  many  hours’  suffering. 

Enlarged  Tonsils  are  often  found  in  young  persons  of 
delicate  health,  and  give  a peculiarly  vacant  appearance  to 
the  countenance  by  obliging  the  sufferer  to  keep  the  mouth 
constantly  open,  and  to  breathe  heavily.  A more  serious 
consequence  of  enlarged  tonsils  is,  however,  the  effect 
upon  the  chest  produced  by  the  imperfect  admission 
of  air  to  the  lungs,  the  tendency  to  the  deformity  called 
“ pigeon-chest  ” being  common  in  these  cases.  The 
only  effectual  treatment  is  for  the  surgeon  to  remove  a 
portion  of  each  tonsil ; and  this  can  be  safely  done  even 
in  young  children. 
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OCCUPATIONS  ACCESSIBLE  TO 
WOMEN.— III. 

POSTS  OF  SUFiiRINTENDENCE  (continued from p.  151). 

In  our  last  article  on  the  employment  of  women,  we  fully 
considered  the  various  public  occupations,  under  Local 
Government  and  other  Boards,  now  accessible  to  them. 
The  private  posts  of  superintendence  of  a similar  kind 
are  innumerable,  and  open  a vast  field  of  usefulness, 
which,  alas  ! there  are  few  workers  at  present  capable  of 
filling  with  credit.  A recent  writer  on  this  subject,  to  whom 
we  are  largely  indebted  for  information,  says : “ There  is 
at  the  present  time  an  opening  for  at  least  two  thousand 
highly-trained  women,  as  superintendents  in  hospitals, 
public  and  private  training  schools  for  nurses,  cottage 
hospitals,  convalescent  homes,  and  the  like and  concludes 
by  saying  that  “the  only  obstacle  which  appears  to 
intervene  between  the  women  who  need  this  work  as  a 
means  of  livelihood  and  the  work  itself,  arises  from  two 
causes,  the  one  technical  and  the  other  moral : the  first, 
the  defective  preparation  for  the  work  of  life  ; and  the 
second,  that  want  of  earnestness  and  of  deliberate  deter- 
mination to  succeed  which,  in  itself,  conduces  so  much  to 
the  fulfilment  of  its  purpose.” 

In  entering  on  this  subject  we  must  also  bear  in  mind 
that  a woman  must  be  first  a nurse  or  teacher  herself,  and 
then  a superintendent  of  others.  After  efficient  training, 
the  special  qualifications  are  sound  judgment,  good  sense, 
tact,  sympathy,  and  the  self-reliance  required  for  ruling 
others  and  directing  their  work.  It  is  essential  to  a good 
superintendent  that  she  should  be  able  and  willing  to 
recognise  the  powers  of  her  subordinates,  and  endeavour 
to  make  the  regularity  of  her  work,  in  a measure,  in- 
dependent of  her  personal  direction.  This  is  peculiarly  a 
requisite  in  hospital  supervision,  which  is  the  branch  we 
propose  to  consider  first.  For  full  particulars  on  the 
subject  we  recommend  the  careful  study  of  the  exhaustive 
article  by  Miss  Nightingale, which  appeared  in  the  “Blue 
Book”  for  1867.  In  this  she  lays  down  a severer  course 
of  technical  apprenticeship  for  superintendents  than  for 
nurses.  On  them  depends  the  care  of  the  nurses,  their 
well-being  and  moral  tone ; and  this  of  itself  requires 
much  firmness  and  determination.  The  salaries  attached 
to  this  position  vary  greatly  at  present,  being  from  £ysi  to 
;i{jioo  per  annum,  with  board  and  lodging.  No  doubt, 
when  the  requirements  are  better  understood  and  filled, 
the  salaries  will  rise. 

The  same  rules  will  hold  good  in  cases  of  Superintendents 
of  Cottage  Hospitals.  Of  course,  in  this  case,  there  is  a 
greater  measure  of  responsibility,  as  the  superintendent 
has  no  resident  medical  officer  always  at  hand  to  refer 
to,  and  accordingly  must  use  her  own  best  judgment  in 
difficult  cases.  The  salaries  vary  from  £pzo  to  .^50,  with 
board  and  lodging. 

The  next  two  posts  of  superintendence  to  be  considered  are 
those  of  Matron  of  a Penitentiary  and  Superintendent  of  a 
Creche.  The  latter  may  be  thought,  at  first  sight,  thesimplest 
and  most  natural  occupation  in  the  world  for  a woman  ; 
but  in  reality  nothing  is  more  rare  than  a natural  talent 
for  managing  children.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  place 
like  a Foundling  Hospital,  where  practice  in  the  care  of 
babies  for  the  first  year  after  birth  can  be  obtained  ; but 
the  training  should  certainly  include  a stay  of  six  months 
in  a children’s  hospital.  A thorough  acquaintance  with 
that  charming  system  of  amusing  and  teaching  children, 
known  as  the  Kindergarten,  is  absolutely  necessary.  A 
bright-tempered,  cheery  young  woman,  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  years  of  age,  is  well  suited  to  the  post.  The  salaries 
vary  so  much,  it  is  difficult  to  mention  any  sum  as  a rule  ; 
board  and  lodging,  however,  are  nearly  always  included. 
The  Matron  of  a Penitentiary  requires  not  only  a strong 
inclination  for  her  work,  but  also  what  may  be  called 
an  absolute  “ vocation  ” for  it.  There  are  several  public 


institutions,  as  well  as  a few  private  ones,  for  the  re- 
formation of  women  ; and  the  salaries  paid  amount  in 
some  cases  to  £\oo  per  annum,  with  board  and  lodging. 
Widows  are  very  generally  preferred,  who  have  had 
much  experience  of  life  and  have  attained  middle  age  ; 
and  they  will  require  a tender  and  loving  heart,  and 
much  tact  in  the  position  they  undertake. 

The  Endowed  Schools’  Commission,  the  Public  Day 
Schools’  Company,  and  many  other  high  schools  which 
are  being  established,  offer  many  posts  of  superintendence 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  high-class  teachers.  A high 
standard  of  qualification  is  required,  and  such  salaries  are 
to  be  paid  as  women  have  never  yet  been  able  to  command, 
whatever  their  attainments.  The  most  important  of  the 
schools,  in  the  scheme  of  the  Endowed  Schools’  Com- 
mission, are  in  Middlesex.  The  pupils  will  number  from 
120  to  400  girls  ; and  the  gross  salaries  in  two  cases,  with 
fixed  salary,  pupils’  fees,  and  capitation  fees,  reach  the 
maximum  of  ^1,300  and  £2,000  ; and  in  six  other  cases 
give,  as  minimum  salaries,  ;^30o,  ;^3oo,  £i7S, 

£900,  and  ^1,100.  In  the  more  remote  counties  there  are 
many  schools  which,  by  the  same  authority,  are  to  yield 
salaries  of  £700  per  annum  in  six  cases,  and  .^300  to 
;{j4oo  in  eight.  Of  the  training  requisites  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  in  a chapter  on  education.  The 
Public  Day  Schools’  Company  have  opened  already  ten 
schools,  and  hope  that  in  a few  years  no  large  town  of 
5,000  inhabitants  will  be  without  its  high  school  for 
girls.  They  offer  salaries  of  about  .£300  a year  to  head- 
mistresses, and  find  it  most  difficult  to  obtain  suitable 
persons.  Thirty  is  considered  the  most  suitable  age,  and 
the  company  require  some  experience  and  a guarantee 
as  to  powers  of  teaching  and  as  to  attainments. 

The  post  of  Overseer  of  Women  in  Factories  has  lately 
been  opened  to  women.  A gentlewoman  has  been  em- 
ployed by  a well-known  firm  in  this  capacity,  with  much 
benefit  to  both  masters  and  employes ; and  the  example 
has  been  followed  by  some  of  the  large  shops  in  London 
where  large  numbers  of  girls  are  employed.  The  salary 
paid  was  over  £100  per  annum,  with  board  and  lodging. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  ladies  with  a small  income 
of  their  own,  ol  from  £^o  to  ;^5o  a year,  might  find 
remunerative  employment  and  useful  work  by  keeping  a 
Servants’  Home  and  Registry  Office  for  servants  out  of 
place.  Where  these  offices  of  an  inferior  order  flourish 
by  the  score  in  all  large  towns,  it  is  evident  that  a lady 
of  good  address  and  business  habits  would  soon  gain 
a good  position  in  keeping  a high-class  Registry  Office. 
The  Home,  of  eight  or  ten  beds,  in  connection  with  it, 
would  be  an  untold  blessing  for  young  servants,  but,  of 
course,  would  not  be  self-supporting — the  Registry  being 
the  remunerative  work. 

A small  demand  exists  for  Parish  Workers,  to  assist 
clergymen  of  the  Established  Church  in  the  secular  part  of 
their  duty — Evening  Classes,  Mothers’  Meetings,  Clothing 
Clubs,  Bible  Classes  for  Young  Women,  &c.  This  position 
would  be  a very  happy  one  for  many  a clergyman’s  widow 
or  daughter,  and  the  salary  of  £30  or  ^50  she  would 
obtain  would  keep  the  home  together,  while  for  the  want 
of  some  such  work  it  might  have  to  be  broken  up. 

Parochial  Mission  and  Bible  Women  are  two  other 
posts  open  to  women.  The  office  for  the  first  is  54,  Par- 
liament Street,  S.W.,  and  for  the  second,  13,  Hunter  Street, 
Brunswick  Square.  The  wages  earned  are  about  12s.  6d.  a 
week,  with  Saturday  and  Sunday  free. 

There  is  at  present  a demand  for  female  Instructors 
and  Demonstrators  in  Cookery.  The  two  classes  are 
quite  distinct,  as  the  latter  may  be  only  an  ordinary  cook, 
well  drilled  and  thoroughly  instructed ; but  the  former 
must  be  a woman  of  some  education,  tact,  and  resources, 
with  power  of  expressing  herself  clearly  and  intelligibly, 
and  of  answering  unforeseen  questions.  The  age  must  not 
be  under  twenty-one  nor  over  thirty  years  ; the  fee  at  the 
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School  of  Cookery,  Exhibition  Road,  South  Kensington, 
for  eight  or  ten  weeks’  instruction,  is  ;i^5. 

The  British  Ladies’  Female  Emigrant  Society  has 
sixteen  permanent  matrons  on  its  list  for  New  Zealand 
ships,  who  receive  about  ^30  for  each  voyage,  and 
los.  6d.  a week  when  waiting  for  a ship.  The  office  is  23, 
Fitzroy  Square,  W.  The  duties  are  not  menial,  but  a good 
deal  of  nursing  sometimes  falls  to  a matron’s  lot.  The 
post  of  Stewardess  on  large  vessels  is  also  well  paid,  and 
is  a comfortable  post  for  the  upper  class  of  domestic 
servants.  It  is,  however,  usually  filled — particularly  on 
Atlantic  ships — by  widows  of  mates,  third  officers,  and 
sometimes  captains  of  small  vessels  ; and  many  of  these 
poor  women  have  large  families  to  support. 

The  missionary  and  educational  work  in  India,  China, 
Africa,  the  Levant,  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  offers  avast 
and  most  interesting  field  to  young  women  of  intelligence, 
earnest  religious  opinions,  and  some  enterprise,  who  have 
few  home  ties,  and  are  quick  at  adapting  themselves  to  new 
conditions  of  life.  A great  qualification  is,  of  course, 
sound  health,  and  also  some  aptitude  for  learning  languages. 
In  India  the  work  is  divided  into  three  branches — viz,, 
teaching  in  schools  ; giving  instruction  to  native  ladies  in 
their  own  apartments,  called  Zenanas  ; and  lastly,  the 
practice  of  medicine,  by  those  who  are  duly  qualified.  For 
the  first  branch,  school-mistresses  of  some  little  experience 
and  pupil  teachers  are  required,  with  some  knowledge  of 
music  and  the  infant-school  system.  For  the  Zenana 
teaching,  tact,  good  temper,  and  pleasant  conciliating 
manners,  are  needful  for  successful  intercourse  with  the 
native  ladies.  A thorough  acquaintance  with  all  kinds 
of  needlework  is  very  acceptable  to  the  poor  shut-up  in- 
mates, and  offers  a diversion  in  their  monotonous  life. 
Communications  on  the  subject  may  be  addressed  to  the 
Secretaries  of  the  following  Societies  : — The  Indian  Female 
Normal  School  and  Instruction  Society,  Major  Black, 
136,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. ; the  Society  for  Promoting 
Female  Education  in  the  East,  Miss  Webb,  267,  Vauxhall 
Bridge  Road,  S.W. ; English  Mission  School,  Grand  Cairo, 
Miss  M.  Whateley,  267,  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road,  S.W.; 
the  Ladies’  Association  of  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel,  Miss  Bullock,  19,  Delahay  Street,  S.W.  ; 
and  many  other  similar  societies,  the  addresses  of  which 
may  be  obtained  in  the  London  Directory,  in  connection 
with  the  Presbyterian  and  Church  of  Scotland  Missionary 
Societies. 

The  Ladies’  Sanitary  Association,  22,  Berners  Street ; the 
National  Health  Society,  44,  Berners  Street;  and  various 
other  societies,  give  occasional  employment  to  persons  as 
Lecturers  on  Physiology,  Hygiene,  and  Domestic  Economy ; 
and  a moderate  remuneration  may  be  earned  by  those 
thoroughly  at  home  on  the  subject-matters  of  the  lectures. 
This  cannot,  however,  be  considered  a permanent  employ- 
ment, and  to  be  supporting  would  have  to  be  followed  in 
conjunction  with  some  other  pursuit. 

The  position  of  Secretary  to  the  various  Institutions, 
more  or  less  connected  with  women’s  affairs,  which  have 
lately  arisen,  has  opened  a new  employment  to  highly- 
qualified  persons,  whose  salaries  vary  from  to  ^200 
per  annum,  in  some  cases  including  board  and  lodging. 
The  power  of  arranging  and  conducting  committee 
meetings,  a knowledge  of  book-keeping,  and  strict  business 
habits,  in  addition  to  tact,  self-possession,  and  punctuality, 
are  the  requirements  for  the  post. 

The  situations  of  Lady  Housekeepers  and  Companions 
comprise  a vast  number  of  offices,  on  which  only  sug- 
gestions can  be  made.  They  include  Housekeepers  at 
Judges’  Lodgings,  Dames’  Houses  at  Eton,  Boys’  Schools 
and  Colleges,  and  in  Public  Offices.  In  addition  to  these 
are  private  situations  as  companions,  housekeepers,  chape- 
rones, persons  having  the  care  of  invalids,  and  travelling 
companions  or  lady  couriers.  These  posts  are  generally 
overstocked,  in  consequence  of  the  small  amount  of 


qualification  required,  except  the  last,  which  needs  some 
acquaintance  with  foreign  languages  and  continental 
travel.  In  the  other  positions  nothing  definite  is  neces- 
sary. 

The  last  post  of  superintendence  we  shall  notice  is 
one  which  has  been  lately  suggested,  of  Nursery  Super- 
intendent. The  practice  of  engaging  ladies  as  head 
nurses  in  large  establishments  is  much  on  the  increase, 
and  even  in  small  ones  many  mothers  are  thankfully 
acknowledging  the  benefit  of  an  educated,  intelligent,  and 
refined  help  in  bringing  up  their  children.  In  India 
especially  this  plan  has  met  with  warm  encouragement, 
Indian  residents  being  only  too  delighted  to  treat  the 
lady  as  an  equal,  and  to  be  relieved  from  the  infinite 
anxiety  of  trusting  native  servants  to  the  extent  they  are 
compelled  to  do  at  present. 


THE  HOUSEHOLD  MECHANIC.— X. 

BLINDS. 

Fig.  60  shows  the  commonest  form  of  blind — the  com- 
mon roller  blind.  It  is  almost  too  well  known  to  need 
description.  The  roller.  A,  is  made  from  a square  strip  of 
one  and  a quarter  or  one  and  a half  inch  wood,  with  the 
corners  planed  off  until  the  piece  is  octagonal.  On  one 
end,  usually  the  right  hand,  is  fasened  a little  grooved 
wheel,  B,  and  through  the  centre  of  both,  the  pivot,  c,  a 
piece  of  stout  iron  or  steel  wire,  is  driven.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  roller  a similar  pivot  is  driven  through  a sort 
of  flange,  D,  which  is  just  to  keep  the  blind  from  running 
over  the  end.  The  pivots  at  each  end  are  supported  in 
two  brackets,  of  hard  wood  or  metal,  something  like  E F, 
one  having  only  a hole,  as  F,  through  it,  the  other  a hole 
and  an  oblique  cut  from  the  top,  into  which  to  drop  the 
pulley-end  pivot,  after  the  other  pivot  has  been  thrust  into 
the  hole  F.  Over  the  pulley  B an  endless  cord,  G,  runs, 
which  cord  also  runs  round  the  pulley  H,  which  may  be 
fastened  in  any  convenient  position  on  the  side  of  the 
window-frame.  This  pulley  is  in  a small  brass  frame, 
which  works  in  the  slide,  I,  the  back  of  which  is  formed 
into  steps  like  a ratchet.  Into  this  a spring  on  the  frame 
of  H catches,  and  in  such  a manner  as  to  allow  the 
frame  to  slide  downwards  only.  The  object  of  this 
movement  is  the  tightening  of  the  cord,  G,  in  order  to 
keep  the  blind  wherever  it  is  wanted.  The  material 
of  which  the  blind  is  composed  is  tacked  to  the  wooden 
roller,  and  in  a wide  hem  at  the  bottom  a lath  is  slipped, 
and  a tassel  and  cord  are  fastened  to  the  middle  with 
a screw-ring,  for  the  convenience  of  pulling  the  blind 
down.  This  form  of  blind,  however,  has  many  disadvan- 
tages ; for  instance,  as  its  firmness  is  dependent  on  friction 
entirely,  it  is  subjected  to  an  unusual  amount  of  strain  at 
its  working  parts,  which  working  parts  are  often  of  too 
soft  a material  and  of  too  hasty  a manufacture.  The  pro- 
cess of  pulling  up  is  also  tedious  and  inconvenient,  the 
edges  of  the  slide,  1,  often  scratching  the  fingers.  It  is  not 
wonderful,  therefore,  that  many  devices  have  been  thought 
of  and  patented  to  remedy  these  evils.  We  illustrate  one 
of  these  plans,  not  as  being  superior  to  many  we  have  seen, 
but  simply  to  show  the  principle  on  which  they  are  most 
of  them  based,  it  being  quite  impossible  to  mention  all. 
Fig.  61  shows  a front  view  of  this  arrangement.  The 
frame,  A,  is  screwed  on  to  the  window-frame,  in  the  same 
position  as  the  wood  brackets  before  mentioned,  and  has 
in  its  edge  a hole  at  C,  to  carry  the  blind  pivot.  So  far, 
there  is  no  material  difference.  The  roller  is  also  just  the 
same,  but  at  each  end  it  is  let  into  a hollow  iron  end, 
which  terminates  in  a pivot  fitting  into  the  hole  C.  On 
the  end  of  this  box  is  a sort  of  drum,  D,  and  further  out 
still  a rachet-wheel,  E (Figs.  62  and  63).  Round  the  edge 
of  this  rachet-wheel  is  found  a sort  of  band  of  brass, 
which  is  hinged  to  the  bracket.  A,  at  F,  and  in  this  band 
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is  a small  drop  tooth,  which  takes  into  the  rachet.  The 
lower  end  of  the  bana  terminates  in  a projection,  H,  in 
which  is  a small  hole.  The  bracket  supporting  the  other 
end  of  the  roller  (Fig.  64)  is  quite  simple,  the  catch  A 
falling  over  the  oblique  slit  by  its  own  weight,  thereby 
preventing  the  pivot  from  jumping  out  of  its  place. 

Now  suppose  we  have  the  blind 
coiled  round  the  roller,  as  in  the  last 
case,  and  slipped  into  its  place  in 
the  brackets,  the  band  G falls  over 
the  rachet,  which  cannot  move  be- 
cause of  the  tooth  in  G.  Fasten  a 
thin  cord  to  the  hole  in  the  side  of 
the  drum,  and  pass  it  through  the 
eye,  H,  and  let  a sufficient  length 
hang  down.  The  stick  in  the 
bottom  of  the  blind  requires  to  be 
heavier  than  usual,  because  its 
weight  has  to  bring  the  blind  down. 

To  let  the  blind  down,  take  hold 
of  the  string,  i,  and  raise  it  back- 
ward, as  shown  in  Fig.  63.  This 
will  bring  up  the  band  G,  and  with 
it  release  the  tooth  from  the  ratchet ; 
and  the  cord,  being  allowed  to  slip 
through  the  fingers  will  be  coiled 
on  the  drum  by  the  descent  of  the 
blind.  To  draw  it  up  it  is  only 
necessary  to  pull  the  string, 

I,  thereby  drawing  from  the 
drum  the  cord  coiled  on  it, 
the  back  of  the  teeth  in  the 
ratchet  raising  up  the  little 
catch  in  G;  which  falls  into 
its  place  by  its  own  weight. 

When  all  the  cord  is  drawn 
off  the  drum,  the  blind 
should  exactly  reach  the 
top,  so  that  the  possibility 
of  over-winding  the  blind 
is  prevented.  No  tassel  is 
necessary  to  this  arrange- 
ment. 

The  spring  blind  consists 
of  a hollow  cylinder  of  metal 
(tin-plate),  in  which  a spiral 
spring  is  coiled.  The  act  of 
pulling  down  the  blind  by  the 
tassel  winds  up  the  spring;  but 
a spring  lever  catch  falls  into 
a ratchet  at  one  end,  and  pre- 
vents it  from  flying  up  again. 

The  lever  is  pulled  up  by  a 
string  fastened  to  it,  and  the 
blind  goes  up.  It  is  necessary 
to  steady  it  up  with  the  tassel, 
to  prevent  too  sudden  jerks. 

We  now  come  to  the  most 
elaborate,  though  decidedly 
the  most  complete  of  all — the 
Venetian  blind.  This  consists 
of  a series  of  thin  flat  laths, 
the  full  length  of  the  width  of 
the  window  sashes,  and  about 

three  inches  wide,  suspended  by  means  of  tapes  at  about 
two  inches  apart.  The  laths  are  capable  of  being  turned 
obliquely,  either  outwards  or  inwards,  or  of  being  alto- 
gether raised  out  of  the  way.  The  advantage  of  thus 
being  able  to  modify  the  light  afforded,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  free  ventilation  between  the  laths  is  in  no  degree  im- 
peded, is  such  as  to  need  no  comment  or  recommendation. 

The  method  by  which  these  varied  required  adjustments 
are  attained  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Fig.  65,  which 


shows  a two-tape  light  Venetian  blind.  A series  of  thin 
laths  are  strung  by  means  of  tapes,  D,  at  intervals  cf 
about  two  inches  as  before  stated.  The  bottom  lath,  c, 
being  much  thicker  and  stronger  than  the  others,  and 
the  top  lath,  B,  the  same.  The  wide  tapes  run  from  the 
the  top  lath,  B,  to  the  bottom,  c,  on  both  sides,  and  hold 
the  thin  laths  in  their  places  by 
means  of  thin  tapes  sewn  to  the 
wide  ones  alternately  on  the  right 
and  left  edges.  From  one  edge  of 
the  lath  B,  on  the  outside  of  the 
tapes  D D,  are  two  wide  tapes  run- 
ning up  to  the  top  board.  A,  and 
round  two  wide  pulleys,  E E,  in 
it  to  the  other  edge,  so  making  a 
triangular  sling,  which  suspends  the 
top  lath  from  which  the  whole  set 
hangs.  The  board  A is  screwed  to 
the  lintel  or  top  of  the  window- 
frame.  By  referring  to  the  end  view. 
Fig.  66,  the  whole  plan  by  which 
the  laths  are  turned  obliquely  to 
diminish  or  increase  the  admission 
of  light,  will  be  evident,  by  pulling 
the  cord  H on  either  side.  So  far 
for  the  adjustment ; now  we  have  to 
show  the  drawing  up.  The  limit 
of  length  to  which  theblind  descends 
is,  of  course,  the  length  of 
the  tapes,  D D,  but  by  rais- 
ing the  bottom  lath,  c,  by 
means  of  cords  passing 
through  holes  in  each  lath, 
or  behind  the  tapes,  D,  each 
successive  lath  takes  up 
the  one  above  it,  until  the 
whole  are  accumulated  in  a 
bundle  at  the  top  of  the 
window,  all  being  supported 
on  the  thick  bottom  one,  C. 
The  cords  which  accom- 
plish this  end  pass  from  the 
board,  C,  to  which  they  are 
knotted,  up  through  a hole 
in  each  lath  to  the  fixed 
board.  A,  over  small  pulleys, 
K K,  in  this  board,  and  thence 
to  each  end  of  this  board,  and 
down  over  a pair  of  pulleys,  L, 
to  the  hand  at  I.  The  two,  or, 
in  other  cases,  three  or  more, 
cords  are  here  knotted  together 
to  prevent  the  laths  going  up 
one  side  at  a time,  instead  of 
quite  horizontally,  as  they 
should  do.  The  blind  is  fast- 
ened up  by  winding  the  cords 
round  two  hooks  in  the  win- 
dow-frame. I 

Lately  iron  Venetian  blinds 
have  been  introduced  and  pa- 
tented. One  of  their  merits  is 
stated  to  be  greater  lightness, 
being  made  of  metal  not  thicket 
than  ordinary  note-paper.  The  laths,  too,  never  break  or 
splinter.  Being  japanned  in  place  of  being  painted,  they 
are  brighter,  more  easily  cleaned,  and  the  expense  of  re- 
painting is  avoided.  They  go  into  less  than  half  the 
space  when  drawn  up  than  wijoden  lath  blinds,  thus 
allowing  more  light  to  penetrate  into  the  room  from  the 
top  of  the  window,  and  do  not  look  as  clumsy  as  the 
wooden  blinds.  They  will  not  take  fire,  and  impart  a 
cheerful  appearance  to  the  room. 
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CHILDREN’S  DRESS.— IV. 

CLOTHING  FOR  INFANTS  [continued  from  f.  119). 

Short-coating  the  Baby. — There  are  two  important 
things  that  never  should  be  forgotten  in  dressing  infants 
and  children  : neither  to  load  them  with  clothes,  nor 


swells  round  it,  often  the  occasion  of  weak  joints  and 
thick  and  unshapely  limbs  in  after  life.  Up  to  a year  old, 
the  little  knitted  sock  all  of  soft  wool  is  the  best  foot- 
covering for  the  infant  human  being.  After  that,  when 
the  child  begins  to  walk  a little,  and  toddles  from  chair 
to  chair,  a similar  knitted  sock,  with  a cork  sole  to  it,  is 


to  let  them,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
exposed  to  cold  insufficiently  pro- 
tected. With  a young  child,  care 
to  shield  it  from  draughts  and  to 
wrap  it  in  a comfortable  cloak, 
and  not  to  expose  it  to  inclement 
weather,  is  most  necessary.  Over- 
heating clothing  weakens  children, 
and  by  causing  profuse  perspira- 
tion, predisposes  them  to  take  cold. 

Golds  are  the  commencement  of 
all  kinds  of  diseases,  and  some- 
times establish  a permanent  con- 
stitutional derangement.  Secondly, 
the  clothes  of  babies  and  little 
children  should  never  restrict  them. 

All  strings  and  buttons  should  be 
loose  ; bodies,  waists,  and  arm-holes  roomy.  There  must 
be  no  compressing  ligatures  anywhere.  Boots,  such  as 
we  often  see  adopted  for  babies,  are  unfit  for  them.  The 
shoemaker  produces  a narrow  case  that  cramps  up  the 
little  creature’s  toes,' and  deforms  them  ; it  is  tightly  laced 
up  the  middle,  and  ciUelly  confines  the  ankle,  that  actually 


all  that  is  needed.  As  soon  as  it 
begins  to  get  about  on  its  feet  let 
it  have  little  shoes — very  small 
pieces  of  silk,  merino,  or  llama  will 
make  a baby’s  quilted  shoes.  Place 
a piece  of  thin  flannel  next  the  silk, 
and  line  with  cambric  muslin  ; tack 
all  together,  and  quilt  it.  Any 
shoemaker  will  cut  the  mother  a 
pattern  for  its  shoe,  and  also  a pair 
of  cork  or  thin  soft  leather  soles 
for  them.  It  is  easy,  and  takes 
little  time  to  make  such  a pair  of 
shoes.  They  must  be  bound  with 
ribbon  round  the  top  and  straps  ; 
have  buttons  on  the  straps,  and 
rosettes  on  the  toes.  Many  ladies 
make  such  shoes  for  fancy  bazaars.  When  the  child  is 
carried  out,  a little  pair  of  woollen  gaiters,  with  soles, 
must  be  drawn  over  the  shoes  and  up  the  legs.  When  the 
baby  begins  to  walk  out  of  doors,  let  it  have  easy  black 
kid  shoes  with  straps ; these  may  be  followed  by  very 
loose  cashmerq, 
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It  is,  generally  speaking,  an  unthrifty  plan  for  a young 
mother  to  cut  up  her  baby’s  long  robing  and  underskirts 
to  short-coat  it.  If  her  family  increase,  these  long  gar- 
ments will  be  ready  for  new  visitors,  and  it  only  takes  two- 
thirds  of  the  material  to  make  the  little  frocks  and  petti- 
coats afterwards.  It  is  one  comfort,  where  economy  is 
needed,  to  know  that  the  expense  of  clothing  the  first 
baby  will  cover  the  cost  of  two,  or  even  three  more,  and 
the  first  trouble,  too,  will  be  sufficient  for  all  ; and  only  a 
few  renewals  will  be  wanted  in  the  wardrobe.  The  expe- 
diency of  keeping  the  flannels  is  doubtful,  because  new 
flannel  is  better  than  old  for  this  purpose. 

There  is  a better  way  of  making  babies’  flannels  than 
either  of  those  we  have  yet  given  ; but  many  mothers 
object  to  the  pleated  flannel  body  as  too  warm  and 
weakening  for  the  infant.  The  body  is  a plain  piece, 
fifteen  inches  long  and  eight  wide ; double  it  in  half  the 
narrow  way  at  A A,  Fig.  55,  and  cut  out  the  half  circles  for 
arm-holes  at  B B.  Bind  it  all  round  with  white  ribbon  or 
flannel  binding,  and  after  the  skirt  has  been  added,  sew 
on  strings  at  c C C,  about  three  inches  from  the  edge,  and 
the  other  side  at  the  edge  at  D D D.  This  allows  the 
body  to  wrap  over  in  front.  The  back  breadth  of  the 
skirt  of  the  flannel  is  gored  away  each  side  to  six  and  a 
half  inches  at  the  top — the  half  being  allowed  for  the  skirt 
seam — and  the  front  breadth  to  nine  and  a half  inches. 
The  front  breadth  is  split  open  down  the  centre.  The 
two  breadths  of  flannel  are  run  and  felled  together  before 
this  slit  is  made.  Next  bind  it  all  round,  waist  and 
all,  then  sew  the  waist  of  the  flannel  to  the  waist  of 
the  body.  Tie  the  skirt  together,  with  ends  of  ribbon 
sewn  on  for  the  purpose.  Flannel  can  be  bought  with 
the  edge  worked  with  coloured  silk  to  use  for  babies’ 
clothing. 

The  cape  of  the  baby’s  cloak  must  also  be  used  alone 
when  the  child  is  short-coated.  Most  likely  the  entire 
cloak  will  require  remaking  and  cleaning  for  a new  baby, 
and  therefore  it  is  well  to  wear  out  the  cape  in  this 
manner. 

Short  frocks,  or,  as  they  are  called,  three-quarter  frocks, 
which  are  first  used  for  babies,  measure  about  half  a yard 
long  in  the  skirt,  and  are  added  to  eight-inch  deep  bodies. 
After  a month  or  two,  a few  more  tucks  are  run  in  these 
skirts,  to  enable  the  child  to  walk  freely.  The  “short 
coat  ” of  a delicate  infant  should  be  five-eighths  long  in 
the  skirt  in  cold  weather ; and  their  reduction  in  length 
should  be  very  gradual. 

Plain  muslin  frocks  neatly  hemmed  are  quite  sufficient 
for  short  frocks,  but  where  it  is  desired  to  have  them 
handsomer  in  appearance,  they  may  be  made  like  long 
frocks  as  regards  the  embroidery. 

Both  for  the  three-quarter  dresses  and  the  quite  short 
ones,  many  mothers  use  pretty  light  fine-printed  cambrics 
or  white  pique  ; or,  in  winter,  merino  or  plaid.  All  babies’ 
frocks  are  now  completely  gored  on  both  sides  of  the 
front  breadth,  which  is  set  into  the  body  perfectly  plain 
at  the  waist.  The  back  breadth  may  be  plain,  and  set 
into  the  waist  gathered.  Two  widths  generally  suffice  to 
form  an  infant’s  dress,  but  should  more  be  employed,  the 
side  one  would  also  be  sloped  away  in  the  seams  toward 
the  front. 

A very  handsome  frock  for  a baby  may  be  made  of 
muslin,  the  gored  front  breadths  made  of  rows  of  machine 
tucks  upright,  and  placed  between  bars  of  embroidered 
insertion.  This  entablicr  front,  as  it  is  called,  is  edged  all 
round  with  insertion,  outside  which  there  is  a robing  of 
vandyked  work,  also  carried  all  round,  and  forming  a 
robing  continued  from  the  braces  on  the  body.  These 
braces  go  straight  across  the  back  of  the  body  like  a 
berthe,  as  shown  in  Fig.  51.  The  back  of  the  body  is 
simply  plain,  a little  full,  and  drawn  slightly  at  the  neck 
and  waist  into  the  worked  bands.  It  is  a plain  unsloped 
piece  of  muslin.  All  round  the  hem  of  the  skirt  there 


is  a deep  embroidered  flounce.  The  front  of  this  dress  is 
shown  in  the  illustration  marked  Fig.  50.  A frock  made 
of  very  fine  Swiss  muslin,  with  Swiss  muslin  or  lace 
trimmings,  is  an  elegant  dress,  either  run  with  blue 
ribbon  under  every  part  of  the  insertion  or  worn  over 
a blue  sarcenet  slip.  A sash  can  be  tied  behind  of 
pinked-out  blue  gros  grains,  bows  to  correspond  should 
tie  up  the  shoulders,  and  silk  or  fine  thread  lace  socks 
and  blue  silk  quilted  shoes  cover  the  little  feet.  Silk 
quilted  shoes  are  very  soft,  comfortable,  and  pretty  for  a 
baby’s  best  wear  up  to  a year  and  a half  old. 

Winter  frocks  for  children  short-coated  are  exceedingly 
pretty  made  of  plaid.  The  Rob  Roy — that  is,  scarlet  and 
black  ; the  Robertson,  also  scarlet  and  black,  dice  of 
scarlet  and  white ; and  the  scarlet  Stuart  plaid,  are  particu- 
larly appropriate  for  children.  So  is  the  dress  Stuart,  the 
scarlet  plaid,  in  which  a little  green,  yellow,  and  black  is 
mixed,  mounted  on  a white  ground.  Fig.  52  illustrates  a 
pretty  way  of  making  a boy’s  frock  of  this  plaid.  A yard 
and  a half  makes  a child’s  frock.  Cut  the  body  and  sleeves 
first,  using  about  a quarter  of  a yard  for  the  purpose ; fold 
the  rest  in  half.  The  front  width  is  gored  on  both  sides 
to  about  eight  inches  across  the  waist.  For  a boy’s  frock 
gore  a little  off  each  side  of  the  back  also,  but  not  for  a 
girl’s  frock.  Cut  the  front  breadth  in  half  where  the 
slanting  pattern  is  observed.  Mitre  one  side  and  bind  it 
with  black  ribbon,  velvet,  or  braid.  Bind  the  under  edge 
straight,  to  prevent  its  fraying.  Sew  the  mitred  edge 
about  an  inch  over  the  other,  and  put  a small  black  or  a 
gilt  button  in  every  scollop.  The  mitres  continue  up  the 
body.  The  body  is  piped  at  the  top  and  the  mitres  added. 
The  sleeves  are  plain,  and  mitred  bands  are  laid  round 
them  with  lappet  ends  behind,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 
The  belt  is  mitred,  and  so  is  the  sash  of  two  short  ends 
and  four  bows  and  a knot.  The  edge  of  the  skirt  is  merely 
hemmed.  Lace  must  be  tacked  round  the  top  and  sleeves 
of  this  and  all  coloured  frocks. 

Fig.  53  is  suitable  for  a girl  or  boy.  It  may  be  made 
of  cambric  or  very  fine  mull-muslin.  The  tucks  on  the 
body  are  very  fine : the  sleeves  are  a straight  piece  of 
muslin,  which  is  tucked  before  it  is  cut  into  shape.  The 
skirt  has  a deep  hem,  and  from  eight  to  ten  small  tucks 
above  it.  The  neck  and  sleeves  are  finished,  with  lace  or 
edging. 

Fig.  48  is  a baby  girl’s  short  frock.  The  tunic  and 
lower  part  of  the  bodice  can  be  made  of  plaid,  and  the 
rest  of  the  frock  of  plain  cashmere.  It  is  also  pretty  if 
with  the  tunic  and  corset  of  grey  cashmere  and  the  petti- 
coat and  bodice  top  of  scarlet.  The  tunic  is  gored  quite 
plain  to  the  waist  in  front,  and  slightly  gored  at  the  sides 
of  the  back,  which  is  pleated  at  the  waist.  The  edge  is 
mitred  and  bound  with  black  braid.  The  petticoat  is  only 
a piece  put  on  under  the  mitres  of  either  plain  scarlet 
cashmere  or  with  upright  small  pleatings.  The  top  of 
the  body  and  sleeves  are  scarlet,  plain,  or  pleated,  accord- 
ing to  the  petticoat.  For  a dress  frock  blue  llama  over 
white  alpaca  is  very  pretty,  and  the  alpaca  petticoat 
trimmed  with  two  rows  of  blue  ribbon.  Instead  of  the 
mitred  edge  two  rows  of  white  ribbon  can  be  used  to  trim 
the  tunic,  or  instead  of  two  plain  rows  a twisted  row,  like 
Fig.  49.  The  tunic  must  of  course  correspond  with  the 
petticoat  in  the  style  of- trimming,  only  blue  trimming  is 
laid  on  the  white,  and  white  on  the  blue. 

In  winter,  children  from  the  time  they  are  short-coated 
generally  wear  a pelisse  made  exactly  like  a frock  with  a 
high  body  and  long  sleeves,  and  a cape  and  collar  of  the 
same  material.  The  capes  are  deep,  and  reach  below  the 
waist.  Black  velveteen,  grey  or  blue  merino,  are  very 
suitable  for  such  a purpose.  Trim  velveteen  with  a broad 
military  braid  and  a narrow  one  of  the  same  colour  as 
the  pelisse,  and  a row  of  buttons  down  the  front.  Merino 
pelisses  look  best  when  trimmed  with  quilted  silk  of  the 
same  colour ; but  many  people  use  white  worsted  braid 
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i for  such  a purpose.  In  very  cold  weather  the  pelisse  can 
I be  worn  over  the  frock,  which  is  generally  removed. 

:[  The  modern  fashion  of  pelisses,  such  as  we  have 
described,  made  in  velveteen  of  various  colours  (dark  rich 
ones  being  preferable  to  lighter  tints,  and  more  suitable, 
especially  in  London,  for  winter  use),  and  handsomely 
I trimmed  with  fur,  is  an  excellent:  one,  and  is  a style  likely 
to  return  frequently  to  fashion.  These  fur  borderings  can 
be  obtained  at  all  prices  and  widths  ; and  will  be  found  to 
contribute  additional  warmth.  It  must  ever  be  re- 
j membered,  in  the  clothing  of  an  infant  that,  while 
the  pressure  of  heavy  cumbrous  clothing  is  to  be 
I avoided,  as  oppressive  and  fatiguing  both  to  the  child 
and  the  nurse  who  carries  it,  still,  as  long  as  it  can  take 
! no  sort  of  exercise,  the  blood  circulates  but  feebly,  and 
' the  heart  being  weak  in  its  action,  the  vital  heat  must 
be  kept  up,  both  by  warm  food,  and  warm,  though  light, 
clothing. 

Ruby  velveteen  trimmed  with  grey  imitation  Chinchilla 
fur  is  a very  handsome  mixture.  To  match  the  pelisse, 
the  head-dress  for  a girl  is  a little  drawn  bonnet  of  the 
same  material,  edged  with  the  fur  ; while  for  a boy  a 
little  round  cap  or  hat  is  suitable — the  shape  for  which 
may  be  purchased  at  any  milliner’s — covered  at  home 
with  the  velveteen,  and  trimmed  round  the  brim  with  fur, 
like  the  bonnet. 

Little  out-of-door  boots,  trimmed  in  the  same  style  with 
fur,  are  much  to  be  recommended,  and  are  very  easily 
prepared  for  use  by  a skilful  mother  or  nurse.  Black 
velveteen  frocks  for  wearing  in  the  house  may  be  orna- 
mented, with  white  embroidery  laid  on  beneath  the 
hems,  and  encircling  the  neck  of  the  dress  and  sleeves, 
instead  of  fur.  The  embroidery  can  be  taken  off  and 
washed  frequently,  when  soiled,  as  it  wears  well ; and  it 
looks  charmingly  fresh  and  pretty.  If  the  work  be  rather 
deeply  vandyked  it  is  necessary  to  tack  down  the 
points  to  the  dress,  which  can  be  done  without  any 
chance  of  tearing  it  if  the  embroidery  be  not  put  on 
too  tightly  and  scantily.  Otherwise,  the  points  of  the 
work  will  turn  up  at  once,  and  will  have  the  appearance 
of  being  soiled  when  really  clean.  With  these  little 
dresses  silver  buttons  may^be  suitably  worn. 


LIFE  ASSURANCE.— III. 

It  will  be  rather  difficult  to  explain,  in  a popular  manner, 
the  principles  involved  in  the  computations  by  which  the 
profits  of  a life  assurance  company  are  assessed,  and  from 
which  are  derived  the  large  bonuses  referred  to  in  our 
last  paper.  Let  us,  however,  see  what  we  can  do. 

By  certain  methods  of  calculation  known  to  actuaries, 
an  estimate  is  periodically  made,  usually  every  five  or 
seven  years,  of  the  present  value,  at  the  time  of  the  inves- 
tigation, of  all  the  sums  assured  and  bonus  additions  to  the 
policies  for  which  the  company  have  made  themselves 
liable,  as  well  as  of  all  annuities  and  other  liabilities. 
Against  this  is  set  the  value,  also  computed  in  present 
money,  at  the  same  date,  of  all  the  assets  or  funds  in 
hand  to  meet  such  liabilities.  The  difference  between 
these  two  amounts — both,  observe,  estimated  in  present 
money — is  the  surplus  or  profit  of  the  company  ; and 
supposing  the  estimates  to  have  been  made  upon  true 
principles  of  valuation,  this  surplus  should  be  the  sum 
that  has  been  actually  realised  during  thq  preceding  five 
or  seven  years. 

It  would  be  quite  out  of  place  here  to  attempt  any 
investigation  or  even  explanation  of  what  these  true  prin- 
ciples are.  Indeed,  even  well-informed  actuaries  are  far 
from  being  agreed  on  the  subject,  and  a great  variety  of 
practice  necessarily  prevails  among  the  different  com- 
panies in  connection  with  the  periodical  valuations. 

We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  stating  generally  that  as 
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regards  the  liabilities,  the  estimate  should  be  made  upon 
a table  that  may  fairly  be  considered  to  represent  the 
mortality  of  the  company  under  investigation  ; and  the 
rate  of  interest  should  be  less,  probably  by  i per  cent., 
than  the  interest  actually  realised  on  the  investments. 
The  method  of  dealing  with  the  “loading,”  or  per  cent- 
age  for  profit  added  to  the  net  rate  of  premium,  should 
be  indicated,  to  show  that  the  valuation  has  not  been 
made  upon  an  erroneous  and  dangerous  principle,  by 
which  the  future  profit  is  anticipated,  instead  of  the 
actually  realised  profit  during  the  preceding  quinquennial 
or  septennial  term  being  shown.  It  is  most  important  to 
bear  in  mind  that  if  in  the  valuation  of  the  future  pre- 
miums the  “ loading  ” be  included,  the  effect  will  be  to 
treat  as  a present  asset,  available  for  division,  what  is,  in 
fact,  the  reserve  for  future  expenses  of  management,  to 
provide  for  bonuses  which,  as  we  have  before  pointed 
out,  the  assured  public  will  have,  and  to  guard  against 
possible  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  interest  and  mortality  ; 
for  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  the  one  may  diminish  and 
the  other  increase  from  financial  and  sanitary  conditions 
over  which  the  most  prudent  company  can  have  no  con- 
trol. And  as  regards  the  assets,  it  should  be  made 
apparent  that  their  present  value  is  set  down  at  such  a 
sum  only  as  they  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  realise 
if  they  had  to  be  sold  at  the  date  of  the  estimate.  To 
deal  with  this  important  subject,  and  with  others  bearing 
upon  it  in  connection  with  the  affairs  of  life  assurance 
companies,  in  which  so  many  thousands  of  persons  are 
vitally  interested,  is  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  the  social  problems  of  the  day. 

The  surplus  or  profit  being  arrived  at  by  one  or  other 
of  the  methods  adopted  by  actuaries,  is,  in  the  case  of  a 
mutual  company,  clivided  among  the  policy-holders  by  an 
addition  to  the  sum  assured  payable  at  death,  which  is 
termed  a reversionary  bonus,  by  a cash  payment,  or  by 
an  equivalent  reduction  in  the  annual  premium  payable, 
according  to  the  arrangements  of  the  society. 

In  a proprietary  company  a certain  proportion  only — 
which  may  be  two-thirds,  three-quarters,  or  four-fifths — is 
divided  among  the  recipients  entitled  to  share  therein, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  deed  of  settlement, 
while  the  remaining  one-third,  one-cjuarter,  or  one-fifth,  as 
the  case  may  be,  goes  to  the  proprietors  or  shareholders, 
to  remunerate  them  for  the  use  of  their  capital,  which  is 
an  important  security  to  the  assured  body. 

Another  very  difficult  and  much-discussed  question 
relates  to  the  principles  of  division  as  regards  the  relative 
rights  of  the  different  recipients.  Each  office  will  probably 
be  prepared  to  show  thac  its  own  method  of  distribution 
is  the  only  correct  and  equitable  one.  As,  however,  scarcely 
two  offices  adopt  the  same  plan  of  division  of  the  surplus 
among  individual  policy-holders,  and  as  they  cannot  all 
be  right,  we  can  only  counsel  our  readers,  as  they  cannot 
alter  the  matter,  to  assure  their  lives  in  a good  office,  to 
take  all  they  can  get  in  the  way  of  a bonus,  and  to  hope 
that,  to  some  extent  at  least,  they  will  participate  in  the 
profits  of  the  business  in  proportion  to  their  several  con- 
tributionsHo  those  profits,  remembering  that  the  chief 
thing  to  be  considered  on  their  parts  is  the  security  offered 
by  the  office  of  their  choice,  and  the  certainty  that  the 
sum  contracted  foi',  and  the  bonus,  whatever  it  may 
amount  to,  will  be  duly  paid  upon  a claim  arising. 

And  now  we  shall  probably  be  expected  to  define  what 
we  mean  by  the  expression  a “good  office.”  We  can  only 
reply  briefly,  that  in  our  opinion  an  office  that  merits  this 
appellation  is  one  that  will  be  able  to  give  satisfactory  in- 
formation on  the  following  points,  viz. : — 

I.  Publication  oj  Accounts,  comprising  annual  balance- 
sheets  and  valuation  returns,  stating  the  principles  of 
valuation,  and  showing  clearly  the  amount  at  risk,  and  the 
present  or  cash  value  of  assets  in  hand  to  meet  it,  how 
invested,  and  at  what  rate  of  interest. 
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2.  Expenditure. — It  should  be  shown  that  the  value  of 
the  “ loading,”  or  of  the  proportion  thereof,  whatever  it 
may  be  that  is  reserved,  is  sufficient  to  cover  expenses  of 
management,  and  to  provide  for  the  bonuses  which  in  the 
present  day  the  assured  insist  upon  having.  If  the  expen- 
diture exceeds  the  “ loading,”  the  office  cannot  be  solvent. 
The  working  expenses  in  twelve  first-class  offices  vary 
from  seven  and  a half  to  ten  and  tliree-quarters  per  cent, 
on  the  premium  income  of  the  year. 

3.  Amalga?nations. — It  would  be  satisfactory,  as  a rule, 
to  find  that  there  had  been  none,  though  cases  may  arise 
in  which  an  amalgamation  between  two  companies  might 
have  taken  place  to  the  advantage  of  both,  provided  no 
undue  amount  were  paid  for  the  business. 

4.  Caution  in  the  Acceptance  of  Risks,  so  that  the 
assumed  rate  of  mortality  is  not  exceeded.  This  requires 
very  careful  watching,  as  will  be  apparent  when  we  state 
that  the  mortality  experience  recently  collected  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Institute  of  Actuaries  (which  embodies  the 
experience  of  twenty  important  assurance  companies, 
Tanging  over  160,426  lives),  shows  that  the  duration  of 
life,  even  among  the  selected  lives  upon  which  assurances 
have  been  effected,  differs  very  little,  at  all  events,  from 
that  shown  by  the  Carlisle  table  of  mortality,  a table  in 
very  general  use  among  life  assurance  companies.  The 
reason  why  the  benefit  of  selection  (from  which  at  first 
sight  it  would  appear  that  the  office  must  derive  great 
advantage,  all  the  lives  being  subjected  to  a strict  medical 
examination)  is  not  greater  than  it  appears  in  fact  by  these 
tables  to  be,  is  probably  that  there  is  always  a contrary 
influence  at  work  against  the  company  to  induce  the 
acceptance  of  lives  known  to  be  doubtful,  if  not  altogether 
diseased,  and  the  unsoundness  of-  which  the  company’s 
medical  examiner  cannot  always  detect. 

5.  Safe  Investment  of  the  assets,  at  a remunerative  rate 
.of  interest. 

6.  Careful Managemefitg&riQXdiWy,  by  an  efficient  actuary. 


GOLD  AND  SILVER  MARKS. 

Many  articles  of  gold,  and  nearly  all  of  silver,  and  even 
electro-plate,  bear  certain  marks,  some  acquaintance  with 
which  everybody  ought  to  possess.  The  marks  upon 
the  precious  metals  are  called  “hall  marks” — probably 
because,  in  London,  they  are  put  on  at  the  Goldsmiths’ 
Hall.  Only  one  quality  of  silver  is  hall-marked,  viz., 
standard  silver,  in  the  proportion  of  eleven  ounces  and 
two  pennyweights  of  pure  silver  and  eighteen  penny- 
weights of  alloy  to  every  twelve  ounces  troy  weight. 
With  gold,  the  case  is  different,  and  a person  may  pur- 
chase hall-marked  gold  of  many  values  from  about  eighty 
shillings  per  ounce,  although  gold  worth  less  than  about 
one  pound  eleven  shillings  and  sixpence  per  ounce  is 
very  seldom  marked.  In  1869  the  Goldsmiths’  Com- 
pany in  London  discontinued  marking  gold  chains  of  in- 
ferior quality  ; and  gold  watch  cases  must  be  of  eighteen 
carat  gold.  Some  foreign  watches  marked  as  eighteen 
carat  gold,  have  the  cases  in  part  made  of  silver  or  other 
inferior  metal.  In  England  also,  sometimes,  rings  marked 
as  gold  of  superior  quality  are  partly  of  inferior  gold. 
This  is  the  result  of  fraud  : unprincipled  makers  some- 
times taking  rings  to  be  hall-marked,  after  which  they  cut 
out  the  portion  marked  and  insert  it  in  rings  of  lower 
value.  This  is  also  done  with  silver,  but  to  a less  extent. 
Assuming  that  articles  bearing  the  hall  marks  of  the 
United  Kingdom  are  what  they  profess  to  be,  we  will 
describe  those  marks.  They  are  of  five  sorts,  as  follow  : — 

I.  T\schnll  mark  proper,  denoting  the  place  where  the 
articles  were  stamped.  For  Birmingham  there  is  an 
anchor  ; for  London,  a leopard’s  head  ; for  Chester,  a 
dagger  and  three  wheat  sheaves  ; for  Sheffield,  a crown ; 
for  York,  five  lions’  heads  and  a cross  ; for  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  three  castles;  for  Exeter,  a castle  with  three  towers; 


for  Edinburgh,  a castle  and  lion  ; for  Glasgow,  a tree  and 
a fish  with  a ring  in  its  mouth ; for  Dublin,  a figure  of 
Hibernia. 

2.  The  duty  mark,  which  is  the  head  of  the  reigning 
monarch,  and  shows  that  duty  has  been  paid. 

3.  The  standard  mark  is,  for  England,  a lion  passant ; 
for  Edinburgh,  a thistle ; for  Glasgow,  a lion  rampant ; 
for  Ireland,  a crowned  harp.  Gold  is  also  marked  with 
figures,  as  22  for  gold  of  twenty-two  carats,  18  for  gold  of 
eighteen  carats,  9 for  gold  of  nine  carats ; and  these 
figures  are  the  only  guide  the  purchaser  has  to  the  quality 
of  the  metal. 

4.  The  makeds  mark  is  the  initials  of  the  maker  in 
common  capital  letters. 

5.  The  date  mark,  which  varies  yearly,  and  shows  when 
the  stamps  were  impressed.  By  this  mark,  therefore,  the 
age  of  an  article  can  be  ascertained.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  give  the  explanations  of  the  date  marks  of  the  Gold- 
smiths’ Company  for  two  hundred  years.  1656  to  1675, 
old  English  capitals  ; 1676  to  1695,  small  Roman  letters  ; 
1696  to  1715,  the  court  alphabet;  1716  to  1735,  Roman 
capitals;  1736  to  1755,  small  Roman  letters;  1756  to 
t775»  old  English  capitals;  1776  to  1795,  small  Roman 
letters  ; 1796  to  1815,  Roman  capitals  ; 1816  to  1835,  small 
Roman  letters  ; 1836  to  1855,  old  English  capitals  ; 1856 
to  1875,  old  English  small  letters.  The  head  of  the 
sovereign  will  aid  in  explaining  the  dates. 

Inasmuch  as  many  articles  of  jewellery  go  into  the 
market  without  any  of  the  above  marks,  the  public  have 
no  guarantee  beyond  the  word  of  the  dealer.  Under  the 
circumstances,  it  is  desirable  that  people  should  take  the 
advice  of  a leading  manufacturer,  who  says  they  ought — 
I,  to  learn  the  various  qualities  and  prices  of  gold  ; 2,  in- 
quire at  time  of  purchase  what  quality  of  gold  they  are 
buying  ; 3,  have  the  quality  plainly  stated  on  an  invoice  ; 
and  4,  pay  in  proportion  to  quality. 


THE  HOUSEHOLD  MECHANIC.- XL 

BELL-HANGING. 

The  simplest  way  to  look  into  the  mystery  of  bells  and 
bell-hanging,  as  known  in  ordinary  houses,  will  be  perhaps 
to  trace  a wire  from  the  pull  at  one  end  to  the  bell  at  the 
other.  Fig.  68  is  a diagram  of  a bell-pull  such  as  is  usually 
found  at  the  side  of  the  fireplace,  and  in  this,  as  in  nearly 
all,  the  principle  of  action  is  leverage.  The  lever  A is 
pivoted  on  the  screw  c,  and  has  on  its  upper  end  a knob, 
B,  to  take  hold  of.  The  nose  of  the  screw  is  prolonged 
and  screwed  to  take  on  the  ornamental  plate  which  hides 
the  working  part,  both  plate  and  knob  being  of  various 
patterns  and  qualities,  according  to  the  situation. 
Fastened  to  A,  and  also  hanging  on  C,  is  the  drum  p, 
round  a part  of  which  runs  a flat  chain,  of  which  there  is 
just  enough  to  encircle  about  one-half  of  the  drum,  to  which 
it  is  fastened  on  the  top.  The  lever  is  only  free  to  move 
between  the  gap  in  the  ring,  or  about  a quarter  of  a circle. 
This  movement,  however,  is  quite  sufficient.  A small  hole 
at  G in  the  ring,  allows  the  chain  to  move  out  or  in  with 
each  movement  of  the  handle.  The  wire,  w,  is  fastened  to 
the  lowest  link,  and  proceeds  to  the  crank,  H,  the  form  of 
which  is  that  of  a simple  triangle  hinging  on  a pivot  at  the 
apex,  I,  the  opposite  comers  having  holes  to  receive  the 
wires.  In  the  course  of  the  wire,  if  the  bell  is  a long 
way  off,  and  not  in  a direct  line,  perhaps  several  of  these 
cranks  will  be  found,  and  they  also  vary  in  form  according 
to  the  direction  of  the  motion  required.  Should  the  wire 
have  to  traverse  long  distances  horizontally,  it  is  passed 
through  small  staples  of  galvanised  wire  to  prevent  its 
weight  from  dragging  it  down.  The  wire  used  is  copper, 
and  the  price  per  ounce  about  2d. ; but  in  large  quantities 
it  is  much  cheaper.  The  hanging  of  the  bell  itself  is 
shown  at  Fig.  67.  A is  a flat  brass  frame,  which  fastens  to 
the  wall,  and  having  a lever  arm,  B,  pivoted  on  it,  to  the 
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end  of  which  lever,  opposite  the  pivot,  the  wire,  w,  and 
I the  spiral  spring,  s,  are  fastened.  On  a little  boss,  or  drum, 
round  the  pivot,  but  hanging  with  B,  is  a long,  flat  spring, 
C,  to  the  end  of  which  is  fastened  the  bell,  p.  The  spiral 

I spring,  S,  is  nailed  to  the  wall  at  T,  and  is  fastened  at 

|i:  sufficient  tension  to  pull  back  the  lever,  B,  to  its  stop,  H, 

!i  after  it  has  been  moved  by  the  wire,  w.  The  spring,  S, 

has,  however,  to  hold  the  whole  length  of  the  wire  through 
all  its  various  bends  and  turnings,  strained  tight  right  up 
Ij  to  the  handle.  A,  Fig.  68,  and  upon  it  the  balance  neces- 
sary depends.  The  flat  spring,  c, 
j to  which  the  bell,  D,  appends,  has  t 
I for  its  purpose  only  the  prolonging 
, of  the  swing  motion  of  the  bell,  for 
'i  it  is  well  known  that  a single  move- 
ment of  A will  produce  a ring  continued 
in  proportion  to  the  delicacy  of  the 
balance.  Should,  however,  any  bell  fail 
I to  act,  the  cause  will  most  probably  be 
that  a length  of  wire  between  two  of 
the  cranks  has  got  stretched  or  broken, 
in  which  case  the  handle.  A,  Fig.  68, 
i will  hang  down  loose. 

'I  Where  a number  of  bells  from  different 

I parts  of  an  establishment  are  all  brought 

II  together,  they  should  be  arranged  on  the 
bell-board  in  a regular  and  fiystematic  order — that  is, 
the  smallest,  or  highest  toned,  should  be  at  one  end, 

,1  and  gradually  range  up  to  the  largest,  or  deepest 
toned,  each  succeeding  bell  a trifle  higher  than  the 
] former.  The  reason  for  this  arrangement  is  obvious — 

‘ the  smaller  bells  allowing  the  wires  to  the  others  to  pass 
over  them  without  touching  them.  With  large  numbers  1 
!l  of  bells  together,  it  would  be  often  difficult 
to  tell  which  had  been  rung,  from  the  slight 
E variation  in  tone,  so  the  following  arrange- 
jl|  ment  is  adopted  : — Each  wire  passes  in  as 
[j  usual  to  its  respective  bell,  affixed  to  which 
[i;  is  a small  catch,  having  at  the  bottom  a 
I pendulum,  which  continues  to  swing  a con- 
siderable time  after  the  bell  has  ceased  to 
jl  ring  ; or,  better  still,  after  setting  in  motion 
I their  respective  pendulums,  all  the  wires 
I proceed  to  a single  gong,  which  only  utters 
! one  note,  and  leaves  the  pendulum  to  show 
, which  room  requires  attention.  The  great 

I advantage  of  the  latter  plan  is  too  evident 
(;  to  require  even  mentioning. 

I I The  numerous  forms  of  bell-pull  contrived 
to  suit  the  varied  requirements  of  house- 
holds, are  all  more  or  less  on  the  same 

I principle  as  we  have  illustrated.  The  wires 
I'  themselves  are  often  passed  through  tubes 
of  thin  zinc  let  into  the  plaster  of  the  wall, 
several  wires  sometimes  passing  through 
one  tube  ; but  the  cranks  and  connections 
j|  should,  if  possible,  be  where  they  are  acces- 
j sible  when  repairs  are  necessary.  In  hotels 
I and  large  buildings,  electricity  is  rapidly  superseding 
j the  old  system  of  bell-hanging,  and  it  is  now  being 
gradually  introduced  into  ordinary  houses.  In  another 
paper,  we  hope  to  treat  fully  of  electric  bells.  Speaking- 
I tubes,  again,  are  very  useful,  and  easily  contrived,  ordi- 
I nary  iron  gas-pipe  answering  the  purpose  nearly  as  well 
j as  gutta-percha,  and  at  a much  less  price,  and  the 
flexible  ends  and  whistles  can  be  purchased  sufficiently 
handsome  for  the  most  elegant  apartment,  and  suffici- 
ently cheap  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the  most  ordi- 
nary purse. 

When  several  pipes  terminate  in  the  same  place,  the 
whistles  are  fitted  with  indicators — little  ivory  rods  which 
I are  blown  out  when  the  whistle  is  used,  thereby  showing 
i where  the  attention  is  required. 
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SHELL-FISH. 

Mussels  with  Sharp  Sauce.  — Cook  the  mussels  as 
already  directed  ; turn  them  out,  and  set  the  liquor  aside 
to  settle.  Leave  each  mussel  in  the  valve  or  half-shell  to 
which  it  is  attached,  removing  the  other  half-shell.  Take 
out  the  weeds  and  the  parasitic  crabs.  Neatly  arrange  or 
pile  the  mussels  in  the  half-shells  in  the  centre  of  a dish. 
A soup-plate  will  serve  for  a small  quantity.  Take  some 
of  the  mussel-liquor,  and  with  it, 
instead  of  water,  make  melted  butter, 
using  the  butter  liberally.  Add 
pepper  and  a good  dash  of  vinegar. 
When  it  boils,  pour  it  over  your 
mussels,  and  serve. 

Scalloped  Mussels. — Cook  the  mussels 
as  above ; pick  and  take  them  out  of 
their  shells.  Have  scallop-shells  or  tin 
pans  made  of  that  shape.  Put  grated 
bread-crumbs  at  the  bottom ; on  these 
lay  mussels,  putting  amongst  them  little 
bits  of  butter ; season  with  pepper  and 
grated  nutmeg ; sprinkle  more  bread- 
crumbs over  them,  and  so  on  till  the 
shells  are  full,  covering  all  with  bread- 
crumbs at  the  top.  Moisten  with  a small  quantity  of  the 
mussel  liquor.  Set  in  the  oven  of  your  cooking-stove, 
or  in  an  American  oven,  till  they  are  well  heated  through, 
and  the  top  nicely  browned. 

Fried  Miissels  {Grande  Cuisine). — Shake  your  mussels 
in  a saucepan  with  the  lid  on  without  water.  When  well 
opened  take  them  out  of  the  shells,  remove  the  weed 
attached  to  the  root  of  the  tongue  (really  the 
foot)  and  the  crabs  which  nestle  inside  the 
mussel.  Lay  them  on  a napkin  to  cool  and 
drain.  Make  a batter  to  dip  them  in  with  a 
little  of  their  own  liquor,  flour,  butter,  and  an 
egg  ; season  with  salt,  pepper,  and  what  else 
you  please.  When  this  is  smooth  and  well 
thickened  over  the  fire,  it  is  ready.  Dip  the 
mussels  one  by  one  in  this ; lay  them  on 
a board  so  as  not  to  touch  each  other.  When 
cold,  with  the  sauce  sticking  to  them  firmly, 
roll  them  separately  in  bread-crumbs,  and 
fry  them  light  brown  in  a deep  small  sauce- 
pan containing  plenty  of  hot  fat.  They  may 
be  served  heaped  on  a dish  garnished  with, 
fried  parsley,  or  they  make  an  elegant  gar- 
nish for  fried  fish  served  on  a napkin.  Large 
oysters  (scalded  before  dipping  in  the  batter) 
may  be  fried  and  served  in  the  same  way. 

Cockles. — Cockles,  especially  those  from 
shores  overlying  a stratum  of  clay,  after  a 
thorough  washing  in  two  or  three  waters,, 
and  draining  awhile,  should  h»  put  into  salt 
and  water — less  salt  than  sea-water,  which 
may  be  easily  ascertained  by  tasting — to 
cleanse  themselves.  Let  them  lie  there  all  night,  changing 
the  water  if  you  can.  Cockles  are  nicest  roasted  on  the 
bars  of  a grate,  or  a tin  laid  on  the  flat  top  of  a cooking 
stove,  or  in  an  iron  dish  set  into  the  oven,  and  eaten  hot 
with  bread  and  butter.  As  soon  as  they  open  wide  they 
are  done  enough  ; or  they  may  be  shaken  in  a closed 
saucepan,  with  no  water,  over  a brisk  fire,  till  they  are 
done.  Cockles  may  be  dressed  in  all  the  ways — except 
frying — practised  with  oysters  and  mussels.  They  are 
good  pickled,  scalloped,  stewed,  and  in  sauce  to  go  with 
any  boiled  fish. 

Scallops. — On  opening  your  scallops,  before  detaching 
them  from  the  shell,  trim  away  and  reject  the  beards, 
keeping  the  white,  red,  and  black  parts  of  the  fish  ; wash 
them  in  several  waters ; then  boil  them  an  hour  or  more 
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till  tender,  in  no  more  water  than  will  cover  them  ; then 
serve  them  as  a stew,  thickening  their  liquor  with  flour 
and  butter,  and  seasoning  with  pepper,  salt,  and  vinegar  ; 
or  scallop  them  in  their  own  shells  with  bread-crumbs, 
butter,  pepper,  moistened  with  a little  of  their  own  juice, 
and  browned  on  the  top  in  an  oven  or  before  the  fire. 
They  may  be  added,  chopped  to  oyster  or  lobster  patties, 
and,  with  hard-boiled  eggs,  may  enter  appropriately  into 
any  fish  pie,  but  in  every  case,  the  scallops  must  be  well 
boiled  previously. 

Stewed  Oysters. — A light  dish  for  invalids  who  find 
uncooked  oysters  too  cold  and  difficult  of  digestion.  As 
you  open  the  oysters,  put  them  and  the  liquor  from  the 
shells  into  a small  basin,  leaving  the  beards  on  them; 
these  are  not  left  for  the  sake  of  being  eaten,  unless 
liked,  but  for  the  juice  that  comes  from  them.  For  a 
dozen  middle-sized  oysters,  put  into  a small  saucepan  a 
lump  of  butter  as  big  as  an  egg ; over  this,  pour  the 
oysters  and  their  juice;  dredge  a very  little  flour  over  them, 
season  moderately  with  pepper  and  grated  nutmeg,  add 
two  or  three  table-spoonfuls  of  cold  water  ; set  the  sauce- 
pan on  a gentle  fire,  keep  shaking  the  oysters  round  and 
round  ; as  soon  as  the  butter  is  melted  and  the  liquor 
hot,  set  the  saucepan  on  the  side  of  the  stove  to  let  the 
oysters  get  warm  through — they  must  never  boil,  which 
would  make  them  hard  and  shrunken.  Continue  shaking 
or  stirring  from  time  to  time.  On  a hot  dish;  lay  a large 
slice  of  toasted  bread  ; on  this  deposit  the  oysters  with  a 
spoon  ; then  pour  over  them  nearly  all  the  gravy,  leaving 
in  the  saucepan  a table-spoonful  or  so,  into  which  the  grit 
and  sediment  will  have  settled. 

The  Razor  Fish  or  Solen  should  also  be  cooked  like 
oysters,  and  makes  most  excellent  and  strengthening 
soup. 

Clams  figure  very  conspicuously  in  American  bills  of 
fare.  We  have  never  seen  them  sent  to  table  in  Great 
Britain,  though  they  are  to  be  had  for  the  gathering  on 
many  spots.  “Clams,”  observes  Soyer,  “are  a species 
of  cockle,  only  found  in  Devonshire,  Cornwall,  parts  of 
Wales,  and  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  and  Scotland.” 
“ The  fish,”  he  adds,  “ is  much  superior  in  flavour  to  the 
oyster,  and  if  eaten  raw,  should  be  about  the  same  size  ; 
but  if  larger,  should  be  made  into  soup,  or  cooked  in  the 
same  way  as  the  oyster.” 

Stewed  Cla?ns  (American). — Put  the  clams  in  a stew- 
pan,  with  about  the  same  quantity  of  water  as  the  juice  of 
the  clams.  Boil  twenty-five  or  thirty  minutes  ; remove 
all  the  scum  that  rises,  and  season  with  butter  and  a dust 
of  pepper. 

Hashed  Claiiis.- — Chop  clams  fine ; stew  them  in  their 
own  juice  and  a little  water.  Boil  fifteen  minutes,  and 
season  with  butter  and  pepper.  After  taking  up  the  hash, 
thicken  the  gravy  with  one  or  two  egg  yolks,  and  lay  bits 
of  toasted  bread  round  the  dish.  Clams  may  also  be 
fried  in  batter,  or  with  egg  and  bread-crumbs. 

VEGETABLES. 

Boiling  is  the  ordinary  mode  of  cooking  vegetables. 
The  rule  is  to  throw  them  (whether  roots,  foliage,  flowers, 
or  unripe  seeds)  into  cold  water,  after  trimming  or  other 
preparation  ; to  let  them  lie  there,  if  shrivelled  or  droop- 
ing, until  they  have  recovered  their  natural  crispness  ; 
then  to  throw  them  into  rain  or  river  water,  or  other 
water  made  soft  artificially  by  the  addition  of  a small 
])inch  of  carbonate  of  soda  ; to  keep  them  boiling  without 
the  lid  (with  roots  this  is  immaterial,  though  it  is  one 
means  of  keeping  greens  a good  colour)  ; to  remove  all 
scum  as  it  rises  ; to  cook  them  enough  ; and  to  take 
them  up  as  soon  as  they  are  done  through,  instead  of 
leaving  them  to  seethe,  and  lose  their  natural  juices  in 
the  water. 

To  this  there  are  cxcej)tions.  Peas  and  beans  may  be 
thrown  into  cold  water  when  they  are  dried,  but  when  green 


are  best  not  thrown  into  cold  water ; and  the  former  should 
be  boiled  in  the  least  quantity  of  water  possible.  Potatoes 
require  different  treatment,  according  to  their  kind  and 
the  soil  in  which  they  grew.  Very  mealy  or  large  potatoes, 
if  thrown  into  boiling  water,  will  fall  to  pieces  outside, 
while  still  raw  in  the  centre  ; while  small  firm  or  waxy 
varieties  (like  the  old  Dutch)  are  best  thrown  into  boiling 
salt  water.  If  you  buy  potatoes  of  the  grower,  he  will 
often  tell  you  what  treatment  suits  them.  At  any  rate,  an 
experiment  both  ways  will  soon  settle  the  difficulty.  But 
the  qualities  of  potatoes  vary,  not  only  with  soil  and  kind, 
but  also  with  the  period  in  the  season.  We  have  known 
potatoes,  waxy  and  watery  when  first  dug  up,  become 
light  and  floury  in  February  or  March,  after  the  eyes  had 
sprouted  perhaps  three  or  four  inches.  The  reason  is 
plain  : superabundant  moisture  had  been  drawn  off,  and 
the  starch,  which  forms  one  of  its  component  elements, 
had  had  time  to  mature  itself. 

How  to  cook  Potatoes. — It  is  well  known  that  a good 
potato  may  be  spoiled  by  bad  cooking ; and,  by  good 
management,  a bad  one  may  be  rendered  comparatively 
good.  In  fact,  no  vegetable  depends  more  on  the  cooking 
than  a potato.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  skin  is  taken  off 
them  before  boiling,  it  should  not  be  peeled,  but  scraped, 
for  the  following  reason  : if  peeled,  it  is  reduced  in  size 
considerably;  besides,  the  outside  removed  is  the  very 
best  portion  of  the  root.  An  iron  saucepan  is  preferable 
to  a tin  one  for  cooking  them,  as  it  prevents  their  boiling 
so  fast ; but  the  best  way  is,  first  to  wash  them  very 
clean,  then  to  put  them  on  the  fire  with  just  cold  water 
enough  to  cover  them  ; when  it  has  begun  to  boil,  throw 
in  a handful  of  salt,  and  add  a pint  of  cold  water,  which 
checks  their  boiling,  and  gives  them  time  to  be  done 
through,  without  allowing  them  to  crack.  As  soon  as 
done,  rather  under  than  over,  which  may  be  ascertained 
with  a fork,  pour  the  water  off  them,  and  replace  the 
pan  on  the  fire  for  a short  time,  until  the  remaining 
moisture  is  evaporated.  If  not  immediately  wanted, 
do  not  place  the  lid  upon  them,  or  the  steam  will  be 
confined,  but  cover  them  with  a cloth.  New  potatoes 
require  great  caution  not  to  over-boil  them,  or  they  will 
be  tasteless  and  watery. 

Mashed  Potatoes. — After  boiling  as  above,  peel  them 
into  a bowl,  mash  them  immediately  with  a wooden 
spoon,  adding  salt,  a small  quantity  of  hot  milk,  and  a 
little  bit  of  butter  oiled.  When  served  on  the  dish,  it  will 
be  an  improvement  to  brown  their  surface  before  the  fire, 
or  in  a gentle  oven  ; or  they  may  be  put  in  a buttered  tin 
or  pudding-basin,  set  into  the  oven,  and  then  turned  out 
on  to  the  dish. 

Stewed  Onions  {Oignons  e7t  Matelote). — Peel  some  large 
onions,  taking  care  not  to  cut  their  tops  too  short,  in  order 
that  they  may  not  fall  to  pieces.  Throw  them  into  boil- 
ing water,  and  let  them  boil  a minute  or  two.  Take  out 
and  drain  them  ; lay  them  side  by  side  in  a stew-pan, 
with  a lump  of  butter,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  pepper  and 
salt.  In  another  saucepan,  brown  flour  in  butter,  with  a 
little  chopped  onion  ; when  nicely  coloured,  moisten  with 
common  claret.  Burgundy,  or  cider ; let  the  sauce  thicken, 
and  then  pour  it  through  a strainer  over  the  onions  in  the 
stew-pan,  which  you  will  set  upon  the  fire,  and  let  them 
stew  gently.  Give  the  finishing  touch  with  a gherkin 
chopped  small,  and  a dash  of  vinegar.  In  your  dish  lay 
as  many  slices  of  toast  as  there  are  onions  ; put  an  onion 
on  each,  and  pour  the  sauce  over  the  whole.  The  sauce 
should  be  thick,  and  is  improved  by  the  addition  of  strong 
stock  or  good  gravy  to  the  wine  or  cider,  on  mixing  it 
with  the  browned  flour  and  butter. 

Stewed  Turtiips  {^Mitonnage-'ajix  Navets).—A  French 
form  of  mashed  turnips,  which  might  be  called  with 
propriety,  turnip  sauce,  and  is  very  nice  with  boiled 
mutton,  veal,  or  poultry.  Peel  turnips,  cut  them  in  pieces, 
and  set  them  on  to  boil  in  salted  water.  When  they  are 
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tender,  take  them  out,  and  in  the  water  in  which  they 
have  been  boiled,  simmer  some  crumbs  of  bread  over  a 
gentle  fire.  Mash  the  turnips,  warm  them  in  another 
saucepan  with  butter  and  pepper,  then  mix  them  up  with 
the  boiled  bread.  Stir  two  or  three  egg-yolks  in  a little 
milk,  mix  these  and  another  bit  of  butter  with  the  bread 
and  turnips.  Let  the  whole  stew  gently  a minute  or  two 
to  thicken,  and  serve. 

TuT7iip  Tops.  — In  spring  an  excellent  vegetable  is 
furnished  by  the  shoots  of  turnips.  The  time  to  take 
them  is  the  moment  they  show  signs  of  running  to  seed, 
because  their  season  is  very  short,  especially  if  the 
weather  is  dry  and  sunshiny.  When  once  sticky  and 
thready,  they  are  over.  They  are  never  dear,  and  in  the 
country  may  often  be  had  for  the  gathering.  In  gardens, 
it  is  worth  while  making  a small  late  sowing,  or  leaving  a 
patch  of  turnips,  to  make  “ tops,”  because  they  come  in 
when  other  greens  are  scarce.  After  freshening  up  the 
turnip  tops  in  cold  water,  throw  them  into  a large  kettle 
of  boiling  soft  water,  and  keep  boiling,  uncovered,  until 
quite  tender.  When  done,  put  them  into  a cullender  to 
drain,  squeezing  them  gently  with  your  ladle.  Then 
transfer  them  to  a vegetable-dish  ; press  them  with  the 
bottom  of  a plate,  holding  the  dish  upright,  to  let  the 
water  run  out.  Dust  the  surface  with  a little  pepper,  and 
spread  a lump  of  butter  over  it.  Cut  the  flattened  turnip 
tops  across  both  ways  with  a knife,  so  as  to  divide  them 
into  small  squares,  and  serve.  Any  left  cold  may  be 
heated  up  next  day  in  a saucepan,  after  being  chopped 
fine  with  a little  butter  and  salt ; they  are  even  better  so 
than  they  are  the  first  day. 

There  are  other  garden  roots  whose  spring  shoots,  on 
starting  up  to  seed,  are  not  only  available  but  good  as 
vegetables ; those  of  salsify  for  instance,  if  soaked  and 
served  exactly  like  asparagus,  are  delicious. 

Celery  is  a most  useful  and  agreeable  plant ; the  im- 
perfectly blanched  portions  give  a tempting  flavour  to 
stews  and  broths,  while  the  brittle  leaf-stalks  are  the 
Englishman’s  favourite  accompaniment  to  bread  and 
cheese.  The  following  is  an  approved  American  recipe 
for  its  use: — Cut  blanched  celery  as  fine  as  possible,  add 
salt,  and  send  it  to  table,  whe^e  vinegar  and  egg  can  be 
added  if  desired.  Unless  served  as  soon  as  prepared,  it 
will  be  apt  to  turn  brown.  Ornament  the  dish  with  green 
celery  leaves.  Onions  can  be  prepared  in  the  same  manner, 
and  make  a fine  salad  for  those  who  relish  them.  Cooked 
celery  is  more  digestible  and  equally  palatable. 

Celery  stewed  Brown. — Cut  the  white  part  of  celery 
into  three  inch  lengths,  tie  them  with  thread  into  little 
bundles,  after  a good  rinsing  in  a pail  of  cold  water,  and 
throw  them  into  boiling  broth  to  cook  till  tender,  which  will 
take  some  twenty  or  five-and-twenty  minutes.  Untie  the 
bundles  as  you  take  them  out  and  arrange  them  neatly  in 
the  middle  of  a dish.  Brown  a little  butter  and  flour  in  a 
saucepan,  dilute  with  the  broth  which  boiled  the  celery, 
stir  in  a little  mushroom  catchup,  pour  it  over  the  celery, 
and  serve. 

Celery  stewed  White. — Prepare  as  before,  and  tie  in  bun- 
dles, throw  them  into  as  much  boiling  water  or  veal  broth 
as  will  just  cover  them.  As  it  diminishes  by  evaporation, 
fill  up  with  milk,  taking  care  to  prevent  its  boiling  over  or 
burning.  Keep  the  quantity  of  the  boilings  as  small  as 
possible.  When  the  celery  is  tender,  arrange  it  on  the 
dish,  thicken  the  liquor  with  flour  and  butter  (not  too 
much  of  the  former),  season  lightly  with  pepper  and  salt, 
and  pour  it  over  the  celery.  The  flavour  of  the  vegetable 
should  not  be  overpowered  by  the  sauce. 

Cauliflowers  and  Broccoli. — -These  vegetables  are  dis- 
tinguished more  by  the  season  at  which  they  come,  than 
by  any  distinctive  quality  in  the  nature  of  their  substance. 
The  cauliflower  is  tender  and  cannot  resist  our  winters  ; 
whereas,  broccoli  stand  mild  winters,  although  they  too 
are  cut  off  by  our  severer  frosts.  Consequently  the 


cauliflower  season  lasts  from  about  the  middle  of  June  to 
the  middle  of  November.  Some  broccoli,  planted  early 
in  May  will  show  their  faces  in  autumn,  and  continue 
coming  in  (according  to  the  weather  and  the  variety  culti- 
vated) from  that  time  till  May,  or  even  June.  Green  and 
purple  broccoli  are  delicious,  but  small ; they  are  also 
rather  a late  summer  and  autumn  than  a spring  crop- 
The  usual  plan  is,  to  throw  the  heads  trimmed,  leaving  a 
narrow  circlet  of  shortened  leaf-stalks  round  them  into  a 
pail  of  salt  and  water,  to  draw  out  the  insects.  The  heads 
are  then  boiled  and  served  whole. 

A better  plan  is  to  cut  up  your  cauliflower  heads  into 
sprigs,  leaving  to  each  sprig  its  portion  of  stalk,  and  to  the 
outer  sprigs  their  little  bit  of  green.  As  you  do  so,  throw 
them  into  a pail  of  cold  water,  without  salt.  After  leaving 
them  there  awhile  to  freshen,  put  them  into  a large  sauce- 
pan containing  plenty  of  boiling  soft  water.  Let  them 
boil  fast,  with  the  lid  off,  till  the  fork  tells  you  they  are 
tender,  which  will  take  from  five-and-twenty  minutes  to 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Then  take  them  up  with  a 
perforated  ladle  or  strainer,  in  which  you  will  let  each  lot 
of  sprigs  drain  a few  seconds  before  depositing  them  in 
their  dish.  When  the  whole  are  neatly  piled  therein,  put 
a lump  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg  with  a breakfast-cupful 
of  cold  water  into  a saucepan,  dust  in  gradually  a bump- 
ing teaspoonful  of  flour,  stirring  continually  all  the  while. 
When  smooth,  add  a dessert-spoonful  of  vinegar  and  a 
dust  of  pepper.  Let  this  sauce  boil  up  once,  pour  it  over 
the  cauliflower  in  the  dish,  and  serve. 

Cauliflowers  a7id  Cheese. — Arrange  the  cooked  sprigs 
on  the  dish,  as  above.  Put  into  the  sauce  instead  of 
vinegar,  a table-spoonful  of  grated  cheese.  Pour  this  over 
the  cauliflowers.  Sprinkle  the  surface  with  a mixture  of 
bread-crumbs  and  grated  cheese,  and  set  it  before  the  fire, 
or  in  the  oven,  to  be  slightly  browned. 


FURNITURE.— IV. 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE  (co7itinued frotn  p.  157)- 

When  articles  of  furniture  are  offered  at  a very  low  price 
defects  should  be  sought  for  ; the  cheapest  things  are  not 
always  the  best.  Chests  of  drawers,  with  a deep  drawer 
at  the  bottom,  and  without  feet,  are  more  convenient 
than  the  usual  make  ; nevertheless,  the  feet  are  useful  in 
keeping  the  drawers  dry,  if  they  are  placed  on  the  ground 
floor. 

It  is  a disputed  point  whether  the  use  of  bed-furniture 
is  detrimental,  or  not,  to  health.  When  draught  is  occa- 
sioned by  ill-fitting  doors  and  windows,  some  protection 
to  the  sides  of  a bedstead  is  necessary  ; but  where  there 
is  no  draught,  it  is  better  to  have  no  hangings.  The 
old-fashioned  four-post  bedstead,  with  its  array  of  dra- 
peries, was  suited  to  the  times  in  which  it  originated  ; 
yet,  even  now  by  some  persons  these  cumbrous  four- 
posters  are  preferred,  as  giving  a grand  and  imposing 
appearance  to  the  room.  We  give,  on  the  next  page, 
an  engraving  of  one  of  the  four-post  bedsteads  (Fig.  i), 
with  the  chair,  toilette-table,  and  glass,  of  the  time  of 
Queen  Anne.  The  table,  chair,  and  mirror  are  very 
elegant ; but  in  the  latter,  utility  is  sacrificed  to  appear- 
ance ; the  glass  is  very  small  compared  with  the  size  of 
the  frame,  underneath  which  is  a time-piece.  The  recum- 
bent figures  on  each  side  the  mirror  are  of  Dresden  china, 
and  contain  essences,  perfumes,  and  cosmetics. 

The  Arabians,  Figs.  2 and  3,  are  excellent  substitutes 
for  four-post  bedsteads,  as  they  admit  of  curtains  without 
entirely  excluding  the  air.  The  top — usually  called  the 
tester — should  not  be  covered  excepting  by  net-work. 
The  upright  posts  of  an  Arabian  bedstead  should  be 
polished  or  painted  ; but  they  are  often  left  rough  and 
unsightly,  to  be  covered  with  dimity  or  other  material, 
whereas  this  should  hang  from  the  tester  down  the  head 
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part,  and  at  the  back  of  the  uprights,  not  be  wound  round 
them.  If  furniture  is  preferred,  it  should  never  be  of 
woollen. 

The  same  objections  might  be  made  to  covering  the 
floor  with  a carpet ; but  the  draught  underneath  the  door 
and  the  ventilation  caused  by  the  open  chimney,  prevent 
the  carpet  from 
retaining  foul 
air.  For  sani- 
tary purposes, 
nothing  is  more 
unhealthy  than 
stopping  up  the 
chimney.  The 
ventilating  aper- 
ture of  a bed- 
room should  be 
above  the  level 
of  the  head  of  a 
person  who  is 
lying  on  the  bed, 
consequently, 
the  bedstead 
should  not  be 
high. 

Acarpet  under 
a bedstead  is  ob- 
jectionable ; it 
receives  all  the 
dust  and  flue, 
which,  not  being 
easily  remov- 
able, creates  a 
fine  nursery  for 
fleas.  Yet  it  is 
often  economical 


carpet,  excepting  in  places  where  a person  would  stand, 
so  that  the  floor  could  be  washed  once  a week  with  sand 
and  water,  never  with  soap.  When  this  is  adopted,  the 
boards  should  be  laid  even  and  be  closely  joined,  and  the 
bed-side  carpets  selected  be  the  close-cut  pile,  which  are 
sold  erroneously  for  hearth-rugs.  Three  of  these  carpets 

round  a bed- 
stead, and  a 
fourth  before  a 
looking  - glass, 
make  a room 
look  exceedingly 
well  at  a small 
cost — say,  thirty 
shillings,  not 
more.  A piece 
of  Indian  mat- 
ting, well  bound 
at  the  two  ends, 
is  better  than 
carpet'or  thin  oil- 
cloth for  laying 
down  before  the 
wash-stand. 
Some  persons 
prefer  “ mitred  ” 
carpets  of  Kid- 
derminstermake 
joined  at  the 
corners,  and 
placed  round  the 
bedstead  in  one 
piece.  This  plan 
entails  the  losing 
half  a square  of 


to  carpet  the  whole  of  a room,  so  that  when  the  carpet  is 
somewhat  worn  it  may  be  turned,  that  which  was  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  room  to  underneath  the  bedstead  • 
but  to  keep  the  flue  from  penetrating,  there  should  be  a 
piece  of  floor-cloth  the  size  of  the  bedstead,  placed  under 
it ; and  this  looks  well,  can  be  wiped  with  a damp  cloth 
every  day,  and  lasts  for  years.  It  is  most  certainly 
healthier  to  have  a bedroom  entirely  uncovered  with 


material  at  each  corner,  or  nearly  a yard  of  carpet ; and 
besides,  a servant  cannot  so  well  shake  carpets  of  such  a 
form.  The  great  objection  to  an  uncarpeted  floor  is, 
that  the  latter  is  constructed  too  often  of  green  wood,  and 
thus  shrinking  and  warping,  after  a time  the  interstices 
require  filling  up  with  laths  of  wood. 

Swing-glasses  of  a cheap  kind  are  a source  of  vexation 
to  a housekeeper,  from  the  tendency  the  screws  have  to 
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come  loose,  so  that  the  glasses  swing  without  check. 
Common  looking-glasses  have  for  their  backs  a thin  veneer 
of  wood,  set  in  with  brads.  Those  of  a better  kind  are 
made  with  backs  to  slide  in  like  the  sliding  lid  of 
a box,  and  are  then  fixed  with 
a screw.  It  is  best  to  give  a 
high  price,  and  have  the  frames 
of  the  glass  better  finished.  It 
is  true  that  at  first  the  screws 
appear  firm,  but  in  a short  time 
a slight  rattle  is  heard  between 
the  glass  and  the  wood  at  the 
back,  occasioned  by  the  nuts 
of  the  screws  falling  off.  It  may 
seem  easy  enough  to  put  these 
on  again,  and  it  certainly  is 
so  with  proper  tools  ; but  these 
are  not  always  at  hand,  and 
the  work  requires  the  most  deli- 
cate handling,  to  prevent  the  nuts 
from  scratching,  or  the  finger 
tips  from  rubbing  off  the  quick- 
silver. Some  glasses  are  fastened 
in  such  a way  that  only  a cabinet-maker  can  remedy 
their  defects.  Many  schemes  have  been  adopted  for  the 
greater  perfection  of  this  fastening,  but  none  are  wholly 
successful  in  glasses  of  mode- 
rate cost ; but,  as  looking- 
glasses  are  rarely  purchased 
more  than  once  in  a lifetime, 
the  price  for  a good  article 
should  not  be  an  object.  Oval 
looking  - glasses  have  one 
defect,  they  show  only  the 
face  and  head,  the  remaining 
part  of  the  figure  being  cut  off; 
therefore,  however  handsome 
they  look,  they  are  not  de- 
sirable for  persons  with  small 
means,  who  cannot  afford  a 
cheval  glass. 

There  are  a great  variety  of  toilette-tables,  from  the 
simple  table  with  one  drawer,  to  the  duchess  table  with 
many  drawers  and  with  swing-glass  fixed  and  standing  on 
pedestals,  which  are  really 
smallnests  of  drawers.  Others 
have,  in  ac!dition,  from  three 
to  five  draw  ers  below  the  top 
of  the  table  on  each  side  ; this 
style  is  termed  knee  - hole 
drawers,  and  is  most  useful. 

A japanned  toilette-table 
with  one  drawer  can  be  had 
for  9s.  One  unpainted,  with- 
out drawers,  but  with  turned 
legs,  oval-shaped  in  front,  and 
four  feet  long,  may  be  had 
for  the  same  price  ; the  one 
requires  only  a toilette-cloth 
over  the  top,  the  last  must 
have  pink  cambric  surround- 
ing it,  and  be  covei'ed  again 
withbookmuslingathered  like 
a full  skirt  round  the  table  ; 
or  with  dimity,  bordered  with 
one  stripe  of  coloured  bordering  taken  from  the  coloured 
striped  dimity.  This  is  a cheap  and  excellent  method  of 
bordering  curtains  hung  before  a recess  to  simulate  a 
wardrobe,  or  for  the  coverings  of  a toilette-table.  Three 
yards  of  coloured  striped  dimity  cost  3s.,  and  from  this 
twenty-one  yards  of  bordering  can  be  rent. 

It  must  be  recollected  that,  inexpensive  as  these  tables 
and  coverings  appear  to  be,  they  are  ultimately  rendered 


very  dear  by  the  cost  of  washing  the  coverings.  More- 
over, there  is  something  to  be  considered  in  their  great 
danger  of  taking  fire. 

A mahogany  toilette-table,  a yard  long,  surrounded  by  a 
rim,  and  having  two  drawers,  can 
be  purchased  for  24s. ; one  four 
feet  long — and  this  is  of  ample 
size  for  any  ordinary  room — for 
38s. ; but  with  an  increased  num- 
ber of  drawers,  seven  instead  of 
two,  and  arranged  on  each  side, 
to  leave  a vacant  space  in  the 
centre,  thus  forming  a knee-hole 
table,  it  will  cost  from  90s.  to  £6 
or  £8.  Every  toilette-table  should 
move  on  casters ; the  cheap  ones 
are  without  them,  and  their  addi- 
tion increases  the  expense,  unless 
the  matter  be  arranged  between 
the  intending  buyer  and  seller, 
before  purchasing.  Marble- 
topped  tables  are  not  desirable. 
Articles  of  glass  and  china  may 
be  placed  on  them  with  careless  hands,  and  in  a hurry 
such  wares  are  often  broken. 

A servant’s  bed-room  should  have  as  few  articles  in  it  as 
are  consistent  with  comfort. 
A bed  and  bedstead,  with 
two  soft  mattresses,  a pillow, 
three  blankets,  two  soft  un- 
bleached sheets  and  pillow- 
slip, a soft  and  inexpensive 
coloured  counterpane,  a chest 
of  drawers,  a looking-glass, 
wash-stand,  with  the  usual  re- 
quisites of  white  ware,  and  a 
chair,  are  all  that  is  needed. 
One  of  the  most  comfortable 
bedsteads  is  the  truckle  or 
cross  bedstead.  These  have 
gone  very  much  out  of  fashion, 
but  they  are  portable,  inexpensive,  and  desirable  to  sleep 
on.  The  next  in  point  of  comfort  is  the  iron  bedstead,  be- 
cause the  interlacing  laths  are  flexible.  In  the  matter  of 

cleanliness,  wood  and  iron 
bedsteads  are  equal ; the  latter 
do  not  prevent  bed  insects 
from  congregating,  but  the 
iron  is  easily  cleaned  and 
painted.  From  wooden  bed- 
steads insects  may  also  be 
wholly  extirpated  by  washing 
in  strong  brine  and  boiling 
water.  The  skirtings  and 
cracks  in  the  walls,  doors, 
and  window  - frames,  also 
need  the  same  process. 
Figs.  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  are  pat- 
terns of  furniture  for  a ser- 
vant’s room. 

The  less  carpet  laid  on  the 
floor  of  a servant’s  room,  the 
healthier  and  freer  from  dirt 
it  will  be.  Once  a week,  the 
boards  should  be  washed 
with  salt  and  water,  in  winter  and  summer.  A clock 
is  essential  in  the  bedroom,  but  it  should  be  an  eight- 
day  brass  clock,  which  is  inexpensive,  and  this  clock 
should  be  locked  in  a box  having  a glass  cover,  the 
box  being  placed  so  that  the  cover  opens  like  a cup- 
board door.  An  alarum  clock  is  useless  ; the  sleeper, 
after  a morning  or  two,  gets  accustomed  to  the  sound, 
and  sleeps  on  regardless  of  her  excellent  friend. 


Fig.  6. 


Fig.  7. 
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DOMESTIC  MEDICINE.— IV. 

ERUPTIVE  FEVERS. 

We  shall,  under  this  head,  treat  only  of  the  more  cotn- 
mon  forms  of  eruptive  fevers,  such  as  scarlet  fever — or, 
as  it  is  the  fashion  now  to  call  it,  scarlatina — measles, 
small-pox,  and  typhoid  and  typhus  fevers.  These  diseases 
constitute  the  principal  epidemics,  and,  with  infantile 
diarrhoea,  cause  a large  proportion  of  the  deaths  in  any 
community,  especially  in  large  towns.  At  the  moment  at 
which  we  write,  scarlet  fever  is  very  fatal.  We  shall  treat 
of  it  first. 

Scarlet  Fever,  or  Scarlatina,  used  for  a long  time  to  be 
confounded  with  measles ; but  it  is  a very  distinct  disease 
in  its  symptoms  and  in  its  importance.  Sometimes  it 
occurs  in  such  mild  forms  as  to  be  of  no  consequence  ; at 
other  times  it  is  a very  serious  disease  indeed,  and  comes 
nearer  to  a plague  than  any  common  disease  we  have.  It 
is  not  only  serious  in  itself,  but  apt  to  be  followed,  after 
the  lapse  of  weeks,  by  dropsy,  rheumatism,  and  other 
consequences  that  are  in  themselves  dangerous.  All  we 
shall  do,  therefore,  is  to  point  out  the  general  character  of 
the  disease,  and  the  general  and  domestic  treatment  of 
the  patient.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  the  doctor  will  be 
called  in.  If  we  insert  a few  more  specific  instructions,  it 
will  be  for  those  who  are  beyond  the  reach  of  medical  advice. 

Scarlet  fever  begins,  like  other  eruptive  fevers,  with 
symptoms  of  ailment — shivering,  sickness,  lassitude,  and 
headache.  In  addition  to  these  symptoms,  there  is  more 
or  less  of  sore  throat,  and  the  back  of  the  mouth  and 
throat  are  generally  reddish  in  colour.  The  soreness  of 
the  throat  is  a very  characteristic  feature  of  scarlet  fever. 
On  the  second  day  of  the  disease  the  eruption  appears  in 
the  form  of  a red  rash  ; it  comes  on  nearly  everywhere  at 
about  the  same  time,  but  is  generally  visible  on  the  neck 
and  chest  before  it  shows  itself  on  the  face.  Like  the 
sore  throat  and  the  rash,  the  appearance  of  the  tongue  is 
very  characteristic  in  scarlet  fever  ; it  is  covered  with 
a white  fur,  through  which  appear  little  red  papillae  or 
points,  giving  the  appearance  described  as  the  “straw- 
berry tongue.”  There  is  generally  a good  deal  of  fever 
present,  the  temperature  of  the  skin  is  high,  and  the  higher 
it  is,  generally  speaking,  the  more  serious  is  the  case. 

Supposing  the  case  to  be  a mild  one,  all  these  symptoms 
are  present  in  a moderate  degree.  The  throat  is  not  very 
sore,  the  swelling  of  the  neck  is  not  very  great,  the  fever 
is  moderate,  and  the  amount  of  eruption  moderate.  It  is 
common  to  say  that  when  the  eruption  comes  well  out,  the 
patient  is  in  less  danger,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
more  intense  and  extensive  the  eruption,  the  more  severe 
is  the  disease. 

The  worst  cases  of  scarlet  fever  are  those  in  which  the 
disease  begins  with  great  severity;  as  when  it  sets  in  with 
delirium  or  convulsions,  when  the  throat  is  very  sore,  and 
there  is  great  and  quick  swelling  of  the  neck,  making 
swallowing  and  breathing  difficult,  and  when  the  tempera- 
ture is  very  high.  According  to  the  severity  of  the  disease 
is  likely  to  be  the  course  of  it.  The  very  mild  cases  go  on 
very  well  About  the  fifth  day,  the  skin,  which  has  been 
the  seat  of  the  rash,  begins  to  peel  off.  This  process  is 
called  desquamation,  and  it  may  extend  over  eight  or  ten 
weeks,  during  which  the  patient  must  be  considered  to 
need  care,  especially  protection  from  cold. 

But,  even  in  mild  cases,  recover}^  is  apt  to  be  interrupted 
by  some  unsatisfactory  symptoms.  Of  these,  the  most 
common  is  swelling  of  the  eyelids  and  face  generally,  and 
other  parts  of  the  body,  accompanied  with  a remarkable 
paleness  of  the  skin.  This  is  the  dropsy  after  scarlet 
fever,  and  it  occurs,  to  say  the  least,  as  frequently  after 
mild  attacks  as  after  severe  ones.  It  may  bo  accompanied 
by  sickness  or  headache,  or,  still  worse,  by  convulsions. 
It  does  not  generally  happen  till  fifteen  or  twenty  days 
after  the  eruption,  and  may  be  a month  after  it.  Coinci- 


dently with  this  dropsy,  the  urine  may  become  scanty, 
and  darker  in  colour. 

Very  bad  cases  of  scarlet  fever  are  apt, to  terminate 
fatally,  at  a very  early  period.  Breathing  becomes  loud 
and  difficult,  there  is  a heaviness  and  stupor  about  the 
mind,  and  a tendency  to  wander  ; the  temperature  of  the 
body  is  often  very  high,  and  the  patient  may  die  in  two 
or  three  days,  and  before  the  appearance  of  much  eruption. 

A child  with  scarlet  fever  should  be  kept  in  bed  ; and, 
even  in  mild  cases,  if  the  weather  is  cold,  he  should  be 
kept  in  bed  for  a considerable  time  after  the  eruption  has 
disappeared,  so  as  to  avoid  exposure  to  cold.  Even  when 
he  gets  up,  he  should  be  kept  in  a comfortable  temperature, 
so  as  not  to  be  chilled.  The  throat  should  be  gargled 
with  warm  water.  A little  sponge  mop,  dipped  in  pleasantly 
warm  water,  may  be  frequently  used  for  cleansing  it,  with 
great  relief  and  advantage.  A very  good  mixture  for  the 
first  few  days  of  the  disease  is  the  following  : — 


Chlorate  of  potash... 
Spirits  of  nitre 
Simple  syrup 
Water  


I drachm. 

I I drachms. 
4 drachms. 
4 ounces 


Mix  one  table-spoonful  every  four  hours  in  as  much  water. 
F or  children  below  four  years,  a dessert-spoonful. 

If  dropsy  sets  in,  the  child  should  be  kept  warm  in  bed. 
Generally  speaking,  a little  purging  is  good,  and  five  or 
ten  grains  of  the  compound  powder  of  jalap  may  be  given 
every  morning,  or  every  other  morning,  unless  there  is 
diarrhoea,  which  should  not  be  checked  ; and  if  there  is 
not  much  fever,  the  following  mixture  may  be  given  : — 
Tincture  of  the  perchloride  of  iron  i drachm. 

Simple  syrup ...  ...  3 drachms. 

Distilled  water  ...  6 ounces. 

One  table-spoonful  every  si.x  hours.  Children  under  four 
years,  a dessert-spoonful,  or  two  tea-spoonfuls. 

In  very  bad  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  and  in  the  unavoidable 
absence  of  medical  advice,  keep  the  throat  clear  with  the 
mop, as  advised  above,  and  give  the  following  mixture; — 
Sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  ...  36  grains. 
Simple  syrup  ...  ...  ...  ...  Jounce. 

Water , ...  ...  6 ounces. 

One  table-spoonful  every  three  hours.  Children  under 
four,  a dessert-spoonful. 

To  Prevent  the  Sp?-ead  of  the  Disease. — When  scarlet 
fever  occurs  in  a house,  the  child  affected  should  be  kept 
in  a large  room,  and  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  family. 
The  nurse  should  not  mix  with  the  rest  of  the  family  before 
changing  her  clothing  and  undergoing  careful  ablutions. 
The  patient’s  chamber  should  be  divested  of  everything 
to  which  the  contagion  is  apt  to  stick.  The  linen,  bed- 
clothes, &c.,  as  used,  ought  to  be  well  boiled,  or  exposed 
to  a dry  heat,  200°  Fahrenheit.  A solution  of  chloride 
of  lime  (one  pound  to  eight  gallons  of  water)  ought  to  be 
kept  in  the  room  in  plates  or  basins.  Another  measure 
which  tends  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  is  to  oil 
the  patient’s  skin  well  and  daily,  while  it  is  peeling  off.  A 
little  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  should  be  mixed 
with  the  various  discharges  from  the  patient’s  body. 

Measles. — The  next  very  common  eruptive  fever  which 
we  have  to  describe  is  measles.  Few  complaints  are 
better  known  in  the  domestic  sphere,  because  it  affects 
nearly  every  one  once  in  their  lifetime,  generally  in  their 
childhood,  and,  also,  because  it  has  well-marked  and 
easily  recognised  symptoms. 

Supposing  measles  to  be  abroad,  it  may  be  suspected 
that  a child  is  going  to  have  them  if  it  has  a hard, 
croupy  cough,  fever,  loss  of  appetite  and  thirst,  and  if 
these  symptoms  are  accompanied  by  sneezing  and  red- 
looking  eyes,  and  other  signs  of  a cold.  The  patient,  if 
old  enough,  may  complain  of  weight  and  heaviness,  and 
pain  in  the  forehead.  Sometimes  vomiting  occurs,  but 
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not  so  often  as  in  scarlet  fever.  This  stage  may  last  from 
two  to  five  days.  Then,  at  the  end  of  from  two  to  five 
days  the  eruption  occurs,  first  on  the  forehead  and  neck, 
then  the  face,  and  then  gradually  in  from  twenty-four  to 
thirty-six  hours,  extends  over  the  trunk.  It  consists  of 
little  red  points,  slightly  elevated,  which  run  into  each 
other  so  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  circular,  or  ci-escen- 
tic,  patches  of  eruption.  The  eruption  disappears  on 
pressure,  but  soon  returns  again.  When  the  eruption 
appears,  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  increases.  Often 
the  cough  is  much  relieved  by  the  appearance  of  the 
eruption,  and  on  the  second  day  of  it,  the  symptoms  begin 
to  abate.  By  the  close  of  the  third  or  fourth  day  after 
the  eruption,  it  has  well  nigh  disappeared  in  the  order  in' 
which  it  came  out.  Simple  cases  soon  get  well ; but  a 
few  complications  may  arise,  and  a few  consequences  may 
give  trouble,  such  as  eruptions  on  the  skin. 

The  most  serious  complication  likely  to  arise,  or  to 
attend  upon  an  attack  of  measles,  is  inflammation  of 
the  chest,  and  in  winter  this  is  most  likely  to  be  trouble- 
some and  even  dangerous.  The  symptoms  of  this  are  the 
continuance  of  cough  and  feverishness,  and  quick  breath- 
ing after  the  eruption  has  been  out  for  a few  days,  by  which 
time,  in  simple  cases,  all  the  symptoms  should  be  under- 
going abatement.  Whether  the  inflammation  affects  the 
substance  of  the  lung,  or  only  the  bronchial  tubes,  is  a 
matter  that  can  only  be  determined  by  a medical  man. 
Generally  speaking,  in  mild  weather  and  in  tolerably 
healthy  children,  measles  is  not  a fatal  disease. 

Treatme7it. — "The  domestic  treatment  of  measles  con- 
sists in  keeping  the  patient  in  bed,  in  a room  with  a 
comfortable  temperature,  and  in  administering  light  diet. 
If  the  case  is  mild,  that  is,  if  the  feverishness  is  not  great, 
and  the  breathing  is  but  little  quickened,  little  more  treat- 
ment is  required.  The  following  mixture  would  tend  to 
cool  the  patient  and  relieve  the  hard  or  croupy  cough  ; — 

Citrate  of  potash ...  2 scruples. 

Ipecacuanha  wine  ...  ...  ...  i|  drachms. 

Simple  syrup  ...  ...  ...  3 drachms. 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  4 ounces. 


One  table-spoonful  to  be  taken  every  four  hours  by  a 
child  from  three  to  five  years  old.  More  or  less  to  older  or 
younger  children,  and  according  to  the  fever  and  hard- 
ness of  the  cough. 

If  the  case  is  at  all  severe,  a doctor  should  be  called  in. 
Indeed,  in  any  case  of  measles  this  should  be  done  ; for 
the  chest  is  apt  to  be  seriously  and  insidiously  affected, 
and  the  disease  is  apt  to  leave  “ dregs  ” as  they  are  called, 
or  consequences  which  require  judicious  treatment.  To 
prevent  the  disease  spreading,  the  same  measures  must  be 
adopted  as  in  the  case  of  scarlet  fever.  There  is  not 
quite  the  same  urgency,  inasmuch  as  the  disease  is  not 
generally  so  fatal. 

It  is  very  curious  that  scarlet  fever  and  measles  were 
confounded  until  comparatively  recently.  Our  tabulated 
description  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  difference  of  the 
diseases. 


SCARLET  FEVER. 

1.  In  the  early  symptoms, 
vomiting  is  a prominent 
feature.  There  is  an  in- 
flamed state  of  the  throat. 

2.  The  eruption  occurs 
on  second  day  of  the  fever. 

3.  The  colour  of  the  erup- 
tion bright  scarlet.  The 
eruption  is  in  large  patches 
extensively  diffused. 

4.  The  skin  peels  off 
freely. 

5-  Dropsy  often  follows. 

Vaccination  and  Small-P, 


MEASLES. 

1.  In  the  early  symptoms, 
sneezing,  cough,  and  other 
symptoms  of  a cold  are  pro- 
minent. Throat  not  affected. 

2.  The  eruption  does  not 
generally  occur  so  soon ; 
generally  on  the  fourth  day. 

3.  Eruption  is  darker,  and 
and  occurs  in  small  circular 
or  crescentic  patches. 

4.  Slight  casting  off  of 
skin. 

5 . D ropsy  does  not  follow, 
r. — We  shall  not  spend  much 


space  over  small-pox,  for  it  has  no  business  to  trouble 
anyone  now.  Vaccination  if  well  done^  atid  repeated 
07ice  or  twice  m the  course  of  life,  is  practically  a C07nplete 
protection  agamst  this  7?iost  horrible  disease.  The  law  of 
the  land,  in  the  shape  of  the  Compulsory  Vaccination  Act, 
wisely  requires  every  child  to  be  vaccinated  before  it  is 
three  months  old,  unless  a certificate  of  its  unfitness  be 
produced  from  a medical  rnan.  Some  dissatisfaction  has 
been  at  times  expressed  with  this  most  beneficent  law  ; 
but  most  unreasonably  so.  Vaccination  is  a most  simple 
operation,  it  seldom  causes  much  inconvenience,  though 
now  and  then  in  children  disposed  to  have  skin  eruptions, 
it  occasions  one.  It  is  still  more  seldom,  or  never,  the 
medium  of  transmitting  serious  disease,  and  it  practically, 
as  we  have  said,  is  a protection  against  one  of  the  most 
loathsome  and  deadly  diseases  to  which  the  body  is  subject. 
The  protective  power  of  vaccination  may  be  judged  of  by 
the  fact,  that  at  the  Small-Pox  Hospital  they  did  not  have 
one  case  of  small-pox  among  the  nurses  or  attendants 
for  a period  of  twenty  years  or  more.  Every  nurse  on 
entering  the  hospital  is  re-vacemated.  The  safety  of 
these  nurses,  not  after  the  vaccination,  but  after  the  re- 
vaccination, shows  that  vaccination  only  needs  to  be 
repeated  to  be  a perfect  protection  against  small-pox  even 
in  a small-pox  hospital.  There  is  nothing  grander,  and 
yet  nothing  more  simple,  nothing  more  beneficent  in  the 
whole  history  of  medicine  than  vaccination,  and  nothing 
can  be  more  unreasonable  than  the  prejudice  which  it  is 
attempted  just  now  to  create  against  it.  If  it  occasionally 
gives  activity  to  an  eruptive  tendency  in  a child,  this  is  of 
slight  importance,  compared  with  the  awful  eruption  of 
small-pox  from  which  the  child  is  saved,  involving  the 
risk,  be  it  remembered,  of  permanent  disfigurement,  of 
blindness,  and  other  consequences.  It  should  also  be 
explicitly  stated  that  small-pox  is  followed  by  eruptions 
much  more  frequently,  and  much  more  troublesome,  than 
in  the  case  of  vaccination.  As  regards  the  risk  of  trans- 
mission of  serious  disease  from  one  child  to  another,  it 
is  so  rare  as  never  to  have  been  seen  by  many  surgeons 
of  great  experience  ; and  even  if  this  peril  has  to  be  in- 
curred, it  is  by  no  means  so  great  as  that  of  the  loathsome 
disease  from  which  it  saves.  Driven  from  every  other 
stronghold,  the  anti-vaccinationists  have  tried  to  show 
that  while  small-pox  has  been  prevented  by  vaccination 
other  diseases  have  in  consequence  become  more  rife. 
Well,  there  is  no  proof  of  this.  It  is  a baseless  piece  of 
assumption,  and  even  if  there  was  any  ground  for  the  idea, 
most  people  would  prefer  anything  to  small-pox.  To 
object  to  be  saved  from  small-pox  because  you  may  incur 
some  other  disease,  would  be  about  as  reasonable  as  to 
refuse  to  be  saved  from  a railway  collision,  because  you 
might  at  some  future  day  sprain  your  ankle  in  getting  out 
of  an  omnibus.  On  the  whole,  nothing  can  be  more  un- 
reasonable than  the  objection  to  be  vaccinated.  It  is  not 
only  unreasonable,  but  it  is  selfish,  for  an  unvaccinated 
person  is  apt  to  get  small-pox  and  may  then  convey  a 
dreadful  disease  to  others.  Twenty  persons  have  been 
known  to  get  the  small-pox  from  one  person  recovering 
from  it.  In  the  light  of  these  facts,  it  is  clear  that  all 
persons  should  submit  cheerfully,  nay,  thankfully,  to  the 
Compulsory  Vaccination  Act,  and  have  their  children  vac- 
cinated. N ot  only  so,  all  wise  persons  will  be  revaccinated, 
at  least  once  in  their  lifetime,  and  have  their  children 
revaccinated  as  they  grow  up  to  maturity.  The  operation 
should  be  done  with  matter  in  a moist  state  and  direct 
from  arm  to  arm.  Much  has  been  said  lately  about 
having  matter  direct  from  the  cow  ; but  this  is  of  little 
consequence,  provided  that  matter  be  taken  from  a healthy 
child.  At  the  surgeries  of  public  vaccinators,  parents 
can  judge  for  themselves  of  the  healthiness  of  children, 
but  this  does  not  lessen  the  responsibility  of  vaccinators, 
who  must  consider  the  selection  of  good  and  safe  matter 
a point  of  the  most  vital  importance. 
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CATTLE.— I. 

THE  VARIETIES  OF  CATTLE. 

In  these  papers  it  is  our  intention  to  give  such  informa- 
tion as  may  be  of  practical  utility  to  those  who  keep  two 
or  three  cows  only  ; the  limits  of  our  space  and  the  scope 
of  the  magazine  alike  forbid  a wider  consideration  of 
the  subject. 

Before  entering  upon  the  general  management  of  cattle, 
it  will  be  well  to  describe  shortly  the  principal  breeds, 
pointing  out  their  special  merits  and  principal  defects. 

The  Shorthorn  is  an  animal  of  magnificent  shape,  being 
very  large  and  full  in  the  body,  and  low  on  the  leg,  with 
fine  bones.  The  back  and  belly  should  form  nearly 
straight  lines  ; indeed,  in  the  best  animals  the  body, 
when  viewed  sideways,  forms  nearly  a parallelogram, 
whose  length  is  twice  its  breadth.  The  fore-quarters  are 


fore-quarters  light,  and  the  limbs  fine  and  delicate 
looking  ; the  back,  however,  is  very  broad  over  the  hips 
and  the  carcase  rather  deep.  The  udder  is  large  and 
well- shaped,  as  might  be  expected.  The  usual  colour  is 
sandy-red,  distributed  in  patches,  mingled  with  white. 

The  principal  drawback  to  this  breed  is  the  rather 
small  size,  which  involves  more  labour  for  the  same 
produce.  Hence  this  is  essentially  a country  dairy  cow. 
Singularly  enough,  however,  it  does  not  always  thrive 
in  the  rich  pastures  of  England,  but  in  some  cases  the 
yield  of  milk  diminishes,  and  the  animal  lays  in  fat 
instead. 

The  Alderney,  a Channel  Island  cow,  does  not,  as  is 
popular  supposed,  yield  any  extraordinary  quantity  of 
milk,  but  is  remarkable  for  its  very  rich  quality.  Hence 
an  Alderney  cow  is  often  kept  in  dairies  to  enrich  the  pro- 
duce of  the  stock.  It  is  a small  animal,  of  very  angular 
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very  deep,  and  the  head  fine  and  small,  while  the  dis- 
position is  particularly  mild  and  gentle. 

The  Shorthorn  is  confessedly  the  most  valuable  breed 
of  cattle  we  have,  and  combines  all  the  useful  qualities 
in  a greater  proportion  than  any  other  animal. 

Of  late  some  breeders  have  paid  more  attention  to  the 
fattening  than  the  milking  qualities  of  the  Shorthorn,  and 
hence  the  coarser  variety,  known  as  the  Yorkshire,  is 
generally  preferred  by  London  dairymen.  These  latter 
cows  have  been  known  to  give  sixteen  quarts  of  milk 
per  day;  but  even  the  improved  Shorthorn  cow  will 
generally  yield  sixteen  quarts  daily,  many  of  them  much 
more.  Lately  the  Yorkshire  cows  have  been  crossed  with 
improved  Shorthorn  bulls,  and  the  result  is  a cow  which 
can  hardly  be  equalled  where  a large  quantity  of  milk  is 
csired,  while  it  fattens  well  when  dried. 

The  Ayrshire  is  another  splendid  dairy  breed.  While 
the  Shorthorn  is  peculiar  for  the  quantity  of  the  milk, 
and  is  hence  adapted  to  town  supply,  the  Ayrshire  seems 
pre-eminently  suited  for  the  production  of  butter  and 
cheese,  the  milk  being  not  only  plentiful,  but  of  a richer 
quality.  It  does  not,  however,  fatten  so  well  as  the  Short- 
horn when  dried. 

The  Ayrshire  cow  is  under  the  middle  size,  but  of 
singularly  handsome  proportions.  The  head  is  small 
and  fine,  rather  long  and  narrow  at  the  muzzle,  which  is 
black  ; the  horns  are  small  and  short,  the  eye  very  clear 
and  lively.  The  neck  is  somewhat  long  and  slender,  the 


form,  as  generally  met  with,  looking,  in  fact,  as  if  starved, 
from  the  great  projection  of  the  bones.  When  dried,  how- 
ever, it  often  fattens  well.  On  the  whole,  this  cannot  be 
considered  a very  profitable  cow,  the  return  of  milk  not 
being  commensurate  in  quantity  with  its  great  appetite  ; 
hence  very  many  purchasers  of  this  breed  have  been 
greatly  disappointed.  Its  place  is  rather  to  supply  the 
gentleman’s  table  with  the  richest  quality  of  dairy  pro- 
duce, where  pecuniary  pi'ofit  is  not  so  much  desired. 

The  Alderney  cow  is  generally  very  hollow  behind,  with 
high  shoulders,  and  a very  thin  neck,  and  is  also  remark- 
able for  very  long  and  thick  hair.  The  colour  is  generally 
white  and  fawn.  The  Guernsey  animals  are  often  thought 
to  be  rather  superior ; but  this  is  a doubtful  point.  Alderney 
cattle  are  very  easily  obtainable  at  Southampton. 

A more  profitable  animal  in  most  circumstances  is  the 
Breton,  or  Brittany  cow,  which  has  rapidly  grown  in 
popularity  since  its  introduction  a few  years  ago.  This 
breed  is  very  small — even  diminutive — rarely  standing 
more  than  forty-two  inches  high  at  the  shoulder,  and 
often  eight  or  ten  inches  less  ; but  it  is  remarkable  for 
its  symmetry,  hardihood,  very  great  milk-producing  quali- 
ties relative  to  its  size,  and  peculiar  aptitude  for  laying  on 
flesh  with  very  moderate,  or  even  coarse,  feeding.  The 
head  is  short,  sharp,  and  fine;  the  muzzle  small,  with 
beautifully  cut  nostrils  ; eye  quick  and  lively  ; ears  small 
and  neat ; and  horns  slender,  curving  at  first  upwards 
and  downwards,  the  points  afterwards  turning  into  each 
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other.  The  slenderness  of  the  horns  is  a great  point,  and 
is  always  looked  for  as  an  indication  of  good  blood.  The 
neck  is  slender,  the  back  straight,  loins  long  and  of  good 
width,  with  hip  bones  rather  prominent.  The  limbs 
should  be  short,  straight,  and  slender.  The  udder  of 
this  species  is  large  in  proportion,  with  the  “milk- vein  ” 
well  developed. 

The  colour  of  the  Brittany  cow  is  usually  white  and 
black,  or  all  black,  but  sometimes  yellow  and  red.  In 
France,  a mixture  of  red  and  white  is  most  valued ; but  if 
■other  points  are  good,  the  colour  is  purely  a matter  of 
fancy.  Take  it  altogether,  this  cow  is  just  the  one  for 
a lady’s  dairy,  and  almost  fit  to  be  a lady’s  pet,  being 
small,  gentle,  pretty,  hardy,  and  productive.  For  the 
cottager  it  is  equally  adapted,  having  somewhat  of  the 
ability  of  the  ass  to  forage  for  itself.  The  milk  is  not 
only  plentiful,  but  of  great  richness.  The  small  size  is 


THE  SOURCES  OF  OUR  FOOD  SUPPLY.— III. 

MEAT,  POULTRY,  AND  GAME  ^continued from  p . 152). 

Rabbits  {Lepus  ctiniailus)  afford  very  useful  food,  being 
easily  digested  and  very  delicate.  The  wild  rabbit  is  met 
with  in  great  numbers  in  dry  and  sandy  districts,  such  as 
those  of  Norfolk  and  Cambridgeshire.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  tame  rabbits,  the  flesh  of  which  differs  some- 
what according  to  the  colour  of  the  skin,  that  of  the 
hare-coloured  being  darker  and  more  full-flavoured  than 
the  others.  Large  quantities  are  imported  from  Ostend. 
Rabbits  are  also  imported  in  tins  from  several  parts  of 
Australia. 

The  Hare  [Leptis  iimidus)  is  classed  with  game,  but  as 
it  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  the  rabbit,  we  notice  it 
here.  It  is  found  all  over  Europe,  but  is  rarely  imported. 

Having  now  very  briefly  mentioned  the  quadrupeds 
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the  principal  drawback  to  its  perfection,  as  it  makes  it 
unsuitable  for  large  dairies ; but  in  cases  where  this 
objection  does  not  apply,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the 
breed  can  hardly  be  surpassed  for  milking  purposes. 

The  Suffolk  is  a polled  or  hornless  breed,  long  cele- 
brated for  its  milking  qualities.  The  hips  are  very  high 
and  prominent,  and  the  loins  usually  inclined  to  be 
narrow;  but  this  fault  might  be  easily  remedied  by  a 
little  careful  selection  in  breeding.  The  best  milkers  are 
veipf  spare  animals,  with  light  and  narrow  heads.  One 
animal  has  been  known  to  yield  thirty-two  quarts  per  day, 
and  twenty-four  quarts  is  not  an  unusual  quantity.  The 
quality  of  the  milk  is  not,  of  course,  equal  to  that  of  some 
breeds  which  yield  less,  but  it  is  very  good,  and  makes 
excellent  butter,  though  it  is  said  to  be  inferior  for  cheese. 

There  is  a Welsh  breed  of  black  cattle,  which  often 
produces  very  good  milkers. 

_ The  Kerry  cow  is  also  well  known  for  its  milking  quali- 
ties. It  is  rather  small,  but  hardy,  and  has  very  much 
of  the  foraging  ability  of  the  Breton.  The  cow  varies 
greatly,  and  so  do  its  distinguishing  points  of  excellence. 
The  Kerry  cow  adds  to  its  other  merits  that  of  being 
cheap.  It  can  be  easily  obtained  at  almost  any  town 
where  Irish  cattle  are  imported. 

The  cows  we  have  described  in  this  paper  are  especially 
good  for  dairy  purposes,  and  as  such  are  especially  valu- 
able to  the  amateur  or  cottage  farmer  who  has  not 
sufficient  fodder  available  for  fattening  cattle. 


which  form  part  of  our  food  supply,  we  will  refer  to  those 
organs  which  are  specially  prepared  for  use.  The  tongues 
of  the  ox,  cow,  and  reindeer  are  largely  imported  from 
Russia,  Norway,  South  America,  and  Australia.  From 
the  three  former  countries  they  are  generally  sent  cured 
and  dried.  The  reindeer  tongues  are  the  most  highly 
esteemed,  being  very  full-flavoured,  but  those  of  the 
ox  and  cow  imported  from  Australia  appear  to  be  but 
little  regarded,  although  they  are  rich  and  full-flavoured. 
Kidneys  in  tins  are  also  sent  from  Australia,  as  well  as 
kidney  soup.  It  is  also  almost  certain  that  ox  cheek 
enters  into  the  composition  of  some  of'  the  soups  im- 
ported into  England,  and  tripe  is  also  sent  here  in  sealed 
tins. 

Sausages  are  imported  from  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy,  and  are  chiefly  made  from  uncooked  smoked  meat 
mixed  with  herbs.  The  kinds  best  known  are  those 
which  come  from  Arles,  Bologna,  Lyons,  Modena, 
Wirtemberg,  and  other  parts  of  Germany. 

Birds  afford  a rather  considerable  portion  of  our  food 
supplies,  and  are  of  two^classes — the  domesticated  and  the 
wild.  The  former  include  the  common  fowl,  the  turkey, 
goose,  and  duck ; and  the  latter  not  only  game,  but  the 
lark,  pigeon,  &c. 

The  Commo7t  Fowl  {Callus  domesticus')  is  not  only  of 
great  importance  for  its  flesh,  but  for  its  eggs.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  had  its  origin  in  some  species  of  wild  fowl 
in  India,  but  is  now  found  domesticated  nearly  all  over 
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the  world,  so  that  our  present  improved  breeds  are  in 
many  instances  the  result  of  crossing  with  foreign  varieties. 

The  Turkey  {Meleagris  Gallopavd)  was  brought,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  from  Mexico,  and  is  now  widely  dis- 
persed over  the  whole  of  Europe.  Large  quantities  of 
young  turkeys  are  imported  from  France  and  fattened 
in  Norfolk  and  other  parts  of  England.  The  black  is 
considered  to  be  the  nearest  to  the  original  stock,  and 
furnishes  the  finest  birds. 

The  Guinea-fowl  {Meleagris  Nujnidia)  originally  came 
from  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  Its  flesh  is  not  so 
white  as  that  of  the  common  fowl,  but  more  nearly  ap- 
proaches that  of  the  pheasant  in  colour  and  taste. 

The  Goose  {A user  domeslicus)  is  a prolific  source  of 
food,  very  large  flocks  being  kept  in  the  fens.  It  is  a 
very  savoury  bird,  but  unless  eaten  very  young  is  difficult 
of  digestion.  The  original  of  the  domestic  goose  is  the 
wild  goose  {Anser  ferus).  The  so-called  solan  goose, 
which  is  eaten  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  is  a pelican. 

The  Duck  {Anas  Boschas)  is  indigenous  to  this  country, 
large  flights  of  wild  ducks  being  found  during  winter 
weather  in  the  fens.  Those  from  Lincolnshire  are  the 
best.  Domesticated  ducks  are  met  with  almost  every- 
where, and  are  comparatively  delicate  eating  if  fed  upon 
grain  and  vegetables. 

The  Widgeon  {Mareca  Penelope)  is  a migratory  bird 
of  the  duck  genus,  which  is  in  season  from  October  to 
December.  The  flesh  often  has  a fishy  flavour. 

Wild  and  tame  Pigeons,  the  parent  stock  of  which  is 
believed  to  be  the  rock-dove  {Columba  Livia),  are  very 
plentiful  in  this  country,  and  much  used  for  food,  but  the 
tame  birds  which  have  never  flown  are  the  most  tender. 

Larks  {Alaudd),  although  so  small,  are  used  as  an  article 
of  food,  and  their  flavour  is  very  much  liked.  Plover 
{Charadrius),  a kind  of  water-fowl,  of  which  there  are 
several  varieties — the  Wheat-ear  {Saxicola  cenanthe), 
which  is  considered  by  some  as  equal  to  the  Ortolan 
{Emberiza  hortulana),  the  Lapwing  {Vanellus  cristatus), 
and  very  young  rooks  {Corvus  frugilegus),  as  well  as 
numerous  other  delicate  and  mostly  small  birds,  also  form 
part  of  our  food  supplies. 

Game. — The  following  animals  are  enumerated  as  game 
by  the  English  laws — viz.,  hares,  pheasants,  partridges, 
grouse,  bustards,  the  latter  of  which  have  disappeared 
from  this  country.  The  following  are  also  protected — 
woodcocks,  snipe,  quails,  and  landrails.  The  above- 
named  birds  afford  a food  supply  which  is  much  esteemed, 
the  flesh  having  more  flavour  than  that  of  most  domestic 
birds,  and  being  more  nourishing,  although  it  requires  to 
be  kept  until  decomposition  is  about  to  set  in  or  has  com- 
menced, in  order  to  render  it  tender  and  easy  of  digestion. 

The  Pheasant  {Phasianus  colchicus)  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  brought  from  the  banks  of  the  Phasis  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  is  now  common  in  this  and  adjoining 
countries,  but  cannot  be  fully  domesticated,  although  it 
will  come  to  be  fed.  The  Partridge  {Perdix  cinereus)  is 
met  with  in  large  numbers  in  this  country,  France, 
Holland,  and  Germany.  It  eats  very  freely  of  insects, 
and  is  wilder  than  the  pheasant.  Its  flesh  is  preferred 
by  many  to  that  of  the  pheasant,  being  fuller  flavoured 
and  more  juicy.  Grouse  {Tctrao),  of  which  there  are 
several  distinct  varieties,  are  of  very  fine  flavour.  The 
Wood  Grouse,  cock  of  the  wood,  or  capercailzie  {Tetrao 
urogalliis),  a very  large  bird,  often  weighing  from  ten  to 
sixteen  pounds,  had  disappeared  from  this  country,  but 
was  some  years  since  re-introduced  in  the  Scottish  High- 
lands. Black  Grouse,  or  black  game  {Tetrao  tetrix),  is 
much  smaller  than  the  capercailzie,  but  is  larger  than 
the  ordinary  Red  Grouse  { Tetrao  or  Lagoptis  Scoticus), 
which  is  that  usually  sold  by  our  dealers  in  game.  Both 
of  these  are  found  in  mountainous  districts  of  this 
country,  and  especially  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  ; 
indeed,  the  latter  is  believed  to  be  found  in  Britain  only. 


The  other  protected  birds  which  are  not  game  are  all 
birds  of  passage.  The  Woodcock  {Scolopax  rusticold)  is 
rather  smaller  than  the  partridge,  and  passes  the  winter 
in  England.  It  is  a much  esteemed  food.  The  Snipe 
{Scolopax  gallinago)  frequents  marshy  places,  and  occa- 
sionally breeds  in  Great  Britain.  The  Quail  {Coturnix 
vulgaris)  much  resembles  a partridge,  but  is  smaller,  and 
comparatively  rarely  met  with  in  this  country.  Quails 
are  found  in  immense  numbers  about  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  from  whence  they  are  occasionally  im- 
ported. The  Lajidrail,  or  Corncrake  {Ortygometra  crex), 
like  the  other  migratory  birds,  inhabits  marshy  places, 
and  is  much  sought  after  for  its  delicacy  of  flavour. 


GARDENING.— IX. 

ROTATION  CKOVPl'HO  [continued from p.  167). 

November. — i.  The  strawberries  in  this  compartment 
will  be  greatly  improved  by  having  a moderate  layer  of 
well-rotted  stable  dung  carefully  put  down  between  the 
rows.  The  raspberries  will  likewise  be  benefited  by  being 
treated  in  a similar  manner,  and  in  both  cases  the  manure 
may  be  slightly  pointed  in — that  is  to  say,  turned  into  the 
soil  with  a fork.  The  former  will  require  no  further  care 
than  the  removal  of  any  runners  that  have  hitherto 
escaped  your  notice,  taking  care  to  avoid  cutting  away 
any  leaves,  while  the  latter  need  merely  have  the  old  canes 
removed  for  the  present.  2.  This  being  all  under  winter 
crops  in  a state  of  progression,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
say  that  where  two  or  more  varieties  of  broccoli  are 
planted,  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  periods  at  which 
each  one  comes  into  use,  as  a guide  for  a future  season. 
In  the  event  of  very  severe  weather  setting  in,  it  would  be 
advisable  to  have  all  the  Cape  broccoli  that  are  ready  for 
use  cut  and  suspended  in  a damp  cellar  or  outhouse,  as  by 
this  means  you  may  keep  them  for  several  days,  whereas 
if  they  were  left  exposed  in  the  open  ground  a sharp  frost 
would  render  thern  useless  in  as  many  hours.  3.  Now  is 
the  time  to  force  any  sea-kale  you  may  have  to  spare,  but 
not  otherwise,  for,  remember,  the  plants  or  stools  you  take 
up  for  that  purpose  will  be  of  no  further  use  for  out-door 
purposes.  The  way  to  accomplish  this,  is  to  take  up  a 
few,  plant  them  in  deep  pots,  and  remove  them  to  a warm 
place,  where  light  can  be  entirely  excluded.  This  can  be 
easily  managed  by  putting  an  inverted  flower-pot  over  that 
in  which  the  plants  are  inserted.  This  method,  of  course, 
will  produce  a much  earlier  supply,  but  we  prefer  the  old 
mode  of  covering  each  plant  with  an  inverted  pot,  and 
these  receptacles,  ground  and  all,  with  some  kind  of 
fermenting  material — sucli,  for  instance,  as  a mixture  of 
dung  and  leaves,  or  old  dung  from  a half-spent  melon  or 
cucumber  frame.  4.  But  very  little  attention  need  be  paid 
to  celery  in  this  compartment  during  the  present  month, 
with  the  exception  of  earthing  up  the  later  kinds  as  they 
may  seem  to  require  it.  It  will  be  found  a good  plan  to 
level  down  and  afterwards  fork  over  the  ridges  on  which 
the  early  celery  has  been  grown  as  soon  as  it  is  at  liberty, 
to  give  frosts  an  opportunity  of  pulverising  it,  and 
thereby  prepare  it  for  a future  crop.  5.  As  the  removal 
of  the  peas  will  afford  the  broccoli  planted  between  them 
more  room  to  grow,  we  may  naturally  expect  that  they 
will  begin  to  look  considerably  better,  both  as  regards 
uniformity  and  compactness.  The  only  attention  r-equisite 
just  at  present,  therefore,  is  to  clear  the  plants  of  dead  and 
dying  leaves,  and  of  vermin  where  prevalent.  6.  As 
cabbage  plants  will  occupy  the  greater  portion  of  this 
plot,  the  work  required  will  necessarily  be  chiefly  that 
of  searching  for  and  destroying  slugs,  either  by  picking 
them  off  by  hand  or  dusting  the  plants  with  lime, 
earthing  them  up  from  time  to  time  as  required,  and 
manuring  and  digging  the  remaining  portion  as  soon 
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as  it  can  be  conveniently  cleared.  7.  By  this  time  you 
i will  have  taken  up  and  stored  away  the  carrots,  and  thus 

' rendered  the  space  previously  occupied  by  them  ready  for 

the  reception  of  some  other  crop.  Should  this  position 
be  suitable  for  peas,  a row  or  two  might  be  put  in  with 
I advantage,  about  the  sixteenth  of  the  month.  In  any 
1 case,  let  the  ground  be  ridged  up  as  soon  as  possible,  so 
j that  it  may  be  well  pulverised  by  the  time  you  mean  to 
! make  use  of  it.  Any  beets,  celery,  or  parsnips  may  be 

j taken  up  before  severe  weather  sets  in,  and  stored  away 

in  a cool  place  ; but  they  must  be  covered  over  with  earth 
or  silver  sand — the  latter  is  preferable.  8.  Endive, 
lettuce,  and  turnips  occupying  the  main  portion  of  this 
! department,  there  will  be  a good  deal  of  care  required, 
i inasmuch  as  the  endive  will  need  blanching  by  covering 
! over  with  an  inverted  flower-saucer  or  a board,  for  want 
i of  a better  contrivance.  The  lettuce  will  require  tying-up 
slightly,  while  the  turnips  will  merely  want  thinning  out 
ji  and  keeping  free  from  weeds. 

HYACINTHS 

' cultivated  in  the  open  air,  require  soil  of  a light  and 

j rich  nature — such,  for  instance,  as  a mixture  of  one-third 

!i  sandy  loam  and  two-thirds  well-decomposed  manure ; and 

j therefore,  where  the  bed  or  border  is  of  a damp  and  heavy 

j description,  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  at  least  a third  of 

silver  sand,  or  light  mould,  to  overcome  the  injurious 
fi  effects  of  cold,  clayey  soil,  or  otherwise  the  bulbs  would  be 

i]  sure  to  get  mouldy,  if  not  rotten.  As  it  is  most  important 

I that  the  soil  be  fresh  and  sweet,  the  moment  bedding 

j plants  are  done  with  see  that  the  ground  be  properly 

I ridged  up,  so  as  to  permit  the  air  to  pulverise  it 

I;  thoroughly  prior  to  the  bulbs  being  planted.  The  said 

I bulbs  should  be  planted  four  inches  deep,  and  from  seven 

to  eight  inches  asunder  in  every  direction  ; and  as  soon  as 
they  give  indication  of  having  made  good  root,  let  them 
S have  a liberal  supply  of  moisture,  but  not  before. 

From  the  middle  of  October  to  the  end  of  November  is 
I the  best  time  to  plant  in  the  open  air,  as,  if  put  in  earlier 
in  the  season,  they  are  very  apt  to  receive  injury  from  frost 
V and  wet. 

! Those  who  contemplate  rearing  this  much-admired 
Ij  flower  in  pots  should  plant  them  singly,  in  pots  four  inches 
' in  diameter,  and  six  inches  deep.  Our  reason  for  advising 
this  method  is  because,  where  several  are  planted  together 
j in  a large  pot,  one  or  two  may  fail,  and  thereby  spoil  the 
j effect ; whereas,  if  they  are  grown  singly,  it  is  easy  enough 
!!  to  mass  perfect  and  healthy  ones  together  without  any  risk 
' of  a failure,  for  the  turning  out  or  transplanting  will  in  no 
! way  injure  them. 

As  soon  as  you  have  potted  as  many  as  you  are  likely  to 
require,  place  them  in  a dry  and  level  place,  and  cover 
I them  with  a six  or  eight  inch  layer  of  cocoa-nut  fibre, 

! tanners’  bark,  sand,  or  decayed  leaves,  and  over  this  lay  a 

bast  mat,  or  something  of  the  kind  to  keep  the  rain  off. 
They  will  require  no  water  for  eight  or  ten  weeks,  as  the 
soil  on  which  they  stand  contains  sufficient  moisture  to 
serve  them  until  uncovered  at  the  expiration  of  that  time, 
when  they  will  have  thrown  out  an  ample  supply  of  roots, 
and  may  then  be  gradually  supplied  with  water.  Such  of 
the  bulbs  as  show  their  flower  truss  through  this  temporary 
covering  should  be  at  once  selected,  and  placed  in  a shady 
spot  for  a day  or  two  ; but  if  required  for  forcing  into 
bloom  by  Christmas,  it  wiU  be  necessary  to  remove  them 
to  a forcing  pit,  where  they  should  be  plunged  up  to  the 
rims  in  a bottom  heat  of  from  seventy  to  seventy-five 
degrees.  Many  persons  who  attempt  to  force  these  bulbs 
fail,  simply  because  they  do  not  place  them  on  a hard 
substance,  and  thereby  prevent  the  roots  shooting  through 
the  pots  into  the  forcing  material,  and  also  because  they 
! do  not  shade  them  until  the  leaves  have  assumed  a bright 
green  hue.  Where  the  stems  have  been  too  much 
! forced  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  them  to  a cooler 
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temperature  ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  should  the  flower 
truss  grow  squatty,  or  close  to  the  foliage,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  top  heat,  and  place  an  inverted  flower- 
pot over  the  plant ; but  as  soon  as  the  truss  shows  signs 
of  flowering  properly,  the  said  pot  may  be  raised  out  of  the 
bottom  heat,  and  have  an  ample  supply  of  fresh  air  and 
moisture.  These  plants,  after  remaining  on  the  surface  of 
the  bed  for  two  or  three  days,  should  be  removed  to  the 
greenhouse,  or,  for  want  of  that,  the  sitting-room.  If  you 
do  not  want  to  force  the  plants  into  bloom  before  March, 
you  need  merely  keep  them  in  a dark  place  until  such  time 
as  they  have  made  good  roots,  without  which  fine  blooms 
cannot  be  expected. 

To  rear  these  bulbs  successfully  in  glasses  it  will  be 
necessary  to  fiU  the  receptacles  with  rain  water,  just  high 
enough  to  touch  the  base  or  bottom  of  the  bulbs,  and  no 
more  ; and,  having  done  so,  remove  them  to  a dark  cup- 
board, or  cellar,  where  light  can  be  entirely  excluded,  and 
there  let  them  remain  for  four  or  five  weeks.  At  the 
expiration  of  that  time  they  may  be  removed  to  the  green- 
house or  sitting-room,  where  an  ample  supply  of  light  can 
be  ensured,  and  a sudden  change  of  temperature  guarded 
against.  So  long  as  the  roots  are  kept  in  the  dark,  there 
will  be  no  necessity  to  change  the  water ; but  as  soon  as 
they  are  exposed  to  the  light  it  will  be  advisable  to  remove 
one  half  the  water  once  a week,  and  fill  up  the  glasses 
with  fresh  without  disturbing  the  roots.  A little  guano 
added  to  the  water  will  tend  to  strengthen  the  plants,  and 
thus  improve  their  blooms.  As  a preventive  against  their 
growing  spindly,  and  producing  meagre  trusses  of  flower, 
the  room  in  which  they  are  kept  must  not  be  too  warm. 


CALISTHENICS  FOR  LADIES.— IV. 

EXERCISES  WITH  APPARATUS. 

In  the  present  paper  we  propose  to  give  our  readers 
some  brief  descriptions  of  the  mode  of  using  such 
apparatus  as  the  teachers  of  calisthenics  permit.  They 
serve  to  break  the  monotony  of  unassisted  practice,  and 
tend,  in  their  several  ways,  to  bring  into  special  develop- 
ment the  different  muscles. 

We  must,  however,  preface  our  remarks  by  saying  that 
as  the  line  of  demarcation  between  gymnastics  and 
calisthenics  becomes  wider,  those  who  object  to  the 
former  as  applied  to  ladies  would  banish  all  apparatus 
from  calisthenic  teaching,  except  chest  expanders  and 
unweighted  dumb-bells. 

Dumb-bells  have  a very  ancient  origin,  and  were  well 
known  to  the  Romans,  They  are  made  in  cast-iron  and 
in  wood,  the  latter  being  suitable  for  feminine  use.  In 
many  of  the  new  kinds  the  balls  unscrew,  so  that  they  can 
be  weighted  at  pleasure.  For  women’s  use  they  should 
be  extremely  light. 

The  breathing  throughout  the  exercises  should  be  quick 
and  deep.  Starting  from  the  position  of  attention,  the  body 
erect,  the  heels  together,  the  dumb-bells  are  held  firmly 
in  the  hands,  which  hang  on  either  side  of  the  body. 

N early  all  the  exercises  given  in  our  last  papers  (pages 
65  and  152)  can  be  applied  to  dumb-bells.  The  following 
are,  however,  peculiarly  applicable; — Chest  exercises, 
I,  2,  5,  6,  and  7 ; shoulder  exercises,  3 and  4 ; arm  and 
hand  exercises,  i and  2. 

The  following  are  a special  course  : — Place  the  dumb- 
bells at  the  back,  so  that  they  touch  each  other  (Fig.  29), 
the  arms  hanging  as  low  as  they  can  ; then  bring  them 
quickly  to  the  front  (Fig.  30),  where  they  again  meet ; 
then  raise  them  to  the  bust  (Fig.  31),  and  swing  them 
back  again  to  the  original  position. 

Occasionally,  the  dumb-bell,  instead  of  being  grasped 
in  the  centre,  is  held  by  one  end  only,  as  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration  (Fig.  32).  Begin  by  holding  the 
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arms  out-stretched  in  front,  then  throw  back  the  figure 
from  the  waist,  with  the  hands  extended  above  the  head, 
and  finally  bend  forward,  so  that  the  dumb-bells  may 
touch  the  ground. 

These  exercises  should  never  be  continued  for  any 
length  of  time. 

A single  dumb-bell  can  also  be  used  for  most  of  the 


is  then  raised  above  the  head,  and  thence  is  carried  to 
the  back  of  the  figure  (Fig.  33),  returning  to  the  front  in 
the  same  order.  Repeat  this  four  times,  and  then  hold 
the  wand  with  the  palms  outwards,  and  repeat  four  times 
more. 

2.  Hold  the  wand  in  front  of  the  chest,  the  palms  turned 
inwards  (Fig.  34),  thrust  it  with  force  down  to  the  knees, 


exercises  ; in  this  case,  it  is  held  in  both  hands,  which 
clasp  either  ball. 

JV ands—ox,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  rods— furnish 
some  useful  and  grace-producing  exercises.  They  should 
be  light,  smooth,  and  flexible,  their  length  equal  to  the 
height  of  the  lobe  of  the  pupil’s  ear,  measured  from  the 
floor.  Any  well-seasoned  wood  will  do. 

I.  Begin  with  the  attitude  of  attention,  the  wand  held 
upright  against  the  right  shoulder  with  the  right  hand. 
Next  gjasp  the  wand  near  the  ends  with  both  hands,  so 
that  it  is  in  a horizontal  position  in  front  of  the  body.  It 


and  bring  it  up  to  the  chin,  the  elbows  held  high.  Then, 
raise  the  wand  above  the  head  as  high  as  possible,  and 
back  to  the  chin. 

3.  Repeat  No.  i again  four  times,  elevating  first  the  left 
arm  and  then  the  right  when  the  wand  has  passed  over 
the  head,  thus  assuming  an  oblique  position  (Fig.  35). 

4.  Raise  the  right  arm  until  it  is  above  the  centre  of  the 
head,  and  move  the  left  so  that  the  wand  is  perpendicular, 
the  back  of  the  left  hand  and  the  right  palm  outside 
(Fig.  36).  Reverse  the  position  by  raising  the  left  hand 
above  the  head.  Repeat  four  times. 
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HOUSEHOLD  DECORATIVE  ART.— VI. 

PAPER  FLOWER  MAKING. 

The  art  of  paper  flower  making  is  an  elegant  one,  and 
capable  of  very  high  perfection.  It  has  also  this  merit, 
that,  unlike  many  accomplishments,  the  very  earliest 
attempts  of  amateurs  are  at  least  pretty,  even  if  unfit  to 
decorate  the  drawing-room.  Paper  flowers,  when  entirely 
made  by  hand,  are  not  very  expensive.  The  component 


white  paper  models  of  every  size  of  petal  which  it  bears. 
Mark  on  every  sized  petal  you  take  as  a pattern  how 
many  of  that  size  the  flower  contains.  Then  cut  them 
out  in  paper  of  corresponding  colour,  and  make  them 
up,  as  closely  imitating  the  real  flower  as  you  possibly 
can. 

At  first  it  will  be  well  to  make  up  a few  flowers  from  the 
outlined  patterns  we  shall  give.  If  these  are  practised 
through  the  winter  months,  the  learner  will  be  able  by  the 
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parts  for  forming  most  of  the  flowers  can  be  purchased 
prepared,  and  in  that  case,  of  course,  become  more  costly. 
A little  skill  is  needed  to  put  them  together  rightly,  they 
do  not  cost  a third  what  the  finished  flowers  do. 

A rose  is  one  of  those  flowers  the  parts  of  which  cannot 
be  had  ready  to  purchase,  and  it  is  not  a difficult  flower 
to  make  ; we  will  therefore  first  give  our  readers  direc- 
tions to  construct  it. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  object  of  the  paper 
flower  maker  is  to  imitate  nature  as  closely  as  possible  ; 
therefore  the  learner  should  observe  flowers  well.  When- 
ever it  is  possible,  obtain  a fine  specimen  of  whatever 
flower  you  desire  to  copy  from  the  garden  or  conservatory. 
Examine  it  well,  and  then  pick  it  to  pieces.  Cut  out  in 

13— N.s, 


summer  to  copy  from  nature,  and  keep  by  her  her  own 
patterns  taken  from  the  flowers  of  her  own  garden. 

To  make  paper  flowers  a few  tools  will  be  required.  A 
pair  of  wooden  goffers,  which  will  form  bowls  of  four 
different  sizes,  and  resemble  the  illustration.  Fig.  i ; a 
pair  of  steel  pincers.  Fig.  2 ; a fine  pair  of  scissors,  with 
long  points  ; some  cement ; a reel  of  very  fine  green 
flower-wire,  and  some  strong  wire  for  the  stems. 

It  is  easier  for  a beginner  to  fill  a basket  than  a vase, 
because  in  a basket  the  flowers  are  closer  packed  and  less 
critically  observed.  Rather  stiff  stems  suit  best  for  a 
basket ; but  for  a vase  the  finer  and  more  flexible  wire  is 
needed.  The  stems  are  not  seen  in  a basket,  and  may  be 
made  stronger.  Choose  plain  wire,  uncovered.  Either  for 
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a vase  or  basket  artificial  moss  will  be  needed  ; for  the 
latter  about  half  a pound.  Fill  a basket- well  closely,  and 
heaped  up  with  a rise  in  the  centre.  A vase  must  be  filled 
nearly  to  the  top.  This  is  to  hold  the  flowers  in  their 
places.  The  moss  must  be  well  pulled  out,  and  should  be 
two  parts  green  and  one  part  brown. 

French  tissue-paper  must  be  used  for  flowers.  Common 
tissue  will  not  crimp  or  goffer  well,  nor  is  it  sufficiently 
transparent  and  bright  hued.  The  French  paper  seems 
dear — from  ad.  to  6d.  a small  sheet— but  many  roses  can 
be  made  out  of  sixpennyworth  of  the  paper.  The  pink 
sheets  are  about  6d.  each.  You  can  also  buy  variegated 
sheets  of  pink,  yellow,  buff,  and  red  and  yellow-streaked 
sheets,  made  up  admirably  for  roses,  and  tulips,  and 
crocuses,  imitating  nature  very  closely. 

A large  square  pincushion,  with  only  a calico  cover,  is 
necessary. 

To  make  the  Cement. — Take  an  ounce  of  gum  traga- 
canth,  and  a little  bit  of  alum  the  size  of  two  peas.  Put 
this  in  a wide-mouthed  small  bottle,  or  small  pomatum- 
pot.  Mix  a little  flour  and  cold  water.  Pour  it  on  the 
gum,  and  let  it  stand  in  the  oven  till  dissolved,  assisting  it  if 
necessary  by  kneading  it  with  a piece  of  wood.  Melt  it  to 
a strong  jelly  that  will  not  harden  for  a few  weeks.  One 
of  the  flower  wires,  eight  inches  long,  is  the  best  thing  to 
use  for  applying  the  cement. 

To  make  a Cabbage  Rose,  three  sheets  of  three  different 
shades  of  deep  pink  paper  are  needed,  and  one  of  green  ; 
also  a very  little  cotton  wool,  and  a reel  of  green  sewing 
silk. 

There  are  five  different-sized  leaves  used  for  a cabbage- 
rose,  and  a square  piece.  Take  a little  piece  of  wool,  and 
covering  it  with  the  square  of  paper,  make  it  into  a little 
ball,  and  tie  it  round.  You  will  need  two  more  of  these. 
Then  begin  to  cut  out  the  petals.  Fold  the  paper  so  as  to 
cut  eight  each  time.  If  the  paper  is  folded  too  thick  it  can 
never  be  cut  well,  but  on  the  contrary  the  scissors  are 
spoiled.  Out  of  the  darkest  shade  cut  Figs.  3 and  4, 
nine  of  each,  and  nine  of  Fig.  5 in  the  middle  shade. 
These  petals  are  to  be  crimped,  which  is  done  by  laying 
one  at  a time  on  the  cushion,  and  also  bring  them  down 
lengthways  with  the  pincers,  which  are  held  between  the 
fingers,  bringing  the  prongs  nearly  together,  and  pinching 
up  the  paper  between  them,  so  as  to  make  the  irregular 
crisp-looking  creases  noticed  in  the  heart  of  a rose.  The 
marks  must  be  very  strong,  and  the  leaves  quite  crimped 
up,  working  the  strokes  from  A to  B,  Fig.  6,  which 
represents  Fig.  6 when  crimped.  The  pincers  are  held  in 
the  right  hand,  and  the  petal  on  the  cushion  by  the  left. 

.Stick  together  with  cement  by  their  narrow  ends  three 
petals  of  Fig.  4,  three  of  Fig.  5,  and  three  of  Fig.  6,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  8.  Make  two  more  groups  in  the  same 
way,  which  will  use  up  all  the  petals  you  have. 

Cut  out  in  the  middle  shade  of  paper  nine  petals  like 
Fig.  10.  Lay  each  separately  on  the  cushion,  and  with 
the  second-sized  goffer  rub  it  gently,  pressing  it  in  the 
middle  till  it  curls  all  round  the  bowl  of  the  goffer  ; then 
curl  it  still  smaller  with  the  third-sized  goffer,  and  turn 
back  the  extreme  edges  very  slightly  with  the  point  of  the 
pincers.  Put  three  of  these  leaves  on  the  outside  of  each 
of  the  three  groups  of  leaves.  Then  with  the  cement  fix 
one  of  each  of  the  three  groups  of  leaves  upon  one  of  the 
three  balls  shown  full  size  in  Fig.  9.  Cut  off  next  three 
more  petals  of  Fig.  3,  three  of  Fig.  4,  and  three  of 
Fig.  5,  and  crimp  them  as  you  did  the  first.  Cement 
these  together  in  three  little  groups,  one  of  Fig.  3,  one 
!•  ig.  4,  and  one  Fig.  5.  Then  tie  the  three  little  balls, 
with  the  three  groups  of  leaves  upon  them,  to  the  top  of  a 
wire  stem,  eight  inches  long.  Be  sure  it  is  tied  on  very 
firml)-.  If  the  top  of  the  wire  has  a tiny  crook  made,  it 
will  be  more  secure.  Tie  the  balls  so  that  the  groups  of 
leaves  attached  form  a close  and  well-shaped  heart  for  the 
rose.  The  balls  must  be  entirely  hidden  by  the  petals. 


Then  in  the  three  spaces  between  these  three  groups 
cement  the  three  little  groups  of  three  petals  which  you 
have  just  crimped.  Next  cut  out  twenty-four  petals  like 
Fig.  10.  Goffer  them  on  the  cushion,  using  the  largest 
and  the  second  goffer  to  sixteen  of  them,  and  the  third 
goffer  to  the  other  eight.  Curl  them  all  back  at  the  edges 
with  the  point  of  the  pincers.  Hold  the  rose  in  your  hand 
downwards,  and  put  on,  by  touching  the  lower  point  of 
each  leaf  with  cement,  the  eight  leaves  first,  and  then  the 
other  sixteen  of  the  twenty-four,  laying  them  regularly  all 
round,  one  a little  over  the  other.  Now  leave  the  rose  to 
dry,  having  finished  by  cementing  the  base  well. 

The  reason  why  it  is  best  to  cut  out  a few  petals  at 
a time  and  place  them  on,  and  then  return  to  the  task  of 
making  more  petals,  is  because,  if  the  first  leaves  are  yet 
w'et  when  the  next  are  applied,  they  will  all  come  off  in 
patches  before  the  flower  is  finished,  and  spoil  it. 

The  calyx  must  be  added  as  soon  as  the  rose  is  dry. 
The  easiest  and  best  way  is  to  buy  rose  calyxes  by  the 
dozen.  If,  however,  the  amateur  wishes  to  make  them 
herself,  she  must  purchase  a sheet  of  bright  pale-greeri 
paper,  not  tissue,  and  cut  out  the  calyx  like  Fig.  n,  keep- 
ing the  spikes  as  sharp  and  natural  as  possible.  It  must 
then  be  covered  thickly  with  cement  and  left  to  dry. 
Afterwards  it  must  be  united  by  fastening  the  side  A B to 
C D by  the  little  bit  seen  projecting  from  a to  E.  Let  this 
dry.  Then  thoroughly  cement  the  inside,  put  in  a very 
little  wool,  enough  to  fill  the  cup  of  the  calyx,  and  slip  it 
up  the  wire  with  the  part  from  A to  c meeting  the  swell 
of  the  petals  to  which  the  cement  is  attached.  If  the 
petals  drop  too  much,  the  spires  of  the  calyx  may  be 
fastened  to  them  with  a touch  of  cement  to  support  them. 

Cut  a long  strip  of  green  tissue-paper,  half  an  inch 
wide,  and  very  even.  Gum  it  slightly  from  A to  B,  and 
attach  this  to  the  calyx.  Hold  the  wire  stem  in  one  hand, 
and  by  passing  it  nimbly  through  the  fingers  of  the  other 
hand  roll  the  paper  tightly  and  smoothly  all  down  the 
stalk.  Leave  the  flower  upside  down,  to  dry  completely. 
It  is  best  to  place  it  in  a box  till  the  next  day.  Then  with 
the  points  of  the  goffers  set  and  turn  the  rose  petals  and 
curl  them  any  way  you  like,  to  imitate  nature  as  closely  as 
possible.  If  the  flower  is  for  a basket,  use  it  as  it  is.  For 
a vase,  it  had  better  be  made  into  a sprig,  by  adding  a bud 
with  a leaf  to  it,  tying  the  stems  of  these  to  the  rose  stem 
with  the  green  silk,  or  fine  wire,  and  covering  it  again 
with  paper.  Then  lower  down  on  the  rose  stem  add 
another  leaf  in  the  same  way,  and  again  cover  th^t 
join  with  green  paper.  Bend  the  stems  gracefully  and 
naturally,  and  bend  the  leaves  also. 

Leaves  are  never  made  in  the  paper.  They  must  be 
bought,  which  they  can  be  for  the  purpose,  in  dozens  or 
half-dozens,  and  are  made  of  muslin.  Vary  them  in  colour 
as  much  as  possible. 

These  roses  may  be  made  in  any  shade  of  pink,  from  a 
pale  tint  to  a deep  rose  colour.  Yellow  roses  can  also  be 
formed  from  the  same  pattern,  but  are  better  cut  a mere 
shade  smaller  in  every  petal.  The  yellow  need  three 
shades — the  lightest  for  the  petals  Figs.  3 and  4 ; the 
middle  for  Figs.  5 and  8 ; and  the  darkest  for  Fig.  10. 
For  a damask  rose  cut  the  patterns  visibly  smaller. 

To  cut  the  patterns,  first  trace  the  diagrams  from  the 
Household  Guide  on  any  thin  paper;  cut  them  out,  and 
cut  thin  card  patterns  from  them.  Having  made  a set  for 
the  pink  cabbage-roses,  mark  them  in  ink  “ cabbage  rose." 
Cut  another  set,  and  make  them  slightly  smaller,  and  label 
them  “ yellow  rose.”  Then  another  set,  cutting  them  away 
all  round  the  edge  decidedly  smaller,  and  label  “ damask 
rose.”  If  you  also  put  on  them  how  many  petals  of  each 
are  wanted,  you  have  your  patterns  ready  for  use. 

The  yellow  and  the  damask  rose  are  both  made  with 
this  difference  to  the  cabbage-rose,  that  in  the  centre  of 
each  there  is  a heart  of  stamens  and  pistils,  and  the  petals 
made  into  little  groups  as  before  described,  are  attached 
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to  this  instead  of  to  three  balls.  The  way  of  making 
these  centres  will  soon  be  given.  When  the  damask-rose 
petals  are  cut  out,  they  must  be  all  of  the  deepest  and 
brightest  red  paper,  and  of  one  colour.  Before  crimping 
or  goffering  them,  mix  some  powder  carmine  with  a little 
gum  in  a saucer,  and  with  a camel’s-hair  brush  of  medium 
size  paint  them  well,  the  three  first  sizes  entirely  on  the 
right  side,  and  the  two  largest  half  way  down ; after  which 
they  must  be  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly. 


COOKERY.— XII. 

MUSHROOMS  AND  PICKLES. 

Broiled  Mushrooms  are  best  done  in  a dish,  in  the  oven 
of  a cooking-stove,  or  before  a brisk  fire  in  an  American 
oven.  On  the  gridiron,  they  are  difficult  to  keep  from 
breaking  and  losing  their  juice  before  they  are  done 
enough.  Select  mushrooms  completely  opened,  free 
from  grit  and  maggots,  and  yet  nearly  arrived  at  ma- 
turity. Respecting  these,  Mr.  Alexander  Forsyth  says, 
“The  small  mushrooms  so  much  prized  in  noblemen’s 
families  for  bottling,  are  by  no  means  thrifty  as  food  for 
working  people,  bearing  as  they  do  the  same  relation  to 
full-grown  mushrooms  that  well-fed  veal  does  to  beef. 
When  the  gill  of  the  mushroom  has  got  its  rich  colour 
and  its  delicious  odour,  and  whilst  the  curtain  hangs 
round  the  outer  edge  like  a fringe,  the  mushroom  is  in 
perfection,  and  all  that  it  then  requires  is  heat  enough  to 
cook  it,  and  a little  salt  to  eat  it  with  ; and  with  such  a 
sauce  as  this,  dry  bread  or  boiled  potatoes  are  able  to 
do  the  work  of  a rich  meal  at  a very  small  cost.  If  you 
look  at  some  fields  in  autumn,  the  crop  of  mushrooms 
reminds  you  of  the  manna  that  the  people  gathered  every 
morning  ; and,  at  the  present  high  prices  of  flesh-meat, 
a good  dish  of  savoury  mushrooms  would  be  to  many  a 
poor  person  as  if  the  windows  of  heaven  had  indeed  been 
opened  to  them.  The  common  field-mushroom  is  easily 
known  by  its  flesh-coloured  gill  and  its  sweet  smell.  The 
Scotch  bonnets  {Agaricus  oreades)  are  easily  told  ; and 
although  they  look  a little  coarse,  they  are  quite  safe  to 
be  eaten.”  Peel  off  the  upper  thin  skin  from  your  mush- 
rooms, remove  the  stalks,  and  lay  them  in  your  dish  flat 
on  their  backs.  On  each  lay,  according  to  their  size, 
several  little  bits  of  butter  as  big  as  hazel-nuts,  dust 
slightly  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  set  into  the  oven.  As 
soon  as  the  gills  drop  and  their  juice  runs  from  them  (in 
from  seven  to  fifteen  minutes)  they  are  done  enough  ; serve 
in  the  dish  in  which  they  are  cooked.  If  the  oven  is  fierce 
you  may  cover  that  dish  with  another  on  setting  in. 

Stewed  Mushrooms. — Mushrooms  in  any  eatable  stage 
make  good  stews  ; we  prefer  a mixture  for  the  sake  of  the 
catchup  from  the  elderlies,  and  of  the  pleasant  fleshiness 
of  the  younger  samples,  amongst  which  a fair  proportion 
of  buttons  may  be  admitted.  Prepare  as  before,  removing 
the  stalks  from  the  advanced  mushrooms  only.  Put  them 
in  a saucepan  with  a little  good  broth  and  its  floating  fat, 
a bit  of  butter,  and  a parsimonious  sprinkling  of  pepper 
and  salt.  Set  them  on  the  fire  ; when  they  begin  to  warm, 
close  down  the  lid  to  keep  in  the  steam  ; give  a toss  and  a 
shake  from  time  to  time.  In  about  ten  minutes  they  will 
be  tender  and  juicy  ; serve  garnished  with  buttered  toast 
in  small  squares  or  triangles. 

Mushroom  Catchup'  {Practical  and  Good).  — The 
quantity  of  catchup  yielded  by  mushrooms,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  salt  to  make  it  with,  depend  entirely  on  the 
weather  : if  rainy,  they  will  be  full  of  juice;  if  dry,  they 
may  contain  very  little.  Over  half  a bushel  of  mush- 
rooms throw,  say,  three  handfuls  of  salt,  and  break  them 
up  with  a wooden  spoon  ; taste  them  the  second  day  to 
know  if  they  are  salt  enough.  If  you  have  more  mush- 
rooms come  in,  you  may  add  them  to  the  first  from 
time  to  time.  Leave  them  in  salt  two,  three,  and  four 


days,  frequently  stirring,  /.<?.,  three  or  four  times  a 
day.  Then  squeeze  them  through  a cloth,  so  as  to  get  all 
the  liquor  from  them.  Boil  this  liquor  half  an  hour. 
When  you  set  it  on  the  fire,  add  for  each  half-bushel  of 
mushrooms  two  ounces  of  bruised  ginger,  the  same  each 
of  whole  pepper  and  allspice,  four  ounces  of  cloves,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  six  shalots,  and  two  or  three 
cloves  of  garlic,  both  chopped  small.  The  object  of  these 
last  is  to  give  a relish  without  their  being  actually  tasted ; 
some  cooks  overdose  their  catchup  with  cloves,  but  if  it  is 
to  taste  of  nothing  but  spice,  the  mushrooms,  in  point  of 
fact,  might  be  omitted.  After  the  half-hour’s  boiling 
strain  off  the  spice,  and  let  the  catchup  stand  to  settle ; when 
cool,  bottle  it  off  into  bottles  containing  half  a pint  at  the 
very  most,  and  seal  the  corks  in  the  way  to  be  shortly 
indicated.  When  you  are  able  to  gather  mushrooms  your- 
self, do  not  pull  them  up  by  the  root,  but  cut  them  off  just 
above  it  with  a very  sharp  knife,  for  two  reasons  ; first, 
the  mould  adhering  to  the  root  will  fall  amongst  the  gills 
of  your  mushrooms,  and  render  them  too  gritty  for  eating 
— you  cannot  cleanse  them  from  that  grit.  Secondly,  mush- 
rooms mostly  grow  in  clusters,  especially  when  cultivated  ; 
by  pulling  up  a mushroom  you  disturb  the  roots  of  the 
whole  cluster,  and  prevent  the  development  of  several  that 
would  otherwise  come  on ; whereas,  by  cutting,  there  is  no 
disturbance  of  the  roots,  and  the  successional  mushrooms 
follow  in  due  course.  Do  not  throw  mushrooms  pell-mell 
into  a basket,  but  deposit  them  in  regular  layers  with 
the  top  downwards  and  the  gills  and  stalk  uppermost ; 
they  will  carry  much  better  so,  and  make  fresher-looking 
specimens. 

Mushroom  Toast. — Peel  off  the  thin  upper  skin  from 
your  mushrooms,  and  cut  short  the  stalks.  Set  them  on 
the  fire  in  hot  vinegar  and  water.  As  soon  as  they  have 
boiled  up  once  or  twice,  take  them  out,  let  drain,  set  them 
on  the  fire  in  a saucepan  with  a lump  of  butter,  toss  them 
well  in  it,  dust  in  flour,  moisten  sparingly  with  good  stock 
broth,  season  with  pepper,  salt,  chopped  parsley,  and  a 
morsel  of  garlic.  When  the  stew  boils  take  it  off  the  fire, 
thicken  with  egg-yolks  and  a teaspoonful  of  vinegar. 
Pour  the  whole  over  a large  round  of  buttered  toast,  and 
serve  hot. 

Pickled  Mushrooms. — Housekeepers  often  complain  of 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  pickled  mushrooms,  especially 
middle-sized  ones  (not  buttons),  from  moulding ; never- 
theless, while  the  season  lasts,  it  is  convenient  to  lay  in 
a stock  of  both,  using  the  larger  mushrooms  first,  and 
reserving  the  pickled  buttons.  Procure  either  of  them  as 
fresh  as  may  be  ; cut  off  the  root  only  of  the  stalks  of  the 
buttons,  and  wipe  off  with  a cloth  any  soil  that  may 
adhere  to  them.  Set  on  the  fire  enough  vinegar  to  cover 
them,  with  salt  and  spices  ; as  with  catchup,  the  latter 
must  not  be  in  excess,  or  they  will  completely  extinguish 
the  mushroom  flavour.  When  the  vinegar  approaches 
boiling,  throw  in  the  buttons,  and  let  them  boil  two  or 
three  minutes  ; then  take  them  out,  put  them  in  small, 
%uar7ned,  wide-mouthed  bottles,  pour  the  hot  spiced 
vinegar  over  them,  and  cork  them  provisionally.  Next 
day  fill  up  with  some  of  the  reserved  vinegar,  till  it  will  all 
but  touch  the  bottom  of  the  cork  ; the  second  day  do  the 
same,  if  there  is  any  vacancy,  so  as  to  leave  as  little  air  in 
the  bottles  as  possible.  Then  cork  down  for  good  and  all, 
and  hermetically  seal  the  tops  of  the  corks.  When  a 
bottle  is  once  opened  it  should  be  speedily  consumed ; 
you  may  therefore,  without  wastefulness,  liberally  dose 
your  mushroom  sauce  with  buttons.  For  open  mush- 
rooms, which  should  not  be  too  forward  (pink  or  liver- 
coloured  rather  than  black),  peel  off  the  thin  outer  skin, 
remove  the  stalk,  cut  the  top  into  convenient  sized  pieces, 
put  them  into  ^vanned,  open-mouthed  bottles,  and  pour 
over  them  hot  vinegar,  salted  and  spiced.  Then  treat  as 
above. 

Wax  for  sealing  Pickle-jars  and  Bottles.  — In  an 
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earthen  vessel,  over  a gentle  fire,  mix  two  pounds  of  resin 
with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  yellow  bees-wax  or  a couple 
of  ounces  of  tallow,  to  soften  the  composition  ; a tallow 
dip  answers  perfectly,  as  it  is  better  the  wax  should  be  a 
little  too  soft  than  a little  too  brittle.  When  well  com- 
bined let  it  cool  so  as  to  be  only  just  liquid,  when  you 
may  dip  the  necks  of  the  bottles  in  it  up  to  the  rim  round 
the  neck.  It  maybe  coloured  with  yellow  ochre,  red  lead, 
washerwoman’s  blue  ball,  or  ivory  black.  Great  care  is 
requisite  not  to  dip  the  bottles  in  the  wax  until  it  has 
cooled  sufficiently,  for  if  too  hot  it  will  cause  the  necks 
of  the  bottles  to  split. 

Pickled  Walnuts. — The  great  point  with  these  is  to 
gather  the  green  nuts  at  the  exact  time,  neither  too  soon 
nor  too  late.  A few  sunshiny  days,  by  solidifying  the 
carbon  imbibed  by  the  tree,  will  make  all  the  difference. 
If  the  nuts  are  gathered  too  young  they  will  melt  in  the 
pickle  : if  too  old,  the  shells  will  be  formed,  and  will  resist 
the  dissolving  action  of  the  vinegar  for  years.  The  test  of 
their  fitness  is  when  a large  pin  (not  a needle)  can  without 
difficulty  be  thrust  through  the  walnuts  in  any  direction  ; 
if  it  cannot,  they  are  too  forward.  Of  the  two,  it  is 
better  to  be  a little  before  time  than  a little  after 
time.  In  the  former  case,  the  walnuts  are  good  so  long 
as  they  last  ; in  the  latter,  they  are  often  quite  useless. 
After  gathering,  wipe  the  green  walnuts,  one  by  one, 
with  a coarse  cloth  which  you  are  not  afraid  of  staining. 
Lay  them  in  the  sun,  or  at  a distance  from  a slow  fire,  two 
or  three  hours  to  dry,  turning  them  occasionally.  This 
will  cause  them  to  absorb  the  pickle  more  readily.  Then 
put  them  into  a brine  of  salt  and  water,  strong  enough  to 
lloat  an  egg,  remembering  that  a stale  egg  floats  in  weaker 
brine  than  a fresh  one.  Turn  them  about  in  this  brine 
once  a day,  with  a wooden  spoon,  and  let  them  remain 
there  several  days,  or  a week,  till  they  are  quite  black  all 
over.  When  their  complexion  is  what  could  be  wished, 
take  them  out  of  the  brine,  put  them,  in  single  layers,  in 
sieves,  or  on  coarse  sackcloth,  to  dry  and  drain  in  the 
sun ; turn  them  once  or  twice,  handling  them  gently. 
WTen  tolerably  dry,  arrange  them  in  the  pickle-jars, 
or  wide-mouthed  bottles,  in  which  they  are  to  be  kept. 
Tut  the  requisite  quantity  of  vinegar  to  cover  them  in  a 
well-tinned  saucepan,  with  the  approved  spices — whole 
pepper,  bruised  ginger,  cloves,  mace,  &c.  When  wanted 
very  hot,  capsicums  and  scraped  horse-radish  are  added, 
'but  they  destroy  the  natural  flavour  of  the  pickle.  Set  the 
saucepan  on  the  fire,  and  as  soon  as  the  vinegar  begins 
•to  boil,  take  it  off.  When  nearly  cool  pour  it  over  the 
walnuts,  giving  to  each  jar  its  share  of  spice,  and  covering 
them  completely.  When  cold,  tie  down  the  jars  with 
moistened  bladder,  or  cork  the  bottles,  and  dip  their 
heads  and  necks  in  the  mixture  of  resin,  &c.,  for  sealing 
them  hermetically,  already  given.  If  a few  pickled 
walnuts  are  wanted  for  speedy  use,  pierce  each  one 
throughout  with  a needle,  crosswise  and  lengthwise, 
before  putting  them  into  the  jar,  and  pour  the  vinegar 
and  spice  over  them  hot,  after  warming  the  jar  to  pre- 
sent it  cracking.  Walnuts  not  only  make  a pleasant 
pickle  to  be  eaten  with  cold  roast  meat,  but  a little  bit, 
say  the  quarter  of  a walnut,  crushed  smooth,  with  a des- 
sert-spoonful of  the  vinegar,  greatly  relieves  a hash  of 
mutton,  beef,  goose,  duck,  or  wild  fowl,  besides  improving 
the  colour  of  the  gravy. 

Pickled  Onions. — With  pickles,  as  with  every  other 
object  in  life,  it  is  well  to  make  up  your  mind  what  you 
wish  for.  Some  like  pickled  onions  soft,  some  hard 
and  nutty  ; they  arc  pretty  when  white,  and  bottled  in 
colourless  vinegar,  but  often  taste  of  nothing  but  of  that 
and  hot  spice  ; in  brown  vinegar,  with  less  fiery  condiments, 
you  can  taste  as  well  as  sec  that  you  are  eating  pickled 
onions.  Gather  the  onions  dry ; expose  them  to  sun  and  air 
for  a fortnight  or  so.  Peel  them  without  too  much  waste. 
For  soft  pickled  onions  (brown),  throw  them  into  boiling 


salt  and  water ; after  another  boil  up  take  them  off  the 
fire,  and  let  stand  till  nearly  cool.  Drain  well  on  a napkin, 
put  them  in  jars  or  bottles,  and  pour  over  them  hot 
vinegar  with  spice  boiled  in  it.  When  they  are  cold,  it 
will  be  well  to  fill  up  with  vinegar  if  required,  and  cork 
or  tie  down  close. 

For  hard,  hot,  white  pickled  onions,  after  peeling,  salt 
them,  and  leave  them  there  two  or  three  days.  Take  out, 
drain,  pack  in  bottles,  and  pour  over  them  white  vinegar 
or  pyroligneous  acid,  in  which  plenty  of  capsicums  have 
been  steeped. 

Pickled  Red  Cabbage. — Cut  the  cabbage,  leaving  it  with 
a stalk,  in  dry  weather  ; remove  all  the  outer  leaves,  till 
there  is  nothing  remaining  except  the  central  hard  ball 
which  you  mean  to  pickle.  Hang  the  cabbages  singly,  if 
there  be  more  than  one,  by  the  stalks,  in  a current  of  air 
in  the  shade.  A draughty  passage  answers  well.  At  the 
end  of  a fortnight  or  three  weeks,  take  down  the  cabbages, 
and  shred  them  with  a carving-knife  to  the  proper  thin- 
ness, into  a shallow  earthen  vessel.  Some  housekeepers 
then  sprinkle  the  cabbage  with  plenty  of  salt,  and  leave  it 
in  it  several  days.  The  result  is  that  the  salt  draws  out  a 
good  deal  of  the  sap  of  the  cabbage  (and  with  it  the  natu- 
ral flavour),  leaving  room  in  the  sap-vessels  for  the  vinegar 
to  replace  it.  It  is  not  this  salt,  but  the  vinegar  and 
spices,  which  make  the  pickle  keep.  We  ourselves  do 
not  salt  pickled  red  cabbage,  but  put  a little  salt  into  the 
vinegar  instead.  Pack  the  shredded  (and  salted)  cabbage 
in  the  jars  as  tightly  as  possible.  Boil  the  spices  in  the 
vinegar,  and  pour  them  over  the  cabbage  hot.  A small 
quantity  of  cabbage  for  immediate  use  may  be  boiled 
in  the  vinegar  three  or  four  minutes.  Those  who  like  red 
cabbage  Jir7n  m substance,  should  pour  the  vinegar  over 
it  cold. 

Pickled Frc7ich  Beans. — These,  which  we  consider  among 
the  poorest  of  pickles,  more  frequently  appear  in  company 
as  mixed  pickles,  than  alone.  They  are  associated  with 
cauliflower  sprigs,  radish  pods,  gherkins,  small  green  cap- 
sicums, and  others.  Gather  them  young,  leaving  a bit  of 
the  stalk,  and  not  pinching  off  the  pointed  end.  Salt  them 
in  brine,  drain  them,  pack  them  in  their  jar  with  bruised 
ginger  and  other  spices,  and  pour  scalding  hot  vinegar 
over  them.  Those  who  have  gardens  do  well,  towards 
the  close  of  summer,  to  keep  an  07nni7i77i-gathe7'U7n 
pickle-pot  containing  vinegar,  in  which  to  throw  any  of 
the  articles  which  make  up  mixed  pickle,  as  they  become 
fit.  When  the  collection  is  large  enough  to  fill  a jar,  it 
can  be  packed  therein  in  approved  disorder ; hot  vinegar, 
with  or  without  spice  (for  several  pickles,  as  tarragon, 
nasturtiums,  and  capsicums,  require  no  spice),  can  be 
poured  over  the  medley,  and  the  jar  made  air-tight  for 
future  use.  Note  that  when  a mixed  pickle  jar  is  opened, 
the  cauliflower  and  the  French  beans  are  sure  to  be  left 
the  last. 

Pickled  Radish  Pods. — In  most  gardens  a few  radishes 
remain  which  have  grown  too  big  and  sticky  to  eat.  Let 
them  stand,  if  not  for  seed  at  least  for  pickle.  Gather  the 
pods  when  the  seeds  within  them  are  full  grown  but  soft 
— i.e.,  in  the  condition  of  green  peas.  Pour  over  them 
scalding  salt  and  water,  and  let  them  stand  in  it  till 
cold  ; then  take  out,  and  drain.  When  drained,  pack 
them  in  their  bottle,  and  pour  over  them  hot  spiced 
vinegar.  Tie  down  the  cover  provisionally.  In  a few 
days  a good  deal  of  vinegar  will  have  been  absorbed  by 
the  pods,  and  must  be  replaced  by  more.  When  there  is 
no  more  shrinking  of  the  vinegar,  the  jar  may  be  corked 
or  tied  down  for  good. 

In  our  next  paper  we  shall  go  on  with  the  subject  of 
pickles  and  preserves,  and  having  thus  come  to  an  end 
of  our  recipes  in  plain  cookery,  we  shall  proceed  to  the 
more  advanced  branches  of  the  art,  commencing  with  a 
list  and  description  of  the  implements  which  are  most 
necessary  in  a kitchen. 
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HINTS  ON  CARVING.— V. 


but  as  many  people  object  to  the  flavour  of  these,  each 
person  should  be  asked  whether  or  no  he  desires  “ sea- 
soning”— which  is  preferable  to  the  term  stuffing — and  the 
carver  should  help  a little,  along  with  the  meat,  to  those  who 
like  it.  The  seasoning,  or  stuffing,  is  found  by  cutting 
open  what  is  called  the  apron,  at  c,  from  c to  E,  at  the 


the  cleanliness  of  the  table  linen.  However,  if  the  bird 
be  young,  there  is  no  very  great  difficulty  likely  to  occur, 
and  to  attain  the  art  of- carving  a goose  nicely  is  very 
desirable,  for  it  is  a bird  that  literally  goes  twice  as  far 
when  ably  cut  up  as  when  awkwardly  served.  To  com- 
mence, insert  the  fork  a little  on  one  side  of  the  breast, 
and  cut  off  thin  slices  from  end  to  end  of  the  bird  at 
the  dotted  lines  marked  from  A to  B,  treating  both  sides 
alike.  It  is  usual  to  stuff  geese  with  sage  and  onions. 


dotted  line.  Next  take  off  the  wings  and  legs,  as  in  a 
fowl,  inserting  the  knife  at  E for  the  wing,  feeling  the 
joint,  pressing  it  down  very  firmly,  and  when  the  knife  is 
felt  in  the  centre  of  the  joint,  turning  it  over  outwards  with 
some  strength.  As  soon  as  it  snaps  apart  cut  forw^ard 
with  one  slice,  and  take  the  wing  completely  off.  The 
knife  is  inserted  at  F for  removing  the  leg.  Cut  the  leg 
in  half  again,  and  serve  the  pieces  separately,  perhaps 
with  a slice  or  two  of  the  breast,  according  to  the  size  of 
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the  bird,  and  the  consequent  sufficiency  or  otherwise  of 
the  portion  tendered.  The  breast  and  back  are  then  cut 
in  half  through  the  side  bones,  as  in  a fowl,  the  breast- 
bone removed,  and  the  back  served  whole.  It  is  seldom 
necessary  to  cut  up  a goose  entirely  the  first  day.  In  that 
case  the  carving  can  be  finished  in  the  kitchen,  previous 
to  making  a hash  of  the  bird.  Many  people  who  are  not 
particular  about  the  look  of  the  bird,  always  make  a prac- 
tice of  having  it  cut  up  before  coming  to  table. 

Sucking  Pig. — A sucking  pig  is  a very  common  dish  in 
the  country.  Unless  the  family  is  very  small,  it  is  usual 
to  serve  two,  which  are  placed  on  one  dish,  the  heads  pre- 
viously cut  off  and  laid  at  the  ends,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  23. 
Turn  the  pig  upright  with  the  fork,  and  hold  it  so.  To 
take  off  the  leg,  set  the  knife  in  upright  at  A,  Fig.  22,  and 
divide  the  joint,  and  then  cut  it  off.  Make  a slanting 
slice  under  the  shoulder,  as  shown  at  B,  and  cut  boldly 
through  the  joint  when  you  meet  it.  Cut  right  through 
the  back  and  ribs  in  slanting  strokes  at  C C c.  The  ear 
and  the  jaw  are  considered  delicacies.  The  ears  are  sent 
to  table  already  cut  off,  and  will  be  observed  garnishing 
the  dish  in  Fig.  23. 

A Saddle  of  Mutton. — A saddle  of  mutton  is  a dish  not 
unfrequently  set  on  table  where  there  is  a large  family,  or 
on  festive  occasions,  for  it  is  a particularly  handsome  joint. 
It  is  simply  two  entire  loins  undivided,  and  is  considered 
by  many  people  to  be  the  choicest  part  of  the  meat.  A 
saddle  of  mutton  is  sent  to  table  in  two  different  ways — 
either  with  the  tail  dressed  whole,  or  with  it  split  in 
half,  each  half  curled  diverse  ways  over  one  of  the 
kidneys,  and  fastened  in  that  position  by  means  of 
a very  small  skewer.  This  fashion  our  illustration. 
Fig.  21,  represents.  Carve  thin  slices  from  end  to  end 
of  the  centre  of  the  saddle,  beginning  a little  distance 
from  the  tail,  as  shown  in  the  dotted  lines  from  A to  B. 
Cut  quite  down  to  the  bone.  Make  three  or  four  slices, 
each  with  a single  movement  of  the  hand,  drawing  the 
knife  quietly  along  the  joint,  feeling  the  bone  with  the 
point.  In  making  the  last  slice,  slope  the  knife  slightly  to 
the  right  side,  and  cut  right  through  all  the  previous  slices, 
completely  detaching  them.  The  slanting  slices  from  c 
to  D,  and  the  cross  ones  from  E to  F,  may  then  be  taken, 
and  furnish  a palatable  mixture  of  fat  and  lean.  Each 
guest  should  be  consulted  as  to  whether  he  or  she  desires 
the  kidney,  and  when  the  answer  is  obtained  in  the 
affirmative,  a slice  of  the  kidney  is  to  be  served  with  the 
meat.  Saddle  of  mutton  is  not  cut  so  thin  as  beef,  but 
moderately  thick. 

Fore  Quarter  ofLamb.—'Y'Fx^  joint  is  open  to  much  the 
same  remarks  as  a saddle  of  mutton,  being  esteemed  fit 
for  a guest  dish,  and  also  suitable  for  a numerous  party. 
But  it  requires  quite  different  carving.  It  is  simply  a breast 
and  shoulder  in  one.  When  placed  on  table  the  carver’s 
first  duty  is  to  remove  the  shoulder,  which  is  not  at  all 
difficnlt.  The  fork  is  inserted  at  A,  Fig.  24  ; the  dish  is 
so  placed  that  F is  next  you.  I points  directly  to  the  other 
side  of  the  table,  J is  on  your  right  hand,  and  K on  your 
left.  Then,  with  your  fork  at  A,  take  the  knife,  hold  it  at 
B,  and  boldly  slice  away  right  round  to  C,  raising  the 
shoulder,  as  you  cut  it  from  the  breast,  and  as  it  severs  in 
the  process,  with  the  fork.  Go  on  cutting  from  c to  D, 
and  D to  E.  You  keep  your  knife  with  the  point  as  far 
down  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  and  take  a circular  cut, 
as  shown  by  the  dotted  line,  and  by  this  means  the 
shoulder  will  be  quite  cut  off  when  you  have  completed 
the  circle,  or  at  best  a slight  cut  will  quite  sever  it.  The 
moment  this  is  done  take  a lemon  or  Seville  orange,  cut  in 
half  and  sprinkled  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  placed  in  a 
plate  ready,  and  squeeze  it  under  the  shoulder,  which  you 
support  still  by  the  fork,  an  inch  or  so  above  the  breast, 
sloping  and  touching  it  on  the  lower  side  ; put  in  a slice 
of  butter,  and  let  the  shoulder  rest  on  the  breast,  removing 
the  fork.  Allow  a couple  of  minutes  to  melt  the  butter. 


Meanwhile  a fresh  hot  dish  is  brought.  Transfer  the 
shoulder  to  this,  and  send  it  to  the  other  end  of  the  table, 
or  to  some  other  person  to  be  served  as  a separate  joint. 
The  breast  is  now  carved  as  a breast,  and  the  shoulder  as 
a shoulder,  in  the  ordinary  way. 

A Leg  of  Pork. — Pork  is  a favourite  dish  with  very 
many,  and  a leg  of  pork  frequently  appears  on  the  family 
board,  though  it  is  not  generally  esteemed  a dish  for  a 
formal  occasion.  It  must  be  placed  on  the  table  with  the 
back  upwards,  and  the  crackling  taken  off  in  a large  coat 
before  any  attempt  is  made  to  cut  the  meat.  Unless  the 
joint  is  sufficiently  cooked,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  displace 
the  hard  and  savoury  skin.  Cut  the  joint  in  rather  thick 
slices  across  the  back  at  the  dotted  lines  marked  A to  B in 
Fig.  26.  Slices  of  the  crackling — which,  if  properly  scored 
before  cooking,  are  easily  made  by  placing  the  point  of 
the  knife  in  the  cuts,  and  snapping  it  asunder — should  be 
tendered  with  each  serving  of  meat,  if  desired. 

Tongue. — Tongue  should  be  helped  in  very  thin,  even 
slices.  It  is  first  cut  through  downwards,  a little  way  from 
the  tip,  where  a good  thickness  is  attained,  at  the  line 
marked  from  A to  B,  Fig.  25.  With  each  serving  cut  a slice 
from  the  root,  D to  E,  and  a little  of  the  fat  and  kernels 
which  will  be  found  underneath,  between  E and  F.  The 
tip,  c,  is  by  many  considered  a delicacy. 

Bacon,  when  it  is  a large  piece,  is  generally  cut  the 
narrow  way,  very  thin  indeed,  straight  down  from  the  top 
to  the  dish,  like  the  cut  in  the  tongue,  but  beginning 
from  the  very  end  of  the  bacon,  not  serving  the  first  slice, 
but  laying  that  aside  on  the  dish.  Small  pieces  of  bacon 
are  usually  cut  lengthways. 


LIFE  ASSURANCE.— IV. 

In  continuation  of  the  suggestions  in  our  last  article  on 
this  subject,  as  to  the  means  to  be  adopted  by  an  intend- 
ing applicant  to  a life  assurance  company,  to  ascertain 
the  position  of  the  office,  we  ought  perhaps  to  point  out 
the  danger  of  trusting  to  any  empirical  tests  of  soundness, 
such,  for  instance,  that  the  accumulated  fund  of  a life 
assurance  society  should  be  at  least  eight  times  the 
amount  of  the  annual  premiums,  or  one-fourth  of  the  sum 
assured.  If  such  a requirement  were  to  be  made  an 
inflexible  condition,  how,  we  would  ask,  could  any  com- 
pany commence  business  at  all  ? 

The  fact  is,  the  widely  varying  circumstances  which 
tend  to  modify  the  conditions  of  the  numerous  totally 
differently  constituted  companies,  render  it  impossible  to 
lay  down  any  general  test  of  solvency  of  this  kind,  and  all 
attempts  at  generalising  upon  results — which,  as  actuaries 
well  know,  can  only  be  deduced  by  laborious  computa- 
tions, based  upon  well  defined  mathematical  processes,  to 
which  there  is  no  royal  road — are,  as  a rule,  mischievous, 
as  tending  very  much  to  mislead  the  public,  though  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  at  once  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  every 
•assurance  office  to  give  every  possible  facility  to  persons 
anxious  to  insure,  for  ascertaining  the  actual  position  of 
their  affairs,  and  the  system  on  which  their  business  is 
conducted. 

We  have  hitherto  referred  only  to  life  assurance  as  a 
means  of  family  provision ; the  system  is,  however,  equally 
adapted  to  securing  debts,  by  assurances  effected  by  credi- 
tors on  the  lives  of  their  debtors,  as  well  as  by  partners  in 
mercantile  firms,  who,  by  taking  out  policies  on  the  lives 
of  each  other,  may  prevent  the  frequently  inconvenient 
necessity  of  withdrawing  capital  from  the  firm,  in  the  event 
of  the  death  of  one  or  other  of  its  members. 

It  is  usual  in  some  parts  of  tffie  country,  particularly  in 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  for  leases  of  property  to  be  granted 
depending  on  the  duration  of  one  or  more  lives,  subject  to 
certain  fines  for  the  substitution  of  a new  life  as  an  old  one 
fails.  These  fines  may  be  advantageously  provided  for  by 
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j assurance,  and  when  the  lease  is  dependent  upon  the 

j'  joint  life  and  the  life  of  the  survivor  of  two,  three,  or  more 

Jives,  the  annual  premium  is  comparatively  very  small ; 

! and  generally  it  may  be  said  that  recourse  may  be  had  to 
’j  life  assurance  in  the  numerous  legal  complications  that 
I arise  in  connection  with  commercial  affairs. 

= No  assurance  is  allowed  by  law  to  be  effected  by  one 
I person  on  the  life  of  another,  unless  the  person  proposing 
the  assurance  has  a pecicniary  interest  in  the  life  of  the 
assured.  This  enactment  was  instituted  by  the  legislature 
during  the  reign  of  George  III.,  with  the  view  to  prevent 
gaming  or  wagering  assurances,  which  had  become  very 
j prevalent  at  that  period,  and  it  is  manifestly  highly  unwise 
to  place  the  temptation  in  the  hands  of  any  one  of  having 
I a direct  money  interest  in  the  death  of  another. 

I We  may  here  mention  that  in  order  to  encourage  life 
I assurance  by  all  legitimate  means,  it  is  provided  by  the 
Income  Tax  Acts  that  any  person  who  has  effected  an 
assurance  on  his  own  life,  or  on  the  life  of  his  wife,  is 
entitled  to  deduct  from  any  profits  or  gains  in  respect  of 

I which  he  may  be  liable  to  be  assessed,  under  Schedules  D 

i and  E of  the  said  Acts,  the  amount  of  annual  premiums 

'j  paid  by  him  for  such  assurance,  to  the  extent  of  one-sixth 

;;  part  of  the  whole  amount  of  his  profits  or  gains.  The 

s amount  of  premiums,  however,  must  be  paid  to  the  office 

|i  in  full,  and  the  return  claimed  from  the  Government. 

I Policies  of  life  assurance  are  exempted  from  payment 
ri;  under  the  Succession  Duty  Act,  which  duty  can  be  con- 
ij|  veniently  provided  for  by  assurance. 

ilf  the  information  on  the  points  referred  to  in  our  last 
, paper  be  clearly  furnished  by  the  printed  returns  of  the 
office,  an  intelligent  person  should  have  no  great  difficulty 
l[  — we  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say,  in  satisfying  himself  as 

i to  the  financial  stability  of  the  company,  but  at  least  in 
I forming  a tolerably  safe  estimate  as  to  its  position  and 
I standing;  and  if  he  mistrust  his  own  judgment  in  a matter 
jj!  which  may  be  of  so  much  ultimate  importance  to  his 

'I  future  interests,  he  would  do  well  to  consult  some  friend 

who  has  made  himself  acquainted  with  matters  connected 
with  the  business  of  life  assurance,  instead  of  being  induced, 
probably  by  an  interested  agent,  blindly  to  entrust  his 
savings  to  a society  which  may  not  merit  his  confidence. 

J However  little  satisfactory  our  advice  in  this  matter 
may  appear  to  be,  it  is,  we  fear,  all  we  can  suggest  for  the 
protection  of  the  interests  of  an  intending  applicant  for 
] assurance,  until  the  Government  shall  have  been  induced 
i to  take  steps  to  assist  him  in  the  matter  by  some  stringent 
legislation  on  the  subject ; and  as  it  is  a matter  of  such 
general  interest  and  vital  importance  to  the  public,  it  is 
earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  some  such  alteration  in  the  law 
|i  may  be  effected  at  a not  very  distant  period,  which  will 
f have  the  effect  not  only  of  giving  security  and  confidence 
' to  intending  assurers,  but  also  of  improving  the  position 
of  all  honestly  conducted  insurance  offices. 

Some  companies  supplement  their  ordinary  business 
ji  by  the  grant  of  Endow?nents  to  Children  and  of  Life 
Annuities. 

Endowments  to  children  are  sums  payable  on  a child 
j attaining  a certain  age,  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  and  are 
i useful  for  educational  purposes,  for  providing  marriage 
settlement  for  girls,  and  fees  for  the  apprenticeship  of 
boys,  as  well  as  the  premiums  required  for  young  men 
who  intend  to  enter  the  legal  or  medical  profession  ; also 
to  provide  business  capital,  sums  for  the  purchase  of  com- 
missions in  the  army,  and  for  a variety  of  purposes  of  a 
I like  nature. 

Endowments  may  be  contracted  for  to  be  paid  in  a 
single  sum,  or  by  an  annual  premium  payable  up  to  the 
specified  age  ; and  it  is  sometinies  arranged  that  the 
premiums  shall  be  returned  if  the  child  die  before  attaining 
the  age  fixed  upon.  This  is  not,  however,  a favourite 
species  of  business  with  Life  Assurance  Companies,  and 
probably  for  this  reason,  that  the  chance  of  death  amon^ 


the  young  lives  with  which  this  class  of  business  usually 
has  to  deal  is  very  small,  and  the  company  is  almost 
certain  to  have  to  pay  the  amount  at  the  date  fixed  upon. 
The  profits  of  the  company  accordingly  must  depend 
almost  entirely  upon  the  interest  realised  on  the  payments 
received,  and  to  make  it  worth  while,  therefore,  to  enter 
into  these  transactions,  a company  must  not  only  assume 
a sufficiently  remunerative  rate  of  interest,  but  must  make 
a considerable  addition  for  profit  to  the  net  rate,  so  that 
an  intelligent  purchaser  would  be  able  easily  to  see  that  he 
might  accordingly  do  better  with  his  money  by  investing 
it  himself,  and  hence  the  disinclination  of  many  offices  to 
quote  terms  for  this  description  of  contract,  which,  how- 
ever, some  companies  do  nevertheless  enter  into. 

In  a table  of  rates  for  Endowments  now  before  us,  we 
find  that  the  consideration  required  for  an  endowment  of 
£100,  payable  on  a child  aged  one  year  attaining  twenty- 
one,  would  be  a single  sum  of  ^42  iis.  iid.,  or  an  annual 
premium  of  ;^3  5s,  lod.  Upon  reference  to  a table  of 
compound  interest,  the  force  of  our  remarks  w'ill  be  at 
once  apparent,  and  the  intending  purchaser  of  the  endow'- 
ment  in  question  wall  see  that  he  has  to  pay  very  dearly 
for  his  bargain. 

Life  annuities  are  not  now  granted  by  many  life 
assurance  companies,  as  they  have  not  been  usually  found 
to  be  profitable,  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  annuitants 
exceeding  the  expectation  of  life  according  to  the  tables, 
due  possibly  to  the  benefit  of  selection  by  the  purchaser 
of  the  annuity  agauist  the  company.  Instances  are  known 
in  which  speculators  have  selected  healthy  lives  of  advanced 
age  belonging  to  families  remarkable  for  longevity,  on 
which  large  amounts  of  annuities  have  been  purchased 
from  the  Government  to  the  manifest  detriment  of  the 
public  purse,  and  possibly  the  same  influence  may  have 
been  at  work  in  the  case  of  assurance  companies,  which, 
moreover,  cannot  attempt  to  compete  with  the  Govern- 
ment, whose  rates  are  computed  entirely  without  view  to 
profit,  and  with  the  object  only  of  converting  permanent 
annuities — namely,  those  derivable  from  the  public  funds 
— into  terminable  annuities  depending  upon  life,  and  so 
to  some  small  extent  diminishing  the  National  Debt  of 
the  country.  Attempts  have  been  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  check  this  system  of  speculation  by  declining 
to  grant  any  annuity  on  the  life  of  a nominee  above  the 
age  of  sixty-five,  unless  the  nominee  shall  have  bona  fide 
a beneficial  interest  in  such  annuity. 

Government  annuities  for  amounts  not  exceeding  ;^5o 
may  be  advantageously  purchased  through  the  Post-office 
Savings  Banks,  and  life  assurances  for  sums  of  not  less 
than  £p.o  or  more  than  ^100  may  be  effected  through  the 
same  medium.  (See  British  Postal  Guidei) 

The  effect  of  this  benefit  of  selection  against  the  company 
has  been  that  the  grant  of  life  annuities  by  joint-stock 
companies  has  proved  for  the  most  part  a losing  financial 
speculation,  and  has  accordingly  been,  in  a very  great 
measure,  confined  to  a class  of  companies  in  need  of  ready 
money  to  carry  on  and  extend  their  more  legitimate 
business,  which  the  sums  paid  for  the  purchase  of  these 
annuities  very  satisfactorily  supply.  That  there  is  this 
anxiety  to  add  to  their  resources  is  apparent  from  the  fact 
that  the  rates  quoted  for  annuities  by  some  of  these  com- 
panies are  not  only  temptingly  high,  but  are  in  excess  of 
those  offered  by  the  Government,  and  for  the  reason  just 
given  it  is  highly  improbable  that  any  trading  company 
can  fairly  compete  with  the  Government  in  the  sale  of 
life  annuities. 

The  principal  object  of  all  life  assurance  being  for  the 
purpose  of  a family  provision,  it  becomes  important  that 
as  soon  as  a policy  is  effected,  the  proper  legal  steps  should 
be  taken  to  secure  the  proceeds  to  the  widow  of  the  assured, 
or  to  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  the  children,  or  otherwise, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

A policy  of  assurance  may  either  be  bequeathed  by 
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will,  which  in  that  case,  if  not  already  made,  should  at 
once  be  executed—  and  a marriage,  it  should  be  observed, 
renders  a new  will  necessary,  a fact  often  lost  sight  of — or 
the  policy  can  be  assigned  to  trustees,  to  be  received  by 
them  and  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow  and 
children  according  to  the  wishes  and  intentions  of  the 
assured.  The  advantage  of  this  course  over  the  other  is 
that  a duly  executed  legal  settlement  by  a person  in 
perfectly  solvent  circumstances  would  be  good  against 
creditors  in  case  of  bankruptcy. 

The  great  importance  of  having  wills  and  marriage 
settlements,  and  indeed  all  documents  of  a like  nature, 
drawn  out  in  a strictly  legal  manner,  makes  it  our  duty  to 
counsel  our  readers- bearing  in  mind  the  old  adage,  that 
“ he  that  is  his  own  lawyer,  has  a fool  for  his  client” — to 
apply  to  a respectable  solicitor  in  all  matters  of  this  kind, 
and  to  act  entirely  under  his  advice.  A few  pounds 
expended  in  securing  good  legal  advice  may  save  much 
expense,  anxiety,  and  even  litigation  at  a future  period. 
(See  article  on  the  law  of  will-making  at  page  90  of  the 
Household  Guide.) 

Policies  of  assurance  can  be  mortgaged,  like  other  pro- 
perty, for  securing  temporary  advances  of  money,  or  can 
be  made  the  subject  of  absolute  sale  ; in  both  cases  by 
proper  legal  deeds.  In  case  of  any  such  dealing  with 
policies,  it  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  interests 
of  the  parties  concerned,  that  due  notice  in  writing  should 
be  given  to  the  office  of  the  charge  affecting  the  security. 
Upon  a claim  arising  under  a life  policy,  it  is  usual  to 
require  evidence  of  age  to  be  furnished,  if  not  previously 
admitted  on  the  policy,  which  it  is  now  very  usual  to  do 
when  that  document  is  issued  ; also  a certificate  of  burial, 
or  the  registrar’s  certificate  of  death.  Upon  receipt  of 
these  documents  at  the  office,  the  claim  is  allowed,  and 
is  payable  generally  three  months  thereafter.  In  the 
meantime,  the  title  to  the  policy  has  to  be  established. 

The  claim  may  be  made  under  probate  of  will,  or 
letters  of  administration,  if  the  assured  die  intestate,  or 
by  mortgage  deed,  or  by  deed  of  absolute  assignment, 
one  or  other  of  which  documents  has  to  be  left  at  the 
office  for  inspection,  and  if  found  satisfactory,  a form  of 
receipt,  to  be  endorsed  on  the  policy,  is  furnished  ready 
for  execution  by  the  holder  thereof,  on  the  day  the  claim 
becomes  payable. 

Having  now  done  our  best  to  explain  some  of  the  more 
prominent  features  of  life  assurance,  it  only  remains  for 
us  to  add  a few  words  of  earnest  recommendation  to  our 
readers  not  to  delay  taking  advantage  of  the  benefits 
which  are  offered  by  the  many  highly  respectable  and 
prosperous  companies  of  the  day,  to  all  persons  in  pos- 
session of  incomes  ceasing  with  their  lives.  We  must 
repeat  that  there  is  no  other  possible  method  by  which 
those  so  circumstanced — and  such  form  the  great  bulk  of 
the  population  of  this  country — can  make  a similar  pro- 
vision for  those  who  are  dear  to  them,  and  who,  in  the 
course  of  nature,  they  may  pre-decease.  Although  it  is 
very  true  that  wc  act,  many  of  us,  as  if  we  really  did  be- 
lieve that  “ all  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  themselves,” 
we  must  in  our  hearts  know  that  the  day  of  reckoning 
must  come  for  us  all.  The  first  annual  premium  once 
paid,  remember,  the  sum  assured  is  secured  at  death, 
whenever  that  event  may  happen. 

The  earlier  our  assurance  and  testamentary  arrange- 
ments are  made,  the  better  for  those  we  leave  behind  us 
— and  we  die  no  sooner  for  duly  settling  our  affairs — the 
premium  increasing  so  much  with  the  age,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  fact  that  the  health  of  the  strongest  may  fail,  and 
the  advantages  of  life  assurance  are  reserved,  for  the  most 
part,  for  the  healthy,  or,  at  all  events,  for  those  who  are 
not  seriously  out  of  health. 

It  is  often  objected  by  those  who  wish  to  find  excuses 
for  deferring  what  is  so  obviously  an  undoubted  high  moral 
duty,  that  they  can  do  better  by  investing  their  savings  in 


a bank,  friendly  society,  or  building  club.  Undoubtedly, 
all  provident  investments  of  this  class  are  highly  com- 
mendable and  advantageous  in  their  way,  but  they  do  not, 
cannot,  compare  with  the  system  we  have  been  advocat- 
ing, which  provides  a constantly  increasing  sum,  payable 
on  the  death  of  a strong  man,  if  he  be  struck  down  by 
disease  or  accident  at  any  7no7nent. 

We  greatly  doubt  if  any  better  investment  can  be  made, 
even  if  the  life  assured  survive  to  extreme  old  age,  for  he 
obtains  his  compensation  in  the  operation  of  the  bonus 
system,  by  which  large  sums  are  certain  to  be  allotted  to 
a policy  in  any  first-class  office,  and  no  individual  can  so 
well  invest  from  year  to  year  the  small  amounts  which  are 
paid  as  premiums  of  assurance,  at  a high  rate  of  compound 
interest,  as  life  assurance  companies  are  enabled  to  do  for 
them.  Besides,  in  all  ordinary  investment  the  temptation 
is  constantly  likely  to  arise  to  defer  setting  the  money 
aside  for  some  reason  or  other,  which  may  appear  a good 
one  at  the  time,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  some  temporary 
pecuniary  difficulty  or  otherwise,  while  the  payment  of  a 
life  assurance  premium  is  about  the  last  thing  a man  is 
likely  to  defer,  knowing  that  if  he  does  so  he  relinquishes 
all  benefit  from  his  policy,  and  he  knows  that  the  antici- 
pated provision  for  his  family  is  gone  for  ever,  and  the 
whole  of  his  payments — except  the  comparatively  small 
proportion  thereof  that  he  may  receive  back  as  the  sur- 
render value  of  his  policy — are  altogether  sacrificed.  He 
will  accordingly  make  the  greatest  effort  to  keep  up  his 
payments,  and  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  in  having  made 
due  provision  for  his  widow  and  orphans  will  sustain  him 
in  what  may  be  often  a severe  effort  of  self-denial,  and  will 
be  a constant  source  of  gratification  to  a man  who  feels 
— and  who  should  not  ? — that  it  is  no  less  his  moral  duty 
to  provide  for  those  of  his  own  house  after  his  death 
than  during  his  life. 

It  may,  perhaps,  hardly  be  considered  part  of  our  work 
to  criticise  the  existing  machinery  of  any  assurance  offices, 
that  being  a matter  rather  for  the  offices  themselves  than 
for  the  public  outside.  Still,  when  an  office  becomes  em- 
barrassed, people  very  naturally  call  in  question  arrange- 
ments, the  advisability  of  which,  if  the  office  had  remained 
in  a satisfactory  state,  would  never  have  been  disputed. 
It  is  too  often  found  on  examination  that  the  working 
expenses  are  enormously  high,  and  that  a large  proportion 
of  the  expense  is  owing  to  the  practice  of  maintaining 
agents  at  high  salaries  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  giving  them  a large  percentage  on  any  business  they 
may  bring  in.  It  would  be  well  if  assurance  offices,  in- 
stead of  inducing  people  to  seek  for  information  from  an 
interested  agent,  would  publish,  as  clearly  as  possible, 
through  the  various  channels  of  communication  with  the 
public,  such  information  as  may  enable  the  ordinary 
reader,  with  the  aid  of  such  remarks  as  we  have  made 
upon  this  subject,  to  form  some  reliable  judgment  for 
himself  on  their  stability.  That  they  should  be  able  to 
do  this  for  themselves  is,  of  course,  most  important,  and 
the  more  intelligible  and  straightforward  the  accounts 
given  by  assurance  offices  of  their  position  and  method 
of  working,  either  in  their  own  circulars  or  in  their 
advertisements  in  the  widely  circulated  newspapers  and 
magazines,  the  more  ready  will  intending  assurers  be  to 
have  recourse  to  this  method  of  acquainting  themselves 
with  the  representations  made.  Considering  the  important 
benefit  of  life  assurance  to  the  public  at  large,  it  is  most 
desirable  that  the  clearest  possible  understanding  should 
exist  upon  the  subject. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  papers  which  we  have 
now  brought  to  a conclusion  we  have  only  dealt  with  life 
assurance.  Insurance  against  fire^nd  other  risks  can  be 
provided  for  in  a similar  manner,  and  on  similar  prin- 
ciples ; and  we  trust  no  argument  will  be  needed  to 
impress  the  advisability  of  making  such  provision  on  the 
readers  of  the  Household  Guide. 
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DOMESTIC  SURGERY.— VIII. 

BUNIONS,  AND  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  FEET  AND  LEGS. 

Bunion  is  a painful  deformity  of  the  joint  of  the  great 
toe,  due  to  the  wearing  of  narrow  and  ill-made  boots,  by 
which  the  toes  are  crushed  together,  and  the  great  toe 
bent  out  of  its  proper  position.  If  the  affection  is  quite 
recent,  and  no  alteration  has  been  caused  in  the  joint 
by  the  pressure,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  wear  wide  boots, 
and,  in  addition,  to  place  a small 
piece  of  cotton  wool  between  the 
great  toe  and  that  one  next,  in  order 
to  restore  the  foot  to  its  natural  con- 
dition. Circular  bunion-plaisters  of 
either  leather  or  felt  are  very  service- 
able in  such  cases,  as  also  with  corns, 
in  taking  off  the  pressure  of  the  boot. 

If,  however,  the  pressure  upon  the 
joint  has  been  of  long  continuance, 
the  joint  will  be  found  to  have  be- 
come more  or  less  chronically  in- 
flamed and  swollen,  and  if  so,  the 
application  of  the  tincture  of  iodine 
to  the  skin  for  some  time  may  be 
necessary  in  addition  to  the  plaister, 
in  order  to  restore  the  healthy  state 
of  the  part.  Occasionally  acute  in- 
flammation of  the  part  affected  is  set 
up,  even  running  on  to  the  forma- 
tion of  abscess,  and  as  this  may  be 
serious  as  regards  the  whole  foot,  the 
advice  of  a surgeon  should,  without 
delay,  be  obtained.  Of  corns  we  have 
already  spoken  in  our  articles  on  the 
Management  of  the  Skin,  p.  124. 

Ingrowing  Toe-nail  is  another  re- 
sult of  sacrificing  health  and  comfort 
to  fashion,  in  the  form  of  tight  boots. 

The  great  toe-nail,  when  healthy,  is  very  slightly  curved, 
and  is  broad  and  thin,  and  this  condition  may  be  main- 
tained by  carefully  cutting  the  nail  from  time  to  time 
straight  across,  provided  sufficiently  wide  boots  are 


the  nail  on  each  side  should  be  removed,  without  going 
down  to  the  matrix,  or  “quick.”  In  many  persons  this 
occasional  removal  of  a slip  of  nail  is  a necessary  and 
painless  operation,  though  some  prefer  to  scrape  away  the 
centre  of  the  nail,  so  as  to  thin  it  until  it  bends  readily, 
which  in  our  experience  is  both  a painful  and  useless 
operation.  A better  plan  is  to  let  the  nail  grow  long  and 
to  cut  a notch  in  the  centre  of  it — as  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration, Fig.  26 — when  the  growth  takes  place  chiefly  at, 
this  spot,  and  the  edges  do  not  appear 
to  encroach  so  rapidly  upon  the  soft 
tissues.  When  the  irritation  has  been 
allowed  to  go  to  the  extent  which  we 
have  shown  in  the  illustration,  the 
advice  of  a surgeon  should  be  imme- 
diately sought,  as  it  may  possibly  be 
necessary  to  remove  part  of  the  nail 
in  its  whole  length— an  excessively 
painful  operation,  for  which  the  ad- 
ministration of  chloroform,  or  some 
other  anaesthetic,  will  be  found  neces- 
sary. 

Flat  Foot  occurs  very  generally  in 
young  persons  who  have  had  their 
strength  overtaxed  in  carrying  weights 
— for  example,  among  nursemaids  and 
errand-boys — though  it  may  occur 
later  in  life,  as  is  seen  in  the  case  of 
soldiers  and  policemen,  and  others 
who  are  on  their  feet  during  many 
consecutive  hours.  The  sufferer  finds 
the  feet  remarkably  tender  and  painful 
after  walking,  and  if  it  be  neglected  the 
distortion  becomes  so  confirmed  as  to 
render  him  quite  lame.  In  a flat-footed 
person,  if  he  be  made  to  stand  up  with 
bare  feet,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  arch 
of  the  foot  has  been  moi'e  or  less  broken 
down,  as  shown  in  Fig.  27,  so  that  instead  of  the  weight 
of  the  body  coming  upon  the  extremities  of  the  arch — the 
heel  and  the  ball  of  the  great  toe — the  centre  bones  have 
fallen  down  and  touch  the  ground,  and  hence  the  pain. 


habitually  worn.  When,  however,  the  toes  are  crushed 
together,  the  nail  of  the  great  toe  becomes  more  curved 
than  natural,  and  presses  into  the  tender  skin  on  each  side, 
and  if  the  slight  inconvenience  at  first  experienced  does 
not  warn  the  sufferer  to  seek  relief,  he  will  find  matters 
rapidly  going  from  bad  to  worse,  inflammation  being 
set  up  on  each  side,  and  exuberant  painful  granulations 
springing  up  and  overlapping  the  edges  of  the  nail,  as 
seen  in  Fig.  26.  In  the  early  stage  of  this  disorder, 
when  the  nail  first  begins  to  excite  irritation,  the  immediate  ■ 
abandonment  of  narrow  boots  and  the  careful  insertion  of  I 
a small  pledget  of  cotton  wool  in  the  groove  on  each  side  i 
of  the  nail  will  generally  effect  a cure  ; but  if  this  is  not  | 
enough,  with  a sharp  pair  of  nail-scissors  a small  slip  of  I 


The  great  object  of  treatment  is  to  support  the  bones  of 
the  foot  until  the  ligaments  which  have  become  relaxed 
shall  have  again  become  braced  up.  With  this  object  in 
view,  the  sufferer  should  avoid  much  walking,  and  especially 
the  carrying  of  heavy  weights,  and  should  have  his  foot 
carefully  bandaged,  as  shown  in  a preceding  paper.  In 
order  to  restore  the  arch  of  the  foot,  the  best  plan  is  to 
have  a piece  of  cork  fitted  to  the  inside  of  the  boot  so  as 
to  press  up  the  fallen  bones  as  much  as  the  patient  can 
bear  without  pain.  After  a time,  as  the  foot  improves, 
this  can  be  increased  in  thickness,  and  so  eventually  the 
arch  of  the  foot  will  be  restored.  When  this  has  been 
done,  a metal  spring  in  the  “ waist”  of  the  boot  is  useful 
in  preventing  a return  of  the  complaint. 
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Weak  Ankles  are  common  accompaniments  of  “ flat 
foot,”  or  may  exist  alone.  The  sufferer  is  found  to  “ tread 
over  ” considerably  in  walking,  and  is  often  conscious  that 
the  ankles  yield  during  walking,  the  foot  having  a tendency 
to  turn  on  its  side.  The  best  remedy  is  well-made  lace-up 
boots,  with  the  sides  made  stiffer  than  usual,  those  with 
elastic  sides  giving  no  efficient  support.  In  children  where 
there  is  often  enlargement  of  the  ankle-bones,  bathing 
with  Tidman’s  sea-salt  and  water,  or  sea-water,  and  the 
administration  of  cod-liver  oil  are  very  useful  remedies. 

Bow  Legs  are  common  in  “ricketty”  children  who  have 
been  put  upon  their  feet  too  soon,  and  are,  therefore,  more 
common  among  the  poorer  classes  than  among  those  who 
have  attendants  to  carry  them  when  young.  The  earthy 
material  of  the  bones  of  these  children  being  deficient  in 
quantity,  their  legs  bend  with  the  weight  of  the  body,  and 
if  not  attended  to  the  deformity  will  be  permanent.  The 
great  point  is  to  improve  the  little  patient’s  health  by 
sufficient  and  proper  food,  and  particularly  by  supplying 
it  with  genuine  and  unadulterated  milk  and  wheaten 
bread,  both  of  which  articles  of  diet  contain  the  earthy 
salts  necessary  for  the  formation  of  bone.  Fresh  air  and, 
if  possible,  the  sea-side,  are  very  advisable  if  they  can  be 
procured,  and  the  medical  treatment  must  be  carefully 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  a competent  adviser. 
As  regards  the  use  of  apparatus  for  the  treatment  of  this 
and  every  other  form  of  deformity,  the  parent  should  be 
guided  by  the  advice  of  a surgeon,  and  not  by  that  of  a 
self-interested  instrument-maker.  Many  slight  cases  of 
bow-legs  do  perfectly  well  without  any  apparatus  at  all, 
and  in  most  cases  a simple  lath  on  the  inside  of  the  leg, 
with  broad  webbing  straps  and  buckles,  is  as  efficacious 
for  the  treatment,  and  better,  because  lighter,  for  the 
child,  than  complicated  and  expensive  steel  and  leather 
supports. 

Knock  Knees  occur  generally  in  youths  who  have  some- 
what overgrown  their  strength,  and  particularly  in  those 
who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  walking  or  running  a good 
deal.  The  ligaments  of  the  knee-joints  become  weakened 
and  gradually  yield,  and  the  lad  finds  that  his  knees  are 
apt  to  touch  in  walking,  causing  the  trousers  to  wear  out 
on  the  insides  of  the  legs,  and  giving  to  the  individual  a 
very  ungainly  appearance,  with  more  or  less  pain  in  the 
knees  themselves.  The  patient’s  health  should  be  im- 
proved, and  he  should  avoid  walking  ; but  if  able  to 
obtain  horse  exercise  may  avail  himself  of  it  with  advan- 
tage, as  it  will  tend  to  bow  the  knees  out,  as  is  seen  in  an 
exaggerated  for.m  in  grooms  and  jockeys.  With  the  same 
object  in  view,  he  may  sleep  with  a pillow  between  his 
knees,  and  with  the  ankles  fastened  together  by  a silk 
handkerchief.  A simple  alteration  in  the  sole  of  the 
boot  is  very  useful  in  slight  cases  of  this  kind.  It 
consists  in  having  the  heels  of  the  boots  prolonged  on 
the  inner  side  along  the  “ waist  ” of  the  boot,  the  efi"ect 
of  which  is  to  throw  the  foot  slightly  on  one  side,  and  thus 
counteract  the  in-bowing  of  the  knees ; the  boots  should 
be  strong  lace-up  ones,  so  as  to  well  support  the  ankles, 
which  might  otherwise  yield.  In  severe  cases  of  knock 
knee,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  patient  to  be  confined  to 
the  sofa,  and  wear  proper  apparatus  under  the  direction 
of  a surgeon. 

Housemaid’s  Knee  is,  as  its  name  implies,  an  affection 
common  among  domestic  servants  who  kneel  to  scrub 
floors,  &c.  The  little  bag,  or  “ bursa,”  beneath  the  skin  of 
the  knee  and  in  front  of  the  knee-cap  is  apt  to  get  inflamed 
and  swollen  from  the  pressure  it  sustains,  and  is  then 
often  very  painful,  and  the  part  looks  red  and  swollen. 
Hot  fomentations  and  poulticing,  with  rest  for  a day  or 
two,  will  generally  effect  a cure ; but  if  not,  and  the  part 
throbs,  the  advice  of  a surgeon  should  be  at  once  obtained, 
as  possibly  an  abscess  may  have  formed.  In  some  cases 
there  is  no  pain  or  heat,  but  a swelling  is  formed  in  front 
of  the  knee  (as  seen  in  Fig.  28),  which  gives  incon- 


venience in  kneeling.  This  will  often  subside  by  avoiding 
the  practice  which  has  given  rise  to  it,  and  by  painting 
the  skin  over  it  daily  with  tincture  of  iodine  ; but  if  it 
does  not  disappear  it  should  be  shown  to  a medical  man. 
In  all  cases  in  which  it  may  be  a matter  of  necessity  that 
work  should  be  continued  as  usual,  the  sufferer  should  be 
very  careful  to  provide  herself  with  a soft  pad  of  carpet, 
or  matting,  to  kneel  upon,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  any  in- 
crease of  the  inflammation. 

Hip  Disease  is  only  mentioned  here  because  its  onset  is 
so  insidious  as  often  to  be  overlooked  until  the  disease 
has  made  considerable  progress ; and  as  treatment,  to  be 
efficacious,  must  be  early,  it  is  important  that  parents 
should  have  their  attention  called  to  the  first  symptoms  ol 
the  disorder.  The  disease  generally  occurs  in  weakly 
children,  and  may  date  from  a fall  which  gave  rise  to  no 
special  symptoms  at  the  time.  The  child  is  noticed  to 
have  a slight  limp,  and  complains  very  probably  of  pain 
in  the  knee  and  not  in  the  hip  itself,  unless  that  part  is 
touched.  These  symptoms  are  quite  sufficient  to  justify 
recourse  to  the  surgeon,  whose  directions  should  be  strictly 
carried  out  for  many  weeks,  or  even  months,  if  necessary 
to  effect  a cure. 


HOUSEHOLD  AMUSEMENTS.— IV. 

FORFEITS  (continued from  p.  sSp). 

Forfeits  are  in  such  general  demand  during  the  season 
when  round  and  merry  games  are  in  vogue,  that  we  add  a 
few  more  to  the  list  given  in  a previous  paper.  Before 
doing  so,  however,  we  may  be  allowed  to  remind  our 
readers  that  the  spirit  in  which  forfeit  games  should  be 
conducted  is  to  extract  as  much  harmless  fun  from  them 
as  possible,  avoiding  everything  rough  and  unseemly,  or 
in  which  a mind  exceptionally  sensitive  can  find  a cause 
of  offence.  With  those  which  are  simply  boisterous  in 
character,  or  have  any  element  calculated  to  cause  a 
feeling  of  annoyance  or  pain,  we  have  nothing  to  do.  But 
at  the  same  time,  all  who  enter  on  games  of  this  kind 
should  be  prepared  to  give  as  well  as  to  receive  amuse- 
ment. 

We  will  continue  first  our  list  of  forfeits  suited  to  a 
gentleman. 

1.  To  go  round  the  Room  Blindfolded,  and  kiss  all  the 
Ladies.— Th&  company,  of  course,  are  seated,  but  as  soon 
as  the  gentleman  is  blindfolded  they  change  positions, 
with  as  little  commotion  as  possible.  He  consequently 
finds,  in  his  progress,  that  he  as  often  attempts  to  kiss  one 
of  his  own  as  one  of  the  opposite  sex ; or  a lady  may 
reverse  the  position  of  her  chair,  so  that  the  gentleman 
kisses  the  back  of  her  head. 

2.  To  choose  One  of  Three  Signs. — To  do  this,  he  is 
to  stand  with  his  face  to  the  wall,  while  any  lady  present 
makes  three  signs  behind  him — of  a kiss,  of  a pinch,  and 
of  a box  on  the  ear.  He  is  then  asked  whether  he  chooses 
the  first,  the  second,  or  the  third,  not  knowing  the  order 
in  which  they  have  been  made,  and  receives  the  corre- 
sponding action. 

3.  To  imitate  any  Anhnal  that  may  be  named. — If  the 
company  call  upon  him  to  imitate  a goat,  a donkey,  &c., 
he  must  do  it ; but  if  the  forfeit  happens  to  fall  upon 
any  one  who,  from  age  or  other  reasons,  may  be  excused 
from  such  performance,  “a  man”  is  named  as  the  animal, 
and  a bow  will  suffice. 

4.  To  kiss  a Lady  through  the  Back  of  a Chair. — He 
must  wait,  with  his  visage  inserted  in  the  chair-back,  until 
some  lady  comes  to  his  rescue  ; but  if  the  chair  be  of  a 
fancy  pattern,  she  may  dodge  hirn  through  the  framework 
before  giving  him  his  release. 

5.  To  blow  the  Candle  out. — He  is  blindfolded,  and 
the  candle  held  near  his  face,  until  he  happens  to  give 
a puff  in  the  right  direction. 

6.  To  perform  the  Clown’s  Pantomime. — This  consists 
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in  rubbing  the  forehead  with  one  hand  while  you  strike 
the  breast  with  the  other,  standing  up  in  the  room  for  the 
performance.  If  correct  time  is  not  kept,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  company,  another  forfeit  is  to  be  paid. 

To  the  forfeits  for  a lady  given  in  the  previous  paper 
may  be  added — 

1.  To  kiss  a Gentleman  “ Rabbit  Fashion.’' — -This  is 
usually  a source  of  great  amusement  to  the  rest  of  the 
party.  The  lady  has  the  privilege  of  choosing  any  gentle- 
man present.  A piece  is  broken  off  a reel  of  cotton,  and 
the  lady  takes  one  end  of  the  piece  in  her  mouth,  while 
the  gentleman  takes  the  other  in  the  same  way.  They 
then  both  nibble  the  cotton  until  the  kiss  ensues,  as  a 
matter  of  course.  If  the  gentleman  is  sufficiently  gallant, 
he  will  perform  the  chief  part  of  the  “ nibbling”  process. 
The  company  may  exercise  their  discretion  as  to  the  length 
of  the  cotton. 

2.  To  sing  a Song.,  or  play  a Piece  of  Music.— This  is 
given  either  to  elicit  the  musical  capabilities  of  a lady  who 
may  be  shy,  or  to  make  an  agreeable  interlude  in  the 
round  of  other  forfeits.  If  the  lady  called  upon  can  really 
do  neither,  another  forfeit  is  allotted  to  her. 

3.  Ask  a Question  to  which  “ Ves  ” must  be  the  Answer. 
— This  is  a great  puzzle  to  any  one  who  is  not  in  the  secret. 
The  unfortunate  forfeiter  may  ask  all  kinds  of  questions, 
without  eliciting  the  answer  required  for  her  release. 
But  if  she  simply  inquires,  “What  does  y-e-s  spell?” 
there  cannot  be  any  other  reply. 

4.  To  kiss  the  Gentle7nan  you  love  best  in  the  Cotnpany, 
without  any  one  knowing  it. — There  is  only  one  way  of 
paying  this  penalty,  and  that  is,  to  kiss  every  gentleman 
in  the  room,  leaving  them  to  settle  the  question  as  to 
“ loving  best  ” amongst  them. 

5.  To  put  yourself  through  the  Keyhole. — This  is  one  of 
those  quibbles  upon  words,  for  which  persons  called  upon 
to  pay  forfeits  should  watch,  as  they  are  often  in  use. 
We  give  this  as  an  example.  The  forfeit  is  paid  by 
writing  “yourself”  upon  a piece  of  paper,  and  passing 
that  through  the  keyhole. 

6.  To  kiss  each  Corner  of  the  Rootn. — When  this  forfeit 
is  declared,  a gentleman  stations  himself  in  each  corner, 
and  the  lady  has  to  pay  an  unexpected  penalty. 

7.  To  spell  “ Constantinople.^- — This  must  be  done  in 
the  old  schoolmistress’s  fashion — “ C-o-n,  Con,  with  a Con, 
s-t-a-n,  Stan,  with  a stan,”  &c. ; but,  after  the  third  syllable, 
the  company  attempt  to  embarrass  the  speller  by  crying 
out,  “No!  No!”  as  if  a mistake  had  been  made.  To 
this,  the  proper  reply  is,  “Thank  you the  fourth  syllable 
is  then  spelt,  and  the  fifth  completes  the  task. 

8.  To  form  a Rifle  Corps. — The  lady  goes  to  one  end 
of  the  room,  and  calls  up  a gentleman,  who  stands  oppo- 
site to  her.  The  gentleman  then  calls  a lady,  who  stands 
at  his  side  ; and  she  in  turn  names  a gentleman,  who 
places  himself  opposite  to  her.  So  the  calling  goes  on, 
until  all  present  are  included.  If  the  number  of  ladies 
and  of  gentlemen  present  is  unequal,  the  more  mirth  is 
created  by  the  last  persons  called  standing  opposite  one 
of  their  own  sex.  When  all  are  called,  the  word  is  given 
by  the  first  gentleman  in  the  rank,  “ Present  arms.”  All 
then  join  hands  with  the  persons  opposite  ; and  the  next 
command  is  “ Salute,”  which  is  done  in  osculatory  fashion. 

We  conclude  our  list  of  forfeits  with  a few  contrived  to 
include  more  than  one  member  of  the  company. 

I.  Either  a lady  or  a gentleman  may  be  called  upon  to 
“ sit  on  the  Stool  of  Repentance.”  He  or  she  must  then 
sit  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  while  one  of  the  party  goes 
round  to  inquire,  in  a whisper,  of  each  person  present, 
what  the  repentant  individual  “looks  like.”  The  reply 
may  be  “wise,”  “silly,”  “pitiable,”  “beautiful,”  &c., 
according  to  circumstances.  The  answers  are  repeated 
openly  to  the  forfeiter,  with  the  question  after  each,  “ Who 
said  that  ?”  If  the  right  name  iS  guessed,  as  is  often  the 
case,  the  person  who  made  the  particular  observation  j 


must  then  sit  on  the  “ stool  ” in  turn,  and  so  on  until  the 
company  are  satisfied  with  the  round. 

2.  A lady  is  required  to  “be  Postman.”  She.  is  to  go 
outside  the  room,  and  rap  on  the  door,  when  one  of  the 
company  inquires,  “ Who’s  there  ?”  The  answer  is,  “ The 

postman,  with  a letter  for ,”  any  gentleman  she  likes 

to  name.  “ How  many  seals  ?”  Whatever  the  answer 
may  be,  the  gentleman  may  exact  so  many  kisses  ; and  he 
in  turn  remains  outside,  and  declares  he  has  a letter  for  a 
lady.  So  the  forfeit  proceeds,  a lady  calling  a gentleman, 
and  a gentleman  a lady,  until  the  company  have  all  been 
called,  but  no  person  present  is  bound  to  answer  twice. 

3.  When  the  calling  of  forfeits  has  been  continued  long 
enough,  and  several  remain,  which  it  is  desired  to  clear  off 
together,  the  forfeiters  may  be  called  upon  to  perform  a 
“ Musical  Medley.”  Each  one  must  then  sing  some  verse 
or  stanza  of  a song,  no  two  choosing  the  same  melody, 
but  all  commencing  and  singing  together.  The  effect  is 
generally  so  grotesque  as  to  produce  shouts  of  laughter. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

To  loosen  Glass  Stoppers. — A very  common  source 
of  trouble  and  vexation  is  the  fixed  stopper  of  a smelling- 
bottle,  or  of  a decanter  ; and  as  in  the  case  of  all  frequent 
evils  many  methods  have  been  devised  for  its  remedy. 
Some  of  these  methods  we  shall  enumerate,  i.  Hold  the 
bottle  or  decanter  firmly  in  the  hand,  or  between  the 
knees,  and  gently  tap  the  stopper  on  alternate  sides, 
using  for  the  purpose  a small  piece  of  wood,  and  directing 
the  strokes  upward.  2.  Plunge  the  neck  of  the  vessel 
into  hot  water,  taking  care  that  the  water  is  not  hot 
enough  to  split  the  glass.  If  after  some  immersion  the 
stopper  is  still  fixed,  recur  to  the  first  process.  3.  Pass  a 
piece  of  list  round  the  neck  of  the  vessel,  which  must  be 
held  fast  while  two  persons  draw  the  list  backwards  and 
forwards.  This  will  warm  the  glass,  and  often  enable  the 
hand  to  turn  the  stopper.  4.  Warm  the  neck  of  the 
vessel  before  the  fire,  and  when  it  is  nearly  hot,  the 
stopper  can  be  generally  moved.  5.  Put  a few  drops  of 
oil  round  the  stopper  where  it  enters  the  glass  vessel, 
which  may  then  be  warmed  before  the  fire.  Next  take 
the  decanter  or  bottle,  and  employ  the  process  No.  i,  de- 
scribed above.  If  it  continues  fixed,  add  another  drop  of  oil 
to  the  stopper,  and  place  the  vessel  again  before  the  fire. 
Then  repeat  the  tapping  with  the  wood.  If  the  stopper 
continues  still  immovable,  give  it  more  oil,  warm  it  afresh, 
and  rub  it  anew,  until  it  gives  way,  which  it  is  almost  sure 
to  do  in  the  end.  6.  Take  a steel  pen  or  a needle,  and 
run  it  round  the  top  of  the  stopper  in  the  angle  formed  by 
it  and  the  bottle.  Then  hold  the  vessel  in  your  left 
hand,  and  give  it  a steady  twist  towards  you  with  the 
right,  and  it  will  very  often  be  effectual,  as  the  adhesion 
is  frequently  caused  by  the  solidification  of  matter  only  at 
the  point  nearest  the  air.  If  this  does  not  succeed,  try 
process  No.  5,  which  will  be  facilitated  by  it.  By  com- 
bining the  two  methods  numbered  5 and  6,  we  have 
extracted  stoppers  which  had  been  long  fixed,  and  given 
up  in  despair  after  trying  the  usual  plans.  Broken 
stoppers  are  best  left  to  professional  hands. 

Liquid  Glue  and  Cement. — Take  of  crushed  orange- 
shellac  four  ounces,  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine  (strong),  or 
rectified  wood  naphtha,  three  ounces.  The  rectified  spirit 
of  wine  makes  a far  superior  composition,  but  the  other  is 
good  enough  for  all  ordinary  work.  Dissolve  the  shellac 
in  the  spirit,  in  a corked  bottle  in  a warm  place  ; frequent 
shaking  will  assist  it  in  dissolving,  and  it  should  also  be 
shaken  before  use.  This  composition  may  be  used  as  a 
varnish  for  unpainted  wood. 

Perpetual  Paste. — Take  one  ounce  of  gum  tragacanth 
or  gum  dragon ; pick  it  clean,  and  put  it  into  a wide- 
mouthed vessel  of  glass  or  white  ware  capable  of  con- 
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taining  a quart.  Add  as  much  corrosive  sublimate  as 
will  lie  on  a fourpenny-piece.  Then  pour  on  a pint  and 
a half  of  clean  soft  water,  cold.  Cover  the  vessel  and 
leave  it  till  next  day,  when  the  gum  will  be  dissolved,  and 
will  nearly  fill  the  vessel.  Stir  the  mass  well  with  a piece 
of  stick — not  with  metal,  because  the  corrosive  sublimate 
will  blacken  it.  Repeat  the  stirring  several  times  during 
the  day,  when  it  must  be  left,  and  it  will  form  a thick 
white  jelly.  It  must  be  kept  closely  covered,  and  under 
lock  and  key,  as  the  corrosive  sublimate  is  poisonous. 
It  will  keep  for  any  length  of  time  if  the  air  is  excluded, 
and  if  it  is  not  put  into  a vessel  of  metal.  For  paper 
and  many  other  things  it  forms  a strong  and  colourless 
cement ; and  since  it  may  be  always  at  hand,  it  may  tend 
to  induce  persons  to  do  a number  of  small  useful  jobs, 
which  would  be  neglected  if  paste  had  to  be  made.  If 
the  above  rules  are  followed,  especially  about  not  allowing 
continued  exposure  to  the  air,  and  not  keeping  it  in  metal, 
it  will  be  very  slow  to  spoil. 

Blue  Wash  for  Walls. — Take  two  quarts  of  lime,  a 
pound  of  blue  vitriol,  and  half  a pound  of  glue. 
Thoroughly  melt  the  glue  in  a quart  of  soft  water.  Re- 
duce the  vitriol  to  powder  in  a mortar,  and  put  it  into  a 
wooden  pail.  When  the  glue-water  is  about  cold,  pour  it 
on  the  vitriol,  and  mix  the  two  well  with  a stick.  Then 
stir  in  the  lime  by  degrees.  Try  the  colour  by  dipping 
into  it  a piece  of  white  paper,  which,  when  dry,  will  show 
the  tint.  If  too  dark,  add  more  lime  ; and  if  too  light, 
add  more  powdered  vitriol.  The  proper  consistency  can 
be  secured  by  means  of  soft  water.  It  is  used  like 
whitewash. 


THE  DOG.— V. 

FEEDING  AND  GENERAL  MANAGEMENT. 

When  it  has  been  determined  to  keep  a dog,  it  is  very 
much  better  to  procure  a fine  pup  than  to  purchase  a full- 
grown  animal.  It  will  involve  some  trouble,  certainly;  for 
bad  habits  will  have  to  be  checked  and  corrected,  more 
attention  will  be  needed,  and  there  will  be  the  possibility 
of  having  to  nurse  it  through  the  distemper  ; but  in  no 
other  way  can  the  full  pleasure  of  the  connection  be  ob- 
tained, and  the  full  affection  of  the  noble  creature  be 
secured.  Moreover,  the  pleasure  of  training  a young  dog 
is  very  great  to  both  parties,  and  it  is  much  more  satisfac- 
tory to  possess  an  animal  whose  habits  you  have  formed, 
whose  disposition  you  know,  and  whose  fidelity  to  you 
rnay  be  implicitly  trusted.  Such  a dog  is  also  much  less 
liable  to  be  lost  or  stolen. 

The  animal’s  lodging  is  a matter  of  no  small  import- 
ance, but  is  very  seldom  ordered  as  it  should  be  ; too 
often  any  old  box  is  made  to  do  duty,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  a weakly  constitution,  if  not  actual  disease. 
The  best  material  is  deal  or  pine,  which  has  a very  strong 
resinous  smell,  and  contains  well-marked  veins  of  turpen- 
tine, over  all  its  surface.  The  wood  ought  to  be  a full 
inch  thick,  and  be  well  and  tightly  joined  in  the  well- 
known  shape,  but  with  what  is  very  seldom  seen,  the 
gable  roof  projecting,  at  the  very  least,  six  inches,  both 
at  the  sides  and  back,  while  the  front  should  project 
a foot  or  more,  in  order  to  throw  off  the  rain.  Of 
course,  if  the  kennel  is  to  stand  under  a shed,  this 
will  not  be  necessary  ; but  it  is  highly  needful  in  the 
open  air.  The  whole  should  be  well  painted,  and,  in 
very  wet  weather,  it  is  well  to  throw  a large  tarpaulin 
over  all.  Many  people  seem  to  think  the  dog  can  with- 
stand any  weather  with  impunity,  and  if  left  at  full  liberty, 
it  might  perhaps  be  so  ; but  when  chained  up,  it  is  posi- 
tive cruelty  not  to  afford  the  faithful  guardian  comfortable 
shelter.  For  the  same  reason,  the  kennel  should  stand  on 
four  small  blocks  or  bricks,  to  raise  it  from  the  ground 
and  keep  it  dry. 

Should  the  dog  become  infested  with  fleas  or  other  ver- 


min, several  bucketfuls  of  boiling  water  should  be  dashed 
into  the  kennel,  to  sluice  it  thoroughly,  and,  when  dry, 
it  should  be  painted  over  with  turpentine  or  paraffin. 
The  animal  itself  should  have  powdered  sulphur  well 
dredged  and  rubbed  into  its  coat,  which  will  usually  eradi- 
cate insects  ; powdered  camphor  will  do  the  same. 
Another  method  much  approved  of,  is  a good  washing 
with  soap  and  warm  water,  followed  by  careful  combing  ; 
or  a little  benzine  introduced  to  the  skin  of  the  animal 
wherever  the  fleas  congregate,  will  drive  them  out,  and 
if  it  touches  them,  will  kill  them.  Tobacco  water  has 
been  often  recommended,  but  should  never  be  used,  as  it 
always  makes  the  dog  sick,  and  spoils  the  appearance  oi 
the  coat.  There  will,  however,  be  little  trouble  from  ver- 
min, if  the  kennel  is  made  of  resinous  wood,  and  deal 
shavings  are  given  for  the  bed.  It  is  also  worth  remark- 
ing that  the  discovery  of  any  such  annoyance  need  not 
occasion  the  commotion  in  a household  which  it  often 
does.  It  is  to  be  removed,  certainly  ; but  the  species, 
both  of  fleas  and  lice,  which  infest  the  dog,  will  not  live 
more  than  a few  hours  upon  a human  being,  and,  conse- 
quently, need  not  be  dreaded. 

Feeding. — If  few  dogs  are  properly  housed,  still  fewer  are 
properly  fed.  Some  people  seem  to  think  they  can  live 
with  hardly  any  food  at  all ; others,  on  the  contrary,  think 
that  nothing  can  be  too  good  for  them.  Ladies’  pets  are,  as 
a rule,  worst  treated  of  all,  if  the  health  of  the  animal,  and 
not  the  fancy  of  the  mistress,  is  the  point  to  be  con- 
sidered. They  get  their  share  of  every  meal,  and  no 
exercise  after  it.  When  their  over-loaded  stomachs  at 
last  reject  further  additions,  their  appetites  are  coaxed 
with  every  delicacy,  until  at  last  the  poor  beasts  either 
go  to  the  dog  doctor,  or  perish  in  their  misery. 

Dogs  are  carnivorous  animals,  and  in  a state  of  nature 
they  would  have  to  hunt  down  their  prey  with  severe  exertion. 
It  should  also  be  remembered  that  their  digestive  system  is 
very  easily  deranged.  We  play  all  sorts  of  tricks  with  our 
stomachs  ; our  poor  dog  cannot.  Bad  feeding  is  the  sole 
cause  of  the  strong  and  offensive  odour  so  often  com- 
plained of  in  the  parlour  ; a properly  fed  dog  is  never  a 
nuisance  in  this  way.  When,  therefore,  a few  simple  rules 
will  preserve  his  health  and  make  him  a credit  to  all  con- 
cerned, it  is  surely  worth  while  to  observe  them. 

And  first,  a dog  should  only  have  one  daily  allowance. 
It  may  be  added,  that  no  dog  can  possibly  remain  in 
health  if  present  at  every  meal  with  an  ordinary  family. 
The  head  of  the  house  may  forbid  anything  to  be  given 
him,  but  it  is  of  no  avail,  bits  will  find  their  way  to  his 
jaws.  Indeed,  what  else  is  he  there  for  ? if  he  is  to  have 
nothing,  he  might  as  well  be  outside  the  door.  The  fact 
is,  if  he  is  in  the  room,  he  will  have  something  ; who  can 
resist  the  poor  beggar’s  pleading  eyes  ? who  can  withstand 
that  touching  wag  of  his  tail,  as  he  goes  round  the  table  t 
and  the  result  is,  that  while  each  thinks  he  has  given  him 
nothing  at  all,  the  dog  has  really  eaten  as  much  in  pro- 
portion as  any  one  at  the  table.  Probably,  too,  it  has  been 
chiefly  meat,  which  a house  dog  should  very  rarely  have. 
No  : if  our  dog  is  to  be  kept  in  health,  with  a glossy  coat 
and  entirely  inoffensive  presence,  we  must  make  one  con- 
dition, that,  whatever  else  be  his  privileges,  he  be  rigor- 
ously excluded  at  meal-times. 

What,  then,  should  be  his  food  ? That  will  depend  upon 
what  he  is.  For  house  dogs,  the  food  should  be  almost 
entirely  vegetable.  Oatmeal  is  good  ; so  is  coarse  biscuit, 
so  is  boiled  rice  soaked  in  gravy.  A good  plan  is  to  let 
the  staple  food  consist  of  oatmeal,  or  biscuit,  and  once  a 
week,  or  even  once  a fortnight,  to  boil  a piece  of  liver  of 
the  size  the  dog  will  eat,  and  let  that  be  his  food  for  one 
day  only,  giving  him  rice  boiled  in  the  liquor  for  the  next 
It  is  best  given  in  the  evening,  when  he  can  have  a good 
sleep  after  to  digest  his  repast ; but  whatever  time  is  fixed 
should  be  kept  with  the  utmost  punctuality.  At  first,  it  is 
best  for  a few  days  to  put  more  than  enough  before  the 
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animal,  and  watch  him  carefully.  For  a while  you  will 
see  that  he  evidently  “means  business;”  steadily  and 
briskly  he  keeps  to  work,  giving  no  attention  to  anything 
but  his  food.  At  last  he  raises  himself,  and  either  walks 
away,  or,  if  he  again  stoops,  is  evidently  picking  over  or 
playing  with  his  food.  That  is  the  signal  to  stop,  and 
after  a few  days,  if  he  is  full  grown,  you  will  know  what 
he  requires,  and  need  take  no  further  notice.  He  should, 
in  fact,  have  quite  enough  to  satisfy  his  hunger,  but  not 
more. 

Pointers  or  other  sporting  dogs  need  very  different  diet 
when  in  work.  They  should  have  meat  every  day,  and 
if  worked  hard  it  ought  to  be  raw,  while  the  animal  should 
have  as  much  as  it  will  eat  at  a single  meal.  Pointers  are 
often  under-fed.  They  ought  to  be  put  on  full  working 
diet  at  least  a fortnight  before  commencement,  in  order  to 
get  up  their  strength,  for  it  is  a great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  one  feed  of  meat  will  at  once  create  strength  for  the 
work  of  the  day.  When  the  season  is  over,  their  meat 
should  either  be  boiled,  or,  if  kept  about  the  house,  a 
partially  vegetable  diet  should  gradually  be  substituted. 

Horse  flesh,  unless  known  to  be  of  good  quality  and  fresh, 
should  never  be  given,  as  it  is  apt  to  cause  diseases  of  the 
skin.  Pot  liquor  also  should  never  be  given  to  dogs ; it 
often  purges  them,  and,  if  salt,  sometimes  makes  the  hair 
come  off.  Paunch  is  the  best  animal 
food  for  a house  dog,  and  may  be  given 
boiled  like  tripe.  Liver  must  be  used 
with  discretion,  as  it  is  a laxative,  hence 
we  recommend  it  to  be  followed  by  rice 
with  the  liquor,  rice  having  a contrary 
effect.  Sporting  dogs  do  best  with  the 
coarse  parts  of  beef,  or  liver ; but  for  all 
dogs,  warm,  choice  meat  is  most  in- 
jurious: it  causes  rank  odours,  foul 
teeth,  and  various  digestive  diseases. 

It  should  always  be  given  perfectly 
cold.  The  food  is  best  thrown  on 
the  bare  earth,  as  for  feeding  poultry. 

Dogs  thus  fed  always  preserve  their  teeth  whiter  and 
cleaner  than  those  to  whom  it  is  given  on  plates  or 
dishes.  Throw  the  dog’s  allowance,  therefore,  on  the 
ground  ; it  will  be  better  for  him,  and  he  will  enjoy  it 
more.  Every  possible  consideration  confirms  our  demand, 
that  dogs  of  all  kinds,  from  the  lady’s  pet  to  the  mastiff, 
should  be  fed  out  of  doors.  Keep  them  from  the  kitchen 
for  the  same  reason  as  you  do  from  the  dining-room. 

A word  is  necessary  with  regard  to  bones.  A dog 
should  not  have  more  than  at  most  one  a day,  and  care 
should  be  taken  that  there  be  scarcely  any  meat  upon  it. 
Dogs  naturally  prefer  some  bones  and  parts  of  bones  to 
others.  Rib  and  marrow  bones  are  dangerous,  although 
the  latter  may  be  safely  given  if  split  open  before  thrown 
down,  as  dogs  will  seldom  gnaw  them  when  their  marrow 
is  gone.  Fish  and  fowl  bones  are  often  dangerous,  and 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  chance  losing  a valuable  dog  by 
bone-splinters  causing  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  or 
sticking  in  the  throat. 

So  much  for  your  dog’s  diet ; if  you  would  have  him 
thrive,  you  must  also  see  that  he  has  exercise.  He  was 
made  to  be  a most  active  animal,  and  it  is  cruel  to  keep 
him  always  chained  to  his  kennel.  Let  him  have  a good 
walk  out  whenever  possible,  and  as  often  as  you  can,  let 
it  be  with  you;  you  will  then  be  identified  with  his  greatest 
pleasure,  and  his  queer  antics  will  sometimes  almost  make 
the  tears  come  into  your  eyes.  If  you  cannot  take  him 
yourself,  let  a servant  take  hini  on  an  errand,  or  send  him 
out  with  a child.  Dogs  take  to  children  as  naturally  as 
ducks  to  the  water,  and  we  have  known  a great  bull-terrier 
which  it  would  have  been  dangerous  for  any  stranger  to 
approach,  suffer  the  little  children  of  the  family — under 
three  years  old — to  sprawl  over  and  about  him  with  evident 
pride  and  enjoyment.  To  keep  a dog  always  chained,  of 


itself  sours  his  temper.  Let  him  see  the  world  : use  him  to  a 
collar  and  chain,  and  keep  them  bright  with  constant  wear. 

Ladies’  pet  dogs,  more  than  almost  any  others,  suffer 
from  want  of  exercise — the  more  so  from  the  delicate  and 
constant  feeding  they  have  to  undergo  — so  opposed  to  all 
dog  nature.  All  the  walking  the  wretched  creature  knows 
is  between  his  plate  of  meat  and  the  ottoman  which  forms 
his  bed.  What  wonder  if  he  snaps  and  snarls  at  every 
visitor?  His  fond  mistress  thinks  and  says,  “ Poor  Fido 
is  so  sensitive;”  the  real  fact  is,  the  unhappy  wretch  is 
always  suffering  from  indigestion.  Cut  him  down  (by 
degrees  of  course)  to  one  meal  a day,  of  oatmeal,  or  rice 
and  gravy ; send  the  servant  out  with  him  for  two  hours 
every  morning,  and  deny  any  scraps  ; and  if  not  too  far 
gone,  he  will  in  a month  be  a different  creature. 

Washing. — If  the  animal  is  healthy  and  kept  as  we 
have  recommended,  washing  will  be  seldom  necessary. 
A mere  cold  bath  is  well  enough  every  morning,  provided 
he  is  kept  active  afterwards  till  thoroughly  dry,  although 
in  very  warm  weather  this  precaution  is  not  so  necessary, 
at  other  seasons  he  should  on  no  account  be  allowed  to 
lie  down  or  go  to  the  fire  till  all  the  moisture  is  gone. 
Thus  treated,  a mere  cold  bath  whenever  convenient  will 
do  him  good,  except  in  severe  weather.  Let  the  hair  be 
combed  and  brushed  every  day — always  waiting  to  remove 
mud  splashes  till  the  coat  is  dry — and 
the  animal,  if  in  health,  will  always 
look  respectable. 

General  Treattnent.  — Be  kind  to 
your  dog,  but  make  him  feel  that  you 
are  his  master ; be  gentle  and  con- 
siderate, but  always  firm.  Dogs  will 
presume,  if  allowed : their  intellect  is 
undoubtedly  higher  than  that  of  most 
other  animals,  and  they  know  how 
to  take  advantage  of  weakness  or 
indecision.  We  hate  to  see  a dog 
kicked  and  abused  ; but  we  also  dislike 
to  see  him  pampered  and  spoilt.  Such 
dogs  are  never  so  fond  of  their  masters  as  those  which 
are  kept  in  proper  subjection. 

Also  study  your  dog’s  character.  Be  sure  he  has  one. 
He  knows  when  he  is  praised  ; he  knows  when  he  is 
blamed  ; he  is  quite  aware  when  he  is  even  ridiculed  ! 
This  we  are  certain  of ; indeed  ridicule — in  plain  words 
laughing  at  him—\s  a potent  agency  in  the  training  of 
a dog  ; no  dog  can  bear  to  be  laughed  at.  He  even  has 
a sort  of  conscience.  Apart  from  mere  fear  of  punish- 
ment, he  knows  there  is  a right  and  a zorong.  We  have 
often  marked  a half-bred  retriever,  after  doing  what  he 
had  never  done  before,  and  therefore  never  been  punished 
for,  but  which  he  knew  to  be  wrong,  slink  in  with  his  tail 
between  his  legs,  the  very  picture  of  guilt. 

In  approaching  strange  dogs,  it  is  best  to  notice  the  eyes. 
The  highest  authority  we  are  acquainted  with  states, 
that  when  a dog  is  angry  or  excited  the  pupil  is  always 
dilated,  and  that  with  ordinary  animals  this  sign  may  be 
implicitly  depended  on,  and  that  by  waiting  till  the  pupil 
is  again  contracted  they  may  be  approached  with  safety. 
Some  breeds,  however,  such  as  the  bull-terrier  and  St. 
Bernard,  are  of  very  uncertain  temper,  and  will  sometimes 
snap  without  any  warning.  With  all  such  it  is  well  to  be 
cautious  ; but  when  approaches  become  necessary,  cool- 
ness without  presumption  is  the  best  policy.  If  you  are 
afraid,  do  not  appear  to  be  so  if  you  can  help  it,  and  the 
probability  is  that  the  brute  will  submit.  But  it  is  best 
never  to  approach  a large  strange  dog  till  you  know  his 
disposition  ; we  have  known  sad  results  from  want  of 
caution  in  this  respect.  Savage  dogs  are  best  killed  out 
of  the  way.  But  they  are  the  exception;  the  rule  is 
affection  the  most  unbounded,  devotion  the  most  absolute, 
fidelity  the  most  inviolable,  obedience  the  most  perfect ; 
and  all  this,  if  you  will,  you  may  have  in  your  dog. 
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OCCUPATIONS  ACCESSIBLE  TO 
WOMEN.— IV. 

ELEMENTARY  TEACHING. 

The  great  difficulty  of  the  educational  question  in  the 
present  day,  and  the  obstacle  to  complete  success  in  the 
earnest  efforts  made,  is  the  difficulty,  almost  impossibility, 
of  finding  sufficiently-qualified  teachers.  The  demand 
created  by  the  Education  Acts  is  estimated  at  over  25,000 
of  both  sexes — the  women,  however,  being  in  the  majority. 
In  addition  to  this,  when  we  take  into  account  the 
necessity  for  private  tuition  in  hundreds  of  families  in 
England,  we  shall  see  that  the  demand  is  an  ever-increas- 
ing one.  The  lowest  branch  of  the  profession  is  that  of 
nursery-governesses,  and  here  we  shall  find  great  need  of 
re-organisation  ; for  surely  no  grade  in  any  profession 
should  be  worth  so  little  as  that  often  offered  to  the  instruc- 
tress of  children — “No  salary,  but  a comfortable  home.” 
Very  few  in  this  class,  if  paid,  receive  more  than  from 
£20  to  ;^4o  per  annum — a sum  frequently  paid  to  good 
upper  servants  ; and  in  addition  to  being  obliged  to  dress 
better,  and  be  always  in  appearance  like  a lady,  they  are 
worse  off  than  servants,  as  they  are  forced,  iiolens  volens, 
to  take  nearly  two  months’  holiday  in  the  year,  finding 
their  own  board  and  lodging,  for  the  convenience  of  their 
employers.  In  the  case  of  servants,  board  wages  would 
have  to  be  paid  by  an  employer  ; and  the  anxiety  and 
distress  caused  to  the  unfortunate  governess  is  frequently 
beyond  description.  Several  of  the  Ladies’  Associations 
in  London  have  taken  up  this  subject,  and  have  endea- 
voured to  collect  subscriptions  to  enable  them  to  assist 
the  most  deserving  objects  brought  under  their  notice. 
More  particularly  in  the  case  of  foreign  governesses  the 
evil  of  which  we  speak  bears  very  cruelly,  as  they  have 
neither  home  nor  friends  at  hand.  The  drawback  to  the 
grade  of  nursery-governess  seems  to  be  the  impossibility 
of  self-improvement,  which  proves  a bar,  of  course,  to 
their  advancement  in  their  profession,  or  their  attainment 
of  such  an  education  as  would  brighten  their  prospects  in 
life.  Young  girls,  suddenly  reduced  to  poverty  by  the 
death  or  failure  of  their  natural  protectors,  find  in  this 
their  only  opening  for  earning  a livelihood,  and  begin  life 
under  the  saddest  auspices — half  educated,  untrained,  and 
wholly  unfitted  for  the  great  struggle  of  existence.  In 
the  time  to  come,  when  the  English  mind  is  more 
awakened  to  the  necessity  of  careful  and  thorough  training, 
and  of  some  special  education  for  every  girl,  we  hope  to 
see  all  this  state  of  things  altered.  The  training  for  a 
nursery-governess  should  begin,  we  think,  with  the  Kin- 
dergarten system ; and  there  is  no  doubt  a great  demand 
exists,  even  at  present,  for  skilled  instructors  on  this  prin- 
ciple. Women  thoroughly  versed  in  the  Friibel  system, 
as  taught  in  Germany  by  the  disciples  of  Frobel,  or  in 
England  at  one  of  the  places  where  the  real  system  is 
taught,  have  a most  profitable  occupation  open  to  them. 

A valuable  help  is  offered  to  adult  teachers,  gover- 
nesses, and  indeed  to  all  those  desirous  of  improving 
their  education,  and  meeting  the  higher  requirements 
of  the  day,  through  the  “instruction  by  correspon- 
dence,” carried  on  by  members  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  with  the  view  of  helping  women  living  at 
a distance  to  prepare  for  the  examinations  held  there. 
This  plan  has  been  found  so  successful,  that  it  is  now 
proposed  that  a certain  number  of  properly-qualified 
women  shall  undertake  to  instruct  in  a similar  manner. 
The  local  e.xaminations  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  Durham,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  for  boys 
and  girls  under  eighteen,  are  of  very  great  value  to  those 
who  are  preparing  to  pass  the  higher  course,  and  also  to 
those  who  wish  to  obtain  situations  as  governess-pupils  in 
schools,  or  to  act  as  governesses  to  young  children  in 
private  families. 

The  demand  at  present  in  upper-class  girls’  schools. 


and  in  private  families,  for  teachers  holding  some  kind 
of  certificate,  is  quite  beyond  all  means  of  supply  ; and 
amateur  teachers,  with  no  guarantee  for  their  powers, 
are  quite  a drug  in  the  market.  Even  the  Government 
certificate,  which  represents  the  low,  but  thorough 
standard  of  attainment  required  for  national  schools,  is 
much  sought  after ; and  it  seems  that,  in  future,  the 
passing  of  some  recognised  form  of  examination,  and  the 
possession  of  some  kind  of  a certificate,  will  be  essential 
to,  and  ensures  the  success  or  failure  of,  every  teacher’s 
future  prospects. 

A very  cursory  glance  into  the  advertisement  columns 
of  the  daily  press  will  prove  to  any  one  that  if  there  be 
one  branch  more  overstocked  than  another,  it  is  that  of 
daily  governesses  in  London.  The  prices  asked  and  paid 
are  so  small  as  to  render  it  astonishing  how  body  and 
soul  can  be  kept  together  on  such  a pittance.  Instruction 
in  music,  French,  or  German — in  fact,  in  any  foreign 
language — can  be  obtained  in  London  at  the  cost  of  one 
shilling  per  lesson  ; in  some  cases  from  natives  of  the 
various  respective  countries,  as  well  as  from  English 
women.  It  seems  surprising,  under  these  circumstances, 
that  more  governesses — especially  those  who  have  the 
additional  burden  of  aged  and  infirm  relatives  to  support 
besides  themselves — do  not  take  to  elementary  teaching. 
The  occupation  commends  itself  as  ensuring  constant 
employment,  fixed  hours  of  labour,  a small  but  indepen- 
dent home,  and  a salary,  not  large,  perhaps,  but,  at  any 
rate,  above  what  can  be  earned  by  the  drudgery  of  daily 
teaching,  or  as  a private  governess,  except  by  the  fortu- 
nate few  who  are  very  highly  accomplished.  Some  hard 
study  would,  in  some  cases,  be  needed  to  supply  the 
inaccuracy  of  the  general  style  of  a woman’s  knowledge, 
as  a very  thorough  grounding  in  elementary  subjects  is 
needful.  Very  few,  even  the  most  highly-educated  of 
women,  can  work  a sum  in  fractions  or  proportion  with 
rapidity,  much  less  explain  every  step  of  the  process  so 
clearly  as  to  bring  it  within  the  comprehension  of  a class  ; 
and  how  few  who  write  good  English  from  habit  can 
teach  the  rules  of  grammar  correctly. 

A certificate  as  an  acting  teacher  is  not  difficult  to 
gain,  and  is  absolutely  necessary ; for  although  some 
small  schools  may  be  obtained  at  present  without  either 
training  or  certificate,  the  salaries  are  low  and  non- 
increasing, and  the  number  of  these  schools  will  become 
fewer  year  by  year.  Within  the  last  few  years  many 
ladies  have  qualified  themselves  to  sit  for  certificates  as 
acting  teachers  by  serving  six  months  as  assistants  in 
schools  under  certificated  mistresses.  This  is  the  easiest 
method,  and,  for  a governess  who  has  reached  mature 
years,  and  who  cannot  afford  the  time  or  expense 
necessary  for  a two  years’  residence  at  a training 
college,  is  the  best  means  to  qualify.  The  school 
selected  should  be  taught  by  a very  good  certificated 
master  or  mistress,  where  an  assistant  would  be  likely  to 
learn  the  system  of  school  drill  and  discipline,  and  also 
how  practically  to  manage  children  en  masse,  according  to 
the  latest  approved  Government  rules.  In  some  schools, 

' in  the  present  dearth  of  certificated  teachers,  an  assis- 
tant would  be  worth  some  small  salary  while  qualifying, 
which  would  help  her  to  live  during  her  effort  to  improve 
her  condition. 

While  in  the  school  she  must  obtain  a favourable  report 
from  H.M.  Inspector  upon  her  qualifications  as  a teacher 
and  disciplinarian.  It  is  also  needful  that  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  school  should  make  application  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Educational  Department,  before  the  ist 
of  October,  for  permission  for  her  to  sit  at  the  coming 
Christmas  examination.  This  examination  takes  place 
at  one  of  the  Government  Training  Colleges,  and  is 
nearly  identical  with  that  which  students  of  the  various 
colleges  are  required  to  pass  at  the  end  of  their  first 
year’s  residence. 
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After  passing  the  examination,  the  student  will  return 
I to  her  position  as  acting  teacher,  and  be  in  the  condition 
I called  “probationary.”  After  obtaining  two  favourable 
I reports  from  an  inspector,  she  will  then  be  entitled  to  the 
parchment  which  will  constitute  her  a duly  qualified  and 
' certificated  teacher.  While  on  probation,  however,  she 
1 satisfies  the  requirements  of  the  New  Code,  and  is  in  a 
( position  to  take  a good  and  remunerative  situation,  being 
considered  as  a certificated  teacher  under  the  Code  of 
' Regulations. 

J:  Candidates  for  certificates  and  pupil-teachers  are  all 

ii  examined  in  grammar,  geography,  history,  arithmetic, 
penmanship,  and  writing  from  dictation  ; also  in  needle- 
work, domestic  economy,  and  school  management.  Can- 
didates should  obtain  the  help  of  certificated  teachers  to 
aid  them  in  preparing  for  the  Government  examination. 
They  should  also  work  written  exercises,  which  are  of 
great  value  when  carefully  corrected  and  examined.  The 

! handwriting  should  be  clear  and  clerk-like,  for  failure  in 
either  penmanship  or  spelling,  reading,  composition, 
i’  arithmetic,  or  school  management  is  fatal  in  the  exami- 

i nation  for  a certificate.  All  intending  students  are 
recommended  to  procure  the  last  Government  Code  of 
Regulations,  which  is  issued  annually,  under  Government 
orders  and  supervision.  It  may  be  obtained,  price  three- 
pence, at  the  National  Society’s  Depot,  Broad  Sanctuary, 
Westminster,  S.W.  Here,  also,  the  “ Questions  to 
Students,”  issued  by  the  Education  Department,  may 
I be  procured,  price  sevenpence,  which  is  a most  useful 
1,  guide  for  study,  and  shows  the  style  and  description 
of  questions  likely  to  be  set.  The  National  Society 
! also  issues  a monthly  paper,  which  is  the  principal 
I advertising  medium  both  for  schools  and  teachers;  this 
; should  also  be  taken  in  by  those  desiring  information 
about  vacancies,  whether  in  town  or  country  schools. 

' Candidates  for  admission  into  Church  of  England 
(:  Training  Schools,  as  well  as  pupil-teachers  in  Church 
of  England  schools,  are  usually  required  to  pass  an 
examination  in  religious  knowledge.  This  examination, 

I which  is  not,  however,  required  by  the  Education  Depart- 
i ment,  consists  of  the  following  subjects  : — Holy  Scripture  : 
Outlines  of  Old  Testament  History,  the  Gospel  Narrative, 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  Prayer  Book : the 
I Catechism,  the  Order  for  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer, 
il  the  Litany. 

The  duties  of  teachers  in  elementary  schools  are  both 
healthful  and  congenial.  The  hours  of  work  vary  in  some 
: schools  according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  but  usually 
, the  children  assemble  at  9-30  a.m.  and  are  dismissed  at 
4'3o  p.m.  A quarter  of  an  hour’s  run  is  allowed  them  at 
!|  eleven,  and  an  hour  and  a quarter  (sometimes  more)  for 
I dinner,  thus  reducing  the  actual  school  hours  to  five  hours 
,1  and  a half.  After  school  the  hours  are  free  for  recreation, 

I'  pleasant  visits,  or  study. 

|i  With  regard  to  the  instruction  of  pupil-teachers,  a 
I:  teacher  is  required  by  Government  to  devote  to  them  five 
hours  in  the  week,  although  occasionally  it  may  be  found 
ji  needful  to  give  a longer  period.  F or  this  additional  labour, 

!j  however,  the  teacher  is  repaid  and  compensated  by  their 
intelligent  assistance  in  the  school  and  the  daily  com- 
panionship their  society  will  afford.  After  the  somewhat 
monotonous  and  elementary  routine  of  the  school,  the 
instruction  of  the  pupil-teachers  in  the  higher  branches  of 
study  would  be  a relief  and  change.  Saturday  is  a 
whole  holiday,  and  Sunday  also ; although  occasionally  a 
■ mistress,  anxious  to  add  to  her  income,  undertakes  the 
position  of  organist,  or  some  description  of  parish  work. 
From  various  authorities  we  find  the  average  income 
of  the  certificated  mistresses  of  girls’  schools  to  be 
j reckoned  at  ^8,  and  of  infant  schools  at  per  annum. 

; They  live,  in  addition,  rent  free,  and  in  some  cases 
allowances  are  made  for  fuel,  light,  etc.  Under  the 
1 School  Boards  of  large  towns  higher  emoluments  are 

I 


offered,  ^75  per  annum  having  been  fixed  as  the  minimum 
salary  for  mistresses.  The  comfort  and  advantage  of 
possessing  a small  home  would  render  the  position  of  an 
elementary  school-mistress  an  eminently  tempting  one 
to  many  a poor  governess,  could  she  but  manage  to 
qualify  herself  to  hold  the  position. 


HINTS  TO  LETTER-WRITERS.— III. 

The  majority  of  people  are  not  often  required  to  write 
letters  to  persons  of  rank  and  title  ; but  all  who  have  to 
do  it  should  know  the  forms  which  are  used  in  polite 
society.  The  nobility  and  others  in  high  official  positions 
are  addressed  in  a style  which  is  peculiar  to  them,  and 
any  deviation  from  the  recognised  phraseology  is  con- 
sidered unbecoming.  Everything  of  the  nature  of  a letter 
addressed  to  exalted  personages  requires  attention  in  four 
particulars ; — 

1.  The  address,  commonly  so  called. 

2.  The  heading,  or  what  answers  to  “Sir,”  “ Madam,” 
&c.,  in  ordinary  letters. 

3.  The  mode  of  speaking  to  the  person  in  the  body  of 
the  letter ; or  the  personal  address. 

4.  The  conclusion,  or  subscription. 

Attention  to  these  details  is  important,  and  we  proceed 
to  give  such  information  as  will  enable  any  one  to  fulfil 
the  principal  requirements. 

The  Queen.  Address:  “To  the  Queen’s  Most  Ex- 
cellent Majesty;”  or,  “To  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria.”  Heading:  “Madam;”  or,  “May  it 
please  your  Majesty.”  Personal  Address:  “Your  Ma- 
jesty ;”  or,  “ Madam.”  Conclusio7i  : “ I remain,  with  the 
profoundest  veneration,  your  Majesty’s  most  faithful 
subject  and  dutiful  servant.” 

The  Prince  of  Wales.  Address:  “To  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales.”  Heading:  “Sir;”  or, 
“May  it  please  your  Royal  Highness.”  Personal  Address: 
“Your  Royal  Highness.”  Conclusion:  “I  remain,  with 
the  greatest  respect,  Sir,  your  Royal  Highness’s  most 
dutiful  and  most  obedient  humble  seiwant.” 

Other  princes  and  royal  dukes  require  similar  forms. 
For  the  Princess  of  Wales  the  forms  are’  the  same,  only 
“ Princess”  is  put  for  “ Prince,”  and  “ Madam”  for  “ Sir.” 
In  addressing  other  princesses  and  royal  duchesses,  also, 
the  same  rules  are  to  be  observed,  except  that  in  the  con- 
clusion for  “ Most  dutiful  and  most  obedient  humble 
servant,”  we  say,  “ Most  obedient  and  devoted  humble 
servant.” 

Archbishop.  Address:  “To  the  Most  Reverend 
Father  in  God,  by  Divine  Providence  Lord  Archbishop 

of .”  This  however  applies  to  official  documents  ; 

letters  are  addressed,  “To  His  Grace  the  Lord  Arch- 
bishop of .”  Heading:  “My  Lord  Archbishop.”  The 

words,  “ by  Divine  Providence,”  are  only  used  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ; to  other  Archbishops  we  say, 
“ by  Divine  permission,”  and  the  same  to  suffragan 
bishops.  The  Archbishop  of  Armagh  is  styled,  “ His 
Grace  the  Lord  Primate  of  all  Ireland.”  In  the  body  of 
a letter,  and  in  conversation,  an  archbishop  is  addressed 
as  “ Your  Grace.”  The  wife  of  an  archbishop  is  addressed 
as  any  other  untitled  lady. 

Duke.  Address : “To  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  — — .” 
Heading:  “ My  Lord  Duke.”  Perso7ial  Address  : “Your 
Grace.”  Conchision  : “ I have  the  honour  to  be,  my 
Lord  Duke,  your  Grace’s  most  devoted  and  obedient 
servant.” 

For  a duchess  the  address  and  personal  address  cor- 
respond with  those  for  a duke  ; the  heading  is  “ Madam,” 
and  the  conclusion,  “ I have  the  honour  to  be.  Madam, 
your  Grace’s  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant.” 
A duke’s  younger  son  is  addressed  as  “The  Lord  William 
;”  or,  “ The  Right  Honourable  Lord  William 
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Heading:  “My  Lord.”  Personal  Address:  “Your Lord- 
ship.”  ^Conclusion  : “ I have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord, 
your  Lordship’s  most  humble  and  obedient  servant.” 

The  wife  of  a duke’s  younger  son  is  styled  “ The  Lady 

William ,”  and  addressed  as  “ Madam”  at  the  head 

of  a letter,  but  as  “Your  Ladyship”  in  the  body  of  a 
letter.  The  conclusion,  in  this  case,  corresponds  with 
that  of  a letter  to  her  husband  ; of  course  writing  “ My 
Lady,”  and  “Your  Ladyship’s,”  for  “My  Lord”  and 
“ Your  Lordship’s.” 

The  daughter  of  a duke  is  also  addressed  by  her 
Christian  name,  “The  Lady  Augusta;”  or, more  formally, 
“The  Right  Honourable  Lady  Augusta.”  She  is  styled 
“Madam,”  in  the  heading,  and  “Your  Ladyship”  in  the 
body  of  a letter.  The  conclusion  must  be,  “ I have  the 
honour  to  be.  Madam,  your  Ladyship’s  most  humble  and 
most  obedient  servant.” 

Bishop.  Address:  “The  Right  Reverend  Father  in 

God,  John,  by  Divine  permission.  Lord  Bishop  of .” 

This  is  for  formal  documents  ; letters  have,  “To  the  Right 

Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of .”  Heading:  “ My  Lord.” 

Personal  Address:  “Your  Lordship.”  Conclusion:  “I 
have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord,  your  Lordship’s  most 
humble  and  obedient  servant.”  The  wife  of  a bishop  is 
addressed  as  an  untitled  lady. 

Marquess.  Address:  “ To  the  most  Honourable  the 

Marquess  of .”  Heading:  “My  Lord  Marquess.” 

Personal  Address:  “Your  Lordship.”  Conclusioji:  “I 
have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord  Marquess,  your  Lord- 
ship’s most  obedient,”  &c. 

Marchioness.  Address:  “To  the  most  Honourable 

the  Marchioness  of .”  Heading:  “Madam;”  or, 

from  persons  m ordinary  stations,  “My  Lady ;”  so  also  in 
the  body  of  a letter.  Conclusion : “ I have  the  honour  to 
be.  Madam,  your  Ladyship’s  most  obedient,”  &c. 

The  younger  sons  and  the  daughters  of  a Marquess,  are 
addressed  as  those  of  a duke. 

Earl.  Address:  “To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl 

of  .”  Heading:  “ My  Lord.”  Personal  Address: 

“ Your  Lordship.”  Conclusion:  “I  have  the  honour  to 
be,  my  Lord,  your  Lordship’s  most  obedient  and  very 
humble  seiA'ant.” 

Viscount.  “To  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Viscount 
.”  In  other  respects  as  an  earl. 

B.\R0N.  “To  the  Right  Honourable  Lord .”  In 

other  respects  as  an  earl. 

A countess  is  addressed  as  earl,  a viscountess  as  a 
viscount,  and  a baroness  as  a baron,  only  changing  the 
titles  into  their  feminine  equivalents. 

The  son  of  a baron,  a viscount,  or  an  earl,  is  addressed 
as  “ The  Honourable,”  and  spoken  to  as  “ Sir.”  The 
daughter  of  a baron,  or  a viscount,  is  likewise  addressed 
as  “The  Honourable,”  and  spoken  to  as  “Madam.”  In 
concluding  letters  to  these,  therefore,  “ Sir,”  or,  “ Madam,” 
is  a sufficient  title.  “ I am.  Sir  (or  Madam),  your  very 
obedient,”  &c.  An  carl’s  daughter  is  addressed  as  a 
duke’s  daughter. 

Baronet.  Address:  “To  Sir  , Bart.” 

and  throughout  the  letter,  “ Sir.”  Conclusion: 
“ I have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  most  humble  and 
obedient  servant.” 

Knight.  Address : “ To  Sir  , Knt.” 

Heading,  and  throughout,  as  in  writing  to  a baronet. 
The  letters  “ Knt.”  may  be  omitted  after  the  name  in  the 
address,  and  if  the  person  is  a Knight  of  the  Garter, 
Thistle,  &c.,  the  proper  initials  are  appended  to  his  name  : 
“ K.G.,”  “ K.T.,”  “ G.C.B.,”  &c.,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  wife  of  a baronet,  or  of  a knight,  is  styled  “ Lady,” 
and  letters  arc  addressed  “ To  Lady  Johnson,”  or  what- 
ever her  husband’s  name  is.  She  is  addressed  as 
“ .Madam  ” in  all  parts  of  a letter. 

Maids  of  Honour.  Address:  “To  the  Honourable 
Miss .”  Heading:  “Madam.” 


Privy  Councillors.  Address : “ To  the  Right 

Honourable  .”  The  style  of  the  Heading  is  to  be 

varied  according  to  the  rank  of  the  individual.  The  title 
of  Right  Honourable  is  possessed  by  all  Privy  Councillors, 
the  Lord  Mayors  of  London,  York,  and  Dublin,  and  the 
Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh. 
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curtains. 

Akin,  and  properly  belonging  to,  the  chapter  on  blinds, 
would  be  the  very  little  machinery  which  can  appear  in 
connection  with  curtains.  The  ordinary  window  curtain 
is  suspended  by  hooks  to  rings,  which  slide  backwards 
and  forwards  on  a pole  or  rod  fixed  at  the  top  of  the 
window.  This  pole  is  of  either  wood  or  metal,  generally 
brass ; and  if  of  the  former  material,  its  diameter  should 
be  slightly  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  internal  diameter 
of  the  rings,  than  if  of  metal,  because  the  friction  is 
greater,  and  a more  oblique  position  is  necessary  to  get 
the  rings  to  slide  easily.  In  this  arrangement,  or  rather 
want  of  arrangement,  the  curtain  has  to  be  dragged 
across  the  window  from  the  ground,  and  the  rings  on  the 
pole  follow  in  a jerky  and  unsatisfactory  manner,  often 


failing  to  meet  exactly  at  the  top  ; indeed, 
the  action  beginning  at  the  wrong  end  must 
necessarily  be  inconvenient.  We  will  only, 
however,  just  explain  the  proper  stringing  of 
what  are  known  as  French  rods,  and  leave 
the  mere  description  to  speak  for  itself. 

These  rods  are  much  thinner  than  an  ordi- 
nary curtain  pole,  about  three-quarters  or  one 
inch  being  the  outside  size,  and  they  are 
concealed  from  view  by  a cornice  and  fringe 
which  hangs  down  over  the  curtain.  They 
are  usually  of  metal,  but  may  be  of  wood 
with  brass  ends  for  short  len^hs  and  light 
curtains.  Fig.  69  shows  the  arrangement  for 
a pair  of  curtains  to  one  window,  a is  a rod 
terminating  at  one  end  with  a single  sheave 
or  pulley  B,  and  the  other  by  the  pulleys  C and 
D,  the  ends  of  the  pulley-boxes  being  pro- 
longed into  eyes,  E and  F,  by  which  the  rod  is  supported  to 
the  cornice-board.  The  rings  must  be  of  brass,  and  just 
large  enough  to  slip  over  B,  and  are  strung  on  and  fastened 
to  the  curtains  in  the  ordinary  way.  We  show  five  rings 
to  each  curtain,  and  in  the  position  in  the  figure,  each 
curtain  would  be  about  three-quarters  drawn.  A length 
of  blind-cord  is  passed  over  D and  over  B,  returning 
through  all  the  rings  to  C and  down  the  tassel  I.  The 
first  or  inner  ring  H,  if  the  right  curtain,  is  fastened  to  the 
upper  cord  at  H,  and  the  first  of  the  left  curtain  to  the 
lower  cord  at  G.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  as  G and  H are 
the  opposite  sides  of  a practically  endless  cord,  any 
motion  of  either  will  pull  the  other  the  reverse  way,  so 
that  by  pulling  the  tassel  I,  we  shall  open  both  curtains 
simultaneously ; or,  vice  versa,  should  J be  pulled.  In 
the  cut,  we  leave  out  the  curtain  altogether,  to  prevent 
confusion.  In  some  cases  it  is  preferred  to  use  two  rods 
side  by  side,  in  order  that  the  curtains  may  overlap 
slightly,  and  so  shut  closer  ; but  the  principle  of  stringing 
is  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  case  we  describe.  If  pre- 
ferred, the  line  may  be  carried  round  a pulley,  instead  of 
terminating  in  the  tassels  i j ; but  this  difference  is  quite 
immaterial.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  all  cases,  that 
the  simpler  our  arrangement  of  cords  can  possibly  be  made, 
the  less  the  liability  to  get  out  of  order. 
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CALISTHENICS  FOR  LADIES.— V. 

EXERCISES  WITH  APPARATUS  (continued from  p.  192). 

Clubs — or  Indian  sceptres,  as  some  of  the  more  orna- 
mental of  these  implements  are  designated — are  specially 


The  following  form  a useful  course  : — 

Turn  the  back  of  the  right  hand  to  the  front  and 
raise  it  gradually,  keeping  the  arm  rigidly  stiff  until  it  is 
in  a line  with  the  shoulder.  Then  carry  the  club  in  a 
circular  direction  round  the  head,  and  rest  it  on  the 


Fig.  41.  Fig.  43.  Fig.  44. 


invigorating  to  the  respiratory  system,  and  strengthening 
to  the  muscles  generally.  The  shorter  kind  are  adopted 
in  calisthenic  exercises,  longer  ones  finding  more  favour 
in  the  gymnasium.  They  are  held  firmly  by  the  handle  ; 
and  as  the  course  begins,  they  should  be  pendant  on  each 
side,  and  subsequently  turned  upwards  or  downwards  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  exercises.  Nos.  i,  2,  and  7, 
■of  chest  exercises  (see  page  65)  are  admirably  adapted  for 
their  use. 

The  body  throughout  must  be  perfectly  steady,  the 
weight  resting  on  the  fore  part  of  the  feet,  the  head  erect. 


right  shoulder.  Repeat  with  the  left  arm,  and  then  with 
both  arms. 

Rings  are,  for  many  reasons,  one  of  the  most  useful 
adjuncts  of  calisthenic  exercises.  They  should  be  some 
six  inches  in  diameter,  and  one  inch  thick,  rounded,  and 
highly  polished.  By  their  means  a number  of  exercises 
may  be  carried  on  in  unison  by  two  pupils  without 
personal  contact,  or  any  risk  of  undue  roughness  being 
used  from  one  to  the  other.  The  following  are  a suitable 
course  for  young  ladies : — 

I.  Let  two  grasp  the  ring  with  the  right  hand,  placing 
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the  right  toes  together,  the  left  feet  at  right  angles  (Fig. 
37).  Pull  firmly,  but  not  too  hard,  twisting  the  right  arm 
from  right  to  left  four  times,  and  from  left  to  right  four 
times,  keeping  time  to  the  music.  Repeat  this  with  the 
left  hands,  then  with  both  hands,  using  two  rings  ; the 
pupils  placing  themselves  back  to  back  as  well  as  face  to 
face. 

2.  Turn  face  to  face,  both  grasping  both  rings,  and 
standing  about  two  feet  apart.  Bring  the  rings  down  to 
the  floor  without  bending  the  knees. 

3.  Stand  in  the  same  position,  only  nearer  to  each  other. 
Raise  first  the  right  arms  and  then  the  left  (Fig.  38),  de- 
pressing the  others,  and  keeping  time  to  the  music  ; be 
careful  not  to  bend  the  elbow. 

4.  Turn  back  to  back,  and  thus  raise  first  the  right  arms, 
and  then  the  left,  and  then  all  together,  above  the  head, 
down  to  the  hips,  and  back  to  the  shoulders  (Fig.  39). 

Chest  expanders  aim  at  gradually  extending  and  de- 
veloping the  muscles  without  any  forcing.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  select  those  of  moderate  strength. 

1.  Standing  at  attention,  the  chest  expander  should  be 
held  in  front  of  the  pupil,  the  thumbs  uppermost,  the 
back  of  the  hands  outwards.  It  must  thus  be  passed 
over  the  head,  the  arms  well  extended  without  touching 
either  the  head  or  back,  and  then  returned  to  the  original 
position.  This  exercise  may  be  repeated,  taking  four 
steps  forwards,  and  again  rising  slowly  on  the  toes, 
lowering  the  heels  as  slowly  while  the  arms  are  extended 
over  the  head. 

2.  Place  the  expander  behind,  the  hands  close  to  the 
shoulders,  stretch  the  hands  out  as  far  as  they  will  go  ; 
first  four  times  on  one  side,  then  four  times  on  the  other, 
then  alternately,  then  together  (Fig.  40).  Then,  after 
bringing  the  expander  forward  by  extending  it  over  the 
head,  bend  the  body  from  the  waist,  keeping  the  knees 
perfectly  straight  till  the  expander  touches  the  ground 
(Fig.  45).  Return  slowly  to  the  original  position. 

3.  Still  keeping  the  expander  behind,  place  the  right 
hand  to  the  right  shoulder,  the  left  arm  close  to  the  left 
side  (Fig.  41),  and  stretch  the  right  hand  in  an  oblique 
direction  ; then  reverse  the  position,  and  repeat  with  the 
left. 

As  a continuation  to  this  exercise,  pass  the  right  foot 
well  behind  as  the  right  arm  is  raised,  return  to  the 
original  position.  Then  the  same  with  the  left  foot. 
Repeat  these  four  times  each.  Then  at  every  movement 
of  the  arm  make  a corresponding  one  with  the  foot, 
advancing  four  steps  in  front  and  four  to  the  back,  first 
the  right  foot  and  arm,  and  then  the  left,  then  the  right 
arm  and  left  foot  together,  and  so  on. 

4.  Place  the  expander  in  front  in  a line  with  the 
shoulders,  the  left  elbow  bent,  the  right  extended.  The 
point  to  be  observed  is,  that  the  hand  and  elbow  be  kept 
in  line  with  the  shoulder  (Fig.  42).  Extend  the  left  arm 
back  to  the  original  position,  and  then  the  right. 

5.  Hold  the  expander  as  in  Fig.  43.  The  head  turned  in 
the  opposite  direction.  Without  moving  the  left  arm, 
raise  the  right,  returning  to  the  original  position ; then 
bringing  the  hands  to  the  opposite  side,  repeat  with  the 
left  hand. 

6.  Place  the  expander  at  the  back,  the  right  foot  and 
left  arm  forward,  bend  slowly  on  left  knee,  leaning  well 
back,  raising  the  right  arm  and  depressing  the  left  (Fig. 
44).  Rise  to  an  erect  position,  and  repeat.  Perform  the 
same  movement  with  the  left  foot  forward  and  the  ex- 
pander in  front. 

These  exercises  may  be  carried  out  by  two  pupils 
together  using  two  expanders.  They  may  be  also  per- 
formed by  one  pupil  with  two  expanders  attached  to  the 
wall.  And,  when  necessary,  expanders  so  secured  may 
be  used  while  the  pupil  is  in  a recumbent  position  on  a 
properly-prepared  reclining  board  or  plane — apian  highly 
to  be  commended  in  case  of  a weak  spine. 


THE  SOURCES  OF  OUR  FOOD 
SUPPLY.— IV. 

EGGS,  MILK,  BUTTER,  ETC. 

We  shall  next  consider  eggs,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  and 
lard.  The  eggs  of  all  birds  can  be  eaten  by  man,  but 
those  of  the  domestic  fowl  are  chiefly  used  as  food.  The 
importation  of  eggs  into  this  country  has  increased  enor- 
mously within  the  last  few  years,  as  in  1870  there  were 
only  400,000,000  imported,  against  741,000,000  in  1875. 
The  declared  value  in  1875  was  ^2,561,000,  which  gives 
8s.  3d.  per  great-hundred ; and  of  this  sum  no  less  than 
^2,078,569  belonged  to  France,  the  remainder  being 
taken  by  Belgium,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Germany.  Iii 
1876  the  total  was  larger,  having  been  ;,^2,6io,23i.  This 
enormous  importation  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when 
their  universal  use  is  fairly  considered.  All  eggs  contain 
a white  or  albuminous  part,  and  a yellow  portion,  the  yelk, 
which  is  made  up  of  fatty  matters,  albumen,  sulphur, 
salts,  and  water.  The  flavour  varies  very  much,  and 
depends  partially  on  the  food ; so  that  sea-gulls’  and 
ducks’  eggs  are  strong,  while  those  of  the  common  fowl, 
and  especially  of  the  plover,  are  sweet  and  full-flavoured. 
The  yelk  is  more  easy  of  digestion  than  the  white,  and  is 
often  eaten  separately  by  invalids  ; but  this  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  cooking,  as  a hard-boiled  egg 
takes  longer  to  digest  than  roast  mutton — viz.,  about  four 
hours.  The  amount  of  nutritive  matter  in  eggs  is  almost 
two-thirds  of  that  in  a corresponding  weight  of  meat. 

The  weight  of  eggs  varies ; that  of  the  goose  being  from 
four  to  six  ounces,  that  of  the  turkey  about  four  ounces, 
of  the  duck  from  two  to  three,  and  of  the  fowl  from  one 
and  a half  to  two  ounces.  Eggs  readily  spoil,  so  that  if 
desired  to  be  kept  they  should  be  dipped,  when  newly 
laid,  in  strong  lime-water,  and  when  dry  dipped  again  a 
second  and  a third  time,  by  which  means  the  pores  of  the 
shell  are  closed,  and  access  of  air  prevented. 

Milk  contains  all  the  elements  necessary  for  the  proper 
nourishment  of  the  body.  The  constituent  parts  vary 
according  to  the  animal  from  which  it  is  derived,  as  well 
as  at  different  periods  of  lactation  in  the  same  animal. 
I f milk  of  average  quality  be  taken  as  a standard,  we  may 
say  that  it  is  composed  of  87  parts  of  water,  3I  parts  of  fat, 
and  9§  parts  of  solids  not  fat.  Good  milk  is  occasionally 
richer,  especially  if  from  an  Alderney  cow,  but  is  also  some- 
times poorer  than  this  standard.  Although  the  quantity 
of  cream  differs  rather  considerably,  it  should  amount  to 
10  per  cent,  of  the  milk,  and  can  be  easily  determined  by 
placing  the  milk  in  a marked  tube  (a  lactometer),  and 
allowing  it  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  reading  off 
the  quantity.  Skim  milk  is  not  so  much  used  as  it  should 
be,  as  it  is  equally  as  good  for  making  puddings,  for,  by 
adding  half  an  ounce  of  dripping  or  suet  to  each  pint  of 
skim  milk  used,  a corresponding  quantity  of  fat  will  be 
replaced  for  the  cream  removed.  When  a very  rich  milk 
is  required  for  an  invalid  or  a child,  goats’  milk  should  be 
used  ; but  if  a milk  for  a delicate  child,  that  of  the  ass  is 
to  be  preferred.  Warm  milk  is  more  easily  digested  than 
cold. 

Preserved  Milk  is  prepared  by  adding  cane  sugar,  and 
sometimes  glucose,  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  two  ounces 
to  each  pint  of  milk,  and  evaporating  it  in  vacuum-pans  at 
a temperature  of  about  170°  Fah.,  the  moisture  being  re- 
moved by  a fan  worked  by  steam,  until  about  75  per  cent, 
of  the  water  is  carried  off.  It  is  a very  good  substitute 
for  fresh  cows’  milk,  but  is  of  course  much  sweeter. 

Cream  is  that  part  of  milk  which  rises  to  the  surface 
after  standing  some  time,  and  consists  of  small  globules 
of  fat  intermixed  with  skim  milk.  Cream  contains  about 
66  per  cent,  of  water,  26J  of  fat,  rather  less  than  3 per 
cent,  of  nitrogenised  matter  and  of  sugar,  with  a little 
less  than  2 per  cent,  of  salts.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
food  by  persons  who  are  threatened  with  consumption. 
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I Bictter  is  obtained  by  churning  cream,  and,  when 
,1  separated  from  the  non-fatty  part  of  milk,  is  well  washed 
j and  pressed,  to  get  rid  of  the  butter-milk,  which  contains 
,1  nitrogenous  matter ; but  with  the  utmost  care  all  the 
i butter-milk  cannot  be  removed,  so  that  after  keeping 
! i some  time,  butter  becomes  rank  and  offensive  to  the 
j taste  and  smell.  Salt  butter,  when  good,  usually  contains 
i about  6 to  8 per  cent,  of  salt,  8 to  1 2 per  cent,  of  water, 

' some  curd,  and  about  82  to  84  per  cent,  of  butter-fat. 

Fresh  butter  should  not  contain  more  than  from  6 to  8 
i per  cent,  of  water.  The  quantity  imported  into  this 
country  has  considerably  increased  of  late  years,  as  in 
1871  we  received  from  the  United  States  butter  to  the 

I'  value  of -^394, 359,  from  France  as  much  as  ^1,636,006, 
and  from  Germany  £giy,2Sg,  making  a total  from  these 
countries  of  ^2,947,654.  In  1875  the  sum  was  larger,  as 

I!  the  value  imported  from  the  United  States  was  ;^265,9oo, 
from  France,  the  enormous  amount  of  .1^3,387,219,  and 
I from  Germany  ^643,906,  making  an  aggregate  of 

!l  ^4,297,025,  which,  large  as  it  is,  is  less  by  nearly  half  a 
million  than  in  1874.  Butter  was  also  imported  from 

!i  Denmark  and  Holland,  but  the  value  is  not  separately 
I specified  in  the  official  returns.  The  total  weight  im- 
|i  ported  in  1875  was  1,467,870  cwts.,  and  the  aggregate 
|i;  value  .^8,502,084;  and  in  1876  it  had  increased  to 
,!  ^9,702,624. 

Cheese  was  imported  in  1875  to  a larger  amount  than 
I in  any  other  year,  the  total  weight  being  1,627,000  cwts., 
il  of  which  1,238,660  cwts.  came  from  the  United  States 
I and  Canada.  The  importations  have  increased  so  rapidly 
that  they  are  nearly  double  what  they  were  eight  years 
[ ago.  The  total  value  in  1875  was  ^4,709,508,  of  which 
; ^2,786,027  worth  came  from  the  United  States  ; but  in 
i 1876  the  total  value  had  decreased  to  ;^4,25 1,428.  Cheese 
I is  obtained  from  milk  by  causing  the  curd  to  separate  by 
! the  action  of  an  acid — rennet  being  generally  used  in,  this 
‘ country.  Some  cheese  is  made  from  skim  milk,  whilst 
others  are  made  from  whole  milk,  with  or  without  added 
cream,  as  in  the  case  of  Stilton.  Gruy^re  and  Parmesan 
are  obtained  from  goats’  milk,  or  a mixture  of  cows’ 
il  and  goats’  milk.  It  is  richer  in  nutritive  elements 
than  any  other  human  food,  containing  more  nitrogenised 
matter,  and  generally  more  fat  than  meat.  Roquefort 
I cheese  contains  the  least  and  Neufchatel  the  most 
Il  water,  whilst  the  Roquefort  and  Stilton  possess  the  largest 
I,  proportion  of  fat.  Parmesan  cheese  is  made  from  skim 
I milk,  and  is  usually  kept  some  time  before  use.  Cream 
cheese  is  in  reality  little  else  than  new  curd,  and  has  but 
|l  little  flavour  until  it  has  been  kept  a few  days. 

;i  Lard  is  a very  pure  fat,  and  is  derived  from  the  loose 
' fat  of  the  pig  by  what  is  termed  retidering  it — an  operation 
which  requires  great  care.  Canadian  lard  is  often  mixed 
with  water  to  the  extent  of  1 5 to  20  per  cent.,  while  the 
best  lard  is  either  dry  or  does  not  contain  more  than  i or 
2 per  cent.,  and  a small  quantity  of  salt.  The  value  of 
lard  imported  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  in 
1875  reached  the  large  sum  of  ,,61,634,769,  its  weight 
being  540,244  cwts. ; in  1876  the  value  was  £i,S7o,6^4. 

FISH. 

The  fish  most  used  in  this  country  are  the  sole,  turbot, 
brill,  cod,  haddock,  plaice,  ling,  whiting,  herring, 
mackerel,  sprat,  pilchard,  skate,  sturgeon,  halibut, 
john-dory,  mullet,  flounder,  dab,  eel,  salmon,  trout,  char, 
bream,  pike,  carp,  tench,  roach,  dace,  perch,  smelt,  gur- 
nard, whitelrait,  anchovy,  and  sardine.  In  addition  to 
these  we  may  mention  oysters,  lobsters,  crayfish,  crabs, 
mussels,  cockles,  whelks,  limpets,  and  scallops,  as  well  as 
turtle. 

Fish  are  out  of  condition,  and  consequently  more  or 
less  unfit  for  food,  in  the  spawning  season,  as  the 
muscular  structure  becomes  impoverished,  especially 
about  the  abdomen.  As  a rule,  fish  begin  to  deteriorate 


as  soon  as  the  roe  has  acquired  more  than  half  its  full 
size,  and  is  decidedly  inferior  in  nutritive  value  and 
flavour  just  before  spawning,  so  that  a full-roed  fish 
should  not  be  selected,  unless  it  be  for  the  sake  of 
its  roe.  Fish  may  be  divided  as  food  into  two  classes — 
viz.,  the  red-blooded  and  the  white-blooded.  Amongst 
the  former  the  salmon  may  be  taken  as  the  type, 
and  of  the  latter,  the  cod.  As  a rule,  the  flesh  of 
red-blooded  fish  contains  more  oil,  and  possesses  a 
higher  nutritive  value,  than  that  of  white  fish  ; indeed, 
the  difference  in  the  nutritive  value  of  fish  is  greater  than 
obtains  in  the  flesh  of  mammalia.  The  salmon,  eel, 
mackerel,  and  herring  are  probaby  the  most  nutritious 
fish  used  in  this  country.  Several  kinds  of  fish  are  pre- 
served, either  by  salting,  smoking,  or  other  process.  The 
chief  of  these  are  cod,  herrings,  pilchards,  salmon,  had- 
docks, anchovies,  and  sardines.  The  roe  of  fish  is  nutri- 
tious, and  is  often  dried,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  the  salmon 
and  cod;  whilst  that  of  the  sturgeon  is  also  imported 
from  Russia,  under  the  name  of  caviare,  and  is  much 
esteemed.  The  value  of  cured  or  salted  fish  im- 
ported into  this  country  in  1875  was  ;i6 1,042,961,  and 
of  other  fish  ^223,616,  making  a total  of  ^1,266,577,  of 
which  ^283,220  worth  came  from  France.  The  total 
weight  was  840,090  cwts.  The  value  in  1876  was  about 
^150,000  more  than  in  1875. 

Turbot  {Pleuronectes  maxinius')  is  the  best  and  one 
of  the  largest  of  our  flat  fish.  It  inhabits  the  northern 
and  Mediterranean  seas,  but  the  best  is  taken  off  the 
Dutch  coast,  and  is  generally  somewhat  scarce  and  dear, 
although  above  100,000  are  brought  to  Billingsgate  in  a 
year.  The  turbot-fishing  begins  about  the  end  of  March 
and  ends  in  September.  The  fish  are  taken  by  trawling  m 
comparatively  shoal  water,  and  with  hook  and  line  in 
deep  water.  Those  caught  off  the  Scotch  coast  are  not 
so  fine-flavoured  nor  so  high-priced  as  the  others. 

Brill  {Pleuronectus  rhovibics')  closely  resembles  turbot 
in  its  shape,  but  is  superior  to  it  in  flavour  and  size. 
When  large  and  in  good  condition,  it  is  a fine  fish.  It  is 
caught  on  most  parts  of  our  coasts,  but  the  London 
market  is  chiefly  supplied  from  the  southern  coast. 

Sole  {Pletironectics  soled)  is  usually  much  smaller  than 
the  brill,  but  some  taken  off  Plymouth  have  been  nearly  two 
feet  long,  and  weighed  as  much  as  six  or  seven  pounds.  The 
best  are  obtained  near  Plymouth  and  Torbay,  but  those 
from  the  vicinity  of  Dover  are  considered  nearly  as  good. 
They  are  caught  off  various  parts  of  the  Irish  coast,  as 
well  as  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Baltic  Seas.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  sole  besides  the  common  species — 
viz.,  the  lemon  sole,  variegated  sole,  the  zebra  sole,  the 
silver  sole,  but  they  are  not  so  abundant.  At  the  latter 
end  of  February  they  are  usually  full  of  roe,  when  their 
flesh  is  watery,  but  they  soon  recover.  As,  however,  they 
do  not  all  spawn  quite  at  the  same  time,  soles  in  good 
condition  can  be  obtained  nearly  all  the  year  round. 


ADVICE  TO  LODGERS. 

In  England  a lodger  may  be  generally  defined  as  an 
under-tenant,  who  is  responsible  for  only  a part  of  the 
rent  of  the  house  he  lives  in,  and  who  is  not  called  upon 
to  pay  the  taxes  levied  upon  it.  His  liabilities  as  a tenant 
are  limited  to  the  householder,  who  is  accountable  to  the 
owner  for  the  rent  of  the  whole  tenement,  to  the  parish 
for  all  the  parochial  rates,  and  to  the  Crown  for  the 
Queen’s  taxes.  Many  persons  take  houses  the  whole  of 
which  they  cannot,  need  not,  or  will  not  occupy,  and  they 
usually  do  this  for  the  sake  of  some  advantage  to  them- 
selves. So,  also,  many  persons  for  divers  reasons  prefer 
to  rent  only  part  of  a house,  and  to  become  lodgers.  To 
multitudes  of  unmarried  men  and  women,  professional 
persons,  small  families,  and  families  with  limited  resources. 
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apartments  are  a convenience,  if  not  a necessity.  On  the 
other  hand,  a large  class  finds  in  the  letting  of  apartments 
either  a means  of  livelihood  or  a certain  addition  to  a 
restricted  income.  It  is  very  important  that  persons  who 
come  into  the  relation  of  landlord  and  lodger — that  is,  of 
landlord  and  tenant — should  know  their  duties  and  obli- 
gations ; we  shall,  therefore,  state  a few  facts  which  will 
be  useful  to  both  parties,  though  they  will,  perhaps,  be 
most  so  to  the  lodger. 

When  apartments  are  taken  for  a short  limited  period, 
and  it  is  understood  that  the  tenancy  expires  at  the  close 
of  it,  a notice  to  quit  is  unnecessary  ; though,  without  an 
agreement  to  the  contrary,  a regular  tenancy  is  established 
if  the  holding  is  continued  beyond  the  specified  time. 
Even  a person  who  takes  lodgings  at  an  hotel  for  a night 
ought  to  give  reasonable  notice  the  next  day  of  his  inten- 
tion to  depart,  or  of  his  wish  to  remain  : much  more 
should  this  be  done  if  apartments  are  taken  for  a longer, 
though  a limited,  term.  Irrespective  of  all  legal  conse- 
cjuences,  those  who  let  or  take  lodgings  will  do  well  to 
avoid  neglect.  With  regard  to  an  hotel  or  boarding-house, 
we  need  say  no  more  than  that  the  engagements  entered 
into  for  a night  or  so  are  of  a fugitive  character,  and  are 
fulfilled  by  a lodger  who  is  courteous  and  otherwise  well 
conducted,  and  who  pays  his  bill  and  the  customary  fees. 
Our  main  concern  is  with  arrangements  of  a more  private 
and  permanent  character  than  such  as  fall  within  the 
ordinary  category  of  good  entertainment  in  hotels  of  all 
sorts,  though  even  there  it  is  becoming  more  common  for 
people  among  us  to  fix  their  quarters  as  on  the  Continent. 

Private  apartments,  as  usually  understood,  are  either 
furnished  or  unfurnished.  Furnished  lodgings  may  involve 
the  partial  use  of  some  rooms  and  the  sole  use  of  others, 
partial  or  complete  attendance,  partial  or  complete  cooking, 
lodging  only,  or  board  and  lodging  ; in  fact,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  enumerate  all  the  possible  variations.  Even 
in  the  matter  of  furniture  and  so  forth  there  is  room  for 
considerable  diversity,  and  it  is  necessary  to  know  what 
the  lodger  is  expected  to  provide  for  himself,  as  well 
as  what  he  is  expected  to  do  for  himself.  Differences  of 
requirement  and  provision  will,  cf  course,  influence  money 
terms  as  really  as  differences  of  accommodation  and 
locality. 

Agreements  are  usually  verbal  only,  but  it  is  better  for 
security  that  they  should  be  in  writing.  A written  agree- 
ment must  specify  the  date  of  entry,  the  amount  of  rent 
to  be  paid,  how  often  payment  is  to  be  made,  and  the 
length  of  notice  to  quit,  with  all  other  details  required  by 
the  particular  case.  Appended  to  the  written  agreement 
should  be  an  inventory  of  every  article  belonging  to  the 
landlord,  and  a specification  of  every  defect  and  imperfec- 
tion in  the  furniture,  fittings,  &c.  Where  the  apartments 
comprise  an  entire  floor,  or  suite  of  rooms,  it  will  be  best 
to  ))roceed  as  in  the  case  of  a furnished  house,  and  to 
employ  an  experienced  and  trustworthy  house-agent  to  go 
over  the  inventory,  and  to  see  that  everything  is  properly 
done. 

To  constitute  the  agreement  a regular  legal  document, 
it  had  better  be  drawn  up  in  some  orderly  form. 

Memorandum  of  agreement  entered  into  this  day  of 
, i8  , between  of  of  the  one  part, 

3ud  of  of  the  other  part. 

The  said  hereby  agrees  to  let,  and  the  said 

hereby  agrees  to  rent  and  take  all  those  apart- 
ments on  the  floor  {or  floors)  of  the  house  of  the  said 
, situate  and  being  No.  , street  (or  as  the 

case  may  be),  in  llie  parish  of  , in  the  county  of 

, with  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  all  easements, 
appurtenances,  furniture,  effects,  and  other  things  severally 
set  foith  and  enumerated  in  the  schedule  or  inventory 
hereunto  annexed.  To  hold  the  same  from  the  day  of 
, unto  the  said  , as  tenant  thereof,  from 


to  , at  the  clear  rent  of  , payable  on 
the  free  from  any  deduction  ; the  first  payment  to  be 
made  on  the  day  of  next ; the  said  tenancy  to  be 
determinable  by  either  party  on  giving  the  other 
notice  in  writing  to  quit.  And  the  said  hereby 

agrees  to  leave  on  the  premises  hereby  agreed  to  be  let, 
at  the  termination  of  the  tenancy  hereby  created,  all  the 
several  furniture,  effects,  fixtures,  and  other  things  enu- 
merated in  the  schedule  or  inventory  hereunto  annexed, 
and  which  are  now  in  or  upon  the  said  premises,  and  are 
the  property  of  the  said  ; and  also  all  the  glass 

windows  whole  and  unbroken,  except  such  as  are  specified 
in  the  said  schedule.  And  the  said  hereby  agrees 

to  pay  all  taxes  and  outgoings  in  respect  of  the  premises 
hereby  agreed  to  be  let,  to  execute  all  needful  repairs,  and 
to  indemnify  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  said 
from  and  against  the  same. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  parties] 
have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  > 
day  and  year  aforesaid.  ) 

To  such  an  agreement  a witness  may  be  had  if  thought 
desirable. 

Where  there  is  no  written  agreement,  the  length  of  a 
notice  to  quit  is  usually  settled  by  the  form  of  letting  or 
payment  of  rent.  Thus,  when  let  at  so  much  per  week, 
month,  or  quarter,  the  notice  will  be  for  the  same  periods, 
unless  custom  to  the  contrary  can  be  proved. 

A lodger  has  the  right  to  use  the  knocker  and  door  bell, 
the  lights  and  windows  in  the  approaches  to  his  apart- 
ments, and  the  water-closet  and  other  conveniences.  If 
he  has  any  doubt  about  some  things,  he  had  better  stipu- 
late for  their  reasonable  use,  as  a garden  or  outer  yard. 
He  cannot  claim  to  affix  a plate,  nor  to  have  his  name 
painted  or  exhibited  upon  the  house  without  his  landlord’s 
consent.  A landlord  has  no  right  without  permission  or 
just  cause  to  enter  his  lodger’s  apartments  ; and  if  he 
intrudes  upon  their  use  or  possession  he  forfeits  his  power 
to  recover  the  rent.  A weekly  tenant  can  require  a quarter’s 
notice  if  the  landlord  allows  his  rent  to  accrue  for  a quarter 
and  receives  it  as  a quarter’s  rent.  The  landlord  can 
recover  arrears  of  rent  if  his  tenant  leaves  without  notice, 
even  if  he  advertises  for  another  tenant  ; but  if  he  re-lets 
his  apartments,  he  cannot  recover  subsequent  rent.  Where 
there  are  no  goods,  rent  and  arrears  can  be  recovered  in 
the  county  court. 

All  persons  who  take  apartments,  whether  furnished  or 
not,  will  be  prudent  to  make  various  inquiries  before 
entering  upon  an  agreement.  These  inquiries  may  include 
the  solvency  of  the  landlord,  the  character  of  his  house 
and  of  its  inmates,  the  respectability  and  healthiness  of 
the  locality,  the  proper  supply  of  good  water,  and  the 
condition  of  all  the  fittings  and  fixtures,  and  furniture,  if 
there  is  any. 

With  respect  to  unfurnished  apartments,  it  is  especially 
needful  to  be  cautious,  because  the  lodger  may  find  himself 
liable  for  actual  or  future  arrears  of  rent  or  taxes,  due  by 
his  landlord.  It  is  particularly  annoying  if  a lodger  finds 
that  through  his  want  of  caution  his  goods  are  distrained 
for  the  rent,  parochial  rates,  or  other  charges  upon  the 
whole  house. 

A magistrate  in  the  metropolis  can  award  compensation 
to  the  amount  of  fifteen  pounds  for  wilful  damage  done  by 
tenants  to  their  apartments.  Again,  a landlord  is  not 
responsible  if  his  tenant  loses  his  goods  by  fire  or  theft, 
unless  the  lodger  can  prove  th^loss  due  to  want  of  proper 
precaution  on  the  landlord’s  part.  If  a lodger  refuses  to 
leave  after  the  expiration  of  his  term,  his  landlord  can 
eject  him  under  warrant  from  a magistrate,  or  by  authority 
of  a county  court.  Of  course,  a lodger  cannot  remove 
any  fixtures  when  he  leaves,  though  erected  by  himself, 
except  those  which  are  known  in  law  as  removable  fixtures. 
The  lodger  is  not  responsible  for  ordinary  wear  and  tear 
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either  of  his  rooms  or  of  the  landlord’s  furniture,  6cc., 
but  for  all  beyond  ordinary  wear  and  tear  he  is  liable.  As 
his  goods  may  be  distrained  for  the  rent  of  the  house,  so 
they  may  be  distrained  for  his  own  rent. 

Formidable  as  the  foregoing  enumeration  may  appear 
at  first  sight,  it  will  on  consideration  be  found  to  include 
little  to  terrify  those  who  intend  to  live  in  lodgings.  People 
must  live  somewhere,  and  wherever  it  is,  they  will,  if  they 
inquire,  find  themselves  surrounded  with  liabilities.  There 
are  many  who  are  well  able  to  rent  houses  for  themselves 
who  prefer  to  live  in  lodgings,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
them  to  remain  years  in  the  same  place.  These  usually 
do  not  keep  their  own  servants,  but  sometimes  they  do, 
and  there  are  houses  so  arranged  that  two  or  more  families 
can  live  in  them  without  inconvenience.  In  Scotland, 
what  are  called  “ lands,”  comprising  on  separate  floors, 
called  “ flats,”  all  the  conveniences  of  a house,  are  much 
preferred  to  “ self-contained  houses.”  In  the  metropolis, 
also,  there  are  springing  up 
blocks  of  buildings  with  a 
common  stair,  and  occupied 
by  separate  households.  Such  o c 1 
e.xamples,  however,  scarcely 
come  under  the  head  of 
lodgings  as  commonly  under- 
stood, but  they  are  mentioned 
here  as  a sort  of  compromise, 
which  deserves  to  be  advo- 
cated in  the  case  of  crowded 
cities. 

In  ordinary  cases  a single 
man  or  woman  will  do  best 
in  unfurnished  apartments,  but 
whether  they  shall  board  with 
the  family  or  not  must  depend 
upon  circumstances.  This  will 
be  less  difficult  in  a strictly 
private  house  than  in  one  more 
pi'operly  called  a lodging 
house. 

A man  and  his  wife,  or 
any  two  ladies  or  gentlemen 
living  together,  will  commonly 
do  best  if  they  board  them- 
selves. Where  there  are  more 
than  two,  or  if  there  are  chil- 
dren, a separate  table  is  alto- 
gether desirable.  When  lodgers 
provide  their  own  food,  and 
only  one  kitchen  is  available,  fixed  hours  will  be 
necessary,  whether  they  have  their  own  cook  or  not. 
If  lodgers  find  their  own  bed-linen  and  table-linen, 
or  other  articles,  they  will  pay  less  for  furnished  apart- 
ments. Lodgers  must  have  free  ingress  and  egress,  and 
should  possess  a latch-key  or  other  facilities  for  those 
purposes.  They  should  have  keys  also  to  their  rooms, 
cupboards,  boxes,  drawers,  &c.,  and  should  use  them,  and 
not  leave  them  about  as  a temptation.  They  should,  of 
course,  be  models  of  regularity,  quietness,  good  order,  and 
so  forth,  and  will  usually  find  their  account  in  it. 

As  for  the  price  of  apartments,  it  varies  with  position 
and  a hundred  other  circumstances,  so  that  while  two 
comfortable  little  rooms  may  be  got  for  a few  shillings  a 
week,  the  wealthy  and  ambitious  may  pay  as  many 
pounds  for  two  or  three  large  rooms,  and  everything  in 
an  aristocratic  style. 

The  question  whether  it  is  best  to  lodge  in  a house  kept 
by  one  who  is  a professed  lodging-house  or  boarding- 
house keeper,  or  with  a really  private  family,  is  not  to  be 
easily  settled.  Some  are  violently  prejudiced  against 
lodging-house  keepers,  and  others  against  private  families. 
In  truth,  there  are  good  and  bad  of  all  sorts,  and  prudent 
people  will  look  after  the  good  by  whatever  name  they  are 


known.  Lodgers  are  not  always  perfect,  and  perhaps 
their  discontent  and  misery  are  as  often  due  to  themselves 
as  to  their  landlord  or  landlady. 
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THE  HOUSEHOLD  MECHANIC.— XIII. 

LOCKS  AND  DOOR  FITTINGS. 

Before  going  into  the  description  of  the  more  complete 
modern  locks  it  will,  perhaps, be  advisable  to  touch  upon  the 
simpler  methods  of  fastening  and  securing  doors.  Perhaps 
the  most  primitive,  but  at  the  same  time  most  useful  for  out- 
door work,  is  the  staple  and  hasp  fastening,  which,  being 
of  very  rough  and  ready  application,  and  not  requiring 
much  fit,  is  a sort  of  thing  anybody  can  put  up.  Suppose 
a fastening  of  this  kind  is  required  on  a garden  gate,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  screw  in  the  hasp  to  the  gate,  and  then, 
holding  it  up  over  its  place  on  the  gate-post,  drive  a large 
staple  into  the  post ; a peg, 
secured  by  a string  or  a chain, 
is  slipped  into  the  staple  over 
the  hasp,  and  so  secures  the 
gate.  Fig.  70  shows  the  ar- 
rangement complete  ; it  is  too 
simple  to  require  detailed  de- 
scription. 

We  come  next  to  the  com- 
mon, or  latch  fastening,  shown 
at  Fig.  71.  A bar  A,  about 
eight  inches  or  less  in  length, 
pivots  on  the  screw  B,  being 
kept  in  its  place  and  limited 
to  a small  upward  or  down- 
ward movement  by  the  guard 
C,  constitute  the  fittings  on  the 
inside  of  the  door.  Into  the 
post  D the  latch  E is  driven  ; 
this  latch  consists  of  a small 
piece  of  iron  pointed  at  the 
end  which  drives  into  the 
wood,  the  other  end  being  ex- 
panded ; as  is  shown  in  the 
drawing,  the  upper  edge  is 
formed  into  a bevel  upwards 
for  a short  distance,  when  the 
piece  is  suddenly  contracted,, 
thus  forming  a notch.  The 
action  is  evident.  The  door 
being  shut,  brings  the  end 
of  the  bar  A in  contact  with  the  bevel  F of  E,  and 
thereby  raises  it  until  it  falls  into  the  notch,  when  the- 
door  is  quite  shut.  To  open  the  door  from  the  inside, 
it  is  necessary  to  raise  the  bar  A by  the  knob  or  the  lever 
at  H ; this  lever  is  carried  through  the  door  and  termi- 
nates on  the  outside  in  a broad,  flat  sort  of  plate,  on  which 
the  pressure  of  the  thumb  is  exerted  to  raise  the  bar  inside. 
In  cases  where  this  projection  of  the  thumb-plate  would 
be  objectionable,  a sunk  iron  plate  is  substituted,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  a knob,  which  being  pressed  by  the 
finger  or  thumb,  attains  the  same  end. 

Let  us  now  look  into  a common  cupboard  lock,  one  of  the 
simplest  forms  of  lock  used  in  this  country.  It  consists 
of  only  a bar  A (Fig.  72)  sliding  across  the  framework  of  the 
lock,  and  part  of  one  side  being  split  up  into  a rude  sub- 
stitute for  a spring,  B,  which  has  just  flexibility  enough  to 
allow  the  notehes  in  the  bar  at  C to  rise  out  of  the  frame 
on  pressure  upwards  being  used  with  the  key.  The  key 
to  this  lock  is  a barrel  key,  that  is,  it  is  tubular,  and 
pivots  on  a wire  in  the  lock;  and  on  being  thrust  on  this 
wire,  and  turned  round  into  the  notch  in  the  bar  A,  the 
pressure  of  the  key  compresses  the  spring  B,  and  allows 
the  bar  to  slip  over  into  the  other  notch.  The  key  will 
then  complete  the  circle,  and  come  out  of  the  hole. 
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To  prevent  the  opening  of  the  lock  by  any  key  but  its 
own,  a number  of  iron  or  brass  rings,  or  “ wards,”  as 
shown  at  E,  are  fitted  inside  the  lock,  to  prevent  the  key 
from  being  turned  round,  unless  the  slits  in  the  key  exactly 
correspond  with  the  wards. 

The  action  of  the  tumbler  lock  is,  however,  quite  differ- 
ent. The  bolt  A (Fig.  73)  is  made  to  slide  easily  in  the  slots 
in  the  frame  of  the  lock,  but  this  bolt  is  not  solid,  except  at 
the  end  which  shoots  out,  its  thickness  being  reduced  in 
the  middle  to  make  room  for  the  tumbler  B to  go  behind  it. 
This  tumbler  is  hinged  at  E,  and  is  pressed  downwards  by 
the  spring  F.  On  the  end  of  the  tumbler  furthest  from  E, 
is  a little  projection,  G,  which  exactly  fits  a notch  in  the 
bar  A,  as  shown.  The  tumbler  goes  behind  the  bolt,  as 
shown  by  the  dotted  lines.  Now  take  the  key,  insert  it  into 
its  place,  and  turn  it  round  ; one  edge  coming  in  contact 
with  the  lower  edge  of  the  tumbler,  will  raise  it  from  the 
notch  c,  and  free  the  bolt ; a further  movement  driving 
the  bolt  out,  or  shooting  it,  as  it  is  termed  ; the  tumbler 
then  drops  into  the  notch  D,  and  holds  it  secure.  The 
reverse  action  of  the  key  produces  exactly  the  reverse 
result.  The  bolt  A shoots  into  channels  in  the  door-frame, 
the  forms  of  which  are  quite  immaterial. 

We  now  come  to  the  latch  and  lock  combined  (Fig  74), 
which,  as  far  as  the  lock  is  concerned,  is  just  what  we  have 
now  described  in  the  tumbler  lock,  but  looks  more  compli- 
cated on  account  of  its  combination.  In  the  lock  part  of 
the  arrangement,  the  same  letters  are  used  as  with  Fig.  73, 
and  the  same  description  exactly  applies.  The  latch  is  a 
long  bar,  F,  sliding  easily  for  about  half  an  inch,  and  pro- 
jecting that  distance  from  the  end,  terminating  in  the 
bevel  G at  that  end.  The  other  end  is  turned  at  right 
angles  to  the  bar,  and  prolonged  into  a smaller  bar  H.  A 
spring,  1,  keeps  the  whole  bolt  out,  and  a lever,  J,  acts  on 
’d[,'6n  its  being  turned  either  way,  and  forces  the  bolt  back. 
Into  the  square  hole  in  j a square  rod  fits,  and  on  to  each 
end  of  this  rod  the  handles  are  fastened.  One  handle  is 
usually  permanently  fixed,  the  other  is  fastened  by  a 
screw  in  the  handle,  which  catches  into  holes  in  the  rod,  so 
arranged  on  each  side  as  to  allow  any  adjustment  required 
by  the  thickness  of  the  door  through  which  the  handle 
goes.  Such  locks  as  are  here  illustrated  will  be  found  on 
most  doors.  They  are  arranged  as  “mortice”  or  as  “rim” 
locks.  The  former  are  made  to  slide  in  a hole  or  mortice 
in  the  edge  of  the  door,  and  are,  therefore,  out  of  sight. 
Rim  locks  are  screwed  on  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
door,  and,  of  course,  are  not  so  neat  as  mortice  locks. 
On  the  outside  of  the  door  in  the  case  of  rim  locks,  and 
on  both  sides  with  the  other  kind,  the  handle  works  in  a 
plate,  known  as  the  “ rose,”  which  is  bradded  on  to  the 
door ; the  plate  ornamenting  the  key-hole  is  known  as  the 
escutcheon.  The  handles,  escutcheons,  and  finger-plates 
of  doors  are  known  as  the  furniture,  and  can  be  had  of 
various  patterns  and  qualities,  according  to  desire  or  taste, 
and  are  therefore  sold  (piite  independently  of  the  locks. 

The  complicated  and  beautiful  latch  locks,  patented  by 
various  makers,  are  mostly  on  the  tumbler  principle,  and 
in  some  cases  the  sliding  bolt  has  six  or  eight  of  these 
tumblers  to  bo  raised  before  it  can  be  moved  from  its 
position  ; the  number  and  diversity  of  form  in  the  tumblers 
rendering  it  nearly  impossible  that  any  but  the  right  key 
will  shoot  the  bolt.  In  these  door  latches,  the  lock 
tumbler  is  combined  with  the  lifting  latch,  the  principle 
of  action  being  the  same. 

Locks  should  occasionally  be  taken  to  pieces,  cleaned, 
and  oiled,  when  the  stiff  way  in  which  they  work 
shows  they  recpiire  it.  Where  much  exposed  to  damp 
and  change  of  weather,  locks  should  be  made  entirely  of 
brass,  as  iron  locks  will  rust  and  become  useless  ; nor  is 
any  amount  of  oiling  sufficient  to  prevent  it. 

In  our  next  jiapcr  we  propose  to  give  such  information 
on  the  subjeei  of  gas-fittings  as  will  fall  within  the  scope 
of  the  Household  .Mechanic. 


GUTTA-PERCHA  FOR  MENDING  SHOES. 

Gutta-percha  was  scarcely  known  in  this  country  until 
1843,  when  Dr.  Montgomerie,  of  Singapore,  called  attention 
to  its  valuable  properties.  It  soon  won  its  way  to  popular 
favour,  and  has  continued  to  be  an  article  of  immense 
importance.  One  of  the  many  applications  made  of  it 
at  the  outset  was  the  soling  of  shoes,  which  seems  to  have 
been  first  practised  by  a Mr.  Mapple.  It  was  found  to  be 
a bad  conductor  of  heat,  a repellant  of  moisture,  a non- 
conductor of  electricity,  and,  in  the  form  of  shoe  soles, 
both  durable  and  cheap,  added  to  which  it  could  be  easily 
applied.  Objections  were  made  to  it,  but  its  use  for  shoe 
soles  was  established,  and  has  continued  ever  since.  One 
of  the  great  difficulties  at  first  was  to  make  gutta-percha 
soles  adhere  firmly  to  leather,  but  this  difficulty  was  over- 
come by  various  contrivances.  Some  attached  the  soles 
by  means  of  a solution  of  gutta-percha  in  gas  tar ; others 
fastened  them  by  first  making  holes  in  the  leather,  and 
squeezing  the  soft  gutta-percha  down  with  pressure  enough 
to  drive  it  into  the  holes.  When  the  gutta-percha  was  in 
a manner  glued  on  to  a new  upper  leather  as  first  practised, 
the  soles  came  ‘away  from  the  oily  leather,  as  a matter  of 
course.  However,  we  only  recommend  gutta-percha  either 
as  a middle  sole  between  two  others,  or  as  an  affix  to  the 
outer  sole.  The  soles  may  be  affixed  by  any  person  with 
ordinary  skill,  which  is  an  important  recommendation 
where  saving  is  almost  as  necessary  as  comfort.  We 
discard  all  solutions  and  cements,  and  have  done  so  for 
years. 

Our  mode  of  operation  is  regularly  now  the  follow- 
ing : — When  our  boots  or  shoes  require  a new  pair  of 
soles,  we  take  them  and  dry  them  well  before  the  fire. 
We  scrape  the  soles  thoroughly  all  over,  so  as  not  to  leave 
any  grit  upon  them  ; we  then  take  a small  piece  of  gutta- 
percha and  rub  it  into  the  leather  soles  with  a hot  iron, 
usually  a screwdriver,  covering  the  soles  with  a thin  coat 
or  plaster  of  gutta-percha.  We  lay  the  boot  thus  prepared 
before  the  fire,  where  it  will  keep  hot.  Then  we  take  a 
gutta-percha  sole,  put  a brad-awl  through  it  an  inch  or  so 
from  one  end,  and  hold  it  thus  before  the  fire  as  if  we  were 
toasting  it. 

When  the  surface  is  thoroughly  hot  and  adhesive,  we 
lay  the  new  sole,  the  cool  side  down,  on  a piece  of  paper 
upon  a board,  and  immediately  place  upon  it  in  a proper 
position  the  boot  which  we  have  kept  hot.  If  the  paper 
sticks,  never  mind,  it  can  easily  be  removed  afterwards ; 
we  then  press  the  new  sole  on  equally  with  our  fingers, 
until  it  is  well  fixed  and  properly  shaped.  It  may  then 
be  allowed  to  cool,  and  afterwards  be  trimmed  with  a 
knife. 

If  the  process  is  correctly  gone  through  according  to  the 
directions  above  given,  the  gutta-percha  sole  will  wear  out 
without  being  detached.  Leather  or  gutta-percha  soles 
with  holes  in  them,  or  worn  away  in  part,  may  be  made 
good  by  simply  melting  upon  them  with  the  hot  screw- 
driver pieces  of  gutta-percha,  old  or  new  ; any  fragments 
will  do.  But  in  this  case,  also,  the  boots  must  be  dry, 
and  all  grit  and  dirt  be  removed  from  the  places  to  be 
operated  upon  ; in  fact,  dryness  and  freedom  from  dirt  are 
the  essentials  to  success.  Warmth  in  the  soles  is  desirable, 
but  a good  hot  iron  will  enable  a clever  hand  to  spread  the 
gutta-percha  in  any  form  or  degree  of  thickness  that  may 
be  desired.  These  are  the  methods  which  we  have  followed 
for  many  winters,  and  it  is  in  winter  especially  that  gutta- 
percha soles  are  desirable. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  our  description,  that  the  opera- 
tion of  applying  the  gutta-percha  is  a remarkably  simple 
one,  and  one,  moreover,  which  may  easily  be  done  at 
home.  When  it  has  once  been  tried,  we  are  confident  that 
our  readers  will  value  the  information  we  have  given. 
An  old  pair  of  boots  or  shoes  may,  by  this  means,  readily 
be  made  water-tight. 
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DOMESTIC  MEDICINE.— V, 

ERUPTIVE  FEVERS  (coniinued  from  p.  187). 

Small-Pox  would  occur  in  childhood  even  more  fre- 
quently than  the  other  diseases,  but  for  vaccination. 
Hence  we  may  notice  it  here.  Supposing  an  epidemic 
of  small-pox  to  be  abroad,  all  un-vaccinated  children 
should  be  vaccinated  ; grown-up  persons  and  children 
over  seven  who  have  not  been  re-vaccinated  should  be 
re-vaccinated,  and  should  avoid  contact  with  persons 
affected  with  small-pox.  We  shall  first  describe  the 
symptoms  of  an  attack,  and  then  give  some  general 
account  of  its  course  and  treatment.  It  is  not  easy, 
while  a person  is  sickening  for  small-pox,  to  be  quite 
sure  about  the  fact.  About  twelve  days  elapse  after  the 
poison  of  small-pox  has  been  received,  before  decided 
symptoms  show  themselves.  At  the  end  of  this  time  there 
is  shivering,  often  severe,  and  vomiting,  and  a general 
feeling  of  lassitude  and  illness.  Another  significant  symp- 
tom is  pain  in  the  back,  often  so  acute  as  to  absorb  the 
patient’s  attention,  and  lead  him  to  think  that  his  back 
has  been  hurt.  There  is  also  heat  of  skin,  thirst,  and 
loss  of  appetite.  About  two  days  after  the  shivering,  the 
eruption  begins  to  appear  ; first  as  little  red  points,  which 
gradually  ripen  into  the  spots  of  small-po.x.  These  points 
enlarge,  in  three  or  four  days  a little  fluid  begins  to  appear 
at  the  top  of  them,  and  they  go  on  to  ripen  into  the  fully 
developed  vesicle  of  small-pox,  containing  first  a clear 
fluid,  and  then  small-pox  matter.  The  spots  appear  first 
in  the  face,  neck,  and  wrists,  secondly  on  the  trunk, 
and  lastly  on  the  lower  extremities ; they  fill  and  ripen 
by  the  ninth  day,  at  which  time  the  pustules  break  and 
crusts  or  scabs  form,  which  begin  to  fall  off  in  four  or 
five  days  more.  The  severity  of  the  disease  depends  on 
the  amount  of  the  eruption,  which  is  as  a rule  less 
when  small-pox  occurs  after  vaccination ; and  it  has 
been  observed  that  the  more  vaccination  marks  there 
are,  and  the  deeper  they  are,  the  less  severe  is  the  dis- 
ease. If  the  small-pox  is  slight,  the  spots  remain  distinct ; 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  spots  are  numerous,  they  run 
into  each  other.  The  case  is  then  said  to  be  one  of 
co7iflHent  small-pox.  Occurring  in  the  unvaccinated  it  is  a 
horrible  disease,  and  fatal  in  more  than  one  in  three  cases. 

Treatmetit. — The  domestic  treatment  of  a patient  with 
small-pox  consists  in  the  administration  of  light  pleasant 
drinks  and  simple  diet,  such  as  gruel,  weak  beef  tea, 
milk  and  tea,  barley-water,  plain  water,  tepid  sponging; 
in  frequent  changes  of  welLaired  linen,  and  in  keeping 
the  patient  in  a well  ventilated  room,  and  in  a bed  with- 
out curtains  and  that  does  not  unduly  heat  the  patient. 
The  room  should  be  as  thinly  furnished  and  as  free  from 
curtains  and  carpets  as  possible,  as  the  contagio7t  of  small- 
pox is  very  intense,  and  gathers  about  such  things.  For 
the  relief  of  irritation  in  the  eruption,  olive  oil  may  be 
applied,  or  equal  parts  of  glycerine  and  rose-water,  after 
bathing  with  tepid  water.  The  medical  treatment  will  of 
course  devolve  upon  a medical  man.  In  places  where 
a medical  man  is  not  to  be  had,  the  above  treatment  is 
the  most  important.  Violent  purging  should  be  abstained 
from.  If  the  patient  has  been  unvaccinated — and,  indeed, 
in  any  severe  case — the  greatest  danger  sets  in  about  the 
eleventh  day  of  the  disease,  and  the  eighth  of  the  eruption. 
The  fever  then  increases,  and  the  swelling  of  the  skin  and 
face  is  greatest,  and  renders  the  patient  both  uncomfort- 
able and  most  unseemly  to  behold.  Delirium,  twitchings, 
or  diarrhoea  are  bad  symptoms  at  this  stage.  If  the 
anti-vaccinationists  could  see  a case  at  this  stage  of  the 
disease  often,  they  would  talk  more  gratefully  and  sensibly 
about  vaccination.  The  patient  now  requires  to  be  well 
supported  by  strong  beef  tea,  and  if  much  depressed,  and 
the  spots  do  not  fill  well,  by  wine. 

To  prevent  the  Disease  spreaditig. — Let  every  person  in 
the  house  be  re-vaccinated,  and  the  patient  isolated  as 


much  as  possible.  Clothes  must  either  be  destroyed  or 
dealt  with  as  we  have  recommended  in  the  case  of  scarlet 
fever,  and  exposed  thereafter  for  a considerable  time  to  the 
air.  The  scabs  contain  the  matter  of  the  disease,  and,  as 
they  fall  off,  should  be  cai'efully  collected  and  burnt. 

TYPHOID  AND  TYPHUS,  AND  INFANTILE  INTERMITTENT 
FEVERS. 

Before  leaving  the  eruptive  fevers,  we  must  notice 
typhoid  and  typhus  fevers,  not  because  they  occur  so 
frequently  in  childhood  as  the  fevers  we  have  already 
noticed,  but  because  they  are  accompanied  with  an  erup- 
tion, and  will  be  better  understood,  perhaps,  if  treated  in 
this  connection.  They  resemble  the  other  eruptive 
diseases  of  which  we  have  treated,  not  only  in  having 
eruptions  attended  with  fever,  but  in  the  fact  that  persons 
do  not,  as  a rule,  suffer  twice  from  them.  It  is  well  to 
impress  on  the  readers  of  a popular  book  on  diseases, 
that  typhoid  and  typhus  fevers  are  essentially  different 
diseases  ; that  they  are  different  in  their  causes,  different 
in  their  symptoms,  different  in  their  duration,  different  in 
their  risks,  and  especially  different  in  the  degree  of  their 
contagiousness.  The  difference  of  these  diseases  has 
been  made  out  in  a great  measure  by  our  own  distinguished 
countryman.  Sir  William  Jenner,  physician  to  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria.  As  typhoid  is  the  more  common  disease 
of  the  two,  especially  in  childhood,  we  shall  treat  of  it  first. 

Typhoid  Fever — or,  as  it  is  called  when  it  affects  children. 
Infantile  Re?nittent  Fever — often  sets  in  insidiously,  with 
general  signs  of  illness,  such  as  headache,  great  muscular 
weakness  and  soreness,  heat  of  skin,  and  furred  tongue. 
If  these  symptoms  persist  for  several  days  without  cough, 
or  rheumatic  pains  in  joints,  or  sore  throat  to  give  them 
explanation  ; and  if  to  these  symptoms  is  added  more  or 
less  diarrhoea,  and  in  the  course  of  eight  or  ten  days  a 
slight  eruption  of  red  spots  or  pimples,  which  disappear 
under  pressure,  then  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  case  is  one 
of  typhoid  fever.  The  spots  occur  on  the  abdomen,  chest, 
and  back.  They  may  be  very  few  in  number,  not  more 
than  two  or  three,  or  they  may  be  as  many  as  thirty  or 
forty.  If  the  spots  are  very  numerous,  and  the  eruption 
continues,  the  disease  is  generally  severe,  or  at  least  pro- 
longed. The  eruption  does  not  come  out  all  at  once,  but 
spots  show  themselves  generally  about  the  eighth  day, 
and  on  the  following  days  others  appear.  Each  spot  has 
a duration  of  from  three  to  fifteen  days.  Muscular  weak- 
ness, fever  or  heat  of  skin,  diarrhoea  and  the  eruption  of 
rose  or  red  spots,  and  a furred  tongue  tending  to  become 
dry,  constitute  the  principal  features  of  this  disease.  As 
the  disease  proceeds,  more  or  less  delirium  occurs.  The 
diarrhoea  is  a very  important  and  peculiar  symptom.  It 
depends  upon  the  fact,,  that  in  this  disease  the  small 
intestine  is  almost  invariably  affected.  The  little  glands 
in  it  are  either  swollen  or  inflamed,  or  actually  ulcerated. 
In  this  way  diarrhoea  is  caused,  and  the  absorption  of 
food  into  the  system  is  interfered  with.  Hence,  the 
patients  lose  flesh  fast,  and  often  become  extremely 
emaciated.  The  appearance  of  the  motions  is  almost 
always  unhealthy  and  relaxed  ; they  are  very  offensive,  of 
a peculiar  yellow-ochrey  colour,  and  they  separate  on 
standing  into  a supernatant  fluid  and  a flaky  sediment. 
The  intestine  is  sometimes  so  much  ulcerated  as  to  bleed 
freely — the  blood  appearing  in  the  motions.  Consistently 
with  this  state  of  the  bowels,  there  is  generally  tender- 
ness and  some  swelling  of  the  abdomen  (stomach).  When 
the  disease  occurs  in  children,  it  is  not  so  fatal  as  in 
adults,  and  it  is  characterised  by  remarkable  remissions 
of — that  is  to  say,  improvements  in — the  symptoms.  The 
child  who  has  been  hot  and  restless,  and  perhaps  slightly 
delirious  in  the  night,  is  comparatively  well  about  nine  or 
ten  in  the  morning,  and  remains  so  for  three  or  four  hours. 
The  fever  is  essentially  connected  with  the  state  of  the 
intestine  : but  there  may  be  cough  and  other  complica- 
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tions.  It  13  a disease  which  extends  over  several  weeks. 
In  the  case  of  children  it  is  not  a very  fatal  disease ; 
though  a disease  of  great  importance  and  severity, 
often  leading  to  extreme  emaciation,  which  suggests  fears 
that  there  is  some  other  complaint  about  the  child.  It  will 
be  readily  understood  that  with  such  a sensitive  condition 
of  the  intestine,  the  child  or  even  the  adult  passing 
through  or  recovering  from  this  disease  is  apt  to  be  hurt 
by  irritating  or  injudicious  diet. 

We  should  not  fail  to  say,  that  bed  sores  are  not  un- 
common in  this  disease,  owing  to  the  patient  lying  so  long 
on  his  back,  and  this  in  a prostrate  condition. 

Causes. — In  the  great  majority  of  cases  typhoid  fever 
seems  to  arise  from  a very  particular  cause — namely,  from 
animal  or  vegetable  matter  in  a state  of  decay  or  putre- 
faction, and  especially  from  sewage  matter.  In  every 
house  in  which  cases  occur,  drains  should  be  looked  to,  to 
see  if  there  is  any  escape  of  sewage  matter  or  of  sewage 
gases.  A very  common  cause  of  the  disease  in  badly 
drained  towns  or  villages,  is  the  admixture  of  sewage 
matter  with  drinking  water.  This  is  very  apt  to  happen 
if  well  water  is  used.  Every  now  and  then  we  hear  of 
wholesale  epidemics  of  this  disease  occurring  in  the  line 
of  a certain  set  of  water-pipes,  houses  supplied  by 
other  water-pipes  being  exempt  amid  prevailing  disease. 
The  motions  of  persons  affected  with  this  disease  are 
charged  with  the  power  of  conveying  it,  so  they  should  be 
at  once  disinfected  and  completely  removed.  All  drains 
of  the  house  should  be  disinfected  also.  For  this  purpose 
a teaspoonful  or  two  of  crude  carbolic  acid  should  be 
mixed  with  every  motion  ; and  the  same  should  be  fre- 
quently put  into  the  water-closet  pan.  Motions  should 
not  be  allowed  to  remain  long  in  the  room. 

Treatment. — We  need  scarcely  say  that  typhoid  fever 
is  not  a disease  for  domestic  treatment  only.  The  do- 
mestic treatment  will  consist  chiefly  in  the  administration 
of  proper  food  ; in  anticipating  the  natural  wants  of  the 
patient  independent  of  suggestions  from  him  ; in  looking 
for  any  redness  or  sore  of  the  back,  and  in  keeping  the 
patient  as  clean  as  possible  consistently  with  not  disturb- 
ing or  raising  him  too  much.  Beef  tea,  broth,  and  milk 
will  be  the  best  diet ; but  towards  the  second  or  third 
week  the  patient  may  require  stimulants.  The  exact  degree 
and  kind  of  these  must  be  determined  by  a medical  man. 
There  has  been  a tendency  of  late  years  to  administer 
too  many  stimulants  both  in  fever  and  other  diseases  ; but 
used  moderately  and  judiciously,  they  are  undoubtedly 
beneficial  in  this  disease.  We  should  repeat  here  the 
caution  about  giving  animal  or  other  solid  food  during 
convalescence  from  typhoid  fever.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  intestine  is  only 
recovering  from  a state  of  ulceration.  Relapses  may  be 
induced,  and  other  harm  done  by  giving  solid  food  too  soon. 
The  apartment  of  the  patient  should  be  kept  airy,  without 
exposing  him  to  draughts  of  air.  The  skin  of  the  back  should 
be  frequently  looked  to.  Inflamed  spots  may  be  bathed  with 
a little  spirits  of  camphor,  and  a water  or  an  air  cushion 
should  be  placed  under  the  part  on  which  the  patient  lies 
constantly.  If  the  disease  is  infectious  or  contagious  at 
all,  it  is  only  slightly  so — unlike  typhus,  which  we  shall 
immediately  describe  ; and  if  proper  care  be  taken  to 
remove  and  disinfect  all  the  discharges  of  the  patient, 
especially  the  motions,  to  rectify  and  disinfect  the  drains, 
and  to  purify  the  water  supply,  there  is  little  fear  of  it 
spreading.  The  rest  of  the  treatment  must  devolve  on  a 
medical  man,  and  requires  much  judgment. 

Typhus  is  not  so  common  in  children  as  in  adults; 
nor,  probably,  is  it  so  common  in  children  as  typhoid. 
It  is  a disease  arising  out  of  a state  of  poverty ; want 
and  overcrowding  are  the  conditions  in  which  it  arises. 
But  when  it  occurs,  it  is  intensely  contagious,  and  may 
affect  any  one  who  has  much  to  do  with  the  patient.  It 
often  prevails  epidemically  during  seasons  of  general 


scarcity.  Its  chief  centres  are  large  towns,  especially 
Glasgow*and  Liverpool.  Its  chief  victims  are  the  poor, 
and  those  who  have  unavoidable  or  kind  relations  with; 
them— unlike  typhoid,  which  attacks  rich  and  poor 
indiscriminately. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  somewhat  resemble  those 
of  typhoid  fever — that  is  to  say,  it  sets  in  with  heaviness,, 
muscular  weakness,  headache  accompanied  with  fever, 
and  furred  tongue,  which  soon  becomes  dry.  There  is 
great  prostration  of  nervous  and  muscular  strength.  The 
points  of  distinction  between  this  disease  and  typhoid  are 
principally  two  or  three  : first,  in  the  nature  of  the  erup- 
tion ; secondly,  in  the  absence  generally  of  diarrhoea 
and  of  that  tenderness  of  some  parts  of  the  abdomen 
which  are  so  common  in  typhoid  ; thirdly,  in  the  disease 
being  of  shorter  duration,  and  more  apt  to  come  to  a 
height  and  change  definitely  on  a given  day  in  the  way  of 
a crisis,  such  as  the  fourteenth  day.  A favourable  crisis, 
is  shown  by  a decided  fall  in  the  temperature  of  the 
patient,  or  by  a fall  in  the  pulse,  or  by  the  recurrence  of 
sleep  after  prolonged  watchfulness,  or  by  the  concurrence 
of  a number  of  these  favourable  symptoms.  Relapse  is, 
not  common  in  typhus. 

When  fatal,  it  is  usually  so  between  the  twelfth  and 
twentieth  days.  The  greater  the  age  of  the  patient,  the 
greater  the  danger  of  the  disease. 

The  eruption,  or  rash  of  typhus,  appears  about  the 
seventh  day,  or  earlier  ; it  consists  of  irregular  spots  of  a, 
dusky  or  nutlberry  hue,  and  after  the  first  two  or  three 
days  scarcely  disappears  under  pressure.  The  spots  do- 
not  come  and  go,  as  is  the  case  with  the  rose  spots  of 
typhoid ; they  all  appear  in  the  course  of  three  or  four 
days,  and  remain  throughout  the  disease. 

Treahnent. — The  general  and  more  domestic  treatment 
of  typhus  does  not  differ  from  that  of  typhoid.  The  ner- 
vous prostration  is  greater,  the  weakness  of  the  circulation 
is  greater,  and  hence  stimulants  form  a more  indispensable 
part  of  the  treatment,  but  their  use  must,  of  course,  be 
dictated  by  medical  judgment.  Good  ventilation,  plenty  of 
simple  nourishment,  such  as  beef  tea,  milk,  &c. ; attention 
to  the  wants  of  the  patient ; looking  closely  to  the  state  of 
the  back  for  redness  or  sores,  and  being  ready  with  an  air 
or  a water  cushion,  and  doing  everything  for  the  patient 
with  as  little  disturbance  or  movement  of  him  as  possible, 
are  the  principal  points  in  the  domestic  management  of 
cases  of  typhus  fever. 

But  there  is  another  point  of  great  importance  ; it  is 
this  : to  remember  that  the  disease  is  very  contagious,  and 
that  therefore  the  number  of  persons  exposed  to  the  risk 
should  not  be  greater  than  is  proper  or  unavoidable.  The 
room  should  be  freed  from  carpets  and  curtains,  and  have 
a comfortable  amount  of  fire  in  it.  Above  all,  it  should 
be  well  aired.  All  the  discharges  of  the  patient  should  be 
disinfected,  as  directed  in  the  case  of  typhoid.  Clothes 
should  be  disinfected  by  prolonged  boiling,  or  by  exposure 
to  a dry  heat  of  200  degrees,  and  afterwards  to  fresh  air. 

It  will  be  understood  how  significant  and  important  is 
the  occurrence  of  such  diseases  as  typhoid  and  typhus. 
On  any  large  scale  they  are  matters  of  public  interest,  for 
they  imply  errors  i'n  the  social  conditions  of  the  people, 
pch  as  it  is  the  duty  of  good  government,  local  and 
imperial,  to  prevent.  Epidemics  of  typhoid  happen  so 
often,  and  on  such  a huge  scale,  in  connection  with 
palpable  faults  and  flaws  in  the  water  supply  of  towns 
and  villages,  that  it  has  been  considered  the  time  has  come 
for  making  water  companies  responsible  in  damages 
to  the  sufferers  or  their  survivors;  Often,  of  course,  the 
fault  is  more  that  of  the  individual  householder  than  of 
the  water  companies. 

Epidemics  of  typhus  suggest  extensive  destitution  and 
the  crowding  of  the  poor  into  ill-ventilated  houses  ; they 
are  to  be  decreased  by  everything  tending  to  improve  the 
physical  condition  of  the  people. 
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j POULTRY.— VII. 

ii  TURKEYS  AND  GUINEA-FOWL. 

I The  most  opposite  opinions  have  been  expressed  by  dif- 
|i  ferent  breeders  as  to  whether  or  not  the  rearing  of  turkeys 
i in  England  can  be  made  profitable  ; and  the  getieral 
[ judgment,  we  are  bound  to  say,  seems  to  be  that  they  can 
t:  barely  be  made  to  repay  the  cost  of  their  food.  There  are 
( not  wanting,  however,  those  who  from  their  own  experi- 
ence  maintain  the  contrary  ; and  we  believe  that  where 
|i  the  balance-sheet  is  unsatisfactory,  the  cause  will  generally 
i be  found  in  heavy  losses  from  want  of  care.  The  usual 
i:  mortality  in  turkey-chicks  is  tremendous,  and  quite  sufifi- 
1 cient  to  eat  up  any  possible  amount  of  profit  ; but  there 
i are  persons  who  for  years  have  reared  every  chick ; and, 
j under  these  circumstances,  they  will  yield  a fair  return. 


several  after  commencing  incubation.  In  a state  of 
nature,  the  turkey-cock  is  constantly  seeking  to  destroy 
both  the  eggs  and  the  chickens,  which  the  female  as 
sedulously  endeavours  to  conceal  from  him.  There  is 
generally  more  or  less  of  the  same  disposition  when 
domesticated,  and,  when  it  appears,  it  must  be  carefully 
provided  against.  The  turkey-hen  is  very  prudish,  but 
gives  scarcely  any  trouble  while  sitting.  She  sits  so  con- 
stantly that  it  is  needful  to  remove  her  daily  from  her  nest 
to  feed,  or  she  would  absolutely  starve.  Nevertheless, 
when  absent  she  is  apt  to  be  forgetful,  and  therefore,  if 
allowed  to  range  at  liberty,  care  should  be  taken  that  she 
returns  in  time— twenty  minutes.  Besides  her  daily  feed, 
a water  vessel  and  some  soft  food  should  be  always  within 
her  reach.  No  one  must  visit  the  hatching-house  but  the 
regular  attendant,  or  the  hens  will  get  startled,  and  pro- 


I The  number  of  hens  allowed  to  a turkey-cock  ought  to 
1 be  limited  to  twelve  or  fifteen — quite  enough  brood  stock 
I for  even  a large  establishment.  The  turkey-cock  may  be 
1!  used  for  breeding  at  two  years  old,  and  the  hen  at  twelve 
1 months,  but  are  not  in  their  prime  till  a year  older.  They 
will  be  first-class  breeding  stock,  as  a rule,  for  at  least 
!i  two  years  later,  and  many  cocks  will  breed  splendid 
:l  chickens  for  considerably  longer  ; a good  bird  should 
I not  therefore  be  discarded  till  his  progeny  show  symptoms 
' of  degeneracy.  The  size  of  the  hens  is  of  special  import- 
: ance,  much  more  than  that  of  the  cock,  in  whom  good 
I shape,  strength,  and  spirit  are  of  more  value,  if  combined 
: with  a fair  good  size.  The  turkey-hen  generally  lays  about 
eighteen  eggs — sometimes  only  ten  or  a dozen,  and  when 
i each  egg  has  been  taken  away  when  laid,  it  may  be  more. 

We  once  heard  of  ninety  eggs  being  laid  by  a turkey-hen, 
! but  can  scarcely  credit  such  a statement.  A very  good 
j plan  is  to  give  a turkey’s  first  seven  eggs  to  a common 
hen — quite  as  many  as  she  can  cover — when  there  will 
I be  just  about  enough  laid  subsequently  to  be  hatched  by 
I the  turkey  herself.  The  best  time  to  hatch  the  chicks 
out  is  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  or  even  July  ; and 
j eggs  set  should  be  marked,  as  the  turkey  often  lays 

I 


bably  break  many  eggs,  which  easily  happens,  from  the 
great  weight  of  the  birds.  The  chicks  break  the  shell 
from  the  twenty-sixth  to  the  twenty-ninth  day,  scarcely 
ever  later.  The  day  but  one  before  the  hatching  is 
expected,  the  hen  should  be  plentifully  fed,  the  nest 
cleaned  of  any  dung  or  feathers  during  her  absence,  and 
an  ample  supply  of  food  and  water  placed  where  she  can 
reach  it,  as  she  must  not  again  be  disturbed  till  the  chicks 
are  out.  In  dry  weather,  if  the  nest  be  in  a dry  place,  the 
eggs  will  have  been  daily  sprinkled  as  described  under 
hatching.  The  egg-shells  may  be  cleared  away  after 
hatching  has  proceeded  some  hours,  but  the  chicks  should 
never  be  taken  away  from  the  hen,  and  never  be  forced  ta 
eat.  The  latter  practice  is  very  general,  as  turkey- chicks 
are  very  stupid,  and  do  not  seem  to  know  how  to  peck. 
But  a much  better  plan  is  to  put  two  ordinary  hen’s  eggs 
under  the  turkey,  five  or  six  days  after  she  began  to  sit,, 
which  will  then  hatch  about  the  same  time  as  her  own, 
and  the  little  chickens  will  teach  the  young  turkeys,  quite 
soon  enough,  what  they  should  do.  Water  or  milk  may 
be  given,  however,  by  dipping  the  tips  of  the  finger,  or 
a camel-hair  pencil,  in  the  fluid,  and  applying  it  to  the 
end  of  their  beaks.  The  best  feeding  at  first — say  for  a 
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week — is  hard-boiled  eggs,  chopped  small,  mixed  with 
nothing  bat  minced  dandelion.  When  dandelions  cannot 
be  obtained — and  it  is  well  worth  while  to  grow  them 
where  turkeys  are  reared— boiled  nettles  chopped  fine  are 
perhaps  the  best  substitute.  At  the  end  of  a week  or  ten 
days  some  bread-crumbs  and  barley-meal  may  gradually 
be  added  to  the  egg,  which  may  be  by  degrees  lessened, 
until  quite  discontinued  at  the  end  of  three  weeks.  About 
this  time,  a portion  of  boiled  potato  forms  an  excellent 
addition  to  the  food,  and  by  degrees  some  small  grain 
may  be  added  also — in  fact,  assimilating  the  diet  very 
much  to  that  of  other  poultry.  Curds  also  are  excellent 
as  a portion  of  the  dietary,  but  must  be  squeezed  very  dry 
before  they  are  given.  They  are  easiest  prepared  by 
adding  a pinch  of  alum  to  a quart  of  milk  slightly  warmed. 
By  this  feeding,  the  little  chicks  will  get  well  through  their 
first  great  danger — the  tendency  to  diarrhoea  already 
alluded  to  ; and  the  cost  of  the  egg  will  be  repaid  by  the 
extra  number  reared.  The  second  peril  to  be  guarded 
against  is  cold  and  damp  ; a wetting  is  absolutely  fatal. 
The  chicks  should  be  kept  entirely  under  a shed,  on  a 
board  floor  kept  scrupulously  clean  and  nicely  sanded, 
except  during  settled  sunny  weather,  when  they  may  be 
allowed  a little  liberty  on  the  grass,  after  the  dew  is  quite 
dry.  But  in  cold  or  windy  weather,  however  fine,  they 
must  be  kept  in  the  shed,  and  well  screened  from  the 
wind.  If  there  be  a one-storey  building,  their  best  place 
will  be  the  top  floor,  the  bottom  being  devoted  to  the 
sitting  hens  and  other  adult  stock.  Their  water  also 
must  be  so  supplied  that  they  cannot  wet  themselves  by 
any  possibility  ; and  these  precautions  must  be  continued 
till  they  are  nine  or  ten  weeks  old,  when  they  will  begin 
to  “ put  out  the  red,”  as  it  is  called,  or  to  develop  the 
singular  red  excrescences  on  the  neck  so  characteristic  of 
the  turkey  breed.  This  process  will  last  some  little  time, 
and  when  completed  the  birds  will  be  pretty  fully  fledged. 
They  are  now  hardy,  but  must  not  be  suddenly  exposed 
to  rain  or  cold  winds.  Take  reasonable  care  of  them  for 
awhile  longer,  and  very  soon  they  will  have  become  the 
hardiest  birds  known  in  tne  poultry-yard,  braving  with 
impunity  the  fiercest  storms,  and  even  preferring,  if  per- 
mitted, to  roost  on  high  trees  through  the  depth  of  winter. 
In  fact,  turkeys  will  rarely  roost  in  a fowl-house  ; and  a 
very  high  open  shed  should  therefore  be  provided — the 
higher  the  better — the  perches  being  placed  as  high  as 
possible.  The  ordinary  domestic  turkey  is  of  two  kinds 
— the  N orfolk  (black  all  over)  and  the  Cambridge.  The 
latter  is  of  all  colours— the  best,  to  our  fancy,  being  a 
dark  copper  bronze  ; but  fawn  colour  and  pure  white  are 
often  seen,  as  are  also  variegated  birds,  which  occasionally 
present  a very  magnificent  appearance.  The  dark  Cam- 
bridge usually  attains  the  greatest  size. 

The  Guinea-fowl  mates  in  pairs,  and  an  equal  number 
of  males  and  females  must  therefore  be  provided,  to 
prevent  disappointment.  In  commencing,  it  is  needful 
to  procure  some  eggs  and  set  them  under  a common 
hen  ; for  if  old  birds  be  purchased  they  will  wander  off 
for  miles  as  soon  as  they  are  set  at  liberty,  and  never 
return  ; indeed,  no  fowl  gives  such  trouble  from  its 
wandering  habits.  If  hatched  in  the  poultry-yard,  how- 
ever, and  regularly  fed,  they  will  remain;  but  must 
always  have  one  meal  regularly  at  night,  or  they  will 
scarcely  ever  roost  at  home.  Nothing,  however,  will 
])crsuade  them  to  sleep  in  the  fowl-house,  and  they 
usually  roost  in  the  lower  branches  of  a tree.  The  hen 
hays  pretty  freely  from  May  or  June  to  about  August. 
She  is  a very  shy  bird,  and  if  eggs  are  taken  from  her 
nest  with  her  knowledge,  will  forsake  it  altogether,  and 
seek  another,  which  she  conceals  with  the  most  sedulous 
care.  A few  should  therefore  always  be  left,  and  the  nest 
never  be  visited  when  she  is  in  sight.  It  is  best  to  give 
the  earliest  eggs  to  a common  hen,  as  the  Guinea-fowl 
herself  frequently  sits  too  late  to  rear  a brood.  If 


“ broody  ” in  due  season,  however,  she  rai'ely  fails  to 
hatch  nearly  all.  Incubation  is  from  twenty-six  to 
twenty-nine  or  thirty  days.  The  chicks  require  food 
almost  immediately— within,  at  most,  six  hours  after 
hatching — and  should  be  fed  and  cared  for  in  the  same 
manner  as  young  turkeys,  though  they  may  be  allowed 
rather  more  liberty.  It  should  be  observed,  however, 
that  they  require  more  constant  feeding  than  any  other 
chickens,  a few  hours’  abstinence  being  fatal  to  them  ; 
and  they  need  also  rather  more  animal  food  to  rear  them 
successfully  and  keep  them  in  good  condition,  especially 
in  the  winter.  The  flesh  of  the  Guinea-fowl  is  of  exquisite 
flavour,  much  like  that  of  the  pheasant.  The  body  about 
equals  in  size  an  ordinary  Dorking,  and  is  very  plump 
and  well-proportioned. 

DISEASES  OF  POULTRY. 

When  the  stock  is  provided,  let  it  be  not  only  attended 
to  as  described  in  our  last  paper,  but  carefully  observed 
occasionally  for  symptoms  of  disease. 

Loss  of  Feathers  is  almost  always  caused  either  by  want 
of  green  food,  or  having  no  dust-bath.  Let  these  wants 
therefore  be  properly  supplied,  removing  the  fowls,  if 
possible,  to  a grass  run.  For  local  application,  we 
prefer  an  unguent  composed  of  sulphur  and  creosote, 
but  nothing  will  bring  back  the  feathers  before  the  next 
moult. 

Roup  is  always  caused  by  wet,  or  very  cold  winds.  It 
begins  with  a common  cold,  and  terminates  in  an 
offensive  discharge  from  the  nostrils  and  eyes,  often 
hanging  in  froth  about  them.  It  is  highly  contagious, 
the  disease  being,  as  we  believe,  communicated  by  the 
sickly  fowl’s  beak  contaminating  the  drinking  water; 
therefore,  let  all  fowls  affected  by  it  be  at  once  put  by 
themselves,  and  have  a separate  water-vessel.  Keep 
them  warm,  and  feed  with  meal  only,  mixed  with  hot  ale 
instead  of  water ; give  every  day  internally  a capsule  of 
copaiba,  and  wash  the  head  and  eyes  with  Labarraque’s  so- 
lution of  chlorinated  soda,  diluted  with  two  parts  of  water. 
Under  this  treatment  the  birds  affected  will  rapidly  im- 
prove in  most  cases.  Roup  runs  its  course  rapidly,  and 
in  a week  the  bird  will  either  be  almost  well  or  so  nearly  ■ 
dead  that  it  had  better  be  killed  at  once.  It  is  the  disease 
of  poultry,  and  to  be  dreaded  accordingly ; fortunately, 
the  symptoms  are  specific,  and  the  treatment  equally  so. 
Much  may  be  done  to  guard  against  contagion  by  dis- 
infecting ail  drinking  vessels  with  carbolic  acid,  or 
Condy’s  disinfecting  fluid. 

Diarrhiza  may  be  caused  either  by  cold,  wet  weather, 
with  inadequate  shelter  ; neglect  in  cleansing  the  house 
and  run ; or  from  the  reaction  after  constipation  caused 
by  too  little  green  food.  In  this  case,  feed  on  warm 
barley  meal,  liberally  sprinkled  with  powdered  chalk  ; 
and  at  first  administer,  four  times  a day,  three  drops  of 
camphorated  spirit  on  a pill  of  meal.  This  will  usually 
effect  a cure.  If  the  evacuations  become  coloured  with 
blood,  the  diarrhoea  has  passed  into  dysentery,  and  re- 
covery is  almost  hopeless.  Another  prescription  is  one 
grain  each  of  opium  and  ipecacuanha,  with  five  grains  of 
chalk  ; but  the  camphorated  spirit  we  consider  a better 
remedy. 

Soft^  Eggs  are  generally  caused  by  over-feeding  the 
hens,  in  which  case  the  remedy  is  self-evident.  It  may, 
however,  occur  from  want  of  lime,  which  must  then 
be  supplied,  the  best  form  being  calcined  and  pounded 
oyster-shells.  Sometimes  it  is-  occasioned  by  fright, 
from  being  driven  about,  but  in  that  case  will  right  itself 
in  a day  or  two.  If  perfect  eggs  are  habitually  dropped 
on  the  ground,  the  proprietor  should  see  whether  the  nests 
do  not  need  purifying.  This  leads  us  to 

Insect  Vermin,  which  can  only  be  troublesome  from 
gross  neglect,  either  of  the  fowls  or  their  habitations. 

1 he  remedy  is  a dust-bath,  mixed  with  powdered  coke  or 
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sulphur,  and  lime-washing,  with  a liberal  sprinkling  about 
of  any  good  carbolic  disinfecting  powder. 

It  will  be  seen  that  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of 
poultry  diseases  arise  either  from  cold  or  wet,  or  neglect 
in  preserving  cleanliness — often  from  both  causes  com- 
bined. 

It  should  be  noted  also,  that  the  first  general  symptom 
of  fiearly  all  such  diseases  is  diarrhoea,  which  we  have 
observed  usually  manifests  itself  even  in  roup,  before  any 
discharge  from  the  nostrils  is  perceptible.  At  this  stage 
much  evil  may  be  warded  off.  Whenever  a fowl  hangs 
its  wings,  and  looks  drooping,  let  it  be  seen  at  once 
whether  it  appears  purged,  and  if  so,  give  immediately,  in 
a table-spoonful  of  warm  water,  a tea-spoonful  of  strong 
brandy  saturated  with  camphor.  Repeat  this  next 
morning,  and  in  most  cases  the  disease,  whatever  it  is, 
will  be  checked ; care  being  of  course  taken  to  give  the 
invalid  warmth  and  good  shelter,  with  ale  in  its  food.  If 
the  evacuation  continues,  administer  the  stronger  pre- 
scription given  for  diarrhoea. 
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PICKLES  (continued  from  p.  196). 

j Pickled  Gherkhis. — One  of  the  few  pickles  in  esteem  in 
France,  where  a peculiar  sort — the  cornichon,  short  and 
1'  thick— is  grown  exclusively  for  pickling  ; cucumbers  being 
rarely  eaten  sliced,  as  with  us.  The  smaller  the  gherkins 
I (from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a half  long),  the  more  they 

: are  esteemed : to  insure  which  smallness,  they  are  daily 

; gathered  from  the  beds,  and  thrown  immediately  into 
strong  salt  and  water.  When  you  have  enough  to  fill 
j|  your  jar  or  jars,  take  them  out  of  the  brine,  and  drain 
f them.  Peel  shalots  (or  small  onions),  in  the  proportion 
I'  of  about  one  in  ten  to  the  number  of  gherkins.  Have  a 
few  sprigs  of  fresh  tarragon.  Pack  the  gherkins  in  the 
jar,  interspersing  with  them  the  shalots  and  a few  tarragon 
I leaves.  When  the  jar  is  nearly  full,  lay  on  the  top  some 
I sprigs  of  tarragon.  Pour  boiling  vinegar  over  all.  Spice 
may  be  boiled  with  it,  but  is  not  needful.  If  the  gherkins 
are  not  green  enough,  you  may  pour  off  the  vinegar  after 
r awhile,  and  return  it  to  them  boiling  hot.  Our  neighbours 
themselves  care  little  about  the  colour;  though,  to  please 
their  customers,  they  sell  gherkins  in  bottles  made  of 
green-tinted  glass. 

Pickled  Cucumbers,  Tomatoes,  and  Beet-root. — We  put 
! these  three  articles  together,  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  keeping  them  (especially  the  two  last)  pickled,  without 
moulding.  The  remedy  is,  to  extract  the  natural  juices 
ij  by  the  application  of  salt,  which  also  robs  them  of  their 
j flavour.  Cucumbers  are  cut,  without  peeling  them,  either 
l[  into  lengths  across,  and  the  seeds  removed  with  an  apple- 
ji  scoop  ; or  lengthwise,  also  removing  the  seeds.  After 
several  saltings,  they  are  put  into  a jar,  and  covered  with 
hot  vinegar,  seasoned  with  spice.  Green  tomatoes,  left 
j whole,  are  treated  similarly.  The  addition  of  either  of 
!i  the  three  to  other  pickles,  is  apt  to  mould  them.  They 
require  attention,  for  the  moment  mould  appears,  they 
! niust  be  taken  out  of  the  jar,  wiped,  put  into  a fresh 
jar,  and  their  vinegar  poured  over  them,  after  boiling  up. 
Garden  beet  alone  hardly  makes  a pickle.  The  best  way 
of  using  it  is  to  bake  it  in  a very  slow  oven,  and  then 
to  slice  it  as  wanted  for  incorporating  with  salads,  &c. 
Green  potato  berries  have  been  pickled  to  pass  for  toma- 
toes, which  is  a very  dangerous  practice. 

Pickled  Samphire. — The  true  samphire  (Shakespeare’s 
Crithmum  maritimuni)  is  now  a rare  plant.  When 
you  are  so  fortunate  as  to  come  into  possession  of  it, 
divide  it  into  small  sprigs,  rinse  them  well,  lay  them 
; to  drain  in  the  sun,  and  leave  them  there  till  the 
I leaves  begin  to  flag  a little ; which,  being  succulent, 

I they  are  in  no  very  great  hurry  to  do.  Place  them  in 


their  jar,  and  cover  them  with  hot  vinegar  containing  a 
little  salt  but  no  spice,  so  as  not  to  overpower  their 
natural  aromatic  flavour.  This  plant  is  an  umbellifer — 
i.e.,  bears  flowers  arranged  like  those  in  celery,  parsley, 
&c.  What  ordinarily  passes  for  samphire  is  a glasswort 
(Salicornia  herbaced)  common  enough  in  salt  marshes 
and  on  low  muddy  shores  not  often  covered  with  the  tide. 
It  is  not  aromatic,  but  is  full  of  soda;  whence  its  English 
name,  derived  from  its  having  at  one  time  been  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  glass.  It  has  even  assumed  the 
true  samphire’s  name  of  passe-pierre,  from  the  belief 
prevalent  amongst  some  people  that  the  latter  relieved 
patients  troubled  with  gravel  and  stone.  Pull  glasswort 
into  sprigs  ; wash  and  drain  them,  and  pour  over  them 
hot  vinegar  well  charged  with  salt  and  spice.  We  have 
known  glasswort  to  be  boiled  and  eaten  as  a vegetable, 
from  faith  in  its  healing  virtues. 

Pickled  Nasturtium  Buds  and  Seeds. — The  first  make 
the  more  delicate  pickle,  the  latter  are  the  more  highly 
flavoured.  Both  must  be  gathered  daily  ; the  buds  before 
the  petals  protrude  beyond  the  calyx,  the  seeds  while 
they  are  still  as  soft  as  green  peas.  It  suffices  to  throw 
either  into  good  strong  cold  vinegar,  and  when  the  har- 
vest is  over,  to  cork  them  down  tightly.  To  say  that 
nasturtium  (properly,  tropcBoluni)  sauce  makes  a good 
substitute  for  caper  sauce,  is  scarcely  fair,  because  it  is 
so  good  in  itself,  and  the  flavour  so  different  to  that  of 
capers,  that  it  may  be  left  to  stand  upon  its  own  merits. 
Other  pretended  substitutes  for  capers  are  the  flower-buds 
of  the  marsh  marigold  (Caltha  palustris),  a ranunculus, 
and  the  unripe  seeds  of  a garden  species  of  spurge 
(Euphorbia),  falsely  called  by  country  folks  the  caper 
plant.  We  mention  them  only  to  warn  the  reader  against 
both. 

PRESERVES,  ETC. 

Baked  Apples  for  Children. — ^Take  a large  earthen  pot, 
and  fill  it  to  within  three  inches  of  the  top  with  well-wiped 
apples  of  any  sort  you  may  have,  but  it  is  best  they 
should  be  all  of  the  same  sort,  in  order  to  cook  equally. 
Neither  peel  them  nor  remove  the  stalks.  Pour  over  them, 
so  as  to  cover  them  completely,  a mixture  of  treacle  or 
brown  sugar  and  water.  If  the  apples  are  windfalls,  you 
may  allow  a little  extra  sweetening.  It  will  be  an  im- 
provement if  you  can  put  here  and  there  amongst  them 
some  pieces  of  orange  or  lemon-peel,  and  a few  cloves. 
Cover  the  pot  with  a lid,  or  with  doubled  brown  paper 
tied  over  it  with  string.  Set  it  to  pass  the  night  in  a 
spent  baker’s  oven.  If  the  oven  is  too  hot,  the  liquid  in 
the  pot  will  boil  over  or  evaporate,  and  the  apples  be 
dried  up  or  burnt. 

Baked  Apples. — Take  a flat,  earthen  dish,  on  this 
place,  so  close  as  just  not  to  touch  each  other,  a layer 
of  apples  which  have  received  no  other  preparation 
than  careful  wiping.  Set  them  in  a gentle  oven,  in 
which  they  must  be  watched  from  first  to  last  in  order 
to  cook  them  as  slowly  as  possible,  and  prevent  their 
bursting  more  than  can  be  avoided.  Much  will  depend 
upon  the  oven,  something  on  the  kind  of  apple.  Serve, 
after  cooling,  on  the  same  dish  on  which  they  were 
baked. 

Baked  Apples. — Proceed  as  above,  using  a silver  or  a 
plated  dish  instead  of  an  earthen  one.  When  cold, 
sprinkle  over  them,  for  show,  a slight  dusting  of  finely- 
powdered  lump  sugar. 

Stewed  Apples. — Take  a large  shallow  stew-pan  that  will 
hold  six  or  eight  apples,  enough,  in  short,  to  make  a dish. 
Peel  the  apples  and  take  out  the  cores  with  a scoop,  leaving 
the  fruit  whole.  Pour  a film  of  water  over  the  bottom  of 
the  stew-pan  to  prevent  sticking  and  burning,  then  place 
the  apples  in  it  side  by  side  in  a single  layer  as  closely  as 
they  will  pack,  drop  in  lump  sugar  to  give  the  degree  of 
sweetness  liked,  a few  cloves,  the  rind  of  a lemon,  and  the 
juice  of  the  same.  Pour  in  enough  water  to  cover  them. 
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stew  till  tender  on  a gentle  fire,  but  not  one  minute  longer. 
Take  them  out  one  by  one,  with  a large  spoon,  without 
breaking  them,  and  arrange  them  in  the  dish  in  which 
they  are  to  appear.  Let  the  juice  boil  a few  minutes 
longer,  to  reduce  it,  remove  the  lemon-peel  and  cloves  ; 
when  almost  cold  pour  it  over  the  apples.  Added  hot  it 
might  crack  the  dish  if  of  glass  or  china.  Invalids  find 
apples  so  stewed  much  more  tempting  than  if  mashed  to 
a Jam. 

Dried  Normandy  Pippins— K convenient  resource  in 
invalid  cookery,  because  they  store  well,  and  are  to  be  had 
when  apples  with  their  skins  whole  are  not.  These,  to 
turn  out  good,  should  be  previously  steeped  in  tepid  water — 
if  all  night  so  much  the  better,  if  not,  several  hours.  The 
time  they  take  to  stew  will  much  depend  on  the  length  of 
their  steeping.  For  stewing  use  the  water  in  which  they 
have  been  steeped,  with  the  addition  of  more  if  necessary. 
.Season,  flavour,  and  serve  as  in  the  preceding  recipe 
for  stewed  apples,  applying  the  fire  heat  with  even  greater 
gentleness. 

Dried  Apples  {not  Normandy  Pippins). — The  kind 
most  in  use  for  this  preparation  (for  which  Norwich  has 
long  been  celebrated)  is  the  Norfolk  biffin  {bean  _fin),  a 
very  late,  hard-fleshed  apple.  Drying  apples  in  this  way 
is  a work  of  patience,  and  is  a specialty  with  certain 
confectioners.  The  apples,  by  pressure  between  weighted 
boards  and  the  slow  but  long-continued  application  of 
heat,  become  perfectly  circular  cakes  of  dark  brown  flesh, 
enclosed  in  an  unbroken  skin. 

Apple  Jam. — Peel,  core,  and  quarter  apples  ; flavour  as 
above  ; put  them  into  a stew-pan  with  enough  water  to  keep 
them  from  burning,  continue  stirring  and  mashing  with  a 
fork  until  the  whole  mass  is  reduced  to  a smooth  pulp.  You 
may  then  either  stop  and  put  the  jam  into  pots  for  pre- 
sent use — indeed,  this  is  never  intended  for  keeping — or, 
by  slow  evaporation,  you  may  bring  it  to  such  a thickness 
that,  put  into  shapes,  it  will  stiffen  when  cold  and  so  turn 
out  an  apple  cheese. 

Apple  Jelly. — Peel,  quarter,  and  cut  up  into  small 
pieces  a quantity  of  pippin  apples.  Put  them  in  a stew- 
pan  with  a teacupful  of  water.  When  cooked  to  a mash 
put  them  in  ajelly-bag,  and  let  them  drain  all  night  ; they 
must  not  be  squeezed.  Next  morning  put  the  juice  in  a 
saucepan,  taking  care  not  to  put  the  sediment  into  it,  in 
order  that  the  apple  juice  may  remain  clear  ; put  in  suffi- 
cient sugar  to  bring  it  to  the  sweetness  of  currant  jelly. 
Boil  until  it  will  jelly  when  cold,  and  put  away  in  pots  or 
glasses. 

Orange  Apple  Jelly  {Excellent). — When  the  apple 
juice,  as  above,  is  put  into  the  saucepan  to  be  boiled 
down  with  the  sugar,  throw  in  slices  of  orange  with  the 
peel  on,  and  the  pips  removed  ; let  all  cook  together.  On 
potting  it  off  let  each  pot  of  jelly  contain  a slice  or  two  of 
orange.  Both  of  the  above  are  delicate  sweet  relishes  to 
eat  with  bread. 

Blackberry  Jam. — For  people  living  in  the  country  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  woods,  although  the  fruit  varies  in 
abundance  with  the  year,  blackbeiTy  jam  will  be  one  of 
the  cheapest.  Its  flatness  and  insipidity  may  be  relieved 
by  the  mixture  with  it  of  a portion  of  apples,  which  will 
raise  it  to  the  rank  of  a second-rate  jam.  Any  brisk- 
flavoured  apple  will  do,  but  the  Wellington  or  Dumelow’s 
seedling  is  particularly  recommended  for  the  purpose. 
Several  jams  and  preserves  are  the  better  for  being 
mixed,  and  the  mixture  often  assumes  quite  a character 
of  its  own.  Thus  apple  and  orange  jelly  (just  given)  is 
an  excellent  compound ; rhubarb  and  strawberry  jam 
also  combine  advantageously. 

Strawberry  Jam. — With  jams  and  other  fruit  preserves, 
exactly  as  with  wines,  there  arc  good,  indifferent,  and 
bad  years.  In  a cold,  wet,  and  sunless  summer,  it  is 
difficult  to  make  jams  with  the  real  perfume,  although 
they  may  be  made  to  keep  by  longer  boiling,  and  an 


extra  allowance  of  sugar.  On  the  other  hand,  in  fine 
summers,  although  it  is  false  economy  to  diminish  the 
prescribed  allowance  of  sugar,  the  high  flavour  and  firm- 
ness of  the  jam  will  testify  to  the  influence  of  the  genial 
season.  In  all  cases  the  fruit  should  be  gathered  after 
one,  two,  or  three  dry  days  ; never  after  a spell  of  rain. 
Over-ripe  fruit  is  as  much  to  be  avoided  as  under-ripe. 
The  former  is  vapid,  has  lost  its  flavour,  and  is  often 
tainted  with  bitterness  and  the  elements  of  decay.  Gather 
your  strawberries  on  a sunshiny  afternoon,  handle  them 
gently,  pick  only  handsome,  well-ripened  specimens,  and 
do  not  commit  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  “ any  fruit 
is  good  enough  for  jam.”  Pick  them  from  the  stalks  with 
equal  care,  the  object  being  that  the  preserved  straw- 
berries shall  remain  whole.  In  this  state  they  will  be 
much  more  sightly  in  sweet  omelettes,  lay  tarts,  with 
creams,  &c.  Weigh  your  strawberries,  and  for  every 
pound  of  fruit  allow  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  lump 
sugar,  well  broken  up  into  small  pieces  or  coarse  powder. 
Put  a layer  of  strawberries  at  the  bottom  of  your  stew- 
pan,  then  a thin  layer  of  sugar,  then  more  strawberries  ; 
and  so  on  till  all  are  in  the  pan.  Set  it  on  a gentle  fire. 
Shake  and  stir  with  a spoon  to  prevent  burning,  taking 
care  not  to  break  the  fruit.  As  scum  rises,  remove  it  till 
there  is  no  more.  Let  the  jam  boil,  with  all  due  pre- 
caution, from  thirty  to  forty  minutes,  or  even  a little 
longer,  according  to  the  proportion  of  moisture  contained 
in  the  fruit,  and  requiring  to  be  driven  off  by  evaporation. 
When  you  judge  the  proper  consistency  to  be  attained, 
remove  the  stew-pan  from  the  fire,  and  let  its  contents 
stand  to  cool  a little  ; then  distribute  them  into  your 
jam-pots  or  glasses.  Carry  these  on  a tray  into  a cool, 
dry  store-room,  and  let  them  stand  all  night.  Next  day 
you  will  be  able  to  decide  whether  the  jam  is  in  a fit  state 
to  be  tied  down.  Sometimes  in  wet,  inclement  seasons, 
you  will  find  it  desirable  to  give  the  jam  a second  boiling 
to  insure  its  keeping.  If  all  is  right,  cut  circles  of  white 
paper  which  will  exactly  cover  the  surface  of  the  jam  in 
the  pots.  Steep  them  in  brandy,  and  apply  them 
to  it.  Then  tie  down  with  doubled  or  trebled  paper  and 
Siring,  and  write  on  the  top  the  name  of  the  jam  and  the 
date  of  the  year.  Store  the  pots  in  a dry  closet,  to  avoid 
mouldiness,  and  in  a cool  one  to  prevent  fermentation. 

Raspberry  Jam. — Take  the  same  proportions  of  fruit 
and  sugar,  and  observe  the  same  precautions  as  in  gather- 
ing, except  that,  as  the  fruit  cannot  be  kept  whole,  this 
jam  being  really  a jam,  small  and  imperfectly-shaped 
fruit,  if  good  in  every  other  respect,  may  be  employed. 
Then  proceed,  finish  off,  and  store  exactly  as  with  straw- 
berry jam. 

Ripe  Gooseberry  Jam  may  be  made  either  with  the  red, 
yellow,  or  white  varieties  of  the  fruit,  but  separately, 
unless  a medley  is  wished  for.  Thick-skinned  varieties 
are  good,  for  the  same  reason  that  citrons  are  preferable 
to  lemons  for  supplying  candied  peel.  Wet  weather  is,  if 
possible,  even  more  unpropitious  for  gooseberry  jam  than 
for  the  preceding.  Reject  all  cracked  fruits,  they  are  insipid 
and  worthless.  Remove  the  withered  flower  at  the  top  of 
each,  and  the  stalk  at  the  bottom  with  a small,  sharp  pair 
of  scissors.  If  you  attempt  to  do  it  with  your  thumb  and 
finger  nails,  you  will  in  many  cases  tear  the  skin  of  the  fruit. 
Weigh  the  fruit,  and  for  each  pound  allow  an  equal  weight 
(a  pound)  of  broken  lump  sugar.  Then  proceed  as  with 
strawberry  jam.  You  cannot  keep  the  fruit  whole — i.e.,  you 
cannot  prevent  the  skins  from  bursting ; nor  is  it  desirable 
that  you  should,  because  too  large_a  proportion  of  water 
enters  into  their  contents,  and  a great  part  of  this  must  be 
evaporated.  But  break  the  skins  as  little  as  may  be,  then 
finish  off  as  before.  Gooseberry  jam,  properly  prepared, 
keeps  well.  We  have  found  some  four  years  old  as  good 
as  on  the  day  when  it  was  made. 

Black  Currant  Jam. — Exactly  as  above.  If  you  have 
the  patience,  cut  off  the  withered  flowers  and  stalks,  which 
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i.3  a great  improvement.  Black  currant  jam  eats  well  in  a 
rolled  pudding ; it  is  also  useful  to  mix  with  water,  as 
a cooling  drink  for  invalids.  Red  and  white  currants  are 
not  often  made  into  jam,  but  are  rather  reserved  for  jelly- 
making. Some  people,  however,  have  a preference  for 
red  currant  jam,  as  there  is  a pleasant  acid  in  the  flavour 
of  it ; others,  again,  mix  equal  quantities  of  red  currants 
and  raspberries. 

Apricot  Jam. — The  apricots  should  be  ripe  enough  to 
halve  with  your  fingers.  Crack  the  stones  and  blanch 
the  kernels  in  boiling  water.  Allow  equal  weights  of 
sugar  and  fruit.  In  the  stew-pan  add  the  blanched 
kernels  to  the  fruit,  and  proceed  as  before. 

Greengage  and  Plum  yn'w.— Wipe  the  fruit,  weigh  it, 
set  it  on  the  fire  in  a stew-pan  covered  with  a lid,  taking 
the  usual  precautions  to  avoid  burning.  When  soft 
enough,  crush  the  fruit  with  a spoon,  and  remove  the 
kernels.  Then  add  the  sugar  ; three-quarters  of  a pound 
to  each  pound  of  fruit  will  do,  but  a pound  is  better.  Let 
it  boil  slowly  for  forty  minutes.  If  sufficient  moisture  is  not 
driven  off,  all  plum  jams  are  apt  to  ferment.  You  may 
blanch  the  kernels  of  the  plums,  and  incorporate  them 
with  some  of  the  jam,  on  whose  paper  covers  it  will  be 
found  advisable  to  note  the  addition. 

Quince  Marmalade. — The  strong  odour  emitted  by 
quinces  is  a sign  of  their  being  fit  for  use.  Peel,  quarter, 
and  core  them,  but  save  the  pips.  Put  the  quinces  and 
their  pips  into  a stew-pan,  with  a little  less  lump  sugar 
than  is  directed  for  the  preceding  preserves,  and  just 
enough  water  to  keep  them  from  burning.  As  the  sugar 
dissolves  and  the  liquor  boils,  continue  stirring  the  whole 
mass.  When  the  fruit  becomes  tender  break  and  mash 
it  with  a spoon.  In  about  an  hour  it  will  be  done  enough. 
It  may  then  be  turned  out  into  preserve-jars.  The  next 
morning  it  ought  to  be  perfectly  stiff,  from  the  strong 
mucilage  of  the  pips  being  thoroughly  incorporated  with 
it.  Tied  down  in  the  usual  way,  it  will  keep  good  for  a 
long  time. 

Damson  or  Bullace  Cheese. — Let  the  fruit  be  quite  ripe 
and  sound,  and  any  that  is  at  all  damaged  must  be  care- 
fully picked  out.  For  every  pound  of  fruit  set  aside  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar.  Put  the  fruit,  without  water, 
into  a deep  stone  jar.  Set  the  jar,  nearly  up  to  the  neck, 
in  a vessel  of  boiling  water,  after  tying  double  paper  over 
the  top  to  keep  out  the  steam.  Or  you  may  set  it  in  a 
very  slow  oven.  When  the  fruit  is  tender  pour  it  into  a 
bowl ; remove  the  stones  with  a fork,  but  leave  the  skins. 
Then  pour  all  into  a stew-pan.  Add  the  sugar,  and  boil, 
with  care  not  to  burn,  until  the  whole  is  reduced  to  a 
thick  pulp.  The  time  required  depends  on  circumstances. 

'A  dessert-spoonful  set  out  of  doors  to  cool,  will  tell  you  if 
your  cheese  is  stiff  enough  ; if  not,  it  must  be  boiled  a 
little  longer.  When  done  put  it  into  small  shapes  or 
moulds,  in  which  it  may  be  kept  until  wanted  to  be  turned 
out,  to  appear  at  luncheon  or  dessert. 

Currant  Jelly. — Jellies  from  currants  (red,  black,  or 
white)  are  all  prepared  in  the  same  way.  Strip  the 
currants  from  the  stalks,  and  for  every  pound  of  fruit  set 
aside  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  sugar.  Some  cooks  allow 
as  much  as  a pound  of  sugar  to  a pound  of  fruit  or  a pint 
of  juice.  Or,  after  the  juice  is  extracted,  you  may  allow 
three-quarters  of  a pound  of  sugar  to  every  pint  of  juice. 
Put  the  stripped  currants  into  a-  stew-pan,  and  let  them 
boil  for  twenty  minutes.  The  juice  from  red  and  black 
currants  can  then  be  squeezed  through  a cloth ; that  from 
white  currants  had  better  only  drain,  with  very  gentle 
pressure,  to  keep  it  clear.  Return  the  juice  to  the  stew- 
pan,  add  the  sugar,  boil  up  and  skim.  After  cooling  a 
little,  your  jelly  will  be  ready  to  pour  off  into  jars  or 
glasses.  The  sugar  is  added  to  the  juice,  because  it  is 
clear  that  by  boiling  it  with  the  frjiit  you  lose  all  which 
remains  adhering  to  the  skins  and  pips  of  the  currants 
when  the  juice  is  strained  away. 


SERVANTS  OF  THE  HOUSE.— IV. 

THE  HOUSEMAID. 

In  many  English  households  two  servants  only  are  kept 
— cook  and  housemaid — a small  domestic  staff,  but  one 
capable,  under  able  supervision,  of  getting  through  a con- 
siderable amount  of  work.  In  order  to  effect  this,  it  is 
necessary  that  each  servant  should  be  efficient  in  her 
duties,  and  that  a regular  plan  of  household  labour  be 
laid  down,  by  which,  instead  of  impeding  each  other’s 
progress,  mutual  help  may  be  rendered  to  facilitate  a 
thorough  dispatch  of  work.  As  a general  rule,  however, 
the  less  a cook  has  to  do  out  of  her  kitchen  the  better 
will  she  be  enabled  to  cook,  and  the  more  time  a house- 
maid bestows  on  house  cleaning,  the  greater  will  be  the 
comfort  of  the  family.  Dusty  furniture  and  a close 
atmosphere  are  evils  which  are  apt  to  generate  ailments 
in  establishments  where  sufficient  domestic  labour  can- 
not be  afforded.  Ailments  of  the  kind  should  have  no 
existence  where  sufficient  servants  are  employed  to  keep 
every  part  of  a house  clean  and  wholesome. 

One  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  better  discharge  of 
housemaids’  work  than  generally  obtains  is,  not  only 
the  notion  on  the  part  of  the  servant  herself,  that  her 
duties  are  of  a semi-laborious  nature,  but  the  too  ready 
acquiescence  in  this  view  by  employers.  Many  ladies, 
when  engaging  a housemaid,  hold  out  the  “ lightness 
of  the  work"  as  an  inducement  to  get  the  place  filled. 
Consequently,  no  sphere  of  domestic  service  is  so  crowded 
with  young  women  in  delicate  health  as  that  of  the 
housemaid.  Good  health  is,  nevertheless,  indispensable 
to  the  fit  discharge  of  all  kinds  of  labour. 

A housemaid’s  place  is  no  sinecure  if  properly  filled. 
Early  rising  is  indispensable;  much  physical  strength  is 
required  for  scrubbing,  carrying  trays,  and  answering 
bells,  and  if,  as  it  often  happens,  there  are  children  and 
invalids  in  the  family,  her  powers  of  patience  are  con- 
siderably tried. 

A good  constitution  and  a willing  disposition  are 
amongst  the  principal  qualities  to  seek  in  a housemaid, 
to  which  may  be  added  a quiet,  pleasing  manner  and 
cleanly  appearance. 

A housemaid’s  dress  is  of  some  importance.  When 
engaged  in  her  morning  work,  washable  materials  are  the 
best ; a wide  holland  apron  should  always  be  worn  over 
one  of  white  material  whenever  house-cleaning  is  going 
on.  If  the  servant  be  required  to  appear  at  the  front 
door,  or  wait  upon  the  family  whilst  at  dirty  work,  by 
casting  aside  the  outer  apron  she  is  able  to  appear  at  a 
moment’s  notice  in  a presentable  manner.  For  afternoon 
wear  in  the  winter,  very  dark  or  black  French  twill  dresses 
are  suitable,  inexpensive,  and  easily  washed.  In  the 
summer  light  cotton  materials  look  best.  At  all  seasons 
a neat  white  crochet  cap  is  the  best  head-gear.  Thick 
boots,  especially  with  nails,  are  destructive  to  stair  carpets, 
and  should  on  no  account  be  worn  in  the  house.  House- 
maid’s gloves  should  be  found  by  the  mistress  of  the 
house. 

As  the  duties  of  a housemaid  are  very  numerous,  and 
liable  to  vary  in  different  households,  it  is  advisable  in 
this  place  to  explain  only  those  which  are  of  general 
application. 

A good  housemaid  will  rise  at  six,  and  have  her  grates 
cleaned  and  rooms  swept  by  seven.  She  will  then  go  up- 
stairs, wash  her  hands,  and  make  herself  tidy  for  taking 
to  the  bedroom  hot  water  if  required  to  do  so.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  dust  will  have  settled,  and  the  rooms 
will  be  ready  on  her  return  to  be  finished  by  eight.  By 
nine  o’clock  breakfast  ought  to  be  cleared  away  and  the 
housemaid  ready  to  strip  the  beds,  empty  slops,  and  set 
the  bedrooms  in  order.  By  eleven  o’clock  the  up-stairs 
work  ought  to  be  done,  unless  extra  cleaning  is  in  question. 
Washing  up  china  and  glass,  dusting  the  drawing-room. 
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and  other  light  labour  of  the  kind  may  take  till  twelve  or 
one  o’clock,  by  which  time  a housemaid  ought  to  be 
dressed  for  the  day,  fit  to  answer  the  door,  wait  on  the 
family,  and  do  needlework.  Any  work  required  of  the 
servant  after  mid-day  should  be  of  a nature  not  to  soil 
her  garments.  At  dusk,  it  is  a housemaid’s  place  to  close 
all  the  windows  at  the  upper  part  of  the  house.  Before 
going  to  bed  she  has  to  turn  down  all  the  beds  of  the 
family,  replenish  ewers  and  water  bottles,  empty  slops, 
and  put  everything  in  its  place.  If  she  has  the  charge 
of  the  plate-basket  she  carries  it  to  the  master’s  room, 
together  with  hot  water.  Considerate  employers  will 
dispense  with  a housemaid’s  attendance  by  ten  o’clock, 
bearing  in  mind  her  morning  duties. 

The  usual  plan  of  housemaid’s  work,  when  no  washing 
is  done  at  home,  is  to  clean  the  drawing-room  thoroughly 
on  Mondays,  and  one  or  two  other  rooms,  according  to 
their  size,  on  each  successive  day  during  the  week. 
Saturday  should  be  a tolerably  clear  day  from  house- 
cleaning, beyond  general  dusting  and  setting  in  order  for 
Sunday,  cleaning  plate,  airing  clean  linen  from  the  wash, 
&c.  Any  spare  time  left  beyond  these  duties  is  generally 
allowed  the  housemaid  for  repairing  or  making  her  own 
clothes.  If  washing  is  done  at  home,  the  household 
work  must  necessarily  be  delayed  in  its  course. 

The  following  directions  are  written  for  the  guidance  of 
housemaids. 

Sweeping  and  Dusting. — Before  sweeping  a room  re- 
move all  light  articles  of  furniture  out  of  the  way,  and 
cover  up  those  which  would  be  spoiled  by  dust.  Draw 
back  the  window-curtains  and  pin  them  up  as  high  as  you 
can  reach.  Open  the  windows  a few  inches  top  and 
bottom,  and  shut  the  door.  Turn  the  front  of  picture- 
frames  to  the  wall,  hang  a sweeping-sheet  over  looking- 
glass  frames,  mirrors,  &c.  Then  sprinkle  tea-leaves, 
drained,  but  not  dry,  all  over  the  carpet,  especially  in  the 
corners.  Sweep  all  carpets  the  way  of  the  pile,  whether  it 
be  in  one  direction  or  in  another.  If  the  fireplace  is  in 
use,  all  the  ashes  should  be  removed  from  the  grate  before 
sweeping  the  carpet.  Whilst  the  dust  settles,  clean  the 
grate.  Having  done  so,  tic  a soft  clean  cloth  over  a hair 
broom  and  sweep  the  cornice  and  ceiling,  also  the  walls. 
A turk’s-head  broom  answers  better  for  this  purpose,  if 
you  have  one.  In  like  manner  sweep  the  curtain-poles, 
hangings,  &c.  In  the  absence  of  tea-leaves,  some  pieces 
of  coarse  brown  paper,  moistened  with  clean  water,  will 
answer  the  purpose.  Without  something  of  the  kind  you 
simply  drive  the  dust  from  one  part  of  the  room  to 
another. 

Dusting. — Remove  all  articles  from  the  place  to  be 
dusted,  and  do  not  wipe  round  them.  Put  everything  back 
in  its  place.  Use  a paintePs  brush  for  dusting  skirtings, 
and  wipe  glass  and  china  ornaments  with  a fine  soft  cloth. 
White  dusters  are  best  for  chintz  furniture.  A small 
feather  broom  should  be  used  for  raised  china  and  gilt 
work.  Never  wipe  picture  frames  with  a duster.  Carved 
woodwork  should  be  dusted  with  a short-haired  furniture 
brush,  which  likewise  polishes.  Pianoforte  keys  should 
be  dusted  with  an  old  silk  pocket-handkerchief,  kept  for 
the  purpose. 

Scrubbing.  — Neglected  boards  will  not  come  clean 
without  e.xtra  pains.  If  of  a very  bad  colour  a mi.xture  of 
three  parts  of  powdered  pipeclay  with  one  of  chloride  of 
lime,  about  the  thickness  of  cream,  will  be  useful.  This 
should  be  laid  on  to  dry  in  some  time  before  scrubbing. 
Or  some  white  sand  laid  on  the  brush  when  scrubbing 
will  remove  the  dirt.  Grease  will  only  yield  to  fuller’s 
earth  spread  on  the  spots  tor  several  hours.  Well  kept 
boards,  especially  in  country  houses,  require  nothing  but 
cold  water.  Soap  and  soda  in  hot  water  make  boards 
black.  In  scrubbing,  only  arm’s  length  should  be  wetted 
at  the  time,  taking  care  that  the  flannel  is  wrung  each 
time  dry  of  the  soiled  water.  Good  bass  scrubbing- 


brushes  are  more  cleansing  than  those  of  hair.  Vul- 
canised india-rubber  scrubbing-brushes  are  the  best  of  all, 
but  are  rather  expensive  at  the  first  outlay. 

To  clean  G?'ates. — It  is  a good  plan  to  cover  new  grates 
with  a coating  of  copal  varnish  lightly  ; polishing  after- 
wards with  a black-lead  brush  will  keep  them  in  good 
condition  with  very  little  trouble.  Once  a year  the  varnish 
may  be  renewed,  and  the  saving  will  be  found  considerable, 
both  in  black-lead  and  labour.  Neglected  grates  are 
troublesome  to  restore.  The  only  effectual  way  is  to  scrub 
off  all  the  accumulation  of  dust  and  grease  with  a hard 
brush  and  soft  soap.  Afterwards  go  over  them  with  some 
Brunswick  black,  to  be  had  at  most  oil-shops.  They  will 
only  require  dusting  afterwards  for  some  time.  Bright 
polished  steel,  if  neglected,  may  be  improved  by  mixing 
sweet  oil  to  the  thickness  of  cream  with  fine  emery  knife- 
powder.  Cover  the  steel  with  this  mixture,  and,  when  dry, 
rub  it  off  with  a leather  dipped  in  the  same  powder.  For 
coarse  bright  metal  a mixture  of  a little  fine  brick-dust 
with  the  knife  powder  and  oil  will  answer.  Burnished 
fire-irons  and  mouldings  should  never  be  touched  with 
emery  or  sand-paper.  If  spotted  with  rust,  the  best  plan 
is  to  get  a “ buff” — i.e.,  a thick  piece  of  soft  leather 
fastened  on  a stick — as  sold  at  tool  warehouses.  Dip 
the  buff  into  a little  oil,  and  afterwards  into  fine  crocus 
powder,  and  rub  the  rusty  places  till  they  become  bright. 

To  clean  Brass  and  Copper. — A mixture  of  oil  and 
rotten-stone,  applied  with  a piece  of  leather  and  after- 
wards rubbed  bright,  will  give  a good  polish. 

Ormolu  articles  should  be  washed  with  plain  soap  and 
water,  and  polished  with  a wash  leather. 

Lacqtcercd  Work  the  same.  All  acids  and  soda  are 
liable  to  destroy  lacquer. 

To  clean  Marble. — Ordinary  cleansing  of  marble  may 
be  done  by  simply  washing  the  surface  with  warm  soap 
and  water,  polishing  afterwards  with  a fine  dry  cloth  or 
leather.  Stained  and  much  soiled  marble  may  be  much 
improved  by  boiling  equal  parts  of  soft  soap  and  powdered 
whitening,  say  four  ounces  of  each  with  one  ounce  of 
soda.  When  thoroughly  blended,  lay  the  mixture  on 
whilst  hot,  and  let  it  remain  for  a day  or  so.  Afterwards 
wash  off  with  clean  water,  and  dry  with  a leather.  Grease 
stains  may  sometimes  be  removed  by  applying  fuller’s 
earth  in  the  usual  manner. 

To  wash  Glass. — Cold  water,  in  which  a small  quantity 
of  soda  has  been  dissolved,  is  the  best  mode  of  washing 
tumblers,  wine  glasses,  &c.  They  should  afterwards  be 
turned  down  to  drain,  and  then  be  polished  with  a soft, 
dry  cloth.  The  same  plan  applies  to  chandelier  glasses. 
If  the  dust  is  much  worked  into  ground  glass,  a soft  nail- 
brush should  be  used,  polishing  afterwards  with  a wash 
leather.  Decanters  are  best  cleaned  with  tea-leaves  or 
pieces  of  brown  paper  saturated  with  water.  Potato 
parings,  sometimes  recommended,  may  scratch  the  glass. 
A wash-leather  is  the  best  thing  for  washing  and  drying 
looking-glasses.  Powdered  blue  and  whitening  if  used 
are  apt  to  get  into  the  mouldings,  and  prove  troublesome 
to  remove. 

To  clean  Oil-cloth. — Sitting-rooms  are  now  frequently 
bordered  with  oil-cloth,  and  consequently  the  cleaning 
falls  to  the  housemaid.  Scrubbing  oil-cloth  with  soda  and 
soap  is  a destructive  process,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for 
doing  so,  if  ordinary  care  be  used  to  keep  the  oil-cloth 
clean  by  daily  sweeping  and  dusting.  If  any  spots  appear 
they  are  easily  removed  by  rubbing  with  a little  oil  laid 
on  with  flannel.  When  it  is  necessary  to  wash  oil-cloth 
it  should  be  gone  over  with  a flannel  moistened  with  milk. 
If  the  latter  is  not  easily  to  be  had,  a small  quantity  of 
olive  oil  added  to  weak  table-beer  will  answer.  This 
should  be  rubbed  in  with  a flannel,  a small  space  at  a 
time,  and  dried  with  a wash  leather. 

To  clean  Paint. — There  is  one  description  of  paint 
which  a housemaid  should  be  careful  not  to  clean.  This 
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\s  \s  texmtdjlaked paint.  None  but  glaziers  should 
be  expected  to  do  this  work,  as  it  requires  special  treat- 
ment. Soda  ought  never  to  be  used  for  paint  cleaning, 
and  very  little  soap.  Paint  is  best  dried  with  a leather,  as 
I the  latter  polishes  as  well  as  dries.  Grease  spots  on 
I paint  may  be  easily  removed  by  dipping  the  flannel  into 
j a little  finely  powdered  gilders’  whitening  worked  into  a 
j paste  with  water.  The  parts  only  which  are  soiled  should 
1 be  touched  with  the  whitening,  but  if  the  white  surface  of 
I the  paint  is  very  dirty  the  mixture  may  be  applied  all 
ji  over,  wetting  only  as  much  as  can  be  dried  off  at  a time, 
j By  this  means  the  finest  paint  may  be  preserved  in 
I beauty  for  a very  long  time.  Varnished  paint  should  only 
I be  washed  occasionally  with  plain  cold  water,  applied  and 
I dried  with  a wash  leather. 

I To  Clean  Paper-hangings. — A split  stale  loaf  rubbed 
i over  the  walls  with  a circular  movement  is  the  cheapest 
j and  best  plan. 

J The  above  are  some  of  the  chief  daily  duties  of  a house- 
j maid.  Directions  for  other  portions  of  her  work,  sometimes 
I performed  by  the  parlour-maid,  page,  and  laundry-maid, 
I will  be  considered  in  subsequent  chapters. 

I 

I - 

J 

COURT  MANUAL.— II. 

THE  ROYAL  FAMILY. 

The  details  respecting  the  reigning  Sovereign  of  this 
country  are  naturally  followed  by  some  account  of  the 
Royal  Family,  and  here  the  children  of  the  monarch 
occupy  the  first  place.  Foremost  among  these  is 

The  Prhice  of  Wales. — The  eldest  son  and  heir  of  the 
Sovereign  is  at  his  birth  Duke  of  Cornwall,  and  is  forth- 
with entitled  to  all  the  revenues  and  rights  of  his  Duchy. 
He  is  also  born  Duke  of  Rothsay,  and  Seneschal  of  Scot- 
land, but  other  titles,  such  as  Earl  of  Chester,  Prince  of 
‘ Wales,  &c.,  are  afterwards  conferred  upon  him  by  royal 
patent.  That  the  title  may  be  granted  to  one  who  is  not 
the  son  of  a king,  but  who  is,  nevertheless,  heir  to  the 
crown,  is  shown  by  the  example  of  George  III.,  whose 
father,  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  died  in  1751,  where- 
upon George  was  created  Prince  of  Wales  and  Earl  of 
Chester.  Since  the  time  of  James  I.  the  proper  title 
of  the  eldest  son  and  heir-apparent  has  been  Prince  of 
Great  Britain,  though  he  is  usually  styled  Prince  of  Wales, 
a title  derived  by  transfer  from  the  Princes  of  Wales. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  is,  next  to  the  Sovereign,  chief  in 
this  realm,  although  still  a subject.  His  safety,  and  that 
of  his  wife,  are  guarded  by  special  enactments,  and  he 
i enjoys  peculiar  privileges  ; for  instance,  he  sits  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  Sovereign  in  all  solemn  assemblies  of 
, state  and  honour,  and  he  may  retain  and  qualify  as  many 
chaplains  as  he  will.  At  a coronation  he  wears  a mantle 
doubled  below  the  elbow  with  ermine,  spotted  diamond- 
I wise  ; and  in  Parliament  his  robe  is  adorned  with  five 
bars  of  ermine,  a gold  lace  above  each  bar.  He  has  a 
!|  coronet  of  gold,  consisting  .of  crosses-patee  and  Jleur-de- 
ji  lys,  one  arch,  and  a ball  and  cross.  He  also  has  a plume 
i of  three  ostrich-feathers  with  a coronet,  beneath  which  is 
j ascroll  with  the  words  “ICH  DIEN”  (I  serve).  This  mark 
1 of  honour  is  traced  back  to  the  time  of  Edward  the 
I Black  Prince,  who  killed  the  King  of  Bohemia  at  the 
j Battle  of  Crecy,  and  took  from  him  a similar  plume  and 
: motto.  The  Prince  of  Wales  has  a place  in  the  House 
1 of  Peers,  and,  on  his  first  introduction,  is  received  with 
I much  ceremony ; he  also  takes  the  oaths  and  subscribes 
the  declaration.  His  wife  is  styled  Princess  of  Wales  ; 

I their  children  are  princes  and  princesses. 

■ The  Princess  Royal. — This  title  is  borne  by  the  eldest 

daughter  of  the  Sovereign.  She  is  the  only  one  of  the 
; princesses  who  is  heir  to  the  crown  in  default  of  male 
issue,  and  she  is,  therefore,  more  regarded  by  our  laws 
than  her  younger  sisters. 


The  Royal  Family  in  General. — The  younger  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  Sovereign,  and  other  branches  of  the 
royal  family,  have  precedence  of  peers  and  public  officers, 
ecclesiastical  and  civil.  Their  order  among  themselves 
is  determined  by  their  relationships  to  one  another.  The 
members  of  the  royal  family  are  princes  or  princesses, 
and  are  all  called  Royal  Highness.  The  sons,  brothers, 
and  uncles  of  the  Sovereign  are  Princes  of  the  Blood 
Royal ; and  the  daughters,  sisters,  and  aunts  are  Prin- 
cesses of  the  Blood  Royal ; all  these  have  their  distinc- 
tive coronets.  The  nephews,  nieces,  and  cousins  of  the 
Sovereign  are  called  Princes  and  Princesses  of  the  Blood 
(not  Blood  Royal).  A letter  to  a prince  or  princess  of 
the  Blood  Royal  is  addressed  “ To  His  (or  Her)  Royal 

Highness ; ” but  a letter  to  a Prince  or  Princess  of  the 

Blood  is  superscribed  “To  His  (or  Her)  Highness .” 

In  the  first  case  the  letter  commences  “Sir”  (or  “Madam”) 
and  concludes, 

“I  remain. 

With  the  greatest  respect, 

Sir, 

Your  Royal  Highness’  most  dutiful  and  most 
obedient,  humble  servant.” 

In  the  other  case  the  conclusion  is, 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be. 

With  great  respect. 

Sir, 

Your  Highness’  most  obedient  and  very  humble 
servant.” 

The  forms  for  the  wives  of  princes  are  similar. 

The  marriages  of  the  Royal  Family  are  regulated  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  12  Geo.  II.  c.  ii.  ; but  no  act  interferes 
with  the  free  choice  of  the  Sovereign.  The  chief  provi- 
sions of  the  law  are,  that  none  of  the  Royal  Family  under 
the  age  of  twenty-five  may  marry  without  the  consent  of 
the  Sovereign,  but  that  after  that  age  they  may,  under 
certain  conditions,  do  so. 

It  may  be  observed  that  no  one  who  is  not  a Protestant 
can  succeed  to  the  throne  of  these  realms.  By  the 
Articles  of  Union  the  Protestant  succession  of  the  House 
of  Hanover  is  a fundamental  part  of  our  constitution. 

THE  PEERAGE. 

Under  this  name  are  included  several  degrees  of  rank, 
some  of  them  very  ancient,  and  all  of  them  very  honour- 
able. The  word  is  used  as  a general  designation  for  the 
titled  nobility  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  properly 
denotes  their  equality.  There  are,  however,  several  de- 
grees of  rank,  viz.,  duke,  marquis,  earl,  viscount,  and 
baron  ; and,  not  unfrequently,  one  man  possesses  several 
of  these  titles.  The  House  of  Lords  consists  of  peers, 
and  includes  the  peers  of  England,  of  Great  Britain,  and 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  representative  peers  of  Ire- 
land] and  Scotland,  and  certain  bishops  and  archbishops 
— the  latter  being  the  lords  spiritual,  and  the  former  the 
lords  temporal.  The  titles  of  the  lords  temporal  are 
usually  hereditary,  but  not  always  ; and  some  of  the  titles 
which  belong  to  peers  are  titles  of  courtesy  only,  and  give 
no  right  to  a seat  with  the  peers  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Ladies  may  be  peeresses  in  their  own  right,  and  the  wives 
of  peers  bear  titles  corresponding  with  those  of  their 
husbands,  and  as  such  are  called  peeresses. 


GARDENING.— X. 

THE  VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 

The  chapters  hitherto  given  on  the  subject  of  gardening 
must  be  regarded  as  merely  preliminary.  We  shall  now 
take  up  in  order,  and  describe  in  detail,  the  three  great 
divisions  of  the  garden,  as  comprising  vegetables,  fruits, 
and  flowers.  Of  these  the  vegetables  claim  our  first  atten- 
tion, because  of  their  constant  use  as  articles  of  diet,  in 
which  respect  they  occupy  a more  prominent  position 
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than  fruits,  and  are  even  more  necessary  than  animal 

food.  . 1 . , 

We  shall  commence  with  the  formation  of  the  kitchen 
o-arden,  a topic  which  involves  a variety  of  considera- 
tions, among  others  the  situation,  exposure,  aspect,  extent, 
shelter,  shade,  soil,  water,  form,  &c.  1 he  situation  of 

a kitchen  garden  is  v^ery  important.  It  should  be  as  near 
the  dwelling-house  as  is  consistent  with  convenience.  If 
possible,  it  should  be  either  to  the  back  or  at  the  side  of 
the  house,  but  never  in  front,  as,  independent  of  its 
appearance,  the  necessary  garden  operations  would  be  at 
times  unpleasant.  It  frequently  happens  that  gardeners 
are  guided  by  circumstances  ; but,  if  possible,  low  situa- 
tions and  the  bottom  of  valleys  should  be  avoided,  as, 
in  the  first  instance,  there  is  a natural  sourness  in  the 
soil  that  cannot  be  removed  ; and,  in  the  second,  there  is 
liability  to  damps  and  fogs,  which  are  very  prejudicial  to 
plants,  in  spring  evenings,  by  moistening  the  young  tops, 
and  exposing  them  to  injuries  from  frosty  nights,  which 
often  succeed  them.  Neither  should  the  situation  be  so 
high  as  to  be  exposed  to  boisterous  winds,  which  are 
equally  hurtful ; but  a situation  between  these  extremes 
is  the  most  desirable. 

The  next  consideration  is  exposure.  The  garden  should 
not  be  surrounded  by  close  woods  or  plantations,  because 
a foul  stagnant  air  is  frequent  in  such  confined  situations, 
which  is  very  prejudicial  to  growing  plants,  but  should 
be  open  and  free,  to  admit  the  sun  and  air,  with  an 
inclination  of  the  ground  of  about  one  foot  in  thirty. 

The  aspect  is  another  consideration  of  great  import- 
ance in  the  laying  out  of  a garden  ; it  should  lie  to  the 
south-east  if  possible,  but  there  is  no  objection  to  its 
being  a point  or  two  more  to  the  east,  as  the  sun  will  still 
be  upon  it  soon  after  rising,  and  its  influence  will  increase 
re-gularly  as  the  day  advances,  which  will  be  found  to 
have  a very  beneficial  effect  in  dissolving  hoar-frost. 

When  the  sun  is  excluded  from  a garden  till  ten  or  eleven 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  then  darts  upon  it  with  all  its 
full  heat  derived  from  considerable  elevation,  the  aspect  is 
bad  ; the  powerful  rays  of  heat  melt  the  icy  particles  at 
once,  and,  acting  upon  the  moisture  thus  created,  scald  the 
tender  tops  of  the  most  delicate  plants  and  greatly  injure 
them.  The  covering  of  the  hoar-frost  is  otherwise  par- 
ticularly preservative  to  vegetables  from  frosty  winds. 

In  respect  to  the  extent  of  a garden,  but  little  can  be 
said,  depending  as  it  does  either  upon  the  demands  of 
the  family,  or  the  amount  of  land  actually  at  disposal 
for  the  purpose.  Few  gentlemen’s  gardens  in  the  country 
contain  less  than  three  roods,  and  sometimes  they  extend 
to  ten  or  twelve  acres.  The  farmer  and  cottager  have 
generally  small  portions  allotted  in  the  most  convenient 
part  or  corner  of  the  homestead,  in  which  they  grow  the 
most  common  kitchen  garden  crops,  as  potatoes,  turnips, 
carrots,  &c.  For  a family  of  four  persons  (exclusive  of 
servants)  a rood  is  about  enough,  and  so  on  in  proportion, 
allowing  it  to  be  larger  rather  than  too  small.  In  order 
to  bring  the  produce  of  the  soil  to  perfection,  the  garden 
should  be  sheltered  from  the  east,  north,  and  west 
winds  by  hills  and  rising  ground  ; but  these  should  be  at 
such  a distance  on  all  sides  as  not  to  prevent  the  sun’s 
rays  in  the  spring,  when  warmth  is  of  immense  value. 

In  the  nc.xt  place  the  soil  of  a garden  is  obviously  of 
the  greatest  moment.  This  should  be  a moderately  light 
mellow  loam,  and  if  mixed  with  silvery  grit  so  much  the 
better.  It  should  not  be  of  a binding  nature  in  summer, 
nor  retentive  of  an  undue  quantity  of  wet  in  winter,  but  of 
such  a texture  as  may  be  worked  at  any  season  of  the 
year.  The  soil  of  a garden  should  be  at  least  eighteen 
inches  deep;  l:>ut  if  it  be  two  feet  so  much  the  better,  for 
when  the  plants  arc  in  a state  of  maturity,  if  the  roots  of 
most  kinds  arc  minutely  traced,  they  will  be  found  to 
penetrate  into  the  earth  in  search  of  food  to  that  depth  or 
more,  providing  the  soil  be  of  such  a nature  as  to  admit 


them.  The  very  worst  soil  is  a heavy  clay,  and  the  next 
a light  loose  sand  ; a moderate  clay,  however,  is  preferable 
to  a very  light  soil,  though  not  so  pleasant  to  work,  yet 
the  former  may  be  made  good  garden  soil  with  a little 
trouble  and  expense,  but  the  latter  will  require  a good 
deal  of  both.  It  will  very  rarely  happen  that  the  soil  is 
exactly  suitable,  inasmuch  as  it  will  either  prove  too 
poor,  too  strong,  or  too  light,  and  in  either  case  it  must 
be  carefully  improved  without  delay ; in  the  performing  of 
which  our  readers  must  be  guided  by  its  nature,  so  as,  if 
possible,  to  render  it  subservient  to  most  general  purposes. 
Hence  our  duty  is  to  endeavour  to  hit  on  that  medium 
which  suits  the  generality  of  vegetables  grown  in  kitchen 
gardens.  If  the  bottom  or  subsoil  be  of  a wet,  cankering 
nature,  judicious  draining  (which  we  shall  describe  in  a 
future  paper)  is  the  most  eligible  means ; but  where  the 
soil  is  stubborn,  small  gravel,  sand,  coal  ashes,  lime,  and 
the  like,  are  very  appropriate  substances  to  be  applied, 
and  will,  if  carefully  and  well  worked  into  the  ground  by 
digging  in  the  winter  months,  or  indeed  at  all  times 
when  the  ground  is  not  in  crop,  soon  bring  it  to  a proper 
texture  for  most  purposes.  The  ground  should  be  laid  in 
ridges,  in  order  to  give  the  greatest  possible  extent  of 
surface  for  the  weather  to  act  upon.  Where  the  soil 
is  poor  sand  or  gravel,  clay  or  clayey  loam,  the  scourings 
of  ditches,  which  run  on  a clayey  subsoil,  pond-mud 
from  a similar  situation,  or  scrapings  of  roads  which  lie 
in  a clayey  district  will  be  found  great  improvers;  but 
all,  or  any  of  these,  are  of  little  use  unless  the  ground 
be  well  worked  and  pulverised,  which  is  of  itself  a very 
obvious  improvement,  and  which,  indeed,  is  applicable  to 
most  soils  in  proportion  to  their  adhesive  texture.  Even 
free  siliceous  soils  will,-  if  not  moved,  soon  become  too 
compact  for  the  admission  of  heat,  air,  and  rain,  and 
the  free  growth  of  the  tender  fibres  of  plants. 

Our  next  consideration  is  water.,  a copious  supply 
of  which  is  essential  to  a good  kitchen  garden,  it  being 
necessary  both  to  the  commencement  and  progress  of 
vegetation,  as  it  is,  so  to  speak,  the  vehicle  which  conveys 
to  vegetables  all  the  substances  useful  to  their  support, 
and  without  it  no  one  will  continue  to  vegetate ; and  if 
kept  long  without,  the  leaves  will  droop  and  assume  a 
withered  appearance  ; and  for  want  of  it  many  kitchen 
garden  crops  are  lost,  or  the  produce  is  of  very  inferior 
quality.  From  whatever  source  water  is  obtained,  it 
should  be  conducted  to,  and  reserved  in,  an  open  pond 
or  basin,  as  near  the  centre  of  the  garden  as  possible. 
The  best  plan,  however,  is  to  have  a square  tank 
built  in  the  ground  with  bricks,  which  if  compoed  over, 
will  last  for  years,  and  may  be  kept  constantly  filled 
from  a pump,  by  means  of  a sufficient  length  of  hose 
(fitted  to  the  spout)  to  reach  from  the  former  to  the  latter. 
Well  water,  recently  drawn,  is  very  improper  for  watering 
any  kind  of  vegetable  ; yet  if  it  has  stood  in  a pond  or 
basin  until  warmed  by  the  sun’s  rays  it  may  be  used  ; 
but  soft  or  rain  water  is  much  more  conducive  to  vege- 
tation. The  garden  should  be  situated  near  a river,  pond, 
or  brook,  if  possible,  from  which  the  water  may  be 
conducted  to  it  by  drains  or  pipes,  being  careful  to  lay 
them  low  enough  to  receive  the  water  in  the  driest  season, 
when  it  is  generally  most  wanted. 

Our  next  consideration  is  as  to  form,  and  none  to  our 
notion  is  more  proper  than  a square  or  a parallelogram ; 
but  we  decidedly  give  the  preference  to  the  former. 
Kitchen  gardens  are  mostly,  or  should  be,  bounded  by 
lines  of  walling,  the  chief  reason  for  which  is  for  the 
production  of  fruit,  as  a kitchen  garden  destined  solely 
for  the  production  of  vegetables  may  be  as  well  fenced  by 
hedges  as  walls,  and  indeed,  where  hedges  are  good,  they 
are  more  secure  from  trespassers.  In  laying  out  a kitchen 
garden  with  walls  the  principal  considerations  are  as  to 
height,  aspect,  construction,  and  materials,  all  of  which 
we  shall  take  into  consideration  in  a future  paper. 
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POINT  LACE 
WORK.— I. 

The  longer  we  live  in 
this  world  the  more  we 
find  that  there  is  indeed 
nothing  new  under  the 
sun,  and  each  successive 
day  only  brings  us  back 
to  the  works  and  devices 
of  our  ancestors. 

It  is  even  so  with  the 
employments,  or  rather 
amusements,  in  which 
ladies  spend  their  hours 
of  leisure  from  more  im- 
portant occupations ; and 
the  point  lace,  on  which 
so  much  time  was  spent 
in  days  when  it  was  used 
for  ecclesiastical  purposes, 
as  well  as  for  every  orna- 


lace braid,  some  fine 
linen  thread,  and  a large 
needle  (No.  6).  All  these 
can  be  procured  at  a 
Berlin  wool  shop.  The 
tracing  linen  must  be  cut 
about  half  an  inch  larger 
than  the  design,  and 
kept  quite  flat  and  very 
steady  while  the  pattern 
is  traced  off  with  pen  and 
ink  upon  it ; next,  a piece 
of  the  toile  cirie  should 
be  cut  to  the  same  size 
exactly,  and  the  linen 
with  the  design  closely 
tacked  to  it  all  round  the 
edge,  so  as  to  ensure  the 
flatness  and  firmness  of 
both. 

The  braid  employed 
may  be  of  two  kinds,  the 
plain,  with  an  open  edge, 
a,  or  one  with  a round 
opening  at  intervals  in  the 
centre,  b,  Fig.  3,  giving  a 


Fig-  3- 


Fig.  4- 


Fig.  I. 

mental  part  of  woman’s 
dress,  has  again  become 
a fashionable  pursuit, 
many  a female  finger 
being  now  busy  in  imi- 
tating, although  it  cannot 
excel,  the  handiwork  of 
those  long  since  gathered 
to  their  fathers. 

Innumerable  are  the 
uses  to  which  this  imita- 
tion of  the  old  point  lace 
may  be  made  serviceable 
in  a lady’s  dress,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  orna- 
mental articles  of  juve- 
nile apparel,  and  the 
adornment  of  furniture,  to 
which  it  may  be  applied. 

We  therefore  propose  to 
dedicate  a few  chapters  Fig. 

to  this  favourite  occu- 
pation, and,  to  commence  with,  we  present  an  effective 
but  simply  worked  pattern,  Fig.  2. 

The  materials  required  will  be  some  tracing  linen,  which 
can  be  purchased  at  a good  stationer’s,  some  toile  dree, 
green  on  one  side*  several  yards  (say  a dozen)  of  point 


more  decidedly  lace-like 
appearance  to  the  work. 
To  avoid  joining,  which 
is  very  important,  the 
braid  should  be  wound 
double  on  a card,  leaving 
the  two  ends  to  com- 
mence the  work  with  ; 
by  this  means  cutting 
is  avoided.  The  braid 
must  be  carefully  sewn 
on  with  middle-sized  reel 
cotton,  taking  the  stitches 
(of  which  there  should 
not  be  too  many)  quite 
through  both  linen  and 
toile  drd,  and  following 
the  design  in  all  its 
meanderings  as  exactly 
as  possible.  In  those 
parts  where  the  leaves 
are  pointed,  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  keep 
them  as  flat  as  pos- 
2.  sible  at  the  point,  and 

the  braid  should  be 
folded  and  kept  to  the  shape,  in  turning  it,  with  much 
nicety. 

When  the  whole  design  has  been  braided,  the  outside 
edge  of  the  braid  has  an  open  stitch  worked  into  it,  which 
we  will  call  the  “ open  over-cast,  ” and  it  is  thus  accom-^ 
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plished  ; — With  the  fine  linen  thread  the  needle  must  be 
passed  through  one  of  the  openings  in  the  edging  of  the 
braid,  as  if  for  over-casting,  but  the  stitch  must  not  be 
drawn  tighter  than  is  required  to  make  it  about  the  same 
size  as  the  edging  of  the  braid,  then  the  needle  being  passed 
through  the  single  part  of  the  stitch,  still  in  the  manner 
of  over-casting,  the  thread  is  drawn  tightly  and  fastens 
the  stitch  ; this  must  be  repeated  in  every  second  or  third 
loop  of  the  braid-edge,  and  forms  another  edging  upon  it, 
which  greatly  improves  the  work.  This  double  over-cast 
is  repeated  on  the  inside  of  the  braid,  and  each  leaf  and 
open  part  of  the  design  is  filled  up  with  a succession  of 
rows  of  this  stitch,  which  need  not,  however,  be  done  with 
great  preciseness  in  the  filling  up,  as  a slight  irregularity 
in  the  size  and  tightness  rather  adds  to  the  ge?iidne  ap- 
pearance of  the  point.  Care  must,  nevertheless,  be  taken 
that  the  work  be  close  enough  to  secure  the  braid  in  the 
pattern  traced,  as  this  will  be  found  of  great  importance 
when  the  threads  at  the  back  of  the  design  are  cut  away 
at  the  last.  The  details  of  the  work  are  shown  in  Fig.  i. 

With  this  open  over-cast  a great  deal  may  be  done 
towards  making  the  braid  lie  well  to  the  pattern  ; in  the 
curves,  for  instance — where  the  inner  edge  will  naturally 
be  slightly  fuller  than  the  outer,  or  vice  versa — by  omit- 
ting one  or  two  stitches  of  the  open-work,  in  one  case,  or 
putting  two  stitches  into  one,  in  the  other,  it  will  be  made 
right.  The  bars,  Fig.  4,  joining  the  various  parts  of  the 
design  are  done  when  all  the  filling  up  is  completed.  To 
make  them,  the  needle  with  the  fine  thread,  after  being 
darned  in  and  out  of  the  centre  of  the  braid,  to  make  the 
end  secure,  is  brought  out  at  the  edge  and  passed  across 
and  across  three  or  four  times  to  the  opposite  opening, 
and  upon  these  threads,  thus  made  up,  a close  plain  over- 
cast is  worked.  On  reaching  the  end  of  the  bar,  the 
thread  worked  with  may  be  fastened  off  in  the  braid,  or 
carefully  darned  along  it  until  the  next  bar  is  reached. 
In  those  parts  of  the  design  where  the  braid  on  the.  one 
side  comes  very  near  to  that  on  the  other,  it  will  not  be 
requisite  to  work  the  double  over-cast  on  the  inside  edge, 
but  the  two  inner  open  edges  of  the  braid  on  each  side 
may  be  drawn  together  by  passing  the  needle  from  one 
to  the  other. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  in  the  braiding  only 
must  the  needle  be  taken  through  the  linen,  &c.,  all  the 
rest  of  the  work  must  be  done  on  the  surface,  and  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  catch  up  the  linen  with  it.  To 
prevent  all  chance  of  this,  and  also  to  avoid  splitting  the 
thread,  it  will  be  found  advisable  to  work  as  much  as 
possible  with  the  head  of  the  needle  and  not  with  the 
point.  The  threads  of  the  braiding  must  be  cut  when  all 
is  finished,  and  the  work  taken  off  with  the  greatest  care. 
The  braid  not  having  been  cut  off,  the  design  may  be 
continued  to  any  length  required,  as  it  will  be  found  that 
the  end  of  the  w’ork,  when  detached,  will  correspond  with 
the  beginning  of  the  design,  and  can  then  be  proceeded 
with  as  at  first. 

Some  persons  trace  out  the  design  for  point  work  on 
pink  glazed  calico,  and,  before  braiding,  sew  it  dowm  on  a 
piece  of  strong  paper.  The  pink  colour  enables  the 
worker  in  some  instances  to  see  the  pattern  more  easily 
by  gas-light. 

In  our  next  paper  on  this  subject  we  hope  to  give  direc- 
tions for  some  open  stitches,  so  as  to  vary  the  filling-in  of 
the  leaves,  and  also  a slightly  different  mode  of  working 
the  bars. 


DOMESTIC  MEDICINE.— VI. 

RELAP.SING  FEVER. 

This  is  a disease  suggestive  of  extensive  destitution.  It 
often  occurs  in  populous  towns.  It  differs  from  typhus 
in  being  not  at  all  fatal,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  sufferers 
arc  liable  to  relapse.  After  being  ill  for  a week,  they 


seem  to  be  getting  pretty  w'ell  for  another  week,  and  then 
they  have  a return  of  all  the  symptoms.  Like  typhus  it  is 
very  contagious,  and  seems  to  affect  nearly  all  the  members 
of  the  poor  homes  in  which,  for  the  most  part,  it  occurs. 

The  symptoms  are  shiverings,  headache,  muscular  pains 
followed  by  fever,  rapid  pulse,  thirst,  pains  in  the  epigas- 
trium, and  vomiting.  Blood-stains  like  bruises  may 
appear,  but  there  is  no  proper  eruption.  There  is  con- 
siderable prostration.  On  the  fifth  or  the  seventh  day 
there  is  great  improvement,  till  about  the  fourteenth,  when 
the  patient  relapses.  On  the  the  third  or  fourth  day  after 
this,  the  patient  again  improves  and  gradually  gets  well. 
The  disease  is  seldom  fatal. 

The  patient  should  be  isolated  or  sent  to  the  fever 
hospital.  Little  treatment  is  required,  other  than  simple 
nourishing  food  and  rest  in  bed. 

HOOPING-COUGH. 

This  disease  is  like  the  diseases  discussed  in  our  last 
papers  in  two  respects  : it  is  intensely  contagious,  and  it 
seldom  occurs  more  than  once.  The  main  features  of  it 
are  very  palpable  and  very  familiar.  It  is  from  time  to 
time  extensively  prevalent  throughout  the  country. 

Hooping-cough  generally  begins  with  symptoms  of  a 
common  catarrh  or  cold,  such  as  sneezing,  cough,  and 
feverishness.  After  these  symptoms  have  lasted  for  about 
a w^eek,  the  cough  begins  to  show  the  peculiar  character- 
istics of  hooping-cough,  which  may  be  said  to  be  two : first, 
it  is  pa7'Oxys7iial — that  is,  it  comes  on  m severe  fits,  with 
intervals  of  comparative  freedom  ; secondly,  it  is  attended 
with  a hoop.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  paroxysms  or 
fits  of  coughing  are  worse  in  the  night.  There  is  every 
variety  in  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  of  cold  which 
usher  in  hooping-cough.  They  may  be  quite  mild,  or 
they  may  be  very  sharp. 

The  peculiar  character  of  this  disease  is  hoop,  which 
we  shall  try  to  explain.  It  arises  from  the  spasmodic 
closing  of  the  upper  part  of  the  windpipe.  The  child 
affected  with  hooping-cough,  at  the  end  of  a fit  of  cough- 
ing severe  and  prolonged,  is  apparently  in  a state  of 
impending  suffocation.  The  air  has  been  all,  or  nearly 
all,  expelled  from  the  lungs  by  the  successive  acts  of 
coughing.  The  face  is  red  or  blue  ; the  nose,  or  any  part 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  head  or  chest,  may  bleed  ; 
and  the  whole  frame  seems  shaken  and  terrified.  To  all 
appearances  the  child  is  in  extremity  for  want  of  air.  The 
only  comfort  is  that,  as  a matter  of  fact,  here,  at  least, 
when  matters  are  at  their  worst  they  mend.  Just  when 
the  child  seems  on  the  point  of  suffocation,  it  draws  in  a 
long  breath  through  the  closed  glottis,  or  upper  part  of  the 
windpipe.  It  is  the  passage  of  air  through  this  narrow 
chink  that  gives  rise  to  the  sound  with  which  we  are 
all  so  familiar.  This,  so  far  from  alarming  us,  may  re- 
assure us  that  air  is  getting  in  where  it  is  badly  wanted. 
The  fit  of  coughing  may  now  terminate,  but  generally  it 
begins  again  after  the  hoop,  which  is  again  followed  by 
a number  of  short,  hurried  coughs,  until  some  glairy 
phlegm  is  coughed  or  vomited  up,  and  the  child  breathes 
again  like  other  people. 

Occurring  in  its  simplest  form,  hooping-cough  is  a 
nervous  or  spasmodic  disease,  coming  on  in  fits  of  cough- 
ing, and  leaving  the  patient  in  the  interval  pretty  well. 
But  it  is  seldom  that  it  is  altogether  so  simple  as  this,  and 
we  may  specify  two  or  three  ways  in  which  the  disease  is 
apt  to  be  complicated. 

First,  the  child  is  apt  to  have  inflammation  of  the  chest. 
Generally  there  is  more  or  less  'of  bronchitis  ; but  in  a 
considerable  number  of  cases  there  is  a good  deal  of 
bronchitis,  which  alters  the  character  of  the  cough,  and 
which  may  be  known  by  feverishness,  quick  breathing, 
wheezing  sounds,  and  the  other  symptoms  which  w'e  have 
described  under  the  head  of  bronchitis.  Bronchitis  alters 
the  sound  of  the  cough.  After  a day  or  two  it  prevents 
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the  hoop.  As  the  bronchitis  subsides  the  hoop  returns. 
If  the  child  is  of  a healthy  constitution,  the  probability  is, 
that  with  proper  treatment  the  bronchitis  will  terminate 
favourably  ; but  it  is  an  important  complication,  requiring 
good  medical  judgment.  Inflammation  of  the  lungs  itself 
may  occur,  and  may  be  known  by  similar  symptoms  to 
those  of  bronchitis,  and  especially  a very  hot  skin. 

Another  complication  of  hooping-cough  is  convulsions. 
They  may  come  on  suddenly,  or  be  preceded  by  drowsi- 
ness. They  are  more  apt  to  happen  in  teething  children, 
or  in  children  of  a certain  delicate  constitution,  charac- 
terised by  a large  head,  large  stomach,  small  limbs,  late 
teething,  late  walking,  &c.  Frequent  vomiting,  occurring 
independently  of  fits  of  coughing,  in  connection  with  any 
tendency  to  convulsions,  is  a serious  symptom. 

Another  effect  of  hooping-cough  sometimes  causes 
anxiety — a great  loss  of  flesh  and  flabbiness  of  the  child. 
This  occurs  often  cpiite  independently  of  serious  disease, 
probably  from  weakness  and  exhaustion,  consequent  on 
the  harassing  nature  of  the  disease.  If  this  loss  of  flesh 
concurs  with  a feverish  temperature  of  the  body,  it  is  more 
serious  than  when  the  body  is  cool. 

Treatment. — There  are  few  diseases  for  which  more 
various  remedies  have  been  prescribed  than  hooping- 
cough,  from  which  we  may  learn  that  it  is  a difficult 
disease  to  treat,  or  make  any  very  favourable  impression 
on.  Only  in  very  simple  cases  would  it  be  right  to 
trust  to  domestic  treatment — that  is  to  say,  in  cases 
where  the  fits  of  coughing  are  not  very  severe  ; where  the 
patient  is  little  thinned  by  the  disease,  and  breathes  well 
in  the  intervals  of  the  fits.  In  these  cases  a few  simple 
remedies  may  be  tried.  Amongst  these  a very  safe 
remedy  is  Roche’s  embrocation.  The  following  is  the 
recipe  for  compounding  this  famous,  though  somewhat 


dear,  liniment  : — 

Olive  oil  ... 

I part. 

Oil  of  cloves 

...  i part. 

Oil  of  amber 

i part. 

Among  internal  remedies  that  may  be  tried  are  alum. 
Three  or  four  grains  may  be  given  to  a child  a year  and  a 
half  or  two  years  old  every  four  or  six  hours  in  water.  It 
is  most  likely  to  be  useful  in  cases  in  which  there  is  a 
great  accumulation  of  phlegm,  and  in  which  the  skin  is 
cool.  Another  valuable  remedy  is  dilute  nitric  acid,  in 
the  following  form  : — 


Dilute  nitric  acid . . . 
Spirits  of  nitre 
Simple  syrup 
Water  


1 drachm. 

2 drachms. 
\ ounce. 

6 ounces. 


A child  five  years  old  may  take  a table-spoonful  every 
four  or  six  hours  in  as  much  water,  according  to  the 
frequency  of  the  cough.  Younger  children  can  take  one, 
two,  or  three  teaspoonfuls  every  four  or  six  hours. 

During  the  actual  fit  of  coughing  let  air  be  admitted 
freely  to  the  child,  whose  mouth  should  be  kept  clean. 
Everything  tight  about  the  dress  should  be  removed.  F or 
the  emaciation  which  is  apt  to  occur  in  hooping-cough  a 
little  cod-liver  oil  is  a good  remedy.  A teaspoonful  night 
and  morning  to  begin  with,  increasing  the  dose  gradually. 

Supposing  all  other  remedies  to  fail,  a change  of  air  is 
a most  powerful  one,  and  often  cures  the  disease.  In  all 
cases,  as  recovery  begins,  it  is  a valuable  means  of 
restoring  the  child  to  complete  health.  In  moving  about 
with  hooping-cough,  or  any  other  infectious  disease,  it  is 
not  only  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  law, 
but  with  those  of  common  sense  and  consideration,  that 
all  possible  precautions  be  taken  not  to  carry  the  disease 
to  other  persons. 

The  diet  of  a child  suffering  from  hooping-cough  should 
be  simple,  unstimulating,  and  nourishing ; milk,  especially, 
is  good. 


If  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  chest  set  in,  the 
case  is,  of  course,  past  domestic  treatment,  and  therefore 
need  not  be  further  discussed. 

MUMPS. 

Here  we  have  another  disease  that  may  seem  very 
different  from  the  eruptive  fevers  we  have  discussed,  and 
yet  has  many  points  of  resemblance.  It  is  often  epidemic ; 
it  is  very  infectious  ; it  seldom  attacks  persons  more  than 
once  in  a lifetime  ; it  is  seldom  propagated  except  by 
infection- — that  is  to  say,  by  communication  with  some 
other  child  or  person  who  has  had  the  disease.  It  is  like 
the  fevers  in  another  respect — that  it  is  attended  for  a 
time  with  smart  feverishness. 

The  disease  consists  essentially  in  a kind  of  inflamma- 
tion, rather  an  enlargement,  of  the  large  gland,  called  the 
parotid,  which  lies  between  the  jaw  and  the  ear ; the  other 
glands  under  the  jaw  and  under  the  tongue  are  likewise 
sometimes  affected.  Every  swelling  of  these  glands  must 
not  be  called  mumps,  but  the  name  must  be  restricted  to 
that  large  and  painful  swelling  which  occurs  in  the  above 
situation,  and  which  affects  a great  number  of  persons  at 
one  time — in  other  words,  is  contagious.  The  swelling  is 
tender  and  painful,  arid  has  a bruised  feeling,  and  renders 
the  jaws  stiff ; the  tongue  is  white,  and  the  patient  gene- 
rally feverish  and  unwell.  As  the  saliva  which  moistens 
the  mouth  and  food  proceeds  mainly  from  the  gland 
affected,  the  secretion  of  it  is  often  much  lessened,  causing 
the  mouth  to  be  dry,  which  adds  farther  to  the  difficulty 
in  chewing  occasioned  by  the  stiffness  of  the  jaws. 

As  a general  rule,  the  older  the  patient  the  more  painful 
is  the  mumps.  The  disease  is  most  common  in  children 
over  five  years.  It  is  not  very  serious  in  itself,  for  it  has 
a strong  natural  tendency  to  get  well  in  seven  or  eight 
days,  leaving  the  patient  somewhat  pale.  But  there  is  a 
peculiarity  about  the  disease  that  sometimes  adds  to  the 
danger  of  it,  and  greatly  to  the  alarm  or  pain  that  it 
occasions.  The  brunt  of  the  disease  may  be  more  or  less 
suddenly  transferred  from  the  parotid  gland  to  other 
parts,  especially  to  the  breasts  in  girls  or  to  the  testicles 
in  boys.  This  change  is  shown  by  severe  pain  and  swell- 
ing in  those  parts,  and  a rapid  subsidence  of  the  swelling 
between  the  jaw  and  the  ear.  Sometimes  the  transference 
of  the  disease  is  to  the  head,  which  then  gives  rise  to 
nervous  symptoms,  drowsiness,  or  delirium.  Occasion- 
ally the  swelling  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw  has  not  made 
much  impression  on  the  patient  or  his  friends,  and  may 
quickly  disappear,  so  that  the  swellings  in  other  parts,  or 
the  nervous  symptoms,  are  the  first  things  noticed,  and 
may  occasion  a greater  alarm  than  if  they  occurred  in 
clear  connection  with  mumps.  Still,  these  cases  are  very 
exceptional,  and  mumps  generally  is  not  a dangerous  or 
serious  disease,  though  a painful  one. 

Treatment. — Though  the  disease  tends  to  subside  in  a 
few  days,  like  most  other  diseases,  it  is  the  better  for  a 
little  judicious  medical  treatment.  If  the  case  is  acute 
and  severe,  a medical  man  should  be  sent  for.  In  cases 
which  are  simpler,  or  advice  is  difficult  to  be  got,  the 
following  measures  will  tend  to  help  the  patient,  and 
diminish  the  pain.  Poppy  fomentations  should  be  used 
frequently  to  the  swellings — three  or  four  times  a day; 
after  using  these,  a warm  piece  of  flannel  should  be 
applied  to  the  part.  The  following  mixture  may  be  given 
to  children  at  or  about  five  years  old : — 

Chlorate  of  potash  ...  ...  . . . i drachm. 

Tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron  24  to  36  minims. 

Simple  syrup -j-  ounce. 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  bounces. 

Mix  thoroughly,  and  take  one  tablespoonful  every  four 
or  six  hours. 

The  diet  of  the  patient  should  be  simple,  and  such  as 
can  easily  be  swallowed,  as  milk,  broths,  beef  tea,  &c.,  and 
the  like. 
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CATTLE.— II. 

THE  VARIETIES  OF  CATTLE  {continued from p.  189). 

Passing  from  the  dairy  to  what  must  be  called  rather  the 
flesh-producing  breeds,  the  first  place,  after  the  Shorthorn, 
must  be  given  to  the  Hereford.  This  breed  is  charac- 
terised by  an  almost  invariably  red  colour,  with  a white 
face.  It  has  lately  been  much  improved,  and  now  almost 
equals  the  Shorthorn  in  size  and  early  maturity  ; while 
many  think  the  quality  of  the  meat  is  a shade  superior. 
As  milkers,  however,  the  cows  are  decidedly  inferior. 

The  Devon  is  a smaller  breed,  and  was  a great  favourite 
with  the  late  Prince  Consort.  The  horns  are  rather  long, 
and  turned  upwards.  Like  the  Hereford,  the  pure  breed 
is  inferior  for  the  dairy,  but  fattens  well,  and  produces 
meat  of  very  juicy  quality.  It  has,  however,  another  re- 
commendation to  very  many  parties:  being  remarkably 


The  Galloway  is  a somewhat  similar  breed,  but  of  the 
polled  or  hornless  tribe,  and  the  hair  is  smoother,  and  not 
so  long  as  in  the  West  Highland;  the  animal  also  attains 
a larger  size.  This  must  be  described  as  one  of  the  very 
best  built  and  most  symmetrical  of  all  our  breeds  of  cattle. 
All  is  beautifully  compact,  with  a broad  and  straight  back 
which  cannot  be  surpassed. 

The  Angus  is  also  a polled  breed,  and  the  largest  of  all 
the  Scotch  varieties.  It  is  of  a black  or  sometimes  red 
colour,  and  of  very  great  fattening  capacities. 

There  are  numerous  other  breeds,  sub-varieties,  and 
crosses,  but  which  scarcely  demand  special  attention ; and 
we  conclude  this  article  with  a few  practical  remarks  of  a 
general  character. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  give,  shortly,  the  usual  quali- 
ties of  the  principal  breeds ; but  it  will  be  easily  under- 
stood that  different  individuals  of  the  same  race  may  vary 
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light  and  active,  it  is  more  than  any  other  breed  suitable 
for  farm  work  on  light  hand,  and  in  many  places  the  oxen 
are  accordingly  worked  in  harness  till  five  or  six  years  old, 
after  which  they  are  fattened,  which  process  is  very  readily 
accomplished,  the  bones  being  small  and  fine.  On  light 
soil,  two  Devon  oxen  will  do  as  much  work  at  the  plough 
as  one  horse,  but  their  light  make  renders  them  unsuitable 
for  working  on  heavy  land. 

The  colour  of  the  Devon  is  red  or  bay.  Although,  as 
we  have  hinted,  inferior  in  point  of  quantity  of  milk,  what 
there  is  of  it  is  of  unusual  richness,  so  that  the  cow  will 
yield  much  more  butter  than  might  be  supposed.  A 
Devon  cow,  crossed  with  a Shorthorn  bull,  generally  pro- 
duces a cow  excellent  for  milking,  with  a good  tendency 
to  faUen  when  dried. 

The  Sussex  breed  much  resembles  the  Devon,  but  it 
is  larger  and  coarser  ; hence  the  oxen  are  better  adapted 
for  labour  on  heavy  land.  Many  prizes  have  lately  been 
awarded  to  this  breed,  which  is  gaining  ground  as  a meat- 
producing  one. 

The  West  Highland  or  Kyloe  breed  is  largely  reared  in 
Scotland,  to  be  driven  south,  and  fattened  for  the  English 
butcher.  They  are  symmetrical  animals,  especially  the 
bulls,  very  hardy,  and  their  meat  is  of  fine  quality.  The 
colour  is  generally  black,  but  sometimes  reddish  or  dun, 
and  the  hair  is  long  and  shaggy.  The  cows  do  not  yield 
much  milk,  but  it  is  of  very  great  richness. 


greatly  in  their  milking  qualities.  Yet,  while  this  point 
may  make  all  the  difference,  how  very  seldom  it  is  inves- 
tigated. One  cow  will  give  twelve  quarts  at  a milking, 
while  another  of  the  same  breed  may  only  give  six.  Very 
likely  the  price  of  each  animal  will  be  the  same,  while  the 
return  is  widely  different. 

When  the  parentage  can  be  traced,  it  is  generally  safe  to 
buy  a cow  which  comes  of  a good  milking  fatnily — that  is, 
if  the  dam  is  a good  milker,  and  the  sire  also  bred  from 
a good  milker,  it  is  many  chances  to  one  the  animal  her- 
self will  be  valuable  in  the  same  way,  and  it  is  surely  worth 
some  trouble  to  ascertain.  Great  consideration  must, 
however,  be  given  to  what  the  cow  is  wanted  for.  If  the 
sale  of  milk  be  intended,  animals  must  be  kept  which  will 
give  the  largest  quantity ; but  if  butter  be  the  object,  this 
rule  may  lead  to  disastrous  mistakes,  for  eight  quarts  of 
milk  from  one  cow  will  yield  more  butter  than  twelve 
quarts  from  another.  Again,  the  milk  of  some  cows  will 
make  good  butter,  but  very  bad  cheese,  and  all  these 
circumstances  should  be  taken  into  account. 

Generally  speaking,  the  hind-quarters  of  a good  milking 
cow  are  much  heavier  than  the  fore,  and  according  to 
many  careful  and  scientific  observers,  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  generally  bend  well  forward, 
so  as  to  leave  a good  space  between  the  last  spine  and  the 
sacrum.  The  udder  also  should  be  long  and  wide,  but  not 
too  deep  (which  shows  debility),  and  it  is  very  important 
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for  all  the  teats  to  be  able  to  pass  milk  without  difficulty. 
Dealers  sometimes  affirm  this  is  no  matter,  but  the  fact 
is,  that  each  teat  is  the  outlet  of  an  entirely  distinct  and 
separate  secretory  organ,  so  that  a faulty  one  is  equivalent 
to  the  absolute  loss  of  its  due  proportion  of  milk. 

But  probably  the  best  criterion  of  a good  milker  is  that 
pointed  out  by  M.  Guenon,  which  consists  mainly  in  the 
appearance  of  the  hair  on  the  animal’s  buttocks.  The 
coat  in  this  locality  grows  partly  upwards  and  partly 
downwards,  producing  at  the  juncture  a ridge  or  fringe 
of  hair  which  is  called  technically  the  escutcheon.  Now 
supposing  that  in  different  cows  other  characteristics 
appear  equal,  observation  proves  that  in  nearly  every 
case  an  animal  with  a large  escutcheon  is  a better  milker 
than  a cow  with  a small  one. 

The  veins  called  “ milk-veins,”  which  run  along  the 
belly,  are  not  really  connected  with  the  supply  of  milk 
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FISH  [continued from  p.  211). 

The  Flounder  {Pleuronectus  flesus)  inhabits  both  seas 
and  rivers,  but,  except  that  obtained  from  <:he  Thames- 
is  but  little  esteemed.  It  is  in  season  from  January  to 
March,  and  from  July  to  Septerrmer. 

The  Plaice  [Pleuronectus  platessa)  is  very  abundant  in 
our  own  seas,  as  well  as  in  the  Baltic  and  Mediterranean. 
It  is  inferior  to  the  turbot,  brill,  and  sole,  but,  being 
cheap,  is  much  used  by  the  poor.  The  best  are  caught 
between  Folkestone  and  Hastings,  and  are  known  as 
“diamond  plaice.”  They  feed  on  small  fish  and  shell- 
fish, and  are  best  about  May  and  June. 

Halibut  [Pleurotiectus  hippoglossics)  is  by  far  the  largest 
of  our  flat-fish,  sometimes  weighing  nearly  300  pounds. 
Its  flesh  is  very  white,  and,  when  small,  is  nearly 
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at  all,  but  it  nevertheless  appears  in  practice  to  be  of 
importance  that  they  should  be  large  and  well  developed. 

After  all,  it  is  sometimes  found  that  a cow,  bad  by  nearly 
every  rule,  turns  out  a capital  milker,  so  that  we  again 
insist  on  careful  inquiry  or  observation  of  the  parentage. 

A cow  is  in  her  prime  after  her  second  calf,  and  remains 
profitable  to  the  age  of  six  or  seven  years.  The  chief 
means  of  judging  the  age  is  by  the  horns,  which  form  a 
fresh  ring  at  the  root  every  year  ; but  only  the  third  year’s 
circle  is  obvious  to  ordinary  inspection.  After  six  or  seven 
years  the  produce  rapidly  diminishes,  so  that  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  get  rid  of  the  animals  when  they  reach  that  age. 

Farmers  generally  prefer  to  buy  young  cows  when  in 
calf ; but  in  commencing  a small  family  dairy  it  is  less 
trouble,  when  possible,  to  obtain  the  animal  after  her  calf 
has  been  separated.  When  old,  the  most  profitable  plan 
is  fo  dry  her,  fatten  her  in  her  own  stall,  and  sell  her  for 
immediate  slaughter  ; she  will  then  often  realise  nearly 
her  original  value  ; but  if  this  cannot  be  done,  some 
pounds  loss  on  this  head  is  of  course  inevitable.  It  is  in 
connection  with  this  point  that  the  importance  will  be 
seen  of  selecting  a breed  which  has  a good  tendency  to 
fatten,  such  as  the  Shorthorn  ; for  while  a bony,  angular, 
lean-looking  cow  will  often  give  a good  quantity  of  milk, 
if  she  will  not  fatten  when  finally  dried,  there  must  be  a 
considerable  loss  on  her  sale,  which  might  have  been 
avoided  by  a bettep.  choice. 


equal  to  turbot.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  northern  and 
Mediterranean  seas,  and  is  in  season  in  March  and 
April. 

The  Cod  [Gadus  callarus  or  morrhua)  is  found  in 
immense  shoals  in  the  northern  seas,  and  wanders  about 
the  coasts  of  Europe,  but  does  not  extend  so  far  south  as 
the  Mediterranean.  Its  great  resort  is  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  from  whence  it  is  brought  to 
England  in  very  large  quantities.  It  is  met  with  abun- 
dantly off  Scarborough,  and  the  north-east  coast  of 
Scotland,  as  well  as  on  the  Norfolk,  Lincoln,  and  Irish 
coasts.  The  Doggerbank  cod  has  a sharp  nose,  and  its 
body  is  of  a dark-brown  colour,  whilst  the  Scotch  has  a 
round,  blunt  nose,  with  a body  of  a light-yellowish  ash- 
green.  The  usual  size  of  good  well-conditioned  fish  is 
about  twenty  pounds,  but  they  have  been  met  with  weigh- 
ing nearly  eighty  pounds.  Salted  cod  is  largely  imported 
from  Newfoundland.  It  is  in  season  all  the  year,  except 
from  March  to  July  inclusive  ; but  as  some  fish  spawn 
earlier  or  later  than  the  majority,  good  fish  can  be  obtained 
even  in  summer. 

The  Haddock  [Gadus  ceglejinus')  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
northern  seas  of  Europe,  and,  when  large,  is  firm  and  full- 
flavoured.  It  is  generally  from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches 
in  length,  and  weighs  from  two  to  three  pounds.  They 
are  in  best  condition  from  October  to  January.  Cured 
haddocks  are  much  used,  the  best  being  brought  from 
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Scotland,  especially  from  Findhorn,  near  Aberdeen  ; but 
considerable  numbers  are  now  cured  in  London. 

The  Whiting  {Gadjis  or  Merlangtis  vulgaris)  is  a very 
delicate  and  easily  digestible  fish,  which  is  met  with  in 
our  seas  about  half  a mile  or  more  from  land.  It  is  in 
season  from  November  to  the  end  of  February.  The 
English  whiting  rarely  weighs  more  than  a pound  and  a 
halt,  but  those  taken  off  the  Doggerbank  occasionally 
turn  the  scale  at  six  or  seven  pounds. 

The  Ling  {Gad us  molva)  is  a long  slender  fish,  and 
abounds  near  the  Orkneys  and  on  the  Yorkshire  and 
Cornish  coasts.  It  is  in  perfection  from  February  to  the 
end  of  May. 

The  Mackerel  {Scomber  scombrus)  is  a native  of  the 
European  and  American  seas,  and  is  in  greatest  perfec- 
tion in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  from  April  to  June, 
when  it  contains  but  little  roe,  or  in  October,  when  it  has 
recovered  from  spawning.  It  was  supposed  to  emigrate 
to  other  seas,  but  is  now  believed  to  remain  in  the  English 
seas  all  the  year  round.  It  is  one  of  the  best  fish  for 
food,  as,  although  fat,  and  less  watery  than  most  other 
fish,  it  is  delicate  in  flavour,  easy  of  digestion,  and  very 
nutritious. 

The  Smelt  {Osmerus  eperla7ius)  is  a small  but  delicate 
and  delicious  fish,  which  inhabits  fresh  water  from  August 
to  May,  and  salt  water  during  the  summer,  but  is  rarely 
met  with  between  Dover  and  the  Land^  End.  What  is 
caught  on  that  coast  is  called  the  Sand-smelt  or  Atlierine 
{A  t/ierina presbyter),  and  is  comparatively  dry  and  coarse. 

The  Gurnard  {Trigla  cuculus)  is  an  excellent  fish, 
which  is  common  on  the  English  and  Irish  coasts ; it  is  in 
season  from  September  to  January,  but  is  rarely  sold  in 
London.  There  are  the  grey,  red,  sapphirine,  and  flying 
gurnards. 

'I'he  Skate  {Raia  batis)  is  a large  and  comparatively 
thin  fish,  sometimes  weighing  nearly  two  hundredweight ; 
it  is  caught  off  the  coast  from  Cornwall  to  Kent,  as  well 
as  off  the  Orkneys.  The  flesh  is  white,  nutritive,  and 
pleasant,  and  is  much  improved  by  crimping.  It  is  in 
season  from  July  to  January. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  Mullet — those  which  are 
grouped  as  red  {Mullus  ba^'batus),  and  the  grey  {Miigil 
capita,  M . cheno,  and  M.  curtus).  The  former  is  a hand- 
some fish,  and  is  caught  chiefly  on  the  Cornish  and 
Sussex  coasts.  It  is  in  best  condition  in  May  and  June. 
The  grey  mullet  belongs  to  a different  family,  and  is 
plentiful  on  our  coasts.  It  is  considered  a fine  fish,  much 
superior  to  the  red  mullet,  and  its  roe  is  made  into  an 
inferior  caviare. 

The  Eel  {Anguilla  vulgaris)  is  a migratory  fish,  which 
is  caught  both  in  fresh  and  salt  water  ; one  variety,  the 
Cojiger  Eel  {Anguilla  conger),  is  rarely  found  in  fresh 
water.  A large  proportion  of  the  eels  sold  in  the  London 
market  are  brought  from  Holland.  This  fish  is  extremely 
rich  and  nutritious.  It  is  viviparous,  bringing  forth  its 
young  towards  the  end  of  summer. 

The  Salmon  {Salmo  salar)  is  a migratory  fish,  and 
is  considered  by  most  people  as  the  king  of  edible  fish. 
It  is  caught  in  the  mouths  of  most  European  rivers,  but 
our  chief  supply  comes  from  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
Il.ofland.  It  is  chiefly  eaten  when  fresh,  although  a 
comparatively  small  quantity  is  pickled,  dried,  or  pre- 
served in  tins.  Salmon  Trout  {Salmo  trutta)  is  con- 
sidered nearly  as  good  as  salmon,  but  is  rarely  met  with 
exceeding  four  or  five  pounds  in  weight,  whilst  salmon 
often  weighs  thirty  or  forty  pounds,  and  one  has  been 
caught  weighing  eighty-three  pounds. 

1 he  common  Trout  {Salmo  fario)  is  a fish  inhabiting 
ri\’crs  and  lakes.  It  is  generally  about  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches  long,  and  two  or  three  pounds  in  weight,  but  is 
occasion, ally  met  \'.  ith  of  a much  larger  size. 

1 !ie  Char  {Salmo  salvclinns  or  alpinus)  is  a much- 
esteemed  small  fish,  found  chiefly  in  the  lakes  of  Cumber- 


land and  Westmoreland.  As  regards  pike,  carp,  tench, 
roach,  dace,  and  other  fresh-water  fish,  they  are  rather  to 
be  considered  as  objects  of  sport  than  of  food,  and  there- 
fore need  not  be  further  mentioned. 

The  Herring.  There  are  said  to  be  two  kinds,  Clupea 
Harengus  and  Clupea  Leachii,  both  of  which  frequent 
our  coast  in  immense  numbers.  The  herring  has  been 
supposed  to  migrate  to  other  shores,  but  it  is  now  be- 
lieved to  go  only  into  deep  water.  The  common  herring 
{C.  Harengus)  visits  our  coasts  in  the  summer  and 
autumn,  appearing  first  at  the  Hebrides,  and  spawns 
between  August  and  November,  when  it  is  called  a 
“shotten  herring.”  The  other  variety  spawns  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  is  therefore  in  season  when  the  others  are  out. 
When  strongly  salted  it  is  called  a “ red  herring,”  and 
when  only  slightly  cured,  a “ bloater.” 

The  Pilchard  {Clupea  pilchardus)  frequents  the  Cornish 
and  Devonshire  coasts.  It  is  a very  fat  fish,  and  is  not 
much  esteemed  in  England,  except  in  the  south-western 
counties  ; but  when  cured,  it  is  very  largely  exported. 
It  reaches  our  coast  in  July,  remains  until  October,  and 
sometimes  appears  again  towards  the  end  of  the  year. 

Whitebait  {Clupea  alba)  is  a small  fish,  which  ascends 
the  Thames  in  April,  and  is  caught  there,  and  in  some 
other  parts,  until  September.  It  is  fat,  like  the  other 
varieties  of  Clupea,  and  is  highly  esteemed.  There  is 
some  doubt  whether  or  not  it  is  the  young  of  the  herring 
or  shad,  as  the  parent  fish  with  roe  in  it  has  never  been 
caught. 

The  Sprat  {Clupea  sprattus)  much  resembles  the  herring 
in  its  habits,  and  is  much  used  by  the  poor.  They  are 
obtained  chiefly  from  the  coasts  of  Essex,  Kent,  and 
Suffolk,  and  are  dried  in  large  quantities  in  Yarmouth. 

The  Sardme  {Clupea  sardma)  is  somewhat  allied  to 
the  pilchard,  and  is  caught  in  large  quantities  in  the 
Mediterranean.  It  is  more  used  now  than  anchovies, 
and  is  imported  preserved  either  in  brine  or  oil,  the  latter 
being  the  highest-priced  and  the  best.  Small  pilchards 
have  lately  been  preserved  in  the  same  manner,  and  are 
equally  as  good. 

The  Anchovy  {Engraulis  encrasicolus)  is  a small  fish 
abounding  in  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  especially  on 
the  coasts  of  Italy,  Greece,  and  Spain,  and  is  also  met 
with  off  parts  of  France  and  Holland. 

SHELL-FISH. 

Lobsters  {Homarus  vulgaris)  are  met  with  on  the  rocky 
coasts  of  England,  but  are  chiefly  obtained  from  the 
northern  parts  of  Scotland  and  from  Norway.  Preserved 
lobsters  are  brought  from  Norway,  America,  and  other 
places.  The  flesh  is  hard,  and  difficult  of  digestion. 
The  best  season  for  them  is  from  October  to  May. 

The  Crab  {Cancer)  is  found  in  similar  places  to  the 
lobster.  There  are  two  kinds — the  common  {C.  pagarus), 
and  a small  variety  (C.  mances).  The  former  are  rich, 
and  more  easily  digestible  than  lobster ; the  latter  watery. 
They  are  in  season  all  the  year,  except  from  May  to  July. 

The  Shrimp  {Crangon  vulgaris)  is  met  with  in  shallow 
water  along  our  coasts,  and  in  large  quantities. 

Oysta's  {Ostrea  edulis).  The  native  oyster  which  is 
procured  from  the  vicinity  of  Milton  is  esteemed  the 
; best,  but  almost  all  the  English  oysters  are  good.  Those 
brought  from  France  and  America  are  not  so  delicate. 
Large  quantities  of  raw  and  preserved  oysters  are  im- 
ported from  America,  where  they  are  cheap  and  very 
plentiful.  They  are  most  digestible  when  eaten  raw, 
and  are  in  season  from  the  end  of  August  to  May. 
They  are  not  fit  for  food  during  the  spawning  time,  or 
for  about  two  months  afterwards. 

The  Scallop  {Ostrea  maxima),  the  Mussel  {Mytilus 
edulis),  the  Cockle  {Cardium  edule),  and  the  Periwinkle 
{Turbo  littoreus),  need  only  a bare  mention,  as  they  are 
not  of  much  importance  as  food. 
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CALISTHENICS  FOR  LADIES.— VI. 

Having  in  previous  chapters  shown  what  calisthenics 
really  are,  how  they  can  be  carried  out  with  and  without 
paraphernalia,  and  in  what  this  paraphernalia  consists, 
we  can  hardly  close  the  subject  without  some  slight  refer- 
ence to  gymnastics  for  ladies,  which  occupy  an  important 
position  in  the  educational  programme  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  since  women  have  urged  their  right  to  a fuller 
participation  in  educational  advantages. 

Of  old,  there  was  no  lack  of  cricket-grounds,  gymna- 
siums, and  other  resorts,  where  men  were  enabled  to 
exercise  their  muscular  activity ; but  that  women  should 
recognise  any  such  want  was  never  realised.  Now  we 
are  alive  to  the  fact  that,  by  a judicious  exercise  of  the 
limbs  under  careful  supervision,  much  strength  and  power 
may  be  gained,  and  that  a graceful  carriage  and  erect 
bearing  may  be  secured  to  women  by  taking  part  in 
physical  training  ; that  instead  of  the  frames  of  young 
girls  becoming  weak,  and  themselves  listless,  health  must 
be  secured  by  attention  to  their  bodies  ; for  there  is  much 
truth  in  Sterne’s  homely  simile,  that  “ a man’s  body  and 
his  mind  are  like  a jerkin  and  a jerkin’s  lining ; rumple 
the  one  you  rumple  the  other.” 

To  meet  this  want  we  find  that  many  gymnasiums  have 
sprung  into  existence  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
specially  devoted  to  women,  and  that  other  large  and 
well-known  establishments  have  set  apart  certain  days  in 
the  week  exclusively  for  female  pupils. 

We  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  the  course  of  exercises 
pursued,  as  they  differ  materially  from  calisthenics,  the 
paraphernalia  being  dumb-bells  from  about  ilb.  in  weight, 
bar-bells,  or  two-handed  dumb-bells,  weight-machines, 
also  called  “ pulley-hauleys,”  parallel  bars,  swings,  and 
see-saws.  In  all  these  the  pupils  seem  to  take  special 
delight ; and  as  soon  as  the  classes  are  over  it  is  curious 
to  see  the  rush  that  is  made  to  the  several  poles,  pulley- 
hauleys,  &c. ; and  while  one  young  girl,  running  up  an 
elastic  board,  vaults  with  the  agility  of  an  acrobat,  others 
scramble  up  upright  ladders,  or  up  poles  as  high  as  the 
ceiling,  thereby  securing,  without  doubt,  much  suppleness 
of  limb,  and  the  power  of  looking  down  from  any  height 
without  dizziness. 

As  soon  as  women  experience  the  benefits  of  physical 
education  a general  desire  arises  to  share  in  its 
advantages,  among  which  we  may  reckon  a sense  of 
power  of  action,  an  increased  cheerfulness,  and  general 
vigour ; for  whatever  bodily  organs  are  properly  e.xercised 
become  strong,  though  irregular  exercise  is  worse  than 
none  at  all.  What  bodily  training  will  do  is  best  seen  by 
the  manner  in  which  a slouching  plough-boy  is  trans- 
formed into  a smart  soldier. 

Health  of  body  and  grace  of  bearing  is  as  necessary  to 
women  as  to  men ; indeed,  grace  is  one  of  the  attributes 
naturally  looked  for  in  women.  The  ancients  more 
thoroughly  recognised  the  importance  of  cultivating  it 
than  we  do.  When  Mercury  was  the  god  of  the  gym- 
nasium, mind  and  muscle  went  hand  in  hand  in  the 
centuries  of  the  Olympiads. 

The  subject  of  calisthenics  is  really  a wide  one,  em- 
bracing as  it  does  so  extensive  a field  in  physical  educa- 
tion, which  Peter  Henry  Ling  (the  famous  Swede,  whose 
name  plays  an  important  part  in  all  such  teaching)  cha- 
racterises as  rational  gymnastics.  He  is  the  originator  of 
one  of  the  best  systems  of  physical  culture  ; and  Dr.  Roth, 
who  has  devoted  a long  life  to  the  promotion  of  physical 
education  among  women,  has  translated  his  work  into 
our  own  tongue. 

Parents  and  teachers  entering  on  this  wide  field  must 
remember  that  careful  personal  supervision,  from  the 
earliest  years  of  children,  is  as  necessary  as  teaching ; 
and  that,  though  most  of  the  games  and  much  of  the 
natural  exercise  of  little  ones  are,  as  it  were,  the  com- 


mencement of  physical  education,  stiil  there  is  a right 
way  and  a wrong  one  of  doing  most  things  ; therefore, 
children  should  be  taught  how  to  stand,  how  to  sit,  and 
even  how  to  lie  down.  Many  young  girls  become  crooked 
by  the  habit  of  placing  the  hands  behind  them  while 
repeating  their  lessons — a most  injurious  method,  tending 
to  round  the  shoulders  and  depress  the  chest,  unless  the 
thumbs  are  uppermost,  the  arms  straight.  Moreover,  the 
spine  and  scapula  are  often  displaced  by  holding  one 
elbow  behind  the  back  with  the  opposite  hand  ; and  many 
deformities  arise  from  a habit  of  standing  on  one  foot,  as 
also  by  the  wearing  of  low  frocks,  which  is  an  encourage- 
ment to  thrust  up  one  or  other  shoulder. 

When  the  bones  and  muscles  are  as  supple  as  they  are 
in  childhood  and  youth,  they  are  easily  distorted.  Grow- 
ing girls  should  not  be  allowed  to  carry  younger  ones  for 
any  long  time  on  one  arm.  In  sitting  they  should  not  be 
permitted  to  stoop  over  their  needlework  ; when  writing, 
the  left  arm  should  be  raised  some  three  inches  by  any 
convenient  support  beneath.  A very  common,  but  most 
I injurious  mode  of  reading  which  children  contract, 

' especially  out  of  school  hours,  is  with  the  head  bent  down 
j to  meet  the  book,  supported  in  both  hands,  while  the 
elbows  rest  on  the  knee ; a similar  bad  habit  is  often 
acquired  in  learning  drawing,  by  stooping  the  body 
[ towards  the  paper  instead  of  raising  the  drawing  properly 
in  front  of  the  figure  ; and  in  music  also  the  stool  should 
be  drawn  up  well  to  the  instrument,  or  the  body  is  thrown 
at  right  angles  in  an  ungraceful  attitude. 

Attention  should  be  particularly  paid  to  the  kind  of 
chairs  and  seats  used  by  children.  Arm-chairs  are  bad, 
as  they  are  very  apt  to  make  children  lean  on  one  arm. 
But  the  chairs  they  use  should  have  backs  : it  is  not  only 
fatiguing  but  injurious  for  them  to  sit  upright  for  any 
long  time  without  some  inclined  support ; and  for  older 
girls,  during  the  period  of  study,  it  is  certainly  most  un- 
advisable  that  they  should  be  compelled  to  occupy  very 
hard  seats  for  many  consecutive  hours.  For  school  desks 
and  chairs  combined,  the  Swedish  ones  are  particularly 
to  be  recommended  : the  chairs  have  comfortable  backs, 
and  the  addition  of  small  cushions  makes  them  a very 
easy  seat ; the  desks  have  receptacles  for  books,  slates, 
&c. : and  one  of  their  great  advantages  is  that,  being  each 
one  separate,  the  pupils  do  not  come  into  immediate  con- 
tact with  each  other — often  a most  disturbing  element  in 
study. 

In  lying  down,  children  should  have  a broad  pillow,  to 
come  well  under  the  shoulders,  and  they  should  be  en- 
couraged to  lie  straight,  with  the  body  extended  as  much 
as  possible.  Seeing  that  “ life  is  not  alone  to  live  but  to 
live  well,”  and  that  so  much  of  our  power  of  living  well 
depends  on  our  good  health  and  our  bodily  condition,  it 
is  desirable,  in  this  most  important  period  of  youth,  to 
devote  proper  attention  to  the  development  of  the  body, 
w'hich,  unfortunately,  was  for  a very  long  time  a point 
almost  neglected  in  our  system  of  education,  although 
many  distinguished  teachers  have  not  failed  to  point  out 
that  “ a sound  mind  in  a sound  body  is  happiness.” 

Bearing  in  mind  the  careful  supervision  we  have  just 
described,  when  children  beginning  to  study  are  con- 
sidered old  enough  to  enter  upon  calisthenic  exercises,  care 
must  be  taken  lest  the  novelty  and  probable  enjoyment 
lead  to  the  error  of  their  carrying  the  exercises  on  for 
too  long  a time  at  once.  The  duration  of  the  lessons 
should  be  apportioned  to  the  strength  of  the  pupils, 
and  gradually  lengthened.  Half  an  hour  in  the  day  is 
generally  quite  enough,  and  that  should  be  divided. 

The  exercises  for  the  head,  legs,  and  trunk,  should  be 
done  slowly,  those  for  the  arms  quickly,  and  a minvite’s 
rest  should  be  allow'ed  between  each  set  of  exercises. 
They  must  all  be  carried  out  with  exceeding  exactness  ; 
slovenly  movements  do  more  harm  than  good.  What 
is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well. 
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COOKERY.— XIV. 

KITCHEN  REQUISITES. 

It  may  surprise  many  readers  to  learn  that  in  France, 
which  enjoys  the  greatest  reputation  for  its  cookery 
throughout  the  whole  of  many  extensive  regions,  a simple 
wood  fire,  composed  of  logs  lighted  on  the 
hearth,  and  supported  at  one  or  at  each  end  by 
“dogs”  (cheneis),  is  made  to  cook  most  excellent 
dinners,  not  only  of  much  variety,  but  even 
in  places  where  num.erous  guests  have  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  as  in  inns  and  like  establishments. 

A wood  fire  on  the  hearth  makes  capital 
roasts  by  means  of  horizontal  spits  turned  by 
clock-work.  The  caldron,  supported  on  a tri- 
pod, or  hung  from  the  pot-hook — a complicated 
contrivance  called  a crhuaillere  — furnishes 
broths,  soups,  and  boils  vegetables.  Stew- 
pans  at  the  skirts  of  the  fire  concoct  dainty 
small  side-dishes.  The  glowing  embers,  drawn 
on  one  side,  serve  to  broil  chops  and  steaks, 
and  to  make  any  sauce  that  is  quickly  dished 
up.  Tarts  and  pastry,  cakes  and  pates,  are 
baked  in  the  oven  used  for  bread.  Even  in 
Paris,  almost  all  the  rotisseurs,  who  sell  roast 
meat  and  fowls  either 
whole  or  in  portions, 
and  who  often  also 
carry  on  the  trade  of 
restaurateurs,  do  all 
their  roasting  on  hori- 
zontal spits  before  wood 
fires.  And  where  the 
fire  is  small  in  appear- 
ance, when  it  is  kept 
up  all  day  long,  and 
the  spit  in  front  of  it 
is  never  empty,  it  is 
astonishing  what  a 
quantity  of  food  it  can 
be  made  to  cook  in 
the  course  of  twelve 
hours. 

The  great  merit  of 
the  old  English  range 
is  its  capability  of 
cooking  large  joints 
perfectly,  roasts  espe- 
cially. In  a baker’s 
oven  a large  joint  is 
spoilt ; in  the  oven  of 
a cooking-stove  it  is 
apt  to  be  burnt,  or 
unequally  done.  An 
open  range,  extensible 
at  the  sides,  will 
roast  anything 
well,  from  a spit- 
ful of  larks  to  a 
haunch  of  veni- 
son or  a baron  of 
beef.  For  a nu- 
merous house- 
hold requiring 
few  dishes,  and 
those  solid  — 
such  as  the  twelve  or  fourteen  pound  pike  boiled  whole, 
the  haunch  of  four-year-old  mutton,  the  potatoes  and 
greens,  and  the  huge  plum-pudding— the  open  range 
answered  admirably.  It  has  done  good  service  in  its 
day,  and  if  circumstances  induce  us  to  put  it  on  one  side, 
we  should  be  unjust  not  to  mention  it,  although  it  was  a 
great  consumer  of  coals ; also  the  circular  swinging 


trivets  at  its  sides  often  supplied  excellent  melted  butter 
and  first-rate  mashed  potatoes. 

The  open  range  is  not  a jack-of-all-trades,  but  it  is 
master  of  several  much-approved  specialities.  For 
instance,  it  admits  of  roasting  with  a jack  and  a spit, 
which  makes  the  best  of  all  possible  roasts,  especially 
with  cradle  or  basket  spits,  which  roast  a joint 
without  piercing  it.  With  very  little  assistance 
the  meat  bastes  itself,  whereas  with  the  bottle- 
jack  there  is  a constant  tendency  to  drain  it  of 
its  juices,  which  no  basting  can  completely 
remedy.  The  chimney  of  an  open  range  re- 
quires frequent  sweeping  ; but  it  is  very  much 
letter  to  sweep  it  often  than  to  have  the  con- 
tents of  a frying-pan  suddenly  spoiled  by  a 
downfall  of  soot. 

For  middle-sized  families  of  modest  preten- 
sions, who  prefer  comfort  to  show,  and  variety 
in  their  meals  to  monotonous  abundance,  the 
most  useful  apparatus  is  the  cooking  stove,  of 
which  there  are  dififerent  forms  made  both  by 
English  and  foreign  manufacturers.  A very 
good  pattern  is  perhaps  that  represented  in  our 
illustration.  Some  of  the  advantages  of  these 
ranges  may  be  enumerated  : they  require  no 
brick-work  to  fix  them  ; 
roast,  bake,  boil,  and 
steam  with  one  fire; 
carry  off  all  heat  and 
smell  from  the  kitchen; 
can  be  fixed  in  a very 
few  hours  after  the  fire- 
place is  cleared  out 
ready  for  them ; and 
being  quite  detached 
and  independent,  can 
be  removed  when  re- 
quired, in  the  event  of 
a change  of  residence. 
The  pattern  illustrated 
is  made  from  four  to 
six  feet  wide,  and  has 
a wrought-iron  oven 
on  one  side  of  the  fire, 
with  movable  shelves, 
wrought-iron  roaster 
on  the  other  side  of 
the  fire,  with  movable 
shelves,  double  drip- 
ping-pan and  meat- 
stand,  thoroughly  ven- 
tilated by  means  of 
air-tubes  and  valves 
(by  closing  which  the 
roaster  becomes  an 
excellent  addi- 
tional oven) ; 
strong  wrought- 
iron  back  boiler, 
capable  of  heat- 
ing water  for 
baths,  bedrooms 
or  the  nursery, 
or  of  supplying 
steam  for  steam- 
closet  and  steam 
kettles  ; gridiron  for  broiling  ; hook,  key,  and  raker ; 
dampers,  register  door,  &c.  The  top  consists  of  a hot 
plate,  on  which  boiling,  stewing,  &c.,  may  be  done. 

The  stove  shown  in  Fig.  9 is  very  convenient  for 
broiling  chops  and  steaks,  but  requires  the  use  of  char- 
coal, a few  handfuls  of  which  are  spread  beneath  the 
gridiron,  and  lighted.  In  a few  minutes  the  fire  is  ready 
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to  do  its  work,  and  can  be  let  out  as  soon  as  it  has 
done  it.  This  apparatus  is  usually  placed  near  the  main 
chimney,  but  a pipe  from  it  can  be  carried  outside  through 
a hole  in  a wall  or  a window. 

For  outdoor  cooking,  as  at  picnics  or  on  exploring 
parties,  we  recommend  either  of  the  r/- 
chands  or  camp-stoves  represented,  espe- 
cially Fig.  7.  When  of  small  size.  Fig. 

8,  they  must  burn  charcoal ; if  of  larger 
dimensions,  coal  and  coke  will  do.  They 
are  also  useful  in  houses  which  have  a 
back  yard  or  court,  when  only  a few 
small  things  are  to  be  cooked,  and  it  is 
wished  to  avoid  lighting  the  kitchen  fire, 
as  in  unusually  hot  and  oppressive 
weather.  They  will  heat  water  for  tea 
or  coffee,  boil  eggs,  warm  up  soups  or 
stews,  fry  chops,  sausages,  or  omelettes, 
make  sauces,  and  render  good  service 
by  supplementing  a cold  dinner  with 
sundry  hot 
things.  And, 
this  being  per- 
formed in  the 
open  air,  all 
heat,  smoke, 
and  smell  are 
avoided  in- 
doors. 

Toasting  is 
akin  to  roast- 
ing,andmaybe 
done  (as  with 
cheese  and 
other  articles 
that  melt)  in 
a Dutch  oven. 

Fig.  5,  or  with 
a fork.  Large 
forks  should 
not  be  admit- 
ted into  mo- 
dern kitchens, 
where  they 

only  do  mischief.  Certainly, 
meat  that  is  being  boiled 
for  broth  or  soup,  may  be 
pricked  and  its  gravy  let  out 
as  much  as  the  cook  pleases ; 
but  she  will  obtain  her  end 
better  by  having  her  soup, 
meat,  and  bones  well  divided 
at  the  butcheFs,  into  pieces 
small  enough  for  the  boiling 
water  to  exert  its  action 
throughout  their  substance. 

But  meat,  fowls,  or  vege- 
tables, that  are  to  be  served 
as  “boils”  in  distinction  to 
“ roasts,”  should  never  be 
pierced  with  a fork  or  any 
other  culinary  utensil,  until 
they  ai'e  carved  in  their  dish 
at  table.  The  gravy  which  runs  from  them  then,  and  the 
juiciness  of  the  meat,  will  show  the  difference  of  their 
treatment. 

Small  joints,  fowls,  whole  cabbages  or  cauliflowers,  &c., 
may  easily  be  removed  from  the  boiler  by  a broad,  flat 
ladle,  pierced  with  holes,  in  one  hand,  and  a long-handled 
kitchen  spoon  in  the  other.  Large  joints  of  salt  beef,  legs 
of  mutton,  turkeys,  calves’  heads,  &c.,  should  be  tied  with 
broad  tape  before  putting  in  to  boil.  This  will  not  only 
keep  them  in  shape,  but  aid  in  getting  them  out  of  the 


boiler  (perhaps  with  the  help  of  an  assistant),  neat  and 
entire,  without  receiving  a puncture. 

There  is  the  toasting-fork,  of  which  the  cook  may  be 
allowed  more  than  one,  with  handles  of  different  lengths, 
to  keep  the  fire  at  its  distance  on  all  occasions.  There 
are  toasting-forks  with  telescopic  handles, 
composed  of  joints  slipping  one  into  the 
other  ; but  they  are  rather  for  breakfast- 
room  than  for  kitchen  use.  The  com- 
mon cheap  toasting-forks  made  of  iron 
wire  have  only  three  prongs,  whose 
insufficient  hold  often  lets  the  half-done 
slice  fall  into  the  cinders — an  accident 
which  is  still  more  vexatious  when  the 
object  toasted  is  a kidney,  a rasher  of 
bacon,  or  a slice  of  underdone  meat. 
A five-pronged  fork,  like  that  in  the 
woodcut.  Fig.  6,  will  hold  the  toast  more 
securely.  The  bend  in  the  handle  allows 
it  to  be  toasted  by  the  side  of,  instead 
of  in  front  of 
the  fire. 

A pastry 
oven,  heate':’. 
with  charcoal, 
is  useful  in 
country  houses 
not  within  easy 
reach  of  the 
pastry-cook  or 
confectioner. 

Amongst  the 
articles  occa- 
sionally used 
in  a kitchen,  a 
gatifrier,  or 
iron  for  mak- 
ing gaufres,  or 
wafers,  may 
be  reckoned. 
There  may 
even  be  two 
irons ; one  for 
making  thick 
gaufres,  resembling  pancakes 
in  quality,  the  other  for  wafers 
proper.  Gaufre  tongs  are 
made  of  cast  iron.  Any  iron- 
monger doing  business  with 
France  could  easily  procure 
them,  which  might  be  cheaper 
than  ordering  them  to  be 
made  here. 

The  cook  must  have  nut- 
crackers to  prepare  almonds 
and  walnuts  for  dessert ; lob- 
ster and  crab  - crackers  for 
breaking  the  claws  of  those 
crustaceans ; also  a lemon- 
squeezer,  a similar  instru- 
ment, only  made  of  wood, 
for  pressing  the  greatest 
possible  quantity  of  juice  out 
of  oranges  and  lemons.  The  inside  of  the  squeezer  has 
an  oval  hollow  to  keep  the  fruit  under  pressure  from 
slipping  aside. 

To  have  clear  jellies,  either  savoury  or  sweet,  a flannel 
jellybag  is  indispensable.  Instead  of  being  hung  on  a 
peg  in  the  wall,  or  on  the  back  of  a chair,  it  is  better  put 
to  drain  on  a three-footed  stand,  with  a support  beneath 
to  hold  the  vessel  which  receives  the  liquid  as  it  strains 
away.  We  have  shown  this  in  Fig.  i. 

One,  two,  or  three  shallow  saucepans,  made  of  stout 
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copper  or  iron,  well  tinned  inside,  are  extremely  useful 
and  convenient  for  roast inj  on  the  Continent  they 
are  considered  indispensable  in  a kitchen.  They  will  be 
of  different  sizes  in  respect  to  breadth  ; the  saucepan  is 
large  enough  if  the  joint  or  fowl  can  be  easily  turned  in  it. 
A depth  of  six  or  eight  inches  will  suffice  for  the  largest ; 
less  for  the  smallest  size.  Fig.  3,  with  a flat  bottom,  must 
be  used  when  it  has  to  stand  on  a trivet  belonging  to  a 
range ; but  Fig.  4,  with  the  rounded  bottom,  will  fit  into  the 
circular  hole  over  the  fire  of  a cooking-stove,  which  hole 
should  be  provided  with  flat  rings  of  different  breadths, 
movable  at  pleasure,  suited  to  receive  diflerent-sized 
saucepans,  and  also  to  regulate  the  direct  fire-heat  applied 
to  the  bottom  of  large  boilers  or  stewpans.  The  rounded 
bottom  has  the  advantage  of  allowing  every  part  of  its 
surface  being  brought  into  contact  with  the  Joint  to  be  so 
roasted  ; none  of  the  fat  or  gravy  remains  unemployed  in 
the  corner  at  the  bottom.  In  preserve-making,  the  whole 
of  the  jam  is  more  easily  scraped  out,  and  the  inside  of 
the  saucepan  itself  is  more  readily  cleaned. 

This  mode  of  roasting  is  very  generally  employed  by 
Continental  cooks  for  small  things,  such  as  a leg  or 
shoulder  of  lamb,  a moderate  sized  fillet  of  veal,  ducks, 
wild  fowl,  &c.  Small  birds,  especially — larks,  thrushes, 
and  the  like — are  generally  done  that  way.  And  a mere 
handful  of  fire  suffices.  At  the  bottom  of  the  saucepan 
enough  butter  or  sweet  dripping  is  put  to  keep  the  joint 
from  burning.  As  soon  as  the  fat  is  hot,  the  joint  is  put 
in  and  kept  constantly  turned,  until  it  is  browned  all  over 
evenly,  and  thoroughly  done.  This,  of  course,  requires 
constant  watching.  A roast  in  a saucepan  cannot  be  left 
to  itself.  If  the  fat  dries  up,  more  must  be  added.  When 
carefully  done,  a roast  in  a saucepan  is  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished, either  in  appearance  or  flavour,  from  a roast 
done  before  the  fire.  Many  even  prefer  the  former.  The 
convenience  of  the  mode,  the  economy  of  fuel,  and  the 
escape  of  the  cook  from  exposure  to  a great  blazing  fire, 
are  obvious.  Those  who  once  try  it  will  continue  the 
plan,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  its  providing  them  with  a suc- 
cession of  nice  little  fresh  roasts,  instead  of  having  to  get 
through  heaps  of  cold  meat.  Saucepans  for  roasting  in 
need  no  lid  ; still,  the  lid  will  be  useful  when  stews  are  to 
be  done  in  them. 

MISCELL.\NEOUS  RECIPES, 

Lemon  Mince  Pies. — Squeeze  a large  lemon,  boil  the 
outside  till  tender  enough  to  beat  to  a mash  ; add  to  it 
three  large  apples  chopped,  and  four  ounces  of  suet,  half 
a pound  of  currants,  four  ounces  of  sugar ; put  the  juice 
of  the  lemon  and  candied  fruit  as  for  other  pies. 

Mince  Pies. — Boil  six  eggs  hard,  shred  them 
small,  shred  double  the  quantity  of  suet  ; then  put 
currants,  washed  and  picked,  one  pound,  or  more,  if  the 
eggs  were  large  ; the  peel  of  one  lemon  shred  very  fine, 
and  the  juice;  six  spoonfuls  of  sweet  wine,  mace,  nutmeg, 
sugar,  and  a very  little  suet ; orange,  lemon,  and  citron 
candied. 

Orange  Cheesecakes.— \Patvs.  you  have  blanched  half  a 
pound  of  almonds,  beat  them  very  fine,  with  orange- 
flower  water,  and  half  a pound  of  fine  sugar,  beaten  and 
siftetl,  a pound  of  butter  that  has  been  melted  carefully 
without  oiling,  and  which  must  be  nearly  cold  before 
using  It ; then  beat  the  yolks  of  ten,  and  whites  of  four 
eggs  ; pound  two  candied  oranges,  and  a fresh  one  with 
the  bitterness  boiled  out,  in  a mortar,  till  as  tender  as 
marm.dadc,  without  any  lumps  ; and  beat  the  whole 
together,  and  put  into  patty-pans. 

Orange  Biscuits,  or  Little  Boil  whole  Seville 

oranges  in  two  or  three  waters  till  most  of  the  bitterness 
is  gone  ; cut  them,  and  take  out  the  pulp  and  juice  ; then 
beat  th'-  outside  v'cry  fine  in  a mortar,  and  put  it  to  an 
equal  weight  of  double-refined  sugar,  beaten  and  sifted. 
When  extremely  well  minced  to  a paste,  soread  it  thin  on 


china  dishes,  and  set  them  in  the  sun  or  before  the  fire  ; 
when  half  dry,  cut  it  into  what  form  you  please,  turn  the 
other  side  up,  and  dry  that.  Keep  them  in  a box,  with 
layers  of  paper.  They  are  for  desserts,  and  are  also  used 
as  a stomachic,  to  carry  in  the  pocket  on  journeys,  or  for 
gentlemen  when  shooting,  and  for  gouty  stomachs. 

French  Rolls. — Rub  an  ounce  of  butter  into  a pound  of 
flour  ; mix  one  egg  beaten,  a little  yeast  that  is  not  bitter, 
and  as  much  milk  as  will  make  a dough  of  a middling 
stiffness.  Beat  it  well,  but  do  not  knead  ; let  it  rise  and 
bake  on  tins. 

Sponge  Cake. — One  pound  of  butter,  one  pound  of  loaf 
sugar,  nine  eggs,  one  ounce  caraway  seeds,  one  pound  and 
a half  of  flour.  Wash  the  butter,  and  beat  it  up  with  the 
hands  ten  minutes  before  the  fire  ; break  the  sugar  to 
powder,  then  add  it  to  the  butter.  Drop  one  egg  in  at  a 
time  without  first  beating  them,  but  beat  the  ingredients 
all  together  all  the  time  you  are  mixing.  Add  the  seeds, 
then  the  flour  ; no  beating  after  flour  is  put  in. 

Macaroni  Pudding. — Simmer  an  ounce  or  two  of  the 
pipe  macaroni  in  a pint  of  milk,  and  a bit  of  lemon  and 
cinnamon,  till  tender  ; put  it  into  a dish  with  milk,  two  or 
three  eggs,  but  only  one  white,  sugar,  nutmeg,  a spoonful 
of  peach  water,  and  half  a glass  of  raisin  wine.  Bake 
with  a paste  round  the  edges.  A layer  of  orange  marma- 
lade or  raspberry-jam  in  a macaroni  pudding,  for  change, 
is  a great  improvement ; in  which  case  omit  the  almond 
water  ratafia,  which  you  should  otherwise  flavour  it  with. 

Queen  Cakes. — Mix  a pound  of  dried  flour,  the  same  of 
sifted  sugar,  and  of  washed  clean  currants.  Wash  a pound 
of  butter  in  rose-water,  beat  it  well,  then  mix  with  it  eight 
eggs,  yolks  and  whites  beaten  separately,  and  put  in  the 
dry  ingredients  by  degrees  ; beat  the  whole  an  hour ; 
butter  little  tins,  tea-cups,  or  saucers,  and  bake  the  batter 
in,  filling  only  half.  Sift  a little  fine  sugar  over,  just  as 
you  put  it  into  the  oven. 

American  White  Cake.—lhQ  following  is  said  to  be  a 
good  recipe,  and  it  is  a simple  one: — Two  cups  sugar, 
two  and  a half  cups  flour,  half  a cup  butter,  three-quar- 
ter cup  milk,  whites  of  eight  eggs,  one  teaspoonful  cream 
of  tartar,  half  a teaspoonful  soda. 

Yeast. — This  may  be  made  without  having  any  re- 
course to  any  product  of  alcoholic  liquors.  To  prepare 
flour  yeast,  boil  one  pound  of  good  flour,  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  brown  sugar,  and  a little  salt,  in  two  gallons 
of  water  for  an  hour.  When  milk  warm,  bottle  the  mi.x- 
ture  and  cork  it  close.  It  will  be  fit  for  use  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  A pint  of  this  will  make  eighteen  pounds  of 
bread. 

Barley  Water. — Put  two  ounces  of  pearl  barley  into 
two  quarts  of  water.  Set  the  mixture  on  the  fire,  and 
when  it  boils,  strain  it  well.  Then  add  a little  more 
water,  and  a bit  of  lemon-peel,  and  let  it  boil  slowly  until 
it  is  reduced  nearly  one  half.  It  may  then  be  removed, 
and  again  strained,  and  flavoured  with  sugar  and  lemon- 
juice. 

Everton  Toffy. — The  pan  must  be  warmed  and  rubbed 
with  a little  butter,  after  which  put  in  one  pound  of  brown 
sugar,  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  water.  Let  the  sugar 
boil  over  a slow  fire  until  it  becomes  a smooth  thick 
syrup,  when  half  a pound  of  butter  is  to  be  stirred  into  it. 
After  boiling  another  half  hour,  drop  a little  on  a plate, 
and  if  it  sets  hard,  and  comes  off  clean,  it  is  done  enough. 
Pour  it  out  into  a wide  dish  or  tin  well  buttered,  so  as  to 
form  a cake  about  half  an  inch  thick.  It  may  be  flavoured 
with  twenty  or  thirty  drops  oFessence  of  lemon,  stirred 
in  as  soon  as  it  is  taken  off  the  fire. 

Oatmeal  Porridge.  —Place  some  water  on  the  fire,  and 
as  soon  as  it  boils,  throw  in  a little  salt.  Then  take 
some  coarse  oatmeal,  and  sprinkle  it  in  the  water  by 
degrees,  stirring  it  all  the  time  with  a large  spoon,  until 
it  thickens  like  hasty  pudding.  It  should  then  be  re- 
moved from  the  fire,  and  poured  upon  plates  at  once. 
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I It  may  be  eaten  with  cold  milk,  treacle,  or  butter,  and  is 
an  excellent  food  for  breakfast. 

I Fnimenty  or  Furmenty. — Boil  a quart  of  wheat  until 
the  grains  are  well  swollen.  Take  two  quarts  of  milk, 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  currants  or  raisins,  picked  clean 
! and  mashed  ; stir  these  together  and  boil  them.  Then 
beat  up  the  yolks  of  three  or  four  eggs  with  a little  milk, 
adding  suet  and  nutmeg  to  flavour  them.  Add  these  to 
the  boiled  wheat,  place  the  whole  upon  a moderate  fire, 
stir  it  well  for  a few  minutes,  and  then  sweeten  it  with 
sugar.  It  may  be  poured  out  and  eaten  hot,  though 
some  like  it  as  well  cold. 

Arrowroot  with  Milk. — Set  a pint  of  milk  on  the  fire, 
and  when  it  almost  boils,  pour  it  upon  a dessert-spoonful 
I of  arrowroot  which  has  been  well  mixed  in  a little  cold 
water.  The  milk  must  be  poured  in  gradually,  stirring 
it  all  the  time,  after  which  it  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  fire 
again,  and  stirred  for  a couple  of  minutes.  The  arrow- 
root  mixes  better  if  sugar  is  stirred  into  it  before  it  is 
moistened  with  water.  Patent  barley  and  sago  may  be 
treated  in  a similar  manner. 

To  Pot  Veal. — Cold  fillet  makes  the  finest  potted  veal, 
or  it  may  be  done  as  follows  ; Season  a Imge  slice  of  the 
fillet,  before  it  is  dressed,  with  some  mace,  peppercorns, 
and  two  or  three  cloves  ; lay  it  close  into  a potting-pan 
that  will  just  hold  it,  fill  it  up  with  water,  and  bake  it 
three  hours  ; then  pound  it  quite  small  in  a mortar,  and 
salt  to  taste  ; put  a little  gravy  that  was  baked  to  it  in 
pounding,  if  to  be  eaten  soon,  otherwise,  only  a little 
butter  just  melted  ; and,  when  done,  cover  it  all  over  with 
butter. 

Veal  Sausages. — Chop  equal  quantities  of  lean  veal  and 
fat  bacon,  a handful  of  sage,  a little  salt,  pepper,  and  a 
few  anchovies.  Beat  all  in  a mortar ; and  when  used, 
roll  and  fry  it,  and  serve  with  fried  sippets,  or  on  stewed 
vegetables,  or  on  white  collops. 


SEASONABLE  FOOD. 

MAY. 

Meat. — Beef,  mutton,  grass-lamb,  house-lamb,  and 
veal. 

Game  and  Poultry. — Rabbits,  pigeons,  fowls,  pullets, 
chickens,  ducklings. 

Fish. — Brill,  plaice,  skate,  soles,  turbot,  cod,  mackerel, 
red  and  grey  mullet,  whiting,  ling,  smelts,  sturgeon,  dory, 
herrings,  haddocks,  crabs,  lobsters,  cray-fish,  prawns, 
shrimps,  carp,  chub,  eels,  perch,  pike,  tench,  trout,  dace, 
salmon,  salmon-trout. 

Vegetables. — Broccoli,  cabbages,  endive,  spinach,  let- 
tuces, sorrel,  peas,  kidney  beans,  asparagus,  new  potatoes, 
carrots,  turnips,  chervil,  cresses,  and  all  small  salads, 
cucumbers,  onions,  parsley,  thyme,  mint,  and  all  garden 
herbs,  artichokes,  radishes,  rhubarb. 

Fruits. — Apples,  pears,  cherries,  currants,  gooseberries, 
strawberries,  forced  apricots. 


HINTS  TO  LETTER-WRITERS.— IV. 

THE  TITLE  OF  ESQUIRE. 

The  title  of  esquire,  though  now  applied  to  any  person  in 
a respectable  sphere  of  life,  is  properly  a title  of  courtesy, 
and  denoted  originally  the  attendant  upon  a knight,  his 
armour-bearer,  or  shield-bearer.  While,  therefore,  in 
addressing  letters  and  other  documents  it  is  customary 
to  add  Esq.  to  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  they  are 
sent,  if  he  be  a person  of  some  consideration,  these  three 
letters  must  be  appended  to  the  names  of  those  who  claim 
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the  title  as  a reality.  Everyone  should  know,  as  observed 
in  Debrett,  that  the  title  of  esquire  is  of  right  due  to 
“ all  noblemen’s  younger  sons,  and  the  elder  sons  of  such 
younger  sons  ; the  eldest  sons  of  knights,  and  their  eldest 
sons  ; the  officers  of  the  sovereign’s  court  and  household  ; 
naval  and  military  officers  from  the  rank  of  captain  up- 
wards; barristers  or  couiisellors-at-law,  royal  academicians, 
medical  men  holding  degrees,  justices  of  the  peace,  &c. 
It  is  contended,  however,  that  justices  of  the  peace  are 
only  esquires  in  reputation ; besides,  a justice  of  the  peace 
holds  this  title  no  longer  than  he  is  in  the  commission  of 
the  peace,  in  case  he  be  not  otherwise  qualified  to  bear  it  ; 
but  a sheriff  of  a county,  who  is  a superior  officer,  retains 
the  title  of  esquire  during  his  life,  in  consequence  of  the 
trust  once  reposed  in  him.” 

The  title  of  esquire  is  in  like  manner  accorded  to  all 
who  claim  to  be  “ gentlemen,”  a word  which  includes  all 
degrees  of  high  rank,  but  which  is  supposed  not  to  descend 
below  a certain  level  as  a designation,  hence  some  claim 
to  be  “ gentlemen,”  as  others  to  be  esquires,  knights,  &c. 
It  is,  however,  now  much  less  customary  to  write  addresses 
as  to  “ Thomas  Fisher,  gent.,”  instead  of  which  we  write 
“ Thomas  Fisher,  Esq.”  In  the  course  of  our  life  we  have 
met  with  some  curious  mistakes  in  connection  with  Esq. 
We  once  saw  a letter  directed  by  an  eminent  foreigner  to 
“ Sir  A.  B.,  Esq.,”  and  several  times  we  have  seen  letters 
addressed  “Mr.  A.  B.,  Esq.”  Now,  though  “Sir”  may 
and  should  head  a letter  which  has  “ A.  B.,  Esq.”  for  the 
superscription,  the  combination  of  the  two,  as  above,  is 
ludicrous.  In  like  manner,  although  “ Sir”  may  and  should 
head  the  letter  which  is  addressed  to  “ Mr.  A.  B.,”  or  to 
“ A.  B.,  Esq.,”  the  combination  “ Mr.  A.  B.,  Esq.,”  on  an 
address  is  at  once  ludicrous  and  vulgar.  The  rule  in 
writing  to  any  gentleman  by  courtesy  who  has  no  knightly 
or  other  dignity,  is  to  address  a letter  to  him  thus  : “ To 
Theophilus  Brown,  Esq.”  If  Mr.  Brown  is  a man  of  some 
distinction,  and  fills  good  offices,  or  is  member  of  certain 
learned  societies,  write  “ &c.  &c.,”  between  his  name  and 
residence.  It  is  not  necessary  to  prefix  “ to  ” to  this  or 
any  other  address,  and  it  is  only  in  special  cases  that 
“ esquire”  is  written  at  full  length,  the  abbreviation  “ Esq.” 
being  deemed  generally  sufficient.  In  addressing  such  a 
person,  and,  indeed,  when  writing  to  others  who  are  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  doctors  of  medicine  or  of  laws,  &c.,  it 
is  proper  to  append  the  requisite  initials.  Thus,  if  Theo- 
philus Brown,  Esq.,  is  a member  of  Parliament,  it  is  right  to 
place  “ M.P.”  after  “ Esq.;”  if  he  be  a doctor  of  medicine, 
“ M.D.”  must  be  added  to  “ Esq. ;”  if  he  is  a doctor  of  laws, 
“ LL.D.”  must  follow  “ Esq.;”  and  if  he  is  a fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  or  some  such  honourable  institution,  we 
must,  after  “ Esq.,”  add  “ F.R.S.,”  or  whatever  initials  are 
correct.  When  a gentleman  has  an  academical  degree,  it 
may  be  indicated,  though  this  is  by  no  means  necessary. 
That  of  a master  of  arts  is  shown  by  “ M.A.”  after 
“Esq.,”  or  “ D.D.”  for  a doctor  of  divinity  even  when  a 
layman.  But  while  “ Esq.”  may  be  used  in  connection 
with  such  honours  as  have  been  enumerated,  it  is  not 
placed  in  the  superscription  of  a letter,  &c.,  with  such 
designations  as  captain,  general,  colonel,  right  1 oncurable, 
&c.  The  heading  of  a letter  to  an  esquire  should,  as 
above  hinted,  always  be  “ Sir,”  and  by  that  name  he  must  be 
personally  addressed  in  the  body  of  the  document.  The 
concluding  form  is  similar  in  all  cases — “ I have  the  honour 
to  be,  sir,  your  very  obedient,  humble  servant.”  Where 
less  form  is  required,  the  conclusion  may  be  modified — 
“ I am,  sir,  your  obedient,  humble  servant”— “ I am,  sir, 
your  obedient  servant” — I am,  sir,  your  very  humble 
servant” — “ I am,  sir,  your  obedient  and  faithful  servant,” 
&c.  With  regard  to  the  word  “gentleman,”  it  may  be 
added  that  although  attorneys-at-law,  and  persons  in 
sundry  other  positions,  are  personally  entitled  to  the 
addendum  of  “gentleman”  to  their  names,  it  is  an  honour 
which  few  people  would  care  to  exact. 
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CHILDREN'S  DRESS. 


CHILDREN’S  DRESS.— V. 

children’s  clothing  (continued from  /.  179). 

When  the  babe  is  short-coated  it  may  either  wear  the 
little  chemises  it  already  has,  joined  up  the  back,  or  have 
a set  of  six  new  ones,  made  in  fine  cambric  muslin,  ten 
inches  wide  (doubled),  allowing  another  half  inch  for  the 
seams  at  the  side.  This  is  cut  like  Fig.  66, ten  inches  long, 
allowing  another  half  inch  for  hems.  Fold  the  muslin,  so 
as  to  have  it  double  on  the  shoulders  at  A A.  Cut  the 
slanting  lines  close  beside  the  A a’s  which  divide  the 
shoulders  from  the  flaps.  Cut  the  flaps  apart,  and  hem 
them  and  the  shoulders  all  round,  button -holing  the 
corners.  But  the  seams  should  first  be  sewn  and  felled 


to  the  back  and  secured  by  a button  in  front.  The  little 
flannel  petticoat  is  generally  plaited  at  the  waist  and  sewn 
on  the  body.  The  breadth  of  flannel  is  sufficient  ; the 
length,  guided  by  the  size  of  the  child,  should  be  an  inch 
less  than  the  white  petticoat.  The  prettiest  flannels  for 
infants  are  those  sold  by  the  yard,  scalloped  and  em- 
broidered in  blue  or  scarlet. 

Further  on  we  give  full  details  for  making  a flannel 
petticoat,  which,  with  the  exception  that  it  is  longer,  is  the 
same  as  the  baby’s. 

We  now  pass  on  to  clothing  for  children  of  two  or  three 
years  old.  The  directions  are  equally  applicable  for  those 
of  a year  and  upwards,  but  are  a little  longer  and  larger, 
perhaps.  First  of  all,  for  children  of  both  sexes  little 
flannel  jackets  of  fine  Welsh  flannel  are  needed.  The  shape 
resembles  Fig.  68,  measuring  eleven  inches  and  a half 


with  very  fine  cotton.  The  bottom  may  then  be  hemmed 
round  a quarter  of  an  inch  deep.  Make  the  sleeves, 
cutting  them  like  Fig.  61,  six  and  a half  inches  long, 
the  straight  side.  Sew  together  at  B and  c.  Then  turn 
down  and  stitch  the  straight  side,  and  sew  and  fell  the 
other  side  into  the  chemise.  At  the  corners  of  the  flaps 
marked  E and  E sew  on  strings,  which  arc  tied  under 
the  arm,  the  strings  of  the  front  to  those  at  the  back.  A 
button  is  placed  on  the  sleeve,  and  a button-hole  for 
it  is  made  at  the  point  of  the  shoulder.  This  fastens 
over  the  little  one’s  many  shoulder-straps,  and  keeps 
them  neat.'  Edge  the  sleeves  with  Valenciennes  lace. 
Fig.  61  is  a design  for  the  chemise  sleeve,  to  be  made 
seven  inches  long. 

The  short-coat  stay  body  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  63.  It  is 
made  of  fine  jean  or  of  stout  fine  linen,  faced  with  twilled 
muslin,  and  quilted  ; with  a machine  this  is  easy  to  do. 
The  size  is  five  inches  deep  and  twenty-two  long.  It  is 
then  bound  all  round.  The  shoulder-straps  are  of  the 
same  material,  a quarter  of  an  inch  wide  and  about  four 
inches  long,  quilted  and  bound  all  round.  They  are  sewn  I 


(double)  under  the  arms  from  A to  A,  and  thirteen  at  the 
bottom  from  B to  B.  The  length  is  nine  inches.  It  is 
well,  however,  to  make  it  three  or  four  inches  longer  and 
three  inches  wider  (double)  each  side.  We  measure  from 
one  which  has  been  worn  some  time,  and  consequently 
shrunk. 

Run  and  fell  the  side  seams  from  A to  B,  and  the  shoulder 
seams.  Hem  the  top  and  bottom  narrow,  and  also  the 
armholes.  When  the  shoulders  wear  out  cut  them  away, 
and  put  broad  tape  straps  an  inch  wide.  Never  use 
narrow  straps  for  children,  because  they  drag  and  cut 
the  skin.  It  is  well  to  have  four  flannels,  for  children 
often  need  a change,  and  these  little  things  do  not  cut 
into  much  stuff.  They  should  be  worn  all  the  year 
round,  for  they  are  even  more  needed  in  summer  than 
winter. 

Next  make  six  chemises.  Very  fine  longcloth  is 
generally  used  for  such  young  children  ; a shilling  a yard 
is  not  too  much  to  give.  Some  persons  lay  out  one 
shilling  and  sixpence  on  it.  Half  a yard  is  more  than 
I sufficient  for  one.  Two  yards  and  a half  of  thirty-two 


!l 

I! 
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[inches  wide  longcloth  (actual  measure)  will  make  six. 
Each  one  is  fifteen  and  a half  inches  long,  and  sixteen 
1 wide  at  the  bottom.  Cut  the  shape  like  Fig.  72,  that  is,  in 

jthe  same  way  at  the  top  as  the  short-coating  chemise, 
but  a little  more  sloped  at  the  waist.  The  sleeves,  too, 
; are  cut  as  before,  but  measure  eight  inches  long  when 
(,  cut  out  like  Fig.  61,  which,  of  course,  is  double,  and 
I'is  reduced  to  four  before  it  is  inserted  in  the  form  of  a 
^ sleeve.  The  apparent  gaps  between  the  shoulders  and 
^ flaps  are  only  the  result  of  the  narrow  hem.  Run  and 

ifell  the  side  seams,  A to  B,  and  hem  the  bottom  half  an 
inch  wide.  Run  and  fell  the  sleeve  together,  and  also  into 
} the  armhole.  Turn  down  and  stitch  the  edge  of  the 
5 sleeve  and  trim  it  with  lace — a good  but  fine  tape-lace 
serves  the  purpose.  Our  readers  must  not  confound  the 
tape-lace  with  tape  trimming,  which  is  quite  another  thing. 
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ming  both  sides  all  the  way  to  the  edge.  The  armhole  of 
the  shirt  must  next  be  finished  : — Take  a strip  of  long- 
cloth,  cut  down,  not  across,  the  material,  two  inches  wide ; 
put  it  on  the  sleeve  inside  at  the  dotted  line,  A to  B and  E, 
in  Fig.  69,  running  it  first  to  the  edge  of  the  hole,  turning  it 
over,  and  hemming  it  down  finely ; afterwards  stitch  the 
edge  of  the  armhole  marked  by  the  dotted  line,  A to  B,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  diagram.  Fig.  69.  Small  children 
may  not  need  such  large  armholes  or  sleeves,  and  three 
inches  doubled  or  six  long  in  the  cutting  will  suffice. 

The  next  thing  is  the  stay  body,  which  may  be  made  alike 
for  boys  and  girls.  The  bodice  is  generally  seven  or  eight 
inches  deep  and  twenty-four  long,  and  the  backs  wrap 
over  ; some  children,  however,  are  small,  and  do  not  take 
them  larger  than  the  short  coat  bodies,  five  inches  deep  and 
twenty-two  long.  These  are  made  of  jean,  lined  with  soft 
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Tape  trimmings  are  very  pretty  to  look  at,  but  do  not  get 
up  easily. 

Figure  69  shows  the  shape  of  a shirt  for  a little  boy  of 
the  same  age ; it  takes  the  same  quantity  of  material  as 
the  girl’s  chemise ; it  is  sixteen  inches  wide  all  the  way 
down.  Cut  it  with  the  longcloth  double  on  the  shoulders, 
A A ; leave  the  sides  open  as  far  as  B B (three  inches  and 
three-quarters  or  four  inches) ; run  and  fell  the  rest  of  the 
seam  to  D D,  and  leave  it  open  again  from  D D to  c C at 
each  side.  Let  in  a little  three-cornered  gusset  at  F,  each 
side  (e  to  F shows  the  side  of  the  shirt).  The  gusset  is 
double,  run  and  felled  in  very  narrowly  and  neatly,  and 
stitched  across  the  double  edge,  where  a line  may  be 
noticed ; then  hem  very  neatly,  and  as  narrowly  as  pos- 
sible, each  side  of  the  open  seam  from  d to  F ; afterwards 
hem  the  bottom  of  the  shirt  half  an  inch  wide.  Hem 
round  the  flaps  and  shoulders  very  fine,  button-hole  the 
corners,  and  sew  on  tapes  long  enough  to  tie  under  the 
arms.  Do  not  tie  these  so  as  to  confine  the  garment  to 
the  child,  but  loosely,  merely  to  keep  down  the  flaps. 
Tapes  are  sewn  on  quite  half  an  inch  down  the  flap,  hem- 


linen,  and  run  together  the  short  way  with  cords.  Tack 
jean  and  linen  together,  when  cut  out,  all  round  with 
coloured  cotton,  and  then  tack  the  places  to  be  run  be- 
tween the  cords  with  another  colour ; pull  out  the  first 
coloured  cotton,  that  fixes  jean  and  linen  together,  as  it  is 
not  now  needed,  and  is  in  the  way  of  running  the  cords 
between  the  tacking.  Put  in  the  first  cord  with  a bodkin ; 
finely  run  with  white  cotton  over  the  tacking;  put  in 
another  cord,  and  run  the  next  line,  and  so  on  till  all  the 
cord  is  in ; then  cut  it  even  at  the  edges  and  bind  the  body 
all  round  with  twilled  binding.  Make  the  straps  half  an 
inch  wide,  of  jean  and  linen,  bound,  and  sew  them  on. 
There  are  various  ways  of  running  the  bodies.  Fig.  64  is 
regularly  corded  close  together ; Fig.  57  in  alternate  groups 
of  three  cords  and  a space.  Either  tapes  or  buttons  may 
be  used  to  fasten  the  body,  but  tapes  are  best,  as  other 
buttons  must  be  sewn  on,  as  shown  by  four  a’s,  both  in 
Figs.  64  and  57-  The  lower  and  smaller  row  of  these  is  for 
the  drawers ; the  upper  for  the  flannel  petticoat.  When 
the  drawers  or  petticoat  are  new  and  full  long,  place  these 
buttons  higher  up  as  the  garments  get  short  for  the  child, 
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lower  the  buttons.  The  petticoat  is  buttoned  on  higher 
up  than  the  drawers. 

Cut  the  drawers  from  Fig.  70.  Each  leg  is  cut  sepa- 
rately, measuring  four  and  a half  inches  across,  from  D to 
D (doubled,  or  nine  inches  open),  five  inches  and  three- 
quarters,  or  six  inches,  from  E to  E (doubled),  and  four 
inches  (doubled)  from  F to  F,  sixteen  and  a half  long  from 
D to  F,  nine  inches  from  D to  G,  and  on  to  E.  Run  and 
fell  each  leg  together  on  the  sloped  side,  from  E to  F ; 
then  join  them  together  down  three-fourths  of  the  length 
of  the  front,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  front  and  all  of  the  back 
open,  hemmed  each  side  as  narrow  as  possible.  Cut 
open  the  sides  from  D to  H and  hem  them  narrowly,  putting 
in  a little  gusset  at  the  corner.  Make  a hem  and  four  tucks, 
each  a quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  with  scarcely  any  space 
between  ; then  set  the  front,  in  a band  twelve  and  a 
half  inches  long,  the  half  inch  to  be  turned  in  at  the 
ends,  and  two  inches  wide,  the  half  inch  to  make  the 
two  turnings.  To  do  this  pin  the  top  of  the  drawers  to 
one  edge  of  the  band,  run  together,  fulling  it  a little 
to  get  it  in;  then  turn  down  the  opposite  edge  of  the 
band,  turn  it  over  and  pin  down  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
drawers,  turning  in  the  ends  also  ; hem  it  neatly  down, 
and  sew  the  edges.  Cut  two  bands,  each  six  and  a half 
inches  long  and  two  wide  ; run  and  hem  them  on  to  the 
two  halves  of  the  back,  in  the  same  way  as  with  the  front 
band  ; make  large  button-holes  at  seven  places,  to  fasten 
the  drawers  to  the  stay  bodice.  Stout  children  may 
require  the  drawers  longer  in  the  body  from  the  slanting 
line,  D to  E,  in  Fig.  70,  or  only  longer  at  the  back ; in 
either  case  the  back  only,  or  both  pieces,  are  cut  by  the 
dotted  line,  D to  M,  in  Fig.  70,  which  slopes  upward.  If 
they  are  wanted  wider,  the  width  must  be  allowed  from  D 
to  D and  E to  E;  and  the  leg  also,  F to  F,  it  will  be 
well  to  increase  in  proportion.  This  may  be  done  by 
taking  the  sloping  and  curved  lines  on  one  side  of  the 
leg,  D to  E and  E to  F,  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a half 
longer  (doubled). 

The  flannel  petticoat  is  the  next  article  of  clothing. 
This  should  measure  nine  or  ten  inches  long  made  up, 
allowing  two  inches  for  a tuck  and  one  for  a hem,  that  is, 
twelve  inches  in  all.  It  is  well  to  make  a new  one  with  two 
tucks,  or  fourteen  inches  long.  One  width  of  flannel 
suffices.  Run  and  fell  the  back  together.  Fig.  56,  half 
way  up  ; make  a wide  hem  on  one  side  and  a narrow  one 
on  the  other  for  the  rest  of  the  seam,  folding  the  wide  one 
over  the  other,  and  stitching  it  down  across  at  A.  Make 
an  inch-wide  hem  and  then  one  or  two  tucks,  according 
as  the  material  has  been  allowed.  The  child’s  waist,  over 
the  stay  bodice,  must  be  measured,  and  the  shirt  box- 
plaited  into  a two-inch  wide  band,  half  an  inch  of  which 
is  allowed  for  turnings.  Five  button-holes  are  made  in 
the  band  at  the  five  e’s  in  Figs.  56  and  58,  which  also 
show  the  plaiting.  There  is  one  button-hole  in  the  centre 
in  front,  one  exactly  over  each  hip,  and  two  at  the  two  ends 
behind  ; these  last  two  are  fastened  on  the  one  button  at 
the  back.  A yard  and  three-quarters  of  fine  Welsh  flannel 
is  sufficient  to  make  four  flannel  shirts,  which  will  be 
needed.  It  must  be  sloped  a little  in  front  before  setting 
it  into  the  band. 

The  next  items  in  the  child’s  wardrobe  are  its  white 
petticoats.  Two  widths  of  longcloth,  of  a fine  quality, 
measuring  thirty-seven  inches  long,  will  be  recpiired.  The 
exact  width  of  the  long-cloth  to  an  inch  does  not  signify, 
but  it  should  not  be  much  wider.  The  length  of  the  skirt 
is  ten  inches.  To  each  breadth  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  width  of  the  hem  ; for  a half-inch  hem,  half  an 
inch  ; a half-inch  tuck  an  inch,  because  the  tuck  is  double. 
The  simplest  way  to  make  the  skirt  is  with  a hem  and 
three  tucks,  each  an  inch  wide.  That,  with  the  turning  in  of 
the  hem  and  at  the  top,  makes  eighteen  inches,  or  half  a 
yard  ; that  is,  a yard  for  each  skirt  ; half  a yard  for  the 
body  and  sleeves  will  probably  be  sufficient.  Either  run 


and  fell,  or  sew  the  skirt  seams  together.  F or  tucks,  sewing 
is  the  neatest  and  best.  Make  the  hem  and  tucks  with  half 
an  inch  space  between  each.  Cut  open  a slit  down  the 
back  for  the  placket-hole,  half  the  length  of  the  skirt. 
Make  a broad  and  a narrow  hem  on  the  respective 
sides,  as  shown  in  Fig.  62.  Stitch  the  broad  over  the 
narrow  where  they  meet  at  A.  Petticoats  may  be  made 
with  a number  of  narrow  tucks,  like  Fig.  65,  and  three 
narrow  and  a broad  one  alternately,  for  variety.  Sew  the 
gathers  larger  at  the  back  and  closer,  and  finest  of  all  and 
plainest  in  front.  Over  the  hips  they  are  between  the 
two  in  size  and  fulness.  They  are  sewn  to  the  body,  after 
being  first  pinned  to  it.  To  make  the  body,  cut  the  fronts 
and  two  backs  like  Fig.  67.  From  A to  B the  body  mea- 
sures six  inches. 

To  make  the  size  of  the  body  more  easily  intelli’ 
gible,  we  give  the  following  instructions  : draw  an  oblong 
on  paper,  measuring  nine  and  a half  inches  wide,  by 
twelve  long,  G G G G.  From  c to  H,  down  the  centre,  there 
is  a space  of  three  inches ; measure  and  mark  this  with  a 
large  dot.  The  shoulders  rise  to  the  top.  It  is  easy  to 
draw  the  undulating  line  thus  assisted.  From  the  side  at 
D to  the  line  E there  is  a space  of  an  inch.  Dot  it,  and 
get  the  curve  of  the  waist.  F rom  G G to  i i,  under  the  arm, 
the  length  is  five  inches.  The  backs  are  cut  from  first 
drawing  the  oblong  of  nine  and  a half  inches  high,  and 
six  and  a half  inches  wide.  The  slope  at  the  neck 
is  two  and  a half  indies,  the  shoulder  meeting  the 
top  line  G.  Draw  the  slope  at  the  waist;  the  back 
measures  five  inches  under  the  arm,  and  five  and  a half  at 
the  back.  Having  drawn  these  pictures  on  paper,  cut 
them  out,  and  the  longcloth  by  them.  Both  backs  are 
alike,  but  reversed,  lefts  and  rights,  as  with  shoes  and 
gloves.  In  longcloth,  which  has  no  right  or  wrong  side, 
this  does  not  matter.  Run  and  fell  the  side  seams  and 
shoulders  of  the  body  together.  Hem  the  back  an  inch 
wide.  Hem  the  top  and  waist  each  half  an  inch  wide, 
and  run  strings  to  draw  in  both.  A few  buttons  should 
be  placed  up  the  back  also.  The  sleeve.  Fig.  59,  is  eight 
and  a quarter  inches  long  and  two  inches  and  a half  wide 
in  the  broadest  part,  and  two  inches  at  the  narrowest. 
Run  and  fell  it  together  underneath,  run  and  fell  it  into  the 
armhole,  using  a quarter  of  an  inch  for  this  purpose,  and 
make  a hem  at  the  edge,  a quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  and 
edge  it  with  narrow  work  or  lace.  Be  sure  in  cutting  the 
body  not  to  shape  the  armholes  too  large.  They  can 
always  be  increased  from  every  side  but  the  shoulder, 
which  must  not  be  made  too  narrow.  An  inch  should  be 
allowed  in  cutting  for  the  shoulder  width,  one  quarter  to 
fell  to  the  sleeve,  one  quarter  to  turn  down  for  the  hem, 
one  quarter  for  the  inner  turn  of  the  hem,  and  a quarter 
left  for  the  strap  when  completed.  The  quantities  for 
turning  were  allowed  in  the  measurement  given  in  Fig.  67 
and  Fig.  69.  Fig.  60  shows  the  sleeve  ready  to  be  felled  in. 
A in  Fig.  71  illustrates  the  manner  of  putting  in  the  sleeve. 
The  right  side  of  the  sleeve  is  outwards,  and  put  in  at  the 
right  side  of  the  body,  as  it  would  be  if  worn.  But  it  is 
run  and  afterwards  felled  from  the  back,  according  to  the 
diagram  at  A. 
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Among  games  well  suited  to  a mixed  company,  and 
capable  of  giving  rise  to  considerable  merriment,  a place 
must  be  accorded  to  that  known  as 

The  Newspaper. — This  may  be  played  either  as  a forfeit 
game  or  otherwise.  One  of'-^;he  party  is  appointed  to 
“read  the  newspaper;”  the  others,  seated  before  him, 
assume  to  be  members  of  different  trades  and  professions— 
lawyer,  doctor,  draper,  grocer,  &c.  The  I'eader  takes  up 
any  paper  that  may  be  at  hand,  and  selects  some  passage 
for  perusal.  The  peculiarity  of  the  game  is,  that  whenever 
he  pauses  and  looks  at  any  member  of  the  company,  that 
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person  must  make  some  suitable  observation  appropriate 
to  his  particular  trade — the  more  incongruous  to  the  nar- 
rative or  dissertation  which  is  being  read  by  the  first  player, 
the  better.  The  penalty  of  a forfeit  may  be  exacted  from 
any  person  who  does  not  reply  when  appealed  to,  or  who 
makes  a remark  not  connected  with  his  own  pursuit. 

To  give  our  readers  a clear  idea  of  the  mode  of  playing 
the  game,  we  will  suppose  the  reader  lights  upon  a narra- 
tive of  the  visit  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  to  Calcutta. 
He  proceeds  thus — 

“A  guard  of  honour  composed  of”  (here  he  lookSj  say, 
at  the  Oilman) — 

Oilman. — “ Tallow  candles” 

“ Was  drawn  up  on  the  quay,  and  his  Royal  Highness 
on  landing  was  received  with  a round  of” — 

Butcher. — “ Marrow  bones.” 

“ Delivered  in  true  British  fashion.  A salute  of  twenty- 
one  guns  was  fired  from  the” — 

Draper. — “ Band-box,” 

“ And  the  ships  and  forts  hoisted  their 
Lawyer. — “ Affidavits.” 

“ Every  house  in  the  vicinity  was  decorated  with  ” — 
Grocer. — “ Treacle,” 

“ And  the  windows  were  filled  with  elegantly  dressed” — 
Surgeon.— “ Compound  fractures.” 

“ Escorted  by  the  Governor  General,  his  Royal  Highness 
proceeded  to  the  ” — 

Confectioner. — “ Mince-pies,” 

“ And  gracefully  bowed  his  acknowledgments  to  the” — 
Ironmonger. — “ Fire-shovel.” 

So  the  reading  continues,  until  each  member  of  the 
company  has  responded,  or  the  paragraph  is  closed,  when 
another  extract  may  be  commenced.  The  passages  most 
suited  for  perusal  are  those  which  possess  some  degree  of 
gravity  in  tone,  without  being  too  serious  to  serve  as  a 
foundation  for  the  ridiculous  interpolations  to  which  the 
game  will  naturally  give  rise. 

Of  games  which  are  played  chiefly  to  extract  forfeits 
from  the  company,  a very  good  one  is  known  as — 

T/ie  Picnic. — One  of  the  players  volunteers  to  perform 
the  principal  part,  by  giving  an  account  or  description  of 
an  imaginary  picnic.  The  rest  allot  among  themselves  the 
names  of  the  individuals  supposed  to  be  present  at  this 
picnic,  or  the  eatables  and  other  articles  which  are  taken 
thereto.  Thus,  “Mr.  Smith,”  “the  Misses  Brown,”  “ Mr. 
J ones,”  and  “ Mrs.  Robinson,”  with  as  many  more  names 
as  may  conveniently  be  shared  by  the  company,  may  figure 
in  the  narrative,  which  becomes  the  more  graphic  if  “ the 
pie,”  “the  champagne,”  “the  salt,”  “the  spoons,”  &c.,  are 
also  represented  by  different  members  of  the  company. 
Every  time  mention  is  made  of  the  name  allotted  to  one 
of  the  party,  he  or  she  must  rise  from  the  chair,  turn 
round,  and  then  resume  the  seat.  At  the  mention  of  the 
word  “ picnic,”  however,  every  one  of  the  party  must  do 
the  same.  Any  person  failing  to  rise  and  turn  when 
mentioned,  pays  a forfeit. 

The  narrator  need  not  draw  very  highly  upon  his 
imagination  in  the  recital,  for  any  commonplace  story  in 
which  the  names  are  brought  in,  so  as  to  keep  the  different 
members  of  the  party  moving,  and  elicit  forfeits  from  some 
of  them,  will  sufficiently  answer  the  purpose.  He  may 
proceed  something  in  the  following  fashion.  The  reader 
must  suppose  that  the  names  italicised  have  all  been 
allotted  among  the  company,  and  that  their  representa- 
tives rise  and  turn  each  time  they  are  mentioned  : — 

“ Mrs.  Jones  and  Mrs.  Robinson,  having  several 
marriageable  daughters,  laid  their  heads  together  to  get 
up  ■&.  picnic.  They  took  into  their  confidence  Uncle  John, 
Mrs.  Jones’s  brother,  and  asked  him  to  invite  some  of  his 
young  friends  from  the  Waste  Paper  Office,  such  as  Mr. 
Brilliantspark,  Mr.  Waltzington,  and  Mr.  Softspeeche 
Ogle.  To  make  the  affair  look  more  natural,  the  Misses 
Jones  invited  their  friends  Miss  S impersweet  and  Miss 


Twhikletoe,  while  there  were  also  present,  &c.  &c.  Mrs. 
Robinson  provided  the  game  pic,  Mrs.  Jones  the  custard, 
and  U7icle  John  brought  down  the  champagne,  the  knives 
and  forks,  pepper  and  re?//,  and  so  on.  A beautiful 
meadow  near  the  river  was  chosen  as  the  scene  of  the 
picnic,  and  when  the  party  arrived  a dance  was  proposed 
and  carried  unanimously.  The  partners  were  (here  the 
names  may  be  called  over).  All  went  merry  as  several 
marriage  bells,  and  Mrs.  Robinson  was  just  remarking  to 
Mrs.  Jones  that  she  thought  Mr.  Bj'illiantspark  was  very 
much  taken  with  her  Seraphina,  but  that  Miss  Simper- 
sweet  really  gave  Mr.  Ogle  too  much  encouragement, 
when  the  proceedings  were  interrupted  by  a very  unwel- 
come visitor.  This  was  no  other  than  Farmer  BeetrooPs 
cow,  which  had  been  leisurely  surveying  the  company  over 
a stile,  and  now,  pushing  through  the  hedge,  seemed 
determined  to  make  one  of  the  picnic  party.  The  ladies 
screamed,  and  ran  towards  the  other  end  of  the  field, 
while  Mr.  Waltsmgtofi  put  up  his  eye-glass  and  remarked, 
“What  a bo-aw  !”  “No,”  cried  Uncle  Jolm,  who  was 

reputed  to  be  a wit,  “ not  a boar,  my  dear  fellow,  it’s  a 
cow!'’’  “Weally?”  said  Softspeeche  Ogle.  “ How  vewy 
wediculous !” 

The  narrator  may  continue  the  narrative  in  a similar 
strain,  until  some  of  the  company,  less  on  the  alert  than 
others,  have  incurred  forfeits  enough  for  the  time  being. 

Similar  to  the  Picnic  is  another  game  called  The  Coach, 
in  which  the  party  represent  among  them  the  chief  parts 
and  appendages  of  a coach,  with  the  driver,  guard,  and 
passengers.  Every  time  either  person  or  thing  is  men- 
tioned, its  representative  rises  and  turns,  as  in  the  game 
last  described.  The  narrator  gives  an  account  of  the 
incidents  of  a coach  journey,  interspersing  it  with  such 
episodes  as  an  attack  by  highwaymen  or  a toss  over  in 
the  snow.  A third  game  of  a very  similar  description  is 
known  as  The  Traveller,  the  story  in  this  case  relating  to 
the  arrival  of  a traveller  at  an  inn,  and  the  various 
orders  he  givds,  with  their  execution. 

GARDENING.— XL 

THE  VEGETABLE  GARDEN  {continued from  p. 

Garden  Walls. — The  height  of  walls  is  more  commonly 
determined  by  the  size  of  the  garden  and  the  slope  of 
its  surface,  than  with  a view  to  the  training  of  fruit  trees. 
A small  spot  enclosed  with  high  walls  has  a gloomy 
appearance,  but  if  the  walls  are  built  of  different  heights, 
this  will  be  considerably  relieved.  In  a garden  of  an 
acre,  or  thereabouts,  square  in  shape,  and  slightly  elevated, 
the  north  wall  may  be  raised  to  fourteen  feet ; the  east 
and  west  walls  to  twelve  feet ; and  the  south  wall  to  ten 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  If  the  garden  is 
larger^  the  walls  may  be  a trifle  higher.  The  extreme 
height  of  the  north  wall  of  any  garden  should  not  exceed 
eighteen  feet,  the  east  and  west  walls  fifteen,  and  the  south 
wall  twelve.  The  terms  tiorth  and  south  wall  denote  the 
north  and  south  sides  of  the  garden  ; but  in  speaking  of 
wall-fruit,  if  it  be  said  a tree  requires  a south  wall,  it  must 
be  understood  to  mean  a wall  with  a south  aspect.  The 
north  wall,  by  being  raised  higher,  shelters  the  garden 
from  the  northern  blast,  and  it  affords  ample  space  for 
training  the  finer  sorts  of  fruit  trees  on  the  south  side  of 
the  wall.  Soutlr  aspects  are  generally  deemed  the  best 
for  fruit  trees,  but  we  prefer  an  aspect  a few  points  to  the 
east.  It  may  possibly  be  argued  by  some  that  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day  is  the  afternoon,  and  that  the  sun  shines 
stronger  at  that  time  than  in  the  morning,  and  so  it  does, 
but  it  is  not  so  healthy,  as  the  great  heat  of  the  sun  causes 
the  trees  to  exhale  their  juices  faster  than  their  roots  can 
absorb  them,  which  will  cause  the  fruit  to  be  smaller,  the 
pulp  harder  and  worse  flavoured.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
aspect  towards  the  south-east  will  catch  the  sun’s  rays 
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earlier,  by  which  the  cold  night  dews  will  be  sooner  and 
more  gently  dissipated,  and  the  scorching  effects  of  the 
afternoon’s  sun  earlier  off  the  trees. 

The  next  consideration  is  the  construction  of  these 
walls  ; so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  judge,  the  upright 
form  is  preferable  to  any  other.  The  foundation  for  them 
should  be  dug  out  no  deeper  than  the  thickness  of  the 
soil  upon  the  surface,  in  order  that  no  more  of  the  wall 
may  be  lost  than  necessary,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
economy  may  be  studied  in  rearing  or  building  of  them. 
It  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  built  solid,  that  is  to 
say,  on  a good  foundation,  and  not  upon  arches,  as  ad- 


and  helps  to  mix  and  pulverise  the  ground,  as  well  as  to 
change  the  surface.  (Fig.  i.)  Gardeners  complain  that 
their  ground  is  worn  out,  or  will  not  produce  certain 
kinds  of  vegetables,  when  it  is  neither  poor  nor  un- 
manured. The  real  cause  is  neglecting  to  change 
the  surface.  The  best  method  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  for  the  preservation  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
is  this  ; to  take  three  crops  off  the  first  surface,  and  then 
trench  the  ground  three  spits  (or  spades)  deep,  which 
operation  is  performed  by  first  opening  a trench  two  or 
three  feet  wide,  carrying  the  soil  so  taken  out  to  the  other 
end  of  the  plot,  where  the  work  will  necessarily  finish ; 


vised  by  some,  for  when  so  built,  it  gives  the  roots  of  the  then  another  strip  the  same  width  is  to  be  begun,  and  one 


trees  liberty  to  grow  out  at  the  back  of  the  wall. 

When  walls  are  of  any  length,  and  the  foun- 
dation not  of  first-rate  quality,  they  may  be 
strengthened  by  projecting  buttresses,  set  at 
stated  intervals,  but  unless  such  support  be 
absolutely  necessary,  the  face  of  the  wall  pre- 
sents a very  much  better  appearance  without 
them,  and  is  much  more 
convenient  for  wall  fruit  if 
it  be  perfectly  smooth  and 
even. 

As  regards  copings,  there 
are  many  opinions.  There 
can,  however,  in  our  opinion, 
be  no  objection  to  a tempo- 
rary coping  of  boards,  pro- 
jecting a foot  or  eighteen 
inches. 

We  come  to  another  point,  and  that  is,  the  materials 
necessary  for  the  construction  of  them.  Bricks  should  be 
chosen  for  the  superstructure,  and  stone  for  the  founda- 
tion and  basement.  If  the  wall  is  not  entirely  built  of 
brick,  it  should  at  least  be  faced  with  it  on  the  south-east 
and  west  aspects.  If  durable  stone  can  be  obtained,  the 
basement  of  the  wall  should  be  built  of  it,  in  preference  to 
bricks.  The  basement  of  all  walls  should  be  some  inches 
thicker  than  the  superstructure. 

Wooden  walls  are  sometimes  adopted  in  small 
gardens,  but,  although  good 
fruit  may  be  produced  from 
them,  they  are  not  durable, 
and  on  that  account  we  do 
not  undertake  to  recommend 
them. 

Trenching,  Ridging,  Ma- 
nuring.— The  kitchen  garden 

should  include  herbs  and  vegetables  enough  to  furnish  an 
ample  supply  at  every  season  ; and  it  must  also  be  kept 
in  good  order.  The  soil  of  a garden  should  be  frequently 
pulverised,  to  render  it  sweet,  free,  and  rich;  or  it  will  not 
produce  early,  well-flavoured,  and  handsome  plants.  The 
soil  must  be  sweet,  that  the  nutriment  which  the  roots 
receive  may  be  wholesome  ; free,  that  they  may  be  at  full 
liberty  to  range  in  quest  of  it ; and  rich,  that  there  may 
be  no  defect  in  the  food  produced.  Vegetables  cannot 
wander  in  search  of  food,  which  must,  therefore,  be  pro- 
vided for  them,  in  accordance  with  their  habits  and  con- 
stitutions. The  fibres  of  roots  take  up  the  nutriment 
which  they  find  in  the  soil,  and  the  freer  the  soil  is,  the 
more  the  absorbing  fibres  will  increase,  to  the  conse- 
quently greater  vigour  of  the  plants.  Hence  the  soil  is 
to  be ' pulverised,  not  only  before  planting  or  sowing, 
but  during  the  growth  of  vegetables,  if  space  permits. 
The  depth  of  pulverisation  will  depend  on  the  nature  of 
the  soil ; in  clayey  land  it  can  hardly  be  too  deep. 

Soils  are  greatly  improved  by  exposure  to  air,  hence 
the  importance  of  ridging  and  trenching.  Ridges  form  a 
series  of  nearly  equilateral  triangles  connected  at  their 
bases,  thus  doubling  the  surface  exposed  to  the  atmo- 
sphere. (Fig.  2.)  Tretiching  is  appropriate  on  all  soils. 


spit  of  the  top  surface  {a.  Fig.  i)  is  to  be  thrown 
to  the  bottom  of  the  first  trench  {a).  The  next 
spit  under  if),  must  be  cast  upon  the  first  in  the 
same  way,  and  the  third  (r)  upon  the  second,  by 
which  means  the  top  and  bottom  spits  are  re- 
versed, and  the  middle  remains  in  the  centre  as 
previously,  only  somewhat  displaced.  Three 
crops  should  be  taken  off 
this  surface  also,  and  then 
trenched  two  spits  deep,  as 
before,  turning  the  surface 
spit  to  the  bottom,  and  the 
second  to  the  top,  by  which 
the  middle  becomes  the  top, 
and  the  top  the  middle. 
Take  also  three  crops  off 
this  surface,  and  then  trench 
three  spits,  by  doing  which, 
that  which  has  been  the  middle  and  the  top,  becomes 
the  bottom,  and  the  original  surface  now  becomes  sur- 
face again,  after  having  had  six  years’  rest.  Proceed 
in  this  manner  alternately,  trenching  one  time  two  spits 
deep,  and  the  next  three,  by  which  means  the  surface 
will  always  be  changed,  and  will  rest  six  years  and 
produce  three.  The  next  thing  to  claim  our  attention 
is  manure,  the  use  of  which  is  of  so  much  importance 
that  almost  everything  in  culture  may  be  said  to  de- 
pend upon  it.  When  manure  is  applied,  the  ground 

should  never  be  overdone 
with  it  ; a little  at  a time, 
and  often,  is  much  better 
than  an  abundance  at  once, 
and  only  now  and  then  ap- 
plied ; for  when  used  in 
great  quantities,  and  lying 
in  lumps,  it  encourages 
worms,  grubs,  and  other  insects,  and  forces  the  plants 
to  grow  too  rampant  and  rank.  Vegetables  are  always 
sweetest  where  least  dung  is  used  at  once.  There  are 
various  ways  of  applying  manure,  depending  chiefly 
upon  the  season  of  the  year,  the  sort  to  be  used,  and 
the  condition  it  is  in.  When  the  superficial  soil  is 
much  exhausted,  it  is  a good  way  to  dig  it  over  late  in 
the  autumn,  and  spread  some  good  rotten  manure  on 
the  surface,  and  to  let  it  lie  till  towards  spring,  or  till  the 
ground  is  wanted,  before  it  is  dug  in.  This  method  is 
particularly  suitable  for  land  on  which  superficial  growing 
crops,  such  as  leeks,  onions,  radishes,  and  the  like  are. 
When  the  ground  is  to  be  manured  at  the  time  of  plant- 
ing, the  best  way  is  to  spread  the  manure  on  the  surface, 
previous  to  digging,  and  to  dig  it  in  immediately,  and 
particularly  so  in  spring  and  summer,  for  if  left  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  air,  the  greater  portion  of  its 
nutritive  matter  will  be  lost  by  evaporation,  or  otherwise. 
Manure  may  be  applied  either  as  a simple  or  as  a com- 
pound, but  the  latter  is  the  most  eligible  where  a well- 
flavoured  crop  is  the  leading  consideration,  for  if  it  has 
not  undergone  a proper  fermentation,  its  effects  will  ne- 
cessarily give  the  vegetables  a rank  and  disagreeable 
flavour. 
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THE  TOILETTE.— VII. 

THE  HAIR  AND  ITS  MANAGEMENT. 

Hair  always  has  been  accounted  an  orna- 
ment. It  is  surprising,  however,  considering 
' how  much  time,  trouble,  and  money  are 
lavished  upon  it,  that  the  public  are  so  utterly 
at  sea  in  the  nineteenth  century,  not  only  as  to 
its  structure  and  its  physiology,  but  the  mode 
in  which  the  commonest  agencies  act  upon  it 
for  good  or  for  evil.  The  general  idea  seems  to 
be  that  the  hair  is  a tube  which  can  imbibe 
nutritious  material  presented  to  it  from  within 
the  body  through  the  blood,  or  without,  through 
the  medium  of  pomades  or  washes  ; that  it 
can  also,  if  cut  across,  let  out  the  nutrient 
juices  it  contains,  so  that  it  subsequently 
dies  and  falls  out.  This  is  about  the  best 
description  that  could  be  given  of  hair- 
dressers’ physiology,  and  upon  such  hypo- 
thetical assumptions  are  based  many  prepara- 
tions, which  too  frequently  do  an  infinity  of 
harm  to  the  hair  of  those  who  use  them. 

It  would  matter  very  little  if  the  prevailing 
fashions  of  dyeing,  bleaching,  and  curling, 
and  the  widespread  employment  of  spiritu- 
ous and  stimulating  lotions  and  pomades 
were  in  all  cases  devoid  of  harm,  but  the 
reverse  is  the  case ; for  these  things  are 
often  most  injudiciously  and  unfitly  used 
and  done,  both  as  regards  time  and  the 
nature  of  the  hair  disorder.  The  exist- 
ence of  so  much  ignorance  in  regard  to 
the  managem.ent  of  the  hair  is  readily  ac- 
1 counted  for  by  the  fact  that  it 
has  as  yet  received  no  care  or 
attention  at  the  hands  of  those 
who  are  possessed  of  scientific 
knowledge.  The  physician  deems 
' it  a topic  scarcely  fit  to  employ 
his  time  and  thought,  and  hence 
it  is  left  to  be  discussed  by 
men  who,  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 

I know  nothing  of  the  true  struc- 
ture of  hair,  and  certainly  less 
of  its  life  under  different  con- 
ditions, both  of  health  and  dis- 
ease, and  who  consequently 
I cannot  be  acquainted  with  the 
way  in  which  its  vigour  may  be 
promoted,  or  its  decay  stopped. 

N ow  and  again  a man  may  make 
what  is  generally  termed  a 
“’lucky  hit,”  but  lucky  hitters 
1 are  not  always  right ; and  often 
! by  their  free  and  easy  handling 
S of  remedies  of  which  they  know 
i little,  do  an  infinity  of  harm. 

I The  hair,  and  the  mode  in 
which  it  has  been  arranged, 
has  had  its  political,  its  religious, 
and  its  social  significance.  It 
would  be  interesting,  but  out  of 
place,  to  go  into  that  subject  here. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  our  pur- 
pose is  to  give  an  account  as  brief  as  possible  of  what  the 
hair  really  is,  what  should  be  done  to  it  in  health  to  keep 
it  in  a healthy  condition,  what  are  the  more  common 
diseases  to  which  it  is  liable,  and  the  means  to  be  adopted 
to  prevent  these  diseases,  or  bring  back  the  hair  to  its 
proper  state  of  healthfulness  when  it  deviates  therefrom. 

N ow,  as  regards  the  structure  of  the  hair,  a short  de- 
scription may  suffice.  The  hairs,  seated  in  little  depres- 
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sions  of  the  skin  called  follicles,  are  made  up 
of  cells  and  fibres,  the  latter  being  formed  by 
the  flattening  out  of  the  former.  Human  hair 
is  not  hollow,  though  the  central  portion  is  less 
dense  than  the  outer  portion.  In  each  hair 
follicle  at  its  upper  part,  two  little  fat  glands 
open,  so  that  the  hair  shaft  is  lubricated  by  the 
fatty  matter  secreted  by  the  glands.  The  cut 
annexed.  Fig.  i,  represents  a section  of  skin  a 
good  deal  magnified,  so  as  to  show  the  hair 
in  its  follicle,  with  the  two  glands,  which  look 
like  bunches  of  grapes,  opening  into  its  upper 
part,  and  also  a sweat  gland  running  by  its 
side. 

Hairs  are  technically  said  to  have  a shaft, 
which  is  the  part  external  to  the  follicle;  a root, 
which  is  buried  in  the  skin ; and  a knob,  or 
the  termination  of  the  root,  which  is  attached 
to  a little  projection  at  the  very  bottom  of  the 
follicle  from  whence  the  material  out  of  which 
the  hair  cells  are  formed  comes.  The  hair  shaft 
is  further  made  up  of  a central  portion  or  pith, 
where  the  cells  are  loosely  packed  together,  and 
an  outer  portion,  where  the  cells  are  flattened 
out  into  fibres  very  closely  packed  together. 
All  this  may  be  seen  in  the  cut.  Fig.  2.  In 
the  centre  is  the  hair  with  its  root  and  knob  ; 
above,  the  hair  is  cut  across,  so  that  only  the 
beginning  of  the  shaft  is  seen  ; in  the  centre  is 
the  pith,  and  outside  the  cortex,  as  it  is  termed. 
Below,  the  cells  are  very  plainly  visible,  and 
these  a little  higher  up  are  seen  to  be  flattening 
out  into  fibres.  If  we  boil  a hair  in  strong 
acid,  the  fibres  separate  very  quickly.  In 
the  pith  a little  air  is  contained, 
as  a rule.  The  colour  of  the  hair 
depends  upon  the  presence  ot 
very  minute  particles  of  pigment 
scattered  in  varying  amount 
throughout  its  substance.  Now^ 
it  will  at  once  be  perceived  that 
the  hair  does  not  grow  by  the 
reception  of  nourishment  through 
its  centre  part  ; but  the  cells 
which  go  to  form  the  pith  and 
the  fibres  of  the  outer  portion,  are 
originally  manufactured  at  the 
very  bottom  of  the  hair  follicle, 
and  are  pushed  up  from  below 
— being  flattened  out  more  or 
less  into  fibres  as  they  advance 
— by  others  which  continuously 
form  in  succession.  If,  there- 
fore, we  desire  to  increase  the 
growth  of  the  hair,  or  to  repair 
damage  done  to  it,  we  must 
operate — so  to  speak — upon  that 
portion  of  the  hair  follicle  where 
the  hair  cells  are  formed.  It  is  of 
little  use  to  try  and  rub  nourish- 
ing material  into  the  head,  rather 
must  we  improve  the  blood 
which  supplies  the  material  out  of 
which  the  hair  cells  are  originally 
formed.  The  hair  grows  at  the 
rate  of  about  one  to  one  and  a-half  lines  a week,  or  six  or 
seven  inches  in  the  year.  The  average  length  of  hair  in 
women  is  perhaps  between  two  and  three  feet.  It  has 
been  calculated  that  if  the  beard  of  a man  continued  to 
grow  from  its  first  appearance  till  death,  at  seventy  years  of 
age  it  would  be  about  twenty-seven  feet  in  length.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  such  a length  could  never  be 
reached,  owing  to  the  continual  falling  away  of  separate 


Fig.  2. 
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hairs,  and  their  replacement  by  others,  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  already  laid  down.  Few  persons  have 
any  correct  notion  of  the  number  of  hairs  on  their  bodies. 
In  every  square  inch  on  the  head  it  is  said  that  on  an 
average  i,ooo  hairs  are  present,  or  120,000  in  the  whole 
head.  Red  hair  is  coarser  and  thicker  than  brown  or  black. 
Red-haired  people,  for  instance,  have  on  an  average 
but  80,000  ; black,  103,000  ; brown,  110,000  ; and  blonde, 
140,000  hairs  in  the  scalp.  Curly  hair  is  in  great  measure 
due  to  its  flatness,  the  deficiency  of  gelatine,  and  the 
action  of  heat  and  dryness.  The  hair,  when  free  from 
fat,  absorbs  and  evaporates  moisture  very  rapidly,  accord- 
ing as  the  air  is  dry  or  impregnated  with  vapoury  matter. 
The  natural  fatty  matter  which  is  secreted  by  the  glands, 
prevents  any  sudden  change  in  this  respect,  and  pomade 
takes  the  place  of  the  natural  oily  secretion  when  this 
latter  is  deficient  in  amount. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  points  in  physiology  which 
we  need  to  be  acquainted  with,  in  order  to  understand 
the  every-day  management  of  the  hair.  Hair  is  regularly 
shed  ; not  all  at  once,  but  whilst  some  follicles  are  devoid 
of  hairs,  others  are  filled  with  hairs  in  various  stages  of 
growth,  so  that  the  shedding  which  continually  goes  on  is 
unperceived  by  us  in  a state  of  health.  The  hair  offers 
no  exception  to  the  rule  that  each  part  of  the  human 
body  has  a definite  period  of  existence,  and  having  done 
its  work,  it  is  cast  off  as  useless.  We  are  not  speaking  of 
disease  now.  Hence  it  is  that  when  the  shedding  is  ex- 
cessive only,  we  can  regard  it  as  the  result  of  a disordered 
health.  There  are  some  persons  who  are  very  anxious  if 
the  least  particle  of  hair  comes  away  with  the  comb  ; let 
them  know  then  that,  in  moderation,  continuous  shedding 
of  the  hair  is-  natural.  The  amount  of  hair  varies  in  dif- 
ferent individuals,  as  we  all  know,  but  it  is  of  importance 
to  remember  that,  both  in  regard  to  character  and  amount, 
hair  is  a family  peculiarity.  Luxuriance  or  deficiency  of 
hair  supply  may  be  traced  through  successive  generations, 
as  much  as  peculiarities  of  feature,  colour,  or  mental  con- 
formation. This  being  the  case,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  nature  can  be  so  far  altered  by  pomades  and  washes 
as  to  run  counter  to  a strong  inheritance,  and  agree  to 
the  artificial  production  of  good  crops  of  hair  in  those 
who  have  no  ancestral  claim  to  it,  but  the  reverse.  Yet, 
how  pertinaciously  do  men  trust  in  the  thousand  and  one 
vaunted  panaceas,  under  these  very  circumstances  ! And 
it  is  the  more  necessary  to  notice  the  point,  because  the 
stimulation  usually  employed  is  likely  to,  and  indeed 
actually  does,  produce  harm  in  many  cases  ; over-taxing 
the  naturally  enfeebled  powers  of  the  hair-forming  appa- 
ratus, and  leading  to  more  decided  baldness  or  thinning 
of  the  hair. 

Our  readers  must  likewise  remember  that  the  healthy 
growth  of  the  hair  is  distinctly  influenced  by  the  state  of 
the  bodily  powers,  so  that  anything  which  weakens  on 
the  one  hand  or  makes  strong  on  the  other,  is,  as  a rule, 
the  cause  in  the  one  case  of  ill-nourishment  of  the  hair, 
and  in  the  other  of  its  vigorous  development.  It  follows, 
consequently,  that  one  of  the  most  common  causes,  both 
of  thinning  out  and  absolute  loss  of  hair,  is  disorder  of 
the  general  system,  accompanied  by  debility ; and  it 
needs  the  knowledge  of  the  physician  surely  to  detect  and 
to  correct  those  errors  of  nutrition  upon  which  loss  or 
disease  of  hair  depends.  What  those  conditions  are 
which  lead,  through  impairment  of  the  general  health,  to 
disease  of  the  hair,  will  be  specially  referred  to  hereafter. 
So  far  only  will  we  enter  into  the  structure  and  physiology 
of  the  hair.  Our  object  in  this  paper  is  to  show  that  every 
healthy  head  of  hair  is  undergoing  a continual  but  gradual 
shedding,  and  that,  in  a moderate  degree,  this  is  to  be 
welcomed,  because  it  shows  that  the  scalp  is  getting  rid 
of  that  which  is  worthless,  and  possesses  the  power  of 
producing  that  which  will  serve  as  well,  and  it  may  be 
better ; that,  under  certain  conditions,  a deficient  supply 


of  hair,  especially  in  men,  is  a family  peculiarity,  against 
which  the  arts  of  man  are  practically  powerless  ; and 
lastly,  that  there  are  a host  of  disorders  which  indicate 
that  the  blood  and  general  state  of  nutrition  is  at  fault, 
and  which  require  not  local  treatment  so  much  as  the  use 
of  internal  tonic  and  other  remedies  for  their  cure.  The 
only  one  plan  of  treatment  for  all  hair  disorders  at  pre- 
sent in  vogue  amongst  hair  doctors,  is  stimulation.  But 
it  must  be  recollected  that  to  provoke  the  hair  follicles  to 
extraordinary  activity,  when  the  general  powers  are  ex- 
hausted, is  often  to  produce  harm. 

We  shall  next  take  up  the  daily  treatment  of  hair  in  a 
healthy  person. 


THE  REARING  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF 
CHILDREN.— IV. 

EXERCISE. 

During  the  first  few  weeks  of  life,  the  disposition  to  sleep 
indicates  the  necessity  for  avoiding  anything  like  excite- 
ment to  premature  activity.  With  limbs  and  muscles  un- 
developed, and  mental  powers  unformed,  the  only  exertion 
to  which  a very  young  infant  ought  to  be  subjected  is  that 
which  is  occasioned  by  being  washed  and  dressed. 
Gentle  chafing  of  the  limbs  before  a fire  may  be  practised 
morning  and  evening  with  benefit  and  pleasure  to  the 
babe.  Not  until  an  infant  voluntarily  seeks  movement, 
or  the  dawning  intelligence  evinces  pleasure  in  passing 
objects,  should  any  attempt  be  made  to  disturb  the  order 
of  things  established  by  nature.  This  change  may  gene- 
rally be  observed  about  the  third  month.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  more  tranquil  an  infant  can  be  kept,  both  in 
mind  and  body,  the  greater  are  the  chances  of  unchecked 
development  at  the  proper  period. 

The  practice  of  too  many  nurses  is  at  variance  with 
these  simple  rules.  Uninformed,  generally,  respecting  the 
structure  of  the  human  frame,  they  are  apt  to  apply  prin- 
ciples of  exercise  totally  unfitted  to  the  tender  organism 
of  infancy.  Hence  the  objectionable  habit  of  jog- trotting 
on  the  knee,  together  with  the  pernicious  practice  of 
inducing  the  babe  to  support  its  head  before  the  spine  is 
strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight.  F or  some  time  after  the 
rest  of  the  body  moves  freely,  the  head  is  unequal  to 
sustain  an  erect  posture.  The  period  when  it  is  safe  to 
encourage  an  infant  to  sit  upright  is  at  the  age  of  seven 
months.  Previously  to  that  time  the  body  should  be  held 
only  in  a semi-erect  posture,  either  by  resting  across  the 
nurse’s  shoulder,  or  by  her  placing  the  distended  palm  of 
her  hand  against  the  child’s  chest.  It  is  more  necessary 
to  observe  these  precautions  against  spinal  weakness  in 
time,  because  children  who  may  have  been  injudiciously 
managed  at  the  outset  become  restless  when  it  is  attempted 
to  keep  them  in  a reclining  posture. 

An  exercise  very  congenial  to  the  inclination  of  a baby 
consists  in  spreading  cushions  upon  the  floor  for  it,  upon 
which  to  stretch  itself.  If  no  cushions  be  at  hand,  a clean 
cot  mattress  will  answer  equally  well.  All  little  ones 
revel  in  freedom  from  the  restrained  posture  in  the  nurs&’s 
arms. 

The  above  exercise  is  the  first  step  towards  learning  to 
crawl  —the  most  healthful  and  natural  mode  of  progression 
in  babyhood.  Some  over-anxious  parents  check  this 
habit,  lest  it  should  bring  the  infant  into  danger.  Harm 
however,  seldom  results,  provided  common  precautions  be 
taken. 

Another  prejudice  sometimes  entertained  against  crawl- 
ing is  that,  if  a child  find  how  easy  it  is  to  get  along 
on  the  hands  and  knees,  it  will  not  try  to  walk.  Here, 
again,  the  fears  are  unfounded.  All  children  are  anxious 
to  get  upon  their  feet  as  soon  as  they  feel  themselves 
strong  enough  to  do  so  ; but  many  children  do  not  walk 
before  they  are  from  twelve  to  fourteen  months  old. 
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In  the  interim,  crawling  brings  every  limb  into  play  in  a 
manner  proportionate  to  an  infant’s  strength. 

The  best  dress  for  the  crawling  age  is  one  in  which 
little  French  children  are  usually  attired — a sort  of 
knickerbocker  suit,  warm  and  loose,  with  trousers  and 
vest  all  in  one  piece.  The  over-all  pinafore,  so  much  in 
favour  in  our  nurseries,  is  a capital  contrivance  for  keep- 
ing the  under-garments  clean,  but  sadly  impedes  the  free 
movement  of  the  limbs,  by  being  apt  to  get  twisted  round 
the  child’s  legs,  and  it  should  always  be  taken  off  when 
they  crawl. 

The  stage  at  which  infants  begin  to  walk  demands  the 
exercise  of  a considerable  amount  of  self-control  on  the 
part  of  a parent,  inasmuch  as  falls  are  inevitable.  These 
appear  to  a looker-on  to  be  of  a more  serious  nature  than 
they  really  are.  Provided  a child  do  not  fall  from  a greater 
elevation  than  its  own  height,  injury  very  seldom  occurs 
from  such  tumbles.  The  most  dangerous  falls  are  those 
from  spring  mattresses  and  seats.  The  suddenness  of  the 
jerk  prevents  a child  from  saving  itself  by  the  exercise  of 
the  momentary  instinct  which  is  usually  displayed  in  other 
cases  of  impending  danger.  Left  to  themselves,  little 
folks  generally  fall  neatly,  and  manage  to  keep  their  heads 
uppermost.  The  cry  which  is  heard  after  these  acci- 
dents arises  from  surprise  and  mortification,  and  the 
trouble  is  best  treated  as  a joke.  If,  instead  of  catching 
the  child  up  in  her  arms  and  smothering  it  with  caresses, 
accompanied  with  expressions  of  sympathy,  the  nurse  said, 
in  a cheerful  voice,  “Jump  up,  and  see  where  you  sat  last,” 
the  child’s  mind  would  be  diverted  from  its  grief,  and 
braced  to  fresh  exertion. 

As  soon  as  a child  is  able  to  leave  the  house  it  should 
pass  as  much  time  as  possible  in  the  open  air.  Even  sleep- 
ing out  of  doors  does  no  harm,  provided  proper  clothing 
be  worn.  Warm  covering  for  the  chest,  arms,  legs,  feet, 
and  loins  is  essential.  The  head  should  be  kept  cool, 
and  the  face  covered  with  a light  gauzy  material  only. 
Cambric  handkerchiefs  for  veils,  and  felt  hats,  are  objec- 
tionable. As  a general  rule,  the  head-gear  of  an  infant 
should  admit  of  the  free  passage  of  the  air  inhaled  and 
exhaled  both  by  day  and  night. 

If  a babe  be  healthy,  and  the  weather  suitable,  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  carried  out  in  the  open  air 
a fortnight  or  even  a week  after  birth,  but  only  in  the 
summer  ; in  winter  not,  on  any  account,  under  a month 
old  ; and  then  only  provided  the  weather  be  mild,  and  the 
hour  mid-day.  At  two  months  old  it  may  be  carried  out 
more  frequently  ; and  at  three  months  every  day,  if  fine 
over-head,  and  there  be  no  easterly  nor  north-easterly 
wind.  Of  course  it  should  be  well  clothed. 

Perambulators,  under  careful  guidance,  are  a real  boon 
to  both  nurse  and  child.  If  a babe  be  healthy,  and  the 
weather  suitable,  there  is  no  reason  why  infants  should 
not  almost  from  the  commencement  take  daily  exercise 
in  a perambulator.  Children  from  the  age  of  a year  old 
thrive  better  when  exercised  in  the  open  air  in  a peram- 
bulator than  when  carried  in  the  nurse’s  arms.  Less 
fatigue  in  carrying  ensures  less  risk  from  the  nurse  sitting 
down  to  rest.  It  is  seldom  that  cold  is  taken  when 
passing  briskly  through  the  air ; standing  still  in  draughty 
places  is  always  most  carefully  to  be  guarded  against. 
Two  little  ones  can  be  exercised  in  a double  perambu- 
lator at  an  age  when  two  nurses  would  be  required  to 
afford  separate  exercise  to  each  child. 

When  the  exercise  of  walking  ceases  to  be  a pleasurable 
excitement,  some  inducement  is  needful  to  get  little  folks 
along.  The  daily  walk  consequently  becomes  a trial  of 
patience  to  nurse  and  child.  The  best  way  to  obviate  this 
difficulty  is  to  make  the  walk  a secondary  object,  and  some 
attendant  amusement  the  ostensible  one.  Playing  at 
horses  is  an  excellent  game,  and  so  likewise  is  the  wearing 
of  a bell  harness,  composed  of  broad  woollen  webbing 
across  the  shoulders,  laced  in  front,  and  fastened  with  a 


buckle  at  the  back.  The  glitter  and  jingle  of  the  small 
sledge- bells  and  the  gaily-coloured  reins  prove  irresistibly 
attractive  to  both  horse  and  driver. 

Muscular  exercise,  adapted  to  more  advanced  child- 
hood, has  received  an  important  accessory  in  the  form  of 
gymnastic  apparatus,  of  great  variety  and  simplicity. 
They  are  made  for  different  classes  of  strength,  and  are 
designed  to  bring  every  muscle  into  play  (“  Calisthenics 
for  Ladies,”  pages  191  and  209). 

There  are  also  very  many  valuable  courses  of  exercises 
for  which  no  apparatus  of  any  kind  is  required,  such  as 
are  described  in  our  articles  on  “ Calisthenics  for  Ladies,” 
on  pages  65  and  153. 

A srnall  ranelagh  will  also  be  found  very  useful  for 
expanding  the  chests  of  children  after  long  sitting  over 
their  books  or  writing,  or  needle-work,  and  possesses  the 
advantage  of  being  easily  suspended  on  a hook  in  any 
room. 

Girls  as  well  as  boys  should  be  accustomed  daily  to  use 
the  ranelagh  for  a few  minutes  at  a time.  Ranelaghs  may 
be  purchased  at  very  trifling  cost  at  most  india-rubber 
warehouses. 


FURNITURE.— V. 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE  {continued from  p.  185). 

Medical  men  consider  it  the  more  healthy  plan  to  sleep 
on  beds  with  as  few  draperies  as  possible.  With  a view 
to  promote  healthy  slumber,  and  yet  have  ornamental 
surroundings,  furniture-makers  have  again  brought  into 
general  use  the  Arabian  bedstead,  in  wood,  iron,  and 
brass,  which  they  term  “ half-tester,”  and  “ canopy,” 
according  to  the  pattern.  No  matter  what  draperies  or 
hangings  these  bedsteads  have,  they  always  look  well. 
Some  draperies  are  enormously  expensive,  others  by  no 
means  costly,  and  with  the  slightest  addition  of  fringe  or 
band  of  pattern  of  colour  may  be  made  very  pleasing  to 
the  eye.  Of  the  latter,  undoubtedly  white  dimity — or  its 
equivalent  in  an  inwoven  pattern  of  white  with  alternate 
stripes  of  dimity — is  the  best.  It  is  easily  washed,  and 
then  looks  like  new  ; and  it  lasts  many  years.  The  out- 
side head  valance  should  have  a deep  white  bullion  fringe, 
or  netted  lace  ; the  inner  one  should  be  quite  plain. 

Another  variety  is  of  dimity,  with  a chintz  or  coloured 
cambric  border,  about  three  inches  wide,  to  the  valance 
and  curtains,  either  of  scarlet  Turkey-twill  or  washing 
mauve  cambric.  Moreover,  these  white  hangings  are 
helps  to  cleanliness  ; not  a speck  or  an  insect  can  sully 
their  purity  without  a chance  of  speedy  discovery. 

Chintz  furniture  lined  with  a complementary  colour  is 
handsome  and  fresh-looking.  The  expense  of  both  chintz 
and  lining  will  not  exceed  that  of  a good  quality  of  dimity. 
In  towns,  and  places  where  white  rapidly  changes  to  a dingy 
yellow,  chintz  is  to  be  preferred.  A bedstead  of  iron,  similar 
to  that  in  page  184  (Fig.  2),  and  ornamented  in  colours 
and  gold,  can  be  purchased  for  £,^  8s.  Chintz  furniture, 
lined  and  made  for  the  same,  would  cost  ^3  17s.  6d. 
This  expense  would  of  course  vary  more  or  less  according 
to  the  colour  and  quality  of  the  material.  A chintz  with 
several  colours  is  costly  ; one  with  two  or  three  com- 
paratively less  so.  Care  should  be  exercised,  in  selecting 
lining  to  a chintz,  to  have  a tint  that  will  contrast  well 
with  the  complexion.  A pale  green  will  impart  the 
cadaverous  hue  of  sickness  ; a buff  has  no  contrast  with 
the  skin.  A pale  pink  or  blue  suits  well,  but  strong  dark 
colours  are  to  be  avoided.  When  chintz  hangings  are 
soiled  they  should  be  sent  to  a cleaner’s,  to  be  washed  and 
calendered  ; but  if  this  process  be  too  expensive — about 
2jd.  or  3d.  a yard — they  may  be  washed  at  home  in  a 
lather  made  with  hot  water,  ox-gall,  and  curd  soap,  and 
afterward  rinsed  in  alum-water,  and  dried  in  a shady 
place.  The  o.x-gall  preserves  all  colours,  hub  articles 
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washed  with  it  require  to  be  exposed  for  some  time  to 
the  air  to  destroy  the  peculiar  odour  of  the  gall,  but  not 
in  the  sun,  or  where  there  is  a very  strong  light.  As 
calendered  or  glazed  articles  last  three  times  as  long  as 
when  unglazed,  the  ex- 
pense is  not  really  so 
great  as  it  at  first  seems. 

Brass  bedsteads  are 
many  of  them  to  be 
greatly  admired  for 
their  exquisite  beauty 
and  lightness  of  appear- 
ance. They  are  some- 
times lacquered  to  pre- 
vent tarnishing.  They 
are  somewhat  expen- 
sive, varying  in  cost 
from  /4  15s.  to  £10 
for  one  of  full  size. 

The  difference  in  price 
arises  not  altogether 
from  the  more  or  less 
artistic  beauty  or 
elaboration  of  design, 
but  from  the  quantity 
of  iron,  instead  of  the 
more  costly  metal, 
which  is  used  in  their 
construction,  and  also 
the  greater  or  smaller 
diameter  of  the  head 
and  foot  pillars.  A five 
feet  wide  bedstead — all 
brass  — without  much 
ornament,  would  cost 


being  drawn  through  two  united  rings  of  some  fanciful 
flat  device,  or  as  a true-lover’s  knot,  or  any  other  quaint 
design,  so  that  it  be  not  a single  ring.  This  support  for 
the  drapery  is  screwed  into  the  ceiling,  in  the  same  posi- 
tion and  distance  from 
the  wall  as  the  centre . 
front  of  a tester  would 
be  in  a half-tester  bed- 
stead. The  hangings 
or  drapery,  in  two 
pieces,  cut  of  four 
breadths  wide,  are 
measured,  slanting 
over  the  bedstead, 
from  the  screwed 
ornament  slanting  to 
the  ground,  and  three- 
quarters  of  a yard,  or 
more,  of  extra  material 
to  be  allowed  on  each 
piece  beyond  the  actual 
measurement.  This  is 
now  drawn  up  in  a 
bunch  — not  on  the 
selvage  side — and 
thrust  through  one  of 
the  rings,  where  it  is 
secured  by  tying  a 
tape  round  the  mate- 
rial and  fastening  it  to 
the  ring,  but  conceal- 
ing the  tape.  The 
second  piece  is  ar- 
ranged in  the  same 
manner,  and  then  the 


Fig.  I. 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  3- 


about  £\z  los. ; but 
with  only  the  foot 
rail  of  brass,  and 
the  remaining  part  of 
iron,  the  difference 
less  in  expense  would 
be 

One  word  may  be 
said  here  about  the 
foot-rail  of  a bedstead 
— never  to  purchase 
one  without  it,  if  com- 
/ort  be  studied. 

For  entire  brass 
bedsteads,  hangings  of 
silk  and  lace,  with  cords  and  elaborate  tassels,  or  a 
rich  striped  chintz,  with  pink  lining,  seem  to  be  the 
only  appropriate  furniture  to  contrast  well  with  the  bril- 
liant brass-work.  The  illustration.  Fig.  i,  shows  such 
a bedstead  with  hangings  complete. 

A French  pattern  brass  bedstead,  with  hangings,  is 
elegant  when  the  hangings  are  disposed  artistically  by 


two  puffs  are  pulled 
out  in  front  as  full  as 
possible.  Two  sides 
of  the  curtains  fall 
down  at  the  back,  and 
are  then  trimmed  to 
form  a head  - piece. 
The  remaining  portion 
falls  over  the  sides  of 
the  bedstead  in  two 
curtains,  which  are 
looped  back  in  the 
day  time,  each  by  a 
broad  band  of  ribbon 
bordered  with  silk 
gimp,  mounted  on  stiff  buckram,  and  looped  with  a 
concealed  cord,  the  colour  of  the  ribbon,  to  each  pillar  of 
the  bedstead. 

The  material  for  this  furniture  may  be  of  a broad-striped 
chintz,  lined  with  pale  pink,  or  of  white  dimity,  or  damask 
dimity  bordered  with  a handsome  stripe  of  chintz—of 
course  bordered  only  on  three  sides,  but  not  those  which 
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are  drawn  through  the  rings.  This  is  very  graceful,  is 
inexpensive,  and  when  w’ashed  and  ironed,  always  looks 
as  good  as  new. 

In  France  great  taste  is  shown  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  drapery  of  a bedstead.  It  is  often  placed  in  an 
alcove  in  a sitting-room,  one  side  of  the  bedstead  not 
projecting  beyond  the  walls,  which  are  level  with  it. 
Overhead  hangs  a drapery  of  silk,  relieved 
with  lace  or  white  muslin. 

A most  convenient  form  of  bedstead,  and 
which  takes  up  but  little  room,  is  convertible 
into  a couch  by  day,  and  can  be  shortened 
or  lengthened  at  pleasure,  to  form  either  a 
child’s  cot,  or,  at  night,  a bed  for  an  adult. 

The  mattresses  and  pillows  necessary  for  this 
arrangement  are  sold  with  the  bedstead,  which 
is  two  feet  six  inches  wide.  It  can  also  be 
folded  into  a small  compass,  and  be  placed 
away,  or  taken  as  a part  of  travelling  equi- 
page. 

The  best  form  we  have  seen  of  corres- 
ponding good  taste,  with  the  advantages  of 
English  manufacture,  is  that  figured  in  the 
accompanying  cuts.  Figs.  2,  3,  4.  They  are 
manufactured  by  almost  all  the  well-known  ironmongers 
and  general  furnishers,  who  have  certainly  attained  in  this 
country  a high  degree  of  perfection  in  every  department  of 
bedroom  furniture. 

In  a long  and  narrow  apartment — if  means  are  limited, 
so  that  one  room  only  can  be  used  for 
both  bed  and  sitting-room — the  space 
at  the  end  of  it  can  be  utilised,  and 
the  greater  equality  of  proportion  will 
make  the  room  appear  more  square, 
and  longer  even  than  its  original  size. 

We  will  imagine  that  one  side  of  a 
bedstead,  whether  of  brass  or  iron,  is 
placed  against  the  centre  of  the  wall, 
at  the  head  a portable  closet,  Figs. 

5 and  6,  with  shelves  and  a deep 
drawer ; at  the  foot  an  enclosed  wash- 
stand,  and  the  whole  hidden  by  a 
damask  curtain  of  the  width  of  the 
room ; the  curtain,  hung  upon  a 
brass  or  mahogany  rod,  supported  by 
three  iron  staples  screwed  into  the 
joists  of  the  ceiling.  The  whole 
affair,  bedstead,  press,  washstand,  and 
curtain,  will  not  cost  more  than  ^10. 

Four-post  Bedsteads. — The  mate- 
rials composing  these  are  wood,brass, 
and  iron,  or  a combination  of  the 
latter  two.  They  are  of  two  shapes — 
the  oblong  tester  and  the  tent.  For 
the  latter,  the  whole  of  the  hangings, 
including  the  curtains,  are  generally 
made  in  one  piece,  but  in  this  way  the 
furniture  is  troublesome  to  wash.  It 
is  better  to  sew  the  curtains  on  to  the  head,  foot,  and  sides 
of  the  bedstead.  The  curved  iron  of  its  roof  is  to  be 
covered  with  list  or  strips  of  old  flannel ; tapes  are  not  thick 
enough.  Each  curtain,  of  which  there  are  four,  is  made 
of  three  breadths  of  wide  or  four  of  narrow  dimity.  The 
measurement  for  the  hangings  commences  at  the  bottom 
of  the  head  part,  a little  below  the  laths,  and  is  continued 
over  the  tester  or  domed  roof  to  the  foot.  As  dimity 
shrinks  much  in  the  washing,  a half  yard  extra  must  be 
allowed  for  it,  and  it  may  be  folded  in  at  the  head  or  foot. 
The  lining  should  be  measured  in  the  same  way,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  bars  of  iron  marked  in  it  by  creases.  Upon 
the  end  of  these,  four  strings  of  two  ends  each,  should  be 
sewed,  that  the  lining  may  be  tied  to  the  bars.  A covered 
button  on  the  right  side  conceals  the  sewing  on  of  the 


strings.  The  white  dimity  is  now  put  on  outside  of  this. 
The  curtains  must  each  have  a deep  hem,  to  allow  of  the 
material  shrinking,  and  be  measured  from  the  highest 
part  of  the  bedstead,  and  after  the  first  is  cut  and  sloped, 
the  remaining  curtains  can  be  cut  from  the  dimity  so  as 
to  save  the  material,  by  utilising  the  space  occasioned  by 
the  slope  of  one  curtain  to  the  slope  of  another.  The 
curtains  should  be  sewed  on  to  be  easily  re- 
movable, but  must  be  first  gathered  to  the 
right  size,  and  bound  with  red  lace,  a white 
binding  sold  for  the  purpose,  and  a plain  band 
of  the  same  sewed  inside  the  binding,  and  by 
this  the  curtains  are  sewed  on.  As  the  bed- 
lace  shrinks  in  the  washing,  it  must  not  be 
strained  in  sewing  it,  but  rather  put  on  full. 

The  canopy  bedstead  is  an  extremely 
pretty  and  inexpensive  style.  One  six  feet  six 
in  length,  by  five  feet,  can  be  had  for  less 
than  forty  shillings  ; with  this  the  drapery  is 
in  one  length,  and  secured  to  the  centre 
top  bar  by  strings  of  ribbon.  All  hangings 
of  this  kind  should  have  a deep  bullion 
fringe  at  each  end,  to  keep  the  furniture 
even  and  heavy  where  most  needed.  The 
width  of  it  should  be  four  times  that  of  the  bedstead, 
and  this  will  admit  of  its  falling  over  on  each  side,  thus 
forming  a curtain.  A lining  may  be  added  in  the  same 
way  as  directed  for  the  tent  shape. 

Four-post  bedsteads,  of  mahogany  or  other  wood,  are 
even  now  by  many  persons  preferred 
to  a less  heavy  form.  Those  who 
take  pride  in  a large  and  imposing- 
looking  bedroom  will  find  a hand- 
somely-carved bedstead  of  this  de- 
scription add  much  to  the  appearance 
of  the  apartment,  provided  it  be  fur- 
nished with  damask  hangings  of  wool 
or  silk,  the  valances  trimmed  with 
deep  fringe  of  the  same  colour  as, 
the  damask,  and  relieved  by  silken- 
cords  and  tassels  of  a well-con- 
trasting colour.  The  foot  curtains, 
too,  may  be  useful  in  shutting  out 
the  light,  if  it  be  too  intrusive,  in- 
stead of  using  very  dark  blinds,, 
which  always  cast  a gloom  over 
everything.  The  entire  absence  of 
bed  furniture  from  the  tester  will, 
effectually  prevent  that  closeness  in. 
the  atmosphere  which  would  occur 
if  the  tester  were  covered,  and  the 
omission  will  detract  little  if  any, 
from  the  beauty  of  the  bedstead. 
Crimson  or  green  damask  should 
have  a bullion  fringe  of  the  same 
shade  of  tint  as  the  material,  but  this 
Fig.  6.  should  be  relieved  by  maize-coloured 

silken  hangers,  which  are  sold  from 
ninepence  each,  and  upwards.  The  binding  also  should  be 
a mixture  of  the  two  colours.  Such  would  cost  from  £\t. 
to  £,10.  Whether  the  furniture  be  white  or  coloured,  it  is 
well  at  all  times  to  place  and  fasten  a calico  sheet,  or  an 
equivalent  for  it,  entirely  over  the  tester,  if  there  be  one, 
and  down  the  back  of  the  head  of  the  bed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  effectually  excluding  the  dust  ; also,  for  the  same 
purpose,  the  bottom  valance  should  be  lined  with  dark 
glazed  lining. 

Instead  of  iron  rods,  formerly  in  use  for  the  curtains  to 
run  on,  when  attached  to  small  brass  rings,  and  which 
were  concealed  by  the  double  valance,  which  is  now  dis- 
pensed with,  large  and  handsome-looking  rods  or  poles  of 
the  same  wood  as  the  bedstead,  are  now  used.  On  these 
are  slid  wooden  rings  having  brass  eyelets,  through  which 
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the  hooks  in  the  curtains  are  passed.  One  great  disad- 
vantage of  these  wooden  rings  is,  that  with  a slight  motion, 
even  that  caused  by  a person  walking  overhead,  the  rings, 
if  close  together,  rattle,  which  is  an  annoyance  even  to  an 
ordinary  sleeper,  and  is  a weariness  to  an  invalid.  An 
improvement  upon  wooden  rings  is  to  have  them  of 
india-rubber.  Metal  rings  should  never  be  used. 


GARDENING.— XII. 

THE  VEGETABLE  GARDEN  (continued /7-om  p.  2^0). 
Rotation,  or  change  of  crops,  is  a matter  of  much 
importance,  as  it  is  well  known  that  each  sort  of  plant 
requires  a somewhat  different  nourishment,  so  that  one 
crop  may  immediately  succeed  another,  but  it  should  be 
contrived  that  a wide  crop  should  follow  a close  one,  or  a 
close  crop  a wide  one.  The  seasons  for  planting  or  sow- 
ing the  different  vegetables  should  be  particularly  attended 
to,  in  order  that  each  may  be  obtained  as  early  as  its 
nature  will  permit.  Another  very  important  subject  is  the 
selection  of  seeds  of  the  best  kind.  The  quantity  of 
ground  to  be  sown  or  planted  with  each  kind  of  vegetable 
must  be  determined  not  only  by  the  size  of  the  garden, 
but  by  the  demands  of  the  family.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
advisable  to  sow  or  plant  rather  more  of  each  sort  than  you 
are  likely  to  want.  No  exact  rule  can  be  laid  down  in  order 
to  proportion  the  crops  properly,  or  as  we  could  really 
wish,  and  therefore  the  cultivator  must,  to  a certain 
extent,  use  his  own  judgment. 

The  duration  of  crops  varies  to  a very  great  extent.  The 
principal  or  best  time  for  propagating  the  different  kinds 
of  vegetables  is  in  the  spring  months — namely,  February, 
March,  and  April,  for  crops  to  come  on  in  summer  ; while 
smaller  portions  for  succession  during  summer  and 
autumn  may  be  sown  or  planted  between  the  months  of 
April  and  October.  The  season  for  pricking  out  and 
planting  each  crop  must  be  well  attended  to,  doing  it  as 
soon  as  the  seedlings  or  plants  are  sufficiently  large  for  the 
purpose,  and  allowing  ample  room  between  each,  without 
which  they  will  neither  grow  large  nor  be  well  flavoured. 
The  thinning  out  of  the  various  seedling  crops  should 
likewise  be  attended  to  before  the  young  plants  have 
drawn  each  other  up  too  high.  All  kinds  of  vegetables 
grow  stronger,  and  arrive  at  greater  perfection  when  there 
is  a free  circulation  of  air  between  them,  and  the  sun  is  not 
impeded ; and  for  this  reason  we  advise  a bountiful 
supply  of  both,  as  soon  after  the  plants  make  their 
appearance  above  ground  as  possible.  As  a rule,  people 
are  afraid  of  taking  out  a sufficient  number  of  seedling 
plants,  excusing  themselves  by  exclaiming,  “ What  a pity 
to  pull  them  up  ; what  a waste  I’band  so  forth  ; but  they 
little  think  that  by  overlooking,  or  neglecting  such  a pre- 
caution they  frequently  lose  half  or  two-thirds  of  their 
crops.  But  we  consider  it  a much  greater  pity  to  permit 
any  crop  to  grow  at  will,  so  that  plants  choke  or  destroy 
one  another.  Of  course  such  a- state  of  things  does  not 
exist  with  those  v/ho  have  had' any  experience,  and  for 
this  reason  we  wish  to  impress-  upon  other  minds  the 
importance  of  timely  thinning  in  all  cases.  The  eradication 
of  weeds  is  of  equal  importance  ; at  all  events,  where 
beauty  and  order  is  the  first  consideration  ; and  it  should 
be,  both  as  regards  appearance  and  the  health  of  the 
plants.  Very  many  gardens  promise  to  supply  abundant 
crops,  and  would  do  so  if  the  cultivator,  either  from  negli- 
gence or  fear  of  expense,  did  nob  expose  them  to  destruc- 
tion by  obnoxious  weeds,  and  his  ground  to  be  robbed  by 
them  of  its  richness.  The  best  way  to  get  rid  of  weeds  is 
either  by  hoeing  or  pulling  them  up  by  hand,  and  either 
to  expose  them  to  the  sun  and  air  to  wither,  or,  what  we 
consider  much  better,  to  burn  them  on  the  spot,  or  throw 
them  on  the  refuse  heap  and  kill  them  by  fermentation — • 
so  long  as  they  are  deprived  of  vitality  it  does  not  matter 
by  what  means,  V'atering  is  a matter  of  much  import- 


ance, as  it  not  only  affords  a proper  degree  of  moisture 
but  is  of  service  in  bringing  the  soil  into  a right  condition 
for  performing  its  various  functions  or  offices — in  a word, 
dry  earth  of  itself  has  little  effect,  but  when  moistened  it 
has  the  property  of  decomposing  atmospheric  air,  and  of 
conveying  its  oxygen  (the  air  we  breathe,  and  which  is 
alike  essential  to  the  support  of  both  animal  and  vegetable 
life)  to  the  roots  of  those  plants  which  vegetate  within  it. 
It  also  performs  an  important  part  in  most  of  the  changes 
which  take  place  both  in  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms.  Watering,  however,  in  some  cases,  we  look 
upon  as  productive  of  more  harm  than  good  ; as  in  using 
hard  or  calcareous  water,  which  if  abundantly  applied  will 
taint  the  vegetables,  and,  to  a certain  extent,  injure  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Rain  water  should  always  be 
used,  if  possible,  but  when  it  cannot  be  obtained,  resort 
must  be  had  to  pump  or  spring  water  that  has  been  ex- 
posed long  enough  to  become  impregnated  with  the  sun’s 
rays.  The  time  of  watering  must  be  regulated  according 
as  the  weather  is  cold  or  warm — that  is  to  say,  water  in 
the  evening  from  the  commencement  of  June  to  the  end 
of  September ; but  at  any  other  time  of  year  we  prefer  the 
morning  for  the  operation,  although  it  is  safe  to  moisten 
anything  after  sunset.  Vegetable  crops  generally  are 
gathered  by  degrees,  or  we  may  say  the  gathering  should 
be  commenced  as  early  as  possible,  and  be  continued  as 
long  as  there  is  any  produce  left.  At  the  same  time  no 
portion  of  a crop  should  be  touched  until  it  has  attained  a 
certain  or  proper  degree  of  maturity,  nor  after  it  has 
begun  to  decay.  In  respect  to  the  degree  of  maturity,  a 
line  must  be  drawn,  as  it  very  much  depends  upon  the 
particular  taste  of  the  growers  ; as  in  the  case  of  cab- 
bages, some  esteeming  them  most  while  open  and  green, 
and  others  not  until  they  are  fully  headed  and  blanched. 
The  operation  of  gathering  vegetables  is  performed  either 
by  cutting,  as  in  the  case  of  cabbages;  by  pulling  or 
breaking,  as  in  the  case  of  peas,  beans,  and  similar  pro- 
ductions ; or  by  drawing  or  digging  up,  as  in  the  case  of 
turnips,  onions,  carrots,  parsnips,  potatoes,  celery,  and  the 
like.  In  the  performance  of  these  operations  due  regard 
should  be  had  to  those  roots  that  will  ultimately  have  to 
be  stored  away  for  future  use — such  as  carrots,  parsnips, 
potatoes,  &c.,  so  as  not  to  bruise  them,  as  in  such  case 
they  will  either  rot  or  lose  their  flavour.  As  soon  as  each 
crop  is  over,  the  roots  and  other  remains,  which  domestic 
animals  will  not  eat,  should  be  removed  to  the  compost 
heap  or  dung  yard,  as  such  refuse  is  unsightly  on  the 
ground,  but  invaluable  as  manure. 

Mamire, — This  is  one  of  the  most  important  requisites 
for  the  garden  ; the  productive  power  of  the  soil  is 
continually  weakened,  and  its  nutriment  extracted  by  the 
crops  grown  upon  it,  and  it  is  necessary  to  replace  this 
by  artificial  means.  Any  substance  which,  by  being 
mixed  with  soil,  promotes  vegetable  growth,  is  called  a 
manure.  Various  substances  are  so  employed  ; some  in  ■ 
their  natural  state,  others  in  a manufactured  condition, 
and  act  upon  the  productive  power  of  the  soil  with 
different  degrees  of  intensity.  For  the  ordinary  vegetable 
garden  the  simplest  manures  are  most  generally  used,  as 
being  most  easily  obtainable,  and  satisfying  every  require- 
ment. Horse  manure  is  the  most  generally  used  of  these 
fertilising  substances,  and  it  is  generally  found  most 
advantageous  to  use  in  a half-rotted  condition.  As  a rule, 
the  better  the  horses  are  fed  the  more  valuable  is  the 
manure.  It  is  certainly  most^economical  to  use  it  as 
fresh  as  possible  ; but  it  is  very  difficult  to  work  it  into  • 
the  ground  satisfactorily,  as  it  is  apt  to  clog  the  spade,  ■ 
and  render  the  digging  a difficult  process.  Where  i 

possible,  the  best  mode  of  applying  horse  manure  isi' 
to  dig  it  in  an  inch  or  two  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,? 
along  each  side  of  the  plants  it  is  intended  to  benefit.  ; 
Cow  manure  is  frequently  employed  in  the  garden ; • 
but  its  fertilising  powers  are  by  no  means  so  great  as  , • 
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that  of  horse  manure.  It  is  most  frequently  used  as  an 
ingredient  in  composts  for  potted  plants.  Cow  manure 
should  be  gathered  fresh,  kept  in  a dry  place,  often 
turned  over,  and  broken  into  small  pieces  before  using. 
The  other  unmanufactured  manures  generally  available, 
are  those  from  the  piggery  and  hen-roost,  which  are  very 
valuable,  and  often  the  only  manures  obtainable  by  the 
cottager.  Liquid  manure,  either  specially  manufactured 
from  fertilising  substances  in  a dry  state,  or  merely  as 
the  drainings  from  the  manure  heap,  is  most  generally 
used  for  stimulating  the  growth  of  fruit  and  flowers.  Of 
the  special  application  of  other  manures  and  fertilisers, 
such  as  lime,  salt,  guano,  sand,  peat,  and  the  like,  we 
shall  speak  when  we  have  to  discuss  the  treatment  of  the 
various  plants,  for  which  they  are  specially  valuable.  It  is 
only  of  late  years  that  attention  has  been  turned  to  the 
employment  of  sewage  as  a manure — in  this  country,  at 
least,  for  in  many  others  its  value  has  long  been  recog- 
nised. Its  disagreeable  odour  long  prevented  its  being 
generally  employed  ; but  great  ingenuity  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  subject  of  deodorising  it.  Mr.  Moule,  by 
his  simple  invention  of  the  earth  closet,  has  succeeded  in 
reducing  many  of  the  drawbacks  of  sewage  manure  almost 
to  a minimum,  utilising  valuable  substances  hitherto 
wasted,  and  removing  from  our  houses  noxious  smells 
which  poisoned  fresh  air,  and  produced  diseases  innu- 
merable. Mr.  Moule  thus  states  his  case  : — 

“ The  earth  of  the  garden,  if  dried — or  dried  and  pow- 
dered clay — will  suck  up  the  liquid  part  of  the  privy-soil ; 
and,  if  applied  at  once  and  carefully  mixed,  will  destroy 
all  bad  smell  and  all  nasty  appearance  in  the  solid  part, 
and  will  keep  all  the  value  of  the  manure.  Three  half- 
pints of  earth,  or  even  one  pint,  will  be  enough  for  each 
time.  And  earth  thus  mixed  even  once  is  very  good 
manure.  But  if,  after  mixing,  you  throw  it  into  a shed 
and  dry  it,  you  may  use  it  again  and  again ; and  the 
oftener  you  use  it,  the  stronger  the  manure  will  be.  I 
have  used  some  seven,  and  even  eight  times ; and  yet, 
even  after  being  so  often  mixed,  there  is  no  bad  smell 
with  the  substance  ; and  no  one,  if  not  told,  would  know 
what  it  is. 

“ The  proper  way  to  apply  it  to  your  garden  is  either  to 
powder  or  sift  it,  and  scatter  it  in  small  quantities  over 
your  seed  beds  of  cabbage,  turnips,  onions,  or  lettuces. 
Or,  if  you  are  putting  in  peas  or  beans,  then  mix  with 
water  about  half  a pound,  according  to  its  strength  and 
the  length  of  your  drill,  and  put  it  in  with  five  or  six 
gallons  of  water.  If  you  are  putting  in  plants,  use  water 
in  the  same  way.  Make  a good  hole  with  your  setter, 
and  fill  it  with  the  thin  mud.  One  pound  weight  of  that 
which  has  been  mixed  five  times  is  quite  enough,  if  used 
in  this  way,  for  six  dozen  broccoli  or  cabbage  plants. 

“ But  now,  how  is  this  plan  to  be  worked  out  ? At  once 
fill  up  your  privy  vault.  Let  the  seat  be  made  in  the  com- 
mon way,  only  without  any  vault  beneath.  Under  the  seat 
place  a large  bucket  or  box,  or,  if  you  have  nothing  else,  an 
old  washing-pan.  A bucket  is  the  best,  because  it  is  more 
easily  handled,  only  let  it  have  a good  sized  bail  or  handle. 
By  the  side  of  the  seat  have  a box  that  will  hold  (say)  a 
bushel  of  dried  earth,  and  a scoop  or  old  basin  that  will  take 
up  a pint  or  a pint  and  a half,  and  let  that  quantity  of  earth 
be  thrown  into  the  bucket  or  pan  every  time  it  is  used. 
The  bucket  may  be  put  in  or  taken  out  from  above  by 
having  the  whole  cover  moved  with  hinges,  or  else  through 
a door  in  front  or  at  the  back. 

“ If  you  can  make  a place  into  which  you  could  go  from 
your  upstairs  room,  there  would  be  no  need  of  a bucket 
or  pan ; earth  and  all  might  fall  into  the  place  below 
(which  would  of  course  be  enclosed),  and  there  it  might 
at  once  be  mixed  and  dried.” 

In  our  articles  on  the  Construction  of  the  House  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  allude  again  to  the  employment  of 
this  valuable  invention. 


THE  HOUSE.— II. 

DRAINAGE. 

In  building  or  purchasing  a house  in  London  and  other 
large  towns,  we  usually  find  some  system  of  general 
drainage,  if  the  roads  have  been  formed,  and  therefore 
we  may  confine  our  attention  solely  to  the  proper  drain- 
age of  the  house. 

In  country  places  where  there  is  no  system  of  drainage, 
each  house  has  to  be  drained  separately,  and  the  subject 
being  more  complicated,  professional  advice  should  be 
taken  as  to  the  best  mode  of  disposing  of  the  drainage. 

There  are  two  systems  of  drainage  generally  adopted  in 
the  country — viz.,  by  draining  into  some  adjacent  water, 
or  by  cesspools  and  liquid  manure  tanks.  The  first  mode 
of  getting  rid  of  the  drainage  is  generally  considered  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  cesspools,  provided  that  the  water  we 
drain  into  is  some  river  or  running  stream  of  sufficient 
depth  and  velocity  to  carry  off  the  drainage  ; for  if  the 
water  be  shallow,  or  merely  a pond  that  is  likely  to 
become  stagnant,  we  are  in  danger  of  poisoning  not  only 
the  water  but  the  air  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  so  of 
becoming  a serious  nuisance  to  our  neighbours. 

Cesspools  should  be  carefully  constructed  of  good 
substantial  brickwork,  built  perfectly  impervious,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  escape  of  liquid  sewage  ; for 
this  reason  they  should  be  sufficiently  far  removed  from 
the  nearest  point  of  any  dwelling-house — at  least,  a hun- 
dred feet — to  allow  of  the  cesspool  being  periodically 
opened  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  or  emptying.  Care 
should  also  be  taken  that  the  cesspool  is  not  constructed 
near  any  well,  where  water  might  become  contaminated 
by  any  percolation  of  drainage  matter  from  the  cesspool. 
The  drain-pipes  from  the  house  in  connection  with  the 
cesspool  should  not  be  laid  along  the  walks  in  the  garden, 
or  in  any  position  where  it  may  be  inconvenient  to  open 
up  the  ground  for  the  purpose  of  examining  them.  If 
possible,  every  cesspool  should  have  an  overflow  pipe  to 
take  off  the  surplus  liquid  matter,  which  is  comparatively 
innocuous,  and  can  be  drained  off  into  some  neighbouring 
ditch  or  water  or  liquid  manure  tank.  By  this  means  the 
contents  of  the  cesspool  can  always  be  maintained  at  the 
same  level,  and  all  danger  of  an  overflow  is  avoided ; 
moreover,  the  necessity  of  frequent  emptying  is  obviated, 
a practice  always  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 

The  uses  of  cesspools  in  conjunction  with  open  privies 
in  London  and  other  large  towns,  is,  we  are  thankful  to 
say,  now  almost  unknown  ; and,  indeed,  where  there  is  a 
general  system  of  drainage,  such  a practice  is  illegal,  and 
cannot  exist.  But  where  such  things  do  still  exist,  every 
precaution  should  be  taken  not  only  that  the  privy  is 
properly  trapped,  but  that  it  should  be  supplied  with 
water,  and  the  cesspool  substantially  constructed  of  brick- 
work with  an  overflow.  For  cottages  in  rural  districts  the 
cesspool  might  take  the  form  of  a liquid  manure  tank, 
one  of  which  might  be  made  large  enough  to  serve  two  or 
three  cottages.  The  liquid  contents  can  be  drawn  up  by 
means  of  a well  and  pump,  but  whether  a cesspool  or 
manure  tank  be  employed  to  take  the  soilage,  in  both 
cases  the  water-closet  should  be  trapped  with  an  ordinary 
syphon  trap,  and  if  constructed  over  the  cesspool  or  tank, 
an  extra  length  of  pipe  should  be  affixed  to  dip  into  the 
sewage.  By  this  means  the  air  of  the  cottage  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  is  kept  comparatively  pure. 

Construction  of  House  Drains. — House  drains  are 
generally  constructed  of  two  materials — viz.,  of  brick,  or 
earthenware  and  stoneware.  The  chief  point  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  construction  of  drains  is,  that  they  should 
be  perfectly  air  tight  and  thoroughly  efficient — that  is  to 
say,  they  should  offer  no  impediment  of  any  kind  to  the 
easy  passage  of  any  sewage  matter  that  may  have  to  pass 
through  them.  Drains  constructed  wholly  of  brick  on 
this  account  are  unsuitable  for  Ordinary  drainage,  pa!* 
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ticularly  in  small  houses,  as,  from  their  mode  of  construc- 
tion (of  rectangular  bricks  and  mortar  or  cement)  they 
cannot  efficiently  fulfil  these  requirements  ; they  cannot 
be  made  perfectly  air  tight,  thus  allowing  the  escape  of 
noxious  gases  and  perhaps  liquid  matter,  and  the  imper- 
fections and  irregularities  which  necessarily  occur  in  the 
construction  of  the  joints,  seriously  interfere  with  the  easy 
and  free  passage  of  sewage  matter,  particularly  when  it  is 
reduced  to  small  quantities  of  semi-liquid  matter.  There 
is  no  portion  of  ordinary  house  building  so  likely  to  be 
neglected  and  carelessly  done  as  the  construction  of  the 
/ drains,  and  unless  the  workmen  are  thoroughly  super- 
" intended,  constant  mistakes  will  occur  which  cannot  be 
rectified  after  the  drains  are  covered  in  and  the  house 
inhabited,  without  great  annoyance  and  discomfort  to  the 
inmates ; thus,  we  have  known  instances  where  drains 
have  become  choked  up,  causing,  of  course, 
the  most  unpleasant  smells  in  the  house 
(which  are  very  often  put  down  to  other 
causes),  merely  through  the  carelessness  of 
the  workmen,  who  in  building  the  drains, 
have  allowed  large  pieces  of  mortar  to  tumble 
into  the  drain — this  is  a very  common  occur- 
rence in  brick  drains.  For 
these  and  other  reasons  we 
confidently  recommend  pipe 
drainage  as  being  in  every 
way  preferable  to  brick,  par- 
ticularly for  ordinary  sized 
houses  ; great  care,  however, 
should  also  be  taken  in  their 
construction.  We  think  the 
best  drain-pipes  that  are  now 
made  are  the  vitrified  stone- 
ware ; these  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  glazed  earthen- 
ware pipes  which  are  cheaper, 
but  are  neither  so  strong 
nor  durable  as  the  vitrified, 
and  the  inside  is  apt  to 
become  corroded  with  the 
sewage  matter,  which,  when 
removed,  causes  the  half- 
burnt  earthenware  to  ab- 
sorb the  foul  water,  and  thus 
the  pipe  soon  becomes  de- 
cayed and  worthless.  There  can  be  no  falser  economy 
than  the  use  of  inferior  materials  for  drains,  for  if  they  are 
not  properly  constructed  in  the  first  instance  and  of  good 
materials,  they  are  sure  to  become  an  endless  source  of 
annoyance.  Soil  pipes  from  water-closets  when  possible 
should  be  of  lead,  not  iron  or  earthenware,  the  latter  are 
of  course  cheaper  than  lead,  and  galvanised  iron  pipes  are 
therefore  very  commonly  used  in  cheaply  built  houses. 
They  are  not,  however,  to  be  recommended,  as  they  are 
sure  to  corrode  in  the  inside  and  require  repair,  which, 
from  the  ordinary  position  of  soil  pipes  inside  houses, 
cither  in  angles  or  in  chases  in  the  walls,  is  always  to  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible.  Waste  water-pipes  from 
sinks  may  be  of  lead  or  earthenware,  though  lead  are  of 
■ course  preferable  ; great  care  should  be  taken  that  they 
are  not  made  too  small,  as  from  the  greasy  matters  that 
are  sure  to  pass  through  them,  they  are  soon  apt  to  get 
choked. 

of  Drains. — With  respect  to  the  size  of  drains,  the 
chief  point  to  be  remembered  is  that,  whilst  they  are  made 
sufficiently  large  to  ensure  an  immediate  discharge  of  all 
the  matter  that  may  have  to  pass  through  them,  at  the 
same  time  care  should  be  taken  that  they  are  not  made 
too  large  to  ensure  this  object.  There  is  quite  as  much 
danger  in  having  the  drains  too  large  as  too  small,  as  in 
the  former  case,  when  the  sewage  matter  is  reduced  in 
quantity  it  is  apt  to  become  sluggish,  and  will  not  pass 


j freely  through  the  drains,  particularly  when  the  fall  is 
very  small,  as  is  but  too  often  the  case. 

Fall. — House  drains  should  not  have  a fall  from  their 
head  to  the  junction  with  the  sewer  of  less  than  one  inch 
in  every  ten  feet,  and  more  than  this  where  possible  ; 
unfortunately,  however,  from  the  prevailing  custom,  par- 
ticularly in  London,  of  having  all  the  kitchen  offices  in 
the  basement  of  the  house,  and  below  the  level  of  the 
streets,  there  is  great  difficulty  in  getting  a good  fall  for 
the  house  drains,  which  are  often  laid  with  little  or  no 
fall  at  all.  We  think,  however,  that  for  small  houses 
containing  from  eight  to  tv/elve  rooms,  a six-inch  pipe 
drain  (if  laid  to  a proper  fall)  will  be  found  amply  suffi- 
cient, whilst  a nine-inch  drain  will  suffice  for  houses  of 
the  largest  size.  Pipes  of  larger  size  than  this  can  only 
be  required  in  very  exceptional  cases,  such  as  schools, 
hospitals,  and  manufactories,  or  where  there 
may  be  large  quantities  of  water  used.  A 
five-inch  soil  pipe  will  be  found  sufficient  for 
water-closets,  and  from  one  and  a half  to 
three  inches  for  the  waste  pipes  of  sinks. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  joints 
of  the  drain  pipes  are  properly  executed  in 
cement  of  the  best  quality, 
and  not  in  clay  or  mortar, 
it  being  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  any  escape  of  effluvia 
or  liquid  matter  through  the 
joints.  The  pipes  should  be 
laid  with  their  socket  joints 
in  the  direction  of  the  fall. 
In  cheaply  built  houses  it  is 
not  an  uncommon  practice 
for  workmen  to  connect  to- 
gether drain  pipes  of  unequal 
diameter,  concealing  the  ill- 
fitting  joints  by  cement.  We 
need  not  say  that  such  a 
dangerous  practice  will  be 
sure  to  attract  attention 
sooner  or  later,  as,  in  truth, 
all  the  dodges  that  may  be 
resorted  to  by  careless  work- 
men in  indifferently  built 
houses.  The  connection  be- 
tween the  house  drain  and  the  public  sewer  is  a matter  of 
such  importance  that  it  is  now  generally  undertaken  by 
the  district  board  of  works,  under  the  direction  of  their 
own  surveyor  and  workmen  ; and  in  London  and  most 
towns  it  is  the  duty  of  the  board  of  works  to  see  that 
all  house  drains  are  properly  constructed  and  trapped, 
and  they  have  power  to  compel  the  owners  to  have  the 
same  altered  and  improved  when  not  so  done.  We  may 
add  that  the  level  of  the  drains  should  always  be  kept 
as  high  as  possible,  so  that  the  connection  with  the  main 
sewer  may  be  above  the  invert.  It  is  not  an  uncommon 
practice  to  find  houses  built  in  new  districts  before  the 
roads  are  properly  formed  and  the  main  drainage  com- 
pleted, and  in  such  cases  cesspools  are  made  in  the  rear 
of  the  houses  to  receive  the  drainage  until  the  main  sewer 
is  formed ; and  when  the  connection  is  made  between 
the  house  drainage  and  the  sewer,  the  cesspool  is  apt  to 
be  forgotten  or  not  properly  enaptied  and  filled  up,  thus 
causing  great  annoyance. 

Traps. — We  come  now  to  perhaps  the  most  important 
portion  of  our  subject — viz.,  the  trapping  of  drains  or  the 
means  that  are  generally  taken  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
foul  air  from  the  drains  or  sewers  into  houses  or  yards. 
The  preservation  of  the  purity  of  air  in  every  house,  and 
therefore  to  a great  extent  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
inmates,  depends  veiy  much  upon  this  apparently  simple 
question.  In  the  first  place,  as  simplicit}'  snould  be  the 
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guiding  principle  in  evei'ything  connected  with  house 
drains,  so  the  number  of  connections  that  may  have  to  be 
formed  with  the  drain  should  be  as  few  as  possible,  as 
each  junction  will  require  to  be  separately  trapped  in 
addition  to  the  connection  between  the  drain  and  the 
main  sewer.  The  traps  should  be  of  the  simplest  form, 
and  the  least  expensive  ; perhaps  the  best  form  of  trap 
and  the  least  liable  to  get  out 
of  order  or  require  cleaning 
is  the  common  syphon  trap, 
made  of  the  same  material  and 
of  the  same  length  as  the 
drain  pipe.  One  of  these  traps 
should  be  inserted  at  the  foot 
of  every  soil  or  waste-water 
pipe  where  it  is  connected  with 
the  house  drain,  and  also  at 
the  junction  with  the  sewer. 

Should  there  be  only  one 
water-closet  to  the  house,  it  may  be  situated  near  to  the 
sink,  so  that  the  refuse  water  may  enter  the  same  trap  as 
the  water-closet,  and  so  help  to  flush  the  drain.  In  all 
cases,  however,  the  drain  should  be  flushed  with  water 
along  its  entire  course,  and  where  the  waste  from  the  sink 
or  a rain-water  pipe  may  not  be  sufficient,  a supply  must 
be  procured  from  the  cistern  by 
means  of  the  over-flow  pipe,  of 
which  we  shall  speak  presently. 

With  respect  to  the  ordinary  bell 
traps  for  sinks  and  areas,  much 
objection  has  been  found  in  con- 
sequence ofthe  facility  with  which 
they  are  apt  to  get  out  of  order  ; 
this  more  often  arises,  however, 
from  their  misuse  than  from  any 
great  fault  in  their  construction. 

Thus,  through  the  carelessness 
of  servants,  the  waste  pipes  often 
get  choked  up  with  grease  and 
other  matter  which  should  not  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
trap  at  all.  The  bell  trap  is  then,  of  course,  removed 
in  order  to  clear  away  the  obstruction,  and  put  on  one 
side  for  a time  (perhaps  gets  broken),  allowing,  of  course, 
the  free  ingress  of  foul  air  into  the  house  not  only  from 
the  house  drain,  but  the  sewer.  The  remedy  adopted  in 
some  cases  of  soldering  the  top 
of  the  bell  trap  down  is,  per- 
haps, worse  than  the  disease, 
as  this  will  not  prevent  the  ac- 
cumulation of  grease.  Various 
improvements  have  been  made 
in  the  ordinary  bell  traps. 

The  accompanying  drawings 
show  the  complete  arrange- 
ment of  the  drainage  for  water- 
closets,  lavatory,  sink,  and  yard 
for  an  ordinary  house,  in  which 
the  chief  object  has  been  to 
collect  all  the  waste-water  pipes 
at  the  head  of  the  drain  behind  the  water-closets,  in  order 
to  flush  the  drains  along  their  entire  length. 

The  basement  plan.  Fig.  4,  shows  a scullery  twelve  feet 
by  eight  feet  six  inches,  with  copper  and  sink ; behind  this 
there  is  a water-closet  for  servants ; on  the  ground  floor 
above.  Fig.  3,  a smoking  or  gentleman’s  room,  with  fireplace 
and  lavatory;  and  another  water-closet  above  the  one  below. 
The  other  plan.  Fig.  2,  shows  the  lead  or  zinc  flat  above, 
with  a cistern  to  supply  the  two  water-closets,  lavatory,  and 
sink,  also  a small  skylight  to  light  the  water-closet.  The 
section,  as  shown  in  Fig.  i,  is  taken  through  the  two  rooms 
and  both  the  water-closets,  and  is  intended  to  show  the 
various  soil  and  water  pipes  with  their  connections,  &c. 
The  waste  pipes  from  the  lavatory  and  sink  are  intended  to 


lead  into  the  water-closets  to  assist  in  flushing  the  pipes. 
There  is  also  a junction  between  the  rain-water  pipe  and  the 
drain.  In  addition  to  this  the  head  of  the  drain  would  be 
ventilated  by  the  rain-water  pipe,  of  which  we  shall  speak 
presently.  All  the  traps  are  indicated  on  the  plans  by  the 
letter  T.  The  water-closet  on  the  ground  floor  is  trapped 
with  a D trap  (as  being  a superior  closet),  while  the  other 
water-closet  in  the  basement 
would  have  a stoneware  pan 
and  syphon  trap  ; there  would 
be  a syphon  trap  also  at  the 
foot  of  the  rain-water  pipe,  and 
there  should  also  be  a cast- 
lead  syphon  trap  to  the  lava- 
tory and  sink,  but  no  bell 
traps  are  used,  the  sink  having 
merely  a grating  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  rubbish.  Under- 
neath the  foot  of  the  rain-water 
pipe,  a small  brick  cesspool  about  fourteen  inches  square 
should  be  constructed,  covered  with  a five-hole  sink  stone 
to  receive  all  rubbish  that  is  sure  to  be  washed  down  the 
pipe,  and  which  it  is  desirable  to  exclude  from  the  drain. 
The  cesspool  can  easily  be  cleaned  out  by  merely  re- 
moving the  stone  covering.  A syphon  trap  is  fixed  in 
the  same,  and  connected  with 
the  drain.  This  arrangement  is 
shown  in  the  illustration,  Fig.  4. 

The  Ventilation  of  Drains  is 
another  matter  that  is  not  so 
generally  attended  to  as  its 
importance  deserves.  In  most 
houses  the  only  mode  of  ven- 
tilating the  drains  is  by  means 
of  the  rain-water  pipes  ; when 
this  is  the  case,  the  head  of  the 
rain-water  pipe  should  on  no 
account  be  situated  near  any 
window  (as  is  very  often  the 
case),  thus  allowing  the  entry  of  foul  air  direct  from  the 
drains  into  the  bedrooms.  The  better  plan  is  to  construct 
a proper  ventilating  pipe  or  shaft  direct  from  the  drains, 
and  terminating  above  the  roof,  where  the  foul  air  is  per- 
fectly harmless  ; another  plan  would  be  to  utilise  tall 
chimneys  as  ventilating  shafts ; in  any  case  the  ventilation 
of  drains  is  a most  important 
matter,  and  should  be  as  near 
the  head  of  the  drain  as  pos- 
sible. Traps,  however  good 
may  be  their  construction,  are 
always  liable  to  get  out  of 
order,  and  cannot  be  implicitly 
relied  upon  to  prevent  the  pas- 
sage of  foul  air,  as  the  water 
in  them  may  become  dried  up 
by  evaporation. 

Inspection  of  Drains.  — In 
concluding  these  remarks  upon 
drainage,  we  would  add  that  it 
is  most  important  to  have  ready  access  to  the  drains  for 
the  purpose  of  inspecting  or  cleansing  them.  Most  people 
are  acquainted  with  the  serious  inconvenience  of  being 
obliged  to  have  the  drains  uncovered ; thus  it  is  most 
important,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  drains  should  be  so 
laid  as  to  cause  the  least  possible  inconvenience  when 
this  is  required  to  be  done  ; and  we  should  very  strongly 
urge  every  one  who  rents  or  purchases  a house  to  pro- 
cure from  the  builder  a rough  plan,  the  preparation 
of  which  need  cost  but  very  little,  showing  the  complete 
system  of  the  drainage.  Some  people  are  of  opinion  that 
drains  should  never  be  laid  inside  the  house  at  all,  and  that 
all  water-closets  and  sinks  should  be  situated  close  to  an 
external  wall,  so  that  the  soil  and  refuse  water  may  be 
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discharged  into  the  drain  outside  the  house.  No  doubt 
this  would  be  an  excellent  plan,  as  it  would,  in  a great 
measure,  prevent  much  annoyance  to  the  inmates  of  a 
house;  but,  unfortunately  for  many  reasons,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  carry  out,  more  particularly  in  towns,  where 
the  water-closet  is  often  placed  in  the  yard,  or  in  the  rear 
of  the  house,  and  has  to  be  connected  with  the  main 
sewer  which  runs  along  the  street  in  front.  We  think, 
however,  that  the  inconvenience  of  the  plan  now  generally 
adopted  in  towns,  viz.,  of  carrying  the  drain  through  the 
house,  is  capable  of  being  reduced  to  a minimum  by 
simply  adopting  ordinary  precautions,  and  seeing  that  the 
work  is  thoroughly  and  efficiently  carried  out. 

We  have  endeavoured  in  these  remarks  upon  drainage 
to  render  the  subject  as  intelligible  as  possible  to  our 
readers.  In  conclusion,  we  would  again  say  that  it  is  a 
matter  that  should  never  be  neglected,  and  we  earnestly 
recommend  any  of  our  readers  who  may  intend  purchasing, 
renting,  or  building  a house,  to  ascertain  that  at  least 
three  conditions  have  been  fulfilled  with  regard  to  the 
drainage : — 

1.  That  the  house  has  a separate  and  distinct  drainage, 
properly  connected  with  the  main  sewer. 

2.  That  the  house  drain  is  efficiently  constructed  of 
proper  stoneware  pipes  laid  to  a sufficient  fall. 

3.  That  all  connections  with  the  drain  are  properly 
trapped  to  prevent  the  escape  of  foul  air. 
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GAS. 

A PROPER  and  correct  understanding  of  the  composition 
of  gas,  and  the  best  appliances  for  the  obtaining  of  arti- 
ficial light  and  heat  from  it,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  domestic  economy  ; and  when  we  consider 
the  frightful  waste  resulting  from  a want  of  appreciation 
of  its  principles,  and  of  the  danger  of  fire  or  explosion 
which  may  arise  to  a community  from  ignorance  or  care- 
lessness on  the  part  of  any  single  individual,  we  feel  sure 
that  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  subject  too  plain,  or  to 
bestow  too  much  attention  upon  it.  How  many  lament- 
able accidents  would  have  been  avoided,  even  by  a most 
superficial  knowledge,  it  is  needless  to  mention  ; but  we 
feel  that  few  people  appreciate  the  necessity  of  economy 
of  gas  as  its  real  importance  and  magnitude  would  war- 
rant. Coal  gas  is  obtained  from  various  kinds  of  coal  by 
distillation  at  a great  heat,  different  varieties  of  that 
mineral  producing  more  or  less  economical  results.  We 
do  not,  however,  intend  even  to  touch  on  the  manufacture 
of  gas  in  the  present  paper,  although  we  may  in  some 
future  paper  give  sufficiently  clear  instructions  to  enable 
those  of  our  correspondents  who  live  in  neighbourhoods 
where  gas  is  not  procurable,  to  make  it  for  themselves. 
We  have  here  to  deal  with  the  consumption  of  the  manu- 
factured article  in  the  best  possible  way.  Nor  is  it  for 
us  here  to  deal  with  the  chemical  composition  of  gas, 
except  just  so  far  as  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
understand  the  principles  of  its  combustion,  though  we 
shall  have,  in  the  course  of  our  article,  to  consider  the 
use  of  gas  in  the  house,  whether  for  warming  or  lighting, 
and  its  bearing  on  the  health  of  the  occupants. 

Coal  gas,  or  carburetted  hydrogen,  is  a certain  known 
combination  of  the  gaseous  element  hydrogen  and  par- 
ticles of  carbon  in  a volatile  form.  Other  elements  mixed 
with  the  gas  in  its  first  stage  of  manufacture  are,  to  a 
certain  extent,  although  not  altogether,  cleared  away  in 
the  after  process  of  purification.  Pure  hydrogen,  by  itself, 
is  incombustible,  and  will  only  burn  when  in  combination 
with  oxygen  gas  or  atmospheric  air  containing  oxygen. 
Again,  pure  hydrogen,  when  burnt  in  combination  with 
air,  gives  only  a very  small  amount  of  light,  yet  it 
evolves  great  heat  ; but  when  a proper  amount  of  car- 
boniferous particles  are  mi.xed  up  and  burnt  with  a suffi- 


cient quantity  of  hydrogen  to  make  them  perfectly 
incandescent — that  is,  white  hot — the  greatest  possible 
light  is  obtained.  We  therefore  see  that  we  can  burn 
gas  in  two  totally  opposite  ways,  one  object  being  to 
produce  perfect  combustion,  and  the  utter  consumption 
of  the  carbon  therein  contained,  thereby  obtaining  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  heat ; the  other  being  the 
burning  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  just  such  proportions 
as  will  produce  the  greatest  incandescence  in  the  par- 
ticles of  carbon,  and  consequently  the  greatest  light. 
Let  us  illustrate  this  by  a simple  experiment.  Light  an 
ordinary  burner,  turn  it  up  to  the  best  light  it  will  give, 
and  examine  it  closely.  At  the  lower  portion  of  the  flame 
an  intense  blue  colour  appears  for  some  distance  up,  where 
the  heat  of  the  combustion  has  been  sufficient  to  liberate 
the  innumerable  lolid  particles  of  carbon,  and  to  make 
them  white  hot.  Now  turn  up  the  burner  to  its  highest 
extent,  and,  if  the  pressure  is  sufficient,  the  gas  will  rush 
out  with  violence,  >combining  with  the  air  imperfectly, 
the  carbon  not  being  exposed  to  the  heating  action 
sufficiently  long  to  become  incandescent.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  quantity  of  gas  consumed  is  no  cri- 
terion to  the  amount  of  light  produced.  If  ffiis  fact  is 
borne  in  mind,  it  will  explain  the  reason  for  the  precise 
forms  of  gas-burners  we  shall  have  to  refer  to  hereafter. 

It  will  be  necessary,  for  distinction’s  sake,  to  divide  the 
whole  subject  into  two  heads — viz.,  lighting  by  gas  and 
heating  by  gas.  Let  us,  however,  first  look  into  the  more 
practical  question  of  getting  a supply  of  gas  to  burn, 
and  examine  the  network  of  pipes  which  bring  it  to  us, 
before  we  go  too  deeply  into  theory.  We  will  suppose 
that  our  reader  has  taken  a house  into  which  gas  is  not 
laid,  and  we  will  trace  through  each  detail  he  will  have  to 
look  to  in  order  to  get  it.  First  find  out  the  gas  company 
who  have  mains  on  the  road,  to  whom  write  and  state  the 
number  of  burners  required.  The  company  will  then 
take  the  expense  and  responsibility  of  bringing  in  a 
service  from  their  main  into  the  house.  It  is  necessary 
for  them  to  communicate  with  the  parish  authorities  before 
disturbing  the  roadway ; but  the  householder  has  no 
trouble  whatever  in  the  matter.  The  company  will  also 
supply  a meter  (properly  tested  and  attested  by  a Govern- 
ment inspector)  at  a certain  fixed  charge,  or,  if  the  con- 
sumer desires  it,  at  a regular  yearly  rental ; or  the  consumer 
may  supply  his  own  meter  if  he  likes,  but  in  any  case  the 
inspector’s  seal  is  necessary  before  fixing.  The  service- 
pipe  once  inside  the  house,  and  the  meter  brought,  the 
responsibility  falls  on  the  householder,  whose  gas-fitter 
now  takes  up  the  matter.  A tap  should  be  fixed  on  the 
service-pipe  as  soon  after  its  entry  into  the  house  as  pos- 
sible, as,  in  case  of  fire  or  escape  of  gas,  it  should  be 
altogether  turned  off  at  the  tap.  From  the  tap  proceeds 
a pipe,  usually  of  lead,  to  the  inlet  hole  of  the  meter,  and 
from  the  outlet  another  pipe  of  lead  communicates  with 
the  in-door  service  of  pipes.  The  reason  for  these  pipes 
being  of  lead  seems  to  be  for  the  convenience  of  bending 
them  into  the  curves  almost  always  required ; but 
where  the  substitution  of  iron  pipes  is  possible,  such  a 
course  would  be  desirable.  Concerning  meters  we  will 
say  nothing  at  all  now,  as  we  intend  to  devote  a chapter 
entirely  to  the  subject.  The  service  consists  of  a series  of 
pipes  of  various  dimensions,  and  should  be  contrived 
after  the  manner  of  the  arteries  and  veins  in  the  human 
body — viz.,  that  each  set  of  pipeS  should  be  diminished  in 
size  as  successive  branches  off  on  either  side  reduce  the 
work  it  has  to  do.  In  an  ordinary-sized  house  of  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  burners,  a one-inch  main  would  be  ample, 
and  a twenty-light  meter  ; but  it  would  only  be  necessary 
to  continue  such  a size  and  bore  a small  portion  of  the 
whole  length,  the  pipe  gradually  tapering  down  to  the 
smallest  size  of  composition  pipe,  which  is  about  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  internal,  and  the  bore  must  be  in  proportion  as 
the  successive  points  of  consumption  are  supplied. 
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l7npromptu  Romatice, — This  is  a pastime  well  suited  to 
“ children  of  a larger  growth,”  and  a company  of  intelli- 
gent young  men  and  women  may  find  it  very  attractive. 
7'he  person  who  commences  the  game  undertakes  to  relate 
a story,  or  rather  to  begin  the  narrative,  for  the  story 
must  be  taken  up  and  continued  by  other  members  of  the 
party.  The  first  narrator  assigns  to  others  different  cha- 
racters in  the  tale,  or  objects  to  be  incidentally  mentioned 
in  it ; and  whenever  one  of  these  characters  or  objects  is 
named,  the  person  who  represents  it  must  immediately 
take  the  narrator’s  place  and  proceed  with  the  relation  as 
best  he.  may,  until  he  can  shift  the  burden  in  like  manner. 
If  his  imagination  is  not  very  fertile,  or  he  is  unpractised 
at  the  game,  he  can  relieve  himself  of  the  task  by  men- 
tioning, as  soon  as  possible,  an  object  which  has  its  repre- 
sentative before  him  ; but  whenever  somebody  more  ready 
or  more  experienced  is  called  upon,  he  will  do  well  to  keep 
the  narrative  up  for  a short  time,  by  some  play  of  his 
fancy,  before  passing  it  on  by  the  introduction  of  another 
name. 

Throughout  the  game  some  degree  of  consistency  must 
be  preserved  by  the  various  impromptu  reciters,  so  that 
the  so-called  story  may  be  connected  in  its  various  parts, 
however  ludicrous  may  be  some  of  the  turns  in  the  tale 
during  its  passage  from  mouth  to  mouth. 

The  rules  of  the  game  are,  first,  that  any  one  who  fails 
to  take  up  the  relation  immediately  the  name  he  has 
adopted  is  uttered,  incurs  a forfeit.  Next,  that  the  nar- 
rator may  at  any  time  pause  and  point  to  one  of  the  com- 
pany to  supply  him  with  a word,  contrary  to  the  sense  of 
what  has  gone  before,  which  must  be  immediately  done, 
under  penalty  of  a forfeit ; but  the  word  given  must  at 
once  be  introduced  into  the  narration,  and  this  must  go 
on  smoothly  notwithstanding,  or  a forfeit  is  paid  by  the 
narrator.  To  call  for  a word  is  therefore  an  experiment 
which  should  not  be  tried  by  an  unpractised  story-teller, 
but,  in  the  hands  of  an  expert  who  has  sufficient  dexterity 
to  turn  an  awkward  word  to  good  use,  adds  greatly  to  the 
general  amusement. 

To  make  our  description  more  clear  by  illustration,  we 
will  suppose  one  of  a company  to  commence  a romance, 
which  he  entitles,  “ The  Lovely  Pettina  ; or,  the  Merchant, 
the  Prince,  and  the  Pirate  Chief.”  He  allots  some  of  the 
characters,  assuming  to  himself,  say,  the  merchant,  while 
the  company  suggest  others,  and  also  objects  to  be  intro- 
duced, such  z.%  sea,  ships,  bales,  black  flag,  cutlass,  dagger, 
&c.,  until  every  one  present  is  provided  with  a name,  to 
which  he  must  respond.  The  first  narrator  then  proceeds 
in  something  like  the  following  strain  : — 

“ Once  upon  a time  there  dwelt,  in  the  city  of  Nowhere- 
in-Particular,  a,  merchant,  who  traded  with  Ml  parts  of  the 
world,  and  was  renowned  for  his  wealth.  Besides  heaps 
of  money,  he  had  vast  stores  of  Indian  shawls,  nose-rings, 
tomahawks,  jews’-harps,  guano,  and  anchovies,  with  dia- 
monds, rubies,  macadamised  flints,  and  other  precious 
stones.  But,  above  all  his  possessions,  he  prized  his  only 
daughter,  Petthia^’ — 

Pettina. — “ The  fame  of  whose  beauty  had  gone  where- 
ever  his  ships  ” — 

Ships. — “ Had  sailed.  . She  was  believed  to  be  the  love- 
liest girl  in  the  world.  When  she  walked  in  the  garden 
the  flowers  turned  their  heads  to  look  at  her,  and  drooped 
their  own  afterwards,  while  the  birds  admiringly  called 
after  her,  “ Sweet,  sweet,  sweet ! ” The  merchant” — 

Merchant. — Loved  her  even  more  for  her  amiable  quali- 
ties than  for  her  beauty,  and  when  he  looked  at  her  he  felt 
— (here  he  nods  at  some  one  for  a word,  and  receives 
“disgusted”)  disgusted  at  the  thought  that  she  had 
attained  twenty  summers  without  some  sovereign  having 
offered  to  share  with  her  his  throne.  At  length  the  news 
came  one  day  across  the  sea  ” — 


Sea. — ■“  That  her  fame  had  reached  the  court  of  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Indies  and  of  several  other  places 
besides,  and  that  his  eldest  son  was  on  his  way  to  seek 
her  for  his  wife.  The  name  of  this  prince  ” — 

Pritice. — “ Was  Ramjamjee  Howareyoumabhoy,  and 
when  he  heard  of  her  charms  he  had  (looks  for  a word, 
and  gets  “ skedaddled  ”)  skedaddled  as  quickly  as  possible 
into  his  father’s  presence,  and,  knocking  his  head  twelve 
times  on  the  floor,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country, 
humbly  asked  permission  to  go  and  pay  court  to  the 
beautiful  Petti7ia.” — 

Pettma. — “ The  Emperor  was  in  one  of  his  most  amiable 
moods.  The  7nercha7it” — 

Merchaiit. — “ Had  just  sent  him  twelve  tons  of  explosive 
lollipops,  of  which  he  was  very  fond,  but  they  had  nar- 
rowly escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  Crossbones,  the 
pii'ate  chiefs — 

Pirate  Chief. — “ Waving  his  sceptre  three  times  round 
his  head,  the  emperor  looked  at  the  prince  ” — 

Prhice. — “ And,  smiling  affectionately,  pointed  to  the  ' 
door  with  the  simple  remark,  ‘ Hook  it ! ’ Ramjamjee 
obeyed,  and  as  he  vanished,  the  emperor,  with  great  dig- 
nity, took  off  his  slipper,  richly  adorned  with  jewels,  and 
threw  it  after  him,  for  luck.  The  prudent  lad  hastily 
picked  it  up,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket  to  help  to  pay 
expenses,  for  it  was  his  intention  to  take  with  him  several 
bales  ” — 

Bales. — “ Of  Cashmere  nightcaps  for  the  giants  of  Pata- 
gonia, where  he  intended  to  touch  on  his  way.  As  soon 
as  possible  he  started,  but  not  without  taking  with  him  a 
wonderful  dagger P — 

Dagger. — “ Which  had  been  given  to  him  by  his  grand- 
mother, and  which  was  said  to  have  been  fashioned  by  a 
great  magician.  This  dagger  had  the  peculiar  power  of 
twisting  itself  up  into  three  knots  in  the  body  of  a person 
struck  with  it,  so  that  it  made  a very — (looks  for  a word, 
and  has  given  him  “ beautiful  ”)  beautiful  case  for  a doctor, 
and  few  people  who  ran  against  it  wished  to  try  it  a second 
time.  Very  proud  of  it  was  the  p7-ificep — 

P7'ince. — “And  he  had  made  some  verses  upon  it,  which 
were  set  to  music  by  a composer,  very  celebrated  in 
those  countries,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Oftenbark. 
He  had  gone  some  distance  on  his  journey,  and  was  one 
evening  whistling  ‘The  Dagger  of  my  Grandmother ’ on 
the  quarter-deck  of  his  ship,” — 

Ship. — “When,  low  on  the  horizon,  there  appeared  a 
(nods  for  a word,  and  “ porcupine  ” is  given  him)  porcu- 
pine-like  object,  which  proved  to  be  the  vessel,  bristling 
with  masts,  of  th.Q  pirate  chief.” — 

Ph'ate  Chief. — “ He  had  heard  of  the  sailing  of  Ram- 
jamjee Howareyoumabhoy,  and  had  sharpened  his 
cutlass,” — 

Cutlass. — “ Making  a solemn  vow  to  take  his  vessel, 
kill  him,  and  sell  all  his  treasures  for  the  improvement 
of  his  own  model  farm.  So  now,  hoisting  the  black 

flag”— 

Black  flag. — “ He  made  all  sail  after  his  prey,  and  a 
terrific  combat  ensued.” 

Here  we  may  leave  the  story,  as  the  reader  will  guess 
how  the  prince  would  probably  be  made,  in  the  course  of 
the  narrative,  to  vanquish  the  pirate,  and  to  be  successful 
in  his  suit  for  the  hand  of  the  fair  Pettina.  We  have 
given  no  indication  of  the  incidental  forfeits,  but  the 
game  would  scarcely  proceed  so  far  as  this  without  giving 
rise  to  several.  It  will  be  observed,  too,  that  the  cha- 
racter of  Pettina,  for  instance,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
assigned  to  a lady  unfamiliar  with  the  game,  who  is  there- 
fore anxious,  as  soon  as  the  narration  comes  to  her  turn, 
to  pass  it  on  to  some  one  else. 

Any  degree  of  humour  or  gravity  may  be  imported  into 
the  pastime,  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  company, 
who  may,  if  they  please,  choose  some  sentimental,  his- 
torical, or  fairy-tale  subject,  as  that  of  their  “ romance.” 
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VARIOUS  LOCAL  AILMENTS. 

A Cold  m the  Eye. — This  is  a very  common  affection, 
and  consists  in  an  inflamed  condition  of  the  membrane 
covering  the  eye-ball  and  lining  the  eye-lids,  and  is  often 
due,  as  the  name  implies,  to  exposure  to  a draught.  The 
patient  feels  as  if  some  dust  had  got  into  the  eye,  and  can 
sometimes  be  hardly  persuaded  to  the  contrary ; the  white 
of  the  eye  itself  is  seen  to  be  reddened,  and  there  is  a con- 
stant flow  of  blinding  scalding  tears.  The  best  treatment 
is  to  foment  the  eyes  with  pure  warm  water,  or  better, 
with  water  in  which  two  or  three  crushed  poppy-heads 
have  been  boiled  for  half  an  hour,  to  extract  their  sedative 
qualities.  A shade  should  be  worn  over  the  eyes  in  the 
intervals  of  fomenting,  and  a dose  of  rhubarb  and  mag- 
nesia should  be  administered.  If  the  inflammation  does 
not  subside  in  a day  or  two,  a doctor  should  be  consulted, 
if  possible  ; but,  if  this  is  not  possible,  good  will  probably 
be  done  by  dropping  into  the  eyes,  two  or  three  times  a 
day,  some  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  or  white  vitriol,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  grain  to  two  table-spoonfuls  of  water. 

Strumous  children,  especially  when  improperly  fed, 
often  suffer  from  another  form  of  inflammation  of  the  eye, 
in  which  the  chief  symptom  is  intolerance  of  light,  the 
child  using  its  hands  to  exclude  the  light  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, or,  if  in  bed,  burying  its  head  beneath  the  clothes. 
These  cases  require  careful  local  and  constitutional  treat- 
ment, for  which  medical  advice  should  be  sought ; but, 
wanting  this,  the  little  patient  will  be  much  relieved  by 
having  its  eyes  frequently  bathed  with  cold  water,  and 
wearing  a green  shade  over  them. 

New-born  children  occasionally  suffer  from  another 
disease  of  the  eye,  of  which  the  chief  symptom  is  a dis- 
charge of  yellow  fluid  or  pus  from  beneath  the  lids,  which 
are  apt  to  be  glued  together  by  the  discharge  drying  on 
them.  This  is  a very  serious  affection,  since  the  sight  of 
the  eye  may  be  utterly  lost  if  it  is  neglected,  and  medical 
advice  should,  therefore,  be  obtained.  In  its  absence,  the 
eye  should  be  carefully  washed  out  several  times  a day 
with  warm  water,  and  a lotion  of  alum,  in  the  proportion 
of  ten  grains  to  an  ounce  of  water,  be  thoroughly  applied. 
In  doing  this,  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  not  to  con- 
vey any  of  the  yellow  fluid  into  the  eye  of  another  person, 
since  it  is  highly  contagious,  and  will  certainly  lead  to 
violent  inflammation  of  any  eye  it  may  happen  to  touch. 

In  washing  a child’s  eye,  the  best  plan  is  for  one  person 
to  hold  it  firmly  on  its  back  with  its  head  secured  between 
the  knees  of  the  nurse  who  is  to  wash  it,  and  its  body  rest- 
ing on  the  knees  of  the  assistant.  Gently  separating  the 
eye-lids  with  the  fore-finger  and  thumb,  the  nurse  then  lets 
the  water  or  lotion  trickle  in  between  them  from  a small, 
clean,  and  soft  sponge,  then  wipes  the  lids  gently  with  the 
sponge,  and  repeats  the  operation  on  the  opposite  eye. 
When  eye-drops  have  to  be  applied,  the  same  position 
should  be  adopted,  and  the  drops  may  be  conveniently 
extracted  from  the  phial  and  inserted  between  the  lids 
with  an  ordinary  quill-pen,  the  nib  of  which  has  been 
rounded  off.  In  making  a shade  for  the  eye,  a piece  of 
card-board  large  enough  to  cover  both  eyes,  and  shaped 
out  so  as  to  fit  the  forehead,  should  be  covered  with  green 
silk,  and  attached  by  a ribbon  round  the  forehead. 

A Stye  in  the  Eye  is  a little  abscess  formed  at  the  edge 
of  the  eye-lid  by  the  inflammation  of  one  of  the  little 
follicles  which  lubricate  its  edge.  It  generally  occurs  in 
persons  out  of  health,  or  in  strumous  children,  and  is  apt 
to  occur  again  and  again  until  the  health  is  improved.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  disorder,  the  part  is  sure  to  be 
swollen  and  red,  and  feels  hot  and  uncomfortable  to  the 
patient ; then  it  begins  to  throb,  and  matter  forms,  as  is 
shown  by  the  yellow  point  in  the  centre  of  the  “ stye.” 
When  this  is  let  out,  or  discharges  itself,  the  inflammation 
subsides,  and  the  lid  gets  well  rapidly.  In  the  early 


stage,  the  only  treatment  is  to  bathe  the  eye  frequently 
with  hot  water,  and  at  night  to  put  a bread  and  water 
poultice  over  it.  When  the  matter  forms,  it  may  be 
pricked  and  let  out  with  a needle,  if  the  patient  will  be 
steady  enough  to  allow  this  to  be  done  without  danger  to 
the  eye,  though  there  is  a popular  but  unfounded  preju- 
dice that  any  interference  with  a stye  leads  to  the  forma- 
tion of  others. 

The  formation  of  an  abscess  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
eye,  close  to  the  nose,  is  a much  more  serious  thing,  as  it 
involves  the  passage  by  which  the  tears  reach  the ‘nose, 
and  will  require  early  and  careful  surgical  treatment,  or  a 
very  disfiguring  scar  may  result. 

Whitlow  is  a very  common  affection,  and  one  which, 
in  its  simpler  forms,  may  be  treated  domestically  without 
danger.  The  simplest  kind  of  whitlow  is  that  which 
forms  about  the  root  of  the  nail,  and  which  may  or  may 
not  depend  upon  some  trifling  injury,  or  upon  the  intro- 
duction of  some  irritating  substance  beneath  the  skin.  At 
first  the  finger  is  found  to  be  tender  and  hot,  and  soon  a 
sense  of  throbbing  is  experienced  in  it.  This  is  relieved 
by  holding  the  inflamed  part  in  hot  water,  and  by  poultic- 
ing ; but,  in  all  probability,  matter  will  form,  and  will  be 
seen  as  a white  fluid,  either  beneath  the  nail  itself,  or 
raising  the  skin  around  its  root.  The  pain  is  now  severe, 
owing  to  the  matter  being  pent  up,  and  immediate  relief 
will  be  obtained  as  soon  as  it  is  evacuated.  If  beneath 
the  nail,  the  best  plan  is  to  remove  a small  wedge-shaped 
piece  of  the  nail  with  sharp  pointed  scissors,  so  as  to 
reach  the  point  where  the  matter  lies,  and  this  can  be 
generally  effected  without  pain  to  the  patient.  If  the  skin 
around  the  nail  is  distended  with  the  matter,  it  should  be 
freely  incised  with  a lancet  or  sharp  and  clean  penknife, 
and  this  operation,  though  much  dreaded  by  the  patient, 
is  absolutely  painless,  the  skin  having  already  lost  its 
sensibility. 

The  more  severe  forms  of  whitlow  require  prompt 
surgical  attendance.  In  one,  the  end  of  the  finger 
'oecomes  violently  inflamed  and  swollen,  the  mischief 
beginning  in  the  membrane  covering  the  bone.  Then  an 
early  and  free  incision  down  to  the  bone  is  absolutely 
necessary,  in  order  to  save  it  from  destruction  ; but  fortu- 
nately, evep  in  neglected  cases,  it  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
necessary  to  perform  amputation  for  this  complaint,  the 
surgeon  being  able  to  extract  the  piece  of  dead  bone,  and 
leave  a very  useful  though  somewhat  shortened  finger. 
In  another  and  more  severe  form  of  whitlow,  the  matter 
forms  in  the  finger  and  palm  of  the  hand,  both  of  which 
become  immensely  swollen  ; and  here  a skilful  incision  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  evacuate  the  matter  without  damag- 
ing the  important  structures  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  or 
leading  to  stiffness  of  one  or  more  of  the  fingers.  In  case 
the  assistance  of  a surgeon  cannot  be  obtained,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  proper  place  to  incise  this  form  of 
whitlow  is  in  the  central  line  of  a finger,  and  just  at  the 
point  where  it  joins  the  hand.  The  incision  should  be 
not  more  than  half  an  inch  long,  and  should  always  be  on 
the  palmar  surface,  or  under  side  of  the  finger. 

Abscesses  may  form  in  any  part  of  the  body,  and  are 
often  only  evidences  of  deeper-seated  mischief,  for  which 
medical  advice  should  be  at  once  procured.  In  cases  of 
disease  of  the  spine,  leading  to  projection  of  the  bone, 
and  what  is  commonly  called  “ broken  back,”  an  abscess 
very  commonly  forms,  without  any  special  pain,  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  thigh,  and  the  same  kind  of  thing  may 
be  witnessed  in  other  parts,  the  patient  experiencing  no 
pain,  but  having  an  elastic  swelling,  in  which  the  peculiar 
and  characteristic  sensation  due  to  the  fluctuation  of  the 
contained  fluid,  may  be  readily  felt  with  the  fingers. 
These  chronic  or  cold  abscesses  should  always  be  sub- 
mitted to  a medical  man,  as  they  may  be  of  great  import- 
ance, and  their  treatment  requires  skill  and  attention. 
The  more  acute  abscesses  have  much  the  same  symptoms 
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as  whitlows,  there  being  heat,  redness,  and  tenderness  of 
the  part,  followed  by  a throbbing  pain,  and  tension  of  the 
skin  from  the  presence  of  matter  within.  Poulticing  and 
fomentations  form  the  appropriate  treatment,  and,  if  pur- 
sued long  enough,  will  no  doubt  lead  to  the  breaking  of 
the  abscess  and  the  relief  of  the  patient.  Many  days  will, 
however,  be  consumed  in  the  process,  during  all  which 
the  patient  will  be  worn  out  with  pain  and  want  of  rest, 
whilst  a momentary  incision  by  a surgeon’s  skilful  hand 
will  give  immediate  and  permanent  relief.  It  is  very  mis- 
taken kindness  for  the  friends  to  abet  a patient  in  refusing 
to  submit  to  a moment’s  pain  in  order  to  obtain  a cure; 
and  the  patient  is  usually  ready  enough  to  express  grati- 
tude to  those  who  have  been  “ cruel  only  to  be  kind,” 
the  moment  the  relief  is  experienced. 

Milk  Abscess  is  one  of  the  most  common  forms  of 
abscess,  and  is  met  with  in  mothers  who  either  have  been 
obliged  to  wean  their  child  suddenly,  or  who  suffer  from 
“sore  nipples,”  which  incapacitate  them  from  nursing. 
Sore  or  chapped  nipples  are  more  apt  to  arise  after  a first 
than  after  a subsequent  confinement, 
and  may  be  generally  avoided  by 
taking  the  precaution  to  harden  the 
nipple  by  bathing  it  with  weak  brandy 
and  water  for  a few  days  before  the 
birth  of  the  child.  If  the  nipple  is 
very  much  flattened,  it  should  be 
drawn  out  with  a breast-pump  or 
glass,  or  a healthy  child  of  a few 
months  old  may  be  put  to  the  breast 
as  soon  as  there  is  any  milk.  When 
the  nipple  has  unfortunately  become 
sore,  the  best  plan  is  to  protect  it 
with  a nipple-shield  of  glass,  and  to 
dry  it  thoroughly  after  being  used. 

Almost  any  stimulating  lotion  will 
then  effect  a cure : borax,  alum,  or 
white  vitriol,  in  solution,  are  all 
favourite  remedies  ; but  perhaps  the 
most  successful  is  the  application 
of  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
(two  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water) 
with  a camel’s-hair  brush,  three  or 
four  times  during  the  day. 

When  from  any  cause  a mother 
is  unable  to  nurse  her  child,  the 
breast  is  apt  to  become  gorged  with 
milk,  and  unless  this  is  got  rid  of, 
inflammation  and  abscess  are  pretty  sure  to  follow.  By 
the  use  of  the  breast-pump,  or  gentle  and  equable 
pressure  with  the  hands,  much  relief  can  be  afforded, 
and  attention  must  then  be  directed  to  diminishing 
the  flow  of  milk  to  the  breast  by  rubbing  it  with  warm 
sweet  oil,  or  better,  by  smearing  it  with  extract  of  bella- 
donna mixed  with  equal  parts  of  glycerine.  At  the  same 
time  the  diet  of  the  patient  should  be  reduced,  and  a dose 
of  Epsom  salts  given  every  morning.  By  these  means  a 
milk-abscess  may  often  be  averted,  particularly  if  the 
breast  is  well  supported  in  a sling,  arranged  as  follows  : — 
A large  handkerchief  being  folded  so  as  to  form  a triangle, 
should  be  applied  obliquely  across  the  chest,  with  the 
straight  part  immediately  below  the  breast,  one  end  passing 
over  the  opposite  shoulder,  and  the  other  through  the  arm- 
pit  of  the  same  side,  and  the  two  being  tied  behind  the 
back.  The  handkerchief  being  now  slightly  unfolded,  can 
be  made  to  support  the  breast  comfortably  at  any  height 
desired,  and  the  top  corner  can  be  brought  up  over  the 
shoulder,  and  fastened  round  the  neck,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration.  But  if  an  abscess  unfortunately  forms,  as 
will  be  known  by  the  occurrence  of  a shivering  fit  and  the 
throbbing  pain  in  the  breast,  the  advice  of  a surgeon 
should  be  immediately  sought,  if  it  has  not  been  before, 
in  order  that  he  may  give  relief  by  an  early  incision.  The 


patient  is  often  so  much  reduced  by  the  pain  she  has 
undergone  as  to  be  unable  to  nerve  herself  to  sustain 
this  necessary  operation,  unless  her  friends  are  very  firm 
in  supporting  the  surgeon  in  doing  his  duty.  A milk- 
abscess,  like  any  other,  may,  as  already  mentioned,  break 
under  prolonged  poulticing,  but  only  at  the  expense  of 
great  suffering  and  very  considerable  permanent  damage 
to  the  breast,  owing  to  the  matter  burrowing  in  several 
directions.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  advisable  to  administer 
chloroform  to  the  patient  before  interfering  surgically,  but 
the  necessity  and  advisability  of  this  must  be  left  entirely 
to  the  medical  man. 

Boils  are  very  common,  and  very  painful  affections,  and 
are  usually  found  in  persons  who  have  got  into  a low  state 
of  health.  A boil  very  generally  begins  in  a little  pimple, 
and  if  this  is  protected  from  irritation  by  being  covered 
with  a piece  of  soap-plaister,  whilst  the  general  health  is 
improved  by  change  of  air  and  altered  diet,  very  probably 
there  will  be  no  further  trouble.  If,  however,  a regular 
boil  forms  with  a red  surface  and  great  tenderness,  it  had 
better  be  poulticed,  and  either  allowed 
to  break,  or — a great  saving  of  time 
and  pain — a narrow  knife  or  a sharp 
blade  of  a pair  of  slender  scissors 
being  pushed  into  the  centre  of  it, 
and  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch,  will 
allow  the  matter  to  escape  with  im- 
mediate relief.  Prolonged  poulticing 
of  a boil  is  apt  to  bring  out  a crop  of 
troublesome  pimples  around  it,  and  it 
is  well,  therefore,  to  protect  the  sur- 
rounding parts  with  a piece  of  linen  in 
which  a hole  is  cut  to  fit  the  inflamed 
surface  and  allow  of  the  poultice  reach- 
ing it.  When  a boil  has  broken,  it 
heals  up  readily  enough  under  any 
simple  dressing — either  a little  sper- 
maceti ointment  or  a piece  of  wet 
lint  under  oil-silk.  The  nostrums 
vulgarly  employed  to  “ bring  boils 
to  a head” — such  as  soap  and  sugar, 
or  the  yellow  basilicon  ointment — 
are  useless,  and  much  better  avoided, 
as  they  only  serve  to  irritate  the 
skin. 

Carbtincles  are  much  more  serious 
affections  than  boils,  which,  however, 
they  much  resemble,  except  in  being 
I larger,  and  therefore  more  dangerous  to  the  patient.  Car- 
I buncles  usually  attack  the  nape  of  the  neck,  the  back,  &c., 
in  old  people,  and  as  the  most  careful  treatment  of  these 
affections  is  required  from  their  very  commencement,  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  consulting  a medical  man. 


COOKERY.— XV. 

BROTHS. 


In  England,  a large  quantity  of  good  wholesome  broth 
is  thrown  away,  or  given  to  the  pigs.  The  poor  will 
hardly  accept  it  as  an  addition  to  their  usual  faie  ; they 
only  care  to  have  it  when  they  are  ill,  to  be  taken  medi- 
cinally, as  a sudorific.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  south 
of  France  especially,  no  broth  that  is  eatable  is  wasted. 
Even  after  boiling  fish,  the  liquor  is  carefully  set  aside, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  bouilli-baisse  and  other 
fish-soups. 

It  is  on  account  of  the  uneatableness  of  the  broth  and 
its  consequent  loss,  that  smoked  and  salted  meats  are  less 
economical  for  family  use  than  fresh  meats.  Through  the 
peculiar  manner  in  which  they  must  be  boiled,  a great 
quantity  of  nutriment  passes  into  the  broth,  which  is 
therefore  absolutely  unusable.  Not  only  is  the  liquid  too 
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heavily  charged  with  salt,  but  it  has  taken  from  the 
smoked  meat  rancid  particles  which  render  it  unwhole- 
some. Even  with  our  moderately  salted  boiled  beef  and 
legs  of  pork,  the  boilings,  otherwise  good,  are  so  salt  that 
only  a small  proportion  of  them  can  be  used  for  making 
pea-soup,  &c.  Better  soups  of  that  class  are  made  by 
using  fresh  meat,  and  salting  them  to  taste.  Dried  meats 
not  salted,  are  not  open  to  the  same  objection. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  a slice  of  corned  beef  or  of 
salted,  unsmoked  boiled  leg  of  pork,  makes  now  and  then 
a very  pleasant  morsel  to  eat.  But  families  whose  means 
are  not  too  ample,  but  who  still  wish  to  support  their 
health  and  strength  by  a plentiful  supply  of  nutriment, 
might  do  well  to  consider  whether  they  should  not  make 
that  savoury  morsel  only  an  occasional  treat,  and  boil 
their  beef  unsalted,  as  is  customary  over  a great  part  of 
the  Continent.  The  boiled  beef  need  not  be  always  an 
insipid  dish,  and  the  nutriment  contained  in  the  broth  is 
very  considerable. 

Amongst  other  offices  which  our  food  has  to  fulfil,  is 
the  very  important  one  of  warming  our  bodies.  Now  the 
heat  taken  in — to  say  nothing  of  the  nourishment — in 
broths,  soups,  and  warm  beverages,  is  a saving  of  just  so 
much  fuel-food  ; apropos  of  which,  we  will  quote  the 
following  from  the  appendix  to  Dr.  Edward  Smith’s 
“ Practical  Dietary  ; ”■ — 

“ There  is  less  waste  in  boiling  than  in  roasting  food, 
and  still  less  in  gently  stewing  than  in  boiling  or  roasting 
it,  since  the  fluid  in  which  it  is  stewed  contains  the 
nourishment  which  has  been  drawn  out  of  the  food,  and 
is  eaten.  Do  not  purchase  salted  meat.  Hot  food  is  both 
more  agreeable  and  digestible  than  cold  food.  Eat  hot 
food  generally,  and  particularly  in  cold  weather,  except  in 
the  case  of  bread,  where  it  would  be  wasteful  to  do  so. 
Children,  and  . old  and  feeble  people  need  hot  food  more 
than  strong  adults.  When  you  are  very  poor,  and  have 
not  enough  to  eat,  do  not  drink  cold  fluids.” 

French  cooks  occasionally  put  a bit  of  salt  pork  into 
their  pot-au-feu,  always  into  their  cabbage  soup  ; but  it 
is  quite  a small  piece,  just  big  enough  to  render  the  sea- 
soning with  salt  unnecessary.  A good  deal  of  the  salt 
given  out  by  the  bacon  is  absorbed  during  the  long 
process  of  cooking,  by  the  much  larger  proportion  of  fresh 
meat  and  vegetables  which  attract  it. 

When  such  things  as  a leg,  neck,  or  shoulder  of  mutton, 
a breast  or  knuckle  of  veal,  or  a couple  of  fowls  are  served 
as  “ boils,”  the  boilings  may  be  converted  into  stock  broth 
for  diluting  sauces,  and  forming  the  groundwork  of  many 
soups.  Those  from  calf’s  head  and  ox  cheek  require 
peculiar  treatment,  which  will  be  indicated.  Those  from 
turkey  have  a decided  flavour  of  the  bird,  which,  however, 
is  not  distasteful  to  many.  The  stock-pot  may  also 
receive  any  lean  trimmings  of  meat,  giblets  of  poultry  and 
game,  bones  in  general  (crushed  or  chopped)  if  sweet, 
and  any  other  well-flavoured  remnants.  Many  butchers 
sell  bones  for  soup  making,  but  it  is  not  an  economical 
plan  to  buy  them. 

Stock  broth  should  be  kept  simmering  as  long  as  the 
kitchen  fire  is  in.  It  is  improved  by  the  addition  of  good 
vegetables,  and  slight  yet  perceptible  seasoning.  It  lends 
its  aid  to  all  kinds  of  soups,  from  pea-soup  to  mock- 
turtle.  Many  things  cannot  be  done  without  it  ; it  lends 
an  additional  charm  to  many  more.  And  yet  broth  is 
held  to  be  only  the  A B C of  cookery. 

If,  instead  of  using  for  broth  what  you  happen  to  have, 
you  set  to  work  to  make  it  with  fresh  materials,  you 
cannot  do  better  than  adopt  the  pot-aie-fen. 

The  Pot-au-Feu  (or  the  pot  on  the  fire)  is  the  name  of 
a mode  of  making  soup  and  cooking  meat  and  vegetables, 
which  is  practised  in  France  by  every  family  which  is 
raised  above  absolute  poverty.  Beef  is  generally  the 
foundation  of  the  pot-au-feu.  Choose  a fresh-killed  piece, 
weighing  three  or  four  pounds,  of  the  “round,”  in  default 


of  which,  the  shoulder  is  to  be  taken,  or  a couple  of  thick 
slices  of  the  shin.  We  often  use  the  loin,  cutting  out  the 
fillet  for  steaks  or  roasting,  and  making  soup  with  the  bone 
and  upper  portion  boiled  entire.  N ow,  although  the  pot-au- 
feu  may  be  made  with  beef  alone,  other  things  may  be 
added,  as  the  size  of  the  vessel  admits,  as  a small 
joint  of  lean  mutton,  a little  bit  of  salt  pork,  and  a 
fowl — which  latter  should  be  old ; an  old  partridge  or 
pigeon,  or  both,  give  the  finishing  touch  as  far  as  meat  is 
concerned.  A wild  rabbit  is  quite  admissible.  If  you 
have  fresh  bones,  put  them  in,  too.  Put  these  on  in  your 
soup-kettle,  allowing  not  more  than  one  quart  of  cold 
water  to  each  pound  of  meat.  While  it  is  coming  to  a 
boil,  or  before,  peel  and  prepare  your  vegetables,  and 
throw  them  into  cold  water ; three  or  four  carrots 
halved  lengthwise  ; from  four  to  six  whole  onions  ; three 
or  four  leeks  ; a stick  of  celery ; one  bay -leaf ; a small 
bunch  of  parsley  and  thyme.  You  may  add  two  or  three 
turnips  sliced  ; but  note  that  turnips  put  into  soups  or 
stews  cause  them  to  turn  sour  sooner  than  they  otherwise 
would.  Skim  the  pot  as  it  comes  to  a boil  (the  slower 
the  better) ; when  no  more  scum  rises  and  it  boils,  throw 
in  your  vegetables,  then  skim  again  if  necessary.  You 
may  put  in  a few  cloves  and  peppercorns,  but  a pot-ati-feu 
should  not  be  highly  seasoned.  Colour  with  some  sort  of 
browning — caramel  or  burnt  sugar  is  sometimes  used. 
Burnt  onions  are  better.  A bit  the  size  of  half  a walnut 
suAces.  A nice  browning  for  soup  may  be  made  from 
pea-shells.  After  shelling  peas,  choose  the  cleanest  and 
freshest  looking  shells,  and  put  them  (not  heaped)  on  a 
coarse  earthen  dish  into  a slow  oven,  and  bake  them 
gently  till  they  are  crisp  and  brown.  They  will  then  keep 
for  some  time  in  paper  bags  in  a dry  place.  From  four  to 
six  pea-shells  will  brown  a pot  of  soup.  Five  or  six  hours 
of  slow  but  constant  boiling  are  requisite  to  bring  the 
broth  to  perfection.  Some  epicures  let  it  simmer  as  long 
as  seven  or  eight.  It  should  then  be  clear,  limpid,  of  a 
golden  amber  colour,  exhaling  pleasantly  the  combined 
aromas  of  the  various  meats  and  vegetables.  This  is  the 
true  French  bouillon.  At  the  bottom  of  the  soup-tureen 
put  two  or  three  crusts,  or  some  toasted  bread,  or  a penny 
roll  cut  in  halves  lengthwise  and  re-baked.  Over  the  top 
of  the  tureen  hold  a fine-holed  cullender,  and  into  this 
ladle  the  soup  till  the  tureen  is  full.  All  floating  scraps 
or  shreds  will  thus  be  strained  off.  Before  serving,  let  the 
tureen  stand  near  the  fire  until  the  bread  is  thoroughly 
soaked.  Some  prefer  the  bouillon  the  first  day,  some  the 
second.  In  the  south  of  France  it  is  often  slightly 
flavoured  with  garlic,  which  has  the  same  inconvenient 
effect  as  turnips,  of  making  the  broth  turn  sour  sooner. 
If  other  meats  besides  beef  are  used,  they  are  reserved  to 
make  their  appearance  under  different  disguises.  After 
the  soup,  the  boiled  beef  is  served  alone— the  bouilli — 
accompanied  by  the  vegetables  cooked  with  it  handed 
round  in  a separate  dish.  As  condiments  for  this  simple 
dish,  mustard,  gherkins,  and  other  pickles  may  be  used  ; 
during  the  season,  slices  of  melon ; and  in  the  South,  ripe 
fresh  figs.  It  is  understood  that  as  soon  as  the  skimming 
is  done,  the  pot-ati-feti  is  to  be  covered  down  close  with 
the  lid  ; that  it  is  always  kept  boiling  gently,  and  never 
galloped ; and  that  both  meat  and  vegetables  are  the 
freshest  that  can  be  had.  One  tainted  bone  or  strong 
stale  turnip  would  spoil  the  soup  to-day,  and  make  it  still 
worse  to-morrow. 

Ratatouille. — This  is  a popular  French  mode  of  making 
a savoury  mess  out  of  remnants  of  cold  meat,  especially 
of  cold  bouilli.,  or  beef  which  has  passed  through  the 
pot-ati-fcu.  It  is  not  essential  that  the  meat  should  be 
all  of  the  same  kind,  or  of  the  same  date  ; but  it  must  be 
perfectly  sweet.  If  the  cold  meat  has  little  or  no  fat  of 
its  own,  procure  a small  quantity  of  uncooked  fat  meat, 
such  as  the  thin  ends  of  the  ribs  of  beef,  or  a cut  out  of 
a loin  of  veal.  Cut  all  the  meat  into  pieces  of  a size  to  be 
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helped  as  portions  with  a spoon.  At  the  bottom  of  a 
stewpan  (or  better,  of  an  iron  round-bottomed  pan)  put  a 
good  lump  of  butter,  or  roast-meat  dripping,  on  it  slice 
one  or  two  large  onions,  brown  them,  then  put  in  your 
uncooked  meat,  if  any,  and  brown  it.  Dust  in  a dessert- 
spoonful of  flour,  brown  it  also  with  the  meat  and  onions, 
stirring  all  the  while.  Then  pour  in  gradually,  continually 
stirring,  as  much  water  or  broth  as  will  nearly  cover  the 
whole.  Have  ready,  freshening  in  cold  water,  a few 
peeled  potatoes,  whole  if  very  small,  or  otherwise  halved, 
quartered,  or  sliced  ; half-a-dozen  or  more  middle-sized 
onions  ; a turnip  sliced  ; a sliced  carrot  ; a small  stick  of 
celery  ; a bay-leaf  and  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs.  In  fact, 
you  may  use  almost  any  vegetables,  only  avoiding  those 
which  discolour  or  give  a bad  flavour  to  the  water  in  which 
they  are  boiled.  When  green  vegetables  are  scarce,  you 
may  help  them  out  with  dry,  as  haricots  steeped  over- 
night and  perhaps  ready  cooked.  Put  all  these  into  the. 
preparatory  stew  in  the fait-toiit,  and  stir  from  time  to  time, 
to  prevent  burning,  and  to  bring  them  all  successively  in 
‘ contact  with  the  heat.  When  done,  season  sparingly  with 
salt,  but  rather  liberally  with  pepper,  to  give  a decided 
relish.  Then  put  in  your  cold  meat,  stirring  till  it  is 
equally  distributed  amongst  the  vegetables.  Take  the 
fait-tout  off  the  fire,  as  it  must  not  boil  any  more.  Stir 
now  and  then,  to  help  the  meat  to  get  impregnated  with 
the  sauce.  Let  it  stand  simmering  at  the  side  of  the 
stove  until  the  liquor  is  so  reduced  by  evaporation,  that 
the  dish  in  which  the  ratatouille  is  to  be  served  will  con- 
tain it  all,  vegetables,  meat,  and  gravy.  You  may  then 
dish  it  up. 

' Ratatouille  Ctirry. — Some  persons  do  not  like  curry ; 
those  who  do,  are  not  agreed  as  to  its  degree  of  heat.  T 0 
•please  all  tastes,  before  reducing  the  gravy  of  your  rata- 
touille, take  out  a teacupful  and  stir  into  it  gradually  a 
dessert-spoon  or  more,  of  curry  powder.  You  can  keep 
this  warm  in  a sauce-boat  plunged  in  hot  water.  At 
the  time  of  serving  your  ratatouille,  send  up  with  it  this 
curry  sauce,  and  a vegetable-dish  containing  boiled  rice. 
Those  who  like  curry,  can  make  one  on  their  plate 
with  the  meat  and  vegetables  from  the  stew 

Chicken  Broth. — This  is  best  made  from  an  old  cock  or 
hen,  but  quickest  from  a young  one.  In  either  case  let 
the  fowl  be  fresh  ; it  may  be  used  immediately  after  killing. 
Empty  and  singe  it.  Save  the  heart  and  liver,  clean  the 
gizzard,  cut  off  the  neck  close  to  the  body,  and  the  legs 
at  the  knee-joints ; cut  the  neck  into  three  pieces,  split  the 
head,  cut  off  the  beak,  take  out  the  eyes.  If  you  do  not 
mind  the  trouble,  cut  off  the  claws,  and  scald  the  feet  and 
legs  to  remove  the  outer  scaly  skin.  If  you  mean  to  throw 
away  the  fowl  afterwards  (which  no  French  cook  would 
do),  you  may  cut  it  up  into  joints ; if  not,  truss  the  wings, 
and  tie  it  into  a presentable  shape  with  string  previously 
rinsed  in  warm  water.  Set  on  the  fowl  and  its  appen- 
dages, in  a boiler  or  large  saucepan,  with  plenty  of  cold  soft 
water  without  salt.  As  it  comes  to  a boil,  skim  carefully. 
Afterwards  let  your  fowl  boil  or  simmer  over  a gentle  fire 
for  six  hours  if  the  bird  was  old  ; for  a less  time  if 
younger.  Take  out  the  liver  after  half  an  hour’s  boiling. 
Steep  a coffee-cupful  of  rice  in  cold  soft  water,  set  it  on  the 
fire  in  cold  water  ; as  soon  as  it  begins  to  boil,  strain  off 
the  water,  and  throw  the  rice  into  the  broth  a good  hour 
before  the  broth  is  done.  Instead  of  rice,  a little  pearl 
barley  or  oatmeal  groats  maybe  used.  Besides  rendering 
the  broth  more  nutritious,  they  will  absorb  or  mechanically 
combine  with  a portion  of  the  chicken  fat,  thus  making  it 
smoother,  less  oily,  and  consequently  lighter  of  digestion. 
When  the  fowl  is  tender,  without  being  boiled  to  rags,  take 
it  out  whole  ; if  not,  let  it  boil  to  rags.  Take  the  broth  off 
the  fire,  let  it  stand  an  hour  to  settle,  then  skim  off  the 
surface  fat  and  set  it  aside  with  a small  quantity  of  the 
broth.  Pour  it  off,  leaving  only  the  sediment  at  the 
bottom  ; broths  for  invalids  are  not  the  better  for  being 


clear.  It  is  then  ready  either  for  immediate  use  in  the 
shape  of  broth,  or  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  a variety  of 
soups.  Season  with  salt  (and  pepper,  if  wished)  at  the 
time  of  serving.  Catchup  may  be  added  at  the  rate  of  a 
teaspoonful  to  each  half-pint  of  broth. 

Boiled  Fowl  and  Rice. — When  your  fowl  is  done  tender, 
take  it  out.  Fasten  the  liver  and  heart  to  one  wing,  the 
gizzard  to  the  other.  Have  steeped  a good  quantity  of 
rice.  Boil  it  in  water,  beginning  cold.  When  all  but 
cooked,  or  in  about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  pour  off  the 
water,  let  the  saucepan  stand  at  the  side  of  the  stove  with 
its  lid  raised  to  dry  the  rice,  shaking  it  occasionally. 
Then  add  to  it  a portion  of  the  broth  and  its  surface  fat 
which  you  had  set  aside,  together  with  a good  lump  of 
butter.  Stew  the  rice  in  this  till  it  is  completely  done, 
moistening  with  broth  if  it  become  too  thick.  Season 
with  salt,  a little  pepper,  and  a very  little  grated  nutmeg, 
A boiled  white  onion  mashed  to  a pulp  may  also  be  stirred 
up  with  it.  When  thoroughly  hot  and  the  rice  quite 
tender,  lay  it  on  a dish  under  and  around  your  fowl, 
saving  a little  to  spread  over  its  upper  surface  to  mask 
any  breakage  in  the  skin  or  flesh. 

N.B. — Butter  or  some  other  form  of  fat  should  always 
enter  liberally  in  the  sauces  or  accompaniments  for  meats 
which  have  been  deprived  of  it,  as  well  as  of  other  parts 
of  their  constituents,  by  boiling,  for  the  case  is  not  the 
same  with  stewing.  This  is  important,  not  merely  as  a 
question  of  taste,  but  as  an  essential  of  sound  nourishm.ent. 


A FEW  FACTS  ABOUT  WATER. 

The  temperature  at  which  water  is  drunk  greatly  influences 
the  health.  Below  45°  it  is  an  astringent,  highly  tonic  if 
pure  ; at  60°  it  is  a diluent  for  dissolving  crudities  of  food 
and  other  obstructions  in  the  stomach  : this  temperature 
will  give  relief  to  those  suffering  from  indigestion.  Above 
60°  water  relaxes  the  system,  but  drunk  from  70°  to  80°, 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  it  is  an  excellent  antibilious 
medicine. 

The  following  registration  by  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer 
is  adopted,  under  medical  advice,  for  bathers  : — At  70° 
water  is  cold  to  the  skin  of  the  hand.  A bath  of  80° 
would  be  termed  a cold  bath.  From  86'’  to  90"  a bath  is 
tepid  ; loo'*  is  a warm  bath  ; a vapour  bath  is  from  loo'^ 
to  130°. 

The  following  tests  for  water  are  useful  if  applied  in  the 
proportion  of  a few  drops  of  each  to  one  or  two  ounces  of 
water : — 

A solution  of  nitrate  of  barytes  will  cause  a turbid 
appearance  if  any  alkaline  carbonates  and  sulphates  exist 
in  the  water.  A solution  of  acetate  of  lead  will  do  the 
same.  A solution  of  oxalate  of  ammonia  precipitates 
lime,  if  there  be  any.  A solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia 
and,  directly  afterwards,  a solution  of  phosphate  of  soda 
will  produce  milkiness  if  magnesia  be  present  in  the 
water. 

Free  carbonic  acid  is  detected  by  a very  slight  milki- 
ness being  produced  by  adding  an  equal  portion  of 
lime  water  with  the  water  tested.  A solution  of  soap  in 
alcohol  detects  lime,  and  shows,  by  the  greater  or  lesser 
flakiness  of  the  soap,  the  degree  of  hardness  of  the  water 
experimented  upon. 

Hardness  in  water,  which  is  easily  recognised  by  the 
difficulty  experienced  in  washing,  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  salts  of  lime. 

Saline  waters  contain  salts  of  lime,  muriate  of  soda 
and  magnesia,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  other  alkaline  earths.  Magnesian  waters  are  those 
possessing  the  taste  and  properties  of  magnesia.  Water 
is  called  chalybeate  when  carbonate  of  iron  abounds, 
and  hepatic,  or  sulphurous,  tvhen  impregnated  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. 
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HINTS  ON  CARVING.— VI. 

Whiting. — Whiting  are  correctly  brought  to  table  fried 
in  egg  and  bread-crumbs,  with  the  tail  in  the  mouth, 
secui'ed  by  means  of  a tiny  wooden  skewer.  These  are 
served  whole,  one  to  each  guest,  who  must  be  careful  at 
once  to  remove  the  wooden  skewer. 

Pike. — Pike  are  split  open  if  baked, 
and  as  few  bones  as  possible  served 
with  each  piece. 

Cod. — Cod  deserves  a place  of 
honour  next  to  turbot,  if  we  observe 
precedence  amongst  the  dishes.  A 
cod’s  head  and  shoulders  is  a noble 
dish,  and  a very  wholesome  one.  Fig. 

29.  First  sever  the  slices  that  are 
already  partly  cut,  and  marked  by 
five  a’s  to  the  five  corresponding  B’s. 

At  least  cut  as  many  of  them  as  you 
have  friends  to  supply.  Then  sever 
them  completely  by  a transverse 
stroke  of  the  fish-knife  from  D to  c. 

A little  of  the  light  gelatinous  substance,  called  sounds, 
should  be  served  to  each  person.  This  will  be  found 
at  E,  just  inside  the  fish  under  the  back-bone.  Care  must 
be  observed  not  to  break  the  flakes  in  serving  the  fish. 

Flat  Fish. — A turbot,  a large  plaice,  a brill,  and  a John 
dory,  are  in  all  cases  carved 
in  the  same  manner.  The 
use  of  the  fish-slice  will  now 
be  needed.  First  of  all  long 
cuts  are  made  from  end  to 
end  of  the  fish,  as  marked  in 
Fig.  28,  A to  B.  Cut  the  fish 
quite  down  to  the  bone.  Then 
make  a number  of  slices  from 
C to  D,  shown  by  dotted  lines. 

A steel  knife  must  next  be 
used,  and  sever  completely 
through  the  bones  at  every 
cut  made  where  it  is  necessary. 

Resign  it  again,  and  resuming 
the  fish-slice,  cut  quite  through 
the  other  side  down  to  the 
napkin  on  which  the  fish  is 
laid,  and  serve  the  pieces, 
bones  and  all.  A little  of  the 
parsley,  which  will  be  ob- 
served lying  on  the  fish  and  round  the  dish,  must  be  laid  on 
each  plate.  The  bones  are  regarded  as  dainties.  When 
flat  fish  are  too  small  to  serve  in  this  way  they  are  cut  in 
three  across  the  short  way,  shown  at  the  dotted  lines  A 
to  B and  c to  D,  in  Fig.  28, 
which  represents  a sole.  The 
centre-piece  is  considered 
the  best.  Smaller  soles  are 
cut  only  in  half,  and  very 
small  ones,  and  flounders, 
served  whole. 

Pigeons,  dr=c.  — Pigeons, 
when  roasted,  afford  a deli- 
cious and  savoury  though 
but  a slight  dish.  Cut  each 
pigeon  in  half  exactly  through 
the  middle,  as  shown  by  the 
line  from  A to  B,  in  Fig.  28.  It  is  easier  to  cut  a pigeon  in 
half  when  laid  flat  on  its  back  upon  the  dish,  going  boldly 
quite  through  the  breast  with  sufficient  weight  of  hand  to 
divide  the  bones  at  once.  Other  birds,  when  about  the 
size  of  the  pigeon,  may  be  carved  in  a similar  way,  by 
simple  division.  Small  birds,  such  as  snipes,  landrails, 
v'heatears,  and  larks,  are  served  whole.  A great  deal, 
iiowevcr,  depends  on  the  size  of  the  birds. 


Mackerel. — To  carve  mackerel,  divide  them  down  the 
bone  from  head  to  tail,  taking  the  slice  of  meat  entirely 
off  the  upper  side  of  the  bone.  Cut  this  slice  in  half 
before  removing  it,  and  serve  the  pieces  separately,  the 
upper  being  esteemed  preferable  to  the  tail  end.  Then 
put  the  bone  aside,  and  cut  the  other  portion  in  half 
also.  The  fish-slice,  or  a silver 
knife,  must  be  used. 

Pilchards,  Herrings,  Smelts,  White- 
bait,  Sprats. — All  such  small  fish  as 
these  are  served  whole ; the  very 
small  ones  several  at  a time.  Eels 
and  conger-eels  are  divided  before 
they  are  cooked.  If  stewed,  they 
are  served  with  a spoon  ; and  when 
fried,  with  a slice. 

Loin  of  Pork  is  served  by  simply 
cutting  off  the  chops  as  a loin  of 
mutton  is  cut,  only  there  is  no  top 
part  to  remove.  If  the  pork  is  not 
well  scored  before  dressing,  it  can 
never  be  properly  managed  at  table. 

Aitch-bone  of  Beef  is  the  only  joint  which  now  remains 
to  be  mentioned  : this  is  simply  cut  from  end  to  end  of  the 
joint  in  thin  slices,  serving  fat  with  the  lean.  A single, 
though  rather  thick,  slice  is  cut  off  first  from  the  centre 
of  the  top  of  the  joint,  and  laid  aside  in  the  dish  till 
it  becomes  cold.  The  gravy 
will  be  found  in  the  succeed- 
ing slices. 

Round  of  Beef,  which  is 
generally  salted,  is  cut  in  thin 
slices  the  entire  size  of  the 
meat;  a little  of  the  fat  cut 
thicker,  and  a trifle  on  the 
slant,  is  placed  on  each  slice 
of  the  lean.  Carrots  are  usually 
ranged  round  the  dish  cut  in 
short  pieces.  One  or  two 
of  these  are  also  placed  in 
every  plate. 

Ribs  of  Beef  rolled  are 
carved  in  the  same  way  as 
the  round  of  beef,  with  this 
exception,  that  there  is  no 
fat  to  cut  separately ; the  fat 
is  streaked  with  the  lean. 
Neither  are  carrots  served  up, 
as  ribs  of  beef  is  a roast  joint.  There  is  gravy  in  the 
dish,  which  should  be  served  over  each  slice  of  meat,  and 
if  there  is  any  garnishing  of  horse-radish,  a little  may  be 
gathered  up  between  the  carving-knife  and  fork,  and, 

if  desired,  furnished  to  the 
gu^ts. 

Several  of  the  dishes,  for 
the  carving  of  which  we  have 
set  forth  directions  in  this 
and  previous  papers,  will  be 
found  represented  in  the 
coloured  plate  opposite  page 
193.  A reference  to  this  will 
enable  our  readers  to  see  at 
once  what  ought  to  be  the 
appearance  of  such  dishes 
whenr  brought  to  table,  and 
also  assist  them  in  practically  carrying  out  the  instructions 
and  hints  embodied  in  our  observations  on  this  subject. 
The  flat  fish.  Fig.  28,  is  shown  in  Fig.  7 of  the  coloured 
frontispiece  to  the  work.  In  our  next  article  upon  this 
subject  we  hope  to  complete  our  remarks  upon  this  very 
important  branch  of  domestic  art,  which  is  in  too  many 
instances  disregarded,  as  if  it  were  a matter  of  no  im- 
portance. 
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THE  HOUSE.— III. 

WATER  SUPPLY  {continued  from  p.  163). 

It  is  somewhat  strange  that,  notwithstanding  the  number 
of  valuable  discoveries  in  metallurgical  chemistry  which  are 
day  by  day  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  scientific  world, 
lead,  as  a material  for  the  manufacture 
of  water-pipes,  cisterns,  conduits,  &c., 
remains  unsuperseded.  Its  unfitness  for 
such  a purpose  is  beyond  dispute,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a great  num- 
ber of  obscure  ailments  and  protracted 
diseases  (which,  although  combated  with 
all  the  appliances  and  remedies  at  the 
command  of  medical  science,  obstinately 
retain  their  hold  on  the  constitution  of 
the  sufferer)  might  be,  by  the  aid  of  care- 
ful analysis,  traced  to  minute  proportions 
of  the  salts  of  lead  held  in  solution  by 
the  water  in  common  use,  and  with  it 
passed  into  the  system.  The  quantities  of 
metallic  salt  thus  held  and  borne  onwards 
by  water  are  not  unfrequently 
so  infinitesimal  that  ordinary 
tests  for  its  detection  fail,  until 
large  quantities  of  the  water  to 
be  experimented  on  are  reduced 
and  concentrated  by  the  process 
of  evaporation.  Yet  it  is  by  the 
continued  introduction  of  homoeo- 
pathic doses  of  metallic  poison,  that 
the  strongest  constitutions  are  gra- 
dually broken  down  by  causes  which 
lie  beyond  the  ken  of  friends,  or 
even  medical  men  of  average  attain- 
ments. 

The  ease  with  which  the  metal 
lead  can  be 
bent,  conver- 
ted into 
tubes,  fused, 
cut,  soldered, 
and  jointed, 
tends  greatly 
to  induce 
those  en- 
gaged in  lay- 
ing down  a 
water-  supply 
to  make  use 

of  it  in  preference  to  other 
^ materials,  and  so  long  as  lead 
water  - pipes  can,  without  a 
breach  of  the  law,  be  cramped 
to  our  walls  and  made  to  invade 
our  dwellings,  so  long  shall  we 
have  to  contend  with  the  evils 
they  bring  with  them.  And  here 
we  may  repeat  a remark  made  in 
a former  paper  that  the  wide- 
spread notion  that  filters  possess 
the  power  of  freeing  water  from 
mineral  impurities,  is  entirely  erroneous.  Gaseous  and 
some  other  contaminations  are  to  be  removed  by  care- 
fully-conducted filtration,  but  solutions  of  mineral  salts 
remain  as  such,  and  are  unacted  on  by  any  filter  properly 
so  called.  However,  it  is  not  our  intention  here  to 
enter  into  a discussion  on  filters,  as  their  mode  of  con- 
struction and  management  will  be  fully  considered  as  we 
proceed  with  our  subject.  Earthenware,  iron,  wood,  glass, 
and  zinc  are  all,  in  addition  to  lead,  more  or  less  made 
use  of  as  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  water-pipes, 
according  to  the  position,  &c.,  in  which  they  are  to  be 
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placed.  Hollow  bamboos  are  extensively  used  in  tropical 
countries  in  lieu  of  artificial  tubing,  for  the  conveyance 
and  protection  of  water  for  both  domestic  and  agricul- 
tural purposes.  In  this  country  much  outlay  of  money, 
inconvenience,  and  uncertainty  are  saved  by  the  enterprise 
of  public  water-companies,  who  do  that  for  the  house- 
holder which,  in  a colony  or  partially- 
settled  district  he  would  have  to  do  for 
himself — viz.,  discover  a source  from 
which  a supply  of  moderately  pure  water 
can  be  obtained,  and  then,  by  the  use 
of  pipes,  tubes,  or  other  contrivances, 
bring  it  to  his  own  door. 

We  will  leave  a consideration  of  the 
sources  from  which  water  is  best  obtained 
for  a future  paper,  and  deal  with  a 
case  in  which  water  has  been  laid  on  in 
the  usual  manner,  subject  to  the  periodical 
turnings  on  and  off  by  the  water  com- 
pany’s servants.  In  order  that  a suffi- 
cient supply  should  be  collected  during 
the  influx  to  last  until  the  time  arrives 
for  a further  supply,  cisterns,  barrels, 
tanks,  and  a whole  host  of  other  reser- 
voirs are  had  recourse  to.  In  bygone 
days  it  was  the  custom  to  watch  the 
supply-pipe  during  the  period  of  inflow, 
and  when  the  store  vessel  was  filled,  a 
tap  was  turned,  in  order  to  prevent 
overflow,  waste,  and  inconvenience. 
This  system,  although  efficient 
enough  when  strictly  carried  out, 
led  to  endless  domestic  strife  when 
neglected.  Water  turned  on  during 
the  absence  or  slumbers  of  the 
watcher  overflowed  the  barrels  or 
cisterns,  deluged  the  house  or  court, 
and  caused 
confusion 
worse  com 
founded.  The 
labours  of  the 
ingenious 
were  there- 
fore directed 
to  the  manu- 
facture of  an 
automaton, 
or  self  - act- 
ing water- 
watcher,  which  should  be  always 
on  the  alert  and  prepared  to 
govern  the  supply,  come  when  it 
would.  This  important  duty  is 
to  some  extent  performed  by  the 
common  form  of  ball-cock.  This 
arrangement, although  extremely 
simple  in  its  mode  of  action,  is 
so  little  understood  by  the  ma- 
jority of  house-keepers,  that  it 
may  be  well  to  make  its  per- 
formances and  shortcomings 
clear  to  even  the  most  unmechanical.  In  order  to  do 
this,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Fig.  i in  the  annexed 
illustration.  This  shows  the  cistern  at  a low  ebb,  the 
surface  of  the  water  having  sunk  to  a low  level.  The 
hollow  metal-ball,  A,  which  floats  on  and  is  supported  by 
it,  sinks  also  and,  as  it  drops  lower  and  lower,  its  stern  or 
lever  B is  also  depressed,  and,  like  a long  powerful  cross 
handle,  gradually  turns  the  barrel  of  the  cock,  or  tap,  to 
which  it  is  secured  by  a square  and  pin,  and  thus  causes 
the  water  to  flow.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  Fig.  1 
the  cistern  is  shown  as  nearly  emoty,  the  ball  being  sunk 
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as  low  as  it  is  possible  for  it  to  go.  This  tap,  C,  although 
placed  sideways,  is,  in  internal  arrangement,  exactly  like 
a common  beer  or  spirit-cock. 

As  the  supply  of  water  increases  in  bulk,  and  height 
of  surface,  the  ball,  like  a metal  bubble,  forces  its  way 
upwards  with  the  rising  tide,  until  at  length,  on  reach- 
ing the  position,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  the  inward  flow 
is  stopped  by  the  turning  of  the  tap  to  the  shut 
position.  So  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that,  high  or  low, 
the  ball  follows  the  line  of  surface.  This  condition 
of  affairs  would  be  satisfactory  enough,  provided  it  would 
always  last.  Unfortunately,  however,  certain  chemical 
laws  step  in  and  upset  mechanical  arrangements.  Con- 
stant exposure  to  air,  moisture,  and  the  acid  impurities 
held  in  solution  by  water,  causes  oxidation  of  the  metal 
composing  the  ball  to  take  place.  Minute  pin-hole-like 
orifices  rapidly  form,  and  through  these  water  freely  passes. 
The  ball,  instead  of  a float  becomes  a sinker,  keeping  the 
supply-tap  always  open,  and  if  a capacious  waste-pipe,  as 
a precaution  in  event  of  accidents,  has  not  been  thought- 
fully provided,  not  only  unnecessary  expenditure  of  water, 
but  destruction  of  valuable  property  by  wet  may  be  the 
result. 

Not  only  the  metal  globe,  but  the  tap  as  well,  is  not 
unfrequently  so  much  oxidised  as  to  become  inefficient. 
The  barrel  of  the  tap  at  times  becomes  so  tight  in  its 
cylinder  from  this  cause  that  the  lever  is  not  powerful 
enough  to  turn  it.  In  this  case,  too  much  or  too  little 
water  maybe  suffered  to  pass  through  it,  just  as  the  orifice 
in  the  barrel  happened  to  be  turned  large  or  small  when 
motion  ceased.  So  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ball-cock  is 
liable  to  derangement  from  several  causes,  which,  being 
familiar  to  the  reader,  admit,  in  many  cases,  of  remedy, 
or  at  least  palliation.  Modern  engineering  skill  has, 
however,  stepped  in  to  the  aid  of  the  consumer  of  water, 
and  a far  more  perfect  form  of  both  supply  and  expense 
tap  than  that  just  described  has  lately  been  introduced  to 
our  notice.  This  arrangement,  appropriately  named  the 
“ Economiser,”  is  represented  in  the  accompanying 
illustrations.  Fig.  3 is  a sectional  view  of  the  supply- 
regulating apparatus.  Instead  of  acting  as  a tap,  the 
Economiser  works  as  a valve,  which  drops  by  its  own 
Weight  and  is  raised  by  a floating  cup,  E,  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  lever,  instead  of  a hollow  ball.  The  advantages 
ggiined  over  the  old  arrangement  by  the  new  one  are  as 
follows  : — Perfect  freedom  from  the  chance  of  the  float 
becoming  a sinker  by  oxidation  and  perforation;  self- 
power of  closing  the  valve  in  event  of  the  lever  being 
broken  ; freedom  from  liability  to  become  fixed,  or  “ stuck,” 
as  it  is  called  ; and  rapidity  and  delicacy  of  regulating 
power,  which  is  so  great  that  on  a decrease  of  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  of  water  taking  place  in  the  cistern  the  Econ- 
omiser is  in  a position  to  pour  in  a supply  to  the  extent  of 
its  full-bore  capacity  as  a compensation.  Instead  of  metal 
bearing  against  metal,  as  in  a common  tap,  the  bearing- 
flange  of  the  Economiser  rests  on  a thick  seating  of  india- 
rubber,  as  shown  at  D,  in  Fig.  3 — which  is  a sectional  view 
of  the  Economiser  as  applied  to  the  inflow — F,  its  lever, 
shown  broken  on  account  of  its  length.  Fig.  4 repre- 
sents the  arrangement  as  used  for  drawing  off  liquids 
by  hand.  On  the  lever,  G,  being  pressed  backward, 
the  valve  is  opened,  and  when  the  pressure  is  reversed, 
it  falls  back  to  its  closed  position  by  self-action,  thus 
guarding  against  all  loss  by  waste. 

The  subject  of  cisterns  and  water-reservoirs,  to  which 
contrivances  such  as  those  just  describea  can  be  applied, 
will  be  treated  of  in  a future  paper. 

We  shall  thus  exhaust  the  subject,  as  far  as  those  of 
our  readers  are  concerned  who  have  to  depend  upon  a 
public  company  for  their  water  supply.  We  shall  then 
pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  wells  and  pumps,  and  the 
sources  from  which  water  is  best  obtained,  both  as  regards 
its  quantity  and  purity. 
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BROTHS  AND  SOUPS. 

Roast  Boiled  Fowl  {after  Chicken  Broth). — If  the  fowl 
is  hot,  take  cold  butter  ; if  it  is  cold,  melt  some  butter  in  a 
cup.  Smear  the  fowl  all  over  with  this,  dredge  it  with 
flour,  and  put  it  to  roast  with  a bottle-jack  before  a brisk 
fire.  As  soon  as  it  begins  to  brown,  baste  it  well  with  a 
little  of  the  reserved  broth  and  surface  fat.  A lump  of 
butter  rolled  in  flour  and  laid  in  the  catchpan  will  greatly 
help  the  effect  of  the  basting.  Have  ready  a warm  dish, 
in  the  middle  of  which  you  place  a bed  of  the  freshest, 
well-drained  watercress.  As  soon  as  the  fowl  is  nicely 
browned,  and  frothing  all  over,  lay  it  on  the  watercresses, 
and  serve,  after  pouring  over  it  the  contents  of  the  catch- 
pan.  For  sauce  to  be  sent  up  at  the  same  time  : To  a 
breakfast-cup-full  of  rich  melted  butter,  put  two  dessert- 
spoonfuls of  pickled  button  mushrooms  (if  you  have  not 
them,  one  pickled  walnut,  or  a few  gherkins  cut  in  pieces, 
may  be  used  instead),  one  dessert-spoonful  of  the  pickle 
vinegar,  and  two  ditto  of  catchup. 

Mtitton  Broth. — Take  a pound  of  neck  of  mutton 
without  the  outer  layer  of  fat ; cut  it,  bone  and  all,  into 
thin  slices  or  cutlets.  Set  it  on  the  fire  in  a quart  of  cold 
water,  and  let  it  boil  gently  for  six  hours.  When  it  is 
I'educed  to  a pint,  prevent  its  further  diminution  by  filling 
up  with  hot  water  from  time  to  time.  When  presented  to 
the  patient,  he  will  season  it  with  pepper  and  salt  to 
taste.  The  fat  may  be  partially  removed  by  skimming 
while  hot,  and  entirely  when  cold  ; but  the  broth  will  be 
more  nourishing  if  it  is  made  to  combine  during  the 
cooking  with  some  farinaceous  substance,  as  pearl  barley 
or  oatmeal  groats. 

Another  Recife.— To  three  quarts  of  cold  soft  water,  put 
two  pounds  of  scrag  of  mutton,  cut  up  with  the  bones 
into  pieces  half  the  size  of  a walnut,  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  pearl  barley,  a dessert-spoonful  of  washed  rice,  a large 
teaspoonful  of  oatmeal  groats,  an  onion  sliced,  a leek  cut 
into  lengths,  a leaf  of  celery  (the  green  tip  as  well  as  the 
blanched  stalk),  half  a turnip  and  a small  carrot,  or  half  a 
large  one  cut  into  dice,  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  a sprig 
of  thyme.  Boil  gently  till  all  the  solid  substances  have 
fallen  to  pieces,  then  strain  through  a coarse  cullender. 

White  Veal  Broth. — Take  either  neck  or  knuckle  of 
veal,  and  treat  exactly  as  for  mutton  broth,  Veal  is  not 
usually  put  into  the  pot-au-feu,  its  broth  being  reserved 
for  invalids. 

Brown  Veal  Broth. — Fry  sliced  onions  in  butter  till 
they  are  browned,  not  burnt.  For  three  quarts  of  water, 
take  two  pounds  of  veal  in  slices  with  a fair  proportion  of 
cartilage  and  bone  ; brown  them  on  both  sides  in  the 
butter  and  the  frying-pan  which  cooked  the  onions.  If 
you  have  a cold  (fresh,  not  stale)  roast  meat  bone  (not 
mutton  nor  pork)  or  a few  remains  of  cold  roast  fowl  or 
game,  you  may  add  them.  Then  proceed  as  for  the 
mutton  broth,  maintaining  the  quantity  at  two  quarts. 
When  done,  a tablespoonful  of  catchup  is  a nice  addition. 

Dr.  Dobell’s  Beef  Tea. — Put  one  pound  of  minced 
rumpsteak  into  an  equal  weight  (one  pound)  of  water ; 
macerate  it  for  two  hours  at  a temperature  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  and  fifty  degrees  Fahrenheit,  to  yield  one 
pint  of  beef  tea. 

Beef  Tea. — Use  for  this,  not  an  iron  saucepan,  but  an 
earthen  pot  with  a well-fitting  lid,  which  will  stand  without 
cracking  the  heat  of  the  iron  plate  on  the  top  of  the 
cooking-stove,  h'ill  it  from  one-third  to  a quarter  full  of 
good  lean  beef  cut  into  shapely  pieces  the  size  of  a small 
walnut,  in  order  that  they  may  be  presentable  afterwards 
in  a ratatouille,  or  as  potted  beef,  seasoning  slightly  with 
salt  and  a few  whole  peppercorns.  Then  pour  on  cold 
water  nearly  to  the  brim,  and  set  it  on  the  plate  or  top  of 
a cooking-stove  to  simmer  gently  several  hours,  taking  off 
any  scum  and  fat  that  may  rise.  The  beef  is  not  to  be 
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overdone,  but  is  to  be  left  in  the  pot  until  all  the  beef-tea 
from  it  is  finished.  Stir  with  a spoon  before  serving  a por- 
tion, in  order  to  have  the  nutritious  particles,  which  may 
have  sunk  to  the  bottom,  suspended  in  the  tea.  Where  there 
is  no  cooking-stove,  the  beef-tea  may  be  slowly  cooked 
by  setting  the  earthen  pot  containing  it  in  a large  iron 
vessel  of  boiling  water  (as  “jugged  hare”  is  cooked),  or, 
if  the  lid  is  luted  down  with  paste,  it  may  be  made  in  a 
very  slow  oven. 

Va7t  Abbot’s  Invalid’s  Sotip. three  quarts  of  cold 
water,  cut  small  one  pound  of  gravy  beef,  one  pound  of 
scrag  of  mutton,  and  a half  or  quarter  of  a calf’s  foot 
(for  which  two  ounces  of  isinglass  may  be  substituted). 
Gradually  boil,  skimming  well.  Then  add  three  ounces 
of  vermicelli,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  mushroom  catchup, 
twenty-four  corns  of  allspice,  and  a sprig  of  sage.  Simmer 
four  or  five  hours,  till  reduced  to  one  quart.  Strain  through 
a fine  hair  sieve,  and  carefully  remove  all  fat ; add  salt  to 
taste.  This  soup  may  be  taken  either  cold  as  a jelly,  or 
warm  as  a soup  ; but  note  the  importance  of  war7n  food 
for  all  persons  of  weakly  constitution. 

Meagre  Soup  {Soupe  Maigre).  — Before  beginning, 
wash  thoroughly  all  your  green  vegetables,  peel  your  roots, 
and  throw  them  into  cold  water.  The  proportions  of  each 
must  depend  very  much  upon  what  you  can  get.  The 
soup,  when  finished,  should  be  of  the  thickness  of  ordinary 
pea-soup.  Take  five  or  six  handfuls  of  common  sorrel, 
two  large  lettuces,  from  which  the  withered  leaves  only 
have  been  removed,  a small  bunch  of  chervil,  and  two 
or  three  sprigs  of  parsley.  Shred  all  these  very  fine. 
Slice  and  chop  onions,  carrots,  and  leeks,  very  fine. 
Throw  all  these  into  your  soup-kettle  of  boiling  water 
with  some  whole  potatoes  of  a mealy  sort,  a bay-leaf,  a 
sprig  of  thyme,  and  a good  lump  of  butter.  Season  with 
pepper  and  salt.  Stir  from  time  to  time,  to  prevent  any 
of  the  ingredients  from  sticking  to  the  bottom.  When 
they  are  all  thoroughly  cooked,  crush  as  many  potatoes  as 
you  want  to  thicken  the  soup  ; the  others,  if  it  is  a meagre 
day,  may  be  served  up  with  fish  or  eggs ; if  not,  with 
meat.  The  soup  may  be  also  thickened  with  bread — 
..  which  makes  it  more  nourishing — steeped  in  a little  of 
I-  the  liquor,  and  then  broken  up  and  mixed  with  the  soup. 

Sorrel  a7id  Potato  Soup.-~''i\.t'n  a couple  of  handfuls  of 
},  sorrel  in  butter,  then  add  enough  water  to  make  your 
' soup,  and  mealy  potatoes  cut  in  slices.  Stir  frequently. 

; When  the  potatoes  are  cooked,  crush  and  mix  them  with 
1 the  soup.  Season  with  pepper  and  salt.  Throw  in  a few 
ij  very  thin  slices  of  bread.  When  they  have  soaked  and 
1'  boiled  up  once,  serve  your  soup. 

Small  White  Onio7i  Soup. — Take  a soup-plate  full  of 
f small  onions  such  as  you  v/ould  pickle.  Peel  them,  throw 
i them  into  boiling  water,  and  let  boil  a minute.  Then  fry 
I them  in  butter  with  a dust  of  sugar  sprinkled  over 
j them.  Brown  a little  flour  in  the  butter.  Fry  also  a few 
i slices  of  bread,  and  pour  over  all  a sufficiency  of  stock  broth. 

I Leek  a7id  Potato  Soup  {Meagre). — Cut  eight  fine  leeks 
I into  pieces  an  inch  long.  Peel  and  slice  an  equal  quan- 
I tity  (by  measurement,  not  number)  of  white,  mealy 
potatoes.  Set  them  on  the  fire  in  a saucepan  with  water, 
I salt,  and  pepper.  Boil  until  the  leeks  are  quite  tender 
t and  the  potatoes  can  be  easily  crushed  with  a spoon. 

Add  a good  lump  of  butter,  and  stir  well  together.  Put 
; a few  very  thin  slices  of  bread  at  the  bottom  of  your 

!j  soup-tureen.  Pour  the  soup  over  them,  and  serve, 
i Tur7iip  a7id  Potato  Soup  {Meagre). — Put  a lump  of 
hutter  at  the  bottom  of  your  stew-pan,  and  in  it  brown  a 
I couple  of  sliced  onions.  Stir  in  as  much  water  as  you 
want  to  have  soup.  Add  an  equal  quantity  of  sliced 
turnips  and  mealy  potatoes  and  a few  slices  of  bread. 
When  all  is  thoroughly  cooked,  pass  it  through  a cullender, 
15  season  with  pepper  and  salt ; give  it  a boil  up,  and  serve. 
|t  i,  — N.B.  This  soup  is  not  certain  to  keep  good  beyond  the 


Carrot  Soup. — Made  as  above,  only  the  carrots  take 
longer  to  cook.  Besides  pepper  and  salt,  flavour  with  a 
couple  of  bay  leaves,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and  two  or 
three  cloves. 

O7tio7t  Soup. — Cut  a dozen  middle-sized  onions  into 
shreds.  Brown  them  over  the  fire  with  a good  lump  of 
butter,  turning  them  constantly  till  they  are  tender  and 
nicely  browned.  Add  a dessert-spoonful  of  flour  ; let  it 
brown  too.  Stir  in  water  gradually  (or  broth,  if  meagre 
soup  be  not  preferred).  Season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and 
let  it  boil  up  a little  while  ; then  add  a little  sliced  bread  ; 
let  it  soak  for  awhile,  and  serve. 

Rice  a/id  O7iio7i  Soup,  Brow7i. — Prepare  your  onions 
as  before  ; stir  in  hot  water  or  broth.  Boil  till  the  onions 
are  quite  tender  ; season,  crush  all  through  a cullender. 
Set  it  on  the  fire  again,  with  the  addition  of  rice  that  has 
been  previously  steeped  in  cold  water.  When  the  rice  is 
tender,  the  soup  is  cooked. 

Rice  a7id  07iio7i  Soup,  White. — Take  an  equal  quantity 
of  chopped  onions  and  steeped  rice.  Boil  them  till  tender 
in  water,  or  veal  or  chicken  broth.  Season  with  pepper, 
salt,  and  a blade  of  mace.  Add  new  milk  to  your  soup  in 
the  proportion  of  one-third.  As  soon  as  it  boils  up  (not 
over),  it  is  ready.  All  the  above  soups  require  assiduous 
stirring. 

Gree7i-Pea  Soup  {Frc7ich  way). — Fry  or  brown  in  the 
saucepan  in  butter,  some  sorrel,  and  chervil— a handful 
of  each.  Stir  in  the  required  quantity  of  water.  Season 
with  salt,  pepper,  and  a lump  of  sugar.  When  it  boils, 
throw  in  your  green  peas.  Put  a few  thin  slices  of  bread 
at  the  bottom  of  your  tureen,  and  when  the  peas  are 
cooked,  pour  the  soup  over  them. 

Pu77ipki7i  Soup. — Take  half  or  quarter  of  a pumpkin, 
according  to  size.  Peel  it,  and  remove  the  pips.  Cut  it 
into  pieces  the  size  of  a walnut,  and  set  them  on  the  fire 
with  water  in  a soup-kettle.  When  the  pumpkin  is 
completely  reduced  to  a pulp,  add  four  ounces  of  butter 
and  a little  salt.  Stir  it  while  it  boils  a minute  or  two 
longer.  Boil  a quart  of  milk  with  a little  sugar  and  a pinch 
of  salt,  and  then  mix  it  with  your  pumpkin  purde.  Put 
bread  dice  (toasted  or  not)  at  the  bottom  of  your  soup- 
tureen,  and  pour  over  them  the  mixture  of  pumpkin  and 
milk.  This  soup  may  be  further  flavoured  with  a dessert- 
spoonful of  orange-flower  water.  ' 

Ca7cliflower  Soup  is  a very  striking  instance  of  conti- 
nental economy  in  “ boilings.”  After  boiling  cauliflowers, 
add  to  the  water  a pinch  of  chopped  parsley  and  a lump 
of  fresh  butter.  Season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  boil  for 
a few  minutes.  Put  bread  at  the  bottom  of  your  tureen 
and  pour  the  soup  over  them.  It  will  be  still  better  if  you 
brown  sliced  onions  and  flour  and  stir  in  your  soup  on 
them  as  a foundation  after  proceeding  as  before.  “When 
the  soup  is  quite  done,  it  is  usual  to  throw  in  a few  sprigs 
of  cauliflower. 

Prove7iial  Soup. — Boil  six  or  eight  cloves  of  garlic  in 
water  with  a little  salt,  and  a sprig  of  summer  savory 
{Satureija  ho7'tc/isis).  Cut  thin  slices  of  bread  into  your 
soup-tureen,  dust  them  with  a pinch  of  pepper,  pour  over 
them  olive  oil  in  proportion  to  their  quantity,  and  pour 
the  broth  over  them,  leaving  out  the  garlic  and  the 
savory. 

A Garbure  is  another  southern  dish,  which  is  some- 
thing between  a soup,  a stew,  and  a bake.  It  is  one  of 
those  messes  into  which  you  may  put  a7iythingj  only 
there  must  be  meat,  there  must  be  vegetables,  and  there 
should  be  brown  rye-bread.  To  make  such  a dish  pro- 
perly a very  large  vessel  is  required.  It  is  seldom  made 
in  this  country. 

Garbure  a la  Bear7taise  {after  the  fashio7i  of  Bear7i). — 
Scald  the  hearts  of  four  cabbages  and  of  a dozen  cabbage- 
lettuces.  Take  a good  bit  of  bacon,  lay  it  on  its  back, 
and  slice  it  down  to  the  rind  without  cutting  through  it  ; 
j put  it,  with  the  cabbages  and  lettuces,  into  a soup-kettle, 
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with  a thick  sausage  made  with  the  legs  of  a goose,  and  a 
thick  slice  of  ham,  well  steeped  to  draw  the  salt  out.  Do 
not  use  garlic.  Cover  with  good  fresh  broth,  and  stew  the 
whole  together,  adding  two  onions,  each  stuck  with  a 
couple  of  cloves,  a few  slices  of  turnip  and  carrot,  and  a 
bunch  of  parsley.  When  cooked,  take  up  your  vegetables 
and  meats,  and  keep  them  separate.  Strain  the  liquor 
through  a cullender.  Take  a deep  dish  that  will  stand 
the  fire  ; arrange  the  vegetables  round  its  bottom ; fill 
up  the  interstices  with  grated  rye-bread ; moisten  with 
your  liquor ; put  green  peas,  crushed  to  a puree,  in  the 
middle ; on  them  lay  yout  ham,  bacon,  and  legs  of  goose  ; 
cut  the  sausage  into  slices  and  lay  it  round  the  edge  of 
the  dish.  Put  it  into  a slow  oven  until  it  is  slightly 
browned.  Send  it  up,  accompanied  by  the  broth,  served 
separately. 

Tomato  Soup. — Boil  a few  tomatoes  ten  minutes  in  a 
little  broth,  and  then  pass  them  through  a cullender  to 
strain  away  the  skins  and  the  seeds.  Add  this  purde  to 
your  broth,  with  a few  chopped  onions  and  a bunch  of 
sweet  herbs.  In  default  of  tomatoes  use  tomato  sauce. 
When  the  onions  are  tender,  season  with  pepper  and  salt ; 
a nice  addition  is  a little  chopped  cabbage  or  a few  sprigs 
of  cauliflower,  previously  boiled  separately.  If  you  want 
it  more  substantial,  as  for  a family  meal  in  cold  weather, 
you  can  throw  in  a few  dice  or  neat-looking  pieces  of  cold 
meat,  game,  or  poultry,  stewed  quite  tender,  and  with  the 
bones  removed.  In  this  latter  case,  dice  of  toasted  or 
fried  bread  should  be  sent  up  in  or  with  it. 

Gravy  Soup. — Put  into  a stewpan  any  brown  gravy 
and  dripping  you  have  left  from  roast  beef  or  veal,  or 
both ; in  it  brown  chopped  onions  and  a little  flour.  Stir 
in  gradually  any  good  stock  you  may  have,  seasoning 
with  salt,  pepper,  and  mushroom  catchup.  Serve,  accom- 
panied by  dice  of  fried  or  toasted  bread. 

Cheese  Soup  {Meagre). — Take  about  half  a pound  of 
rather  dry  Gruy^re  cheese  ; if  not  to  be  had,  any  good, 
light-coloured  (not  red)  English  or  other  cheese,  not  too 
strong  in  flavour,  will  do  ; pare  off  the  rind,  and  grate  the 
clieese.  At  the  bottom  of  your  soup-tureen  strew  a thin 
layer  of  this  grated  cheese  ; over  it  lay  a very  few  slices 
of  crumb  of  stale  bread,  cut  excessively  thin  ; then  more 
grated  cheese,  and  more  thinly-sliced  bread,  until  all 
the  cheese  is  in  the  tureen.  The  whole  of  this  should 
occupy  one-fourth  of  the  depth  of  the  tureen  at  most,  to 
allow  for  its  swelling,  which  it  does  considerably.  Into  a 
stewpan  (a  round-bottomed  one  is  preferable)  put  a good 
lump  of  butter,  without  being  afraid  of  using  too  much  ; 
dust  in  a little  flour,  and  stir  it  over  the  fire  until  it 
browns ; then  throw  in  a good  quantity  of  chopped 
onions.  When  they  are  browned,  gradually  stir  in  enough 
water  to  nearly  fill  your  soup-tureen  ; add  a little  burnt 
onion  [sold  either  in  cakes  or  (bottled)  in  balls]  for  brown- 
ing ; season  with  pepper  and  salt ; let  it  boil,  stirring  all 
the  while.  Pour  it,  boiling,  over  the  layers  of  cheese  and 
bread  in  the  tureen,  put  on  the  cover,  let  it  stand  two  or 
three  minutes  before  the  fire,  to  soak  and  swell  the  bread 
and  cheese  ; that  done,  serve  at  once.  The  contents  of 
the  tureen  are  not  to  be  disturbed  till  it  is  set  on  the  table 
and  the  cover  removed. 

FISH  SOUPS. 

The  following  is  a soup  which  has  its  merits,  and 
is  really  better  than  it  reads  : — Take  plaice,  small  conger 
eels,  and  whiting,  in  equal  quantity ; i.e.,  equal  weights  of 
each  when  cleaned  ; wash,  drain,  and  cut  them  into  con- 
venient sized  pieces — in  truth,  any  kind  of  sea  fish  will  do, 
only  excluding  those  whose  skin  is  particularly  strong 
and  rank  in  flavour.  Put  water  and  olive-oil  into  a 
saucepan,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a pound  of  oil  to  a 
quart  of  water — those  who  have  an  insuperable  prejudice 
against  oil  may  substitute  butter  ; add  a clove  of  garlic, 
some  chopped  parsley  and  fennel,  a bay  leaf,  and  a few 


small  onions.  When  it  boils,  throw  in  the  fish,  and 
leave  it  till  it  is  cooked,  which  will  take  about  a quarter 
of  an  hour.  Take  out  the  fish,  to  be  served  separately  ; 
put  slices  of  bread  at  the  bottom  of  the  tureen,  and  ladle 
your  broth  over  it  through  a small-holed  cullender. 

Shrbnp-tail  and  Tomato  Soup. — You  have  ready  any 
good  broth  or  stock,  that  from  beef  or  veal  to  be  pre- 
ferred. Light  at  the  same  time  a couple  of  fire-places  in 
your  range  ; on  the  one  set  a saucepan  of  salted  water  for 
your  shrimps  ; add  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs  and  two  slices 
of  lemon.  When  it  boils  throw  in  the  shrimps.  On  the 
other  a dozen  tomatoes  (fewer  will  do  ; if  scarce,  three  or 
four  will  communicate  their  peculiar  flavour),  four  large 
white  onions  cut  in  slices,  a lump  of  butter,  a clove  of 
garlic,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and  just  enough  water  to 
cook  them  in.  When  the  shrimps  are  cooked,  take  them 
out,  strain  the  liquor  through  a sieve,  and  set  it  aside.  Peel 
the  shrimps  and  set  the  tails  aside.  When  your  tomatoes 
and  onions  are  cooked,  press  them  through  a cullender  ; 
set  them  on  the  fire  again,  with  a bit  of  meat  jelly,  or  a 
little  roast  beef  or  roast  veal  gravy,  a pinch  of  cayenne 
pepper,  and  let  them  thicken  a little  over  the  fire.  Then 
stir  in  your  broth  or  stock  and  half  a tumbler  of  the 
liquor  in  which  the  shrimps  were  boiled ; mix  well 
together  as  it  is  coming  to  a boil.  At  the  third  or 
fourth  bubbling,  throw  in  the  shrimp-tails,  and  the  soup 
is  made. 

Oyster  Soup. — For  each  guest  allow  six  or  eight  oysters, 
according  to  size.  In  opening  them,  save  all  the  liquor, 
with  which  you  put  the  beards,  setting  the  oysters  aside  ; 
add  rather  more  than  one  equal  quantity  of  water  to  the 
beards  and  liquor,  and  boil  them  ten  minutes.  Strain 
away  the  beards,  which  you  will  then  reject ; let  the  liquo'r 
stand  to  settle  ; pour  it  off  from  the  sediment  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel.  Fry  chopped  onions  to  a very  light 
yellow  in  fresh  butter ; add  a little  flour  ; stir  in  gradually 
the  liquor  from  the  oysters ; make  up  the  required  quantity 
of  soup  with  veal  broth  or  other  light-coloured  stock ; season 
with  pepper,  salt,  and  mace  or  grated  nutmeg.  When 
it  boils  up,  take  it  off  the  fire  ; throw  in  your  uncooked 
oysters.  You  may  thicken  further,  if  you  like,  by  stirring 
one  or  two  egg-yolks  in  a little  of  the  soup,  and  then  in- 
corporating it  with  the  rest.  As  soon  as  the  oysters  are 
quite  hot  through  (they  must  not  boil),  you  may  serve  the 
soup,  accompanied  by  fried  bread. 

Mussel,  or  other  Shell-Fish  Soup,  is  made  in  the  same 
way.  The  mussels  or  other  shell-fish  must  be  well  washed, 
then  put  into  a covered  saucepan  without  water,  and  re- 
peatedly hustled  over  the  fire  until  they  open.  Mussels 
will  take  longer  cooking  to  make  them  come  away  easily 
from  the  shells  than  cockles.  Either  will  yield  a larger 
quantity  of  liquor  than  oysters.  After  tasting  it,  you  will 
judge  of  the  proportion  you  think  fit  to  put  into  your  soup. 
If  you  prepare  your  shell-fish  over  night,  the  liquor  will 
have  all  the  longer  time  to  stand  and  get  clear.  Shell-fish 
soup  may  be  made  as  above,  with  several  kinds  at  once 
and  together.  It  may  be  varied  by  the  addition  of  a dust 
of  cayenne,  a large  teaspoonful  of  essence  of  shrimps  or 
anchovy,  and  a tablespoon  ful  of  finely-chopped  parsley, 
thrown  in  when  the  soup  boils.  Our  native  shell-fish 
may  also  be  treated  in  the  way  the  Americans  dress  their 
clams. 

Clam  Soup  {Mrs.  E.  F.  Haykell). — Wash  clean  as  many 
clams  as  are  needed  for  the  family  ; put  them  in  just 
boiling  water  enough  to  prevent  their  burning.  The  water 
must  be  boiling  hard  when  the  clams  are  put  in  the  kettle. 
In  a short  time  the  shells  will  open,  and  the  liquor  in 
them  run  out.  Take  the  clams  from  their  shells  and  chop 
them  very  fine.  Strain  the  liquor  in  which  they  were 
boiled  through  a thin  cloth,  and  stir  into  it  the  chopped 
clams.  Season  with  pepper  ; add  salt,  if  needed.  Thicken 
the  soup  with  butter  rolled  thin  in  flour  ; let  it  boil  fifteen 
minutes.  Toast  bread  and  cut  it  in  small  squares,  lay  it 
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in  the  tureen,  and  pour  over  the  soup.  If  the  family  like  | that  when  pressed  with  the  finger  the  impression  will  not 
- elery,  it  can  be  varied  by  i he  permanent.  In  poor  meat,  the  lean  is  usually  dark, 


onions,  they  can  be  added  ; if  celery 
the  addition  of  a little  celery  cut  fine.  Another  change 
can  be  made  by  adding  the  yolks  of  well-beaten  eggs 
stirred  slowly  into  it,  or  rich  cream  can  be  added.  Persons 
living  on  the  sea-shore  can  make  several  dishes  thus 
varied  with  little  expense. 

£e/  Soup. — Select  for  this  middle-sized  eels,  not  thicker 
than  a medium  joint  of  ox-tail,  nor  thinner  than  a man’s 
thumb.  Buy  them  alive;  kill  by  stunning  them  on  the 
head.  Skin,  empty,  and  cut  them  into  two-inch  lengths, 
which  throw  into  salt  and  water  to  purify  and  whiten  for 
an  hour  or  so. 


MARKETING.— I. 

Before  going  to  market  it  is  a very  good  rule  to  deter- 
mine what  shall  be  purchased  and  in  what  quantity.  This 
is  especially  needful  when  the  butcher  is 
to  be  visited.  Another  rule  is  to  deal  at 
shops  where  good  articles  only  are  sold, 
and  if  possible  to  take  your  money  with 
you,  because  a ready-money  customer 
will,  as  a rule,  be  the  best  served.  It 
is  not  always  safe  to  let  the  butcher, 
poulterer,  fishmonger,  or  other  provision 
dealer  choose  for  you,  because  he  may 
be  over  anxious  to  sell  what  is  not  in  the 
best  condition,  or  what  is  for  some  other 
cause  hardly  saleable.  Experienced  per- 
sons will  not  fail  to  observe  carefully 
the  quality  of  what  they  buy,  and 
they  will  reflect  upon  the  quantity 
of  bone,  gristle,  or  other  waste 
in  it.  They  will  also  consider  the 
requirements  of  the  family,  and 
the  uses  to  which  they  can  put 
what  is  not  consumed  as  soon 
as  cooked.  At  the  butcher’s  see 
the  meat  cut  and  weighed,  and 
placed  ready  to  be  sent  home : 
you  will  then  know  what  you 
have  bought.  Always  buy  good 
meat  rather  than  inferior,  and  if 
possible,  from  the  best  parts  of 
the  animal.  To  aid  the  in- 
experienced, we  will  now  enter 
We  commence  with  Beef^  Fig.  2, 
which  are  as  follow 
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somewhat  into  detail, 
the  principal  joints  of 


the  fat  skinny,  and  the  sinewy  portions  distinctly  shown, 
especially  a horny  texture  in  the  ribs.  Beef  should  be 
perfectly  sound,  sweet,  and  fresh,  as  taint  rapidly  spreads, 
and  if  frosted  it  will  not  cook  properly.  It  is,  perhaps, 
scarcely  needful  to  say,  that  several  of  the  joints  which 
are  enumerated  above,  are  readily  and  commonly  divided 
by  the  butcher,  and  sold  in  portions  for  the  convenience 
of  small  families  and  slender  purses.  If  at  any  time  more 
is  bought  than  is  wanted  for  present  use,  care  should  be 
taken  to  let  it  be  from  such  parts  as  may  be  cut  into  two, 
the  one  for  roasting  and  the  other  for  salting  and  boiling ; 
or  let  it  be  such  as  may  be  easily  warmed  afresh,  or  other- 
wise presented  hot  again  at  table,  which  will  be  the  case 
with  such  parts  as  are  stewed,  and  such  cheap  portions  as 
the  heart.  A cold  roasted  ox-heart  cut  into  slices  and 
warmed  in  gravy,  is  as  good  as  when  first  cooked. 

Qualities  of  Veal.—U  the  head  is  fresh, 
the  eyes  will  be  plump  and  full ; but  if 
stale,  they  will  be  sunk  and  wrinkled. 
In  fresh  meat,  the  vein  of  the  shoulder  is. 
of  a bright  and  clear  red.  Green  01; 
yellow  spots  prove  the  meat  to  be  bad.. 
A good  neck  and  breast  will  be  white 
and  dry,  and  not  at  all  clammy  or  soft.. 
In  a loin,  the  kidney  is  the  part  which 
taints  the  soonest.  Generally,  good  veal, 
is  of  a bright  colour,  and  firm,  and  neither 
flabby  nor  of  a sickly  smell.  The  meat 
of  a cow  calf  is  not  considered  the  best. 
All  veal  should  be  cooked  when 
quite  fresh,  as  it  rapidly  de- 
teriorates ; nor  will  it  keep  long 
even  after  it  is  cooked.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  not  only  purchased 
fresh,  but  in  such  quantities  as 
will  be  soon  consumed.  Until 
recently  the  whiteness  of  veal  was 
enhanced  by  the  mode  of  killing, 
which  drew  all  the  blood  from  the 
animal.  This  mode  has,  how- 
ever, been  prohibited  by  law,  and 
consequently  veal  is  not  so  white 
2 as  it  was  formerly  expected  to 

be  ; but  has  a very  slight  rosy 
tinge  in  the  lean,  even  when  of  the  finest  quality.  The 
following  are  the  joints  into  which  Veal,  Fig.  i,  is  usually 


Fore  Quarter. 

1.  Cheek. 

2.  Neck,  or  sticking-piece. 

3.  Clod. 

4.  Shin. 

5.  Shoulder,  or  leg  of  mut- 

ton piece. 

6.  Chuck  ribs. 

7.  Middle  ribs. 

8.  Fore  ribs. 

9.  Brisket. 


Hind  Quarter. 

10.  Sirloin. 

11.  Thin  flank. 

12.  Rump. 

13.  Aitchbone. 

14.  Round,  or  buttock. 

15.  Mouse-buttock. 

16.  Veiny  piece. 

17.  Thick  flank. 

18.  Leg. 


divided  :• 

1. 

2. 

3- 

4- 

5- 

6. 


Loin,  chump  end. 
,,  best  end. 
Neck,  best  end. 

,,  scrag  end. 
Fillet. 

Hind  knuckle. 


7.  Fore  knuckle 

8.  Breast,  brisket  endj- 

9.  ,,  best  end. 

10.  Blade-bone. 

11.  Head. 


Besides  the  above  there  are  the  kidneys,  liver,  heart,  feet, 
j and  sweetbread. 


HOUSEHOLD  AMUSEMENTS.— VII. 


Besides  the  above,  there  are  the  kidneys,  heart,  tripe, 
heels,  sweetbreads,  tongue,  and  palate. 

Quality  of  Beef — Young  and  well-fed  ox  beef  is  the 
best.  It  may  be  known  by  the  lean  being  of  a fine, 
smooth,  or  open  grain,  and  the  fat  of  a yellowish  white. 
When  the  fat  is  either  a mottled  yellow  or  white,  the  meat 
is  doubtful.  The  suet,  however,  must  be  very  white. 
Cow  beef  is  inferior,  its  fat  is  whiter,  the  lean  closer  in 
the  grain  and  not  of  so  bright  a red.  Bull  beef  has  white 
and  skinny  fat,  closer-grained  lean  of  a dark  red,  and  a 
stronger  smell  than  other  beef.  Good  beef  is  more  elastic 
to  the  touch  than  that  which  is  old  or  in  bad  condition,  so 


CARD  GAMES. 

Playing  with  cards  is  in  many  households  interdicted,  as 
it  is  thought  to  lead  to  gambling,  while  in  many  others  it  is 
countenanced  as  an  innocent  amusement,  greatly  promoting 
sociality. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  playing  for 
money  is  by  no  means  a necessary  adjunct  to  such  pas- 
times : if  it  were,  they  would  find  no  mention  in  these 
pages,  for  we  hold  gambling  in  any  of  its  shapes  in  as 
much  abhorrence  as  any  of  our  readers.  But  there  are 
many  card  games  which  possess  quite  sufficient  merit  in 
themselves  to  afford  interest  and  recreation,  without  the 
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introduction  of  such  an  objectionable  element  in  the  family 
circle,  and  many  persons  who  play — at  whist,  for  instance 
— would  no  more  think  of  staking  money  on  the  game 
than  they  would  do  so  if  sitting  down  to  chess. 

As  it  is  our  endeavour  to  consult  the  wishes  and  the 
tastes  of  all  readers  of  the  Household  Guide,  we  have 
determined  to  give  a few  papers  on  card  games  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  would  wish  to  know  something  of 
such  amusements,  or  to  have  some  guide  to  the  established 
laws  to  be  observed  in  playing.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to 
go  deeply  into  these  games,  or  to  aim  at  making  anyone  a 
scientific  player ; but  simply  to  impart  such  general  know- 
ledge on  the  subject  as  may  in  some  cases  open  up  a new 
field  of  harmless  recreation,  and  in  others  enable  unprac- 
tised persons  to  acquit  themselves  with  sufficient  dexterity 
if  disposed  to  take  a part  when  in  company  where  cards 
are  introduced. 

Cards  are  of  very  great  antiquity,  and,  like  chess,  were 
invented  in  the  East,  but  when,  or  in  what  country,  is 
unknown.  They  are  sometimes  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Europe  in  the  fourteenth  century,  for  the 
diversion  of  Charles  VI.  of  France;  but  they  are  now 
proved  to  have  been  known  before  his  time.  Their  use 
was  almost  universal  in  England  two  centuries  ago,  and 
the  good  old  knight.  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  is  represented 
in  the  Spectator  as  having  made  it  his  practice,  every 
Christmas,  to  send  a string  of  hogs’  puddings  and  a pack 
of  cards  to  every  poor  family  in  his  parish. 

Most  of  our  readers  know  the  nature  of  a modern  pack 
of  cards.  The  number  of  the  cards  is  fifty-two,  divided 
into  four  suits,  thirteen  cards  in  each.  These  suits  are 
called  respectively  hearts,  diamonds,  spades,  and  clubs; 
the  two  former  being  printed  with  red,  and  the  latter  with 
black  ink.  Ten  of  the  cards  in  each  suit  have  on  them 
figures,  from  one  to  ten  successively,  of  a heart  or  a 
diamond,  &c. ; and  these  cards,  with  the  exception  of  that 
which  bears  a single  figure,  are  known  as  the  two, 
the  three,  or  the  four,  and  so  on,  of  that  suit.  The  card 
on  which  only  one  heart,  &c.,  is  imprinted  is  known 
as  the  ace  of  the  suit,  and  in  most  games  of  cards  is  the 
most  valuable  of  the  thirteen,  having  the  power  to  take 
any  of  the  rest.  Three  other  cards  in  each  suit  are  known 
as  king,  queen,  and  knave,  and  bear  quaint  heraldic 
figures  answering  to  these  names  respectively.  The 
queens  are  easily  distinguished  from  the  other  figures,  but 
the  novice  requires  to  have  it  pointed  out  that  the  kings 
may  be  known  from  the  knaves  by  a crown  on  the  head, 
the  latter  wearing  only  a plain  red  cap. 

THE  GAME  OF  WHIST. 

Of  all  card  games  Whist  is  acknowledged  to  be  by  far 
the  best.  As  a combination  of  chance  with  skill,  and 
therefore  affording  the  interest  found  in  games  of  both 
descriptions,  whist  has  no  competitor  in  the  whole  round 
of  amusements  of  this  nature.  The  most  unskilful  person 
who  knows  the  game  at  all,  may  by  ordinary  good  fortune 
be  placed  on  a par  with  a very  experienced  player,  and  it 
has  been  computed  by  one  authority  that  the  difference 
between  two  of  the  best  and  two  of  the  worst  players  is 
practically  no  more  than  five  per  cent,  in  favour  of  the 
former.  To  this  comparative  equalisation  of  the  chances 
of  success  the  popularity  of  the  game  is  no  doubt  largely 
due. 

Whist  is  said  to  receive  its  name  from  an  interjection 
commanding  silence,  which  is  particularly  enjoined  by  the 
laws  of  the  game  ; but  this  appears  doubtfi'l,  as  “whisk” 
is  one  of  its  oldest  titles,  and  from  this  “whist”  may 
easily  have  come. 

We  shall  now  give  an  account  of  the  principles  of  the 
game,  and  afterwards  of  the  laws  by  wliich  it  is  regulated. 

The  usual  and  perfect  game  of  wliist  is  played  by  four 
persons,  divided  into  two  opposing  sides.  The  partners 
on  each  side  are  generally  determined  by  each  person  | 


drawing  or  “ cutting  ” a card  from  the  pack — the  drawers 
of  the  two  highest  and  the  two  lowest  cards  playing 
together,  and  the  person  who  picks  the  lowest  of  all  being 
entitled  to  deal  the  cards  for  the  first  time.  In  cutting, 
the  ace  always  counts  as  the  lowest  card  in  the  pack. 

In  taking  position  round  the  table  the  partners  sit 
facing  each  other,  each  player  being  between  his  two 
opponents.  The  cards  are  taken  by  the  dealer,  backs 
uppermost,  and  handed  to  the  player  sitting  next  him  on 
the  left,  to  shuffle;  that  is,  keeping  their  backs  towards 
him,  to  mix  them  up  promiscuously.  They  are  then  again 
placed  on  the  table,  and  the  player  on  the  dealer’s  right 
cuts  them,  by  lifting  off  a part  of  the  pack  and  laying  it 
down,  when  the  dealer  picks  up  those  cards  which  were  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pack  before  cutting,  places  them  on  the 
top  of  the  others,  and  commences  to  deal. 

Each  player  has  a right  to  shuffle  the  cards  before  the 
deal,  if  he  pleases  to  do  so  ; but  in  practice  it  is  usual, 
as  we  have  said,  for  the  eldest  ha^id,  or  player  to  the  left 
of  the  dealer,  to  perform  the  operation.  The  dealer  may 
always  shuffle  the  cards  again  before  they  are  cut,  if  he 
thinks  proper. 

The  cards  are  dealt  by  placing  one  face  downwards 
before  each  of  the  players  successively,  commencing  on 
the  left  hand,  until  the  pack  is  exhausted.  The  last  card 
will  come  to  the  dealer  unless  there  is  a misdeal,  which 
will  be  treated  of  when  we  come  to  the  laws  of  the  game. 
This  card  is  turned  face  upward  on  the  table  for  all 
the  players  to  see,  and  is  known  as  the  tr2imp  card.  It 
determines  the  suit  which  is  to  be  of  the  greatest  value 
during  that  hand  ; if  a spade,  for  instance,  is  turned  up, 
spades  are  trumps,  and  can  take  a card  of  any  other  suit  on 
the  table.  The  word  “ trump  ” is  supposed  to  be  a corrup- 
tion of  “ triumph.”  The  trump  suit  is,  or  may  be,  changed 
at  every  deal,  according  to  the  card  which  happens  to 
remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  pack. 

When  the  deal  is  complete,  but  not  before,  each  of  the 
players  takes  up  his  cards,  and,  holding  them  in  his 
hand  with  the  backs  towards  the  other  players,  inspects 
the  assortment  which  has  fallen  to  him.  The  best  plan, 
for  a learner  at  least,  is,  before  playing,  to  arrange  the 
cards  according  to  the  suits  and  their  value,  so  that  he 
may  see  at  one  glance  what  he  has  in  his  hand,  and  find 
any  card  without  hesitation.  Then,  spreading  the  cards 
out  something  like  a fan,  he  is  ready  to  follow  the  play. 

The  play  commences  by  the  eldest  hand  laying  down 
a card  face  uppermost ; the  player  next  him  lays  down 
another,  then  the  third  person  in  order,  the  dealer  last. 
The  card  highest  in  value  among  the  four  takes  them  all, 
and  the  four  collectively  are  called  a trick.  The  value  of 
the  cards  is  according  to  the  number  of  the  “pips”  or 
figures  printed  upon  them,  from  the  deuce,  or  two,  which 
is  the  lowest  of  a suit,  up  to  the  ten  ; the  next  best  is  the 
knave,  then  the  queen,  then  the  king,  the  ace  being 
highest  of  all.  The  trick  is  gathered  up  by  the  person 
who  takes  it,  or  by  his  partner,  and  placed  face  down- 
wards on  the  table,  where  it  remains  until  the  counting 
takes  place  at  the  end  of  the  hand. 

Whatever  suit  may  be  led  by  the  first  player,  the  others 
are  bound  to  play  a card  of  the  same  suit,  if  they  have 
one.  If  not,  they  may  play  anything  they  please  ; if  a 
trump,  it  takes  the  trick,  unless  a higher  one  is  played 
by  another  person.  But  if  a player  omits  or  refuses  to 
follow  suit  when  he  is  able  to  do  so,  his  side  incurs  the 
penalty  for  a revoke,  and  loses  three  tricks,  under  the  laws 
to  be  given  hereafter. 

No  matter  how  high  the  cards  may  be  of  any  ordinary 
suit,  the  lowest  trump  card  has  the  power  to  take  them 
all.  And  if  a person  cannot  follow  suit,  whatever  card  he 
may  play  is  taken,  unless  it  be  a trump.  The  ace  of 
trumps  is  necessarily  the  highest  card  in  the  pack. 

Whoever  wins  a trick  becomes  first  player  for  the  next, 
the  others  following  from  left  to  right  in  order;  so  the 
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play  continues  until  all  the  cards  are  played,  when  the 
number  of  tricks  gained  by  each  side  is  counted.  All 
made  beyond  six  are  scored  towards  the  game — thus,  if 
one  party  has  made  seven  tricks  during  that  hand,  they 
count  one  towards  game,  but  the  side  which  has  taken 
the  other  six  count  nothing. 

The  game  consists  of  ten  points,  made  either  by  tricks 
or  honours.  Honours  are  the  four  highest  trumps — the 
ace,  king,  queen,  and  knave.  Each  of  these  counts  one 
to  the  side  which  gets  it  in  the  deal ; but  in  practice  the 
players  do  not  score  any  for  honours  unless  two  partners 
possess  either  three  or  four  between  them.  Thus,  supposing 
each  side  to  hold  two  honours,  neither  adds  anything  to 
the  score,  because  “ honours  are  divided,”  and  neutralise 
each  other.  Three  honours,  by  the  same  rule,  count  only 
two  towards  game,  the  one  held  by  the  opponents  being 
deducted.  But  if  one  side  holds  all  the  honours,  it  is 
allowed  to  score  four  for  them,  the  value  towards  game 
being  precisely  the  same  as  if  four  tricks  had  been  made. 
In  counting,  however,  tricks  take  precedence  of  honours  ; 
so  that  if  each  side  stands  at  eight,  and  one  is  entitled  to 
score  two  by  tricks,  while  the  other  side  has  won  two  by 
honours,  the  former,  having  the  privilege  of  counting 
first,  make  up  their  ten,  and  so  win  the  game. 

When  either  side  has  scored  nine  towards  game,  it  is 
not  allowed  to  count  honours.  When  the  score  of  either 
party  stands  at  eight,  one  of  the  partners,  holding  two 
honours  in  his  hand  after  a fresh  deal,  may  ask  the 
other,  “ Have  you  an  honour?”  or  “ Can  you  one  ?”  and 
if  the  reply  is  “ Yes,”  the  three  honours  are  exhibited,  and 
that  side  is  allowed  to  count  out  at  once.  But  after  the 
first  trick  has  been  played  the  question  cannot  be  asked. 
The  other  side,  if  they  can  make  sufficient  tricks,  will 
consequently  win  the  game  in  spite  of  their  opponents’ 
honours. 

The  dealer  leaves  the  trump,  or  turn-up  card,  face 
uppermost  on  the  table  until  the  first  trick  is  played  to, 
so  as  to  give  every  one  full  opportunity  of  knowing  what 
is  the  trump  suit.  He  then  withdraws  it  to  his  own  hand. 
The  dealer  thus  has  the  advantage  of  always  holding  one 
trump  at  least,  besides  the  chance  that  this  one  may  be 
an  honour. 

It  is  usual  at  whist  to  play,  not  single  games  only,  but 
rubbers  of  three  games,  the  conquerors  in  two  out  of  the 
three  winning,  as  it  is  called,  “ the  rub.”  The  game  of 
ten  points  is  known  as  lo7ig  whist,  and  is  that  usually 
played  where  amusement  and  recreation  are  the  objects. 
Short  whist  is  an  invention  of  modern  days,  and  consists 
of  five  points  only.  A rubber  is  consequently  much 
■sooner  over  than  when  the  long  game  is  played,  which 
is  a recommendation  to  some  persons,  but  a disadvantage 
in  the  minds  of  others. 

Honours  count  the  same  at  short  as  at  long  whist,  but 
they  cannot  be  scored  when  the  players  have  reached 
fo7ir  points. 

The  game  of  whist  should  be  played  in  silence.  Any 
remarks  by  a player  as  to  the  nature  of  the  cards  which 
have  fallen  to  him,  &c.,  are  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
game,  and,  although  not  forbidden  expressly  by  its  laws, 
are  considered  irregular  and  objectionable,  where  the 
game  is  played  with  strictness. 

The  following  are  recognised  as  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
At  any  time,  while  a hand  is  being  played,  the  question 
may  be  asked,  “ What  are  trumps  ?”  And  when  a player, 
either  through  momentary  inattention,  or  through  the 
rest  having  followed  each  other  very  quickly  in  their  play, 
is  in  doubt  as  to  what  card  was  played  by  his  partner,  he 
may  say,  before  playing,  “ Draw  your  card,  partner,” 
which  the  latter  does  by  placing  his  hand  upon  it. 
Further,  any  one  before  a trick  is  lifted — i.e.,  taken  up 
and  turned  upon  the  table — may  demand  that  the  cards 
shall  be  “ placed,”  each  before  the  person  who  played  it. 
And,  lastly,  any  one  may  demand  to  see  the  last  trick 


I played — that  is,  to  have  the  cards  comprising  it  shown  to 
him ; but  he  is  not  then  entitled  to  inquire  who  played  them. 


COURT  MANUAL.— III. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  each  of  the 
five  orders  of  the  hereditary  peerage  of  this  kingdom, 
commencing  with  the  highest. 

Duke. — A dukedom  is  created  by  royal  patent,  and  all 
dukes  can  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  privileges  of 
this  dignity  are  numerous,  and  its  holders,  with  their 
families,  take  very  high  rank  in  the  scale  of  precedence. 
At  a coronation  a duke  and  his  duchess  are  entitled  to 
wear  special  robes  and  coronets.  The  coronet  is  in  each 
case  of  gold,  set  round  with  eight  strawberry-leaves  of 
gold  ; its  cap  is  of  crimson  velvet  lined  and  turned  up 
with  ermine,  and  surmounted  with  a gold  tassel.  There 
are  also  special  robes  and  a cap  to  be  worn  when  the 
sovereign  in  person  opens  or  closes  Parliament.  A duke 
is  styled  His  Grace  ; and  he  may  c[ualify  eight  chaplains, 
and  his  duchess  two. 

Marquis. — The  eldest  son  of  a duke  is  by  courtesy  a 
marquis,  but  he  does  not  on  that  account  occupy  a seat  in 
the  House  of  Peers.  The  rank  of  marquis  is  conferred 
by  the  sovereign,  and  is  next  in  degree  to  that  of  duke. 
The  title  of  marchioness  is  borne  by  the  wife  of  a mar- 
quis, but  it  has  been  occasionally  bestowed  upon  ladies 
as  an  independent  dignity.*  In  such  cases  the  dignity  is 
not  hereditary,  as  it  usually  is  in  the  case  of  gentlemen. 
The  marquis  has  a special  robe  and  coronet,  and  so  has  a 
marchioness.  The  coronet  of  a marquis  is  a gold  circle 
set  round  with  four  strawberry-leaves,  and  alternating 
with  them  are  four  pearls  set  on  pyramidal  points.  The 
coronet  of  a marchioness  has  eight  pearls  on  points  with 
as  many  small  strawberry-leaves  alternating,  and  a gold 
tassel  on  the  top.  The  robes  differ  somewhat  from  those 
of  a duke,  and  ar^e  w'orn  on  similar  occasions.  The  eldest 
son  is,  by  courtesy,  an  earl,  and  his  younger  sons  are  vis- 
counts. A marquis  can  retain  and  qualify  five  chaplains, 
and  when  he  is  such  by  creation  or  inheritance,  he  is  a 
peer  of  the  realm. 

Earl. — _The  eldest  son  of  an  earl  is  by  courtesy  a viscount. 
The  creation  of  an  earl  is  by  letters  patent,  which  give  the 
possessor  of  the  title,  in  England  at  least,  a place  in  the 
House  of  Peers.  The  wife  of  an  earl  is  a countess, 
and  both  have  special  robes  and  coronets,  the  latter 
having  each  eight  pearls  on  points,  and  as  many  small 
strawberry-leaves  of  gold  alternating  with  them'.  The 
younger  sons  of  earls  are  styled  barons,  and  the  daughters 
viscountesses. 

'Viscount. — This  title  is  conferred  by  letters  patent ; it 
descends  according  to  the  limitations  expressed  in  them, 
and  it  is  the  most  modern  title  of  peerage  in  this  country. 
The  eldest  son  of  a viscount  holds  the  rank  of  a baron, 
his  daughters  that  of  baronesses,  and  his  younger  sons 
that  of  bannerets.  A viscount  and  a viscountess  have 
their  proper  state  robes  and  coronets,  the  latter  adorned 
or  set  with  sixteen  pearls  each,  and  having  a tassel  of 
gold.  A viscount  may  retain  four  chaplains,  and  a 
viscountess  two. 

Ba7'on. — There  were  formerly  barons  by  tenure,  but  these 
no  longer  exist.  Some  barons  have  been  such  by  writ,  as 
it  is  termed  ; but  it  is  by  letters  patent  under  the  great 
seal  that  the  heritable  dignity  is  conferred  at  this  time  in 
cases  of  new  creation.  A baron  and  baroness  have  their 
appropriate  robes  and  coronets,  the  latter  being  set  with 
six  pearls  each,  and  surmounted  by  a gold  tassel.  A 
baron  is  an  hereditary  peer,  his  eldest  son  has  the  place 
of  a banneret ; he  may  retain  three  chaplains,  and  his 
baroness  two. 


* In  the  same  manner  ladies  have  been  invested  with  the  titles  of  duchess, 
countess,  baroness,  &c. 
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HOUSEHOLD  DECORATIVE  ART.— VII. 

PAPER  FLOWER  MAKING  [continued from p.  igs)- 

Making  the  Stamens  and  Pistils. — Our  next  instructions 
will  be  how  to  make  the  hearts,  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  but  which  are  known  botanically  as  stamens 
and  pistils.  It  is  by  far  the  best  plan,  and  the  usual 
one,  to  purchase  these,  for  the 
making  of  them  is  in  itself  a busi- 
ness. It  is  usual  also  to  buy  the 
calyxes.  Persons  may  fancy  that 
when  all  these  portions  are  pur- 
chased, the  art  of  flower  making 
becomes  simply  mechanical.  This 
it  is  not : a good  deal  of  patience, 
nice  manipulation,  and  taste,  are 
needed  to  produce  flowers  worthy 
of  admiration.  However,  for  those 
who  desire  to  do  so,  we  give  in- 
structions which  will  en- 
able them  to  construct 
these  portions  of  the 
flowers  at  home. 

Very  fine  wire  is  used 
for  the  main  stem  of  the 
stamen,  otherwise,  when 
it  comes  to  be  added  to 
the  flower-stalk,  the  re- 
sult would  be  too  bulky. 

Exceedingly  fine  wire, 
bristles,  or  a fine  strong 
glacd  thread,  can  be 
used  for  the  fine  thread- 
like stamens  ; in  fact, 
many  people  prefer  cot- 
ton to  any  other  mate- 
rial for  this  purpose.  If 
wire  or  fine  bristle  is 
used,  it  must  be  dipped 
in  whiting  mixed  toa  thin 
paste,  with  a very  little 
gum  in  it.  When  dry, 
dip  the  tips  in  the  ce- 
ment, to  make  knobs  at 
the  end.  When 
these  are  nearly, 
but  notquitedry, 
dip  them  into  a 
pill  - box  filled 
with  bright  yel- 
low paint  pow- 
der which  can 
be  bought  at  any 
oil  - shop  for  a 
penny  or  two- 
pence. Bright 
green  (emerald), 
rich  brown,  and 
orange  paint, 
will  also  be 
needed.  A small 
quantity  of  powder  carmine,  and  powder  cobalt  will  be 
wanted  for  the  flowers,  and  in  moist  paints,  carmine, 
Prussian  blue,  cobalt,  and  a small  piece  of  gamboge. 

Having  prepared  the  thread-like  stamens  as  described, 
take  the  wire  meant  for  their  support,  and  dip  the  top  into 
the  cement,  repeating  the  process  till  you  have  a knob  at 
the  top  (like  that  shown  in  Fig.  17).  Cut  one  of  your 
stamens  in  half  and  insert  it  at  the  top  whilst  the 
cement  is  wet.  Also,  before  it  is  dry,  coat  it  evenly 
all  over  with  the  emerald  green  powder,  which  is  put 
on  with  a dry  brush.  You  must  use  a separate  brush 
for  each  colour.  A quicker  mode  of  making  the  pistil. 


is  by  putting  a little  cotton  wool  on  the  stem,  by  means, 
of  cement,  shaping  it  properly,  and  then  dipping  it  into 
the  cement.  Tie  six  more  of  the  stamens  to  the  pistil, 
with  green  silk.  This  completes  the  centre  (Fig.  17)  for 
azaleas. 

Fig.  14  is  the  pistil  for  a carnation.  It  is  made  with  a 
knob  of  cement  like  the  last,  the  long  centre  is  a single 
strand  of  white  ostrich  feather. 
Fig.  7 is  a geranium  centre,  the 
stamens  made  like  the  azalea  sta- 
mens, only  longer,  and  seven  in 
number.  The  pistil  consists  of 
three  filaments  joined  together  in 
one,  with  gum  ; but  having  them 
separate  just  at  the  top.  They  are 
not  tipped  with  any  pollen,  as  the 
coloured  dust  is  called. 

Fig.  3.  Fig.  II  is  for  rhododendrons.  The 

stamens,  nine  in  number,  like  the 
azalea  stamens,  but 
much  longer  and  tipped 
with  yellow.  The  pistil 
is  of  thick  wire,  neatly 
wrapped  round  with  yel- 
low paper,  as  stalks  are 
wrapped.  Dip  the  tip  in 
strong  gum,  and  whilst 
wet,  into  the  brown, 
powder. 

Fig.  I is  a rose  centre. 
On  the  fine  wire  used  for 
the  basis  of  the  centre, 
tie  a few  loops  of  pea- 
green  Berlin  wool  or 
thick  filoselle.  Then  cut 
them  close  down,  so 
that  they  look  like  a little 
close  tuft  of  velvet  pile. 
Make  twenty  - six  sta- 
mens like  the  azalea 
centres,  but  much 
shorter,  and  tip  them 
with  yellow. 

Fig.  15  is  a heartsease 
centre.  Take 
wire  like  that 
you  have  used 
to  form  the 
centres  on.  Coat 
it  with  whiting, 
as  already  de- 
scribed. Make  a 
knob  of  cement 
nearly  at  the  tip, 
and  colour  it 
orange  by  dip- 
ping it  in  the 
powder.  The 
orange  is  to  be 
almost  a scarlet. 
In  the  figure  ve 
have  shown  a knob  at  each  end  of  the  wire  ; each  of  theie 
is  for  a separate  heart. 

Fig.  8 is  a China-aster  heart.  Take  a common  linen 
button,  cover  it  with  net  so  as  tq'  fasten  it  flat  to  a wire 
crooked  at  the  top.  Raise  it  to  the  required  height  with 
cement,  and  before  the  last  coat  is  dry,  put  closely  all  over 
it  a number  of  yellow  seed  beads.  When  dry,  dip  it  in  gum, 
and  then  tip  it  with  yellow  powder.  The  daisy  centre  is 
made  in  a similar  way,  with  a smaller  round  of  cardboard 
and  not  raised,  but  the  beads  just  gummed  on  and  dipped 
in  yellow  powder.  Fig.  10.  A daisy  may  also  be  made 
with  a centre  of  yellow  wool  like  the  rose  centre,  Fig.  3. 


Fig.  7. 
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Fig.  5 is  a lily  centre.  The  pistil  is  formed  of  white 
wax,  painted  green  with  a knob  at  the  top,  marked  with 
carmine  spots.  The  stamens  are  of  wire  dipped  in  wax, 
or  covered  with  tissue  paper,  white,  finest  at  the  tip,  and 
large  anthers  of  wax,  coloured  brown,  upon  them. 

Calyxes. — Gum  together  three  thicknesses  of  dark  green 
tissue-paper,  and  let  them  dry  before  cutting  the  calyxes. 
Afterwards  glaze  them  with  gum.  It  would  be  endless 
to  give  patterns  of  the  different 
forms  of  calyxes,  the  artist 
must  go  to  Nature  for  patterns. 

We  give  three,  in  Figs.  2,  6, 
and  9.  They  should  be  traced 
in  tissue  and  then  cut  in  card. 

Lay  the  card  on  the  green 
paper  and  pencil  the  outline. 

The  Azalea  and  the  Rho- 
dodendron.— 

Fig.  12  repre- 
sents the  aza- 
lea. Cut  the 
blossoms  in 
white  paper, the 
dark  marks  at 
the  tips  are 
made  by  tint- 
ing them  with 
a little  of  the 
moist  carmine, 
diluted  to  a 
delicate  rose 
pink  and  laid 
on  with  a clean 
camel’s  - hair 
brush.  Let  it 
be  quite  dry 
before  being 
crimped.  It  is 
laid  on  a 
cushion  and 
carefully  and 
deeply  veined 
in  the  manner 
shown  in  the  illustration. 

Then  touching  it  with 
cement  from  A to  B, 
unite  it.  Tie  with  silk  or 
wire  a heart  to  a stem. 

Then  slip  it  through  the 
azalea,  having  first  touched 
the  lower  part  of  the  heart 
all  round  with  cement.  The 
azalea  needs  no  calyx.  Take 
a very  little  wadding,  and 
put  it  round  the  stem  where 
the  flower  joins,  drawing  it 
down  : then  cover  the  stem 
with  paper.  A little  wadding 
is  used  in  this  way  to  all 
flowers,  to  give  the  stem  the 
thickness  observable  to- 
wards the  blossom.  The  merest  atom  is  needed  for  such 
flowers  as  azaleas,  not  much  more  foi  roses.  About  three 
azaleas  form  a group.  Other  azaleas  may  have  a margin  all 
round  the  edge  of  deep  rose,  and  others  may  be  cut  from 
pink  or  rose-coloured  paper,  and  just  tipped  or  touched 
round  a little  darker.  Rhododendrons  are  made  exactly 
the  same,  but  coloured  with  a broad  margin  of  mauve 
round  every  petal ; the  extreme  edges  touched  again 
when  the  first  tint  is  dry,  to  make  them  darker.  Mix 
on  a clean  plate,  carmine  and  cobalt  for  this ; dilute 
it  with  water,  but  do  not  use  it  very  wet  to  the  flower, 
nor  yet  dry  enough  to  look  smeared.  It  must  be 


washed  on  lightly  and  easily  with  one  stroke.  The 
rhododendron  centres  are  distinct,  and  the  blossoms  in 
groups  of  five  or  more,  of  equal  height,  forming  one  head. 
The  azaleas,  on  the  contrary,  grow  one  above  tire  other 
and  fewer  in  a spray. 

If  you  wish  to  place  a single  spray  of  any  flower  in  a 
vase,  a few  leaves  of  the  right  kind  must  be  set  on  the 
stem.  For  a basket,  rose  and  camellia  leaves  are  enough.. 

For  a table  stand,  rose-leaves, 
grass,  and  ferns. 

A half  - blown  Rosebud. — 
Half-blown  buds  are  very  effec- 
tive. Make  them  in  white 

paper  slightly  tipped  with  pale 

pink,  or  in  pink  or  rose  paper, 
or  in  orange  paper  streaked 
with  red,  cutting  the  outsides. 

of  the  darkest 
shades,  and 
the  darkest 

towards  the 
stalk.  To  make 
one  of  these 

deep  yellow 
buds,  use  four 
petals  of  the 
largest  size  but 
one  of  the  cab- 
bage rose,  cut 
in  the  palest 
tint  from, 
shaded  paper. 
Goffer  them  in- 
wards. Close 
two  over  a bud 
centre,  and 
two  more  over 
that.  Then  cut 
eleven  of  the 
largest  - sized 
petals,  a still 
darker  shade^ 
and  another 
eleven  of  the  darkest  of  all. 
Goffer  and  cut  them  out- 
wards, and  let  the  darker 
shade  be  the  outer  one. 

A bud  centre  is  made  by 
cutting  a three  - cornered 
piece  of  paper  the  shape  of 
the  rose.  Take  a piece  of 
cotton  wool,  tie  it  to  a 
stalk,  and  cover  it  with 
the  paper  as  in  Fig.  13. 
Tie  it  down.  This  cone 
must  not  be  visible.  For 
an  ordinary  bud,  cut  three 
of  the  second  largest-sized 
petals  of  the  darkest  tint, 
goffer  them  inwards  and 
close  them  over  the  cone. 
Cut  three  more  of  the  largest  size,  goffer  them  and  curl 
them  outwards.  Place  these  round  the  bud  like  opening 
leaves. 

Carnation. — The  carnation  is  a beautiful  flower,  and 
easy  to  make.  Cut  it  in  white  paper  like  Fig.  4,  and 
with  powder  carmine  and  a little  weak  gum  water,,  mixed 
together  well  on  a plate,  colour  a brilliant  red  the  dark 
band  with  streaky  edges.  When  quite  dry,  place  it  on  the 
cushion  and  vein  every  petal  from  A to  B,  drawing  the 
pincers  down  in  deep  irregular  marks.  Six  of  these  circles 
are  used  for  ever>^  flower.  It  is  easiest  to  cut  them  out  plain 
first  and  Vandyke  the  edges,  and  cut  the  irregular  marks 
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that  characterise  the  flower  afterwards.  To  make  them  up, 
cement  each  all  round  the  centre  as  far  as  where  the  petals 
divide.  Crumple  the  first  one  quite  close  up  all  round 
the  heart,  hiding  it  entirely,  and  squeezing  the  paper  as 
much  as  possible.  Make  the  next  one  close,  and  each 
future  one  looser  and  looser.  Finish  with  the  calyx.  If 
you  make  your  own  calyx,  it  ought  to  be  formed  and  dry 
ready  for  use,  and  a little  wool  secured  inside  by  cement. 
After  it  is  made,  gum  over  the  outside. 

Primrose  (Fig.  i6). — This  is  made  with  three  rounds, 
either  of  pale  yellow  paper  over  the  Michaelmas  daisy 
heart,  the  first  paper  crumpled  well  up  to  conceal  all  the 
heart,  the  second  partly  closed  and  the  outer  one  flat. 
Or  it  may  be  of  mauve,  cut  in  white  paper  and  coloured 
at  the  edge  like  the  rhododendron,  or  tinted  pale  pink. 


THE  DO  G.— V I. 

DISEASES  OF  DOGS. 

In  giving  .a  few  general  outlines  of  the  symptoms  and 
treatment  of  the  ordinary  complaints  to  which  dogs  are 
liable,  we  may  make  one  introductory  remark.  If  you 
keep  a dog  which  is  either  of  unusual  value  intrinsi- 
cally, or  is  much  prized  as  a pet,  ascertain,  whilst  the 
animal  is  yet  in  health,  the  whereabouts  of  the  very  best 
canine  physician  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  most  large 
towns  there  is  some  dog  practitioner  of  high  repute, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  such,  it  may  be  needful  to  consult 
a veterinary  surgeon,  huntsman,  or  gamekeeper  ; but 
these  latter  are  only  to  be  trusted  in  the  case  of  large, 
hardy  dogs,  such  as  they  are  chiefly  accustomed  to,  and 
the  former  are  very  often  totally  ignorant  of  the  dog’s 
nature.  In  fact,  very  many  drugs  have  upon  the  dog 
an  entirely  differe}it  action  from  that  they  exert  upon  man 
or  other  animals.  To  give  one  or  two  familiar  instances  : 
aloes  is  a violent  purge  to  the  human  subject,  while  castor- 
oil  is  a gentle  laxative  justly  valued  ; to  the  dog,  on  the 
contrary,  castor-oil  is  a most  violent  purgative,  while  aloes 
produce  little  or  no  effect  whatever.  Again,  salt  is  almost 
necessary  to  preserve  health  in  man  ; but  with  the  dog 
small  quantities  cause  nausea  and  vomiting,  while  in 
larger  doses  the  condiment  deserves  to  be  called  a poison. 
It  may  be  generally  stated  that  dog-practice,  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  has  undergone  a radical  change,  much 
akin  to  that  in  the  higher  walks  of  medicine.  Tonic 
treatment  has  taken  the  place  of  depletic  medicine,  and 
much  greater  faith  is  placed  in  the  powers  of  nature, 
with  great  gain  to  all  concerned.  Foremost  in  this  bene- 
ficent and  mild  school  of  treatment  is  Mr.  Edward 
Mayhew  ; and  wherever  we  have  given  actual  prescrip- 
tions in  this  and  the  following  paper,  we  have  followed 
the  proportions  laid  down  by  him. 

Diminutive  bitches  can  seldom  rear  more  than  two  pups, 
and  few  pet  dogs  more  than  three  ; robust  animals  may  be 
able  to  suckle  all  their  litter.  If  more  valuable  pups  must 
be  reared  than  the  mother  can  nourish,  either  a cat  or  a 
foster-bitch  of  some  common  breed  should  be  provided,  or 
fits  will  be  the  consequence.  Should  such  occur,  the  best 
treatment  will  be  an  enema  of  ether  and  laudanum  in 
gruel,  followed  by  a spoonful  of  wine,  and  tonic  treatment, 
as  we  shall  describe  in  speaking  of  distemper,  when  con- 
sciousness is  restored  ; the  mother  must  be  kept  away  at 
night,  but  may  be  allowed  to  suckle  her  pups  in  the  day, 
after  they  have  been  well  fed  with  cow’s  milk  from  a bottle 
such  as  is  used  for  children,  only  the  nipple  should  be 
made  with  the  old-fashioned  wash-leather,  pricked  with 
holes,  and  filled  with  a bit  of  sponge  or  cotton  to  give  it 
substance.  To  rear  pups  by  hand  is  not  difficult,  but 
very  troublesome,  as  they  want  feeding  at  night.  They 
should  be  suckled  about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  it  will 
only  be  needful  to  keep  the  teat  from  becoming  sour.  In 
less  than  a month,  however,  they  may  be  taught  to  lap. 


when  they  should  get  a little  meat  scraped  to  pulp,  and  a 
week  after  tasting  this  they  will  feed  themselves. 

It  often  happens  that  the  smallest  pup  is,  for  that  very 
reason,  the  most  valuable.  In  that  case  the  owner  will 
have  to  see  it  has  its  share,  or  in  the  general  scramble  at 
every  meal  it  will  get  crowded  out  and  starved.  If  no 
other  means  avail,  the  bitch  should  be  held  while  the  pup 
sucks  its  fair  allowance. 

As  they  grow  up  they  will  probably  have  to  pass 
through  the  dreaded  distemper,  which,  as  a rule,  affects 
young  dogs,  though  it  is  a mistake  to  say  it  is  universal, 
as  there  are  many  dogs  which  escape  it  altogether,  while 
others  only  suffer  late  in  life.  Still,  the  usual  period  is 
towards  the  end  of  dentition,  and  the  most  frequent 
seasons  of  the  year  are  spring  and  autumn.  At  these 
times  young  dogs  should  be  carefully  examined  occa- 
sionally for  symptoms.  And  as  it  is  always  found  that 
dogs  fed  upon  flesh,  highly  fed  in  any  way,  or  kept  in 
confinement,  suffer  far  more  than  those  fed  on  plain  and 
rather  spare  diet,  with  plenty  of  exercise,  common  sense 
will  dictate  the  treatment  best  suited  for  all  such  animals. 

The  earliest  symptoms  are  indefinite,  dulness  and  loss 
of  appetite  being  sometimes  all  that  can  be  remarked, 
while,  on  other  occasions,  the  appetite  may  be  voracious. 
In  most  cases,  however,  the  inner  edges  of  the  eyelids 
will  soon  be  observed  to  be  redder  than  usual,  while  the 
pulse  is  increased.  Still,  distemper  may  not  be  present, 
but  if  the  animal  speedily  begins  to  seek  the  fire,  and  is 
felt  to  shiver  with  cold,  the  case  is  nearly  certain.  When 
confirmed,  however,  the  white  round  the  eye  is  covered 
with  small  bright  red  veins,  tending  towards  the  centre, 
while  a purulent  discharge  begins  to  appear,  and  also  a 
little  yellowish  discharge  from  the  nostrils,  while  the  nose 
remains  diy  and  hard.  A bad  cough  often  sets  in,  and 
the  dog  frequently  vomits,  and  some  digestive  disorder  is 
always  apparent.  In  a week  the  symptoms  often  subside, 
and  sometimes  disappear  altogether  ; perhaps,  indeed, 
this  is  generally  the  case,  and  the  owner  is  apt  to  believe 
the  disease  has  run  its  course.  It  may,  indeed,  be  so,  for 
many  dogs  only  suffer  very  slightly.  If  such  be  the  case, 
the  dog  will  rapidly  make  flesh,  or  fatten,  and  recover 
condition,  while  the  eyes  look  healthy,  and  the  morbid 
symptoms  disappear ; but  if  the  emaciation  contmties, 
or  the  animal  makes  no  progress,  and  especially  if  the 
white  of  the  eye  presents  the  appearance  of  inmute  blood- 
vessels in  a radial  direction,  the  disease  is  only  slum- 
bering, and  will  break  out  again  with  tenfold  force. 

In  aggravated  cases,  the  discharge  from  the  eyes  and 
nose  becomes  excessive,  completely  stopping  up  the  nos- 
trils, and  sometimes  ulcerating  the  eye  itself  One  of  the 
worst  signs  is  a great  and  rapid  loss  of  flesh,  especially 
if  the  appetite  be  good.  A filthy,  foetid  coat,  suddenly 
swarming  with  vermin,  is  also  a very  unfavourable  sign, 
and  so  is  a very  foul  and  coated  tongue,  dry  at  the  tip, 
with  a marked  foulness  of  the  breath.  On  the  contrary,  an 
evident  amendment  in  the  eyes,  a marked  improvement 
in  the  condition,  and  the  return  of  the  tongue  to  a healthy 
state,  hold  out  every  reasonable  hope  of  recovery. 

The  first  thing  in  the  treatment  is  to  regulate  the  diet. 
Meat  must  be  taken  away,  and  the  generality  of  dogs  put 
upon  bread  and  milk — a ship-biscuit  and  milk.  Weakly 
dogs  may  have  boiled  rice,  with  a little  broth  free  from  fat ; 
and  as  they  will  frequently  refuse  this  at  first,  a little  good 
underdone  meat  may  be  minced  fine  and  mixed  with  it, 
gradually  lessening  the  quantity  till  none  be  given,  for  all 
meat,  sweets,  and  delicacies  micst  be  denied.  The  water 
must  be  often  changed.  The  dog  should  be  put  in  a good 
sheltered  kennel,  but  in  the  open  air j all  blankets  and 
such  pampering  beds  taken  away,  but  plenty  of  good  hay 
and  straw  allowed  instead.  This  is  needed,  because  the 
dog  will  burrow  in  it  when  the  shivering  fit  is  on  him  ; 
and  the  bed,  moreover,  must  be  shaken  and  cleansed 
every  day,  and  entirely  changed  every  two  days. 
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In  mild  cases,  when  the  first  symptoms  have  been 
marked,  and  consist  perhaps  of  only  a redness  about  the 
eyes,  and  great  inclination  for  the  fire,  give  for  two  or 
three  days,  in  the  morning,  a mild  emetic,  such  as  half  a 
tea-spoonful  to  a dessert-spoonful  of  antimonial  wine. 
About  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  give  a gentle  purgative. 
From  one  to  four  tea-spoonfuls  of  the  following  mixture  is 
much  recommended,  and  if  mixed  with  a little  sugar  or 


simple  syrup,  will  be  readily  taken  : — 

Castor  oil  ... 

4 drachms. 

Olive  oil 

2 drachms. 

Oil  of  anise 

^ drachm. 

Mix. 

Or  a pill  may  be  compounded  of : — 

Extract  of  colocynth  ...  ...  10  grains. 

Colchicum,  in  powder  ...  ...  6 grains. 

Blue  pill  5 grains. 

This  last  is  best,  and  is  for  a small  dog.  Three  such 
pills,  or  one  three  times  the  quantity,  would  be  needed  for 
a mastiff  or  Newfoundland.  At  the  same  time,  make  up 
the  following  pills,  choosing  from  the  quantities  named, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  dog  : — 


Extract  of  belladonna  ...  6 to  24  grains. 

Nitre  ...  ...  ...  20  to  80  grains. 

Extract  of  gentian  ...  ...  i to  4 drachms. 

Powdered  quassia  ...  ...  quantum  sufficit. 

Make  the  above  into  twenty-four  pills,  and  administer 
three  daily.  Often  this  treatment  seems  to  cure.  If  so, 
the  belladonna  has  done  its  work,  and  the  following  tonic 
is  substituted 


Di-sulphate  of  quinine  ...  i to  4 scruples. 

Sulphate  of  iron  ...  ...  i to  4 scruples. 

Extract  of  gentian .. . ...  2 to  8 drachms. 

Powdered  quassia ...  ...  quantum  sufficit. 

This  is  for  twenty  pills,  three  to  be  given  daily,  with 
liquor  arsenicalis,  prepared  by  adding  ten  to  twenty 
drops  of  the  pharmaceutical  preparation  to  an  ounce  of 
water,  with  a little  simple  syrup,  and  giving  a tea- 
spoonful thrice  daily. 

If  the  case  be  more  severe,  and  the  bowels  very  costive, 
no  laxatives  must  be  used,  but  an  enema  made  up  of  four 
drachms  sulphuric  ether,  and  a scruple  of  laudanum,  added 
to  a quart  of  cold  gruel,  (one-eighth  for  a small  dog),  will 
greatly  relieve  the  animal  in  its  distress.  The  tonics  and 
diet  are  to  be  as  before.  Should  the  lungs  be  affected, 
the  diet  must  be  kept  spare,  giving  food  often,  but  very 
little,  and  discontinue  the  tonics  for- 
Extract  of  belladonna 

Nitre  

James’s  powder 
Conserve  of  roses  ... 

In  making,  add  one  drop  of  tincture  of  aconite  to  every 
four  pills,  and  give  one  pill  every  hour.  When  better, 
resume  the  tonics,  even  though  the  lungs  be  not  well. 


J to  I gram. 

I to  4 grains. 

^ to  I grain, 
quantum  sufficit 


HINTS  TO  LETTER-WRITERS.— -V. 

In  writing  to  a member  of  Parliament  who  has  neither 
hereditary  rank  nor  honorary  degree,  a letter  must  be 
addressed  as  to  “ Robinson  Jones,  Esq.,  M.P.”  If  he  is  a 
baronet,  the  address  must  be,  “Sir  Robinson  Jones, 
Bart.,  M.P.”  If  he  is  a knight,  it  will  be,  “ Sir  Robinson 
Jones,  Knt.,  M.P.”  If  he  is  a viscount,  or  lord,  he  is  ad- 
dressed in  accordance  with  the  rules  already  laid  down 
for  his  rank,  with  the  simple  addition  of  “ M.P.” 

The  general  principle  for  addressing  persons  bearing 
academ.ical  and  similar  honours  has  been  explained  in  the 
previous  article  ; but  the  following  examples  may  be 
useful.  To  a bachelor  of  arts,  who  is  a layman,  “John 
Warren,  Esep,  B.A.”  or  “ A.B.”  To  a master  of  arts 


who  is  a layman,  “John  Smith,  Esq.,  M.A.,”  or  “ A.M.” 
A bachelor  of  laws,  “ LL.B.  a doctor  of  laws,  “ LL.D. 
a doctor  of  medicine  “M.D.  a doctor  of  divinity, 
“ D.D.  ” and  others  with  like  honorary  and  professional 
titles  must,  if  laymen,  be  addressed  in  agreement  with 
the  foregoing  specimens.  Yet  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
those  who  have  a doctor’s  diploma  of  any  kind,  if  laymen, 
to  be  addressed  merely  as  “ Dr.  So-and-so.”  It  may  be 
noted,  however,  that  in  addressing  gentlemen  with  ordinary 
academical  degrees,  it  is  not  a breach  of  civility  to  omit 
the  mention  of  such  degrees  on  the  envelope  of  a letter. 
Ordinary  degrees  are  also  often  omitted  in  addressing 
clergymen. 

Clergymen  who  have  no  other  official  or  professional 
honour  are  addressed  as  “ Rev.”  Every  clergyman  is  a 
reverend,  and,  when  addressed  in  writing,  must  be  so 
styled  ; thus  ; “ The  Rev.  George  Jones.”  If  a clergy- 
holds  a doctor’s  degree,  he  is  addressed  either  as  “ The 
Rev.  Dr.  So-and-so,”  or  as  “ The  Rev.  Samuel  Oliver, 
D.D.”  Should  he  be  D.D.  and  LL.D.,  both  these  abbre- 
viations may  follow  his  name.  So  of  other  degrees, 
though  it  is  not  common  for  D.D.,  LL.D.,  and  other 
doctorships  to  have  mentioned  with  them  lesser  degrees, 
as  M.A.  and  B.A. 

Professors  in  colleges,  universities,  &c.,  if  laymen,  are 
addressed  as  “ Prof.,”  or  “Professor,”  without  “Esq.;” 
but  if  they  are  clergymen,  they  are  styled,  “ The  Rev. 
Prof.”  There  are  cases  in  which  the  professorship  is 
mentioned  after  the  name  and  other  titles,  and  then  “ Pro- 
fessor of ” is  simply  added.  Where  the  professor  is 

the  principal  of  a college,  this  word  “principal”  may  be 
used  instead  of  “ professor  ; ” and,  as  the  principal  is 
usually  a clergyman,  the  address  will  be  “ The  Rev.  Prin- 
cipal — — .”  The  “master”  of  a college  in  a university 
can  be  addressed  as  “ The  Rev.  the  Master,”  and  his 
name  omitted  if  the  college  is  added  ; or  thus  : “ The 

Rev.  The  Master  of College.”  Where  the  heads  of 

colleges,  &c.,  have  to  be  addressed  collectively,  their 
official  titles  only  need  be  inserted  in  an  address,  and 
their  proper  names  may  be  left  out.  * 

A privy  councillor  is  addressed  as  “The  Right  Hon- 
ourable,” with  such  other  titles  as  he  would  have  if  not  a 
privy  councillor.  The  same  title  of  “ Right  Honourable” 
is  also  given  to  the  Lord  Mayors  of  London,  York,  and 
Dublin,  and  to  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  while  in 
office.  Thus,  “To  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,”  is  a sufficient  address. 

The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  is  styled,  “ His  Excel- 
lency the  Lord  Lieutenant but  when  he  is  a duke  he 
is  called  “ His  Grace  the  Lord  Lieutenant.”  The  lady 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  derives  no  accession  of  title  from 
her  husband’s  office  in  this  case. 

A secretary  of  state  is  addressed  according  to  circum- 
stances ; “ To  Her  Majesty’s  Principal  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  (Home,  Foreign,  or  Colonial)  Department.”  He 
may  also  be  addressed  as  “ The  Right  Hon.  Such-a-one, 
Her  Majesty’s  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  (Home, 
Foreign,  or  Colonial)  Department.” 

Generals  in  the  army  are  addressed  thus  : “ To  General 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Such-a-one,”  the  word  “ General  ” 
being  prefixed  to  his  ordinary  designation.  To  a Lieu- 
tenant-General it  is  sufficient  to  say,  “ To  Lieut. -General 
Such-a-one.”  A Major-General  is  simply  styled  thus  : 
“ To  Major-Gen.  Blank.”  In  like  manner  we  write,  “To 
“ Col.  Jones,”  “ Lieut. -Col.  Jones,”  and  “ Capt.”  or  “ Cap- 
tain Jones  ; ” but  the  latter  may  be  “ George  Jones,  Esq., 
Captain  ” of  such-and-such  a regiment.  Generally  speak- 
ing, subalterns  are  addressed  as  “ Esq.”  or  “ Mr. , 

48th  Regiment.”  When  military  officers  are  knights  or 
baronets,  &c.,  they  should  be  addressed  as  such,  thus  : 
“Major-General  Sir  Thomas  Napier,  Knt.,  &c.”  the  offi- 
cial rank  being  named  first. 

An  admiral  may  be  addressed  simply  as  “Admiral 
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Such-a-one,”  or  as  “ The  Right  Hor  Lord  Such-a-one, 
Admiral  of  the , K.C.B.”  &c.,  according  to  circum- 

stances. A captain  in  the  navy  is  “ Captain  Such-a-one, 

R.N.”  A lieutenant  is,  “ Lieut.  , of  H.M.S.  Fury.” 

If  officers  of  the  navy  are  knights,  baronets,  &c.,  they 
are  addressed  as  such,  according  to  the  rule  laid  down 
for  military  officers. 

Inferior  officers  maybe  addressed  as  private  individuals, 
with  the  addition  of  the  rank  they  occupy,  the  regiment 
they  belong  to,  or  the  ship  to  which  they  are  attached.  In 
some  cases  it  is  highly  desirable  to  mention  details  even 
more  minute,  in  order  that  a letter  may  not  fail  to  reach 
its  destination.  Thus,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  the 
company,  or  the  battalion,  &c.,  to  which  the  person  ad- 
dressed belongs.  In  all  cases  in  which  soldiers  and 
marines  are  written  to,  it  is  proper  to  say  what  rank  they 
occupy,  and  to  state  whatever  else  may  assist  in  their 
identification  or  discovery,  especially  when  they  are  en- 
gaged on  foreign  service.  An  insufficient  address  often 
prevents  a letter  from  reaching  those  for  whom  it  is  in- 
tended, and  is  the  cause  of  great  disappointment,  annoy- 
ance, and  distress. 


SERVANTS  OF  THE  HOUSE.— V. 

THE  PARLOUR-MAID. 

In  most  establishments  where  a parlour-maid  is  kept, 
many  of  the  lighter  duties  of  the  housemaid  and  footman 
fall  to  her  share  of  work  ; to  which  is  not  unfrequently 
added  some  of  the  attendance  on  the  mistress  of  the 
house,  usually  performed  by  the  lady’s  maid.  These 
combined  duties  include  dusting  and  polishing  furniture, 
answering  bells,  cleaning  plate,  waiting  at  table,  and  filling 
up  spare  time  with  needlework. 

None  of  the  above  are,  strictly  speaking,  laborious 
duties  ; but  in  order  to  discharge  them  effectually,  me- 
thodical working  is  indispensable.  Early  rising  is  a 
cardinal  virtue  in  every  branch  of  domestic  work,  and  is 
especially  desirable  where  a cleanly  personal  appearance 
is  a first  requisite.  Any  employment  likely  to  soil  the 
hands  and  dress  of  a parlour-maid  should  be  done  before 
breakfast,  the  attendance  of  the  servant  at  that  meal  being 
generally  required. 

The  carpets  having  been  swept  and  the  grates  cleaned 
by  the  housemaid,  the  dusting  of  the  furniture  and  arrang- 
ing of  the  rooms  should  be  done  by  the  parlour-maid.  A 
good  memory  is  needful  on  her  part,  to  remember  where 
every  article  is  kept,  and  she  should  be  careful  to  consult 
her  employers’  convenience  in  regard  to  the  placing  of 
books,  writing-materials,  needlework,  &c.  As  a general 
rule,  each  piece  of  furniture  has  its  appointed  place,  but 
whenever  the  arrangement  is  disturbed,  it  is  the  parlour- 
maid’s duty  to  reinstate  order,  unless  desired  not  to  do  so. 
A vigilant  servant  will  take  the  opportunity  of  the  family’s 
absence  from  an  apartment  to  make  up  the  fire,  sweep  the 
hearth,  and  clear  away  any  litter.  All  sitting-rooms 
occupied  throughout  the  day  require  dusting  twice,  i.e., 
before  breakfast,  and  also  before  the  family  return  to 
the  apartment  from  the  dining-room.  If  the  weather  is 
favourable,  opening  the  windows  a few  inches  from  the 
top  and  bottom  sashes,  freshens  the  room,  and  proves  a 
grateful  change  to  its  occupants. 

The  hour  at  which  a parlour-maid  should  be  what  is 
termed  “ dressed  for  the  day,”  must  depend  upon  the  ever- 
varying  nature  of  the  work  required  in  different  families. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  to  decide  the  question  is,  to  be 
guided  by  the  hour  at  which  visitors  are  likely  to  call.  In 
most  professional  men’s  houses  for  instance,  the  business 
of  the  day  begins  at  ten  o’clock,  by  which  time  if  the 
parlour-maid  answers  the  door,  she  should  be  neatly 
attired,  and  ready  at  a moment’s  notice  to  present  herself 
creditably  before  strangers.  A servant  of  good  address 
at  a professional  man’s  door,  is  as  much  a matter  of  per- 


sonal recommendation  of  the  employer  as  the  situation 
of  his  residence.  Some  amount  of  forethought  on  the 
part  of  the  mistress  is  necessary  to  ensure  cleanly  appear- 
ance in  a door-servant ; but  the  attempt  is  worth  making, 
if  only  for  the  sake  of  favourable  first  impressions  on  the 
part  of  strangers.  The  description  cf  dress  already  given 
for  housemaid’s  wear,  applies  to  the  parlour-maid.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  parlour-maid’s  chief  duties. 

Answering-  the  Door. — When  answering  a door,  the 
servant  should  open  it  wide  enough  to  afford  free  entrance, 
herself  standing  back.  Having  replied  to  the  question 
whether  the  person  inquired  for  is  at  home  or  not,  the 
door  should  be  gently  closed,  and  the  question,  “Your 
name,  if  you  please.^”  or,  “What  name  shall  I say?” 
should  be  asked.  To  prevent  mistakes,  the  caller, 
if  a stranger,  usually  presents  his  or  her  card.  Upon 
giving  the  card,  the  visitor  should  be  shown  into  the 
drawing-room,  or  some  unoccupied  apartment.  The 
servant  should  then  place  a chair  for  the  visitor,  raise  the 
blinds,  stir  the  fire  or  make  any  alteration  needed  to 
secure  the  comfort  of  the  caller,  in  the  interval  of  waiting. 
All  cards  and  letters  should  be  handed  to  the  person  for 
whom  they  are  intended,  on  a salver  or  small  tray  kept  in 
the  hall  for  the  purpose. 

If  the  interview  is  likely  to  be  short,  a parlour-maid 
should  be  prepared  to  go  to  the  door  to  let  out  the  visitor, 
on  the  signal  of  the  drawing-room  bell  ringing.  She 
should  stand  with  her  hand  upon  the  lock  until  the 
caller  comes  in  sight,  when  the  door  should  be  opened 
wide,  and  gently  closed  when  the  visitor  has  left  the 
doorstep.  If  a carriage  is  in  question,  the  door  should 
not  be  closed  until  the  vehicle  has  driven  off. 

Waiting  at  Table  is  a very  important  branch  of  domestic 
knowledge,  and  although  the  principles  are  much  the 
same  in  all  good  society,  most  servants  require  a little 
initiation  into  the  particular  ways  of  each  family.  We 
subjoin  the  most  general  rules. 

Breakfast. — At  the  end  of  the  table,  where  the  lady 
presides,  the  cups  and  saucers  should  be  arranged  on 
either  side,  having  her  plate  in  the  centre.  The  tea- 
pot should  stand  just  behind,  and  the  milk-ewer,  slop- 
basin,  and  sugar-basin  at  the  back  of  the  teapot.  If 
an  urn  or  bright  kettle  is  used,  it  should  be  placed  within 
easy  reach  of  the  mistress’s  hand.  In  most  families  the 
loaf  and  butter  are  placed  on  the  breakfast  table,  also  a 
rack  of  toast,  a stand  of  eggs,  and  some  plates  of  cut 
bread  and  butter.  Hot  meat  is  likewise  set  on  the  table 
opposite  the  master  of  the  house,  and  cold  meat  on  the 
sideboard.  Some  people  like  to  have  the  loaf  and  buttp 
also  on  the  sideboard.  The  parlour-maid  generally  waits  in 
the  breakfast-room  until  all  the  family  is  served  with  tea, 
and  eatables.  Having  done  so,  her  attendance  is  usually 
dispensed  with,  the  members  of  the  family  waiting  on 
themselves  during  the  rest  of  the  repast. 

At  Luncheon,  much  the  same  order  of  things  is  to  be 
observed,  with  the  exception  that  both  hot  and  cold  meats 
are  then  placed  on  the  table,  the  servant  retiring  when  the 
family  has  been  served,  as  at  breakfast.  This  rule  is 
generally  observed,  as  it  is  customary  for  the  servants  to 
dine  whilst  the  family  take  lunch.  Any  unavoidable  dis- 
turbance at  that  time  should  be  guarded  against.  It  is 
usual  to  put  a supply  of  clean  plates,  glasses,  &c.,  on  the 
sideboard,  in  order  that  persons  may  change  their  own 
plates  after  the  servant  has  left  the  room.  Dirty  plates 
are  then  carried  by  the  users  to  the  side-board. 

Dinner. — Some  time  before  dinner,  the  parlour-maid 
should  get  everything  in  readiness  preparatory  to  laying 
the  cloth.  Knives  should  be  dusted  and  laid  in  their 
appointed  box,  silver  and  plated  articles  should  be  rubbed 
lightly  with  the  plate-leather,  and  laid  in  the  plate-basket, 
and  wine-glasses,  tumblers,  water-bottles,  and  salt-cellars 
should  be  arranged  upon  a separate  tray.  The  table- 
napkins  and  cloth,  if  untidily  put  aside,  may  require 
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passing  through  the  linen-press,  Fig.  i,  or  mangle.  Brad- 
ford’s Mangle,  No.  i,  shown  in  the  illustration.  Fig.  2,  is 
suitable  for  this  purpose,  and  takes  up  little  room.  Before 
laying  the  cloth,  the  parlour-maid  should  sweep  up  the 
hearth,  if  fires  are  used,  and  put  on  fresh  coals,  so  that 
there  may  be  a cheerful  blaze  by  the  time  dinner  is 
served.  Any  papers,  books,  or  other 
articles  that  may  be  dispersed  about  the 
room,  should  be  tidily  put  away,  leaving 
the  sideboard  clear  for  table  requisites. 

The  sideboard  cloth  should  be  laid  flush 
with  the  edge  of  the  sideboard,  not  hang- 
ing over  the  front  as  is  sometimes  seen. 

The  same  rule  should  be  observed  in 
■covering  all  tables  used  as  sideboards. 

At  the  back  of  the  sideboards  should  be 
placed  salvers,  bronzes,  lamps,  or  any 
ornaments  belonging  to  the  sideboard. 

On  the  right  side  should  be  put  clean 
glasses,  arranged  according  to  size  and 
kind ; and  on  the  left,  spoons  and  forks 
tastefully  set  out.  The  middle  of  the  side- 
board should  be  left  unencumbered  for 
sauces,  vegetables,  or  anything  not  wanted 
on  the  table.  The  dinner-cloth  should 
be  laid  with  the  middle  fold  down  the 
centre  of  the  table.  Whether  the  damask 
has  been  mangled  on  the  right  side  or 
not,  the  parlour-maid  must  observe  that 
the  raised  creases  should  be  on  the  top. 

Some  prominent  design  in  the  fabric  gene- 
rally indicates  the  centre  of  the  cloth,  which 
should  of  course  be  laid  in  the  middle  of  the 
table.  A lamp,  cruet-stand,  or 
vase  of  flowers,  is  generally  put 
to  mark  the  centre,  and  the  dis- 
tances of  the  respective  dishes 
are  regulated  from  that  object. 

The  fashion  of  dining  d la 
Russe,  very  common  at  large 
dinners,  requires  a separate 
notice.  For  the  present  we 
will  confine  our  observations  to 
the  usual  arrangement  of  a table 
in  well-conducted  households. 

By  the  latter  system,  the  master 
sits  at  one  end  of  the  table,  and 
the  mistress  of  the  house  at  the 
other.  Carving  knives  and  forks, 
together  with  dinner  knives 
placed  nearest  the  plate,  mark 
their  places.  According  to  the 
number  of  persons  to  dine, 
knives  and  forks  are  placed  for 
each.  A tumbler  and  one  or 
more  wine-glasses  should  be  put 
at  the  right  of  each  guest,  just 
above  the  dinner  knife.  When 
clean  dinner-napkins  are  laid, 
it  is  customary  to  place  a piece 
of  bread  in  the  folds  of  the 
napkin. 

Whether  cut  bread  or  rolls 
should  be  placed  at  the  right  hand  or  left,  is  sometimes 
a disputed  point.  We  decide  in  favour  of  the  right,  for 
this  reason  ; When  a guest  wishes  to  have  his  plate 
removed,  he  is  supposed  to  rest  his  fork  on  the  plate. 
A well-trained  servant  observes  no  other  rule  in  making 
the  change,  sadly  to  the  grievance  occasionally  of  an 
inexperienced  diner,  who  inadvertently  drops  his  fork. 
As  in  breaking  bread  it  is  not  considered  well-mannered 
to  use  both  hands,  there  is  no  occasion  to  relinquish 
the  fork  until  a change  of  plate  is  desired.  Between 


the  courses,  the  crust  of  bread  may  be  divided  with  both 
hands,  if  desired.  Now  that  knives  are  beginning  to 
be  used  for  eating  fish,  the  last  claim  of  the  bread  to  be 
laid  on  the  left  of  the  diner,  appears  to  have  been 
disposed  of. 

Directly  a person  lays  down  his  fork,  or  puts  both  knife 
and  fork  together  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  plate,  the  servant  in  attendance  should 
bring  another  plate  on  which  are  laid 
knife,  fork,  or  spoon,  appropriate  to  the 
dish  which  is  to  follow.  All  meats,  vege- 
tables, and  sauces  should  be  handed  on 
the  left  side  of  the  diner. 

Serving  -wme,  &^c.,  should  always  be 
done  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  guest 
without  removing  the  glasses  from  the 
table,  except  in  the  case  of  beer,  which  is 
served  at  the  left  hand.  The  reason  is 
obvious.  Beer  requires  to  be  frothed  into 
the  glass  ; consequently,  it  prevents  acci- 
dents if  the  servant  presents  a tray  to  the 
guest  on  his  left  to  receive  the  glass,  into 
which  the  beer  should  be  poured,  at  the 
distance  of  a stepbehind  the  guest.  The  full 
tumbler  should  then  be  handed  on  the  left, 
as  it  would  be  inconvenient  for  the  guest 
to  receive  it  over  the  right  shoulder.  Ser- 
vants should  avoid  handling  wine  glasses. 
If  they  must  do  so,  they  should  only  touch 
the  stem.  Water-bottles  are  placed  on 
the  table  within  reach  of  the  guests. 

Before  setting  dessert  on  the  table,  the 
parlour-maid  should  brush  off  the  crumbs 
into  a small  tray  with  a curved 
cloth-brush  or  similar  contri- 
vance made  for  the  purpose. 

Carving  knives  and  forks  after 
being  used  should  be  removed 
before  taking  the  dish  contain- 
ing meat  from  the  table.  A 
long  narrow  knife-tray  with  a 
clean  coarse  cloth  laid  at  the 
bottom,  is  the  proper  receptacle 
for  these  articles. 

During  the  intervals  which 
occur  in  waiting  on  the  guests, 
the  parlour-maid  should  remove 
all  things  which  have  been  used 
outside  the  dining-room,  where 
one  of  the  under  servants  usually 
conveys  them  to  the  kitchen.  The 
servant  waiting  should  contrive 
to  have  all  soiled  vessels  out  of 
the  room  by  the  time  dessert 
is  put  on  the  table,  her  atten- 
dance not  being  wanted  after 
that  time. 

Tea. — After  a late  dinner,  tea 
is  generally  a very  simple  re- 
past, requiring  only  a tray  on 
which  teacups  and  saucers,  with 
other  tea  appendages,  are  set. 
If  tea  is  made  in  the  drawing- 
room, the  parlour-maid  waits  on  her  mistress  until  the 
tea  is  handed  round.  A set  tea,  i.e.,  a meal,  with  tea 
as  a beverage,  is  served  in  the  same  manner  as  breakfast. 
It  is  now  the  fashion  to  cover  the  tea  table  with  a white 
cloth,  as  for  breakfast. 

Supper  is  usually  served  in  the  same  manner  as 
luncheon. 

Washing  up  china  and  glass,  cleaning  plate,  and  trim- 
ming lamps,  being  equally  the  work  of  the  parlour-maid 
or  page,  will  be  described  in  another  place. 
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THE  REARING  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF 
CHILDREN.— V. 

FOOD  IN  INFANCY. 

The  most  suitable  food  for  infants  is  that  of  Nature’s 
own  providing — mothers’  milk.  In  very  exceptional 
instances  is  this  supply  shortcoming  during  the  first 
few  weeks  after  child-birth.  If,  unhappily,  the  contrary 
should  be  the  case,  a delicate  infant  can  seldom  be  suc- 
cessfully reared  without  the  aid  of  a wet-nurse. 

The  only  circumstances  which  should  prevent  a mother 
from  suckling  her  offspring  are  a too  excitable  tempera- 
ment, or  a consumptive  state  of  constitution.  Ordinary 
debility,  consequent  on  recent  confinement,  is  rarely  an 
impediment  to  the  fulfilment  of  one  of  the  highest 
instincts  of  human  nature,  and  one  no  less  productive 
of  moral  than  physical  benefits.  During  the  time  a child 
receives  nourishment  at  its  mother’s  breast  the  earliest 
bond  of  sympathy,  destined  to  influence  a lifetime,  of 
parent  and  child,  is  mutually  formed. 

Whatever  changes  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  in  the 
dietary  of  an  infant  after  the  age  of  six  weeks,  absolute 
necessity  alone  should  induce  the  substitution  of  artificial 
in  lieu  of  the  natural  food.  The  first  milk  is  of  a pur- 
gative character,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  cleanse  the 
system  of  a new-born  babe.  In  this  particular  the  most 
desirable  wet-nurse  might  fail  to  prove  a fitting  deputy 
for  the  mother.  Likewise,  throughout  the  period  of 
nursing,  it  is  a point  of  great  importance  that  the  quality 
of  the  nourishment  should  be  proportionate  to  the  age  of 
the  infant.  If  the  services  of  a wet-nurse  be  inevitable,  it 
should  be  sought  to  engage  one  who  has  been  a mother 
about  the  same  length  of  time  as  the  parent  of  the  infant 
to  be  brought  up.  In  selecting  a wet-nurse  a medical 
man  is  the  best  medium. 

During  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  an  infant,  if  awake, 
may  be  suckled  at  intervals  of  from  one  to  two  hours. 
The  sooner,  however,  the  babe  can  be  brought  into  the 
habit  of  being  fed  once  every  two  hours,  the  greater  will 
be  the  bene&  derived  from  the  nourishment,  and  the 
more  speedily  will  the  mother  be  enabled  to  regain  her  own 
strength.  A determination  to  attain  regularity  in  feeding 
is  all  that  is  needed.  When  this  plan  is  steadily  pursued, 
the  digestion  of  a child  will  work  with  the  precision  of  the 
clock  by  which  its  meals  are  regulated.  All  cries  should 
not  be  supposed  to  arise  from  craving  for  food.  Number- 
less causes  of  irritation  may  occasion  a fretful  cry — cold 
feet,  pressure  of  clothing,  wet  linen,  a flea,  or  other  dis- 
comfort. Instead,  therefore,  of  giving  food  instantly,  it  is 
advisable  to  open  the  clothing,  warm  the  tiny  feet,  chafe 
the  limbs,  or,  if  possible,  take  the  infant  for  a little  walk 
out  of  doors,  if,  after  having  tried  similar  remedies,  the 
fretfulness  continue,  the  cause  should  be  sought  in  the 
condition  of  the  child’s  stools.  If  signs  of  griping  pains 
or  colic  be  evident,  less  food  should  be  given,  and  the  in- 
terval between  the  meals  lengthened. 

Sometimes  a cry  of  continual  distress  prevails,  from 
the  mother’s  milk  being  not  sufficiently  nourishing  to 
satisfy  the  appetite  of  the  babe.  In  such  case  it  is  advis- 
able to  give,  every  night  and  morning,  a meal  of  cow’s 
milk  and  water,  prepared  in  the  following  manner  : — 
•Fresh  milk  (from  ONE  cow),  warm  water — of  each 
a quarter  of  a pint  ; sugar  of  milk — one  tea-spoonful. 
The  latter  should  first  be  dissolved  in  the  warm  water, 
then  the  milk,  unboiled,  mixed  with  it.  Sweetening  with 
sugar  of  milk,  instead  of  lump  sugar,  makes  a greater 
resemblance  to  the  mother’s  milk.  Possibly  the  infant 
may  take  but  half  the  above  quantity  ; we  only  give  the 
recipe  to  show  the  right  proportions.  An  older  child 
might  require  all  at  a meal. 

A lactometer  (a  small  instrument  to  test  the  quality  of 
milk)  may  be  had  at  very  trifling  cost,  and  affords  some 


indication  of  the  genuineness  of  milk.  The  condensed 
milk  (which  has  lately  been  introduced  into  this  country) 
is  one  of  the  greatest  boons  placed  within  the  reach  of 
dwellers  in  crowded  cities.  All  children  like  it,  and  thrive 
on  its  use. 

The  practice  of  giving  thickened  food  to  infants  at  too 
tender  an  age  is  a source  of  endless  trouble,  as  before  ob- 
served. In  one  of  Dr.  Edward  Smith’s  admirable  articles 
on  dietary  he  remarks  that  the  feeding  of  young  infants  on 
bread,  flour,  biscuits,  and  other  substances  than  milk,  is 
a “ constant  source  of  derangement  of  the  liver,  and  a 
frequent  cause  of  fits.”  However  considerable  the  quan- 
tity of  such  food  passed  into  the  stomach  of  a young  infant 
may  be,  the  body  is  not  thereby  nourished,  but  irritated. 
A babe,  like  an  adult,  is  only  nourished  by  what  it  has 
power  to  digest. 

As  a general  rule  a babe  ought  to  be  entirely  nourished 
on  milk  until  the  first  tooth  appears.  Even  after  that 
period  milk  should  for  a considerable  time  form  the  staple 
article  of  food.  Larger  quantities  should  then  be  given, 
and  greater  intervals  between  the  meals  observed.  It  is 
estimated  that  a babe  three  months  of  age  will  consume 
at  least  three  pints  of  milk  in  twenty-four  hours. 

“Up  to  six  or  seven  months  of  age,”  Dr.  Letheby  says, 
“ infants  have  not  the  power  of  digesting  farinaceous  or 
fibrinous  substances.”  After  that  age  many  descriptions 
of  farinaceous  food  may  be  used,  and  are  to  be  strongly 
recommended. 

Beef-tea,  veal,  chicken,  or  mutton  broth  are  apt  to  turn 
acid  and  cause  flatulence  or  sickness,  and  should  not  be 
given  without  medical  advice.  Careful  feeling  of  the  way 
should  be  observed  in  every  change  of  infants’  diet, 
especially  if  teething  be  in  operation. 

A needless  source  of  alarm  is  sometimes  excited  by 
an  infant  throwing  up  milk  in  a curdled  state.  This 
appearance  is  perfectly  natural  in  milk  rejected  from  the 
stomach  of  a healthy  child.  The  quantity  rejected  is 
simply  that  which  was  in  excess  of  the  child’s  want,  and  is 
Nature’s  mode  of  relief  in  infancy.  If  the  milk  be  rejected 
in  a dense  mass,  it  is  a sign  either  that  less  would  be 
sufficient  or  that  the  interval  between  taking  nourishment 
should  be  lengthened.  But  if,  immediately  on  being  put 
to  the  breast,  or  on  beginning  to  suck  a bottle  of  food,  the 
stomach  throw  off  the  food,  the  condition  of  the  parent 
or  child  should  receive  attention. 

A very  necessary  treatment  after  a meal  consists  in 
lifting  the  babe  across  the  nurse’s  left  shoulder,  whether 
awake  or  asleep,  and  .gently  .patting  the  infant’s  back 
until  the  wind  displaced  by  food  is  thrown  off  the 
stomach.  Wherever  this  precaution  is  used  gripes  and 
windy  colic  are  seldom  heard  of  So  great  is  the  relief, 
that  infants  accustomed  to  the  treatment  struggle  to  lift 
themselves  up  after  having  been  fed. 

The  period  of  weaning  is  one  of  great  anxiety.  Make 
the  change  gradually.  A little  selFrestraint  in  keeping 
out  of  sight  when  the  child  may  naturally  be  supposed  to 
be  hungry,  is  the  greatest  act  of  kindness  to  the  little  one. 
The  most  favourable  time  for  weaning  is  in  warm  weather, 
when  the  infant  can  be  amused  and  kept  much  out  of 
doors. 

The  time  an  infant  should  take  to  imbibe  half  a pint 
of  liquid  food  should  not  be  less  than  from  twenty  minutes 
to  half  an  hour.  In  order  to  secure  the  necessary  delay, 
the  elastic  top  should  be  examined  before  each  meal,  to 
see  whether  the  hole  through  which  the  food  passes  has 
extended  with  use.  If  so,  a tie-knot  with  a fine  needle  and 
sewing-silk  should  be  made  across  the  hole.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  only  such  food  as  has  been 
thoroughly  mixed  with  saliva  proves  easy  of  digestion. 
The  temperature  of  an  infant’s  food  should  be  that  of  its 
body.  This  may  be  maintained  during  feeding-time  by 
placing  the  main  quantity  in  a vessel  containing  hot 
water,  within  reach  of  the  nurse’s  hand  for  replenishing. 
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Throughout  the  period  of  early  infancy,  the  best  time 
for  giving  food  is  before  sleep  ; indeed,  the  act  of  taking 
food  induces  slumber.  Its  importance  being  pre-eminent, 
it  is  better  to  waste  the  remnant  of  a meal  than  to  keep  a 
sleepy  child  awake  to  eat. 

The  utmost  cleanliness  should  be  observed  in  every 
detail  connected  with  the  keeping  of  all  utensils  for  nur- 
sery use.  When  removed  from  the  bottle,  the  india-rubber 
top  should  be  immediately  placed  in  a glass  of  clean 
water,  and  the  bottle  cleansed  from  every  trace  of  food, 
and  twice  a day  rinsed  out  with  tea-leaves  and  water. 
When  not  in  use,  the  bottle  should  be  hidden  from  the 
infant’s  sight. 

Not  more  food  than  is  likely  to  be  consumed  at  a meal 
should  be  prepared  at  a time,  owing  to  the  tendency  of 
milk  and  farinaceous  articles  to  turn  rapidly  sour,  and 
become  altogether  unfit  for  infants’  food. 

Farinaceous  articles  for  night-feeding  should  not  be 
kept  over  a lamp  ; diluting  such  articles  with  boiling 
water  is  a safer  plan.  Water  is  easily  kept  at  boiling 
heat  in  an  ordinary  Etna. 

The  nurse  should  avoid  the  unpleasant  habit  of  testing 
the  temperature  of  the  infant’s  food  by  putting  it  to  her 
own  mouth.  A little  sugar  sprinkled  over  the  top  of  a 
feeding-bottle  will  often  induce  an  infant  to  take  the 
artificial  food. 

Diet  for  more  advanced  childhood  will  receive  attention 
in  a subsequent  number. 


SEASONABLE  FOOD. 

JUNE. 

Meat. — Beef,  veal,  mutton,  lamb,  buck-venison. 

Poultry,  Game,  &r=c. — Fowls,  chickens,  pullets,  duck- 
lings, green  geese,  turkey-poults,  pigeons,  leverets,  rabbits, 
plovers. 

Fish. — Salmon,  turbot,  soles,  mackerel,  smelts,  trout, 
pike,  carp,  eels,  tench,  lobsters,  prawns,  shrimps,  mullet, 
haddocks,  skate,  sturgeon. 

Vegetables. — Cauliflowers,  spinach,  potatoes,  beans, 
peas,  artichokes,  asparagus,  carrots,  parsnips,  turnips, 
lettuces,  cucumbers,  onions,  radishes,  cresses,  and  all 
kinds  of  salads  and  garden  herbs,  sorrel,  white  beet, 
horse-radish,  rhubarb. 

Fruit. — Gooseberries,  currants,  cherries,  strawberries, 
apricots,  peaches,  and  various  kinds  of  apples,  pears,  and 
nectarines,  grapes,  pine-apples,  melons. 


DOMESTIC  MEDICINE.— VII. 

CHICKEN-POX. 

Besides  the  eruptive  fevers,  already  noticed,  we  must  treat 
of  chicken-pox,  one  of  the  most  frequent  of  the  diseases 
of  children.  It  is  familiar  to  mothers  and  nurses,  and 
consists  in  the  appearance  of  little  spots,  round,  not 
depressed  in  the  centre  like  those  of  small-pox — -very 
much  the  same  kind  of  appearance  as  we  might  conceive 
to  be  produced  by  dipping  a brush  into  boiling  water  and 
sprinkling  it  over  the  body.  This  eruption  is  preceded  by 
slight  indications — generally  very  slight — of  indisposition, 
such  as  chilliness,  headache,  weariness,  and  sometimes 
aching  in  the  back  and  limbs.  Often  nothing  particular  is 
noticed  in  the  child  till  the  eruption  appears  as  little  spots, 
first  over  the  trunk,  and  then  over  the  face  and  limbs. 
They  soon  fill  with  clear,  or  very  slightly  turbid  fluid. 
They  do  not  extend  deeply  into  the  skin,  and  they  do  not 
destroy  its  substance  as  the  spots  of  small-pox  do.  On 
the  third  day  of  the  disease  the  spots  begin  to  dry  up. 
On  the  fourth  day  this  drying  progresses  rapidly,  and 


soon  after  leaves  a scab,  which  in  a few  days  falls  off 
and  little  trace  of  the  spots  is  left  but  slight  redness. 

Chicken-pox  has  been  thought  by  some  to  be  a modifi- 
cation of  small-pox.  But  it  is  not  so.  It  is  quite  a 
distinct  disease.  Neither  vaccination  nor  small-po.x 
protects  from  chicken-pox.  Chicken-pox  occurs  almost 
exclusively  in  childhood.  The  spots  ai'e  of  a different 
shape,  not  being  depressed  in  the  centre,  and  containing 
only  one  compartment,  not  many.  The  disease  cannot 
be  given  by  inoculation,  as  can  small-pox,  and  it  is  alto- 
gether slighter  than  small-pox. 

It  is  of  little  importance  itself,  excepting  that  it  is  very 
infectious,  and  pretty  sure  to  affect  children  exposed  to  it. 
Occasionally,  like  any  other  eruptive  fever,  it  leaves  in 
some  children  a tendency  to  other  eruptions  for  a time. 
It  occurs  for  the  most  part  in  very  young  children. 

Treat7nent. — But  little  else  than  domestic  treatment  is 
required,  though,  if  there  is  any  undue  degree  of  feverish- 
ness or  indisposition,  it  will  be  well  to  consult  a doctor.  A 
very  light  diet  of  milk,  and  general  quietness,  are  all  that 
are  necessary.  A little  cooling  medicine,  however,  does 
good,  such  as  the  following  for  a child  a vear  old  : — 

Citrate  of  potash  18  grains. 

Simple  syrup  ...  ...  ...  i drachm. 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  ounces. 

Mix.  A teaspoonful  three  or  four  times  a day. 

For  older  children  a mixture  in  twice  the  quantity 
might  be  made  up,  and  a proportionate  dose  given. 


GARDENING.— XIII. 

ROTATION  CROPPING  [co7itinued  from  j>. 

Deceynber. — i.  As  raspberries  and  strawberries  ai'e  the 
chief  occupants  of  this  quarter,  there  will  be  little  to  do, 
with  the  exception  of  removing  weeds  and  such  rubbish 
as  will  accumulate  from  time  to  time  amongst  them.  The 
gooseberry  and  currant  bushes  surrounding  this  or  any 
other  departm.ent,  should  be  pruned  at  once,  and  the  cut- 
tings removed  directly  afterwards,  so  as  to  keep  up  a neat 
and  orderly  appearance.  2.  Examine  the  broccoli  here 
repeatedly,  for  the  purpose  of  having  such  as  are  fit  for 
use  cut  and  stored  away  in  a cool  place  where  it  will  keep 
good  for  many  days.  Should  this  situation  be  a very  cold 
one,  we  should  advise  you  by  all  means  to  have  a portion 
of  the  winter  variety  laid  down  on  their  sides,  in  the 
following  manner; — Commence  at  the  west  side  of  the 
plot,  taking  a spit  or  spadeful  of  soil  from  that  side  of  the 
plant,  bend  the  same  down  in  that  direction,  then  take  a 
spit  of  earth  from  the  next  plant  and  lay  it,  as  it  were,  on 
the  back  of  the  first  to  keep  it  down,  and  continue  to  do 
the  same  until  the  entire  piece  is  completed.  The  reason 
for  treating  them  in  this  manner  is,  because  it  enables 
them  to  endure  a much  harder  frost  with  greater  ease, 
and  at  the  same  time  does  not  cause  the  heads  to  de- 
teriorate in  the  least,  so  far  as  shape  and  flavour  is 
concerned.  3.  Previous  to  very  severe  weather  setting  in, 
it  will  be  advisable  to  cover  up  the  Globe  artichokes  so  as 
to  keep  them  from  all  possibility  of  danger.  The  forcing 
of  seakale  is  the  most  important  operation  just  now  in 
this  department,  and  there  is  no  better  way  of  accom- 
plishing the  work  than  covering  the  plants  with  inverted 
flower-pots  or  proper  pans,  having  first  scraped  away  a 
little  of  the  soil  from  the  collar  of  each  plant  and  filled 
the  vacancy  thus  made  with  coal-ashes  which  will  keep 
away  slugs  and  other  vermin.  As  a fermenting  material 
tree  leaves  will  be  found  a.s  serviceable  is  anything,  the 
heat  being  so  gentle  and  yet  so  regular,  tli  sea-kale  seems 
to  thrive  with  it  better  than  anything  e'.^e  we  know  of, 
Rhubarb  may  be  forced  in  the  same  manner,  but  it  takes 
a much  longer  time  to  start,  although  when  it  has  once 
made  a move  it  continues  to  grow  with  great  rapidity. 
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4.  The  celery  in  this  plot  must  be  well  covered  up  with 
dry  litter  in  the  event  of  severe  weather  setting  in.  Ridge 
up  the  ground  as  fast  as  it  becomes  vacant,  that  it  may 
have  the  full  benefit  of  frost  ; but  in  doing  so  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  treading  on  the  surrounding  ground  in 
wet  weather.  5.  As  late  broccoli  and  other  winter  greens 
are  the  sole  occupants  of  this  division,  no  particular 
directions  are  necessary  just  now,  save  that  of  laying  a 
few  of  them  down  as  already  described  in  compartment 
No.  2.  6.  Such  cabbage  plants  as  become  loosened  by 

wind,  or  raised  up  out  of  the  ground  by  frost,  must  be 
replaced  by  pressing  the  soil  round  about  their  stems  on 
a dry  day.  Likewise  point  over  with  a fork  the  ground  be- 
tween the  early-planted  ones,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
all  weeds  as  soon  as  they  make  their  appearance,  for,  upon 
the  principle  that  “ a stitch  in  time  saves  nine,”  these  wild 
plants  if  destroyed  early  will  save  no  end  of  labour  at  a 
future  time,  to  say  nothing  of  the  benefit  that  will  accrue 
from  the  soil  being  loosened.  7.  The  peas  sown  here  last 
month  should  be  vigilantly  watched,  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  depredations  of  mice  and  birds,  both  of 
which  do  no  end  of  mischief  when  left  to  feast  unmolested. 
The  beet  here  may  be  left  in  the  ground  until  wanted. 
And  lastly,  ground  that  has  become  vacant  by  the 
removal  of  carrots  and  other  roots,  should  be  dug  up  at 
once,  unless  the  soil  be  of  a heavy  nature,  when  ridging 
would  be  preferable.  8.  A few  lettuces  should  be  taken 
up  with  balls  of  earth,  and  housed  previous  to  severe 
weather  setting  in,  when  it  might  be  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  get  at  them. 

THE  CULTURE  OF. VEGETABLES. 

Having  now  concluded  our  preliminary  remarks  on  the 
formation,  cultivation,  and  management  of  the  kitchen 
garden,  we  shall  proceed  in  this  and  following  papers,  to 
treat  separatelyof  thedifferent  vegetables  usually  cultivated. 

The  Globe  Artichoke.  — Of  this  plant  there  are  two 
varieties  in  cultivation,  the  conical  or  French,  and  the 
Globe;  the  former  having  an  oval  head  with  scales, 
open  and  not  turned  in  at  the  top  as  in  the  latter, 
which  are  turned  in  at  the  top  and  have  the  recep- 
tacle more  succulent  than  the  former.  This  plant  is 
propagated  by  offsets  from  the  root,  in  March  or  April, 
when  they  will  be  from  five  to  ten  inches  high.  In  per- 
forming this  work,  open  the  ground  round  and  about  the 
old  stool,  and  slip  them  off  clean  to  the  root,  leaving 
three  or  more  of  the  strongest  to  the  parent  plant  to  bear 
the  next  summer  crop.  Prepare  the  offsets  for  planting 
by  clearing  away  all  the  under  decayed  or  broken  leaves, 
as  well  as  any  hard  or  ragged  part  at  the  bottom  of  the 
root.  Those  about  to  plant,  should  bear  it  in  mind  that 
this  vegetable  delights  in  a rich  light  soil  of  a good  depth, 
as  well  as  in  an  open  and  exposed  aspect.  The  ground 
should  likewise  be  well  manured,  and  dug  or  trenched. 
Plant  them  with  a dibble  in  rows,  three  feet  and  a 
half  asunder,  and  three  feet  apart  in  each  row.  Water 
them  immediately  after  planting,  and  should  the  weather 
prove  dry,  and  continue  so,  repeat  the  operation  until  such 
time  as  they  have  made  good  root,  when  they  will  be  able 
to  do  without  help.  Hoe  the  ground  over  frequently  during 
the  summer  months,  in  order  to  check  weeds  and  keep  the 
surface  soil  loose  about  the  plants ; this  is  really  all  the 
management  necessary  until  the  season  of  production  is 
over,  with  the  c.xccption  of  giving  them  moisture  in  dry 
weather.  These  roots  will,  as  a rule,  under  fa\-ourable  cir- 
cumstances, produce  middling-sized  heads  the  same  year, 
from  August  to  November,  and  the  following  year  be  in  full 
perfection.  It  not  unfrcqucntly  happens,  that  several  young 
shoots  or  heads  spring  from  the  sides  of  the  chief  or  main 
stem,  but  in  order  to  encourage  the  principal  head  to  attain 
a full  size,  detach  them  from  the  parent  plant  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  applied  to  use,  which  they  may  be  as  soon  as 
they  are  the  size  of  a hen’s  egg.  The  main  or  chief  heads 


are  not  in  perfection  until  the  scales  diverge  considerably, 
but  should  be  gathered  before  the  flower  appears,  cutting 
two  or  three  inches  of  the  stalk  to  each  head.  As"  soon 
as  the  entire  crop  is  gathered  from  the  stem,  cut  it  down 
close  to  the  ground,  in  order  to  give  the  plant  more 
strength  to  enable  it  to  throw  up  superior  new  shoots  next 
summer.  They  will  now  require  their  winter  dressing,  and 
for  this  purpose  it  will  be  necessary  to  first  of  all  cut  away 
all  the  large  leaves,  being  careful  not  to  injure  the  small 
central  ones  or  new  shoots.  Then  dig  the  ground  between 
each  row,  raising  the  soil  gradually,  ridgewise,  over  the 
root  and  close  about  the  plant.  In  frosty  weather  cover 
the  ground  with  from  four  to  six  inches  of  good  rotten 
manure,  taking  care  to  lay  it  close  about  each  plant.  The 
spring  dressing  should  be  given  between  the  months  of 
March  and  April,  according  as  the  weather  proves  favour- 
able, but  previous  to  doing  so,  it  will  be  necessary,  not 
only  to  clear  away  all  litter,  but  to  examine  the  stocks, 
and  select  two  or  three  of  the  best  shoots  for  growing  and 
producing  the  next  summer  crop,  removing  the  rest  by 
pressing  them  off  either  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  which 
we  prefer,  or  with  a knife ; then  dig  the  ground  level, 
loosening  it  well  about  the  crowns  of  the  roots  of  each 
plant.  In  the  course  of  seven  or  eight  years,  even  with 
the  very  best  management,  the  heads  will  degenerate 
or,  in  other  words,  become  smaller  and  less  succulent, 
consequently  it  is  essential  that  a new  plantation  be  made 
about  once  in  six  years.  Those  desirous  of  saving  seed 
must  attend  strictly  to  the  following  advice.  Early  in 
the  summer  select  some  of  the  first  and  largest  heads, 
and  when  the  flowerets  are  about  to  show  symptoms  of 
decay,  turn  the  head  down  in  a pendulous  or  drooping 
manner,  in  order  that  the  calyx  may  throw  off  the  wet. 

yerzisalem  Artichokes. — The  tubers  of  the  root,  which 
are  generally  abundant,  are  the  only  portion  used.  Before 
potatoes  were  known  as  well  as  they  are  now,  they  were 
highly  esteemed,  and  are  yet  considered  a nutritious  food, 
and  when  boiled  and  mashed  with  butter  they  are 
excellent  eating.  The  best  way  to  propagate  this  root 
is  by  using  middling-sized  tubers  and  planting  them 
entire.  We  select  for  this  purpose  moderate-sized  roots, 
those  about  as  big  as  a shilling,  plant  them,  and  when  the 
shoots  show  above  ground  remove  all  but  one,  or  two  at 
the  most,  of  the  strongest.  The  best  time  for  planting 
is  from  the  beginning  of  March  to  the  end  of  April. 
Having  prepared  the  ground  by  digging,  plant  them  with 
a dibble  in  rows  three  feet  asunder,  eighteen  inches 
apart.  They  should  not  be  planted  more  than  four  or 
five  inches  deep,  and  when  you  have  finished  this  portion 
of  the  work,  rake  the  ground  over,  filling  in  the  ground 
regularly  as  you  proceed.  The  only  care  or  culture 
needed,  is  when  the  plants  are  up — and  they  will  be  in 
about  six  weeks  after  planting — to  hoe  the  surface  of  the 
ground  over  for  the  double  purpose  of  destroying  weeds 
and  loosening  the  surface  of  the  soil.  As  soon  as  the 
weeds  have  been  cleared  off  the  ground,  you  may  draw  a 
little  soil  up  to  the  bottoms  of  the  stems.  This,  as  we  have 
already  said,  is  all  the  attention  required  until  the  time  of 
taking  up  the  crop  arrives.  The  tubers  will  be  ripe 
between  the  months  of  October  and  November,  at  which 
time  the  stems  should  be  cut  down,  and  the  produce  dug 
up  as  wanted,  or  the  whole  may  be  removed  from  the  soil 
(and  this  is  the  best  plan),  and  laid  in  sand  under  cover, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  ready  fn  frosty  weather,  when, 
if  left  in  the  ground,  they  could  not  be  got  at  very  easily. 
The  roots  of  this  plant,  if  not  carefully  taken  up,  so  as  not 
to  leave  the  smallest  tuber,  or  portion  thereof,  will  prove 
very  troublesome,  as  the  least  particle,  so  to  speak,  will 
come  up  the  following  season,  and  for  years  to  come, 
pestering  and  disfiguring  the  ground  without  yielding 
sufficient  produce  for  a crop.  Finally,  make  it  a rule  to 
plant,  or  form  a new  plantation  every  year,  making  up  a 
bed  in  a different  spot,  if  possible,  each  time. 
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THE  HOUSEHOLD  MECHANIC.— XV. 

GAS  {continued  from  p.  250). 

The  iron  service-pipes  are  made  in  lengths  of  from  two 
to  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  are  of  wrought-iron  welded 
over  on  a mandrel ; one  end  bears  a socket  and  the  other 
a screw,  the  interior  of  the  socket  being  the  converse  of 
the  screw.  The  sizes  and  pitches  of  these  screws  are  now 
universally  the  same  for  each  given  diameter  of  pipe,  so 
that  any  screw  is  sure  to  fit  into  any  socket.  The  sockets 
are  either  straight,  plain,  or  diminishing,  for  the  purpose 
of  uniting  two  pipes  of  different  diameters.  Where  it  is 
necessary  to  turn  corners,  either  bends  or  elbow  sockets 
are  used,  which  may  be  also  plain  or 
diminishing,  and  when  one  pipe  branches 
out  from  another,  cross  or  tee-sockets  are 
required.  In  connections  of  iron  tubing 
all  that  is  necessary  to  be  done  is  to  smear 
the  screwed  end  of  the  pipe  with  some  thin 
white-lead,  and  then  screw  it  forcibly  into 
the  socket  with  the  gas-tongs,  two  pairs  of 
which  are  used  at  one  time— one  to  hold, 
the  other  to  screw  up.  These  tongs  are 
constructed  with  long 
handles,  and  are  so 
contrived  that  almost 
any  amount  of  grip 
can  be  obtained  with 
them.  Each  different 
size  of  pipe  requires 
two  pairs  of  tongs, 
there  being  only 
.a  slight  adjustment 
possible.  Thejunction 
of  iron  and  composi- 
tion-pipe is  effected 
by  means  of  unions 
of  brass,  which  screw 
into  the  iron  pipes 
and  to  which  the 
composition  pipes  are 
soldered  by 
means  of  a blow- 
pipe. The  junc- 
tions between 
these  latter  pipes 
and  the  bracket 
or  pendant  bur- 
ners are  made 
by  means  of 
small  brass  pipes 
called  nose- 
pieces,  which 
are  bent  into 
various  forms,  as 
required. 

The  horizontal  pipes  should  be  laid  between  the  floor 
and  the  ceiling,  and  the  boards  laid  over  them  should  be 
screwed  down  again  to  make  the  access  to  them,  when 
required,  as  easy  as  possible.  A slight  inclination  towards 
the  main-pipes  is  advisable  to  prevent  the  accumulation 
of  water  formed  from  the  gas  by  condensation  ; and  this 
inclination  allows  any  water  so  formed  to  run  down  to  the 
lowest  part  of  the  service,  where  a syphon  should  be  fixed 
to  receive  it. 

The  best  position  for  this  syphon  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  rising  maiti,  or  upright  pipe,  communicating  from  the 
lower  floors  to  the  ones  above.  The  rising  main  is  often 
fixed  outside  the  house — a plan  which  is  advisable, 
except  when  the  gas-pipes  are  fixed  as  a part  of  the  build- 
ing of  a house,  as  such  a plan  prevents  a great  deal  of 
tness  and  expense,  with  knocking  ceilings  about. 

Fig,  75  shows  the  arrangement.  A is  the  pipe  from  the 
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Fig.  78. 
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meter,  B is  the  rising  main,  C the  syphon,  which  is  a short 
piece  of  the  same  pipe,  in  which  the  water  can  accumulate, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a small  tap  to  let  it  out  when 
the  bobbing  or  jumping  of  the  gas  shows  the  water  to  have 
risen  to  such  a height  as  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the 
gas.  This  will  not  occur  more  than  once  or  twice  a year 
in  ordinary  cases.  Where  a wet  meter  is  used  it  will 
happen  perhaps  a little  oftener,  the  gas  absorbing  mois- 
ture during  its  passage  through  the  water. 

The  methods  of  fastening  up  the  pendants,  or  brackets, 
carrying  the  burners,  must  of  course  be  suggested  by  the 
necessities  of  each  individual  case.  We  can  only  say  that 
brackets  may  be  securely  screwed  to  the  walls  by  means 
of  wooden  plugs  driven  into  the  brickwork  ; 
but  a very  good  plan  is  to  take  out  a com- 
plete brick  and  insert  a piece  of  wood  of 
the  same  size  into  the  hole,  and  plaster  up 
again.  Pendants  must  not  be  fixed  to  the 
joists  if  it  can  be  avoided,  but  to  a small 
cross-beam. 

We  will  now  describe  the  construction  of 
a balanced  pendant  two-light  chandelier, 
and  show  how,  by  keeping  the  water- 
chamber  full,  the  es- 
cape of  gas  is  pre- 
vented, while  the 
chandelier  may  be 
pulled  down  or  up 
with  perfect  ease.  In 
Fig.  76,  A shows  the 
pipe  from  the  floor 
above,  which  usually 
comes  through  a cen- 
tral flower  or  orna- 
ment. This  pipe 
expands  into  the 
chamber  B,  which  has 
a hole  in  the  bottom. 
Accurately  fitted  to 
this  hole  is  the  ball 
C,  which  is  the  top  of, 
and  pierced  by, 
a down  pipe  D. 
The  lower  part 
of  the  ball  is 
ground  to  fit  the 
hole  in  the  cup 
B,  perfectly  air- 
tight ; but  leak- 
age sometimes 
occurs  at  the 
joint,  when  the 
heat  has  dried 
up  the  grease. 
A little  tallow 
smeared  round 

and  worked  in  will  stop  it.  A frame,  1 1,  carrying  two 
pulleys,  H H,  and  a length  of  pipe  down  to  K,  complete 
the  top  and  fixed  part  of  the  chandelier.  The  cup  and 
ball,  B c,  enable  the  arms  of  the  chandelier  to  be  twisted 
round  and  give  considerable  play  and  freedom  of  motion. 
The  lower  part,  or  chandelier  proper,  consists  of  a small 
inner  tube  E,  small  enough  to  slide  up  through  D,  which 
communicates  with  the  burners,  J j,  and  a larger  tube  F, 
into  which  T>  will  slide.  F is  closed  at  the  lower  part 
and  filled  with  water,  which  effectually  prevents  the  gas 
from  escaping. 

The  lower  part  is  exactly  counterpoised  by  the  weights 
G G,  which  hang  over  the  pulleys  H H by  chains.  These 
weights  are  often  made  hollow,  with  lead  or  shot  run  in 
to  make  the  balancing  more  exact.  The  water  in  F will, 
in  time,  become  evaporated,  and  will  need  renewing. 
Evaporation  is  prevented  by  a teaspoonful  of  oil  being 
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poured  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  proper  way  to 
do  this  is  to  push  the  lower  part  up  as  high  as  it  will 
go,  and  then  fill  it  up  to  the  top,  for  if  filled  when  the 
chandelier  is  down  (a  practice,  we  know,  often  adopted) 
the  pushing  up  will  cause  an  overflow,  because  of  the 
displacement  of  the  water  by  the  middle  tube.  We  have 
purposely  exaggerated  the  dimensions  of  the  tubes  for 
greater  distinctness.  Fig.  77  shows  the  joint  of  the  tele- 
scope pendant ; A is  the  down-pipe,  B the  telescope-tube, 
which  slides  through  a brass  gland  C,  packed  either  with 
greased  tow,  or  wflth  cork  or  leather.  If  the  joint  is  too 
loose,  screw  up  D,  and  so  tighten  the  packing  of  the 
gland.  This  joint  is  on  exactly  the  same  principle  as 
the  stuffing-box  of  the  piston-rod  of  a steam-engine. 
Telescope  pendants  often  swing  by  a joint  at  the 
ceiling,  so  that  they  can  be  hooked  up  to  the  roof,  out 
of  the  way. 

A word  here  on  the  subject  of  ventilation  will  not  be 
out  of  place.  To  burn  gas  constantly  in  any  living-room 
without  providing  for  the  escape  of  the  effluvia,  is  to 
ensure  the  breathing  of  a most  hurtful  and  pernicious 
atmosphere,  and  such  a practice  cannot  be  too  strongly 
condemned.  A grating  should  be  concealed  in  the 
central  flower,  and  a pipe,  not  less  than  two  inches  in 
bore,  carried  from  it  to  an  air-brick  in  the  wall,  or 
into  a chimney.  This  pipe  will  convey  away  not  only 
the  air  destroyed  by  the  gas,  but  a current  will  be  created 
which  will  carry  off  all  the  foul  air  produced  by  the 
breathing  of  the  inmates  of  the  room.  The  sun-lights 
fixed  in  the  roofs  of  public  buildings  are  always  provided 
with  large  tubes  leading  through  the  roof,  and  they 
form  an  extremely  important  and  efficient  means  of 
ventilation. 

We  come  now  to  the  burners.  Fig.  78  is  the  com- 
monest form,  the  fish-tail  burner.  It  consists  of  a hollow 
cylinder  or  barrel  screwed  to  fit  the  nozzle  of  the  pipe. 
The  top  of  this  barrel  is  closed  over,  but  has  two  small 
holes  pointing  diagonally  across  each  other  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  two  streams  of  gas  impinge  upon  each 
other,  and  spread  out  in  the  form  of  a fish’s  tail,  whence 
the  name.  Where  the  pressure  of  the  gas  is  high  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  unscrew  the  burner  and  put  a little  loose 
cotton  wool  inside  to  reduce  it,  as  gas  at  a low  pressure 
burns  much  more  economically.  Fish-tail  burners  become 
corroded  in  time,  and  require  pricking  out  with  a ^stout 
pin.  Fig.  79  is  the  flame  of  a batswing  burner,  which  is 
similar  to  the  last,  but  instead  of  a flat  top  pierced  by  two 
holes,  it  is  shaped  into  a dome,  which  has  a thin  slit  cut 
through  the  middle  of  it.  The  gas  issues  through  this  slit 
and  forms  a wide-spreading  flame  as  shown.  It  takes  its 
name  from  its  resemblance  to  the  outstretched  wing  of  a 
bat.  The  packing  recommended  for  the  fish-tail  will 
sometimes  be  found  good  for  this  form,  but  as  it  requires 
the  passage  of  a larger  quantity  of  gas,  the  wool  must  be 
put  in  more  loosely.  Fig.  80  is  a section  of  a patent  argand 
burner,  fitted  with  self-acting  governor.  A is  the  usual 
nose-piece  by  which  the  burner  is  screwed  on.  B is  the 
governor,  by  which  the  amount  of  gas  is  self-regulated, 
and  all  direct  pressure  taken  off",  before  it  reaches  the 
annulus  or  ring.  From  the  governor-chamber  the  gas 
is  conducted  by  the  tubes  C D to  the  annulus  or  ring  E, 
where  it  is  burnt,  the  air  being  supplied  thi'ough  the 
centre  opening  F and  the  air-cone  G.  H is  simply  one 
of  the  chimney-springs,  and  J one  of  the  studs  to  support 
the  globe  or  shade. 

It  has  been  found  very  beneficial  to  pass  the  stream  of 
gas  about  to  be  consumed  through  liquids  containing 
carbon  in  large  quantities,  such  as  naphtha  or  petroleum, 
some  of  the  particles  thereby  being  absorbed  by  the  gas, 
and  retained  a short  time,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  brilliancy  and  purity  of  the  light  is  consequently  con- 
siderably increased,  but,  the  economy  depending  in  a 
great  measure  upon  a chemical  understanding  of  the 


process,  and  some  trouble  being  necessary  in  its  mani- 
pulation, it  is  doubtful  whether  small  consumers  would 
find  it  worth  while  to  adopt  it.  We  should  most  decidedly 
advocate,  however,  the  more  general  adoption  of  regu- 
lators, or,  as  they  are  more  often  called,  “ governors,’' 
by  which  an  even  and  unalterable  pressure,  which  can 
be  adjusted,  is  steadily  maintained,  no  matter  how  few 
or  how  many  burners  are  in  use  at  the  moment.  By 
this  means  all  roaring  and  waste,  when  only  a few  burners 
are  lighted,  are  entirely  prevented  ; and  we  have  been 
assured  by  those  who  have  given  them  an  impartial  trial 
that  the  saving  in  gas  has  been  enough  to  pay  for  their 
cost  in  a few  months.  Some  governors  are  mercurial ; 
these  answer  well,  but  the  mercury  is  rather  liable  to 
form  an  amalgam  with  the  lead  pipes,  and  thus  cause 
dangerous  leaks. 


PRECAUTIONS  AGAINST  COLDS. 

If  a person  getting  wet  through  were  to  try  the  expe- 
riment of  rolling  a blanket  round  himself,  or  of  putting 
on  an  india-rubber  or  any  other  entirely  waterpi'oof  cover- 
ing, in  a quarter  of  an  hour  he  would  find  himself  quite 
warm.  The  wet-sheet  process  of  the  water  cure  is  but  an 
exemplification  of  this  fact.  When  a cold  attacks  any  one, 
it  is  but  that  the  heat  is  carried  too  quickly  away  from 
the  body,  which  becomes  chilled  by  the  rush  of  cold  air 
from  the  outside ; the  moment  a shivering  fit  is  felt,  if  the 
victim  would  undress  and  lie  down  between  blankets — the 
newer  the  better — and  then  take  a few  drops  of  spirits  of 
camphor  on  moist  sugar,  heat  would  be  almost  instantly 
generated  in  the  system,  and  be  prevented  by  the  blankets 
from  escaping ; but  if  the  same  process  had  been  adopted 
with  linen  or  cotton  fabrics,  the  result  would  have  been 
different. 


THE  TOILETTE.— VIII.  . 

THE  HAIR  AND  ITS  MANAGEMENT  {continued  from p.  242). 
We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  how 
best  to  keep  hair  in  a good  and  healthy  condition. 
There  are  one  of  two  special  considerations  that  must  be 
attended  to,  to  this  end.  In  the  first  place  it  is  as 
necessary  to  observe  cleanliness  in  regard  to  the  hair  as 
much  as  in  the  case  of  the  skin.  The  scalp  itself  should  be 
kept  properly  freed  from  all  dust,  scaliness,  discoloration 
from  dirt,  and  so  on.  But  we  shall  remark  on  this  point 
specially  under  the  head  of  washing.  Secondly,  in 
making  the  toilette  (and  this  applies  with  special  force  to 
the  case  of  ladies)  care  should  be  taken  to  arrange  the 
hair  in  the  direction  in  which  it  naturally  grows.  It  is 
very  much  the  fashion  now-a-days  to  turn  and  twist  the 
hair  about  in  the  most  diverse  ways.  The  front  hair  will 
be  turned  backward  and  upward  over  the  scalp,  and  the 
hair  at  the  back  of  the  head  brought  upwards  on  the 
stretch  on  to  the  scalp  at  the  top  of  the  head,  and  so  on. 
Now  if  the  hair  is  at  all  put  upon  the  stretch,  there  is  a 
strain  upon  the  roots  which  acts  very  injuriously  upon  the 
vigorous  growth  of  the  hair,  and  if  there  be  any  tendency 
to  loss  of  hair  it  will  be  all  the  more  likely  to  develop 
itself.  As  far  as  possible  therefore,  those  who  wish  to  do 
the  utmost  to  prevent  damage  to  their  hair  must  avoid 
any  prevalent  fashion  of  putting  it  upon  the  stretch  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  that  which  it  naturally  assumes. 
Thirdly,  it  is  very  nccessary/that  no  tight  bands  be 
permitted  to  press  upon  the  scalp,  or  to  rub  constantly 
over  the  hair,  for  these  not  unfrequcntly  lead  to  baldness  of 
the  part  pressed.  Fourthly,  only  the  most  ordinary  and 
simple  applications  should  be  used  to  the  hair  and  scalp. 
In  the  first  place  stimulating  washes  and  the  like  should 
not  be  used  to  healthy  heads,  but  to  those  which  are 
diseased  or  defective  in  their  power  of  forming  hair. 
Then  pomades  and  the  like  should  be  fresh  and  free  from 
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aU  rancidity.  Fifthly,  dyes  should,  when  used  at  all,  be  se- 
lected with  much  caution,  some  being  very  injurious  to  the 
texture  of  the  hair.  Sixthly,  there  should  be  a systematic 
manner  of  dealing  with  the  hair  in  reference,  to  cutting, 
washing,  and  such-like  things.  What  we  mean  is,  that  no 
change  in  the  manner  of  treating  the  hair  should  be  made 
suddenly,  or  at  irregular  intervals.  It  should  not  be  washed 
now  with  hot,  now  with  cold  water,  now  without,  now  with 
soap ; cut  very  short  at  one  time  after  a long  interval  and 
then  snipped  at  other  times  at  short  intervals ; but  our 
behaviour  towards  it  should  be  uniform  and  constant.  In 
that  way  we  get  an  even  and  constant  growth,  so  to  speak. 
Fifthly,  all  excesses  should  be  avoided  as  regards  the  actual 
growth  of  the  hair.  There  are  some  mothers  who  fondly 
delight  in  the  ample  and  golden  locks  that  adorn  the 
shoulders  and  backs  of  their  little  ones,  and  very  naturally 
so  ; but  we  are  quite  sure  that  in  some  of  these  fair- 
haired children  the  after  results  are  bad  ; the  powers  of 
the  scalp  are  taxed  in  childhood  and  young  life  to  pro- 
duce a luxuriant  crop,  only  to  be  exhausted  the  more 
speedily  as  years  pass  on.  Certainly  it  is  safer  to  keep 
the  hair  in  the  young  of  moderate  length  ; it  is  not  only 
more  cleanly  in  every  sense,  but  more  conducive  to  a 
strong  growth  of  hair.  Lastly,  the  scalp  should  be  kept 
moderately  cool.  Some  ladies  bedizen  themselves  with 
an  enormous  amount  of  head-gear  that  makes  their  head 
hot,  deranges  the  local  circulation,  and  leads  to  debility 
in  the  hair-forming  apparatus.  In  the  case  of  boys  it  is 
by  no  means  injurious  to  the  hair  to  let  them  be  a good 
deal  with  the  head  uncovered;  of  course  in  cold,  damp 
weather  this  cannot  be  permitted,  but  in  fair  and  mild 
weather  a good  blow  in  the  wind,  especially  if  exercise  is 
being  taken,  is  rather  good  than  otherwise  ; on  the  same 
principle  it  is  bad  to  wrap  up  the  head  in  hot  night-caps 
and  wrappers  at  night,  better  by  far  sleep  with  the  head 
cool  and  uncovered. 

Washing. — This  is  an  operation  that  is  most  beneficial. 
At  least  it  should  be  practised  once  a week  by  adults  and 
the  young.  In  the  case  of  babies  it  may  be  done  every 
morning  before  they  go  into  their  bath.  But  there  are 
one  or  two  things  necessary  to  be  observed.  No  strong 
soap  should  be  used,  but  a veiy  mild  one.  We  have 
already  spoken  highly  of  two  or  three  kinds  which  are 
to  be  recommended.  The  scalp  should  be  fairly  rubbed 
with  the  points  of  the  fingers,  when  the  head  is  in  a lather. 
If  soap  is  objected  to,  white  of  egg  may  supply  its  place. 
Tepid  water  should  be  used,  with  a douche  of  cold  water 
to  finish  off  with,  for  this  gives  tone  to  the  scalp.  The 
hair  should  then  be  very  well  dried,  the  scalp  slightly 
greased  with  pomade,  the  finger  being  used  to  apply  it  in 
partings  made  here  and  there  over  the  scalp,  and  then  a 
brushing  will  apply  as  much  grease  to  the  hair  itself  as 
will  prevent  any  too  much  evaporation  through  the  hair. 
The  use  of  the  grease  after  washing  is  a preventive  to  too 
much  evaporation.  Those  who  are  afraid  of  catching  cold 
will  find  that  the  use  of  some  pomade  in  the  way  just 
indicated  will  save  them  from  the  evil  they  fear.  The  truth 
is,  that  in  many  cases  after  the  natural  fatty  matter  is 
removed  from  the  scalp  and  hair  by  the  soap  used,  there 
is  so  much  chilling  of  the  head  from  the  evaporation,  that 
cold  results  ; but  the  use  of  grease  defeats  this  occur- 
rence. There  is  no  objection  to  the  addition  of  a little  Eau 
de  Cologne  to  the  water  with  which  the  head  is  washed ; 
we  do  not  approve,  as  a rule,  of  the  use  of  any  spirituous 
liquid,  for  the  simple  reason,  that  its  evaporation  takes 
place  very  rapidly  and  may  chill  the  scalp.  There  are 
some  persons  who  like  sponging  the  head  with  cold  water, 
or  who  allow  their  shower  bath  to  fall  upon  their  head. 
Others  prefer  a tepid  douche  over  the  head.  There  can 
be  no  objection  to  these  practices  if  they  are  habitual,  if  a 
glow  is  felt  in  the  scalp  after  their  use,  or  if  they  are  not 
followed  by  the  occurrence  of  any  headache  or  the  like. 

Brushing. — Different  opinions  are  often  given  upon  this 


matter.  Some  advise  very  hard  brushes,  others  soft,  some 
“ electrical  ” brushes,  others  those  that  are  “ magnetic,” 
and  so  on.  Now  what  is  the  object  of  brushing?  In  the 
first  place,  to  remove  the  dust  or  dirt  that  gets  en- 
tangled in  the  hair,  and  secondly  to  stimulate  the 
circulation  of  the  head  to  a moderate  degree,  so  as  to 
keep  the  hair  follicles  up  to  their  work.  Now,  for  the 
mere  freeing  of  the  hair  from  dust,  and  this  applies  par- 
ticularly to  the  case  of  ladies,  a soft  brush  is  as  good  as 
a hard  one  ; but  as  regards  the  gentle  stimulation  of  the 
scalp,  the  brush  should  be  as  stiff  as  can  be  used  with 
comfort  to  the  possessor.  The  scalp  should  never  be  so 
vigorously  brushed  as  to  make  it  tender  or  painful.  There 
are  many  who  cause  pain  by  the  way  in  which  they  brush 
the  scalp,  and  they  think  they  stir  up  the  hair  bulbs  to 
increased  vigour  ; but  they  do  the  reverse,  they  really 
irritate.  The  scalp  after  brushing  should  be  gently 
stimulated,  nothing  more  than  this.  Hence  each  man  or 
woman  must  use  that  kind  of  brush  as  regards  stiffness 
or  softness,  and  that  amount  of  brushing  which  makes 
the  head  feel  “glowing;”  but  decidedly  not  painful,  or 
hot  and  tender.  We  do  not  give  our  reason  in  any  detail 
for  proving  that  what  we  say  is  true,  but  we  speak  em- 
phatically and  dogmatically  from  extensive  experience, 
and  our  readers  will  do  well  to  follow  the  course  we  lay 
down  for  them.  Electric  and  magnetic  brushes  are  very 
well  in  their  way,  but  they  have  no  particular  virtue  in 
them  for  healthy  heads  of  hair. 

Cutting. — A few  words  will  suffice  for  our  notice  of 
this.  If  cutting  is  to  be  of  real  use,  it  should  be  had 
recourse  to  at  regular  intervals ; we  think  it  much  better 
that  a small  amount  should  be  removed  at  short  intervals, 
than  a good  deal  at  one  sitting  after  a long  period  of 
waiting.  It  would  certainly  be  best  that  everyone  should, 
to  use  a barber’s  expression,  “have  the  ends  trimmed” 
every  fortnight  if  this  were  possible,  at  least  once  a month. 
If,  in  the  case  of  ladies,  the  hair  shows  a disposition  to 
split,  the  cutting  of  a tiny  portion  off  the  hair  every  fort- 
night or  so  is  really  beneficial.  Some  hairdressers  dilate 
eloquently  upon  the  advantages  of  singeing  the  hair ; they 
say  that  this  operation  seals  up  the  ends  of  the  hair,  and 
prevents  the  escape  of  the  nutrient  juices ; which  is  so 
much  nonsense,  because  the  hair  is  not  a tube,  nor  does 
it,  when  cut  across,  let  out  any  of  its  juices. 

Curling  is  not  a procedure  which  we  can  commend. 
It,  perhaps,  does  not  have  very  much  influence,  when  done 
moderately,  in  checking  or  damaging  the  growth  of  the 
hair,  but  if  frequently  and  extensively  practised,  it  no 
doubt  would  do  so.  At  the  same  time,  it  does  alter  the 
texture  of  the  hair  somewhat  at  the  part  which  comes 
into  contact  with  the  iron.  But,  happily,  curling  is  not  a 
thing  much  in  fashion  at  present. 

Pomades. — We  must  confess  that  we  have  never  been 
able  to  understand  the  reason  why  some  hairdressers 
decry  the  use  of  pomades.  Nature  herself  has  provided 
two  little  pomade-makers,  or  fatty  glands,  that  open  into 
the  hair  follicle,  one  on  each  side  of  the  hair,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  greasing  the  hair  and  the  scalp.  This 
teaches  us  that  a certain  amount  of  fatty  matter  is  neces- 
sary and  beneficial  to  the  proper  growth  of  the  hair.  Let 
us  add  that  pomades  are  to  be  used  in  those  cases  where 
the  natural  fatty  secretion  of  the  scalp  is  deficient — where 
the  head  is  dry  and  tending  to  be  scurfy.  Some  persons 
do  not  require  them.  When  pomades  arc  used,  there  are 
three  things  to  be  observed.  The  head  must  be  vzashcd 
frequently,  or,  at  least,  once  a week,  to  remove  the  old 
greasy  material  which  must  be  present ; the  pomade  must 
be  applied  to  the  scalp  in  different  places — in  various 
partings — and  brushed  out  into  the  hair  ; and,  thirdly,  the 
pomades  must  never  be  used  if  they  are  in  the  least  degree 
rancid,  or  approaching  thereto.  Pomades  are  infinitely 
to  be  preferred  to  spirituous  lotions  and  washes,  and  they 
are  needed  in  our  variable  climate. 
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A few  words  as  to  the  preparation  of  pomades.  Cooley, 
who  is  a great  authority  in  this  matter,  says,  that  in  the 
preparation  of  pomades  one  of  the  first  objects  is  to 
obtain  the  fatty  basis  in  as  fresh  and  pure  a state  as 
possible.  Lard,  beef  or  mutton  suet,  either  singly  or 
together,  are  generally  used.  The  fat,  carefully  selected 
and  freed  from  skin  and  other  foreign  matter,  is  pounded 
in  a mortar  until  all  the  membranes  are  completely  torn 
asunder.  It  is  next  placed  in  a covered  porcelain  or 
polished  metal  pan,  and  submitted  to  the  heat  of  a water 
bath,  which  is  continued  till  its  fatty  portion  has  liquefied, 
and  the  other  matters  have  subsided  and  separated.  The 
liquid  fat  is  then  carefully  skimmed,  and  at  once  passed 
through  a clean  filter.  In  this  state  it  can  be  perfumed 
at  will ; after  which,  when  it  is  intended  that  the  pomade 
shall  be  opaque  and  white,  it  is  kept  stirred  or  beaten  with 
a glass  or  wooden  knife  until  it  concretes  ; but  when  it  is 
desired  to  be  transparent  and  crystalline,  it  is  allowed  to 
cool  very  slowly,  and  without  being  disturbed.  To  prevent 
rancidity,  a little  benzoic  acid  or  gum  benjamin  is  added 
when  in  the  liquid  state.  Sometimes  a little  bees’- wax,  or 
white  wax,  is  melted  with  the  fat  to  give  it  greater  solidity. 
We  will  give  the  recipes  for  several  kinds  of  pomatums 
and  oils  which  housewives  can  manufacture  for  them- 
selves. 

Ordinary  Scented  PoniaUini. 

The  pomatum  prepared  in  the  way 

above  described  ...  ...  ...  i pound. 

Melt  with  a gentle  heat,  and  add 

essence  of  lemon 2 teaspoonfuls 

Stir  till  it  solidifies. 

Castor-Oil  Pomade. 

Castor-oil  ...  ...  ...  ...  i pound. 

White  wax  ...  ...  ...  ...  4 ounces. 

Melt  these  together,  and  when  cooling  add  any  scent — 
bergamot  or  oil  of  lavender— with  a few  drops  of  oil  of 
ambergris. 

Crystallised  Poinade. 

Olive  oil  ...  ...  ...  ...  I pound. 

Spermaceti  ...  ...  ...  ...  3 ounces. 

Melt  together,  and  then  add  to  it  essence  of  bergamot 
60  drops,  and  30  drops  of  each  of  the  oils  of  verbena, 
lavender,  and  rosemary.  Pour  it  into  a rather  wide- 
mouthed glass  bottle,  and  leave  the  whole  perfectly  quiet, 
to  cool  undisturbed. 


Marrow  Pomade. 

Prepared  beef  marrow  ...  ...  i pound. 

Beef  suet  ...  ...  ...  ...  J pound. 

Palm  oil  i ounce. 

Melt  together,  and  add  scent. 

^‘‘Macassar”  Poi7iade. 

Castor  oil  5 ounces. 

White  wax  ...  ...  ...  ...  i ounce. 

Alkanet  root  ..  ...  ...  ...  30  grains. 

To  be  heated  together  and  mixed ; then  strain  and  add 
oil  of  origanum  and  oil  of  rosemary,  of  each  60  drops, 
oil  of  nutmeg  30  droids,  otto  of  roses  10  drops. 


East  India  Pomade. 

Suet  ...  ...  ...  ...  3 pounds. 

Lard  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 pounds. 

Bces’-wax  ^ pound. 

Palm  oil  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 ounces. 

Powdered  gum  benzoin  . ...  3 ounces. 

Musk  rubbed  up  with  a little  sugar...  20  grains. 

Heat  up  the  whole  by  means  of  a water  bath  for  two 
hours,  pour  off  the  clear  liquid,  and  add  to  it 

Essence  of  lemon  ...  ...  ...  | ounce. 

Oil  of  lavender  ^ ounce. 

Oil  of  cloves,  cassia,  verbena,  of  each  30  drops. 

A great  favourite. 


Macassar  Oil. 

Oil  of  almonds,  coloured  by  alkanet  root  i pint. 

Oil  of  rosemary  and  origanum,  of  each  60  drops. 

Oil  of  nutmeg  and  otto  of  roses,  of  each  1 5 drops. 

Neroli  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  6 drops. 

Essence  of  Musk  3 drops. 

Mix. 

Ma7'row  Oil. 

Take  clarified  beef  marrow  one  part,  oil  of  almonds 
three  parts.  Melt  together,  and  strain  through  muslin, 
and  then  scent  in  any  way  desired.  This  may  also  be 
coloured  with  alkanet  root  or  palm  oil. 


OCCUPATIONS  ACCESSIBLE  TO 
WOMEN.— V. 

HIGH-CLASS  TUITION. 

In  Our  last  paper  we  considered  the  question  of  ele- 
mentary teaching  with  a view  to  assisting  governesses, 
and  those  teachers  without  a certificate,  as  well  as 
parents  superintending  the  education  of  their  daughters 
to  a just  view  of  the  importance  of  obtaining  one,  and 
the  most  simple  method  of  doing  so.  A few  words  of 
warning  on  the  question  of  health  are  very  needful.  Mr. 
Sandford,  one  of  H.M.  Inspectors  of  Schools,  in  his  last 
year’s  report,  which  appeared  in  the  Educational  Blue  Book, 
adverts  to  the  subject,  and  says  of  pupil  teachers  : “ These 
young  people  have  the  double  task  of  both  learning  and 
teaching  imposed  upon  them  ; and  upon  those  who  study 
hard  the  strain  is  sometimes  more  than  they  can  bear. 
Breakdowns  in  health  are  very  far  from  being  uncommon, 
whilst  a delicate,  over-worked  look  is  frequent,  especially 
among  female  pupil  teachers.”  He  adds  : “ It  would  be 
well  if  the  age  of  admission  to  the  office  could  be  raised, 
so  that  pupil  teachers  might  be  more  thoroughly  grounded 
before  they  enter  upon  their  duties.”  The  age  for 
apprenticeship  is  thirteen;  but  although  this  early  age 
is  sanctioned  by  the  Code,  it  does  not  positively  require 
it,  but  is  satisfied  with  an  apprenticeship  of  two  years 
only,  provided  that  at  the  end  of  this  reduced  term  of 
service  the  candidate  has  completed  her  eighteenth  year. 
It  is  most  desirable  that  advantage  should  be  more  fre- 
quently taken  of  this  permission  given  by  the  Code,  for 
it  seems  all  but  impossible  for  an  ordinary  child  of  thirteen 
to  get  through  all  the  work  contemplated  in  the  Code, 
and  the  additional  subject  of  religious  knowledge  besides, 
of  which  it  takes  no  cognisance.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
or  sixteen  a girl  would  enter  on  the  work  of  teaching 
with  a stronger  physical  frame,  and  a mind  better  stored 
with  knowledge.  The  amount  of  extra  study  necessitated 
by  the  new  Code  is  very  severe,  and  over-work  in  youth 
will  certainly  be  visited  with  evil  results  during  the  whole 
course  of  a professional  career.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
the  root  of  the  mischief  lies  in  the  class  of  girls  chosen 
for  pupil  teachers,  and  in  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  work 
of  a pupil  teacher  presents  no  greater  difficulties  to  girls 
of  the  lower  class  than  the  training  required  for  domestic 
service.  We  have  only  to  consider  the  position  of  a 
labouring  man’s  daughter  who  becomes  a pupil  teacher 
to  see  that  she  has  evc7y thing  lo  learn  by  hard  study  from 
books.  She  is  educated — not  cultivated — and  the  work  of 
learning  thoroughly,  and  teaching  well,  must  be  essentially 
foreign  to  her  ordinary  home-life.  In  consequence,  it  is 
those  who  have  the  least  muscle  and  the  most  brain  who 
take  to  it,  and  very  generally  find  the  struggle  too  great 
for  their  strength.  This  is  a great  reason  in  favour  of 
the  present  movement  for  bringing-up  girls  of  a good 
station  in  life  to  adopt  teaching  as  a profession,  which 
will  be  both  lucrative  and  important.  “ The  children 
of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,”  says  a recent  writer 
on  this  subject,  “ have  their  taste,  intelligence,  and  per- 
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ceptive  faculties  stimulated  from  their  infancy,  and  they 
acquire  information  quite  unconsciously  from  books, 
pictures,  and  the  ordinary  conversation  of  those  around 
them  ; so  that  a girl  of  thirteen,  unless  exceptionally 
backward,  finds  it  a slight  task  to  learn  whole  pages  by 
heart,  has  a fair  knowledge  of  history  and  geography, 
besides  writing  and  spelling  with  ease.  She  only  requires 
two  or  three  years  of  special  training  to  become  a clever 
teacher  for  children  below  her  in  rank.” 

A good  student  is  not  necessarily  a good  teacher,  and 
but  few  people  grasp  the  difference  between  training  and 
teaching.  Many  women  of  any  education  can  teach  one 
or  two  children  to  read  and  write  ; but  how  few,  without 
special  training,  can  keep  a school  of  five  or  six  classes 
steadily  at  work  without  disorder  and  confusion.  To  do 
this  needs  a knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  organisa- 
tion and  discipline  ; and  this  knowledge  is  to  be  had 
nowhere  in  England  but  in  the  Government  schools  for 
elementary  teachers.  Whatever  is  learned  in  them  is 
learned  with  a view  to  teaching  it  again,  and  the  best 
method  of  so  teaching  it.  The  critical  faculty — power 
to  grasp  the  gist  of  a paragraph,  the  scope  of  a question, 
the  point  of  a lesson — is  cultivated  by  constant  discussion 
of  books,  methods,  oral  lessons,  and  whatever  is  likely  to 
bear  on  a teacher’s  work.  Methods  of  government,  how 
to  secure  order,  regularity,  and  obedience ; moral  influence 
and  training  ; the  distribution  of  time  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a school,  subjects  of  instruction,  &c.,  are  studies 
carried  on  so  far  successfully  in  these  Government  col- 
leges, that  mistresses  go  out  from  them  capable  of  working 
a school  of  from  100  to  200  undisciplined  children  with 
perfect  ease.  It  is  therefore  highly  recommended  that  all 
who  propose  to  themselves  this  career  should  enter  a train- 
ing college  and  pass  the  prescribed  two  years’  training. 
Persons  passing  the  admission  examination  to  train- 
ing colleges  are  called  “ Queen’s  scholars,”  and  are 
charged  at  Bishop  Otter’s  Memorial  College  ;^20  per 
annum  for  each  year’s  residence.  The  sum  at  other  col- 
leges varies  from  a free  admission  to  ;i^io  entrance  fee. 
Persons  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  are  admitted  to 
some  colleges  as  private  students  without  passing  the 
admission  examination,  and  are  eligible  for  the  certificate 
examination  after  a residence  of  one  year.  The  charge 
for  private  students  is  ^35  per  annum  at  the  Otter 
College.  The  list  of  Training  Schools  recognised  by 
Government  are  : — 

Normal  Schools  for  Mistresses  only. 

Bishop  Otter’s  Memorial  College,  Chichester. 

Bishop’s  Stortford — Rochester  Diocesan. 

Brighton — Chichester  Diocesan. 

Bristol — Gloucester  and  Oxford  Diocesan. 

Derby— Lichfield  Diocesan. 

Durham  Diocesan. 

Edinburgh — Lochrin  House.  Scottish  Episcopal. 
London,  Gray’s  Inn  Road— Home  and  Col.  School  Soc.’s. 
Lincoln  Diocesan. 

Norwich  Diocesan. 

Ripon — York  and  Ripon  Diocesan. 

Salisbury  Diocesan. 

Southlands — Battersea  Wesleyan. 

Stockwell — British  and  Foreign  School  Society’s,  and 
also  at  Swansea  and  Darlington. 

Truro — Exeter  Diocesan. 

Warrington — Chester  Diocesan. 

Whitelands — National  Society’s. 

Training  Schools  for  both  Masters  and  Mistresses. 
Cheltenham— Church  of  England. 

Edinburgh — Castle  Hill  Terrace.  Church  of  Scotland. 
Edinburgh — Moray  House.  Free  Church. 

Glasgow — Dundas  Vale.  Church  of  Scotland. 

Glasgow — Free  Church  Normal  School. 

Homerton — Congregational. 


The  Otter  Memorial  College  is  especially  intended  for 
gentlewomen  of  some  cultivation.  It  has  been  recently 
enlarged,  and  now  accommodates  forty  students. 

Diplomas  are  granted  by  the  “ College  of  Preceptors,” 
42,  Queen  Square,  W.C.,  to  teachers.  They  are  of 
different  grades,  and,  like  all  such  certificates,  have  a 
commercial  value.  The  first-class  certificate,  awarded  at 
the  half-yearly  pupils’  examinations  of  this  body,  is  ac- 
knowledged by  various  public  bodies  as  a guarantee  of 
good  general  education,  and  would  be  of  value  to  a girl 
wishing  for  a situation  as  junior  or  assistant  mistress. 
The  chief  purpose  of  this  society  is  the  advancement  of 
education  among  the  middle  classes,  and  its  diplomas  for 
teachers  (the  requirements  for  which  are  special  and  con- 
siderable, and  guarantee  some  experience  in  educational 
methods)  form  a link  between  those  of  the  University 
and  of  the  Government  Training  Colleges.  In  one 
respect  they  have  an  advantage  for  teachers  over  the 
University  examinations,  as  they  take  particular  notice 
of  “ practical  ability  in  teaching,”  or  that  capability 
for  imparting  knowledge  which  is  too  often  considered 
synonymous  with  its  possession.  The  regulations  of  the 
College  of  Preceptors  require  that  candidates  for  its 
diplomas  should  have  been  either  actually  engaged  in 
teaching  for  not  less  than  one  year,  or  have  passed 
through  the  course  of  the  training  class  especially  estab- 
lished by  the  College  for  Teachers. 

The  highest  certificates  attainable  by  women  are  the 
degree-certificates  of  Girton  College,  Cambridge.  They 
are  held  on  the  same  conditions  as  those  which  qualify 
for  degrees  in  the  U niversity  of  Cambridge,  and  are  really, 
though  not  formally,  equivalent  to  a University  degree, 
the  examinations  being  held  in  the  same  papers.  These 
certificates,  like  University  degrees,  are  conferred  only  ort 
resident  students  who  have  gone  through  a regular  course 
of  education.  The  candidates  for  admission  must,  except 
in  special  cases,  be  not  less  than  eighteen,  and  must  pass, 
an  entrance  examination.  The  college  course  extends 
over  three  years,  half  of  each  year  being  spent  at  the 
college  ; the  fees,  amounting  to  100  guineas  a year,  are 
inclusive,  covering  board,  lodging,  and  instruction.  Some 
assistance  toward  meeting  the  expense  is  given  in  the 
form  of  scholarships. 

The  University  of  London  holds  two  examinations : — • 
I.  The  General  Examination  once  a year,  commencing- 
the  first  Monday  in  May.  Fee  fi.  Candidates  over- 
seventeen  years  of  age  are  admitted.  II.  Special  Ex- 
aminations for  higher  proficiency,  to  which  success- 
ful candidates  at  the  first  examination  are  eligible  for 
examination.  It  is  also  held  annually,  in  May,  and 
grants  a special  certificate.  The  regulations  for  these 
examinations  may  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar,  Uni- 
versity of  London,  W. 

Instruction  in  most  of  the  subjects  of  these  examina- 
tions may  be  obtained  at  University  College,  Gow'er 
Street,  London,  at  which  classes  are  held  with  a view  of 
placing  within  the  reach  of  ladies  a course  of  higher 
instruction,  similar  to  that  offered  to  students  of  the 
college. 

The  University  of  Cambridge  Higher  Local  Examina- 
tions take  place  in  June,  and  are  open  to  both  sexes  over 
eighteen,  at  a fee  of  fyz.  They  have  a smaller  group  of 
advanced  subjects  than  the  University  of  London,  and 
they  aim  at  thorough,  rather  than  advanced  knowledge. 
Information  may  be  had  from  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Browne,  St. 
Catherine’s  College,  Cambridge. 

Courses  of  lectures,  arranged  with  reference  to  these 
examinations,  are  held  at  Cambridge  ; and  Newnham 
Hall  has  lately  been  erected  with  a view  to  accommo- 
dating students.  It  holds  twenty-seven  ladies,  and  has 
been  full  from  the  commencement.  The  charge  for  board 
for  women  preparing  to  be  teachers  is  ^15  per  term;  to 
all  others  £,20. 
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HOUSEHOLD  AMUSEMENTS.— VIII. 

THE  CAME  OF  WHIST  (continued  from  f.  263). 

We  have  at  present  described  the  mere  routine  of  whist — 
ihe  apportionment  of  the  cards,  the  order  in  which  they  are 
])laycd,  and  the  ultimate  object  of  the  game,  namely,  to 
5Core  a certain  number  of  points  before  your  opponents. 
This  object,  it  will  have  been  seen  by  those  who  have 
followed  us  attentively,  may  be  gained  either  by  chance  or 
by  skill,  or  by  both  combined.  It  may  be  gained  by  chance, 
when  an  extraordinary  number  of  good  cards  fall  to  one 
player,  or  to  one  side,  in  the  course  of  a deal,  so  that  if 
the  partners  on  that  side  know  anything  at  all  of  the 
game,  they  must  win,  be  their  opponents  as  skilful  as  they 
jnay.  For  instance,  we  have  twice,  in  actual  play,  seen 
all  the  honours  and  the  two  next  best  cards  fall  to  a 
single  player,  enabling  him,  apart  from  any  help  by  his 
partner,  or  from  any  assistance  derived  from  his  seven 
other  cards,  to  secure  six  tricks  to  a certainty,  and  to 
count  four  towards  game  by  honours  after  tricks  were 
reckoned,  but  such  an  incident  is  rare.  On  the  whole, 
the  cards  fall  to  each  side  with  tolerable  equality,  and 
skill  as  a rule  gets  the  best  of  the  game. 

Skill  at  whist  may  be  reduced  to  two  primary  principles 
—judgment,  when  to  play  out  and  when  to  keep  in  such 
cards  as  you  may  have  in  your  hand,  and  memory,  of 
what  cards  have  already  been  played,  and  by  whom ; 
more  or  less  of  the  latter  quality  being  indispensable  for 
tlie  direction  of  the  former.  Other  faculties,  such  as 
cpiick  observation,  and  the  power  to  draw  from  what  is 
played  a correct  inference  as  to  the  object  and  the 
resources  of  the  player,  have  also  an  important  part  to 
perform  ; making  whist,  to  those  who  study  it  for  its  own 
sake,  a highly  ii>tcllectual  exercise,  and  profitable  in  its 
place,  as  a means  of  drawing  out  and  cjuickening  the 
mental  powers. 

As  regards  the  inferences  to  be  drawn,  there  are  certain 
rules,  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  the  knowledge  of  which 
will  greatly  assist  the  most  inexperienced.  As  to  judgment 
and  memory,  a player  must  learn  to  cultivate  his  own 
natural  gifts  by  practice.  Some  persons  have  been  known 
to  recollect,  at  any  part  of  a hand,  every  card  that  was 
played,  and  who  played  it ; and  to  be  able  to  tell  by 
inference,  befora,the  last  trick  is  played,  who  holds  each  of 
the  remaining  cards.  But  we  do  not  recommend  anyone 
to  attempt  to  perform  such  feats  of  intellectual  gymnastics. 
Wiiist,  we  hold,  like  all  other  games,  should  be  kept  in  its 
proper  place  as  a recreation,  and  not  made  to  absorb  an 
amount  of  time  and  study  which  is  better  devoted  to  other- 
purposes. 

We  will  now  give  a few  instructions  as  to  playing  out 
the  cards  in  a hand,  according  to  the  learner’s  position  at 
the  table. 

First  Player. — The  first  player,  at  the  commencei-nent 
of  the  hand,  having  what  is  called  the  “ original  lead,” 
should  lead  a card  from  his  strongest  suit  ; namely,  that 
in  which  he  finds  the  most  or  the  highest  cards.  If  he 
has  a sequence  of  high  cards  ; that  is,  a succession  of  ace, 
king,  queen,  &c.,  he  should  lead  from  it,  beginning  with 
the  highest.  If  he  holds  several  small  ones  h.c  should 
begin  with  the  lowest.  If  he  has  ace,  and  four  or  more 
small  cards  of  a suit,  he  should  play  the  ace,  for  that  will 
probably  make  the  trick  ; but  if  he  reserves  it,  the  suit 
may  be  trumped  in  the  second  i-ound,  and  his  ace  will  be 
m.dcss.  The  lead  of  the  first  player  is  understood  to  be 
an  indication  to  his  partner  as  to  where  his  strength  lies  ; 
aiul  his  partner,  if  an  experienced  player,  will  consequently 
u I urn  the  lead  ; that  is,  play  a card  of  the  same  suit  when 
he  gets  the  0])portunity.  The  same  rule  holds  good  as  to 
Ituds  later  in  the  game  ; always  lead  to  your  partner’s 
iumd  when  ) Our  own  strength  is  doubtful  or  exhausted.  Do 
not  return  t!.e  leads  of  your  opponents,  and  do  not  change 
tlej  suit  with  \v'hich  you  or  your  partner  commenced  until 


compelled  to  do  so.  If  you  have  ace  and  queen  in  your 
hand,  do  not  lead  from  that  suit  if  you  can  avoid  it.  The 
reason  is  that,  in  the  course  of  the  play,  you  may  be  able 
to  take  a trick  with  the  queen,  and  afterwards  play  the 
ace,  or  to  capture  the  opponents’  king  with  your  ace,  and 
then  play  the  queen  ; but  if  you  have  ace,  queen,  knave, 
you  may  lead  the  ace  and  afterwards  the  queen.  If  your 
opponents  have  trumped  your  strong  suit  or  your  partner’s, 
lead  trumps,  if  you  have  four  or  more.  Do  not  lead  the 
last  card  left  of  a suit  until  all  the  trumps  are  played. 

Second  Player. — The  second  plays  his  lowest  card  of 
the  suit  led,  unless  he  possesses  strength  which  it  is  desirable 
to  utilise  at  once.  Thus,  if  he  hold  king  and  queen,  or 
ace  and  queen,  he  should  play  the  queen  ; but  if  he  pos- 
sesses one  only  of  those  cards,  he  should  retain  it  and  leave 
the  chance  of  taking  the  trick  to  his  partner.  If  he  hold 
a sequence  of  two  or  more  winning  cards  in  the  suit  led, 
he  should  play  the  lowest.  This  is  of  consequence,  as  his 
partner  will  thereby  be  able  to  infer  that  he  possesses  a 
higher,  and  play  accordingly ; whereas,  if  the  second 
played  his  highest,  there  would  be  no  clue  as  to  where  the 
next  highest  might  be.  To  make  this  the  more  clear,  we 
will  suppose  A,  the  eldest  hand,  to  have  played  a low 
diamond  ; B,  second  player,  having  king  and  queen,  plays 
the  queen.  C may  have  the  ace,  and  if  he  plays  it  on  the 
queen,  he  still  leaves  B in  possession  of  the  winning  card 
for  the  next  round  of  that  suit.  But  D may  have  the  ace, 
and  in  that  case  he  withholds  it,  as  his  partner  will  already 
have  won  the  trick  with  the  queen.  In  any  case  D sees 
that  the  king  cannot  be  in  the  hand  of  C,  or  he  would 
have  played  it  ; and  hence  he  infers  positively  that  it 
must  be  with  his  partner  B,  or  he  would  not  have  played  out 
his  queen  so  early.  Considerations  like  these  are  impor- 
tant, making  all  the  difference  between  skill  in  the  game 
and  the  want  of  it.  If  you  cannot  follow  the  suit  led, 
throw  out  one  of  your  worst  cards  in  another  suit,  unless 
you  have  reason  to  believe  that  your  partner  cannot  take 
the  trick,  when  you  will  do  well  to  play  a trump. 

Third  Player. — The  general  rule  for  the  third  player  is 
to  play  his  highest  card,  unless  a higher  is  played  before 
him.  Thus  he  not  only  stands  a good  chance  of  winning 
the  trick,  but  also  assists  his  partner  in  his  game,  for  he 
makes  known  to  him  where  the  strength  of  the  suit  lies. 
An  exception  to  this  rule  is  when  the  third  hand  holds 
ace  and  queen,  or  king  and  knave  after  ace  has  been 
played.  He  may  then,  if  he  think  proper,  finesse — that  is, 
put  on  the  lower  of  the  two,  risking  the  possibility  of  the 
trick  being  taken  by  the  last  player,  as  the  chances  are 
that  the  intermediate  card  is  not  in  his  but  in  one  of  the 
other  hands. 

Fourth  Player. — Of  him  little  need  be  said,  for  his  task 
is  easy.  If  his  partner  has  already  secured  the  trick  he 
can  play  a worthless  card,  if  not,  he  wins  it  if  he  can,  and 
by  the  lo'ivest  card  that  will  suffice  for  the  purpose.  The 
case  that  gives  frequent  room  for  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the 
fourth  player  is  when  he  has  none  of  the  suit  left,  the 
trick  being  against  him,  and  hesitates  to  sacrifice  a good 
trump  to  win  the  trick  before  him  ; or  when  a high  trump 
has  been  played  by  an  opponent,  and  he  must  play  a still 
higher  one  to  take  it ; for  he  may  desire  to  retain  his  trumps 
in  order  to  bring  in  a strong  suit,  or  may  hold  one  or  two 
— such  as  ace  and  king — which  he  knows  will  secure 
tricks  at  any  period  of  the  game.  In  such  a case,  as  well 
as  in  many  others  which  occur  at  whist,  the  old  rule  of 
Hoyle  is  the  best  guide — “When  In  doubt,  win  the  trick;" 
and  this  rule  should  be  observed  at  any  period  of  the 
game. 

Tlic  following  are  other  general  rules  for  the  guidance 
of  the  player,  whatever  his  position,  in  playing  to  a trick  : — 

General  Rules.- — When  you  have  only  two  or  three 
small  trumps  in  your  hand,  make  them  as  soon  as  you  can 
get  the  opportunity — that  is,  if  your  opponents  lead  a suit 
which  you  cannot  follow,  play  one  of  your  small  trumps 
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upon  it  ; but  be  very  careful  7iot  to  tnt?np  your  partner's 
trick — ?.(?.,  not  to  play  a trump  upon  it  when  he  has 
already  secured  it,  or  when  he  has  played  the  best  re- 
maining card  of  a suit.  When  you  “discard,”  or  throw 
out  a worthless  card  upon  a suit  which  you  cannot  follow, 
let  it  be  the  lotvest  of  its  suit,  or  you  will  mislead  your 
partner.  But  if  you  have  only  the  second  best  card  of  a 
suit  and  one  small  one,  do  not  discard  the  latter,  but  keep 
it  to  protect  your  second  best  in  case  the  best  should  be 
played.  If  you  have  five  trumps,  lead  one  as  soon  as  you 
can  ; if  four,  keep  them  in  for  a time,  to  establish  your 
strong  suit.  Narrowly  watch  the  fall  of  trumps — who 
plays  them,  what  cards  they  are,  and  how  many  have 
been  played — so  that  you  may  be  able  to  use  your  own  to 
the  best  advantage.  Do  not  play  out  your  high  cards  of 
a suit  in  which  your  adversaries  have  shown  strength  ; 
but  of  any  suit  in  which  your  partner  appears  strong,  play 
them  at  the  first  opportunity.  Secure  the  odd  trick— that 
is,  the  seventh — if  you  possibly  can,  for  it  makes  a dif- 
ference of  two  to  the  score.  It  puts  you  forward  one 
point,  and  keeps  your  opponents  one  back.  Conse- 
quently, when  you  have  the  chance  of  gaining  it  by 
playing  a winning  trump,  do  so  without  hesitation.  But 
if  your  side  has  made  six  tricks,  and  you  hold  the  ace  of 
trumps,  you  are  secure  of  the  odd  trick  at  any  time,  and 
consequently  need  not  play  it  out"  until  other  considera- 
tions render  it  advisable  to  do. 

Inferences. — Now  as  to  some  of  the  inferences  which 
you  have  to  draw  in  the  progress  of  the  game.  The  rules 
we  have  just  given  must  be  taken  as  the  foundation  of 
them,  for  you  must  suppose  that  your  partner,  if  anything 
of  a player,  observes  these,  and  plays  accordingly.  If, 
for  instance,  having  an  original  lead,  he  plays  trumps, 
you  have  a right  to  presume  that  he  is  very  strong  in 
them ; and  the  same  if  he  leads  trumps  early  in  the  game. 
You  must  also  conclude  that  when  he  takes  a trick  he 
does  so  with  the  lowest  card  he  holds  that  will  suffice  for 
the  purpose  ; and  thus,  if  he  takes  knave  with  ace,  he 
can  have  neither  queen  nor  king.  It  is  most  important 
thus  to  watch  the  play  of  your  partner,  and  to  play  to  his 
hand,  as  if  yours  and  his  were  one.  The  chief  feature  of 
modern  practice  in  whist,  which  distinguishes  it  from 
old-fashioned  modes  of  playing  the  game,  is  that  it  aims 
to  establish  a code  of  signals  between  partner  and  partner, 
so  tlrat  each  may  have  a clue,  in  the  play,  to  what  the 
other  holds,  and  play  to  help  him  ; the  advantage  thus 
gained  being  considered  to  more  than  counterbalance  the 
disadvantage  of  your  opponents  judging,  by  the  same 
rules,  what  is  held  between  you.  Hence  the  importance 
of  playing  according  to  strict  rule,  so  that  your  partner 
may  infer  correctly.  The  rules  which  lead  you  to  in- 
ferences as  to  what  your  partner  has  in  his  hand  will, 
of  course,  guide  you  in  guessing  what  is  held  by  your 
opponents. 

The  maxim,  however,  that  every  rule  has  its  exceptions, 
holds  good  with  regard  to  whist.  There  are  periods  and 
crises  in  the  play  in  which  a player  may  be  justified  in 
disregarding  recognised  rules,  for  an  exceptional  hand  or 
an  exceptional  case  may  obviously  warrant  play  that  is 
not  countenanced  by  general  law.  To  those  who  wish  to 
understand  what  may  be  these  exceptions,  or  to  go  more 
fully  than  we  have  space  to  do  into  the  proper  play  of  the 
game  as  applicable  to  various  chances,  we  must  commend 
the  perusal  of  some  of  the  modern  treatises  on  whist,  as 
it  is  played  in  the  London  clubs.  We  will  now  give  a 
concise  summary  of  the  principal  recognised 
LAWS  OF  THE  GAME. 

Dealing. — The  dealer  must  not  shuffle  the  cards  after 
the  pack  is  cut ; if  he  does,  he  loses  the  deal.  If  a card 
be  faced — i.e.,  turned  up  on  its  face — during  the  deal,  a 
new  deal  (by  the  same  person)  may  be  demanded.  If  the 
dealer  look  at  the  trump  Card  before  it  is  properly  dealt,  a 
new  deal  may  be  requested  The  dealer  forfeits  his  deal 


(which  passes  to  the  player  on  the  left)  under  the  follow- 
ing circumstances  : — I.  If  the  last  card  does  not  fall  to  the 
dealer  ; unless  it  be  found  that  the  pack  is  imperfect. 
2.  Should  one  player  have  fourteen  cards  and  another 
twelve.  3.  Should  the  dealer  place  the  trump-card  face 
downwards  on  the  table.  4.  Should  he  deal  two  cards  to 
one  player  and  then  a third  to  the  next ; but  if  he 
discovers  the  first  error,  he  is  allowed  to  alter  it,  by  giving 
the  two  cards  to  the  persons  to  whom  they  would  properly 
have  fallen. 

The  Last  or  Trump  Card. — The  dealer  must  allow  this 
to  remain  on  the  table,  face  upward,  until  he  is  called  on  to 
play  to  the  first  trick,  when  he  should  remove  it  to  his  own 
hand.  No  one  may  afterwards  ask  what  was  the  turn-up 
card,  but  any  one  may  inquire  what  is  the  trump  suit. 

Exposed  Cards. — A card  dropped  on  the  table,  or 
exhibited,  out  of  the  order  of  play,  is  liable  to  be  called  ; 
that  is,  the  adversaries  may  demand  that  it  shall  be  played 
at  any  period  of  the  game  when  it  would  not  cause  the 
holder  to  “ revoke.”  If  two  cards  are  played  instead  of 
one,  the  adversaries  may  demand  which  they  please  to  be 
played  to  that  trick,  and  afterwards  call  for  the  other.  If 
a player  throw  down  his  cards  face  upwards,  they  may  all 
be  called  by  his  opponents.  If  a player  lead  out  of  his 
turn,  the  card  thus  exposed  may  be  called  for  when  it  is 
his  right  turn  to  play  ; or  the  adversaries  may,  instead, 
demand  that  either  he  or  his  partner,  when  it  is  his  turn 
to  lead,  shall  lead  a particular  suit. 


THE  SOURCES  OF  OUR  FOOD  SUPPLY.— VI 

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS. 

Vegetable  foods  are  divisible  into  nitrogenous  and  non- 
nitrogenous.  All  seeds  and  much  vegetable  tissue  contain 
the  former,  whilst  starch  and  sugar  belong  to  the  latter 
class  : the  former  take  the  place  of  flesh,  and  the  latter  of 
fat,  when  used  as  food.  They  also  contain  various  mineral 
salts  which  are  required  for  building  up  the  body,  as  well 
as  many  acids  which  are  peculiar  to  them.  It  is  therefore 
evident,  as  chemistry  as  well  as  experience  shows,  that 
persons  can  live  on  vegetables  alone  ; but  it  is  probable 
that  they  require  a greater  expenditure  of  vital  force  in 
converting  them  into  animal  tissues  tham  is  necessary  for 
meat  or  fish.  Vegetables  are  also  longer  in  being  digested, 
even  when  well  cooked,  and  must  be  eaten  in  much  larger 
quantities,  as  they  contain  a larger  proportion  of  indiges- 
tible matters.  A vegetable  diet  is  therefore  best  suited 
for  those  whose  digestion  is  active,  and  who  can  take  a 
large  bulk  of  food. 

The  produce  of  grain  and  green  crops  vary  according 
to  the  weather,  as  whilst  a hot  season  is  generally  favour- 
able to  the  former,  a cold  and  wet  season  is  best  suited  for 
the  latter.  The  proportionate  value  of  the  grain  crops  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  harvest, 
and  is  generally  under  ^30,000,000  in  value  against  about 
^260,000,000  for  the  remainder,  when  the  value  of  the 
grass  eaten  by  cattle  is  taken  into  account,  as  there 
were  in  1875  only  3,514,088  acres  under  wheat,  against 
5,057,029  acres  of  green  crops,  above  6,000,000  acres  of 
grass  land,  69,172  acres  of  hops,  nearly  24,000,000  acres 
of  permanent  pasture,  and  above  2,500,000  acres  ot 
orchards,  market  gardens,  nursery  gardens,  woods,  and 
plantations.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  a full  crop  of 
v/heat  is  much  less  important,  as  regards  the  produc- 
tion of  food,  than  of  other  produce.  This  is  especially 
noteworthy,  as  reliable  statistics  show  that  in  1875  the 
value  of  the  wheat  grown  was  about  ^22,000,000, 
whilst  wheat,  wheat-meal,  and  flour  were  imported  to 
the  amount  of  ^632, 300,000.  In  1876  the  imports  were 
not  so  great,  that  of  wheat  being  valued  at  ^23,140,766; 
of  wheat  flour,  ^4,729,206 — giving  a total  of  ^627,869,972. 
This  large  importation  of  wheat  has  been  coincident 
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with  a low  price  of  bread  and  a high  price  of  potatoes, 
which  are  imported  in  comparatively  small  quantities, 
so  that  the  tendency  of  home  agriculture  has  been 
to  cultivate  such  crops  as  will  give  the  largest  return 
for  outlay,  and  consequently  it  is  probable  that  for  the 
future  there  will  be  less  grain  and  larger  green  crops 
grown  than  hitherto.  The  effect  of  short  green  crops 
is  usually  shown  by  a fall  in  the  price  of  meat  before 
Christmas — in  consequence  of  the  great  expenditure 
necessary  to  keep  and  fatten  cattle  during  the  winter, 
when  mangel-wurzel,  turnips,  and  hay  are  high  priced — 
and  by  a considerable  rise  in  its  price  during  the  other 
winter  months.  In  addition  to  the  value  of  the  wheat 
imported,  there  were  above  ^20,000,000  worth  of  barley, 
maize,  oats,  and  other  cereals  brought  to  this  country  in 
1875,  and  rather  more  than  ;^24,ooo,ooo  in  1876. 

Wheat  {Triticum)  is  the  most  important  article  of 
vegetable  food,  but  varies  materially  in  its  quality  accord- 
ing to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  grown.  As  before  stated, 
very  large  quantities  are  imported  from  abroad.  The 
total  imports  have  increased  very  largely  since  1870, 
when  they  were,  under  the  present  system  of  calculating 
imports,  only  30,901,229  cwts.  of  wheat  in  grain,  against 
51,876,517  cwts.  in  1875.  In  addition  to  these,  there 
were  6,136,083  cwts.  of  flour  imported.  The  weight  of 
grain  and  flour  imported  in  1875  from  Russia  was 
10,157,847  cwts.,  from  Germany  6,613,544  cwts.,  from 
France  3,573,777  cwts.,  from  Egypt  2,112,138  cwts.,  from 
British  North  America  4,069,565  cwts.,  from  the  United 
States  26,372,151  cwts.,  and  from  other  places  less  than 
1,000,000  cwts.  each  ; so  that  our  largest  supply  is  now 
derived  from  the  United  States,  and  the  next  largest  from 
Russia.  As  Oats  {Avena  sativa)  are  chiefly  used  as  food 
for  horses,  and  only  in  comparatively  small  quantities  by 
man  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  we  will  merely  mention 
that  12,435,888  cwts.  (of  which  about  one-half  came  from 
Russia)  were  imported  in  1875  ; also  310,103  cwts.  of 
Rye,  and  1 1 8, 1 68  cwts.  of  Buckwheat,  were  imported  in 
the  same  year.  Barley  will  be  mentioned  when  treating 
of  beer. 

Maize  [Zea  Mays')  is  now  brought  to  this  country  in 
enormous  quantities,  as  in  1875  its  value  was  ;£8,ii2,i58, 
and  in  1876,  ^12,744,432.  Only  a very  small  proportion 
of  this  was  used  for  food  of  man,  the  chief  part  being 
eaten  by  horses  instead  of  oats. 

Rice  (Oryza)  is  procured  in  large  quantities  from  India 
and  America.  The  total  imported  in  1875  amounted  to 
16,601  qrs.  in  the  husk,  and  as  much  as  6,719,894  cwts. 
not  in  the  husk  ; the  values  being  ;,((2  7,440  of  the  former, 
and  as  much  as  ^3,006,122  of  the  latter.  The  rice 
received  from  Bombay  is  sweet,  large-grained,  and  some- 
what reddish  ; whilst  that  from  Patna  is  smaller,  and 
very  white  ; whilst  that  brought  from  Carolina  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  best,  and  fetches  the  highest  price. 

Pease. — The  common  Pea  {Pisum  sativum)  is  grown 
largely  in  England,  and  is  eaten  most  commonly  as  an 
ordinary  vegetable  when  in  season.  When  dried  and 
split,  it  is  used  in  soup  or  as  a pudding.  It  is  very 
nourishing,  as  it  contains  a large  quantity  of  nitrogenous 
matter,  and  about  two  per  cent,  of  fat.  There  were 
1,615,132  cwts.  of  pease  imported  in  1875,  of  which 
773,432  cwts.  came  from  British  North  America,  and 
501,125  cwts.  from  the  United  States  ; a smaller  quantity 
was  imported  in  1876. 

Beans  {Faba  vulgaris)  arc  but  little  used  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  except  the  Windsor  or  broad  bean, 
and  the  kidney  bean.  There  are  two  varieties  of  the 
latter — viz.,  the  Dwarf  or  French  Beati  {Pha-uolus 
vulgaris),  and  the  Scarlet  Runner  [Phascolus  ynultijlorus). 
When  French  beans  are  shelled  and  dried  they  are 
known  as  haricot  beans.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  they 
are  not  eaten  more  generally  in  this  country  as  an  article 
of  food,  as  they  are  highly  nutritious. 


POINT  LACE  WORK.— II. 

In  our  first  chapter  on  modern  point  lace,  when  alluding 
to  the  several  uses  to  which  this  work  may  be  applied, 
we  mentioned,  amongst  others,  the  ornamentation  of 
various  articles  of  furniture,  and  tve  now  give  a design 
for  this  purpose.  It  is  called  “ the  Spanish  Point  Trefoil,” 
and  will  be  found  extremely  effective  when  worked,  and 
is  applicable  to  many  purposes.  The  design,  as  before, 
should  be  drawn  on  tracing-linen,  and  tacked  in  the  same 
manner  as  then  described  on  toile  dree,  or  glazed  calico. 
The  braid,  to  give  it  proper  effect,  should  be  a plain,  fine, 
close  point-lace  one,  of  the  width  in  the  cut.  This  braid 
must  be  carefully  sewn  on  throughout  the  pattern,  over 
all  the  double  lines,  winding  it  double,  and  beginning  with 
each  end  as  in  our  last  pattern.  The  outside  edge  must 
exactly  follow  the  line,  the  stitches  being  taken  through 
the  pattern,  keeping  the  braid  well  strained,  and  sewing 
it  over  to  prevent  its  widening  Where  sharp  turns  are 
required.  When  the  outer  edge  is  done,  the  inner  one 
must  next  be  attended  to,  and  this  must  be  gathered  in  to 
fit  each  turn,  as,  owing  to  its  width,  it  will  necessarily  be 
much  fuller  on  the  inside  of  a curve  than  on  the  outside. 
A needle  with  fine  thread  must  therefore  be  passed 
along  this  side  of  the  braid,  taking  a small  stitch  over  it, 
as  in  whipping  a frill ; and  by  means  of  this  thread  the 
braid  may  be  drawn  to  fit  the  various  curves  of  the  design. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  that  this  gathering  thread  be 
not  in  any  place  sewn  through  the  material  on  which  the 
pattern  is  traced ; it  must  be  on  the  surface  only,  and 
should  be  neatly  done,  as  it  cannot  be  touched  again, 
and  remains  in  when  the  work  is  completed.  The  next 
step  is  to  do  the  “open  overcast”  stitch,  described  ii> 
our  last,  on  the  outside  edge  of  the  braid,  throughout  the 
pattern..  The  Vandyke  forming  the  outside  of  the  entire 
design  must  be  braided  separately,  and  also  edged  with 
“ open  overcast but  in  the  second  part  of  the  stitch, 
instead  of  taking  the  needle  once  through  for  the  fastening, 
three  or  four  stitches  must  be  worked  into  the  same 
“open”  stitch,  as  at  Fig.  2.  For  this  edge  a coarser 
thread  should  be  used,  and  the  sets  of  stitches  not  done 
too  near  each  other.  When  all  the  open  edge  is  worked, 
a thick  smooth  linen  cord,  called  “ Spanish  point-lace 
cord,”  must  be  sewn  at  the  outer  side  of  the  braid 
throughout  the  design,  taking  care  to  leave  the  “open 
overcast  ” always  visible.  The  thread  used  must  be  of 
middle  size,  and  small  stitches  taken,  so  as  to  keep 
the  cord  securely  in  its  place.  This  cord  may  be  pur- 
chased of  different  sizes,  according  to  the  style  of  the 
work,  but  for  our  design  a thick  one  will  be  most  effective, 
although  in  this  matter  the  worker’s  own  taste  may  be 
consulted.  The  outside  vandyke  does  not  require  this 
cord.  The  bars  should  next  be  worked,  and  it  will  be 
observed  that  they  differ  from  those  described  in  our  last 
chapter,  inasmuch  as  each  has  in  it  a small  knot,  or  excres- 
cence, as  it  were,  and  is  worked  thus  : — The  thread,  not 
very  fine,  is  darned  along  the  braid,  and  brought  out  of 
one  of  the  edge-stitches ; it  is  then  carried  across  to 
another  “ open  overcast,”  and  taken  back  again,  which 
makes  a foundation  of  two  threads  ; upon  this,  four  or  five- 
close  overcast  stitches  are  done,  and  the  next  begun  in  thj 
same  way,  and  as  close  as  possible  to  the  last  one  ; but 
instead  of  being  drawn  up  tightly,  it  is  kept  down  by  the 
left  thumb-nail,  to  about  an  inch  .long,  and  the  needle 
with  the  thread  passed  very  loosely  seven  times  over 
the  right-hand  thread  of  the  stitch,  and  then,  taking  care 
it  should  not  be  twisted,  it  is  drawn  up  tightly,  and  the 
dot  being  thus  formed,  the  needle  and  thread  are  passed 
up  at  the  back  of  the  stitch,  and  the  close  overcast  is 
again  proceeded  with  to  the  end  of  the  bar. 

A plain  piece  of  braid  forms  the  heading  to  this  design  ; 
the  inner  edge  of  this  is  worked  in  “ open  overcast,”  and 
the  outer  one  has  three  stitches  of  the  same,  and  at  the 
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fourth  the  stitch  is  kept  under  the  thumb-nail,  but  quite 
short,  and  one  tight  overcast  is  made  across  it,  close  to 
the  braid,  thus  fastening  it  and  making  a sort  of  pearl- 
stitch,  like  that  in  a pearl-edging  ; this  is  repeated  to  the 
end  of  the  straight  braid. 

Next,  all  the  open  portions  of  the  design  must  be  filled 
up  with  fancy  stitches,  and  of  these  there  is  such  a variety 
as  almost  to  baffle  description.  However,  we  will  attempt 
to  particularise  some,  and  hope,  with  the  aid  of  the  designs, 
to  make  them  tolerably  intelligible. 

Fig.  4.  This  may  be  used  for  the  trefoil,  and  is  done  by 
stretching  threads  across  from  one  inner  edge  of  the  braid 
to  the  other,  in  lines  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  the  one 
■ set  being  done  ah  one  way  first,  at  about  the 
distance  given  in  the  pattern ; the  other,  all  the 
other  way  afterwards  ; then  are  commenced 
diagonal  lines,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  lines, 
or  where  they  intersect  each  other,  after  doing 
one  overcast  to  keep  the  threads  together,  the 
needle  and  thread  are  passed  under  and  over 
the  threads,  until  a tiny  wheel  is  formed,  after 
which  the  thread  is  proceeded  with  diagonally 
to  the  next  intersecting  or  meeting  point,  where 
a wheel  is  again  worked  and  the  thread  con- 
tinued as  before,  until  the  opposite  braid  is 
reached,  beginning  again  at  the  next  point 
with  the  diagonal  lines  and  wheels  as  before. 

A second  set  of  diagonal  lines  may  be  made  Fig 
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best  to  work  plain  bars  of  fine  thread  at 
intervals  of  about  a quarter  of  an  inch,  as  at 
Fig.  3.  A very  pretty  and  simple  open  stitch 
for  filling  in  is  Fig.  i.  This  is  merely  the 
single  overcast,  done  quite  loosely  and  with- 
out the  fastening  stitch,  in  rows,  one  under- 
neath the  other.  This  may  be  varied  by 
Fig.  5,  in  which  three  “ open  overcasts”  are 
worked  together  on  the  plain  thread,  which  is 
rather  longer  than  the  usual  stitch,  so  as  to 
make  a larger  space  for  the  reception  of  the 
three  stitches  alternating  with  it.  This  may 
be  worked  backwards  and  forwards,  or  the  thread  may 
be  sewn  over,  to  take  it  back  to  the  left  side  each  time 
a row  is  commenced,  and  in  that  case  a sewing-over 
or  seam  stitch,  should  come  between  each  of  the  three 
overcasts,  and  three  seam  stitches  on  the  plain  thread. 
A variety  in  Fig.  2 may  be  made  by  using  only  the 
intersections  of  the  threads  stretched  at  right  angles  for 
the  wheels,  and  entirely  leaving  out  the  diagonal  lines, 
and  then  the  intersections  must  be  reached  by  seam 
stitches  on  the  single  parts  of  the  thread.  In  the  larger 
spaces  for  open  work  in  this  design,  two  or  three  different 
stitches  may  be  introduced,  but  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  joining  be  neat,  and  the  stitches  fitted  into  each 
other  as  well  as  may  be.  We  should  recommend  that 
three  \andykes  be  traced  out  for  each  pattern  required, 
which  may,  of  course,  be  continued  to  any  desired  length, 
as  the  design  v/ill  be  found  to  fit,  so  as  to  be  easily  pro- 


ceeded with.  This  style  of  pattern  is  very  suitable  for  a 
chimney-piece  trimming,  the  flat  slab  being  concealed  by 
a board  to  fit  it,  covered  with  crimson  cloth  or  furniture- 
velvet,  and  the  work  forming  the  border  which  hangs 
down  round  the  edge  of  the  board  on  a plain  piece  of 
crimson  velvet ; the  latter  should  be  cut  up  between  each 
Vandyke,  and  tacked  underneath  to  form  the  same  shape 
as  the  lace.  If  about  three  or  four  Vandykes  be  worked;, 
a handsome  bracket  may  be  made  by  nailing  the  lace 
round  the  edge  of  it,  over  crimson  velvet  arranged  in  the 
same  manner  as  for  the  bordure  de  chemine'e,  and  a banner- 
screen  of  the  same  material  looks  remarkably  handsome 
with  this  lace  laid  upon  it  at  the  lower  edge,  also  cut  up 
to  fit  it.  As  a border  for  a table-cover,  it  is  very 
effective  when  placed  over  crimson  velvet.  It 
may  again  be  used  as  a trimming  for  curtains, 
or  ■portieres  of  velvet  or  wool  reps.  In  work- 
ing a length  of  it,  the  fancy  stitches  should, 
in  each  repetition  of  the  design,  be  varied,  to 
prevent  entire  sameness.  We  may  in  a future 
article  give  another  Vandyke  of  the  same  di- 
mensions as  the  present  one,  and  which  may 
be  used  alternately  with  the  latter  for  any  of  the 
purposes  we  have  mentioned  ; our  space  pre- 
vents its  appearing  in  this  paper.  Considerable 
variety  may  be  allowed  in  the  working  of  this 
pattern,  and  very  much  must  be  left  to  the  taste 
1 and  fancy  of  the  worker.  Instead  of  working 

the  “ open  over- 

cast,”  an  open- 
edged  braid  may 
used  for  this 
design ; but  it  is 
rather  difficult  to 
one  suf- 
ly  wide 
and  close  in  tex- 
ture to  look  well. 
In  fact,  in  this, 
as  in  many  kinds 
of  fancy  work, 
the  learner  will 
find  that,  after 
a little  practice, 
she  will  be  able  herself  to  vary  successfully 
many  patterns  from  which  she  has  copied, 
and,  indeed,  to  invent  patterns  for  herself, 
suitable  in  size  and  character  to  the  place 
they  are  intended  to  decorate.  The  oppor- 
tunity which  lace-work  thus  affords  for  the 
exercise  of  individual  ingenuity  and  taste 
is  certainly  not  the  least  of  its  recommenda- 
tions. We  propose  to  give  further  hints  upon 
this  subject  in  a future  paper,  introducing 
several  other  patterns  and  different  kinds  of 
stitches,  and  showing  more  in  detail  than  we 
have  done  already  the  different  ends  to  which  this  ac- 
complishment may  be  turned,  w'hether  on  the  decoration 
of  the  home  or  the  adorning  of  the  person. 


Fig-  4- 


COOKERY.— XVII. 

FISH  SOUPS  {co!tiinued/ro7ii p.  261). 

. White  Eel  Soup. — Set  a saucepan  of  water  on  the 
fire ; season  with  salt,  whole  pepper,  a blade  of  mace,  a 
strip  of  lemon-peel,  and  a bunch  of  the  most  fragrant 
sweet  herbs  at  your  command.  When  it  boils,  throw  in 
the  eels.  As  soon  as  they  are  done  enottgh  (and  they  are 
spoiled  if  done  too  much),  just  enough  to  let  the  flesh 
come  away  from  the  bone,  take  them  out,  split  them  in 
two,  and  remove  the  bone.  Each  length  of  eel  will  thus 
make  two  pieces,  which  should  be  left  entire.  Set  them 
aside.  Chop  fine  three  or  four  white  onions.  Roll  a 
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lump  of  butter  in  flour.  Put  it  in  a stewpan  with  the 
onions  ; moisten  gradually  with  a little  of  your  eel  broth. 
When  the  onions  are  tender,  add  the  rest  of  the  liquor 
(removing  the  herbs  and  the  lemon-peel),  stirring  it  in 
gradually,  with  a teacupful  of  fresh  milk.  Throw  in 
your  eel  meats,  and  set  the  soup  aside  until  they  are  hot 
through.  While  they  are  so  heating,  you  may  further 
thicken  with  a couple  of  egg-yolks,  well  worked  into  a 
little  of  the  liquor.  Taste  if  sufficiently  seasoned.  You 
will  find  an  almost  imperceptible  dust  of  sugar  an  im- 
provement. In  fact,  most  white  soups,  even  when  seasoned 
with  salt,  are  the  better  for  a sprinkling  with  sugar. 

B7'own  Eel  Soup. — Proceed  as  before,  only,  instead  of 
boiling  the  eels,  fry  them  brown,  after  rolling  them  in 
flour,  bread-crumbs,  or  batter.  Open,  take  out  the  bones, 
and  set  aside.  Fry  chopped  onions  brown  in  butter, 
browning  afterwards  enough  flour  to  thicken  your  soup 
without  egg-yolks.  Stir  in  gradually  either  water  or  stock ; 1 
during  the  process,  season  as  before.  When  it  has  had  a ! 
good  boil,  remove  the  herbs,  &c.  Put  in  your  eel,  and  if 
you  will,  you  may  add  at  the  same  time  a glass  of  white 
wine.  After  one  boil  up,  serve,  accompanied  by  bread 
dice  toasted  or  fried. 

Similar  soups  can  be  made  with  other  firm-fleshed, 
middle-sized  fish,  as  small  conger,  soles,  &c.  By  the 
same  treatment,  cold  remnants  of  fish,  of  various  kinds, 
both  boiled  and  fried,  may  be  economised  by  appearing 
in  novel  and  palatable  forms  of  soup.  They  can  be 
enriched  by  any  lobster,  oyster,  or  anchovy  sauce  that  is 
left.  If  you  happen  to  have  a few  shrimps,  pick  a handful ; 
boil  their  shells  ; w'ith  a little  of  the  liquor  give  a slight 
flavour  of  shrimps  to  the  soup,  at  the  same  time  that  you 
throw  in  your  shrimp  meats.  These  soups  bear  a dust  of 
cayenne  and  sugar,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  bread 
or  rolls. 

Salmon  Soup  may  also  be  made  with  the  remains  of  a 
fish  that  has  appeared  at  table.  As  soon  as  removed,  and 
while  still  hot,  take  all  the  flesh  from  the  bones  and  skin. 
The  entire  quantity  should  be  something  between  one  and  j 
tv/o  pounds.  Divide  it  into  two  portions.  One  half,  con-  1 
sisting  of  handsome  bits  and  flakes,  you  set  aside  ; the 
other,  broken  odds  and  ends,  you  pound  in  a mortar  with 
a little  cream,  any  remnants  of  lobster  (the  coral  especially), 
a teaspoonful  of  anchovy  sauce,  and  two  hard  yolks  of 
egg.  Have  ready  a sufficiency  of  good  veal  or  chicken 
broth,  flavoured  >vith  vegetables,  to  make  your  soup.  Put 
butter  in  a stewpan  ; brown  flour  in  it ; stir  in  a little 
broth  ; then  mix  in  your  pounded  salmon,  &c. ; then  the 
rest  of  your  broth.  Season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  perhaps 
cayenne.  Throw  in  your  reserved  flakes  of  salmon,  and, 
if  you  like,  a few  force-meat  balls.  After  one  boil  up, 
serve. — N.B.  This  soup  may  be  made,  partly  at  least,  with 
the  boilings  of  the  salmon,  if  the  fish  were  very  fresh. 

Bouille-a-baisse,  or  Boiiillabesse. — Allow  a pound  of 
fish  and  four  or  five  mussels  or  oysters  (if  used)  per  head  ; 
six  pounds  of  fish  for  a dinner  of  six  guests.  Red  and 
grey  gurnards,  haddocks,  whitings,  codlings,  mackerel, 
ling,  carp,  red  and  grey  mullet,  plaice,  soles,  weevers,  small 
craw-fish,  or  lobsters,  figure  admirably  in  a Bouillabesse. 
Cut  your  fish  into  pieces  of  a size  convenient  to  help 
with  a spoon.  Chop  onions  fine,  and  toss  them  over  the 
fire  in  butter  without  browning  them.  Arrange  all  the 
pieces  of  fish  (mixing  the  different  kinds)  in  a little  caul- 
dron or  wide  shallow  stewpan.  Pour  over  them  a liberal 
allowance  of  the  best  olive-oil.  Add  the  chopped  and 
tossed-up  onions,  a clove  or  more  of  garlic,  a bay-leaf  or 
two,  a few  slices  of  lemon,  two  or  three  tomatoes,  or  a 
little  tomato-sauce,  salt,  a very  small  pinch  of  saffron  (try, 
first,  a single  thread,  or  dried  pistil  of  the  flower ; the 
flavour  is  so  peculiar  that  it  must  not  predominate,  and 
yet  there  must  be  saffron),  and  a glass  of  white  wine. 
Fill  up  with  cold  water  until  the  fish  is  entirely  covered, 
and  set  the  stew-pan  on  a brisk  lire.  Skim  as  it  comes  to 


a boil ; let  it  boil  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  (j.e.,  take  it 
off  the  fire  when  the  fish  is  cooked  enough — ^just  before 
it  is  enough),  and  throw  in  a dessert-spoonful  of  chopped 
parsley,  which  will  turn  to  a beautiful  bright  green. 
Arrange  the  pieces  of  fish  on  a dish  by  themselves.  At 
the  bottom  of  a deep  dish,  or  soup-tureen,  lay  slices  of 
bread  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  over  them  pour 
the  liquor  of  the  Bouillabesse,  removing  the  garlic,  the 
lemon,  and  the  bay-leaves.  The  two  dishes  are  sent 
to  table-  together,  and  the  guests  ought  to  help  themselves 
at  the  same  time  to  the  contents  of  each. 

MISCELLANEOUS  SOUPS. 

Tapioca  Soup. — Wash  the  required  quantity  of  tapioca 
in  cold  water.  Let  it  steep  therein  a few  minutes.  Drain 
it ; set  it  on  the  fire  in  a saucepan  with  a little  more  of 
the  cold  stock  than  will  cover  it ; let  it  come  to  a boil 
slowly,  then  boil  about  ten  minutes.  When  the  tapioca  is 
quite  clear  and  tender,  put  it  into  the  rest  of  your  hot  stock, 
and  serve.  Large-grained  tapioca  looks  best  in  soup. 
Sago  and  semolina  soups  are  prejjared  in  the  same  way. 

Vermicelli  Soup.—^xftcik.  the  vermicelli  into  three-inch 
lengths,  or  thereabouts.  It  is  unnecessary  to  steep  it  ; 
but  rinsing  it  in  cold  water  will  get  rid  of  dust,  floury  par- 
ticles, &c.,  and  often  be  the  means  of  keeping  the  soup 
clear.  Put  on  your  vermicelli  in  a little  more  of  your 
stock,  cold,  than  will  cover  it,  and  let  it  boil  till  quite 
tender  without  dissolving.  It  will  take  from  a quarter  of 
an  hour  to  twenty  minutes,  according  to  its  degree  of 
dryness.  Add  this  to  your  hot  stock,  and  serve.  Vermi- 
. celli  soup  and  the  following  may  be  accompanied  by 
grated  white  or  yellow  cheese,  for  the  guests  who  like  it 
to  dust  over  the  soup  in  their  plates. 

Macaroni  Sojtp. — As  above,  only  break  into  shorter 
lengths,  and  steep  an  hour  or  two  in  cold  water  before 
boiling  the  macaroni  in  the  stock. 

Julieiine  Soup  {Potage  a la  Jiilienne). — Take  an  equal 
quantity  of  turnips  and  carrots  ; a much  smaller  quantity 
of  onions,  leeks,  and  celery.  Cut  all  these  into  little  strips 
two  or  three  inches  long,  and  not  more  than  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  broad.  To  save  time,  there  are  instruments  for 
cutting  roots  rapidly  into  strips  for  Jzilienne.,  so  highly  is 
this  soup  esteemed.  The  vegetables  may  also  be  bought 
ready  cut,  preserved,  and  dried,  which  is  convenient  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  (Julienne  is  really  a spring 
and  summer  soup),  and  for  sailors  and  other  travellers. 
Add  to  these  a small  proportion  of  chopped  lettuce, 
chervil,  and  sorrel.  Toss  the  roots  first  in  very  fresh 
butter,  then  add  the  herbs,  and  moisten  the  whole  with 
good  clear  stock.  Boil  an  hour.  Either  pour  the  whole 
over  crusts  in  your  tureen,  or  omit  the  bread  altogether, 
which  is  the  more  usual  and  modern  practice.  In  that 
case,  the  proportion  of  vegetables  ought  to  be  greater, 
and  you  may  add  to  those  already  mentioned  green  peas, 
kidney  beans  (boiled  separately),  sliced  artichoke  bottoms 
(ditto),  green  asparagus  chopped  short,  &c.  This  soup  is 
the  better  for  a lump  or  two  of  sugar — -just  little  enough 
not  to  betray  itself. 

White  Soups  can  be  made  by  employing  milk,  with 
rice,  vermicelli,  macaroni,  arrowroot,  sago,  semolina, 
tapioca,  and  pearl  barley.  The  process  is  the  same  as 
when  broth  is  used,  only  greater  care  must  be  taken  to 
prevent  burning  and  boiling  over.  Add  a little  sugar  and 
a dessert-spoonful  of  orange-flower  water.  Note  that  in 
all  soups  to  which  sugar  is  added,  there  still  requires  a 
dust  of  salt.  These  soups  may  also  be  thickened  by  raw 
yolks  of  egg,  carefully  and  gradually  stirred  into  a little 
of  the  liquor,  which  must  not  boil.  Half  milk  and  half 
stock  is  a good  proportion  for  white  soups. 

INVALID  EROTHS  AND  BEVERAGES. 

Plasty  Broth. — Of  the  fleshy  parts  of  beef  and  veal, 
with  a fair  proportion  of  fat,  take  a pound  each,  and  chop 
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them  into  pieces  not  much  larger  than  a haricot  bean. 
Chop,  nearly  as  small,  carrots,  turnips,  onions,  and  leeks. 
Mix  all  together  with  a little  flour.  At  the  bottom  of  a 
large  stewpan  put  a lump  of  butter  well  worked  in  flour 
and  a pint  of  water.  In  this,  half  stew,  half  toss-up,  your 
chopped  meat  and  vegetables,  stirring  continually,  and 
separating  the  bits  of  meat  which  stick  together.  Do 
this  for  twenty  minutes.  You  may  either  let  them  take  a 
little  colour  in  the  floured  butter  before  adding  the  water, 
or  you  may  brown  with  a bit  of  burnt  onion  afterwards. 
Then  add  three  pints  of  hot  water,  and  let  it  boil  for  half 
an  hour,  stirring  occasionally,  that  nothing  sticks  to  the 
bottom.  Season  lightly  with  pepper  and  salt.  You  may 
either  strain  the  broth  away  from  the  meat  and  vegetables, 
or  serve  them  in  it ; when  it  will  be  a veritable  ragout 
soup,  especially  if  enriched  with  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs, 
a glass  of  white  wine,  and  a table-spoonful  of  mushroom 
catchup. 

Porridge. — Put  a pint  of  water  into  a stewpan.  When 
it  boils,  with  one  hand  dredge  into  it  two  ounces  of  oat- 
meal, and  with  the  other  stir  it  with  a spoon.  Pour  it  out 
into  a basin  or  soup-plate  ; add  salt  or  sugar  according  to 
taste,  and  pour  over  it  half  a pint  of  cold  milk,  mixing  the 
milk  and  boiled  oatmeal  together  little  by  little  with  a 
spoon.  This  will  be  found  to  make  an  exceedingly  nu- 
tritious breakfast  for  children. 

Gruel  is  usually  made  by  pouring  gradually  a pint  of 
cold  water  over  two  table-spoonfuls  of  oatmeal  groats,  and 
keeping  it  stirred  till  it  has  boiled  two  minutes.  Mix  one 
tablespoonful  of  the  groats  with  two  of  cold  water.  Pour 
to  it  a pint  of  boiling  water,  and  boil  from  five  to  ten 
minutes,  keeping  it  well  stirred.  Increase  or  diminish 
the  quantity  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  gruel  re- 
quired. No  straining  is  necessary.  Pour  it  into  a basin, 
and,  to  make  it  more  palatable,  add  a pinch  of  salt,  a dust 
of  sugar,  a bit  of  butter. 

Barley  Water. — Put  a quart  of  cold  water  into  a sauce- 
pan ; throw  into  it  a teacupful  of  pearl-barley;  let  it  come 
slowly  to  a boil,  and  then  boil  it  gently  for  ten  minutes. 
Pour  it,  barley  and  all,  into  a jug  ; when  cold  it  is  fit  for 
use.  Leave  the  barley  in  the  water  until  it  is  all  drunk. 
Barley  water  may  also  be  slightly  flavoured  according  to 
taste. 


THE  QUALITIES  AND  VALUES  OF  GOLD 
AND  SII.VER. 

The  extent  to  which  gold  and  silver  are  used,  and  the 
variations  in  their  quality  and  fineness,  render  it  desirable 
to  supply  some  information  on  the  subject.  Both  these 
metals  are  almost  invariably  mixed  with  some  other  of 
inferior  worth  called  alloy,  and  the  value  of  them  is 
determined  by  the  amount  of  alloy.  In  electro-plating, 
the  pure  metal  has  to  be  used.  For  gold  coins,  what  is 
called  standard  gold  is  employed,  containing  one-twelfth, 
or  two  parts  in  twenty-four,  alloy.  If,  therefore,  an  ounce 
of  standard  gold  be  divided  into  twenty-four  parts,  it  con- 
tains twenty-two  parts  of  pure  gold,  and  two  parts  of 
alloy  ; and  it  is  called  twenty-two  carat  gold.  This  is 
the  gold  of  which  English  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns 
are  coined.  Standard  silver,  of  which  our  silver  coinage 
is  made,  consists  of  thirty-seven  parts  silver  and  three 
parts  copper.  Of  this  silver,  all  articles  of  plate  bearing 
the  hall  mark  are  made,  no  inferior  quality  being  marked. 
In  France  the  standard  is  lower,  being  nine  parts  silver 
to  one  copper,  and  therefore  worth  a smaller  sum  per 
ounce.  In  Prussia  a still  lower  standard  is  adopted, 
and  one-fourth  of  alloy  is  allowed.  The  price  of  silver 
varies  so  greatly  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  exact 
value.  The  price  at  any  particular  period  may,  how- 
ever, easily  be  ascertained  from  the  quotations  in  the 
daily  press. 


Silver  of  an  inferior  quality  is  made  up  into  watch- 
chains  and  a great  many  ornaments,  and  is  of  less  value. 
In  actual  practice,  silver  containing  alloy  to  the  extent  of 
one-half  or  one-third  is  seldom  or  never  sold  by  weight, 
but  only  in  a manufactured  form  at  so  much  per  article. 
It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  whatever  bears  an, 
English  hall  mark  is  standard  silver.  These  hall  marks, 
are  explained  at  page  i8o.  In  purchasing  silver  spoons, 
forks,  and  plate  generally,  more  or  less  is  charged  over 
and  above  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  metal.  The  extra 
charge  depends  upon  circumstances,  such  as  the  pattern 
or  the  antiquity  of  the  goods.  We  mention  antiquity^ 
because  old  plate  will  often  sell  for  more  than  new. 

In  the  case  of  gold  the  variations  are  greater.  As 
observed,  the  ounce  is  divided  into  twenty-four  parts  or 
carats,  of  which  a certain  number  are  alloy.  Articles  of 
jewellery  are  made  of  every  degree  of  fineness,  and  in 
consequence,  what  is  by  courtesy  called  gold  often  con- 
tains very  little  of  the  precious  metal.  Thus,  an  ounce 
of  six-carat  gold  consists  of  three-fourths  alloy,  which 
is  practically  worthless,  and  only  the  one-fourth  gold 
is  estimated.  To  show  the  difference  which  may  exist, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  an  ounce  of  so-called  gold 
which  contains  but  one  carat  of  pure  gold  is  worth  but 
3s.  6d.,  while  an  ounce  of  perfectly  pure  gold  is  worth 
four  guineas.  We  say  four  guineas,  though  some  tables 
give  X4  6s.,  and  others  a little  more.  In  fact,  the  values 
of  gold  and  silver  fluctuate  with  the  state  of  the  market 
hence  our  prices  are  only  approximate.  Very  few  articles 
of  jewellery  are  of  a higher  standard  than  eighteen  carat, 
or  eighteen  carats  fine,  as  it  is  called.  Many  are  fifteen, 
carat,  thirteen  carat,  nine  carat,  and  of  even  much  lower 
denominations.  Articles  which  are  stamped,  or  hall- 
marked, bear  figures  which  indicate  the  number  of  carats; 
and  in  buying  rings,  &c.,  which  are  said  to  be  hall-marked, 
those  figures  must  be  looked  to.  The  gold  of  an  eighteen- 
carat  ring  hall-marked  is  worth  double  what  it  would  be 
if  only  nine  carat.  As  in  the  case  of  silver,  of  course 
purchasers  are  charged  for  manufacture  and  profit,  and 
be  it  observed  that  cheap  goods  may  and  do  cost  as. 
much  as  the  best  for  making.  The  following  table  will,, 
we  believe,  now  be  intelligible  : — 
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fractions  of  a penny,  or 

of  farthings,  occur,  it  will 

be  observed  that  they  are  not  always  rigidly  exact  in  the 
tables.  This  is  an  unavoidable  evil,  and  it  may  be  con- 
venient in  actual  practice  to  discard  farthings  and  lesser 
fractions  where  small  quantities  are  concerned.  Thus 
eighteen-carat  gold  may  be  estimated  at  3s.  2d.  the  dwt. ; 
seventeen-carat  gold  at  3s.  the  dwt.  ; twenty-two  carat 
gold  at  3s.  lod.  the  dwt.,  &c. 
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FURNITURE.— VI. 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE  {continued from  p.  2^6). 
Mattresses. — In  a previous  chapter  a brief  allusion  is 
made  to  this  necessary  article  of  bedding.  Formerly,  and 
even  now  in  some  countries  when  the  bedstead  has  a good 
sacking  instead  of  laths  or  iron,  a mattress  was  not  deemed 
necessary,  but  when  this  was  dispensed  with,  the  feather 
bed  was  one  of  fifty  pounds  of  good  goose  feathers,  or 
mixed  with  other  poultry  feathers.  Such  a couch  needed 
no  mattress,  but  now  it  is  considered  almost  indispensable 
to  the  comfort  of  the  sleeper,  and  is  by  many  persons 
preferred  to  a bed.  Of  mattresses  there  are  many  kinds, 
f and  made  of  various  materials.  Among  the  first  in  esti- 
j mation,  the  spring  mattress,  shown  below,  holds  its  place. 

I This  is  formed  of  a succession  of  coils  of  stout  copper 
'!  wire,  either  galvanised  or  otherwise,  each  coil  somewhat 
j|  resembling  an  hour-glass.  These  are  often  set  in  a solid 
box-like  frame ; but  when  completely  covered  it  is  diffi- 
i:  cult  to  replace  a weak  spring  or  repair  any  damaged  part. 

A newer  and  much  better  form  is  where  the  framework 

i consists  of  stout  laths,  resembling  those  of  an  ordinary 

■i  wooden  bedstead,  but  much  thicker,  and  having  one  or 

two  transverse  bars  running  from  head  to  foot,  accord- 
: ing  as  the  width  needs  them.  The  springs  are  fastened 

ii  to  the  laths,  or  to  another  series  of  laths,  and  the  whole 

■I  is  then  covered  with 

ijj  the  ordinary  checked 

jj  covering.  The  advan- 

I tage  of  this  make  is, 

ri  that  should  a spring 

[|  become  weak,  it  can 

i be  seen  at  once  where 

I the  mischief  lies,  and 

I it  can  be  repaired  most 

‘f  readily.  A mattress 

^ of  three  feet  wide  and 

six  feet  in  length  is 

I purchasable  for  2'/s.,  and  one  five  feet  wide  for  50s.  A 

mattress  or  bed  on  the  top  of  this  is  necessary  for  the 

protection  of  the  springs  beneath. 

The  cheapest  mattresses  are  the  straw  ones.  They 
may  be  purchased  from  12s.  to  25s.,  according  to  quality; 
they  are  very  thick  and  hard,  and  of  course  require  a hair 
-'I  mattress  or  a feather  bed  on  the  top  of  them  to  make 

|ll  them  comfortable.  In  the  country  they  are  sometimes 

made  at  home,  and  filled  with  clean  fresh  straw,  the 
f ticking  being  sewn  up  like  a bag,  the  size  of  the  bed.  In 
Italy  the  dried  leaves  of  the  Indian  corn,  or  maize,  are 
universally  used  for  this  purpose  ; and  also  the  leaves  of 

I the  chestnut  and  beech.  Paper  cut  in  fine  pieces  is  used 
for  both  pillows  and  mattresses,  and  many  charitable 
people  make  them  for  the  poor.  In  cutting  out  a mat- 
tress, the  rule  is  to  allow  an  extra  inch  to  every  foot,  to 
give  room  for  the  stuffing  in  both  length  and  width.  The 
sides  are  always  cut  the  selvage  way  of  the  ticking. 

For  putting  on  the  top  of  spring  mattresses,  nothing 
exceeds  the  comfort  of  six  blankets  quilted  as  a mattress 
I would  be,  and  which  can  be  readily  taken  apart,  washed, 
. and  put  together  again  ; neither  need  this  substitute  be 
expensive,  because  six  of  the  kind  known  as  “ Aldershot  ” 
blankets  can  be  placed  together  and  be  covered  with  a 
cotton  ticking  and  quilted  ; the  expense  of  such  a mat- 
tress would  not  exceed  23s. 

Whatever  mattresses  are  needed,  those  of  cotton  flock 
should  not  be  chosen,  on  account  of  their  tendency  to 
become  lumpy. 

Quilts  and  Counterpanes. — The  warmest,  lightest,  best, 
and  consequently  most  expensive  bed  covering  is  an  eider- 
down quilt,  made  of  the  best  down  put  into  a silken  cover- 
ing. One  for  a full-sized  bedstead  would  cost  5s.  ; 
but  one  of  the  same  size  made  of  coloured  goose  down, 
termed  “ Arctic  down,”  and  in  a coloured  cotton  covering. 


would  not  be  more  than  35s.  A number  of  cotton  counter- 
panes piled  one  on  the  other  would  fatigue  the  sleeper, 
and  not  impart  a tithe  of  the  warmth  of  down  or  sheep’s 
wool.  It  is  a mistake  to  imagine  that  a pile  of  clothes 
will  impart  heat.  Warmth  is  produced  in  the  human 
body,  and  the  object  should  be  to  retain  that  heat,  by 
adopting  such  clothes  as  will,  with  a due  regard  to 
ventilation,  prevent  much  of  it  from  escaping.  Sheep’s 
wool,  either  as  blankets,  flannel,  or  woollen  damask,  will 
do  this  ; also  feathers,  down,  and  furs.  All  textures  of 
wool  and  silk  are  non-conductors  of  heat — that  is,  they 
do  not  allow  the  heat  of  the  body  to  escape,  consequently 
beds  furnished  with  three  blankets,  two  upper  and  one 
under,  and  a down  quilt,  or  with  an  extra  blanket  instead 
of  a quilt,  will  be  found  to  be  both  comfortable  and 
healthy. 

The  next  counterpane  to  notice  is  the  Massillian  quilt, 
sometimes  termed  Marseilles  and  Marcella.  These,  on 
the  surface,  are  made  in  imitation  of  the  old-fashioned 
quilting  of  old  blankets  between  chintz  and  while  linen, 
which  were  formerly  so  prized.  These  Massillian  quilts 
are  comfortable,  light,  and  elegant,  and  are  purchasable 
at  prices  varying  from  17s.  to  40s.  for  a full-sized  bed- 
stead. 

Very  pretty  quilts  have  recently  come  into  fashion, 
with  woven  stripes  of  red,  blue,  or  pink,  on  a white 

ground.  The  revival 
of  needlework  has  also 
introduced  bed-covers 
of  crash,  embroidered 
with  coloured  flowers 
in  crewels,  to  match 
'the  embroidered  cur- 
tains  and  bed-hang- 
ings. 

Chintz  bed -covers, 
to  match  the  furniture 
of  the  bedroom,  are 
also  a novelty,  and  in  London  they  possess  one  great 
advantage — that  of  keeping  clean  much  longer  than 
white  counterpanes. 

The  bright-coloured  Austrian  blankets  are  also  to  be 
commended,  many  people  using  them  for  travelling  rugs, 
as  well  as  for  bedding. 

Servants’  coloured  cotton  quilts,  if  of  tolerable  quality, 
are  both  soft  and  warm.  They  are  not  so  finely  woven 
as  others  purchased  at  a higher  cost,  and  the  material 
being  less  dressed  in  the  manufacture,  is  more  fluffy  and 
warmer. 

Supposing  that  economy  is  strictly  necessary,  and  that 
a quilt,  even  of  the  very  poorest  description,  cannot  by 
any  means  be  purchased,  warmth  in  bed  may  be  obtained 
by  lining  a sheet  or  other  calico  article,  no  matter  how 
old,  with  brown  paper,  first  well  crumpled  and  rubbed 
to  render  it  soft.  The  warmth  this  produces  is  almost 
incredible,  because  it  does  not  allow  the  heat  of  the  body 
to  escape. 

A warm  and  useful  quilt  can  be  made  by  utilising  the 
down  off"  poultry  or  goose  feathers,  which  may  be  pur- 
chased for  from  is.  to  is.  4d.  per  pound.  The  process 
of  home-manufacture  of  these  cheap  and  useful  quilts 
may  be  described  as  follows  : — 

First  strip  off  all  the  down  from  the  feathers  ; then  take 
some  strips  of  glazed  calico,  coloured  or  white,  each  strip 
two  yards  long  and  nine  inches  wide  ; sew  the  sides  of 
each  strip  together  to  form  a long  tube  ; sew  up  one  end 
securely  ; into  each  tube  put  three  ounces  of  feather  strip- 
pings,  but  gradually — that  is,  sew  a quarter  of  a yard  of 
the  tubing,  then  put  in  a few  strippings,  and  pin  them 
in  while  proceeding  to  sew  another  portion.  Thus, 
when  the  sewing  of  a tube  is  completed,  the  filling  will 
be  also. 

These  tubings  are  now  to  be  sewn  together,  as  many  as 
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are  needed  for  the  len,s^th  of  the  bedstead  ; and  will  form 
a warm  and  pretty  quilt— the  pattern  being  a succession 
of  ridges — and  the  expense  is  almost  nominal  in  a family 
where  poultry  is  kept.  Care  only  is  required  in  the 
matter  of  cleaning  and  drying  the  feathers.  When  a 
duck,  fowl,  or  goose  is  plucked,  the  feathers  should  be  put 
into  plenty  of  warm  water,  and  a little  soda  be  well  stirred 
about ; then  taken  out  and  thrown  into  cold  water  ; then 
lifted  and  put  to  drain  on  a cloth  over  a large  pan,  or  in 
any  other  convenient  mode,  such  as  a large  net,  which 
may  be  made  for  the  purpose.  When  drained,  spread 
the  feathers  between  cloths  to  absorb  the  moisture  ; and, 
finally,  tie  them  up  loosely  in  two  or  three  bags  made  ot 
muslin,  a coarse  kind  such  as  is  sold  for  fourpence  the 
yard.  Then  put  the  bags  in  a warm  oven,  leaving  the 
oven  door  open.  Do  this  for  a succession  of  nights,  till 
the  feathers  are  quite  dry  ; they  may  then  be  put  away  in 
paper  bags.  If  this  be  done  at  each  poultry-picking,  the 
affair  is  one  of  little  trouble,  the  stripping  being  done  at 
any  leisure  time. 

Feather  Beds. — A bed,  bolster,  and  two  pillows  com- 
plete, for  a full-sized  bedstead,  may  be  had  at  from  three 
to  twelve  guineas,  the  difference  in  price  being  regulated 
by  the  quality  of  the  feathers,  the  make,  quality,  and 
description  of  bed-tick,  and  the  weight  of  the  bed.  The 
unbordered  beds  of  merely  two  surfaces  of  tick  sewn  to- 
gether within  the  band  round,  which  is  termed  the  border, 
seem  to  be  fitting  beds  for  the  nursery,  but  they  are  not 
so.  Moreover,  they  are  not  comfortable.  If  poultry 
feathers,  clean  and  sweet,  as  above  said,  cost  is.  a pound, 
an  unbordered  bed,  containing  thirty-four  'pounds  of 
feathers,  a bolster  with  six  pounds,  and  two  pillows  each 
containing  one  and  a half  pounds,  in  a cotton  tick,  will 
cost  £2)  ready-made  ; and  this  mode  of  purchasing  is 
the  cheapest.  The  cost  of  the  feathers  being  £2  7s.,  the 
price  of  the  tick,  and  workmanship  for  it  and  the  bolster 
and  pillows  will  be  only  i6s.  This  is  for  the  cheapest 
kind  of  full-sized  unbordered  bed.  The  next  description 
of  feather  is  English  grey  goose,  at  is.  4d.  per  pound; 
superior  realises  as  much  as  is.  lod.  and  2s.  6d.  per  pound  ; 
and,  lastly,  the  very  best  white  goose,  at  3s.  per  pound. 

In  purchasing  a new  bed  it  will  be  necessary  to  see  the 
feathers  ; and  if  they  have  a tolerable  quantity  of  fluff 
or  down  at  the  ends  of  them,  the  stems  small,  and 
the  feathers  well  curled,  they  are  good.  White  goose 
feathers  are  the  highest  priced  ; they  are  of  good  colour, 
and  are  not  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  fowls’  feathers, 
which  have  much  less  down  upon  them.  For  a bedstead 
five  feet  six  inches  wide,  and  a proportionate  length,  not 
less  than  forty-seven  pounds  of  feathers  should  be  appor- 
tioned to  the  bed,  seven  pounds  to  the  bolster,  and  two 
and  a half  pounds  for  each  of  two  pillows ; thus  fifty-nine 
pounds  of  feathers  will  make  the  bed  complete.  In  giving 
an  order  for  a bed,  state  the  weight,  size,  and  quality 
required,  also  whether  to  be  of  cotton  or  linen  tick,  and 
mention  the  price  desirable  to  give  for  the  feathers 
per  pound.  A cotton  tick,  instead  of  one  of  linen,  would 
considerably  lessen  the  price,  but  in  cither  case  a waxed 
tick  should  be  stipulated  for,  seeing  that  in  many  instances 
nothing  is  done  to  prevent  the  feathers  coming  through 
excepting  to  cover  it  on  the  inside  with  a coat  of  white- 
wash, or  other  inferior  matter,  which,  after  a little  time, 
comes  through  the  tick  in  clouds  of  dust,  and  which 
cannot  be  remedied  but  by  emptying  the  tick,  washing, 
and  waxing  it. 

The  quality  of  the  feathers  of  a bod  ready  made  can 
be  pretty  well  judged  by  pressing  them  down  ; if  they  rise 
up  quickly.,  the  feathers  are  new  and  downy ; if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  rise  is  but  slow  or  not  at  all,  then  they  are 
old,  and  however  well  they  have  been  cleaned,  have  from 
age  lost  the  greater  portion  of  their  down,  and  arc  worth- 
less. 

Purchasing  beds  at  public  auctions  and  private  sales 


entails  some  risk  of  purchasing  with  them  the  seeds  of 
disease.  These  sales  are  often  consequent  upon  a be- 
reavement, which  causes  a home  to  be  broken  up,  and  if 
the  fatal  stroke  were  fever,  those  who  afterwards  lie  on  the 
bed  of  a fever-stricken  patient  are  likely  to  get  the  disease. 
As  the  cost  of  purifying  feathers  is  not  more  than  3gd. 
per  pound,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  running  any  risk  of 
this  kind. 


DOMESTIC  SURGERY.— X. 

VARIOUS  LOCAL  AILMENTS. 

Rupture  or  Hernia  means  the  protrusion  of  a small 
portion  of  the  bowels  through  an  opening  in  the  groin  or 
at  the  navel.  It  occurs  in  children  from  violent  efforts  in 
crying,  and  in  older  persons  from  lifting  heavy  weights, 
coughing,  &c.  If  a mother  notices  any  swelling  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  groin  in  her  child  (boys  being  much 
more  liable  than  girls  to  this  affection),  she  should  lose  no 
time  in  consulting  a medical  man,  and  ascertaining 
whether  this  is  due  to  a rupture  or  to  some  other  disease. 
In  order  to  effect  a cure  of  a rupture,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  child  to  wear  a properly-fitted  truss  for  some 
months,  and  it  will  be  well  worth  a mother’s  while  to  pay 
every  attention  to  this  matter,  so  as  to  bring  about  a cure 
as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a truss  should 
be  worn  at  night,  except  in  the  case  of  an  infant  who  cries 
as  much  at  night  as  in  the  day,  but  the  mother  should  see 
that  the  child  never  runs  about  before  the  truss  is  put  on 
in  the  morning,  and  must  be  particularly  careful  to  see 
that  the  rupture  is  pushed  back  thoroughly  before  the  truss 
is  applied,  which  is  most  readily  accomplished  when  the 
child  is  lying  down.  It  is  convenient  in  children  to  cover 
the  truss  with  a linen  cover,  which  can  be  changed  when 
soiled,  and  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
instrument  chafing  the  skin  by  powdering  it  thoroughly. 
In  grown-up  persons  the  occurrence  of  a hernia  is  of 
even  more  importance  than  in  children,  since  it  is  more 
likely  in  them  to  become  “strangulated,”  i.e.,  it  cannot  be 
pushed  back  by  the  patient  himself,  obstruction  of  the 
bowels  results,  and  this  is  followed  by  vomiting,  and  even 
by  death,  unless  promptly  relieved  by  the  surgeon.  In 
any  case,  therefore,  where  a rupture  cannot  be  returned, 
or  when  after  any  exertion  a lump  has  appeared  in  the 
groin,  the  advice  of  a surgeon  should  be  sought.  It 
' unfortunately  happens  every  now  and  then  that  a patient 
suffering  from  the  bilious  vomiting  caused  by  a strangulated 
hernia  conceals  the  real  cause  of  the  disease,  either  from 
ignorance  of  the  connection  between  the  two  affections, 
or  from  a feeling  of  false  delicacy.  No  one  is  justified  in 
trifling  with  his  or  her  own  life  in  such  a matter,  and  a 
medical  man  will  rightly  insist  upon  making  the  necessary 
examination  if  his  suspicions  are  aroused  by  the  symptoms, 
as  they  probably  will  be.  When  a surgeon  finds  that  he 
is  unable  to  return  a rupture,  it  will  be  necessary  for  him 
to  perform  a slight  operation  in  order  to  save  the  patient’s 
life,  and  neither  patient  nor  friends  should  have  any 
scruple  in  consenting  to  this  being  done  at  once.  Every 
minute  is  of  importance  in  these  cases,  and  though  it  is 
perfectly  true  that  patients  die  after  the  operation  for 
strangulated  hernia,  it  is  equally  certain  that  they  die  in 
consequence  of  the  operation  having  been  delayed  too 
long,  rather  than  from  the  proceeding  itself. 

Started  Navel. — This  is  a not /(mcommon  affection  in 
young  children,  and  if  not  properly  attended  to  will  lead 
to  the  formation  of  a rupture.  The  treatment  consists  in 
preventing  the  protrusion  from  taking  place  until  the  parts 
are  in  process  of  time  restored  to'  their  natural  condition, 
and  this  can  only  be  effected  by  care  and  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  nurse  and  mother.  The  child  being  laid  on 
its  back,  and  the  protrusion  carefully  returned  with  the 
finger,  a pad  made  of  a slice  of  a wine-cork  half-an-inch 
thick,  or  a farthing,  should  be  wrapped  in  a piece  of  soft 
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linen  and  applied  over  the  spot,  and  bound  on  firmly  with 
strips  of  plaister  half-an-inch  wide.  The  strips  of  plaister 
(the  common  white  strapping)  should  be  about  twelve 
inches  long,  and  should  be  arranged  star  fashion  ; they 
should  be  dipped  in  hot  water  in  order  to  warm  them,  as 
they  then  stick  much  more  firmly  than  if  held  to  the  fire. 
A roller  of  linen  or  fine  flannel  should  be  applied  round 
the  infant’s  navel  over  this.  In  cases  of  larger  protru- 
sion either  in  children  or  grown-up  persons,  a suitable 
abdominal  support  should  be  procured  from  an  instrument 
maker,  and  should  be  worn  with  the  same  precautions  as 
have  been  given  for  the  use  of  a truss. 

Piles  are  often  a very  troublesome  and  painful  affection, 
and  are  of  various  kinds,  each  of  which  requires  a different 
treatment,  for  which  a surgeon  should  be  consulted.  They 
are  mentioned  here  principally  in  order  to  impress  upon 
those  who  suffer  from  them  and  go  on  for  years  bearing 
pain,  or  even  having  their  health  undermined  by  constant 
loss  of  blood,  that  their  disease  is  curable,  and  that  they 
should  not  allow  feelings  of  false  delicacy  to  prevent  their 
applying  for  relief.  As  a temporary  means  of  relief,  a 
sufferer  may  regulate  the  bowels  with  occasional  doses  of 
“lenitive  electuary,”  and  may  employ  an  enema  of  cold 
water.  Habitual  sufferers  from  affections  of  the  bowels 
frequently  derive  very  great  comfort  from  relieving  the 
bowels  at  night  rather  than  in  the  morning,  so  as  to 
obtain  some  hours’  rest  in  the  horizontal  position  after 
an  evacuation. 

Prolapse  of  the  bowel  in  children  should  be  gently 
returned  after  sponging  with  cold  water.  It  may  be 
simply  the  result  of  debility,  or  may  be  a symptom,  in 
boys  especially,  of  a much  more  serious  affection — stone 
in  the  bladder — and  the  advice  of  a surgeon  should 
therefore  be  obtained. 

l7ico7itmence  of  Urme  m Sleep  is  very  common  among 
weakly  children,  and  is  often  the  cause  of  great  suffering 
to  a child  at  school,  when  he  is  punished  for  what  he  is 
quite  unable  to  help.  Careful  supervision  will  often  effect 
a cure  by  avoiding  too  long  intervals  of  unbroken  sleep, 
and  the  use  of  a night-light  will  obviate  the  fear  of  rising 
in  the  night  or  early  morning,  which  is  often  a cause  of 
the  disaster.  As  this  affection  may  be  only  the  evidence 
of  more  important  diseases,  it  will  be  well  to  have  medical 
advice  if  the  occurrence  appears  to  be  becoming  habitual. 
The  opposite  condition  of  things — retention  of  urine — is 
much  too  serious  an  affection  to  be  treated  domestically, 
and  i7ri7nediatc  surgical  attendance  should  be  obtained  for 
it,  at  whatever  age  it  may  occur. 


j GARDENING.— XIV. 

THE  CULTURE  OF  VEGETABLES  (continued  from  p.  272). 
j Asparagus. — The  young  shoots,  when  grown  about 

j two  inches  above  ground,  are  the  parts  to  be  used  ; but  of 
I this  we  shall  speak  more  explicitly  as  we  proceed. 

There  are  only  two  varieties  cultivated — the  red  topped 
and  the  green  topped  ; the  former  rising  with  a very  large, 
full,  close  head,  of  a reddish-green  colour,  and  the  latter 
not  so  plump  and  close,  but  generally  considered  better 
in  flavour.  Of  these  the  former  are  the  most  esteemed 
by  market  gardeners  ; the  latter  by  private  cultivators. 

' One  mode  of  culture  is  applicable  to  both.  There  are 
several  sub-varieties,  as,  for  instance,  the  Battersea, 

, Deptford,  Gravesend,  early  Mortlake,  Dutch,  and  large 
■ i:  Reading. 

This  plant  may  be  propagated  bv  dividing  the  root,  but 
the  most  general  and  best  way  is 'by  seed,  which  should 
I be  sown  in  March,  broadcast,  not  very  thickly,  on  beds 
four  feet  wide,  or  thereabouts,  and  in  length  according 
to  the  quantity  required.  Many  gardeners  make  it  a 
I'  practice  to  tread  the  ground  after  sowing  the  seed,  but  we 
I object  to  this  method,  and,  instead  of  it,  make  it  a rule. 


after  sowing  the  seed,  to  rake  the  ground  smooth  and 
even,  being  careful  that  the  seed  is  all  well  covered  ; and, 
when  the  plants  have  made  their  appearance,  to  keep  them 
perfectly  clear  of  weeds,  and  stir  the  ground  about  them 
twice  or  three  times  during  the  summer.  Should  the 
weather  prove  dry  at  the  time,  a little  water  should  be  given 
once  a week.  In  October  protect  the  roots  by  covering 
the  ground  with  well-rotted  stable  manure  or  litter,  which 
must  remain  on  until  all  danger  from  frost  is  over. 

In  the  formation  of  new  plantations  the  first  thing 
necessary  for  our  consideration  is  the  situation,  which 
should  be  open  and  unsheltered  by  trees  or  bushes  ; as, 
unless  the  spot  is  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  success  is 
next  to  an  impossibility.  Damp  or  wet  ground,  or  where 
the  subsoil  is  retentive  of  an  undue  quantity  of  wet, 
should,  under  any  circumstances,  be  rejected,  as  being 
very  prejudicial  to  this  plant. 

The  soil  should  be  from  two  to  two  and  a half  feet 
deep,  and  of  a light  sandy  loam.  Some  months  previous 
to  commencing  planting  see  to  the  preparation  of  the 
ground,  by  trenching  it,  if  possible,  at  least  two  and  a half 
feet  deep,  at  the  same  time  mixing  a good  quantity  of 
well-rotted  manure  with  the  soil.  \Vhen  it  has  lain  in 
this  state  a month  or  more,  if  the  weather  permit,  work  the 
ground  over  again  to  the  same  depth,  and  repeat  this  two 
or  three  times,  in  order  that  the  manure  and  soil  may 
become  well  incorporated  with  each  other.  At  the  last 
turning  over,  before  planting,  lay  a solid  foundation  of  rich 
well-rotted  manure  in  every  trench,  as  no  more  can  be 
applied  for  several  years,  or,  indeed,  so  long  as  the  beds 
stand.  Make  it  a practice  to  perform  this  work  in  the 
best  weather  that  can  be  commanded  during  the  winter 
months,  as  such  an  operation  should  never  be  attempted 
during  rainy  or  showery  weather,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
only  tend  to  make  the  soil  heavy  and  cold.  This  portion 
of  the  work  should  be  particularly  attended  to,  as  the 
preparation  of  the  soil  is  of  more  moment  than  anything 
else  during  the  whole  course  of  its  culture. 

In  the  removal  of  the  plants  from  the  seed-bed,  and 
final  planting,  take  especial  care  to  perform  the  work  of 
taking  them  up  by  means  of  a fork,  being  very  careful 
not  to  break  or  cut  the  roots,  or  to  leave  them  a longer  time 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  air  than  you  can  help,  as  very  few 
plants  feel  a hurt  more  severely  than  this  ; the  roots, 
being  brittle,  are  easily  broken,  and  do  not  readily  shoot 
out  again. 

Although  you  may  plant  from  the  beginning  of  March 
to  the  end  of  May,  the  operation  will  not  always  be 
followed  with  the  same  success. 

The  best  time,  so  far  as  our  own  experience  goes, 
is  just  when  the  plants  are  beginning  to  grow  ; for  when 
they  are  removed  earlier  the  plants  lie  for  some  time  in 
the  ground  in  a dormant  state,  and  consequently  the  roots, 
being  of  a succulent  nature,  absorb  a considerable  quantity 
of  moisture,  which,  in  nine  cases  out  of  every  ten,  causes 
them  to  rot,  and  then  the  destruction  of  the  plant  becomes 
inevitable.  On  the  other  hand,  if  removed  too  late,  the 
power  of  the  sun  and  air  will  greatly  injure  them,  unless 
very  great  care  be  taken,  and  the  roots  put  into  a basket, 
or  some  other  receptacle,  with  sand,  as  they  are  taken  up. 

When  your  plants  are  ready,  and  the  groundhaving  been 
previously  prepared  as  above,  stretch  a line  lengthwise  nine 
inches  from  the  edge,  as  at  Fig.  2,  and  with  a spade  cut 
down  a trench  six  inches  deep,  perpendicular  next  to  the 
line,  turning  the  soil  to  the  outer  or  other  side  of  the  trench ; 
then,  having  the  plants  in  readiness,  set  a row  along  the 
trench,  nine  inches  apart,  with  the  crowns  of  the  roots 
two  inches  below  the  surface  ; then  move  the  line  a foot 
further  on,  as  shown  at  2,  Fig.  2,  and  open  a second  trench, 
turning  the  soil  taken  out  of  this  into  the  first,  over  the 
roots  just  planted  ; and  so  proceed,  making  an  allowance 
of  three  feet  between  every  four  rows  for  alleys.  Should 
the  weather  prove  dry  at  the  time,  give  a little  water  to 
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settle  the  soil  to  the  roots,  and  repeat  the  application  until 
such  time  as  the  plants  become  well  established.  Fig.  i 
shows  a section  of  the  bed.  As  a rule  an  asparagus  bed 
should  not  contain  less  than  a rod,  as  it  very  frequently 
takes  more  than  this  to  make  up  a dish  at  one  time  ; but 
for  a large  family  twenty  poles  would  not  be  too  much. 

Never  gather  any  buds  for  the  first  three  years  after 
planting  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  permit  them  to  run  up  to 
seed,  and  keep  the  beds  clear  of  weeds,  stirring  the  soil 
at  each  weeding,  in  order  to  keep  it  in  a loose  state. 

It  is  the  practice  of  some  gardeners  to  throw  out  the 
alleys  at  every  autumn  dressing,  and  cover  the  beds  with 
the  soil  so  taken  out.  Now  this  may  be 
done  the  first  year  after  planting,  but 
never  afterwards  ; instead  of  which  give 
a good  coat  of  rotten  dung,  and  fork  it 
evenly,  both  into  the  beds  and  alleys,  every 
season.  It  is,  or  should  be,  well  known 
that  this  plant  forms  a new  crown  every 
year,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  in  a few  years  the 
crown  e.Ktends  itself  into  the  alleys,  so  that  by  digging 
them  out  the  plant  is  certain  to  be  destroyed.  We  there- 
fore advise  that  nothing  at  all  be  done  to  them  rather 
than  they  should  be  treated  according  to  this  too  general 
practice.  The  first  two  years  a little  celery  and  lettuce 
seed  may  be  sown  on  the  beds, 
and  a few  cauliflower  plants 
may  be  planted  at  the  distance 
of  two  feet  asunder,  in  the 
alleys,  but  never  after,  as  it 
would  to  a certainty  rob  the 
asparagus  of  a great  portion  of 
■nourishment. 

At  the  end  of  October,  or  be- 
ginning of  November,  the  stalks 
will  have  done  growing  and 
begun  to  decay,  when  they  must 
be  cut  down  close  to  the  ground 
and  cleared  away,  taking  off  all 
weeds  and  other  litter  at  the 
same  time  ; then  give  the  ground 

a good  three-inch  coat  of  well-rotted  manure,  and  fork 
it  in  quite  down  to  the  crowns,  as  above  advised,  by 
which  means  the  winter  rains,  &c.,  will  wash  the  manure 
down  amongst  the  roots,  which  will  be  greatly  benefited 
thereby.  Many  people  have  a notion  that  by  merely 
covering  the  beds  with  litter  or  recent  dung  from  the 
stable,  they  have  done  all  that  is 
necessary,  but  we  maintain  that 
such  treatment  does  far  more 
harm  than  good,  as  it  only  pre- 
vents the  winter  frost  from  having 
any  influence  over  the  soil  without  doing  the  least  in 
the  shape  of  enriching  it. 

At  the  end  of  March,  or  beginning  of  April,  just  before 
the  buds  begin  to  rise,  loosen  the  surface  of  the  beds  with 
a three-tined  or  pronged  fork,  being  careful  not  to  wound 
the  crowns  with  the  points  of  the  tines  ; then  rake  the 
surface  neatly  level,  drawing  off  all  large  stones  and  hard 
clods,  leaving  the  beds  as  loose  as  possible,  which  will 
not  only  enable  the  buds  to  rise  freely,  but  admit  sun,  air, 
and  rain  into  the  soil,  and  thus  encourage  the  roots  to 
throw  up  buds  of  a superior  size  and  flavour. 

By  the  way,  we  may  mention  that  the  shoots,  or 
buds,  come  up  but  weak  and  slender  the  first  year, 
stronger  the  second,  and  still  stronger  the  third,  when 
some  old  buds  may  be  gathered,  and  in  the  fourth  year 
the  buds  will  be  in  full  perfection. 

So  far  as  cutting  and  gathering  is  concerned,  we  say 
never  begin  to  cut  till  the  plants  come  to  mature  growth — 
that  is,  three  or  four  years  after  planting,  at  which  time, 
and  not  till  then,  they  arc  of  proper  strength  to  produce 
full-sized  buds.  The  buds  are  in  the  greatest  perfec- 


tion  when  they  have  risen  above  ground  from  two  to 
three  inches,  as  they  are  then  close  and  plump.  In 
gathering  the  buds,  scrape  an  inch  or  two  of  the  earth 
from  the  shoot,  i.  Fig.  3,  and  then  slip  the  knife  down,  as 
at  2,  drawing  it  up  in  a slanting  direction  towards  you, 
which  will  separate  the  head  or  shoot  from  the  stool  easily. 
Fig.  4 shows  the  best  shape  of  knife  for  this  purpose.  This 
implement  should  be  thrust  into  the  soil,  after  having  nearly 
bared  the  shoot  down  to  the  root,  and  with  a saw-like 
motion  sever  the  same  in  a slanting  direction  towards 
you.  The  same  plan  must  be  resorted  to  in  each 
instance,  until  you  have  entirely  cleared  the  bed.  Never 
cut  much  after  the  middle  of  June,  but 
permit  it  to  run  up  ; in  fact,  the  weak 
shoots  should  not  be  cut  at  all.  If  on  any 
particular  occasion  cutting  should  be  re- 
quired later  than  the  above  time,  be  careful 
I.  to  leave  one  or  two  shoots  on  each  stool,  in 

order  to  draw  the  nourishment  to  it ; for 
if  left  destitute  of  growing  shoots  they  would  perish,  and 
thus  fill  the  bed  with  vacant  spots.  A plantation  of 
asparagus,  under  judicious  management,  will  generally 
continue  to  afford  plentiful  crops  for  twelve  or  fourteen 
years,  after  which  time  the  shoots  begin  to  decay,  or,  at 
all  events,  begin  to  decline  in  fertility,  and  the  shoots  are 
much  inferior  in  quality,  even  if 
they  do  vegetate  as  long ; so 
that  to  ensure  a permanent 
supply  every  year  a bed  or  two 
should  be  planted  every  now  and 
then,  so  as  to  get  them  in  readi- 
ness for  cutting  in  three  or  four 
years’  time,  in  order  that  they 
may  come  to  a productive  state 
before  the  old  ones  are 
thoroughly  worn  out.  Some 
people  continue  their  beds  for 
twenty  years  or  more,  but,  in 
our  opinion,  by  so  doing  they 
lose  much  to  gain  little. 

Those  desirous  of  saving  seed 
— which  we  scarcely  think  necessary,  considering  how 
cheaply  it  can  be  purchased — should  select  some  of  the 
largest  and  earliest  buds  as  soon  as  they  rise  in  the 
spring,  to  which  place  sticks  or  stakes,  by  which  to  tie 
them  to  during  the  summer,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the 
crown  of  the  plant  when  driving  the  said  supports  into 
the  ground.  As  soon  as  the  berries 
are  ripe,  gather  and  spread  them 
in  a dry,  airy  situation,  keeping 
4.  them  in  the  berry  until  the  time 

of  sowing. 

To  force  Asparagus.— Vlants  about  five  or  six  years 
old  should  be  chosen,  if  they  appear  strong  enough  to  pro- 
duce vigorous  shoots  for  insertion  into  the  hotbed.  The 
first  plantation  for  forcing  should  be  made  about  the 
latter  end  of  September,  and  if  the  bed  goes  on  favour- 
ably a crop  may  be  expected  in  four  or  five  weeks’  time. 
The  bed  will  afford  a gathering  every  two  or  three  days, 
and  will  continue  in  bearing  about  three  weeks.  The 
hotbed  for  the  reception  of  the  plants  is  constructed  of 
stable-dung  or  other  material  in  the  ordinary  fashion. 
This  should  be  covered  with  about  five  or  six  inches  of 
tan,  or  other  light  material  suf^ciently  porous  to  admit 
the  heat  from  the  bed  to  the  roots,  which  are  planted  in 
mould  laid  upon  the  tan.  The  bed  must  then  be  covered 
with  six  or  eight  inches  of  rich  light  soil.  The  plants  may 
be  inserted  as  close  together  as  possible,  several  hundred 
under  an  ordinary-sized  frame.  In  planting  draw  a furrow 
the  length  of  the  frame,  and  place  the  first  row  of  plants 
against  it,  covering  their  roots  with  soil,  and  proceed  in 
the  same  way  throughout.  More  soil  is  gradually  to  b’’ 
added  as  the  bed  acquires  a steady  and  regular  heat. 
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HOUSEHOLD  DECORATIVE  ART.— VIII. 

FEATHER  SCREENS. 

Most  of  our  readers  have  seen,  no  doubt,  in  the  windows 
of  bird-stuffers’  shops,  screens  made  of  the  wings  and  head, 
with  more  or  less  of  the  breast  feathers,  and  often  the  tails 
of  different  kinds  of  birds  ; but  few  perhaps  know  how 
easily  they  are  made  by  amateurs,  and  what  exceedingly 
pretty  screens  may  be  produced  with  a comparatively  small 
amount  of  trouble  and  practice  (see  Fig.  i).  The  work  is 
not  beyond  ordinary  skill,  and  we  have  seen  some  very  good 
ones  made  by  ladies,  though  the  sight  of  raw  flesh,  and  the 
necessity  of  getting  over  scruples  about  touching  it  with 
the  fingers,  often  deters  them  from  attempting  the  neces- 
sary operations.  We  shall  now  give  the  result  of  our 
practical  experience,  and  explain  the  de- 
tails of  the  manufacture  step  by  step, 
assuming  that  the  reader  is  totally  ignorant 
of  the  art  of  bird-stuffing. 

The  implements  required  are  very 
simple,  viz.,  a good  strong  penknife,  very 
sharp  at  the  point,  a quill  pen,  a small 
quantity  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  arsenical 
soap,  wadding,  or  cotton  wool,  or  tow,  a 
smooth  board,  some  twine,  a darning- 
needle,  some  strong  pins,  a hammer,  and 
some  copper  bell-wire.  The  pen  is  to  be 
cut  in  the  shape  of  a scoop  or  narrow 
spoon,  and  is  used  for  removing  the 
brains  from  the  head  of  the  bird,  and  for 
pressing  the  cotton  wool  or  other  mate- 
rial when  saturated 
with  arsenical  soap, 
into  the  skull  and 
other  places.  Arsenical 
soap  can  be  obtained 
atalmost  any  chemist’s, 
and  there  are  numer- 
ous recipes,  all  more 
or  less  valuable  ; but 
the  following  is  all 
that  is  really  requisite 
for  our  present  pur- 
pose : — Cut  into  thin 
slices  or  pieces  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of 
common  brown  soap, 
put  it  into  a pipkin  or 
earthen  jar  with  a little 
water,  and  stir  it  on 
the  hob  till  it  becomes 
of  the  consistency  of 
paste  or  thick  cream, 
then  stir  into  it  about 

half  a pound  of  powdered  white  arsenic,  and  the  mixture 
is  ready  for  use. 

The  first  thing  is  to  select  a bird,  and  we  need  hardly  say 
that  it  is  useless  (at  any  rate  for  a beginner)  to  attempt  to 
do  anything  with  a bird  whose  wing-feathers  have  been 
torn  by  shot,  or  whose  head  or  neck  is  disfigured  by  blood. 

Some  birds  are,  of  course,  more  suitable  for  making 
screens  than  others,  and  some  require  a different  treat- 
ment from  others,  and  are  more  difficult  to  manage.  There 
is  also  a particular  season  of  the  year  when  wild  birds  are 
in  their  best  plumage,  which  does  not  apply  to  tame  birds, 
but  these  are  points  we  cannot  now  enter  into.  One  of  the 
birds  most  easily  obtained  is  the  common  house-pigeon, 
and  if  carefully  selected  he  will  form  as  pretty  a screen  as 
any  British  bird  we  know  of.  Generally  speaking,  a male 
bird  should  be  selected,  the  plumage  being  brighter. 

Assuming,  then,  that  we  have  got  our  pigeon  dead,  and 
that  he  lies  on  his  back  on  the  table  before  us,  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  remove  the  wings,  and  this  is  done 
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by  severing  the  muscles  at  the  elbow-joint,  and  is  most 
conveniently  done  from  the  inside  of  the  wing.  Fig.  2 
will  show  the  direction  the  cut  should  take,  so  as  to  get 
rid,  as  much  as  possible,  of  those  portions  which  we  do 
not  want,  and  retain  those  we  do  want. 

In  some  birds,  and  for  the  purpose  of  making  screens  of 
a more  fanciful  shape,  the  wings  may  be  taken  off  nearer 
the  body  of  the  bird  ; but,  we  are  assuming  that  this  is 
a first  attempt,  therefore  propose  the  easiest  shape. 
The  wings  may  now  be  laid  aside  for  some  days  (if  neces- 
sary), as  it  is  not  so  important  that  they  should  be  quite 
fresh  for  the  purposes  of  our  operations,  as  that  the  head 
should  be  in  that  state. 

Place  the  bird  on  its  back  with  its  head  towards  you, 
and  a lead  pincushion  or  other  weight  across  its  tail  and 
feet  to  keep  it  steady ; then  raise  the 
breast  feathers  about  the  place  where  you 
would  expect  to  find  the  top  of  the 
merry-thought  (as  the  furcula  bone  is 
called)  and  carefully  holding  back  the 
feathers,  cut  the  skin  across  with  the 
point  of  your  knife,  taking  care  not  to 
cut  too  deeply.  Continue  this  cut  on 
each  side,  slanting  it  downwards  towards 
the  head,  so  as  to  escape  the  wings  ; then 
turn  the  bird  over,  and  join  the  two  cuts 
straight  across  the  back.  After  this,  re- 
place the  bird  in  its  former  position,  and 
by  gentle  pulling  and  cutting,  the  skin 
will  come  off  very  easily,  inside  out,  over 
the  head  of  the  bird.  A little  stretching 
of  the  skin  will  be  re- 
quired, and  a little  fur- 
ther use  of  the  knife, 
when  the  skin  of  the 
neck  has  to  be  brought 
over  the  head,  and  care 
must  be  taken  when 
you  approach  the  ears 
of  the  bird,  to  cut  the 
skin  as  deeply  down 
into  the  orifice  of  the 
ear  as  possible,  thus 
leaving  only  a very 
small  hole.  Imme- 
diately succeeding  the 
ears  the  eyes  will  ap- 
pear, and  here  also 
care  must  be  taken  to 
avoid  cutting  the  eye- 
lids, while  the  muscles 
which  attach  the  lids 
to  the  circumference 
of  the  eyes  will  re- 
quire some  sharp  cuts  with  the  point  of  the  knife. 
During  the  whole  of  this  operation,  the  skin,  and,  indeed, 
the  flesh  of  the  neck,  may  all  from  time  to  time  be  dusted 
with  flowers  of  sulphur,  which  will  prevent  the  feathers 
from  getting  spoilt  by  curling  over  and  coming  in  contact 
with  the  flesh.  If  the  bird  has  been  shot,  and  the  neck 
or  skin  shows  traces  of  blood,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
have  a cloth  at  hand  to  wipe  off  the  exudations  as  much 
as  possible,  or  a piece  of  soft  paper  may  be  wrapped 
round  the  neck  where  the  skin  has  been  removed,  and 
thus  avoid  any  chance  of  spoiling  your  work.  Having 
skinned  down  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  beak,  your  bird 
will  present  an  appearance  like  that  seen  in  Fig.  3. 

The  neck  should  now  be  severed  from  the  head  at  the 
base  of  the  skull,  and  all  pieces  of  flesh  or  skin  on  the 
skull  and  jaws  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  scraped  or 
cut  off,  taking  care  not  to  sever  the  joints  where  the  lower 
jaw-bones  are  fixed  to  the  head.  The  eyes  must  be  care- 
fully cut  round  and  taken  out  whole,  and  the  brain  scooped 
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out  from  the  hole  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  where  the  neck 
has  been  taken  off — this  hole  may  be  a little  enlarged  for 
the  purpose.  When  this  has  been  done,  the  cavity  of  the 
skull  should  be  firmly  stuffed  full  of  the  wool,  with  sufficient 
arsenical  soap  to  completely  wet  it,  and  the  eyes  should  be 
replaced  by  little  balls  of  the  same  material,  made  as  solid 
as  possible,  and  rather  larger  than  the  natural  eye-ball.  The 
reason  for  filling  the  skull  Jirtnly  with  this  mixture  will 
appear  hereafter.  Little  bits  of  the  same  should  also  be 
poked  into  the  palate,  where  divided  (taking  care  to  let  no 
arsenical  soap  run  down  into  the  beak,  or  the  feathers  will 
be  damaged),  and  the  space  between  the  jaws  should  also 
be  filled  with  the  soaked  wool.  When  this  is  done,  the 
skull  may  be  rubbed  over  with  arsenical  soap,  and  the 
skin  then  re-drawn  over  the  skull — this  is  easily  done  by 
feeling  for  the  end  of  the  beak,  and  holding  it  firmly, 
gently  pulling  the  skin  back  into  its  natural  place.  Special 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  openings  for  the  eyes  are 
over  the  centre  of  the  balls  of  cotton  wool. 

The  next  thing  that  should  be  done,  is  to  stuff  the 
exterior  nostrils  of  the  bird  (especially  if  prominent,  as  is 
the  case  witli  many  pigeons)  with  the  soaked  wool,  for 
which  purpose  two  little  pieces  of  the  size  of  a grain  of 
rice  each  will  generally  suffice.  The  mouth  must  then  be 
opened,  and  as  much  soaked  wool  as  it  will  hold,  in  lieu  of 
the  tongue,  put  in,  carefully  plastering  it  down  with  your 
penknife,  so  as  not  to  show  when  the  beak  is  shut. 

The  eyes  (or  rather  eye,  for  one  will  generally  suffice) 
is  the  next  thing,  and  the  bird  should  now  be  carefully 
examined  to  see  which  side  is  the  most  presentable,  and 
which  eye  is  most  perfect  as  to  feathering  and  eyelid. 
Artificial  birds’-eyes  can  be  bought  of  bird-stuffers  at  id., 
or  sometimes  2d.,  a pair,  and  you  have  only  to  specify  the 
colour  and  the  kind  of  bird,  to  obtain  what  you  want.  Of 
course,  you  should  endeavour  to  match  the  natural  colour 
as  nearly  as  possible.  To  put  the  eye  in  nicely  is  an  art 
that  experience  alone  can  teach.  A little  hole  or  indenta- 
tion, should  be  made  in  the  centre  of  the  spurious  eye-ball 
with  the  knife  or  the  darning-needle  to  receive  the  wire  at 
the  back  of  the  eye,  and  the  rest  can  only  be  described  as 
a process  of  putting  a button  through  a very  limp  button- 
hole with  the  aid  of  the  darning-needle. 

The  darning-needle,  or  some  implement  of  this  sort,  is 
also  useful  to  bring  up  the  eyelid  over  the  edge  of  the  eye- 
ball, and  to  arrange  it  in  its  natural  shape,  taking  care  to 
tuck  back  any  stray  hairs  of  wool  that  may  come  into 
sight.  We  are  aware  that  some  bird-stuffers  do  not  put  in 
the  eyes  while  the  lids  arc  fresh  and  soft,  but  we  hold  to  our 
plan  notwithstanding. 

The  inside  of  the  skin  may  now  be  liberally  daubed 
with  arsenical  soap,  with  the  finger  or  a brush,  and  then 
stuffed  with  plain  wool,  inserted  in  small  pieces,  and 
pressed  closely  up  to  the  skull.  Here  we  depart  from  the 
ordinary  practice  (so  far  as  dealing  with  pigeons  is  con- 
cerned), by  not  inserting  any  wire  to  support  the  head  at 
this  period,  and  the  benefit  obtained  is  that  the  natural 
pose  of  the  bird  can  be  obtained  without  difficulty  in  this 
way,  and  the  w'ire  can  be  inserted  afterwards,  when  the 
skin  is  hard. 

The  stuffed  head  is  to  be  noiv  arranged  on  a board,  and 
a good  way  to  fix  it  is  to  fasten  a piece  of  cork,  about  an 
inch  in  height,  or  rather  less,  down  to  the  board  with  a 
nin,  and  then  with  a fine  needle  pierce  through  the  upper 
part  of  the  bird’s  beak,  or  nostril,  down  into  the  cork. 
'I'his  assumes,  of  course,  that  you  liavc  put  in  one  eye 
only,  and  that  the  head  is  to  lie  put  on  the  screen  in 
profile.  A little  stroking  and  smoothing  of  the  feathers, 
and  perhaps  a little  more  stuffing  with  wool,  so  as  to 
bring  up  the  breast  of  the  bird  into  its  natural  shape, 
will  be  all  that  is  required — possibly,  aided  by  a pin  or 
two  being  stuck  through  the  edge  of  the  skin  of  the  breast 
into  the  board,  and  the  head  thus  fastened  is  complete  for 
the  present. 


The  wings  have  now  to  be  taken  in  hand,  and  the  only 
thing  required  before  stretching  them  out  on  the  board,  is 
to  remove  all  the  flesh  and  sinews  that  lie  between  the 
pinion  and  the  elbow-joints,  taking  care  not  to  cut  tlie 
connection  between  the  two  bones  at  these  joints.  No 
care  need  be  taken  to  preserve  the  skin  and  feathers  that 
cover  the  edges  of  the  wings  from  the  pinions  downwards, 
as  this  part  wall  be  all  covered  by  the  head  when  the 
screen  is  made  up.  When  all  the  flesh  has  been  re- 
moved, rub  the  skin  and  bones  well  over  with  arsenical 
soap,  taking  care  not  to  soil  the  feathers.  The  best  way 
of  stretching  both  wings  so  as  exactly  to  match  each 
other  is  to  draw  a straight  line  with  a pencil  across 
the  board,  and  then  laying  each  wing  inside  downwards 
on  it,  stretch  it  out  straight,  up  to  the  line.  Begin  by 
confining  the  bone  close  to  the  elbow-joint  by  strong 
pins  hammered  into  the  board,  one  on  each  side  ; then 
confine  the  pinion-joint  in  like  manner  ; and  then  take 
hold  of  the  first  pinion-feather,  and,  with  a single  pin. 
put  in  close  to  the  stalk  of  the  feather  and  about  three 
inches  from  the  end,  bring  it  up  to  the  pencil  line  ; and 
each  succeeding  feather  (where  they  do  not  naturally 
come  to  their  proper  places)  must  be  pinned  in  like 
manner.  Many  of  the  feathers  will  not  lie  flat  to  the 
board  when  this  is  done,  and  to  make  them  do  so,  strips 
of  card  or  mill-board,  may  be  pinned  down  across  the 
whole  wing  in  such  a way  as  to  make  them  lie  quite 
flat.  Take  care  in  stretching  the  wings  that  they  are 
placed  opposite  one  another,  and  by  this  means  you 
will  be  able  to  get  them  exactly  to  match.  The  tail  or 
the  wing  coverts  may  then  be  taken  off  (one  or  the 
other  will  be  required,  and  the  latter  is  the  easier 
managed),  and  we  have  done  with  the  pigeon,  which 
may  then  be  sent  downstairs,  and,  if  all  sulphur  be 
removed,  may  be  put  into  to-morrow’s  pie,  or  otherwise 
profitably  disposed  of.  The  wing  coverts  are  tufts  of 
strong  feathers  that  grow  on  the  back  or  shoulders  of 
the  pigeon,  and  should  be  taken  off  with  the  piece  of 
skin  on  which  they  grew,  and  (after  being  rubbed  with 
arsenical  soap)  pinned  down  flat  on  the  board.  When 
this  is  done,  the  board  should  be  put  away  in  a warm, 
dry  place,  where  it  will  be  free  from  dust  for  three 
weeks,  or  even  longer  ; and  the  screen-handles  may  now 
be  prepared.  These  may  be  made  in  a variety  of  ways, 
and  of  numberless  materials,  but  we  will  assume  that  we 
have  to  deal  with  one  of  the  ordinary  old-fashioned  gilt 
wooden  handles  (costing  about  2s.  6d.  a pair),  cleft  at  the 
top  for  the  reception  of  the  ordinary  fancy  hand-screen. 
First  fill  up  the  cleft  by  cutting  a bit  of  wood  to  fit,  and 
let  it  project  two  inches  or  more  beyond  the  top ; glue  this 
in  and  let  it  dry,  or  bind  it  firmly,  before  proceeding ; 
then  cut  a bit  of  stout  millboard  about  three  or  four 
inches  square  or  round,  but  taking  care  that  it  is  well 
within  the  space  that  will  be  covered  by  the  head  of  the 
bird  (or,  rather,  by  the  breast  feathers,  as  arranged  on  the 
board),  and  having  pared  off  a piece  from  the  side  of  the 
handle,  so  as  to  fit  flat  to  the  millboard,  glue,  and  tie  (by 
means  of  holes  bored  in  the  millboard)  the  handle  firmly 
to  it,  as  will  be  seen  in  Fig.  4,  p.  289.  Holes  should 
also  be  made  in  the  millboard,  as  drawn,  to  assist  in 
fastening  the  wings,  which  is  our  next  job.  The  wings 
being  now  taken  off  the  board,  will  be  found  quite  stiff 
and  flat,  and  do  not  require  any  additional  support.  Lay 
them  side  by  side,  as  they  were  on  the  board  ; glue  the 
millboard  and  the  space  on  the  -6utside  of  each  wing  that 
it  will  cover ; and  tie,  with  a darning-needle  and  some 
twine,  the  wings  into  their  proper  position.  The  drawing. 
Fig.  4,  shows  the  handle  with  the  cleft  filled  up,  the  piece  of 
millboard  attached,  and,  on  one  side,  the  wing,  as  fi.xed, 
covering  half  of  it. 

When  both  wings  have  thus  been  fixed,  they  should  be 
tied  together  at  points  A and  I).  At  the  point  A,  by  using 
the  darning-needle  and  m ine,  but  keeping  under  the  short 
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feathers  on  the  outside  of  the  wing  ; and  at  the  point  B, 
by  using  a fine  needle,  and  passing  it  through  the  stalk  of 
each  first  feather.  In  this  way,  nothing  will  be  seen  from 
the  outside.  This  last  tie  will  also  form  a means  of  hanging 
the  screen  up,  if  desired,  by  means  of  a pin  driven  into 
the  wall.  The  head  should  now  be  put  on,  and  for  this 
purpose,  take  it  off  the  board,  and  pull  out  all  the  wool  as 
far  as  the  skull,  taking  care  not  to  soften  the  hardened 
skin,  or  displace  the  feathers  ; sharpen  a piece  of  copper 
bell-wire  to  a fine  point,  and  inserting  it  up  the  neck-bore 
through  the  skull,  holding  the  pigeon’s  head  in  the  palm 
of  your  hand,  until  the  wire  comes  out  at  the  top  of  the 
head.  The  advantage  of  stuffing  the  skull  firmly  will  now 
appear,  as  it  will  give  it  solidity,  and,  though  it  may  add 
to  the  labour  of  boring,  will  make  the  head  more  compact 
and  secure  than  if  left  empty.  The  extreme  end  of  the 
wire  may  now  be  turned  down  with  a small  pair  of  pincers, 
and  the  wire  withdrawn,  till  the  turned  end  is  hidden 
amongst  the  feathers.  Then  replace  the  cotton  wool, 
taking  care  to  bend  the  wire  to  the  shape,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  keep  it  in  the  centre  of  the  neck ; and,  having 
bored  a hole  in  the  millboard  to  match  the  position  of  the 
wire,  glue  the  millboard  and  the  edges  of  the  skin  of  the 
breast,  pass  the  wire  through,  press  the  head  close  down, 
and  then  turn  the  wire  on  the  other  side,  tying  it  also  to 
one  of  the  wing-bones,  or  to  some  of  the  strings  by  which 
the  wings  were  fastened  on. 

To  complete  the  screen,  the  wing  coverts  are  glued  on, 
side  by  side,  on  the  inside  of  the  wings,  to  cover  the  bones 
and  fastenings,  making  their  upper  ends  just  cover  the  tie 
A ; and  at  the  other  ends,  if  they  are  not  quite  neat  in  them- 
selves, a small  bow  of  ribbon  may  be  glued  on  afterwards. 

All  this  may  seem  difficult,  but  very  little  practice  will 
soon  render  it  easy. 

At  a future  time  we  may  have  something  to  say  on  the 
kinds  of  birds  best  fitted  for  screens,  and  their  different 
treatment  from  the  above ; on  the  way  of  obtaining 
them  ; and  the  season  of  the  year  when  they  are  in  their 
best  plumage. 


MAKING  SWEETMEATS. 

Candied  H or eJiound. — Take  some  horehound  and  boil 
it  till  the  juice  is  extracted,  when  sugar,  which  has  been 
previously  boiled  until  candied,  must  be  added  to  it.  Stir 
the  compound  over  the  fire  until  it  thickens.  Pour  it  out 
into  a paper  case  dusted  over  with  fine  sugar,  and  cut  it 
into  squares  or  any  other  shapes  desired. 

Peppermmt  Drops. — A brass  or  block-tin  saucepan 
must  be  rubbed  over  inside  with  a little  butter.  Put  into 
it  half  a pound  of  crushed  lump  sugar  with  a table- 
spoonful or  so  of  water.  Place  it  over  the  fire,  and  let 
it  boil  briskly  for  ten  minutes,  when  a dessert-spoonful  of 
essence  of  peppermint  is  to  be  stirred  into  it.  It  may  then 
be  let  fall  in  drops  upon  writing  paper,  or  poured  out  upon 
plates  which  have  been  rubbed  over  with  butter. 

Ginger  Drops. — Mix  one  ounce  of  prepared  ginger  with 
one  pound  of  loaf  sugar  ; beat  to  a paste  two  ounces  of 
fresh  candied  orange  in  a mortar,  with  a little  sugar.  Put 
the  above  into  a brass  or  block-tin  saucepan  with  a little 
water.  Stir  them  all  well,  and  boil  until  they  are  suffi- 
ciently amalgamated,  which  will  be  when  the  mixture 
thickens  like  ordinary  candied  sugar.  Pour  out  on 
writing  paper  in  drops,  or  on  plates  as  for  peppermint 
drops. 

Letnon  Drops. — Grate  three  large  lemons  ; then  take  a 
large  piece  of  best  lump  sugar  and  reduce  it  to  a powder. 
Mix  the  sugar  and  lemon  on  a plate  with  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  flour,  and  beat  the  compound  with  the  white 
of  an  egg  until  it  forms  a light  paste.  It  must  then  be 
placed  in  drops  on  a clean  sheet  of  writing  paper,  and 
placed  before  the  fire — to  dry  hard  rather  than  to  bake. 


Damson  Drops. — Take  some  damsons  and  bake  them 
without  breaking  them.  Remove  the  skins  and  stones, 
and  reduce  them  to  a fine  pulp  by  pressing  them  through 
a sieve.  Sift  upon  the  pulp  some  crushed  lump  sugar,  and 
mix  it  with  a knife  or  spatula  until  it  becomes  stiff.  Place 
it  upon  writing  paper  in  the  form  of  drops ; put  them  in  a 
gentle  oven  to  dry,  and  when  dry  take  them  out  and  turn 
them  on  a sieve.  Then  wet  the  paper,  and  the  drops  will 
separate  from  it,  after  which  they  are  again  to  be  placed 
in  a very  slack  oven,  and  dried  until  they  are  hard.  They 
are  placed  in  layers  in  a box  with  paper  between  each 
layer,  and  in  that  way  will  keep  well,  if  air  and  damp  are 
excluded. 

Raspberry  Drops. — Gently  boil  some  raspberries  with  a 
little  water,  and  then  remove  the  skins  and  seeds,  after 
which  a pulpy  juice  will  remain.  To  one  pound  of  this  juice 
add  the  whites  of  two  eggs  and  one  pound  of  sifted  lump 
sugar,  well  beat  up  together.  The  addition  must  be  gradu- 
ally made,  and  the  mixture  well  beat  up  for  a couple  of 
hours.  When  arrived  at  a proper  degree  of  consistency, 
the  composition  is  to  be  placed  in  large  drops  upon  paper 
slightly  rubbed  over  with  butter.  They  may  be  dried  either 
in  a warm  sun  or  before  a slow  fire,  but  not  hastily.  A 
larger  raspberry  drop  or  lozenge  is  made  as  follows  : — Take 
of  raspberries  two  or  three  pounds,  and  boil  them  slowly, 
stirring  them  until  there  is  little  or  no  juice  left ; then  put  into 
the  saucepan  as  much  moist  or  crusted  sugar  as  there  was 
fruit  at  first ; mix  the  two  off  the  fire,  and  when  thoroughly 
incorporated  spread  the  compound  upon  plates — china  or 
ironstone  are  best — and  let  it  dry  either  in  the  sun  or 
before  a slow  fire.  When  the  top  is  dried,  stamp  or  cut 
into  small  cakes  of  any  shape  you  choose  ; set  these  again 
down  to  dry,  and  when  ready  lay  them  in  boxes,  with  a 
sheet  of  paper  between  each  layer.  Like  all  similar  pre- 
parations, they  are  best  kept  quite  free  from  all  damp  ; and, 
therefore,  tin  boxes,  with  closely-fitting  lids,  are  better 
than  any  other.  At  the  same  time  more  depends  upon 
the  dryness  of  the  place  they  are  kept  in  than  upon  the 
material  of  the  box. 


CHILDREN’S  DRESS.— VI. 

children’s  clothing  {continued prom  p.  2pi). 

The  best  out-door  dress  for  a child  two  years  to  four 
years  old  is  a pelisse  and  cape.  In  winter  it  is  warm 
and  comfortable,  and  it  always  has  this  advantage — if  a 
child  makes  its  frock  dirty  in  the  house,  the  pelisse  is 
fresh  and  clean  for  out  of  doors.  In  very  cold  weather  it  is 
put  on  over  the  frock,  or  frock  and  pinafore  ; in  warmer 
weather  the  frock  is  removed.  In  winter,  serge  or  merino 
or  velveteen  are  good  substances  for  pelisses  ; in  spring, 
fancy  mixtures  of  wool  and  cotton  ; and  in  summer,  pretty 
prints,  brown  holland,  plain  linen,  and  checked  muslins 
and  whsie  pique's. 

To  take  a pattern  for  a child’s  pelisse  and  dress. 

To  cut  a Cape. — Take  a small  newspaper,  as  it  lies, 
folded  in  four.  We  assume  it  to  measure  twelve  and 
a half  inches  long  from  A to  B,  Fig.  74.  Fold  the 
corner  B back  to  c.  The  fold  will  come  at  the  dotted  line 
A to  D.  Cut  the  paper  at  the  dotted  line  from  D to  c. 
Turn  the  paper  over  and  cut  another  piece  like  the  first, 
or,  rather,  continue  the  cut  from  D to  C along  the  back  of 
the  paper,  as  shown  in  Fig.  75,  at  the  dotted  line  E to  F. 
You  have  now  two  squares  in  one,  marked  G and  H in 
Fig.  75.  Fold  these  exactly  together,  as  at  Fig.  86, 
one  square ; fold  again  i to  J,  at  the  dotted  line 
K to  L.  The  piece  of  paper  is  now  the  shape  of  Fig.  SyT 
Cut  it  with  a slight  circular  slope  from  O to  P and  M 
to  N,  taking  care  that  it  is  as  long  from  O to  M as  from 
P to  N.  Then  open  it,  and  it  will  resemble  a half-circle 
(Fig.  73).  It  may  be  folded  in  half  again,  and  sloped  by 
the  slanting  line  shown  by  dots  at  A and  R from  the  centre 
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S very  slightly.  The  pattern  is,  of  course,  much  smaller 
than  a child’s  cape,  but  it  instructs  the  mother  how  to 
cut  a cape.  She  can  afterwards  easily  cut  one  any  size 
desired. 

The  Pelisse. — The  cape  of  a pelisse  should  half  cover 
the  skirt,  and,  indeed,  be  an  inch  over  the  half-measure 
at  the  centre  behind.  The  length  of  the 
pelisse  must  be  determined  by  the  size  of  the 
child,  and  the  cape  by  the  pelisse.  The  pelisse 
for  an  infant  in  arms  should  be  made  long 
enough  to  cover  the  feet,  and  just  touch  the 
ground.  If  the  child  walks,  it  should  come 
half-way  between  the  sock  and  the  top  of 
the  boot,  which  it  will  do  when  worn  if  the 
measure  be  taken  from  the  waist  to  the  top 
of  the  boot.  For 
the  body,  measure 
the  length  of  the 
child  from  the  neck 
to  the  waist,  and 
round  the  waist 
very  loosely.  Take 
a piece  of  double 
paper  as  long  as  the 
length  from  neck  to 
waist,  and  a quarter 
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pattern  is  now  complete.  There  is  no  slope  under  the 
arm  of  a young  child’s  body  from  E to  F.  Your  paper 
being  double,  you  can  now  open  it,  and  leave  the  front  of 
the  body  entire,  like  Fig.  76.  Double  it  to  cut  by,  and 
double  the  material.  Cut  the  material  doubled  from  the 
paper  for  the  front.  The  same  pattern  will  do  for  the 
back,  cutting  from  the  material  also  doubled, 
but  allowing  two  inches  larger  at  the  doubled 
part  (C  D,  Fig.  77),  as  a hem  for  the  backs, 
and  leaving  half  an  inch  at  top  and  bottom 
to  pipe  and  to  turn  in  on  the  shoulder  and 
side.  Put  pins  in  the  material  along  the 
edge  of  the  paper  pattern,  to  indicate  how 
much  is  allowed  to  turn  in.  For  the  fronts, 
allow  an  inch  at  the  side  and  shoulder.  Allow 
nothing  where  the 
C material  is  doubled. 
Allow  half  an  inch 
at  top  and  bottom 
and  round  the  arm- 
hole. Cut  the  body 
on  the  straight  of 
the  stuff— that  is, 
B the  sides  level  with 
the  selvage ; the 
width  of  this  is  to 
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the  width  of  the  waist 
(doubled  paper).  Mea- 
sure the  size  of  the  child 
round  the  neck,  at  the 
place  where  the  top  of 
the  pelisse  would  come, 
not  tightly.  Then,  from 
the  top  of  the  piece  of 
paper,  measure  from  the 
centre  a quarter  of  the 
size  of  the  neck  (from  A to  B,  Fig.  83), 
and  just  cut  off  the  corner  by  a little 
slope,  exactly  to  the  measure.  Then 
measure  the  length  of  the  child’s  shoulder 
from  the  neck  to  the  arm,  and  mark  the 
length  on  the  paper,  beginning  at  B and 
measuring  to  C.  You  will  then  cut  off  the 
piece  there  at  the  slanting  line  dotted. 

Measure  the  child’s  arm  at  the  top  of  it,  loosely.  Make 
a mark  on  the  paper  from  c to  D,  a quarter  of  the 
size  of  the  arm.  Make  another  mark  from  half-way 
between  C and  D to  E,  also  as  long  as  a quarter  the  size 
round  of  the  child’s  arm.  Now,  by  the  help  of  these 
marks,  cut  out  a small  half-circle  from  c to  D and  to  E. 
Measure  the  length  of  the  child’s  side  under  the  arm 
from  the  arm-pit  to  the  waist.  The  paper  from  E to  F 
ought  to  be  as  long  as  this  measure.  If  it  be  shorter, 
you  must  pin  a piece  as  much  longer  as  is  needed  across 
the  end  of  the  pattern,  from  F to  G exactly  equal.  Your 
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be  taken  the  narrow  way 
of  the  stuff — that  is,  with 
the  selvage  on  a level 
with  H and  I,  Fig.  76. 

To  make  a frock  body, 
cut  a paper  pattern  first 
from  the  one  like  Fig.  76, 
and  then  mark  the  dot- 
ted line  at  H in  Fig.  83 
on  it,  and  cut  it  across 
there.  This  makes  it  a low  body,  and 
will  serve  for  a petticoat  or  frock.  All 
bodies  are  best  cut  as  directed,  with  the 
stuff  double,  backs  as  well  as  fronts. 

To  cut  the  sleeve.  Fig.  78,  measure 
the  length  of  the  outside  of  the  arm. 
Mark  it  on  a piece  of  paper  from  E to  F. 

Measure  the  length  of  the  inside  of  the 
arm.  The  length  outside  is  measured  from  the  arm-hole  in 
the  frock  behind,  with  the  arm  bept,  and  the  inside  from 
the  arm-hole  in  front,  with  the  arm  straight.  The  inside 
measure  is  an  inch  or  two  shorter  than  the  outside.  Mark 
the  inside  length  on  the  paper  from  c to  D,  Fig.  78,  allowii>g 
equal  space  to  each  end.  Measure  the  arm  loosely  at  the 
top.  Mark  half  the  size  round  from  C to  E.  Measure 
the  wrist  large  enough  for  the  hand  to  slip  through  easily. 
Take  half  of  this  and  measure  from  D,  sloping  it  as  low 
as  F,  Fig.  78.  Make  a dot  for  the  elbow  exactly  half- 
way down  the  pattern,  at  G.  Then  draw  a curved  line 
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(like  the  dotted  line  in  Fig.  78)  from  E to  F,  a well- 
rounded  line  from  C to  E,  and  a straight  line  from  D to  F. 
Cut  out  the  pattern  as  you  have  drawn  it.  Cut  two  pieces 
alike  for  each  sleeve,  doubling  the  stuff  first,  or  else  taking 
care  to  reverse  the  pattern.  Sleeves  like  this  are  cut 
straight — down  the  material — as  it  is  called  ; the  selvage 
is  level  with  c and  D on  the  straight  side.  The  shape  of 
the  curve  at  the  outside  makes  that  part  of  the  sleeve  in 
effect  on  the  cross,  although  the  inner  side  is  straight  and 
level  with  the  selvage.  This  is  shape  enough 
for  a young  child’s  sleeve.  Allow  half  an 
inch  in  cutting  all  round  the  paper  pattern. 

Take  the  dotted  line  K for  a pattern  for 
a short  sleeve  for  a frock  or  petticoat.  If 
the  petticoat  be  first  cut  from  this  pattern, 
cut  the  body  and  sleeves  of  the  dress  a little 
wider — a quarter  of  an  inch  on  each  side. 

Short  sleeves  are  not  cut  in  two  pieces  like 
the  long  ones,  but  in  one,  at  the  side  E,  and 
joined  once  at  the  side  c. 

Measure  the  child  to  cut  the  skirt.  Allow 
half  an  inch  for  gathers.  The  hem  had 
better  be  two  inches  deep,  therefore  allow 
two  and  a half  for  it,  as  it  has  a turning-in. 

Atuck  is  advisable 
in  a growingchild’s 
skirt.  As  a tuck 
is  double,  allow 
double  the  depth. 

Four  inches  is 
wanted  for  a two- 
inch  tuck,  which 
is  best  with  a two- 
inch  wide  hem.  A 
skirt  for  a child 
of  two  should  not 
measure  less  than 
two  yards  round. 

Often  three  yards 
is  allowed. 

To  make  zip  the 
Pelisse.  — Cut  a 

lining  of  thin  calico,  the  same  size  as  the 
pieces  of  the  body  and  sleeves.  Tack  each 
piece  of  the  body  and  sleeves  to  the  lining, 
half  an  inch  in  from  the  edge.  To  do  this, 
lay  the  material  on  the  lining,  using  a rather 
large  needle  charged  with  a long  thread  of 
very  fine  white  cotton,  such  as  you  would 
use  to  mend  lace.  Tack  the  body  and 
sleeves  together  at  the  places  marked  by  the 
pins  for  turning  in,  and  try  them  on.  Then 
stitch  together  the  sides  and  shoulders  neatly 
with  cotton  the  same  colour  as  the  material. 

Pipings  are  cut  from  the  material  on  the 
cross  and  first  run.  When  the  backs  are 
hemmed,  run  a piping  round  the  neck,  waist, 
and  arm-holes  of  the  body.  Run  the  piping  on  the  right 
side,  the  cord  downwards,  half  an  inch  in.  This  is  after- 
wards turned  down  at  the  back  and  hemmed.  It  is  neater, 
however,  to  run  a narrow  white  ribbon  (or  twilled  tape)  on 
after  the  piping,  still  on  the  right  side,  and  then  turn 
down  piping  and  ribbon.  If  the  ends  of  the  piping  are 
too  wide,  cut  them  away,  and  run  down  the  ribbon  to 
the  body  on  the  wrong  side.  The  pipings  round  the  arm- 
hole must  not  have  the  ribbon  run  on,  nor  yet  be  turned 
down  and  hemmed.  The  sleeves  are  stitched  in,  and  the 
ends  cut  away  close  and  overcast.  Stitch  the  sleeves 
together  first,  and  pipe  the  cuffs,  turning  them  down  with 
the  ribbon.  Overcast  the  sleeves. 

To  put  the  sleeve  into  the  arm-hole,  fix  the  seam  of  the 
sleeve  quite  an  inch  behind  the  shoulder-seam  of  the 
body. 


The  skirt  is  not  generally  lined.  Hem  the  bottom,  and 
make  the  tuck  if  there  is  one.  For  a trimmed  pelisse 
there  had  better  be  a deep  hem.  Cut  a slit  in  the  centre 
of  the  breadth  behind  for  a placket  hole ; hem  one  side 
inch-wide,  the  other  quite  narrow.  Fold  the  broad  over 
the  narrow  hem,  and  stitch  the  fold  across  at  the  bottom. 
When  the  trimming  is  on,  turn  down  half  an  inch  at  the 
top  of  the  skirt,  and  pleat  it  in  small  pleats,  turning 
towards  the  front,  and  beginning  two  inches  apart,  in 
front ; these  pleats  are  closer  and  larger 
towards  the  back. 

The  cape  must  be  lined  with  fine  cambric 
muslin,  or  twilled  muslin,  to  match  it  in 
colour.  Cut  it  out  from  the  same  pattern, 
and  tack  it  to  the  cape  when  trimmed,  both 
lining  and  material  face  to  face,  and  the 
wrong  sides  outwards.  Run  them  nicely 
together  half  an  inch  in.  Take  out  the 
tacking  threads  and  turn.  The  cape  is  run 
all  round  the  edges  and  sides,  the  throat  only 
left.  It  is  turned  through  the  opening  at 
the  throat.  Tack  it  together  all  round  again. 
If  the  cape  is  to  be  faced  with  silk,  cut  the 
silk  the  shape  of  the  dotted  line  T in  Fig.  73 ; 

run  the  edge  next 
T on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  silk  to 
the  right  side  of 
the  lining ; turn  it 
over  and  tack  it 
down  before  tack- 
ing the  whole  of 
the  lining  to  the 
material.  Cut  a 
small  collar,  and 
also  line  it  after 
it  is  trimmed. 
Turn  the  lining  as 
the  cape  lining 
was  turned.  Run 
the  neck  of  the 
collar  to  the  ma- 
terial of  the  cape,  not  taking  up  the  lining. 
Then  turn  in  as  much  of  the  lining  of  the 
cape  as  you  have  run  into  the  collar  of  the 
material  (about  half  an  inch),  and  hem  it 
neatly  to  the  collar,  taking  care  the  stitches 
do  not  come  through. 

The  Trimming. — The  trimming  is  put  on 
the  cape  and  collar  before  they  are  lined ; 
on  the  cuffs  of  the  sleeves  before  the  straight 
or  under  seam  is  closed  so  that  the  ends 
may  be  turned  in ; on  the  skirt  it  is  set  before 
the  pleats  are  made.  Lay  the  cape,  &c.,  flat 
on  a table,  and  tack  the  trimming  first,  not 
pulling  it  tight,  but  letting  it  go  easy.  Lay 
the  trimming  down  on  the  material,  and  tack 
it ; lastly,  run  it  on  neatly,  taking  a back  stitch  every  time 
the  needle  is  inserted  afresh.  The  skirt  may  be  either 
trimmed  before  the  last  seam  is  run  up— leaving  the 
ends  of  the  hem  open  an  inch  each  way,  and  closing 
them  after — or  half  the  skirt  can  be  laid  on  the  table, 
the  trimming  tacked,  then  turned,  and  the  other  half 
tacked.  In  that  case,  open  the  seam,  and  let  in  the  ends 
of  the  braid  or  velvet.  Fringes  and  muslin  edges  are  put 
on  last,  when  the  cape  is  lined. 

Capes  of  muslin  or  piqu^  are  not  lined,  but  piped  at 
the  edge,  and  the  pipings  hemmed  down.  Some  of  the 
pique  ones,  with  muslin-worked  edges,  have  the  muslin 
hemmed  down  over  the  pipings  ; others  are  cut  rather 
close,  left  loose,  and  overcast  neatly.  This  stiffens  out 
the  embroidered  edge  well.  Piqu^  is  piped  with  cambric 
muslin. 


Fig.  92. 
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Crimson,  bright  blue,  and  violet  cashmere  pelisses  are 
pretty  for  children,  trimmed  with  one  straight  deep  row 
of  velvet  ribbon,  or  one  deep  and  one  narrow  above  the 
hem  of  the  skirt,  round  the  cape,  collar,  and  cuffs.  An 
edging  of  piece  velvet  round  the  cape  and  collar  makes  a 
handsome  trimming  to  a cashmere  pelisse,  but  is  more 
difficult  to  put  on.  It  is  cut  on  the  cross,  shaped  to  the 
slope  of  the  cape,  and  joined  in  breadths,  and  run  on  the 
wrong  side  and  turned  over  on  the  cape,  and  tacked  down 
before  the  lining  is  added.  There  is  then  no  trimming  on 
the  skirt,  which  may  have  a tuck  if  plain.  Sable,  chin- 
chilla, or  quilted  silk  make  pretty  edges  for  capes  for 
children  in  winter. 

For  a costly  toilette,  a silk  velvet  pelisse  is  handsome, 
either  black,  dark  blue,  or  dark  green.  In  winter,  a 
narrow  tip  edge  of  sable,  chinchilla,  or  a band  of  ermine 
or  minever,  is  appropriate.  For  any  time  of  year,  nothing 
can  be  handsomer  than  a rich  wide  lace  on  the  cape  and 
collar,  and  robing  the  sides  or  round  the  hem  of  the 
skirt. 

Brown  holland  pelisses  look  well  with  capes  edged  by 
embroidery.  Plain  linen  pelisses  can  be  merely  trimmed 
with  embroidery,  or  embroidered  in  crewels.  White 
piques  are  now  braided  in  elaborate  patterns,  and 
trimmed  with  embroidered  edges.  A neat  and  pretty 
and  easy  way  is  to  place  a narrow  ornamental  braid  on 
a cape  like  herring-bone,  wide  enough  apart  to  admit  a 
ribbon  an  inch  wide  through  it,  which  can  be  removed  to 
be  washed  (see  Fig.  82).  Checked  thick  muslins  and 
sprigged  Swiss  muslins  are  pretty  for  summer.  The 
checked  may  merely  be  trimmed  on  the  cape  with  an 
embroidered  edge,  or  have  an  insertion  let  in,  run  with 
coloured  ribbon,  and  be  worn  with  a sash,  the  hat  or 
bonnet  corresponding  in  colour. 

Little  children  of  two  years  old  wear  velvet  hats 
bordered  with  fur — a plain  buckram  shape  of  the 
turban  or  “ pork  pie  ” make,  covered  with  a piece  of 
velvet  hemmed  to  the  crown,  the  edges  turned  down  in 
reversed  pleats  round  the  brim  and  inside.  Tack  it  down 
with  small  stitches  that  are  not  seen  on  the  right  side, 
and  long  ones  inside.  Line  it  with  silk,  run  on  the  wrong 
side  over  the  tacking  stitches,  and  then  turned  over  and 
into  the  crown.  Little  girls  wear  bonnets  like  hoods.  The 
Marie  Antoinette  shape  is  pretty,  made  in  quilted  white 
or  coloured  silk  or  satin,  edged  with  a narrow  scanty 
ruche  of  ribbon,  and  a ribbon  bow  or  rosette  on  one  side. 
In  summer,  straw  hats  may  be  used  for  boys,  with  a band 
of  blue  ribbon. 

There  are  many  mothers  who  prefer  jackets  to  pelisses. 
Fig.  91  is  a jacket  of  white  piqud  or  brown  holland,  suit- 
able for  a child  from  two  to  three  years  old. 

Phiafores  are  made  various  ways.  A piece  of  diaper 
may  be  folded  in  half,  lengthwise,  and  then  in  half  again 
lengthwise,  taking  from  the  second  folds  a slope  off  the 
top  at  A (Fig.  81)  for  the  shoulders  to  be  run  and  felled 
together,  and  a circular  slope  at  B to  form  an  arm-hole 
and  epaulette  with  the  narrowest  hem  possible,  the 
epaulette  edged  with  muslin  work  ; at  the  top  a wide 
hem  and  a string  to  draw,  a hem  at  the  sides  and  bottom, 
and  a second  pair  of  strings  at  c,  complete  it.  Fig.  79 
shows  another  way  of  cutting  a pinafore.  The  slope 
on  the  shoulders  can  be  made,  but  the  pinafore  looks  quite 
as  well  without  it.  The  arm-hole  is  cut  and  hemmed 
round  ; the  front  is  gathered  on  to  a band  at  D,  shown 
better  in  Fig.  85,  with  ends  to  tie  behind.  Brown  holland 
braided  is  pretty.  Many  children  wear  pinafores  which 
are  really  little  frocks  ; for  girls  a skirt  and  body,  for  boys 
a plain  piece  of  holland  wide  enough  to  go  round  them 
over  their  clothing,  is  sloped  over  the  shoulders  like  A in 
Fig.  81,  and  then  the  whole  of  the  front  set  in  three  box 
pleats,  and  the  whole  of  the  back  in  three  box  pleats  at 
the  top,  sloped  a little  for  the  neck,  and  set  in  a narrow 
band.  Arm-holes  are  cut,  and  the  rest  left  loose. 


Epaulettes  are  set  in  the  top  halves  of  the  arm-holes, 
and  the  rest  hemmed  narrow.  The  opening  of  the  pina- 
fore is  behind,  between  the  second  and  third  pleat.  The 
skirt  has  a deep  hem.  A two-inch  broad  belt,  with  a 
button  behind,  is  put  on  over  the  pinafore,  but  separate. 
For  a girl  of  three,  a book-muslin  pinafore,  trimmed  with 
Valenciennes  lace  and  embroidery,  with  a tucked  skirt 
and  bib-shaped  top,  is  very  pretty  for  evening  dress  (see 
Fig.  88).  A low  frock,  for  a child  of  two,  may  be  seen  in 
Fig.  90.  Fig.  92  shows  an  out-of-door  jacket  for  a boy  of 
three  years  old.  Fig.  89  is  a pinafore  for  a child  of  three 
years  old  and  upwards.  Fig.  80  is  a knitted  jacket,  like- 
wise for  a child  of  the  age  just  named.  For  this  jacket 
the  materials  required  are ; — 2J  oz.  of  white  single  Berlin 
wool,  or  3-thread  fleecy,  ^oz.  black  single  Berlin,  and 
the  same  quantity  of  dead  gold,  blue,  ponceau,  or 
any  colour  preferred  for  the  border,  a skein  of  white 
filoselle,  and  five  needles,  No.  12.  This  jacket  is  knitted  in 
white  wool,  and  trimmed  with  the  other  colours.  It  is 
worked  the  long  way  (not  across)  entirely  in  plain  knitting, 
and  as  the  rows  go  backwards  and  forwards,  they  look 
alternately  plain  and  purl,  and  give  a ribbed  appearance  to 
the  work.  It  is  commenced  at  the  straight  edge  of  the  front 
by  casting  on  seventy-two  stitches,  and  the  first  fifty  rows 
are  knitted  plain,  always  taking  off  the  first  stitch,  which 
will  give  twenty-five  ribbed  or  purl  rows  on  each  side  of 
the  work.  In  the  following  nine  ribs  (a  rib  includes  two 
rows),  viz.,  in  the  51st,  53rd,  55th,  57th,  59th,  61  st,  63rd, 
65th,  and  67th  rows,  an  increase  must  be  made  in  the  last 
stitch  but  one,  by  knitting  it  twice,  first  from  the  front  as 
usual,  and  then  from  the  back  before  taking  it  off  the 
needle  ; this  increase  is  for  the  rise  from  the  neck  to  the 
shoulder.  In  the  68th  row  there  should  be  eighty-one 
stitches. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  TEA  AND  COFFEE. 

The  Scotch  do  not  say  “to  make  tea,”  but  “to  infuse  the 
tea,”  which  is  more  correct  in  every  respect.  Good  tea  is 
an  infusion,  not  a decoction.  By  boiling  the  tea-leaves, 
you  get  from  them  a bitter  principle,  and  you  drive  off  the 
delicate  perfume  of  the  tea.  For  this  reason,  the  teapot 
should  never  be  kept  hot  by  letting  it  stand  on  the  top  of  a 
cooking-stove,  over  a lamp,  or  where  it  is  likely  to  be  made 
to  boil.  Excessively  bad  tea  is  made  in  some  parts  of  the 
Continent  by  people  who  do  not  know  better,  by  putting 
a small  pinch  of  tea  into  a large  kettle  of  water,  and  letting 
it  boil  till  they  have  extracted  all  its  colouring  matter,  in 
which  they  think  the  goodness  of  tea  consists.  A metal 
teapot  is  better  than  an  earthen  one,  and  the  brighter 
it  is  kept  the  better  is  the  tea.  Rinse  the  teapot  with 
boiling  water.  Put  in  a bumping  spoonful  of  tea  for  each 
person,  and  one  for  the  pot.  Pour  over  it  just  enough 
boiling  water  to  soak  the  tea.  Let  it  stand  a few  minutes, 
and  then  fill  up  the  pot  with  boiling  water.  Do  not  put  in 
carbonate  of  soda  to  soften  the  water  and  make  the  tea 
draw  better — i.e.,  to  make  a wretched  saving  of  tea,  un- 
less you  are  in  absolute  poverty.  The  water,  in  fact,  is 
softened  by  boiling,  which  causes  it  to  deposit  some  of  the 
matters  it  held  in  solution;  witness  the  “fur”  in  long- 
used  tea-kettles,  and  the  lime  which  settles  at  the  bottom 
of  many  waters  after  boiling. 

A cup  of  tea  is  an  excellent  thii^  after  any  fatigue.  Its 
refreshing  effects  may  then  be  followed  up  by  more  sub- 
stantial nutriment.  A proof  amongst  others  (such  as 
steam,  railways,  electric  telegraphs,  &c.)  that  the  world 
is  still  in  its  infancy,  is  that  it  is  scarcely  two  hundred 
years  since  tea  came  into  general  use.  Pepys  mentions 
having  tasted  tea  for  the  first  time  in  September,  1660  ; — 
“ Tea — a Chinese  drink,  of  which  I never  drank  before.” 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby  records,  as  important,  the  Jesuits’  mode 
of  preparing  tea  : — “ Tlie  priest  that  came  from  China 
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told  Mr.  Waller  (the  poet;  that  to  a pint  of  tea  they  fre- 
quently take  the  yolks  of  two  new-laid  eggs,  and  beat 
them  up  with  as  much  fine  sugar  as  is  sufficient  for  the 
tea,  and  stir  all  well  together.  The  water  must  remain 
upon  the  tea  no  longer  than  while  you  can  say  the 
Miserere  Psalm  very  leisurely ; you  have  then  only  the 
spiritual  part  of  the  tea,  the  proportion  of  which  to  the 
water  must  be  about  a drachm  to  a pint.” 

In  1688  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, writing  to  their  agents  at  Bantam,  in  Java,  ordered 
them  to  send  home  one  hundred  pounds  weight  of  the 
best  tea  they  could  get ; and  the  next  year  there  arrived 
their  first  consignment  of  tea,  in  two  canisters  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-three  pounds  and  a half  each.  Before 
that  date — namely,  in  1671 — tea  had  already  found  a 
doughty  champion  in  Cornelius  Boutekoe,  a Leyden 
doctor,  who  vaunted  tea  as  a panacea  against  all  the  ills 
that  flesh  is  heir  to.  He  pronounced  it  an  infallible  cause 
of  health,  and  thought  two  hundred  cups  daily  not  too 
much  even  for  a moderate  drinker.  The  Dutch  East 
India  Company  is  said  to  have  made  it  worth  his  while  to 
uphold  that  opinion.  There  are  sundry  and  divers  “ teas  ” 
made  from  sage,  camomile,  ground  ivy,  hawthorn,  black- 
currant, sloe,  and  other  leaves.  They  are  ptisanes,  or 
herb-drinks,  and  may  be  taken  in  obedience  to  medical 
advice  or  drunk  by  hypochondriacs,  who  must  be  always 
dosing  themselves  with  something  ; but  they  are  not,  and 
never  will  be  tea  — “the  cups  that  cheer,  but  not  ine- 
briate.” The  Russians  (who  certainly  drink  the  best 
tea  in  Europe,  obtained  overland  from  China)  as  a rule 
prefer  their  tea  with  something  which  does  inebriate 
in  it. 

Coffee  in  English  middle-class  houses  is  often  badly 
served.  It  should  not  be  boiled,  nor  made  in  quantity  twice 
a week,  to  be  heated  up  when  wanted.  The  kernels  should 
be  sufficiently  and  equally  roasted.  As  it  is  the  roasting 
which  develops  the  aroma,  under-roasted  coffee  is  so 
much  lost,  whilst  over-roasted  is  so  much  driven  off  and 
■wasted  or  lost  in  another  direction.  Of  the  two  faults, 
the  former  is  the  worse.  Unroasted  coffee  is  useless. 
Most  of  us  remember  the  cruel  cheat  of  sending  unroasted 
coffee  to  the  Crimea,  the  purveyors  of  which  might  as  well 
have  sent  horse-beans  to  our  besieging  army.  Indeed, 
roasted  beans  or  wheat  would  have  been  far  better. 
Circumstances  very  often  compel  the  buying  of  coffee 
ready  ground,  almost  always  ready  roasted  ; but  the  more 
quickly  coffee  is  used  after  both  roasting  and  grinding 
the  better.  It  is  only  a healthy  amusement  to  give  a 
coffee-mill  a few  turns.  Coffee  is  easily  roasted  at  home 
(it  should  be  done  in  the  open  air)  in  an  iron  cylinder  or 
barrel  of  small  diameter,  standing  on  two  feet,  over  a 
coke  and  cinder  or,  better,  a charcoal  fire,  turned  by  a 
handle  like  that  of  a grindstone.  If  you  make  the  coffee 
in  a biggin,  put  into  the  filter  a good  dessert-spoonful  for 
every  person,  and  first  of  all  only  pour  on  a few  spoonfuls 
of  boiling  water  sufficient  to  soak  it,  and  after  letting  it 
stand  in  a warm  place  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  pour 
on  the  rest  of  the  boiling  water,  and  let  it  percolate.  The 
time  to  take  coffee  is  either  in  the  morning  (with  milk 
mixed  in  due  proportion)  or  after  lunch  or  an  early  dinner. 
In  the  evening  it  is  to  be  avoided,  unless  you  intend,  like 
Lady  Macbeth,  to  “ murder  sleep  for  which  you  are 
sure  to  b®  punished  next  morning. 


THE  HORS  E.— I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Of  all  animals,  excepting  those  which  serve  for  man’s 
sustenance,  none  equal  the  horse  in  importance.  He  is 
at  once  a valuable  servant  and  a trusty  companion,  and 
he  is  never  more  a companion  than  when  he  is  our 


servant.  It  is  the  business  of  our  superior  intelligence, 
therefore,  to  make  him  a useful  servant,  and  to  keep  him 
so.  We  desire,  in  these  articles,  to  give  horse-owners  the 
greatest  amount  of  practical  knowledge  of  the  horse,  with 
all  things  pertaining  to  his  stabling,  food,  equipment,  and 
management,  conveyed  in  the  most  concise  and  intelli- 
gible language.  Where  technicalities  occur,  we  shall 
explain  them,  but  we  shall  endeavour  to  steer  clear  of 
stable  expressions  and  horse-dealers’  slang,  so  far  as  the 
peculiarities  of  our  subject  will  allow. 

The  first  object  in  a treatise  of  this  sort  should  be  to 
give  that  information  of  which  the  majority  stand  most  in 
need.  For  this  purpose,  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
horse  himself,  as  a beast  of  burden  or  of  draught,  we  shall 
begin  with  the  requirements  of  those  who  are  able  to  keep 
one  horse  for  general  purposes  of  saddle  and  harness. 
Keeping  distinct  their  uses,  our  first  practical  article  will 
be  written  on  the  hack  and  harness  horse  of  ordinary 
price  and  of  extraordinary  utility  ; for  it  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  in  the  horse,  as  in  some  other  animals 
we  know,  the  useful  and  the  ornamental  are  frequently 
found  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  one  another.  The  hunter 
serves  a more  limited  class,  as  do  all  horses  used  purely 
for  pleasure,  or  kept,  as  many  are,  for  show;  while  the 
I'ace-horse— unhappily  being  now  little  more  than  a 
medium  for  gambling — will  only  be  considered  in  his 
capacity  as  the  thorough-bred  sire  for  the  improvement  of 
his  race.  The  agricultural  or  cart-horse,  being  of  a dis- 
tinct breed,  and  belonging  to  the  most  useful  and  profit- 
able class,  will  receive  very  early  attention. 

OF  THE  DIFFERENT  BREEDS  OF  HORSES. 

But  before  going  to  these  divisions  of  our  subject,  it 
becomes  those  who  wish  to  have  a proper  knowledge  of 
the  horse  to  consider  it  from  a point  of  view  which  will 
enable  them  to  become  gradually  acquainted  with  his 
perfect  symmetry  of  form,  and  adaptation  for  his  work  ; 
and  with  his  higher  qualities — sagacity,  docility,  and 
courage.  For  this  purpose  we  must  regard  the  principal 
breeds  from  which  the  ordinary  horse  of  this  country  has, 
by  various  crossings,  been  derived.  It  is  not  possible  to 
determine  accurately  which  breed  was  the  original  stock, 
but  for  our  purpose  of  investigation,  we  m.ay  classify  the 
prominent  divisions  under  three  heads  : — the  Eastern,  the 
Western,  and  the  European  breeds.  The  question  is  far 
too  deep  and  too  full  to  be  satisfied  by  the  hasty  inquiry 
which  we  can  afford  to  give  it. 

It  seems  at  first  impossible  to  regard  the  sleek,  blood- 
like Arab  as  being  derived  from  the  same  stock  as  the 
rough,  under-sized  Shetland,  the  London  dray-horse,  and 
the  lady’s  hack ; and  yet  it  is  more  difficult  to  believe  that 
they  are  not.  Nature  is  pliant,  and  accommodates  herself 
to  circumstances  of  climate  and  of  food  ; and  in  the  case 
of  the  Arab  and  the  Shetland  she  has  acted  the  part  she 
acts,  in  changing  “ wool  to  fur,  and  hair  to  down.” 

OF  EASTERN  BREEDS. 

The  principal  of  these  is  the  Arabian,  of  which  there  are 
at  least  six  varieties,  diflferent  in  value  and  in  appearance. 
The  best  of  these  is  the  “ Kochlaini,”  said  by  the  Arabs 
to  be  descended  from  the  horse  of  the  prophet  Mahomet. 
This  is  a breed  almost  unpurchasable,  from  the  dislike  of 
the  Arabs  to  part  with  it ; we  believe  there  is  a law  for- 
bidding the  exportation  of  the  mare.  Some  have  said  that 
from  the  money  value  of  the  horse,  he  seldom  finds  his 
way  to  this  country  ; but  there  are  plenty  of  Englishmen 
to  whom  price  for  a horse  they  want  is  no  object  whatever. 
The  peculiarities  of  the  Arab  of  high  class,  one  of  which 
we  once  possessed,  are  a head  very  light,  wide  in  the  fore- 
head, small  in  the  jaw,  nostrils  expanded,  and  very  red 
and  transparent  when  in  motion  ; neck  short,  and  full 
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where  it  enters  the  fauces,  or  what  horsemen  call  the 
“ vines;"  ears  small  and  pricked  ; shoulders  oblique,  but 
not  fine  ; legs  peculiarly  flat,  and  the  bone  as  hard  and 
heavy  as  can  be  conceived ; “arms”  large  and  muscular,  as 
are  the  thighs ; the  quarters  are  most  beautifully  rounded  ; 
and  though  the  “ barrel”  is  not  large,  the  horse  is  deep  in 
the  girth,  which  gives  him  endurance,  wind,  and  a capacity 
for  carrying  weight.  His  absolute  pace  with  our  own 
thorough-bred  race-horse  has  not  been  fairly  tried,  as  we  j 
have  not  had  a first-class  Arab  in  condition  on  any  of  our 
courses.  Their  performances  in  their  own  country,  and 
according  to  the  statements  of  their  own  people,  are  past 
all  credibility.  Their  endurance  of  thirst  and  hunger  is 
beyond  anything  we  dream  of,  and  we  have  well-authenti- 
cated accounts  of  their  travelling  from  sixty  to  a hundred 
miles  over  the  desert  without  food  or  water,  and  almost 
without  a halt.  The  height  of  the  Arab  does  not  exceed 


ing  on  the  deck.  The  horses  bred  at  the  Cape,  or  at 
Pietermaritzburg  in  Natal,  might  be  very  serviceable  as 
soldiers’  remounts,  and  would  reach  India  at  a moderate 
expense. 

We  give  below  a portrait  of  “Varna,”  the  Arab  alluded 
to  as  having  been  in  the  possession  of  the  writer.  The 
reader  will  notice  one  peculiarity ; the  unusual  way  in 
which  the  animal  carried  his  tail — so  much  out 

WESTERN  BREEDS. 

Of  Western  breeds— meaning  Egypt  and  westward — 
the  principal  is  the  Barb.  His  peculiarities  are  the  ful- 
ness of  his  crest,  the  fineness  of  his  shoulders,  and  the 
sudden  fall  of  his  quarters  or  haunches.  He  is  larger 
than  the  Arab  in  some  respects,  but  in  height  is  about  the 
same.  The  country  of  the  Barb  is  Morocco.  His  is  one 
of  the  breeds  which  is  credited  with  the  ancestry  of  the 


“ VARNA,”  A HIGH-BRED  ARAB. 


fifteen  hands,  and  he  is  usually  about  fourteen  hands  two 
inches.  He  has  the  finest  temper  in  the  world,  till  ill- 
treated,  but  when  roused  ><e  is  indomitable. 

The  Persian  Horse  is  larger  in  every  respect,  and  not 
so  handsome  as  the  Arab  ; and  the  description  given 
by  Sir  John  Malcolm  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  Xeno- 
phon. They  are,  when  roused,  and  loose  among  them- 
selves, furious  and  vicious  beyond  measure. 

The  Turkoman  is  of  the  Tartar  breed,  but  of  a very 
superior  class.  Instead  of  small,  awkward,  heavy-shoul- 
dered, wild  horses,  which  are  hunted  for  the  flesh,  on 
which  the  Tartars  live,  the  horses  used  by  the  Turks  are 
from  fifteen  to  sixteen  hands  high,  held  in  high  esti- 
mation, of  considerable  value,  and  exhibiting  much  of  the 
fire  and  form  of  the  Arab,  for  which  he  is  sometimes 
mistaken.  He  is,  however,  most  likely  a cross  between 
the  last-named  and  the  Barb. 

India  has  some  native  breeds,  but  none  of  any  import- 
ance. The  climate  is  said  to  be  unsuitable,  save  in  the 
north  of  Bahar  and  Orissa  ; and  the  importation  of  Euro- 
pean blood  was  found  to  be  absolutely  necessary.  Good 
Arabs  are  very  expensive  ; and  frequently  suffer  from  the 
sea  voyage,  disembarking  with  foot  lameness  from  stamp- 


English  thorough-bred  horse — the  Godolphin  Arabian,  of 
which  our  readers  have  probably  heard  or  read,  being, 
in  all  probability,  a Barb,  sent  direct  from  Barbary  to 
Louis  XIV.  The  ups  and  downs  of  life  are  pictured 
in  his  histor)",  for  he  was  bought  from  a water-cart  in 
Paris  by  an  English  gentleman,  and  found  his  way  into 
the  hands  of  Lord  Godolphin.  He  died  in  1752.  He 
was  brown  in  colour,  and  rather  better  than  fifteen  hands 
high  ; and  so  truly  remarkable  are  the  peculiarities  of 
his  head  and  neck,  that  we  add  a sketch  from  an  au- 
thentic likeness. 

Egyptian  Horses. — Egypt  as  a breeding  country  is  far 
inferior  to  those  we  have  ah'eady  mentioned,  and  cer- 
tainly to  its  own  reputation  in  the  days  of  Pharaoh 
and  Solomon.  The  docility  of'  these  horses  is  the 
theme  of  praise  with  writers  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  interesting  facts  are  recorded  of 
the  exercises,  ridden  by  the  Mamelukes  of  the  Sultan 
of  Egypt,  which  remind  us  of  the  ancient  Persians, 
as  described  by  classical  writers.  They  possess,  how- 
ever, very  little  interest  for  us,  as  they  are  entirely 
unconnected  with  those  breeds  which  have  so  greatly 
assisted  in  improving  our  own. 
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South  and  North  American  Horses. — South  America  ' instance,  but  transmitted,  as  other  acquired  qualities  may 
possesses  herds  of  wild  horses,  which  are  caught  and  i be.  A mile  has  been  done  in  2 min.  20  sec.,  and  ten 
subdued  by  the  horse-hunters  ; but  whose  skill,  although  j miles  in  28  min.  10  sec.,  in  harness.  We  are  satisfied 
truly  admirable,  as  it  is  described  by  Sir  Francis  Head,  ■ with  ten  miles  an  hour,  and  consider  that  fast  work. 


is  certainly  far  less  than  that  of  the  professional  breaker 
of  the  artificial  horse.  These  South  American  horses 
are  rather  diminutive,  clumsy,  and  “ tricksical,”  in  all 


Great  improvements  in  the  American  studs  are  being 
wrought  by  constant  crossings  with  the  best  of  our 
own. 


THE  SHETLAND. 


probability  acquiring  this  property  from  their  breakers 
or  rough-riders. 

The  North  American  breed  are  chiefly  crosses  with  the 
European  horse — French,  Flemish,  and  English— and  no 
man  who  has  not  seen  it  can  have  the  slightest  idea  of 
their  powers  of  trotting — an  acquired  quality  in  the  first 


EUROPEAN  HORSES. 

Of  European  horses  the  first  we  shall  mention  is  the 
Flemish  breed.  This  enjoyed  a great  reputation  in  our 
country,  and  in  the  reign  of  John  were  imported  in  great 
numbers.  They  improved  very  much  our  agricultural 
and  war  horses,  and  many  of  them  found  their  way 
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during  the  Crusades  to  the  East,  from  which  cause 
mutual  benefit  was  derived  both  to  England  and 
Flanders,  Arabs  doubtless  returning  to  both  countries. 
The  rest  of  the  Continental  breeds  from  which  we  have 
gained  most  benefit,  but  which  we  have  long  ago  repaid 
m kind,  are  the  Norman,  Hanoverian,  and  Spanish.  It 
does  not  appear  that  we  owe  anything  to  Prussia  or 
Austria  ; they,  on  the  contrary,  are  greatly  our  debtors 
for  the  best  horses  they  possess. 

The  Flemish  Horse  is  generically  a heavy  horse,  with 
a magnificent  crest,  broad  chest,  small  head,  and  round 
“barrel.”  His  legs  are  small  for  the  weight  he  has  to 
carry.  He  has  high  and  good  action,  and  properly 
crossed,  makes  a valuable  carriage  horse.  We  have 
travelled  in  Flemish  diligences,  which  were  very  heavy, 
nearly  as  fast  as  on  our  own  stage-coaches — certainly 
eight  miles  an  hour. 

The  Norman  Horse  came  to  us  in  great  numbers  with 
William  the  Conqueror.  He  was  pre-eminently  the  war- 
horse  of  that  period,  and  must  have  been  used  for  all 
purposes  of  state.  He  was  occasionally  mixed  with 
French  and  Spanish  breeds  ; the  latter  adding  quickness 
to  his  great  strength.  Considering  what  he  had  to  carry 
in  the  way  of  armour  and  heavy  arms,  the  latter  quality 
was  the  less  indispensable  of  the  two. 

The  Hanoverian  Horses  are  very  large,  and,  covered 
with  harness,  look  handsome  and  showy.  They  have 
high  crests,  small  heads,  and  very  luxuriant  manes  and 
tails,  and  are  almost  invariably  black  and  sleek  in  coat. 
But  they  have  great  faults ; bad  shoulders  and  small  back 
ribs,  and  their  muscular  development  is  very  light.  We 
have  seen  the  Queen’s,  which  are  not  free  from  the 
national  imperfections.  Those  which  are  in  this  country 
are  usually  met  with  in  the  hands  of  the  undertakers. 

The  Spanish  ‘yen7iet  was  (and  is,  we  believe)  a very 
quick  and  useful  little  horse,  combining  great  courage 
vdth  extreme  good  temper,  which  makes  it  so  valuable 
as  a lady’s  horse.  Many  of  these  horses  are  said  to 
have  found  their  way  into  this  country  at  the  time  of 
the  Spanish  Armada,  A.D.  1588,  having  been  cast  ashore 
and  secured  by  the  English.  The  cross  is  said  to  have 
been  most  serviceable,  as,  indeed,  it  must  have  been 
while  horsemanship  was  in  high  repute,  and  race-courses 
were  being  established  both  in  this  country  and  Scotland, 
at  a time  when  the  Arab  was  not  introduced — that 
attempt  not  being  made  until  the  following  reign,  when 
James  I.  obtained  what  is  known  as  the  Markham 
Arabian,  and  Place’s  White  Turk,  so  called  from  his 
original  owner.  The  Spanish  horse,  however,  has  long 
ceased  to  influence  the  English  breed,  but  is  too  prominent 
in  romance  and  history  to  be  passed  over. 

The  British  Horse,  with  something  of  his  history  and 
varieties,  must  form  a part  of  our  introductory  article. 
The  earliest  notice  of  any  kind  of  British  horse  is  to 
be  found  in  CaesaPs  description  of  the  invasion  of  these 
islands,  for  even  then  the  Briton  was  a horseman,  and, 
according  to  a partial  judge,  a good  one.  This  horse 
could  not  have  been,  as  he  is  sometimes  represented, 
small,  and  similar  to  the  Shetland  or  mountain  pony  of 
Wales,  because  he  was  manifestly  capable  of  drawing 
the  chariots  of  war  on  unmade  roads,  heavy  and  cum- 
brous as  they  were,  and  of  carrying  the  warrior.  He  had 
certainly  not  yet  attained  the  strength  and  size  which 
later  cultivation  gave  him,  but  he  must  have  been  much 
more  like  our  galloway  or  cob.  Caesar  is  reported  to 
have  taken  back  several  with  him  to  Rome.  Roman 
cavalry  was  not  a strong  arm  of  the  service,  and  when 
England  was  garrisoned  by  Roman  soldiers  the  advantage 
of  the  crosses  was  about  mutual.  Athelstane  improved 
the  English  breed  by  presents  of  French  horses  which  he 
accepted  from  Hugh  Capet,  King  of  France.  William  I., 
as  we  have  seen,  introduced  the  Norman,  and  John 
the  Flemish  elements  in  our  breed  ; and  the  first  Arab 


had  been  previously  brought  in  by  Henry  I.,  A.D.  1120. 
The  encouragement  given  to  horse-breeding  by  the 
Edwards  arose  from  their  love  of  tournaments  and  their 
talents  for  war  ; and  during  this  period  the  native  breeds 
increased  in  size  and  strength,  as  well  as  by  the  judicious 
introduction  of  Spanish  and  French  blood  They  had 
increased  in  value  from  30s.,  in  the  reign  of  Athelstane, 
fo  £,1)  6s.  8d.  in  that  of  Edward  III.  Henry  VIII. 
enacted  arbitrary  but  salutary  laws  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  our  horses,  and  despotically  forbade  the  use  of 
all  inferior  classes  for  breeding.  We  can  give,  too,  some 
idea  of  the  size  of  our  horses  at  this  time  by  telling  the 
reader  that  the  nobility  and  gentry  were  compelled  to 
keep  a certain  number  of  entire  horses  of  not  less  than 
fottrteen  hatids  high,  obviously  for  the  propagation  of 
larger  stock  than  the  ponies  and  galloways,  which  were 
considered  indigenous.  There  happened  then  what  we 
fear  is  happening  now,  a great  exportation  of  the  best 
horses  by  the  foreigners — for  in  Elizabeth’s  reign  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  a supply  equal  to  the  demand  could 
be  obtained ; and  as  coaches  were  invented,  increased 
substance  and  increased  numbers  were  called  for.  The 
Stuarts  and  Cromwell  both  encouraged  the  promotion  of 
sport,  we  believe,  from  different  causes  ; but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  after  the  civil  war  the  great  impetus, 
which  we  feel  to  the  present  day,  was  given  to  improve- 
ment in  breeding.  Newmarket  became  the  centre  of 
racing,  and  in  Anne’s  reign  the  last  seal  was  set  upon 
it  by  the  introduction  of  the  Darley  Arabian.  He  was 
bought  from  a merchant  of  that  name  in  Aleppo,  and 
became  the  sire  of  Flying  Childers.  This  is  said  to 
have  been  the  fastest  and  most  enduring  horse  that 
ever  ran.  He  did  the  round  course  at  Newmarket  (3 
miles  6 furlongs  and  93  yards)  in  6 minutes  and  40 
seconds;  and  the  Beacon  course  (4  miles  i furlong  and 
138  yards)  in  7 minutes  and  30  seconds.  The  royal 
mares  imported  by  Charles  II.  with  Place’s  White  Turk, 
laid  the  foundation  of  our  thorough-bred  stock,  and  through 
it  of  our  pre-eminence  as  horsemen  and  horse-breeders. 
From  that  time  the  descent  of  our  best  horses  has  to 
be  recorded  from  the  Byerley  Turk  through  Herod  ; from 
the  Godolphin  Arabian  through  Matchem  ; and  from  the 
Darley  Arabian  through  Eclipse.  In  this  blood,  or  strain, 
is  to  be  found  that  of  all  the  great  horses  of  this  country, 
and,  consequently,  from  them  are  descended,  by  provincial 
sires,  the  ordinary  classes  of  hacks,  hunters,  and  harness 
horses,  which  do  not  claim  to  be  pure  descendants  from 
other  Eastern,  Western,  or  Continental  breeds. 

The  Scotch  Galloway  was  by  some  writers  supposed  to 
be  indigenous  to  Scotland.  He  has  existed  there  as  long 
as  we  have  any  records  of  the  horse  in  the  British  Isles 
at  all.  Those  who  refer  him  to  Spanish  origin  can  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  horse.  He  is  now  seldom 
to  be  met  with,  though  a clever  useful  sort  of  pony. 

The  Shetlajid,  or  Sheltie,  of  which  we  give  an  engraving, 
is  very  small,  but  very  handsome ; short  on  the  leg, 
muscular,  active,  and  intelligent.  Horses  of  this  breed 
have  small  heads,  very  long  manes  and  tails  ; are  tractable 
and  courageous.  They  were  formerly  to  be  met  with 
frequently  at  country  fairs.  We  have  seen  them  sold  for 
^3  and  for  ;;^40.  Another  sort,  called  the  Highland  pony, 
is  mentioned  ; but  he  differs  little  from  the  Shetlander. 
He  is  rather  taller,  but  not  stronger.  As  he  is  a clever 
jumper  and  creeper,  he  is  valuable  for  the  moors  and 
the  stubbles. 

The  New  Forest  Pony,  and  the  Exmoor  or  Devonshire 
Pony,  are  both  good  in  their  way — the  latter  is  especially 
esteemed  in  his  own  county — but  they  are  too  small  for 
general  riding,  excepting  by  very  short  men,  or  children. 
They  are  docile,  and  the  latter  is  fast  under  a heavy 
weight. 

The  Welshman  is  the  most  useful  of  all  these  littk 
horses.  He  is  usually  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  hands 
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high,  and  we  have  known  them  to  grow,  by  good  keep, 
nearly  a hand  higher.  They  are  well  made  and  active, 
and  make  excellent  hunters  for  boys  and  light  weights, 
and  we  may  say  more  about  them  when  we  come  to  the 
details  of  horse-dealing. 

For  the  present  we  have  said  enough  of  the  different 
breeds  to  give  our  readers  a fair  amount  of  information 
on  a subject  which  is  almost  inexhaustible.  We  shall 
next  consider  the  various  classes  (not  breeds)  of  English 
horses,  with  their  adaptability  to  our  service. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Keeping  Liquids  Warm. — To  keep  liquids  warm  for 
any  length  of  time,  it  is  usually  said  that  vessels  of 
polished  metal  should  be  used,  and  that  such  vessels 
should  always  be  kept  perfectly  bright,  in  which  con- 
dition they  are  estimated  to  radiate  (or  part  with)  heat 
as  one,  although  if  tarnished  they  will  radiate  it  as  nearly 
two  and  a half.  But  polished  metals  are  good  con- 
ductors of  heat,  and  by  contact  part  readily  with  it. 
The  best  vessels  for  such  a purpose  are,  therefore,  vessels 
made  with  earthenware  and  coated  with  metal,  earthen- 
ware being  a bad  conductor  of  heat,  and  polished  metal 
a bad  radiator. 

Back  Windows. — To  shut  out  a disagreeable  view  from 
a back  window,  the  glass  may  be  rendered  ornamental,  and 
the  obnoxious  objects  shut  out,  by  a very  simple  plan, 
which  makes  a fair  imitation  of  ground  glass.  This  is 
effected  by  cutting  out  stars  or  diamonds  upon  a piece  of 
white  muslin,  tarlatan,  or  common  tissue-paper,  which  is 
then  gummed  or  pasted  on  to  each  pane  of  glass,  the 
great  point  being  to  get  the  gum  or  paste  as  colourless  as 
possible.  By  washing  the  glass  over  with  a hot  saturated 
solution  of  Epsom  salts,  or  sal  ammoniac,  or  Glauber’s 
salts,  or  blue  stone,  very  beautiful  effects  of  crystallisation 
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can  be  obtained,  by  which  also  the  above  purpose  is  served 
in  shutting  out  an  obnoxious  view,  and  the  window  has  also 
a very  ornamental  appearance.  By  a saturated  solution 
is  meant  one  containing  as  much  of  the  salt  as  the 
water  will  dissolve.  The  solution  must  be  applied  while 
hot,  and  with  a brush.  Be  careful  not  to  use  salts  of  a 
deliquescent  nature.  To  aid  our  readers  in  making  their 
choice  of  crystals,  we  give  a diagram,  in  which  Fig.  i 
represents  the  crystals  formed  by  the  sal  ammoniac.  Fig. 
2 those  formed  by  Epsom  salts  (four-sided  prisms)  ; Fig. 
3,  the  crystals  of  Glauber’s  salts  (six-sided  prisms). 

Stools  for  Children. — Children  should  have  stools  low 
enough  to  let  them  rest  their  feet  upon  the  ground  ; and 
these  stools,  if  made  after  the  manner  of  the  north  country 
“cracket,”  are  easily  knocked  together  at  home.  The 
seat  is  round,  made  of  a thick  piece  of  deal ; three  holes 
are  drilled  or  burnt  within  this  with  a red-hot  poker,  and 
into  these  the  legs  are  fixed. 

Hyposulphite  of  Soda  {a  Hint  for  the  Laundry). — 
We  are  informed  that  the  above  is  an  excellent  substitute 
for  common  washing  soda,  by  the  adoption  of  which  the 
laundry  would  be  really  benefited.  It  does  not  appear 
to  injure  the  texture  of  linen  and  cotton  articles  as  the 


coarse  soda  commonly  employed  does:  clothes  come  from 
the  wash-tub  in  which  it  is  used  softer  and  cleaner,  and 
they  dry  whiter. 

Washhtg  Blankets. — We  append  a few  hints  on  the 
best  way  of  washing  blankets.  In  the  first  place  use  tepid 
water  with  a little  soda  in  it.  The  blankets,  first  rubbed 
well  over  with  soap,  then  put  into  the  water  and  kneaded 
with  the  fists,  as  in  kneading  dough.  If  a little  ox-gall — 
a very  little — be  put  in  the  first  water,  the  impurities  soon 
mingle  with  it.  Scotch  lasses  jump  on  blankets  when  in 
the  tub,  and  so  tread  out  the  dirt.  The  water  must  be 
changed  often,  or  until  it  looks  clean  ; but  the  blankets 
must  vje  soaped  each  time,  or  put  in  a lather  of  soap  and 
a little  soda,  prepared  in  a copper.  The  rinsing  water 
must  also  be  soapy,  or  the  wool  will  dry  harsh,  and  the 
blankets  shrink.  They  must  be  wrung  as  dry  as  possible, 
and  after  hanging  on  the  drying-line  for  an  hour,  be  taken 
down  and  be  pulled  on  all  sides  by  two  persons,  to  pre- 
vent them  “ felting.”  Blankets  will  “ felt,”  or  “ mat,”  if 
the  water  they  are  washed  in  be  very  hot — tepid  water 
only  should  be  used — or  if  much  water  be  left  in  them 
when  hung  up  to  dry. 

Pearl  White. — This  is  an  oxide  of  bismuth,  and,  though 
very  clear,  is  very  evanescent.  If  it  comes  into  contact 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  it  at  once  turns  black. 
Ladies  inclined  to  use  it  as  a cosmetic,  ought  to  be  made 
aware  of  its  liability  to  change  colour  under  circumstances 
which  might  lead  to  unpleasant  consequences. 


THE  HOUSEHOLD  MECHANIC.— XVI. 

GAS  {continued  from  f.  274). 

We  now  come  to  the  second  division  of  the  subject, 
viz.,  the  burning  of  gas  for  heating  purposes.  The  principle 
to  be  observed  with  regard  to  the  use  of  gas  as  a heating 
medium,  is  that  any  emission  of  light  from  the  flame  will 
result  in  a corresponding  loss  of  heat,  a blue  non-luminous 
flame  giving  the  best  result.  Such  a flame  will  be  pro- 
duced by  allowing  the  stream  of  gas  from  an  ordinary  jet 
to  pass  through  a sheet  of  fine  gauze.  The  gas  being 
lighted  above  it,  it  will  be  thoroughly  mixed  up  with  a 
larger  amount  of  air  than  it  could  come  in  contact  with 
as  a simple  flame.  Again,  an  ordinary  gas  flame  being 
interrupted  by  striking  upon  a surface  of  any  object,  the 
heating  and  incandescence  of  the  carbon  particles  will  be 
disturbed,  and  in  consequence  of  the  imperfect  combus- 
tion these  particles,  instead  of  being  wholly  consumed, 
will  become  condensed  and  deposited  in  the  form  of  soot. 
In  this  case,  as  before,  every  particle  of  soot  or  smoke 
produced  is  the  positive  waste  and  loss  of  heat.  It  is  to 
prevent  this  loss  of  heat  and  production  of  soot  and  smoke 
that  the  gas  and  air  burner  now  so  generally  known  and 
used  is  contrived.  Fig.  82  is  a rude  embodiment  of  the 
principle  on  which  its  action  is  dependent,  shown  in  sec- 
tion (p.  300).  A jet  of  gas  from  the  main  service  through 
the  pipe  A shoots  into  the  larger  pipe  B,  at  a part  of  which 
tube  B,  lower  than  the  nozzle  of  A,  are  holes,  C C,  open  to 
the  air.  The  force  of  the  gas  through  A is  sufficient  to 
draw  in  through  the  holes  C C a considerable  amount  of 
air,  which  mixes  with  the  gas,  and  is  consumed  at  the 
flame  D,  which  becomes  exposed  to  the  outer  air  at  that 
end  in  addition.  The  principle  is  embodied  into  all  sorts 
of  shapes  and  sizes  of  pipes,  and  for  all  sorts  of  purposes 
and  requirements,  but  it  remains  the  same,  being  a jet  of 
gas  forced  into  a pipe  open  at  the  end  behind  which  the 
gas  enters,  the  force  of  which  drags  after  it  a large 
quantity  of  air,  which  mixing  with  it  escapes  at  the  holes, 
where  it  is  burnt.  These  holes  are  very  much  larger  than 
the  ring  burner  as  usually  made — a great  advantage,  as 
the  very  small  holes  soon  become  corroded  and  stopped 
up  by  the  gas,  and  the  vapour  which  is  always  the  product 
of  combustion  of  mixtures  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  gases- 
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This  very  excellent  system  of  air  and  gas  burners  has 
been  patented,  and  various  improvements  from  time  to 
time  added,  which  have  carried  it  to  the  utmost  perfection, 
adapting  it  to  all  the  requirements  for  warming  and  cook- 
ing purposes,  from  a small  burner  to  keep  a kettle  boiling, 
neat  enough  to  stand  upon  a drawing-room  table,  up  to  a 
complete  range  suitable  for  the  most  extensive  kitchen. 
The  objections  urged  against  an  ordinary  gas  cooking- 
stove — viz.,  the  tendency  to  make  meat  cooked  with  it 
acquire  a decided  flavour  of  gas,  and  also  their  manifest  ex- 
travagance— are  no  mere  myths  ; but  these  defects  have 
been  to  a great  extent  overcome  during  late  years.  The 
before-mentioned  burners  are  also  fitted  to  patent  asbestos 
fires,  which,  for  the  purposes  they  are  intended  to  serve, 
are  most  decidedly  a success. 

An  ordinary  grate  is  fitted  with  lumps  of  clay  and 
asbestos  (a  practically  incombustible  material),  and  a 
series  of  burners  ranged  under  the  bottom  grating,  so 
that  four  or  five  streams  of  gas  and  air  are  allowed  to 
flow  up  among  the  asbestos,  which  becomes  red-hot  in  a 
few  minutes  after  the  fire  is  lighted,  and  the  carbon 
of  the  gas  being  wholly  oxidised  by  the  admix- 
ture of  the  air,  no  soot  is  formed,  as  would  be  the 
case  were  an  unmixed  jet  of  gas  poured  through. 

The  comfort  of  a bright  and  clear  fire  which  re- 
quires no  attention  whatever,  but  which  is  capable 
of  the  most  delicate  regulation,  is  too  obvious  to 
require  anything  but  the  mere  mention.  These 
stoves  will  be  found  especially  useful  for  bedrooms, 
for  invalids  and  others,  where  the  constant  atten- 
tion required  by  coal  fires  seriously  prejudices  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  their  warmth. 

By  having  a pipe  to  supply  the  gas  jet  so  con- 
trived as  to  be  controllable  by  a tap  within  reach, 
a patient,  without  the  necessity  of  getting  out  of 
bed,  can  regulate  the  fire  to  the  greatest  nicety, 
or,  if  left  alone,  it  remains  in  exactly  the  same 
state  for  any  length  of  time.  We  can  testify 
from  positive  personal  experience, 
that  these  fires  are  as  cheerful  and 
comfortable  as  coal  fires,  and  the 
heat  evolved  is  certainly  not  less 
than  would  come  from  a bright 
clear  coke  fire,  which,  in  fact, 
they  so  closely  resemble  as  to  be 
undistinguishable  by  a casual  observer.  Of  course  we 
do  not  say  that  the  use  of  gas  for  this  purpose  is  more 
economical  than  the  use  of  coal,  but  the  advantages  gained 
are,  in  our  opinion,  fully  equal  to  any  possible  apparent 
difference  in  cost ; we  say  apparent,  because  the  facility 
of  almost  instantly  producing  or  putting-out  a gas-jet 
must  be  set  against  the  fact  that  a coal  fire  takes  a con- 
siderable time  to  become  of  any  use,  and  must  be  allowed 
to  die  out  of  its  own  accord,  at  a large  waste  of  material. 
We  should  strongly  advise  any  person  requiring  such  a 
fire  to  visit  some  establishment  where  one  may  be  seen  in 
action,  when  ocular  demonstration  will  supersede  the 
necessity  of  further  description  on  our  part.  A small  air 
and  gas-stove  for  cooking  chops,  steaks,  &c.,  by  means  of 
heat  thrown  downwards  by  radiation  from  asbestos  bricks 
deserves  especial  notice,  because  of  the  impossibility  of 
smoking  or  burning  the  meat  by  the  fat  falling  into  the 
fire. 

In  another  paper  we  shall  pass  on  to  the  treatment  of 
gas-meters,  and  conclude  with  the  consideration  of  a 
question  of  importance  to  all  who  use  gas  for  household 
purposes — namely,  the  effects  its  burning  produces  upon 
the  atmosphere  of  our  apartments.  However  convenient 
or  pleasant  gas-light  may  be,  its  use  should  always  be 
adopted  with  a full  knowledge  of  the  serious  evils  which 
accompany  it,  evils  which  can  only  be  guarded  against  by 
proper  ventilation.  In  ill-ventilated  rooms  pains  in 
the  head,  nausea,  languor,  and  bronchial  irritation  arc 


frequently  experienced  by  those  who  occupy  them  for  any 
length  of  time.  The  serious  consequences  of  inhaling 
unburnt  gas  are  but  too  often  forgotten,  and  there  are 
thousands  now  burning  it  who  never  heard  or  read  a word 
upon  the  subject.  We  should  ill  deserve  the  title  House- 
hold Guide  if  we  did  not  set  up  our  warning  here,  and 
point  out  not  only  what  to  do,  but  also  what  to  avoid. 
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VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS  (continued  from  p.  280). 

Succulent  Vegetables  form  a very  important  kind  of 
food,  as  their  use  assists  in  keeping  away  certain  diseases, 
such  as  scurvy,  to  which  persons  were  formerly  subject. 
The  most  important  of  these  vegetables  are  the  potato 
and  other  tubers,  then  the  different  varieties  of  cabbage, 
and  lastly  mushrooms. 

The  Potato  {Solatium  tuberosuin)  was  introduced  into 
Ireland  from  Chili  in  the  year  1565,  by  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
and  into  England  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  1585, 
and  is  now  grown  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
civilised  world.  It  contains  75  per  cent,  of  water, 
about  16  per  cent,  of  starch,  2 per  cent,  of  nitro- 
genous matter,  and  2 of  dextrine  and  pectose  ; so 
that,  unless  eaten  with  skim  milk  or  other  nitro- 
genous food,  it  does  not  afford  sufficient  nourish- 
ment by  itself ; indeed,  it  appears  to  be  of  less 
nutritive  value  than  rice.  Potatoes  require  about 
the  same  time  for  digestion  as  bread — viz.,  from 
two  and  a half  to  three  hours.  Although  this  tuber 
is  so  extensively  grown  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
yet  large  quantities  are  imported  every  year,  the 
weight  in  1875  being  4,696,132  cwts.  Of  these, 
3,055,000  cwts.  came  from  France,  694,000  cwts. 
from  Holland,  635,000  from  Belgium,  and  312,000 
cwts.  from  other  countries.  The  total  value  was 
^1,070,976  in  1875,  and  as  much  as  in 

1876. 

The  other  roots  commonly  used 
— viz.,  the  turnip,  carrot,  parsnip, 
beet,  and  radish — are  of  much 
less  importance  as  vegetables 
than  the  potato,  and  we  shall 
therefore  treat  them  as  a group. 
The  Turnip  [Brassica  Rapa)  contains  a very  con- 
siderable proportion  of  water — viz.,  91  per  cent. ; whilst 
the  Carrot  {Daucus  Carota),  which  is  much  more 
nutritious,  has  only  83  per  cent.,  with  6 of  sugar,  and 
85  of  starch,  against  2 only  of  sugar  and  5 of  starch 
in  the  turnip.  The  Parsnip  {Pastinaca  sativa)  contains 
82  per  cent,  of  water,  with  about  the  same  quantity  of 
sugar,  and  i per  cent,  more  starch  than  the  turnip.  It  is 
therefore  evident  that,  as  an  occasional  article  of  our 
food,  the  latter  are  far  preferable  to  the  turnip.  As  to 
the  Radish  {Raphanus  sativus),  it  can  scarcely  be  termed 
an  article  of  food,  as  it  is  made  up  of  little  else  than 
water  and  woody  fibre.  The  turnip  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  here  from  Hanover,  the  carrot  from  Holland, 
whilst  the  parsnip  is  a native  of  Britain. 

The  Brassica,  which  is  one  of  the  most  extensively  cul- 
tivated genera  of  the  cruciferce,  yields  the  Common  Cabbage 
(Brassica  oleracea,  div.  i,  capitata),  of  which  there  are 
numerous  kinds.  It  is  a native/of  England,  and  is  either 
eaten  boiled  or  raw  and  pickled.  Brussels  Sprouts  are 
considered  by  many  the  best  eating  of  the  cabbage  tribe, 
but  probably  most  persons  prefer  the  Cauliflower  and 
Broccoli  (B.  oleracea,  div.  botrytis).  The  cauliflower  is 
not  so  hardy  as  the  latter,  comes  into  season  much  earlier 
in  the  year,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  brought  into 
this  country  from  Cyprus.  The  Borecole,  or  Kale  {B. 
oleracea,  div.  i,  acephala),  is  not  much  used  in  England. 
The  leaves  of  the  young  plants  are  more  nutritious  than 


Fig.  82. 
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the  heart  of  the  full-grown  cabbage,  as  they  contain 
about  2 per  cent,  of  nitrogenous  matter,  whilst  the  latter 
! afford  less  than  i per  cent.  Spinach  (Spinachta  oleraced) 
may  practically  be  classed  with  the  Brassica. 

Alliaceous  plants  are  more  nourishing  than  the  cab- 
bage tribe,  but  are  chiefly  used  in  this  country  for 
flavouring,  except  by  some  of  the  labouring  popula- 
tion. The  Onions  {Allium  Cepa)  imported  from  Por- 
tugal and  Spain  are  large  and  mild,  whilst  the  English 
are  smaller  and  more  pungent.  The  Leek  {Alihan  Por- 
. i rum),  Chive  {Allium  Schoenoprastan),  Garlic  {Allium 
, 1 sativum),  and  Shallot  {Allium  Ascalonicmn),  only  require 
a mere  mention.  The  same  also  may  be  said  of  the 
r Endive  {Chichorium  Endivici),  which  was  probably  in- 
I j troduced  from  China ; Celery  {Apium  graveole?is),  which 
is  a native  of  England  ; the  Lettuce  {Lactuca  saliva), 
which  came  originally  from  the  Greek  Archipelago ; and 
i Asparagus  {Asparagus  officinalis),  which  is  a native  of 
I i this  country. 

! Mushrooms  can  scarcely  be  considered  articles  of  food, 
but  rather  as  adjuncts.  They  contain  about  90  per  cent, 
of  water,  and  10  per  cent,  of  cellulose,  salts,  and  acids, 
i and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Truffie  {Tuber  cibarium), 
r are  chiefly  used  in  making  sauces.  Truffles  grow  in  many 
|r  parts  of  this  country,  but  the  largest  quantities  used  here 
b are  imported  from  the  South  of  Europe. 

Starches  are  important  articles  of  food,  especially  for 
i the  invalid,  although  their  nutritive  value  is  but  small. 

^ Those  best  known  are  arrowroot,  sago,  tapioca,  and 
semolina.  The  true  Arrowroots  are  obtained  from 
rhizomas,  or  roots,  of  the  palm-tree  {Maranta  arundi- 
nacea),  which  grows  in  Bermuda,  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  and  other  tropical  countries.  That  brought  from 
Bermuda  is  the  most  esteemed,  and  is  often  mixed  with 
Brazilian,  which  is  a cheaper  kind.  The  starch  procured 
, from  raw  potatoes  is  frequently  called  English  arrowroot, 
but  it  is  very  inferior,  often  having  a sour,  unpleasant 
smell ; but  that  obtained  from  wheat  is  somewhat  better, 
j Sago,  a product  of  the  Cycas  revoluta,  and  other  trees  in 
I India  and  other  Eastern  countries,  is  procured  by  washing 
the  pith,  and  drying  the  sediment.  Tapioca  is  the  starch 
in  the  roots  of  numerous  plants  {Euphorbiaced),  mostly 
of  a poisonous  kind,  which  grow  in  the  tropical  countries 
of  Africa,  America,  and  Asia.  It  is  obtained  by  bruising 
the  roots,  then  washing  them,  and  drying  the  fecula,  or 
farina,  on  heated  plates  of  iron.  Semolina  is  far  more 
nourishing  than  any  of  the  other  starchy  foods,  as  it  is 
j derived  from  the  central  portion  of  the  finest  and  hardest 
i wheat  grown  in  Odessa,  Spain,  and  the  South  of  Italy. 

' It  makes  a good  pudding,  and  should  be  more  used  than 
i it  is. 

I FRUITS. 

Fruits  are  to  be  considered  as  additions  to  rather  than 
as  articles  of  food ; but  as  they  enter  so  considerably 
into  the  composition  of  puddings,  &c.,  and  are  so  largely 
‘ used  in  summer,  our  subject  would  have  been  scarcely 
I complete  without  them.  Although  a very  large  number 
I are  grown  in  this  country,  yet  most  were  originally  in- 
habitants of  Asia  or  other  warmer  climates.  Very  many, 
such  as  oranges,  lemons,  grapes,  raisins,  currants,  and 
figs,  are  imported  in  large  quantities.  Thus,  in  1875,  there 
were  1,057,704  cwts.  of  currants,  and  548,112  cwts.  of 
raisins  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  ; the  value  of 
the  former  being  1, 424, 1 88,  and  of  the  latter,  1,033,399; 
whilst  of  oranges  and  lemons  there  were  as  many  as 
2,869,631  bushels,  of  the  declared  value  of  £1,241,704,  so 
that  we  paid  nearly  four  millions  of  sovereigns  for  these 
fruits  in  one  year,  or  about  one-fifth  less  than  was  paid 
for  all  the  animals  brought  to  this  country. 

Although  fruits  do  not  afford  sufficient  nourishment 
to  support  life,  yet  they  are  not  to  be  despised,  as  ripe 
grapes  contain  about  14  per  cent,  of  sugar  and  i of  nitro- 


genous matter ; gooseberries,  currants,  and  mulberries 
about  7 per  cent,  of  sugar  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  nitro- 
genous matter  ; whilst  strawberries  and  raspberries  have 
less.  Apples,  pears,  and  cherries,  when  ripe,  give  from 
8 to  13  per  cent,  of  sugar,  and  more  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds than  the  others.  Apples  and  pears  were  known 
in  this  country  in  Saxon  times,  when  they  were  much 
used  in  making  fritters,  and  were  eaten  with  honey ; also 
in  tarts,  with  spices,  figs,  and  raisins,  early  in  the  four- 
teenth century. 

Raisins,  or  dried  grapes  ( Vitis  viniferd),  are  of  several 
kinds  : the  best.  Muscatels,  or  “ raisins  of  the  sun,”  are 
dried  before  being  cut  from  the  branches,  and  chiefly 
come  from  Spain ; whilst  ordinary  raisins  are  dried  less 
carefully  in  the  sun,  or  in  ovens,  and  are  brought  from 
Southern  Europe,  France,  and  Asia  Minor.  Sultanas, 
which  are  smaller,  sweeter,  and  without  stones,  come 
from  Turkey  ; and  dried  Currants,  which  are  small  seed- 
less grapes,  are  imported  from  the  Ionian  Islands.  The 
value  of  raisins  imported  into  this  country  in  1876  was 
£ 1,041,217,  and  of  currants,  i, 5 39.670- 

The  Date,  which  is  the  fruit  of  a palm  {Phoenix  dacty- 
liferd),  grows  extensively  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  is  more 
nutritious  than  other  fruits,  as  it  gives  about  50  per  cent, 
of  sugar  and  9 of  vegetable  nitrogenous  compounds.  The 
Fig  {Ficus)  attains  perfection  in  Central  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  and  contains  nearly  as  much  sugar,  but  is 
somewhat  less  nutritious  than  the  date. 

Oranges.  — Sweet  Oranges  {Citrus  aurantiuni)  are 
brought  to  this  country  from  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe, 
the  best  coming  from  St.  Michael,  in  the  Azores  ; whilst 
the  Bitter  Orange  {Citrus  vulgaris),  so  much  used  for 
making  marmalade,  is  procured  from  Spain.  The  Lemon 
{Citrus  Limonum)  is  hardier  than  the  orange,  and  will 
grow  in  Devonshire ; but  is  largely  imported  from 
Portugal,  Spain,  and  the  Azores,  those  brought  from 
Spain  and  St.  Helena  being  considered  the  best. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  Nuts  eaten  in  this  country, 
the  chief  of  which  are  the  Walnut  and  the  Chestnut, 
which  are  sent  here  in  considerable  numbers  from  Italy  and 
France;  Cocoa-nuts,  the  produce  of  most  hot  countries  ; 
the  Almond,  which  grows  in  Southern  Europe  and  Africa ; 
the  Brazil-7iut,  the  seed  of  Bertholletia  excelsaj  the 
Hazel-nut,  Filbert,  and  Cob-nut,  are  the  only  nuts  we 
need  mention.  All  these,  except  chestnuts,  contain  a 
considerable  quantity  of  oil,  the  Brazil-nut  giving  67 
per  cent.,  almonds  53,  cocoa-nuts  36,  walnuts  32,  and 
filberts  28  per  cent.,  in  addition  to  which  they  afford  a 
considerable  quantity  of  albuminous  matter,  as  12J  per 
cent,  is  found  in  walnuts,  8^  in  filberts,  and  5^  in  cocoa- 
nuts.  They  constitute  a nutritious  kind  of  food,  but  are 
difficult  of  digestion.  The  walnut  is  a native  of  India, 
Persia,  and  the  Caucasus  ; almonds,  of  Spain,  France, 
and  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean ; and  the 
cocoa-nut,  of  the  Tropics. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Hot  Buttered  Toast. — The  art  of  making  really  good 
toast  is  little  understood,  and  this  is  largely  the  reason 
why  it  is  so  often  denounced  as  unwholesome.  A slice  of 
bread  burnt  on  the  two  outer  surfaces,  with  its  interior  in 
a moist,  waxy  condition,  has  no  right  to  be  called  toast, 
but  is  rather  a compound  of  charcoal  and  tough,  heavy, 
sodden  dough,  in  which  condition  it  is  certainly  and 
seriously  unwholesome.  But  a slice  of  bread,  not  too 
thick,  just  browned  on  the  outside,  but  thoroughly  baked 
through,  is  wholesome  and  pleasant  food,  which  may  be 
fearlessly  eaten.  The  way  to  toast  bread  thus  is  to  keep 
it  at  the  right  distance  from  the  fire,  so  that  it  may  be 
toasted  throughout  before  the  outer  surface  is  overdone— 
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in  other  words,  not  to  toast  it  too  fast.  Concerning  the 
buttering  of  hot  toast  we  may  add  another  hint  or  two. 
An  ill-toasted  slice  of  bread  does  not  absorb  the  butter, 
but  allows  it  to  remain  in  a mass  on  the  surface.  A slice 
of  properly-toasted  bread,  on  the  contrary,  allows  the 
butter  to  permeate  every  part  of  it,  and  to  all  parts 
equally.  Butter  in  the  one  case  is  too  heavy  for  the 
stomach  ; but  when  thus  intimately  associated  with  the 
whole  mass  of  the  food,  in  finely  divided  and  proper 
proportions,  its  character  is  entirely  changed,  and  it 
becomes  wholesomely  nutritious. 


DOMESTIC  MEDICINE.— VIII. 

WORMS. 

We  now  come  to  a disease  in  which  domestic  medicine 
is  apt  to  be  thought  quite  sufficient.  The  symptoms  of 
worms  are  often  very  equivocal  and  doubtful,  and  the 
cause  of  worms  is  a still  more  difficult  question.  Yet 
every  old  lady  thinks  herself  a judge  of  when  a child  has 
worms,  and  often  puts  aside  the  fine  speculations  of  em- 
barrassed doctors,  by  exclaiming,  “ That  child  is  troubled 
with  worms.”  Nevertheless,  the  question  of  worms,  and 
the  cure  of  them,  when  their  presence  is  ascertained,  are 
among  the  things  that  require  judgment ; and  it  may  here 
be  said  that,  probably,  worms  are  not  so  common  in 
human  beings,  even  in  children,  as  is  generally  supposed. 
They  are  very  rarely  met  with  in  young  children  under  a 
year.  They  are  more  frequently  met  with  in  the  children 
of  the  poor,  which  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  of  their 
being  ill-fed,  and  to  their  houses  being  badly  ventilated 
and  unhealthy.  The  principal  worms  which  affect  the 
human  body  are  of  three  kinds  : the  first,  the  small 
threadworm  {Ascaris  vermicularis) ; secondly,  the  round- 
worm  {Lumbrici) ; thirdly,  the  long  tapeworm,  which  is 
flat,  and  made  up  of  links  or  segments  {Tcenid). 

The  Small  Thread-worm,  so  called  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  like  pieces  of  white  thread,  is  very  common  in  young 
children,  and  exists  low  down  in  the  bowel,  very  near  the 
seat.  Hence  it  often  causes  much  itching  here,  and 
sometimes  also  in  the  neighbouring  passages,  especially 
of  female  children.  The  child  is  apt  also  to  pick  its 
nose,  and  grind  its  teeth  at  night ; to  have  a variable 
appetite  ; to  look  pale  and  pinched.  These  symptoms  are 
quite  sufficient  to  make  us  suspect  the  presence  of  worms  ; 
but  they  have  other  causes,  and  there  is  only  one  proof 
of  our  suspicions  being  right — and  that  is  actually  seeing 
worms. 

The  Round-worm  is  not  unlike  a garden  worm,  and  is 
narrow  at  both  ends.  It  is  of  a light  yellow  or  browm 
colour.  It  infests  a higher  part  of  the  intestine  than  the 
thread-worms,  and  not  the  large  intestine,  but  the  small. 
It  may  even  crawl  up  into  the  stomach  and  be  vomited, 
or  it  may  crawl  up  higher  and  enter  the  nostrils,  or  even 
the  windpipe  ; but  such  cases  are  very  rare.  It  may 
exist  singly  or  in  great  numbers.  The  mucous  membrane 
in  contact  with  the  worm  may  be  inflamed  from  the 
movements  of  the  worm  or  worms.  They  occasionally 
wriggle  their  way  into  all  the  recesses  of  the  bowels. 
They  give  rise  locally  to  colicky,  gnawing  pains  about  the 
navel,  and  often  to  a kind  of  diarrhoea  ; and  occasionally 
serious  nervous  symptoms  arc  caused  by  round-worms, 
such  as  squinting,  twitching  of  the  muscles,  or  actual 
convulsions,  heaviness,  headache,  grinding  the  teeth  in 
sleep,  and  picking  the  nose  ; but,  as  we  have  said,  these 
symptoms  may  have  other  causes,  and  we  cannot  be  sure 
that  they  arise  from  worms  unless  we  sec  the  worms ; and 
even  when  worms  are  known  to  co-exist  with  serious 
symptoms,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  the  cause  of 
tbe  symptoms.  In  addition  to  these  symptoms,  the  child 
is  often  pale,  and  has  a fetid  breath  and  a quickened 
pulse.  At  the  same  time  the  child’s  general  health  may 
be  little  impaired. 


The  Tape-worm  {Teznia  soliian)  is  a long  flat  worm 
consisting  of  many  segments,  or  four-sided  pieces.  It  is 
of  a white  colour,  and  has  a length  of  five  to  fifteen  feet. 
It  has  its  abode  in  the  smaller  intestine ; and  is  rare  in  early 
life.  The  symptoms  are  not  in  themselves  characteristic 
apart  from  the  presence  of  links,  or  pieces  of  the  worm  in 
the  motion ; but  in  a patient  who  by  this  sign  is  known  to 
have  had  tapeworms,  its  presence  may  be  again  suspected 
if  he  is  depressed,  and  has  uncomfortable  or  gnawing  feel- 
ings about  the  stomach,  irregular  appetite,  and  the  other 
symptoms  which  we  have  described  as  often  caused  by 
worms. 

Worms  may  cause  severity  or  irregularity  in  the  symp- 
toms of  other  diseases. 

Cattses. — Worm  disease  is  much  more  common  in  some 
places  than  others ; thus,  in  Paris  there  are  few  cases ; 
while  in  the  provinces,  and  other  parts  of  France,  it  is  a 
common  affection  ; it  is  more  common,  as  we  have  said, 
among  the  poor  than  the  rich.  Good  food,  thoroughly 
cooked,  tends  to  prevent  the  disease.  Certain  unhealthy 
states  of  the  constitution  favour  worms,  as  paleness, 
indigestion,  &c.  Too  much  fruit  and  too  much  sugar  are 
favourable  to  worm  disease,  and  underdone  bad  meat, 
probably,  often  contains  the  germs  of  worms,  especially 
of  tape-worm.  It  is  often  observed  that  people  who  are 
troubled  with  tape-worms,  are  fond  of  meat  underdone  or 
half-cooked,  especially  of  pork. 

Treatme?it  and  Remedies.  — The  treatment  depends 
largely  on  the  kind  of  worm.  For  the  small  thread-worm 
a local  remedy  is  the  best  in  the  form  of  an  injection. 
It  comes  directly  into  contact  with  the  worms,  and  destroys 
them.  The  following  injection  may  be  used  : — 

Tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron  ...  ^ drachm. 

Infusion  of  quassia  ...  Bounces. 

Mix. 

A sixth  part  of  this  may  be  injected  every  other  night 
into  the  bowel  till  the  symptoms  are  relieved. 

Injections  of  three  or  four  ounces  of  lime-water,  too, 
containing  ten  or  fifteen  drops  of  tincture  of  perchloride 
of  iron,  are  also  very  useful  for  the  cure  of  these  small 
worms. 

For  the  Round-worms,  two  or  three  grains  of  santonine 
for  one  or  two  nights,  followed  next  morning  by  a dose  of 
castor  oil,  is  a good  remedy  ; but  it  should  be  given  only 
by  a medical  man. 

For  Tape-worm  there  is  one  remedy  that  is  generally 
most  effective,  the  oil  of  male  fern  in  some  such  form  as 
the  following  : — 

Oil  of  male  fern  ...  ...  ...  J to  i drachm. 

Mucilage  of  acacia  ...  ...  i ounce. 

Peppeimint  water  ...  ...  i ounce. 

Mix. 

To  be  taken  early  in  the  morning  ; the  stomach  having 
been  cleared  by  light  feeding  the  day  before  on  broths, 
beef  tea,  &c.  &c.  It  i=  very  seldom  that  this  remedy  fails 
to  bring  away  the  woim  either  at  once,  or  after  a second 
dose.  A few  days’  interval  should  be  observed  between 
the  doses.  A dose  of  castor  oil  may  be  given  the  day 
before  the  dose  of  fern  oil  is  given,  and,  if  necessary,  the 
day  after.  In  addition  to  worm  medicines,  care  should  be 
taken  to  give  the  patient  good  air,  good,  sound,  well- 
cooked  food,  and  a little  tonic  medicine  containing  iron, 
such  as  the  following,  for  a child  five  years  old  : — 

Tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron  ...  i drachm. 

Simple  syrup  ...  ...  ...  ..o  i ounce. 

Infusion  of  quassia  bounces. 

Mix. 

One  table-spoonful  night  and  morning,  in  water,  after 
meals. 
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Leaving  this  subject  and  turning  to  other  common  dis- 
eases, we  shall  adopt  the  following  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment in  treating  of  the  common  diseases  that  we  mean  to 
describe ; and  when  we  have  reached  the  end  of  our  list, 
should  space  remain,  we  shall  treat,  by  way  of  supple- 
ment, of  any  subjects  that  we  may  have  omitted ; — 


Abscess. 

Ague. 

Apoplexy. 

Asthma.  See  Bronchitis. 
Bilious  Disorders,  including 
Jaundice. 

Bladder,  Diseases  of. 

Boils. 

Bronchitis,  including  Asthma. 
Carbuncle. 

Colic. 

Common  Cold,  including  In- 
fluenza. 

Constipation. 

Consumption. 

Deafness. 

Debility. 

Diabetes. 

Diarrhoea. 

Diphtheria. 

Dropsies. 

Drunkenness. 

Dysentery. 

Dyspepsia,  including  Flatu- 
lence, Constipation,  and 
Bilious  Disorders. 

Epilepsy. 


Erysipelas. 

Faintness. 

Flatulence. 

Goitre. 

Gout. 

Gravel. 

Heart,  Diseases  of 
Influenza.  See  Common  Cold. 
Insanity. 

Jaundice. 

Kidney,  Diseases  of. 

Hysterics. 

Lead  Poisoning. 

Liver.  See  Bilious  Disorders. 
Lungs,  Inflammation  of 
Lumbago. 

Paralysis. 

Piles. 

Pleurisy. 

Rheumatic  Fever. 
Rheumatism. 

Scurvy. 

Sore  Throat. 

St.  Vitus’s  Dance. 

Styes. 

Water  in  the  Head. 


ABSCESS. 

An  abscess  means  any  collection  of  matter  within  a 
circumscribed  cavity.  This  may  vary  in  size  from  a 
common  boil  to  those' large  collections  of  matter  which 
are  connected,  for  the  most  part,  with  diseases  of  the 
glands  or  of  the  bones.  Boils  will  be  treated  of  by  them- 
selves ; and  larger  collections  of  matter,  either  in  the 
neck  or,  still  more,  in  the  groin,  are  generally  attended 
with  some  fault  of  the  system  which  requires  medical 
consideration.  Such  collections  in  the  neck  often  occur 
in  teething  children.  They  should  not  be  poulticed  too 
long,  and  the  matter  should  be  let  out  almost  as  soon 
as  it  is  certain  that  it  is  there ; for,  if  the  opening 
of  the  abscess  by  a lancet  is  deferred  too  long,  the  skin 
gets  thin,  and  is  destroyed  by  pressure.  In  this  way 
ugly  scars  of  the  neck  are  often  left,  which  would  be 
prevented  by  an  early  small  opening.  The  same  remarks 
hold  equally  true  of  collections  of  matter  in  the  groin. 
In  the  groin  and  in  the  arm-pit  swellings  of  the  glands 
often  occur  in  which  matter  is  formed.  These  generally 
depend  on  sores  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  in  the  foot  or 
leg  in  the  one  case  and  in  the  fingers  or  arm  in  the  other. 
Such  sore  places  should  be  poulticed.  Patients  with 
abscesses  require  good  support.  \_See  Boils.] 

AGUE. 

Ague  is  a disease  not  much  seen  in  England  now, 
except  in  some  marshy  parts,  chiefly  along  the  eastern 
coast — in  parts  of  Kent,  Essex,  Cambridgeshire,  Norfolk, 
Lincolnshire,  and  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Agues 
used  to  be  very  frequent  and  fatal,  even  in  London. 
James  I.  and  Cromwell  both  died  of  ague  contracted  in 
the  metropolis.  Doubtless  the  decline  of  the  disease  is 
due  to  the  improved  drainage  of  the  country.  It  is  still 
very  common  in  some  countries,  as  along  the  low  and 
level  coast  of  Holland ; in  parts  of  Italy,  especially  the 
Pontine  Marshes,  near  Rome  ; in  parts  of  America,  as 
North  and  South  Carolina  and  Virginia  ; in  various  parts 
of  India  and  Africa.  The  ague  is  a fine  specimen  of  a 


periodical  disease.  It  comes  on  in  fits  at  a particular 
time,  as  if  it  kept  a watch,  goes  through  distinct  stages, 
and  then  leaves  the  patient  pretty  well,  as  he  continues  to 
be  until  the  next  fit  returns.  An  ague-fit  consists  of 
three  well-marked  stages  : — ist,  the  cold  stage  ; 2nd,  the 
hot  stage ; and  3rd,  the  sweating  stage.  There  are 
different  kinds  of  ague — the  quotidian  (daily),  the  tertian 
(third  day),  the  quartan  (fourth  day  ague).  In  the  first 
kind  there  is  an  interval  of  twenty-four  hours  between  the 
fits ; in  the  second  of  forty-eight  hours  ; and  in  the  third 
of  seventy-two.  In  the  daily  form  the  fit  occurs  for  the 
most  part  in  the  morning ; in  the  tertian  form  at  noon  ; 
in  the  quartan  form  in  the  afternoon. 

Symptoms. — As  we  have  said,  the  ague  has  three  stages 
— the  cold,  the  hot,  and  the  sweating.  The  cold  begins 
by  the  patient  feeling  very  shivery,  until  he  shakes  and 
chatters  with  his  teeth  and  looks  the  picture  of  cold  and 
misery.  It  lasts  from  half  an  hour  to  three  hours.  It 
then  gives  place  to  the  second  or  hot  stage,  in  which  the 
patient  gets  as  uncomfortably  hot  as  he  was  previously 
cold.  This  stage  may  last  from  three  to  twelve  hours — 
generally  not  less  than  three — it  is  succeeded  by  the 
sweating  stage,  which  does  not  last  more  than  a few 
hours,  and  ends  in  complete  relief.  The  patient  is  left 
comparatively  well  in  the  interval.  But  if  the  disease  is 
not  treated  with  the  wonderful  remedy  for  it,  various 
internal  discomforts  and  congestions  are  apt  to  arise. 
The  internal  organs — especially  the  spleen  and  the 
liver — seem  to  get  loaded  with  blood  during  the  cold 
stage,  and  sometimes  remain  for  a time  congested  and 
enlarged. 

Treat7neni. — The  treatment  of  ague  is  perhaps  the  most 
successful  thing  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  for  we  have 
a remedy  that  is  almost  a specific  for  it,  and  cures  it  like 
a charm.  We  mean  quinine.  If  the  value  of  quinine,  or 
bark — for  quinine  is  just  the  active  part  of  bark — had 
been  discovered  in  time,  probably  the  lives  of  both  James  I. 
and  Cromwell  would  have  been  saved.  It  is  curious  to 
think  what  might  have  been  the  political  consequences  of 
the  earlier  discovery  of  this  medicine.  As  will  be  readily 
imagined,  the  treatment  of  the  disease  varies  in  its  stages. 
When  a patient  is  in  the  first  stage  the  only  thing  to 
do  is  to  promote  the  return  of  warmth  by  covering  him 
over  with  warm  blankets,  putting  warm  bottles  to  the 
feet,  stomach,  &c.,  and  giving  warm  drinks.  In  the  hot 
stage,  on  the  other  hand,  the  heat  must  be  moderated  by 
light  clothing,  cooling  or  effervescing  drinks  ; and  in  the 
sweating  stage  the  chief  thing  to  do  is  to  administer  freely 
pleasant  drinks,  and  to  let  the  patient  be  still  and  com- 
fortably covered.  It  is  in  the  interval  of  the  fits  that  the 
great  remedy  must  be  administered  ; and  the  administra- 
tion of  it  in  any  particular  case  should  be  regulated 
according  to  medical  advice.  Where  this  cannot  be  had 
we  may  lay  down  the  following  rules : — Two  or  three 
grains  of  quinine  should  be  given  in  water  containing  a 
few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  every  four  or  six  hours. 
.Sometimes  a dose  of  opening  medicine  greatly  helps  the 
favourable  action  of  the  quinine.  If  the  disease  occurs  in 
a very  severe  form,  or  in  a tropical  country,  larger  quan- 
tities of  quinine  will  very  likely  be  required;  and  the 
patient  should  begin  to  take  it  in  the  sweating  stage.  If 
the  quinine  does  not  soon  take  effect,  it  is  probable  that 
there  is  some  internal  congestion  hindering  the  patient’s 
recovery,  about  which  he  should  take  advice.  If  he  can- 
not get  this  he  may  take  a purgative,  put  large  mustard 
plaisters  over  the  liver  and  spleen — that  is  to  say,  at  and 
below  the  edge  of  the  ribs — on  both  sides,  and  then 
resume  the  quinine 

There  are  other  diseases  in  marshy  countries  which 
are  very  apt  to  have  the  feature  of  periodicity,  and  the 
treatment  of  them  is  often  rendered  much  more  suc- 
cessful by  the  addition  of  quinine  to  other  medicines, 
as  all  who  have  had  experience  in  this  direction  know. 
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COOKERY.— XVIII. 

SOUPS  AND  PUREES. 

Mock-Turtle. — Half  a calf’s  head,  with  the  skin  on, 
scalded,  will  be  enough  for  a middle-sized  family.  As 
soon  as  the  head  is  received,  remove  the  cartilage  of  the 
nostril,  and  put  it  to  steep  and  draw  the  blood,  &c.,  out 
in  a pail  of  cold  water  with  a handful  of  salt  in  it.  Set 
it  on  the  fire,  well  covered  with  cold  soft  water,  without 
salt  in  it.  Let  it  come  slowly  to  a boil ; remove  the  scum 
as  fast  as  it  rises.  As  soon  as  it  really  boils,  let  it  have  a 
bubble  or  two,  and  then  take  it  out.  Reject  the  water  in 
which  it  was  boiled.  This  is  done  to  get  rid  of  certain 
impurities,  which  might  prejudice  people  against  the  call’s 
head  boilings  being  used  in  the  soup.  After  rinsing  the 
boiler,  return  the  calfs  head  to  it,  and  set  it  to  boil  again 
in  hot  water  with  a little  salt  in  it. 

When  the  calf’s  head  is  done,  which  will  take  from  two 
hours  to  two  and  a half  (for  it  should  be  still  firm  and  not 
fall  to  pieces),  take  it  up,  and  set  it  aside  to  cool.  When 
cold,  take  out  the  brains,  and  set  it  aside.  Cut  the  flesh 
into  handsome  mouthful  pieces,  removing  the  white  skin 
of  the  palate  ; do  the  same  with  the  tongue,  and  set  all 
these  pieces  aside.  The  remaining  trimmings  may  either 
be  returned  to  the  broth  to  enrich  the  soup,  or,  if  there  is 
enough,  they  may  be  made  into  a small  calfs  head  cheese. 

To  make  the  stock  for  your  soup.  To  the  calf’s  head 
broth  add  as  much  water  as  you  are  likely  to  want, 
allowing  for  boiling  down.  Put  to  it  a calfs  foot  neatly 
prepared  and  split,  or  a neat’s  foot  idem  ; three  pounds  of 
knuckle  of  veal,  cut  across  in  slices,  is  better  than  either. 
Put  in  also  two  pounds  of  shin  of  beef  ditto.  Add  carrots 
and  onions  peeled  and  sliced  ; you  yourself  must  judge 
how  highly  you  wish  your  soup  to  be  flavoured  with 
vegetables,  as  well  as  of  its  richness  in  gelatine  and 
extract  of  meat.  Skim  scrupulously  ; let  it  boil  slowly 
several  hours,  till  the  meat  falls  to  pieces.  Half  an 
hour  before  that  time  season  with  pepper,  salt,  cayenne 
(if  approved),  a blade  of  mace,  a stick  of  celery,  a brown- 
ing ball,  or  a bit  of  burnt  onion,  a bay  leaf  or  two,  a bit  of 
lemon-peel,  and  a bunch  of  the  sweetest  herbs  at  your 
command,  including  sweet  basil  and  knotted  marjoram, 
if  possible.  When  the  soup  is  well  impregnated  with 
their  perfume,  strain  it  through  an  ordinary  cullender,  and 
set  it  aside  to  cool.  This  soup  being  thick,  not  clear, 
straining  it  through  a sieve  or  five-holed  cullender  would 
only  rob  it  of  many  nutritive  particles. 

To  thicken  your  soup.  Roll  a good  lump  of  butter  in 
as  much  flour  as  you  can  make  it  take  up.  Put  it  into  a 
stew-pan,  and  when  it  begins  to  brown,  dust  in  more 
flour,  and  stir  in  gradually  some  of  your  stock,  adding 
more  and  more  as  it  incorporates,  and  so  on,  until  you 
have  sufficient  thickening  to  bring  your  soup  to  the 
desired  consistency.  Then  warm  up  the  whole  together, 
ami  if  you  will,  stir  in  a couple  of  glasses  of  madeira  or 
good  marsala,  or  any  other  good  white  wine.  Now  add 
your  dice  of  calf’s  head  and  tongue  to  the  soup,  as  also 
forcemeat  balls,  brain  cakes,  and  egg  balls,  if  you  use 
them.  Though  iiked  by  many,  they  are  not  indispensable. 
We  add  instructions  for  their  making. 

For  Forcemeat  Balls. — Make  some  turkey  stuffing  thus  ; 
— Chop  fine  separately  a bit  of  beef  or  veal  suet  as  big  as 
an  egg,  the  rind  of  half  a lemon,  sprigs  of  parsley,  thyme, 
and  chervil.  Mix  these  in  a bowl  with  a large  breakfast- 
cup-full  of  grated  bread-crumbs  ; season  with  pepper  and 
grated  nutmeg  ; break  into  them  a couple  of  eggs,  and 
work  all  together  into  a stiff  paste.  Roll  portions  of  this 
paste  into  the  size  and  shape  of  the  forcemeat  balls  re- 
quired; roll  them  in  flour,  and  bake  them  brown  and  crisp 
outside  in  your  Dutch  oven,  or  the  oven  of  your  stove. 

For  Balls. — To  one  egg  put  just  as  little  flour  as 

will  make  it  into  a paste  that  you  can  pinch  into  shape 
with  your  fingers.  Season  with  pepper,  a little  grated 


nutmeg,  and  with  less  chopped  lemon-peel  cut  very  thin. 
Work  these  into  pellets  the  size  of  marbles,  making  a 
few  of  them  long  like  miniature  sausages.  Throw  them 
into  boiling  broth,  and  let  them  boil  galloping  till  their 
substance  is  set. 

Mock-turtle  will  keep  several  days,  being  the  better  for 
it,  and  will  even  travel  in  jars.  It  is  best  warmed  up  by 
setting  the  jar  in  boiling  water.  If  only  a portion  of  it  is 
taken  at  a time,  it  must  be  well  stirred  up  to  get  your 
share  of  the  meat  which  has  settled  at  the  bottom. 

Potage  a la  Tortue. — This  potage  is  so  substantial  that 
it  may  supply  the  place  of  an  entire  repast.  Half  boil  in 
salt  and  water  a piece  of  a calfs  head,  taking  only  the 
lean.  Cut  it  into  little  pieces,  the  shape  of  playing  dice. 
Brown  them  in  butter,  with  the  addition  of  parsley,  thyme, 
basil,  bay-leaf,  small  onions,  mushrooms,  cloves,  pepper, 
nutmeg,  ginger,  and  lean  ham  also  cut  into  dice.  When 
your  meat  and  ham  are  fried  enough,  take  them  out  and 
set  them  aside.  Put  a good  lump  of  butter  in  a stew-pan, 
brown  in  it  a dessert-spoonful  or  more  of  flour  for  thick- 
ening ; stir  in  gradually  the  quantity  of  water  or  broth 
necessary  to  make  your  soup  ; season  with  salt,  lemon- 
juice,  and  allspice.  Add  glazing,  or  gravy  reduced  to  a 
jelly,  if  you  have  any.  Let  it  boil  up  ; skim,  and  pass  it 
through  a coarse  strainer  or  cullender.  Then  return  to 
the  soup  the  fried  bits  of  calfs  head  and  ham  and  a 
few  forcemeat  balls  made  as  above,  only  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  minced  cold  meat  (veal  or  fowl  is  preferable) 
and  bread-crumbs. 

Ox-Tail  Soup. — Take  two  fresh  ox-tails  ; stale  ones 
would  infallibly  spoil  your  soup  ; see  that  they  are  quite 
clean  ; cut  them  into  their  separate  joints.  Wash  them 
well  in  salt  and  water,  but  do  not  leave  them  in  it.  Set 
them  on  the  fire  with  a good  quantity  of  cold  soft  water, 
to  allow  for  reduction  by  evaporation.  Add  to  them 
sliced  carrots,  onions,  leeks,  a few  peppercorns,  and  a 
couple  of  cloves.  Skim  well  as  they  come  to  a boil. 
When  the  tails  are  nearly  tender  (which  will  take  from 
three  to  four  hours  of  gentle  stewing),  add  a bunch  of 
sweet  herbs,  a bay-leaf,  and  half  a stick  of  celery.  When 
the  tails  are  cooked,  take  them  out  and  set  them  aside. 
Skim  the  fat  from  the  top  of  the  broth  and  set  it  aside. 
Crush  the  vegetables  through  a middle-sized  holed 
cullender,  and  add  to  the  broth  all  that  passes  through  in 
the  shape  of  mash  orpurde.  To  increase  the  quantity  of 
your  soup,  you  may  prepare  at  the  same  time,  or 
previously,  a strong  stock  made  with  two  pounds  of  shin 
of  beef,  and  one  pound  of  knuckle  of  veal  boiled  down 
with  carrots,  leeks,  and  onions  (with  careful  skimming) 
until  their  goodness  is  all  extracted.  Pour  the  liquor 
from  the  meat,  skim  off  the  fat,  and  set  it  aside.  With 
this  fat,  and  that  from  the  tails,  make  a brown  thickening 
with  flour ; mix  it  with  the  soup,  add  the  jointed  tails, 
and  season  with  salt  and  a tablespoonful  or  two  of 
mushroom  catchup.  It  is  usual  to  eat,  not  toasted  bread 
dice,  but  fresh  rolls,  with  this  and  mock-turtle  soup. 
By  serving  the  joints  of  ox-tail  with  a small  quantity  of 
the  thickened  soup  more  highly  seasoned  (with  pepper, 
and  if  you  will,  half  a glass  of  red  wine),  and  surrounded 
with  the  cooked  vegetables  left  unbroken,  you  produce 
excellent  stewed  ox-tail,  which  you  may  further  garnish 
by  triangles  of  toasted  bread  laid  round  the  dish. 

Cherry  Soup  {German  Recipe). — Pluck  the  cherries 
from  their  stalks,  and  boil  them  sufficiently  in  water,  with 
cinnamon,  lemon-peel,  and  lemoil-juice.  Then  add  wine 
and  sugar,  and  serve  it  poured  over  bread  cut  into  dice 
and  fried  in  butter.  You  may  also  pound  a few  cherries 
small,  boil  them  in  water,  and  pass  them  through  a sieve. 
This  soup  may  likewise  be  made  with  dried  cherries,  or 
prunes,  and  pearl  barley,  boiled  several  hours  in  water, 
passed  through  a sieve,  and  then  served  as  above.  In 
German  bills  of  fare  sweet  soups  arc  frequent,  and  cinna- 
mon is  a favourite  condiment. 
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CHEAP  HOME  COMFORTS. 

Stopping  Draughts.  —There  are  many  little  things  that 
can  be  done  at  a small  cost  to  render  home  comfortable 
and  home-like ; little  things  that  only  want  a small 
amount  of  patience,  goodwill,  and  energy  to  execute,  and 
which  amply  repay  the  trouble  they  give — not  merely 
in  the  imperceptible  but  palpable  comfort  bestowed  by 
them,  but  by  the  occupation  they  give  to  the  mind,  filling 
up  those  odd  moments  of  time  that  are  too  often  listlessly 
dawdled  or  idly  gossiped  away,  and  affording  that  con- 
stant round  of  useful  employment  that  keeps  the  mind 
cheerful,  and  thus  helps  materially  the  health  of  the  body. 

It  is  remarkable  how  handy  a lady  can  be  with  a 
hammer  and  nails,  as  well  as  with  a thread  and  needle,  if 
she  will  but  try.  For  carpentering  she  should  use  a good 
firm  hammer,  not  too  slight,  and  yet  not  too  heavy  for  her 
strength,  and  not  hold  it  near  the  head,  but  from  the  end, 
when  she  strikes.  Such  a tool  will  cost  about  ninepence. 

The  small  houses  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  and  also 
in  the  country,  are  generally  very  slightly  built,  and  abound 
in  crevices  and  draughts.  One  of  the  first  things  to  be 
done  on  entering  a new  house  is  to  remedy  this  in  the 
best  way  we  can. 

To  remedy  draughts,  first  fortify  the  spaces  round  the 
usually  ill-fitting  doors  of  a new  house.  This  is  once  for 
all.  If  you  have  felt  carpets,  there  is  usually  a quantity  of 
white  margin  cut  off  sufficient  for  part  of  the  process.  If 
not,  buy  about  three  yards  of  felt  carpet. 

One  shilling  and  ninepence  a yard  is 
enough  to  give  for  a wide  width.  Cut 
inch-wide  strips — indeed,  they  may  be 
a little  narrower.  With  tin  tacks  place 
these  strips  all  round  the  part  of  the  door 
that  closes  into  the  doorway.  If  it  is 
possible  to  get  the  door  taken  off  the 
hinges,  place  it  underneath  too  ; it  will 
be  a great  comfort  there.  Afterwards 
nail  a protection  all  round  the  door 
where  it  opens,  and  over  the  hinges.  For  this  purpose 
black  oil-cloth — about  one  shilling  and  tenpence  a yard — 
cut  in  inch  and  a half  wide  strips,  may  be  used  ; or,  what 
looks  still  better,  scarlet  twilled  binding,  inch  wide. 
Fasten  this  with  tacks  also  round  the  windows,  but  not 
so  as  to  interfere  with  their  free  opening.  The  street  and 
area  doors  must  not  be  forgotten. 

Mats. — Mats  should  be  laid  outside  all  doors  to  stop 
draughts.  These  mats  ought  to  fit  the  doors  exactly 
and  completely.  If  they  do  not  they  are  ornamental 

and  not  useful.  The  old  square  mat  is  now  seldom 

in  requisition  in  any  save  large  houses  with  spacious 
landings.  The  narrow  mat,  twelve  inches  wide,  not  only 
serves  all  purposes  of  use,  but  looks  best  in  limited  space. 
Those  of  sheepskin  are  handsome  and  efficient ; but 
for  upper  bedroom  doors  excellent  mats  may  be  made  of 
cloth  cuttings,  sewn  on  to  canvas  in  innumerable  loops  as 
closely  as  possible.  List,  cuttings  of  felt  carpets,  or  even 
old  stuff  dresses,  can  be  utilised.  If  old  material  is  used, 
wash  it  quite  clean  first,  then  cut  it  in  inch-wide  strips  six 
inches  long,  and  sew  them  to  the  foundation  as  close 
together  as  possible.  Fig.  i shows  the  loop,  and  where 
the  stitches  are  made  to  sew  it  on ; Fig.  2,  how  the  rows  of 
loops  are  sewn  close,  one  over  the  other.  The  next  row 
is,  of  course,  placed  as  close  upon  the  last  as  possible. 


SERVANTS  OF  THE  HOUSE.— VI. 

THE  PAGE,  OR  OCCASIONAL  BOY. 

The  duties  of  the  page  vary  in  their  nature  according 
to  the  class  of  establishment  in  which  such  servants  ai-e 
kept.  In  households  consisting  of  many  domestics  the 
page,  as  a juvenile  servant,  executes  most  of  the  light 
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miscellaneous  tasks  which  the  upper  men-servants  are 
unable  to  discharge  without  hindrance  to  more  important 
work.  Going  on  errands  constitutes  a very  important 
portion  of  a young  page’s  work  in  large  families  ; and 
in  order  to  fulfil  this  requirement  efficiently,  promptness 
and  an  intelligent  mind  are  first  essentials.  Aptness  in 
reading  and  writing  is  a great  recommendation,  added  to 
which,  if  a lad  has  a good  address,  a well-formed  figure, 
and  a correct  manner  of  speaking,  he  cannot  fail  to  rise 
in  his  calling,  and  may  ultimately  hold  the  highest  position 
of  confidence  a servant  can  attain  in  domestic  service. 

Many  of  the  duties  of  a page  have  already  been  treated 
of  in  preceding  articles.  We  shall  therefore  only  speak 
in  this  place  of  those  branches  of  work  which  constitute 
the  basis  of  general  knowledge  indispensable  to  indoor 
men-servants  generally. 

Beginning  with  early  morning  work,  whatever  labour  is 
dirty  in  its  nature  should  be  done  early,  i.e,  before  break- 
fast. A suit  of  old  clothes  should  then  be  worn,  and 
changed  for  better  by  the  time  the  family  comes  down. 
Cinder-sifting  may  be  cited  as  an  instance  of  the  work 
which  should  be  done  early  and  in  old  clothes.  Therefore, 
the  master  of  the  house  should  impress  on  the  various 
servants  the  necessity  of  their  letting  the  page  have  all  the 
cinders  from  the  respective  rooms  throughout  the  house 
as  soon  as  possible.  Whatever  cinders  may  be  left 
unsifted  by  a given  time  on  one  day  should  be  collected 
for  the  following  morning’s  sifting.  Knife  and  boot- 
cleaning, being  also  dirty  work,  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  prepared  for  quick 
despatch  by  the  articles  being  looked  up 
over-night,  and  brought  to  one  place  in 
readiness  for  the  morning.  Wherever 
these  orderly  arrangements  are  despised, 
the  page’s  life  is  one  of  incessant  worry, 
and  his  untidy  appearance  is  an  indica- 
tion of  the  disorder  which  prevails  in  the 
household. 

The  inevitable  dust  and  dirt  attend- 
ing cinder-sifting  is  much  obviated  by  the  use  of  improved 
sifters.  These  are  of  various  kinds  and  excellence. 

A larger  patent  cinder-sifter,  or  revolving  machine, 
is  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  large  establishments, 
especially  if  a garden  be  attached  to  the  house  ; used  also 
in  connection  with  Moule’s  earth  closets,  the  well-sifted 
cinders  become  an  article  of  high  economy  and  value. 

Even  in  town  residences  preference  should  be  given  to 
some  improved  sifter  over  the  untidy  and  wasteful  habit 
of  riddling  the  cinders  over  a dust-hole.  The  only  means 
by  which  the  latter  mode  can  be  made  effectual  is  by 
placing  bars  across  the  top  of  the  dust-bin,  on  which  the 
sifter  may  be  rested,  and  shaken  to  and  fro. 

Most  “housemaids’  boxes”  are  filled  with  a small 
grating  for  parlour  cinders.  A cinder-pail,  also  fitted 
with  a movable  wire  sieve  over  the  top,  is  a very  useful 
contrivance  for  sifting  small  quantities  of  cinders,  espe- 
cially if  the  cinders  be  thrown  on  a newly-laid  fire  for 
immediate  use. 

Boot-cleaning  almost  invariably  falls  to  a page’s  share 
of  work.  At  present  the  numberless  inventions  which 
have  successfully  assisted  the  despatch  of  household  work 
seem  to  have  fallen  short  of  perfection  in  this  branch  of 
labour.  The  latest  and  best  improvement  is  a patent 
boot-holder,  the  advantages  of  which  consist  in  preserving 
the  inside  of  the  boots  from  being  soiled  by  dirty  hands, 
which  are  almost  inseparable  from  the  employment,  and 
in  setting  both  hands  free  for  polishing. 

In  the  absence  of  a patent  boot -holder,  the  first  care  of 
the  page  should  be  to  pass  a soft  clean  duster  over  the 
left  hand  before  he  puts  the  boot  on  it.  If  the  boots  are 
not  very  dirty,  rubbing  them  over  with  a hard  brush  will 
be  sufficient,  but  if  they  are  very  muddy,  a piece  of 
ordinary  fire-wood,  shaped  at  the  end  in  the  form  of  a 
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chisel,  should  be  passed  round  the  welt  and  between  the 
upper  leather.  Knives  are  often  employed  for  this  process, 
but  the  practice  cannot  be  too  strictly  forbidden,  the 
liability  of  cutting  the  leather  being  very  great.  If  boots 
be  exceedingly  wet  and  soiled,  a coarse  piece  of  wetted 
sponge  (stable  sponge)  should  be  passed  over  them  to 
remove  the  first  dirt.  Boots  should  never  be  put  near  a 
fire  to  dry.  A moderately  warm  room,  at  a distance  from 
the  fire,  generally  suffices,  if  the  soles  be  turned  upwards 
for  a night. 

In  laying  on  the  blacking,  very  little  should  be  used, 
and  whilst  damp  the  first  polishing-brush  should  be 
briskly  passed  over,  finishing  with  the  finest  brush.  The 
stroke  to  secure  a polish  should  be  light  and  springy,  not 
hard  and  with  force.  Three  brushes  are  required  for 
successful  boot-cleaning. 

Patent  leather  boots  simply  require  washing  in  the 
soiled  places,  and  afterwards  polishing  with  a piece  of  old 
cloth. 

The  black  kid  tops  may  be  preserved  for  a long  time 
in  a good  state  by  occasionally  using  a mixture  com- 
posed of  the  sediment  of  ink  and  a few  drops  of  olive  oil. 
This  should  be  laid  on  sparingly,  and  whilst  still  damp 
the  kid  should  be  lightly  rubbed  with  an  old  silk  hand- 
kerchief or  a piece  of  worn-out  table-linen. 

Blacking  sold  in  cakes  is  now  generally  used  for  ordi- 
nary leather  boots.  Instead  of  mixing  the  cake  with 
water,  a little  sour  beer,  or  a few  drops  of  vinegar,  will  be 
found  a great  improvement. 

Knife-cleaning  is  a simple  process,  but  apt  to  be  de- 
structive if  care  be  not  taken  to  prevent  undue  wear.  In 
the  first  place,  knives  should  not  be  laid  in  hot  water  when 
washing  them.  They  should  be  whisked  round  in  a jug 
of  soda  and  lukewarm  water,  barely  deep  enough  to  cover 
the  blade.  If  the  handles  are  suffered  to  touch  the  hot 
water,  they  are  liable  to  become  loose.  Having  washed 
and  wiped  the  knives,  the  usual  process  is  to  polish  them 
on  a board  over  which  a Bath  brick  has  been  passed  a 
few  times,  and  afterwards  to  rub  the  knife  to  and  fro  till 
a polish  is  obtained.  The  knife-handle  is  then  dusted. 
Unless  very  carefully  done,  this  plan  is  seldom  so  success- 
ful as  using  a “buff-board”  is.  The  latter,  if  somewhat 
less  lasting  than  the  plain  deal  board,  preserves  the  knives 
for  a very  much  longer  time  in  good  condition.  The 
emery-powder,  also,  used  on  the  buff-board,  is  not  equally 
destructive  with  brickdust,  and  the  former  gives  a higher 
polish. 

Some  people  are  under  the  impression  that  knife- 
machines  are  destructive ; but  the  experience  of  many 
years  convinces  us  that  such  is  not  the  case.  Knives 
cleaned  with  really  good  machines  wear  evenly  and  keep 
a fine  edge — qualities  which  the  old-fashioned  knife- 
boards,  unless  in  very  experienced  hands,  seldom  secure. 
The  saving  of  time  by  the  use  of  these  machines  is  very 
considerable  indeed,  and  becomes  an  important  argument 
in  their  favour. 

Plate-cleaning  requires  time  and  patience  to  perform 
nicely.  The  plate  should  be  first  washed  in  warm  soap 
and  water.  If  very  greasy,  or  used  in  eating  fish,  a little 
soda  will  be  necessary.  When  wiped  dry,  a mixture  com- 
posed of  fine  whitening-water  (gilders’  whitening,  sold 
in  balls,  is  best)  and  a few  drops  of  spirits  of  wine  or 
gin  should  be  laid  on  the  plate  with  a piece  of  flannel 
or  rag.  The  mixture  should  be  of  the  consistency  of 
good  batter,  and  when  dry  on  the  plate  should  be 
rubbed  off  with  a plate-brush.  Instead  of  the  ordinary 
plate-brush  sold  at  oil-shops,  use  those  which  are  termed 
jewellers’  brushes  for  the  finer  kinds  of  plate ; they  do 
not  cost  any  more.  A brush  should  only  be  used  for  the 
embossed  work  of  plate.  Simply  rubbing  with  wash- 
leather  is  sufficient  to  ensure  the  brightness  of  plain 
plate. 

Plated  articles  are  liable  to  injury  if  left  for  any  length 


of  time  damp.  After  forks,  spoons,  &c.,  have  been  used 
for  eating  vinegar  salads  and  the  like,  they  should  be  im  • 
mediately  cleansed. 

Although  cleaning  with  whitening,  or  plate-powder  com- 
posed of  rouge,  is,  as  a general  rule,  only  necessary  once 
a week,  plate  looks  better  for  being  daily  rubbed  over 
after  washing  with  a leather  that  may  be  kept  in  the  plate- 
basket  for  the  purpose.  Towels  boiled  in  a mixture  of 
hartshorn  powder  and  water  are  an  excellent  rubber  for 
plate  in  daily  use.  Rags— old  chamber-towels  of  hucka- 
back are  best — boiled  in  a solution  of  a quart  of  water  to  six 
ounces  of  hartshorn  powder,  are  excellent  for  the  purpose. 

Window-cleaning  is  essentially  the  work  of  a page  or 
footboy.  Having  taken  due  precaution  against  the  chance 
of  accident  by  falling,  the  first  part  of  the  process  con- 
sists in  dusting  the  window-sashes  with  a round  brush, 
called  a painter’s  brush.  One  pane  at  a time  should  then 
be  wetted  with  a wash-leather  dipped  in  soda  and  cold 
water.  When  the  leather  has  been  wrung  out  and  passed 
over  again,  the  polishing  should  be  done  with  a piece  of 
dry  wash-leather.  Many  other  plans  are  recommended 
for  window-cleaning,  but  the  above  answers  every  purpose, 
and  is  infinitely  preferable  to  the  use  of  any  description  of 
“ window-rags,”  all  linen  and  cotton  fabrics  being  more  or 
less  fleecy  in  their  nature. 

Powdering  a window  with  whitening  tied  in  a piece  of 
cotton  cloth  is  sometimes  necessary,  if  the  windows  are 
unusually  greasy  or  soiled  ; but  for  ordinary  occasions  cold 
water  and  soda  will  be  found  sufficient,  if  a wash-leather 
be  used  for  drying. 

. Trunniing  lamps  is  part  of  the  morning  work  of  a 
page.  Once  a week  every  lamp  in  use  should  be  taken  to 
pieces  and  thoroughly  cleansed.  The  works  of  oil  lamps 
of  every  description  should  be  soaked  in  hot  water  and 
soda,  and  rubbed  perfectly  dry  whilst  hot  with  a soft  rag, 
and  afterwards  polished  with  a plate-leather.  In  trimming 
the  cotton  wicks  of  moderator  lamps  the  greatest  evenness 
is  requisite.  The  wicks  of  paraffin  lamps  should  only  be 
dusted  until  the  charred  portions  are  removed.  By  this 
means  a wick  one-third  of  a yard  in  length  lasts  several 
months.  All  rags  in  use  for  lamp-cleaning  should  be 
washed  at  least  once  a week  in  strong  soda  and  soapsuds. 

Washing  glass,  and  sending  it  to  table  in  the  highest 
state  of  brilliancy,  is  an  act  worth  striving  to  accomplish, 
from  the  great  pleasure  the  sight  of  bright  glass  affords. 
Two  wooden  bowls  are  required  to  secure  this  end — one 
containing  warm  water  and  a little  soda,  and  the  other 
plain  cold  water  for  rinsing.  Bowls  used  for  washing 
glass  should  be  used  for  no  other  purpose.  After  the  glass 
has  been  washed,  it  should  be  laid  on  a coarse  cloth  to 
drain,  and  afterwards  polished  with  a glass-cloth,  i,e.,  a 
soft  linen  cloth. 

Soiled  decanters  may  be  easily  cleaned  either  by  rinsing 
them  out  with  tea-leaves,  or,  if  very  dirty,  finely-shred 
brown  paper,  soaked  in  soap  and  water.  They  will  require 
good  rinsing  afterwards. 

Stoppers  may  be  removed  in  various  ways,  if  unfortu- 
nately they  have  become  fixed.  The  most  successful  plan 
is  generally  to  steam  them  over  boiling  water.  A better 
endeavour  is  to  prevent  their  becoming  fixed.  This  may 
be  done  by  twisting  the  stopper  slightly  between  the  fore- 
finger and  thumb  as  it  is  put  into  the  decanter. 

Brushing  the  master’s  clothes  is  the  page’s  business 
where  no  other  man-servant  is  kept.  In  doing  so,  the 
greatest  care  should  be  taken  npt  to  soil  the  garments  by 
brushing  on  a place  of  doubtful  cleanliness.  All  cloth 
should  be  brushed  the  way  of  the  pile,  i.e.,  from  the  neck 
to  the  skirts  downwards.  Having  brushed  the  clothes, 
they  should  be  neatly  folded  according  to  the  size  of  the 
drawer  or  wardrobe  in  which  they  are  to  be  laid.  The 
fewer  folds  the  better.  A small  bottle  of  water,  contain- 
ing a few  drops  of  ammonia  spirit,  is  useful  to  remove 
any  grease  spots  that  may  be  seen  in  brushing. 
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CHOOSING  A TRADE.— I. 

When  a boy  is  about  thirteen  years  old  he  is  generally 
asked  what  trade  he  would  like  to  follow ; and  as  the 
time  approaches  when  he  is  to  leave  school  he  is  seri- 
ously admonished  to  make  up  his  mind  whether  he  will 
be  this,  that,  or  the  other.  Nothing  can  be  more  unreason- 
able than  to  expect  a lad  to  be  able  to  answer  at  once  a 
question  on  which  it  requires  a great  deal  of  experience  to 
form  an  opinion ; and  yet  it  is  too  frequently  the  case  that 
such  an  answer  is  demanded  within  a certain  time,  even 
though  no  opportunities  are  given  for  seeing  the  opera- 
tions in  different  manufactures,  or  for  learning  under 
what  conditions  those  who  work  at  them  are  placed, 
what  will  be  the  length  of  time  required  for  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  business,  and  how  much  may  after- 
wards be  earned  by  the  skilled  workman.  We  also  mean 
to  give  instructions  as  to  how  the  most  important  callings 
and  professions  are  to  be  entered. 

Of  course,  all  these  things  should  be  known  to  parents 
and  guardians  in  recommending  any  particular  business ; 
and  any  particular  talent  and  inclination  displayed  by  the 
boy  should  also  have  due  consideration.  It  is  certainly  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  an  intelligent  lad  should  be 
placed  in  some  calling  in  the  operations  of  which  he  is 
likely  to  feel  an  interest ; and  care  should  be  taken  that 
it  is  also  one  suited  to  his.  health,  his  bodily  strength,  and 
evento  his  temper  and  disposition.  In  order  to  help  not  only 
those  who  have  the  direction  of  boys,  and  can  in  some 
measure  influence  their  choice,  but  also  to  give  boys  them- 
selves an  opportunity  of  learning  something  of  the  vari- 
ous processes  of  ordinary  manufactures,  we  intend  to  give 
a few  papers  describing  the  tools,  materials,  and  opera- 
tions employed  in  some  of  the  most  general  handicrafts, 
as  well  as  in  a few  of  those  that  are  less  common,  and  it 
may  be  hoped  that  our  descriptions  will  be  interesting  to 
the  general  reader. 

WATCHMAKING. 

One  of  the  first  things  in  which  a child  takes  an 
interest,  because  of  its  wonderful  mechanism,  is  a watch. 
It  is  almost  like  a live  creature  ; and  for  a long  time  the 
marvel  of  how  its  wheels  and  pinions  keep  moving,  and 
what  strange  power  causes  the  hands  to  move,  and  the 
seconds  to  be  marked  by  “ ticks,”  is  a puzzle  to  a little 
boy.  When  he  grows  older  he  wishes  he  had  a watch  of 
his  own,  that  he  might  take  it  to  pieces,  and  so  find  out  the 
mystery,  and  if  there  happens  to  be  an  old  brass  Dutch 
clock  in  the  house,  he  keeps  his  eye  on  it,  in  the  hope 
that  some  day  he  may  be  permitted  to  take  out  the  toothed 
wheels,  and  the  rest  of  the  apparatus,  and  then  put  it 
together  again,  so  that  he  may  learn  how  it  is  made. 
Watchmaking,  then,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  first 
trades  to  which  a boy’s  attention  is  directed,  and  with 
that  we  will  begin  our  short  series. 

A watch  consists  of  seventy-five  parts.  This  is  rather  a 
startling  beginning,  but  it  may  be  explained  by  remember- 
ing that  in  such  a delicate  machine  every  portion  of  each 
wheel  and  spring,  pin  and  axle,  must  have  its  distinct 
name,  in  order  to  prevent  confusion  when  the  parts  are 
spoken  of  separately,  and  to  enable  the  workman  to 
understand  the  relation  of  every  minute  piece  to  the 
whole  mechanism  when  it  is  put  together.  The  principal 
parts  of  the  works  of  a watch,  however,  are  the  pillar  and 
upper  plates,  the  barrel,  the  barrel-cover,  and  arbor, 
the  fusee,  with  its  cap,  ratchet,  and  clicks,  the  going- 
spring and  wheel,  the  main-spring  and  wheel ; the  centre, 
third,  fourth,  and  escape-wheels  ; the  chain,  the  lever,  the 
balance,  the  pendulum  spring,  the  index,  and  index  scale, 
the  minute  and  hour-wheels,  the  cap,  the  dial,  and  the 
hands.  Then  there  is  the  case  of  the  watch,  which  also 
consists  of  several  parts.  The  chain  is  composed  of  800 
pieces,  and  the  spripgs  are  formed  of  steel  of  such  exqui- 


site fineness  that  4,000  of  them  weigh  only  an  ounce,  and 
are  worth  about  ^1,000.  Of  course,  if  the  watchmaker 
were  required  to  form  each  portion  of  the  watch  from  the 
metal,  and  himself  manufacture  the  wheels,  springs, 
pinions,  and  so  on,  the  business  would  be  one  requiring 
the  skill  of  the  metal  turner^  the  whitesmith,  the  brass- 
founder,  and  some  others  ; but  although  in  chronometers 
and  watches  of  the  very  best  description,  the  makers 
fashion  a large  portion  of  the  works  at  the  forge  and 
anvil,  and  finish  them  with  the  file  and  other  tools  in  their 
own  workshop,  the  separate  pieces  of  the  works  of 
ordinary  watches  are  supplied  ready  made  to  the  watch- 
maker, whose  only  business  is  to  adjust  them  to  each 
other,  and  form  them  into  a timepiece.  This  is  a busi- 
ness requiring  great  skill,  patience,  and  delicacy  of  touch, 
and  the  least  inaccuracy,  either  in  any  portion  of  the 
works  or  in  fitting  them  together,  deteriorates  the  watch, 
and  prevents  its  keeping  time,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to 
work  with  a strong  magnifying  glass  when  the  finer  por- 
tions are  being  adjusted.  An  immense  number  of  the  ordi- 
nary watches  sold  in  London,  as  well  as  some  of  superior 
quality,  are  sent  from  Geneva  and  other  places  in  Switzer- 
land, where  whole  colonies  of  men,  women,  and  even  chil- 
dren, are  employed  in  the  trade.  Many  of  these  watches  are 
examined  and  regulated  by  English  watchma’jcers,  and 
even  then  can  be  sold  at  a price  which  is  much  lower  than 
must  be  charged  for  a thoroughly  good  watch  made  in  this 
country,  although  many  of  the  different  portions  of  the 
works  of  which  most  English  watches  are  made  are  also 
sent  from  Switzerland  and  put  together  here.  The  reason 
of  this  is  that  common  “ Geneva  watches,”  as  they  are 
called,  are  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  one  person  doing 
one  part  and  another  another,  and  the  want  of  unity  in 
the  workmanship  often  renders  them  defective  ; whereas, 
in  England,  a first-rate  watch  is  begun  and  finished 
frequently  by  one  person,  and  generally  by  not  more  than 
two,  so  that  it  is,  as  it  were,  all  of  a piece,  and  is  so 
adapted  as  to  go  without  deviation.  A good  workman  will 
take  a watch  to  pieces  and  re-make  it  twenty  times,  in 
order  to  discover  in  what  part  of  it  is  the  slight  imperfec- 
tion that  causes  it  to  gain  or  lose  two  or  three  seconds  in 
a day  ; but  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  must 
be  paid  for  this  patient  labour,  as  indeed  he  is,  by  the  best 
kinds  of  watches  still  fetching  a very  high  price,  since  no 
machinery  can  ensure  the  complete  accuracy  to  be  obtained 
by  a keen  eye,  a skilful  hand,  and  a thoughtful  observation 
of  causes  and  effects  in  so  delicate  a construction. 

The  trade  of  the  watchmaker  is,  in  this  respect,  a 
laborious  one,  because  of  the  intense  application  it  re- 
quires in  order  to  attain  the  requisite  skill,  and  though, 
when  the  various  parts  are  made  in  the  workshop,  there 
is  a change  of  occupation,  the  actual  business  of  fitting 
the  parts  together  often  requires  long  sitting  in  a fatigu- 
ing position,  and  very  close  attention,  both  of  which  may 
be  borne,  however,  by  those  who  are  interested  in  fine 
mechanical  operations. 

Of  course  the  wages  of  the  journeyman  watchmaker 
vary  according  to  his  ability.  When  employed  in  some  of 
the  workshops  where  an  inferior  watch  is  made,  or  Geneva 
watches  re-adjusted,  the  earnings  are  often  not  more  than 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  shillings  a week ; but  in  other 
descriptions  of  work,  thirty  to  forty-five  shillmgs  may  be 
earned ; and  there  are  so  few  who  can  undertake  the  reajly 
fine  work,  that  good  wages  may  be  obtained  by  a first-rate 
hand,  most  of  them,  however,  preferring  to  go  into  business 
for  themselves,  and  to  depend  on  private  trade,  which  they 
unite  with  piece-work  obtained  from  larger  manufacturers. 

To  give  any  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  works  of 
a watch  are  set  in  motion,  in  order  to  mark  the  divisions 
of  time  and  record  the  hour,  we  must  imitate  the  boy  of 
whom  we  spoke,  and  go  back  to  the  clock — in  fact,  a 
watch  is  only  a small  clock  put  in  a case,  and  having  a 
wheel  for  a pendulum,  and  a spring  for  a weight.  Of 
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course  there  are  contrivances  for  obtaining  greater  ac- 
curacy and  regularity  of  motion,  by  I'emoving  friction 
from  the  pivots,  and  causing  one  wheel  to  relieve  another ; 
but  the  principle  is  the  same,  as  we  will  endeavour  to  show 
in  our  next  paper. 

Before  quitting  the  subject,  moreover,  we  shall  also 
briefly  pass  in  review  the  gradual  improvements  made  in 
the  manufacture  of  clocks,  so  as  to  give  a clearer  insight 
into  the  nature  of  the  principles  on  which  they  work,  and 
enable  our  readers  to  fully  appreciate  those  characteristic 
qualities  which  are  essential  to  the  successful  following  of 
watchmaking  as  a trade. 


THE  DOG.— VII. 

DISEASES  OF  DOGS  {continued from  p . , 

Distetnper  {continued). — Affections  of  the  eyes  are  best 
let  alone,  even  if  deep-seated  ulcers.  They  should,  how- 
ever, be  cleansed  with  a sponge  and  warm  water. 

If  severe  diarrhoea  sets  in,  add  two  ounces  of  ether  and 
eighty  grains  of  tincture  of  opium  to  a pint  of  gruel,  and 
administer  very  gently  an  enema,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  dog  giving  every  hour  from  one  to  four  tablespoonfuls 
of  the  same  as  a dose.  Should  it  still  continue,  add  five 
to  twenty  drops  of  liquor  potassas  to  each  dose,  with  a 
little  powdered  chalk.  During  the  whole,  however,  con- 
tinue the  tonics.  If  the  severity  of  this  symptom,  how- 
ever, continues  unabated,  and  especially  if  flts  supervene, 
there  is  very  little  hope  of  recovery,  and  none  whatever 
except  in  the  care  of  a really  skilled  practitioner.  Mere 
faintmg  fits  at  the  close,  however,  are  of  little  conse- 
quence, if  treated  with  the  ethereal  injection  and  tonic 
mixture  already  given. 

During  convalescence  let  the  diet  be  rather  spare  and 
almost  entirely  vegetable,  in  two  or  three  meals  a day,  or 
even  more,  till  the  recovery  be  advanced.  Let  exercise 
be  regular  and  moderate.  The  skin  often  peels  off ; and 
sometimes  mange  will  break  out,  but  is  easily  mastered 
by  the  treatment  which  will  be  described  in  our  next 
paper. 

Fits  in  the  dog  often  cause  much  alarm,  as  they  are 
not  unfrequently  mistaken  for  rabies  or  madness,  respect- 
ing the  real  symptoms  of  which  latter  most  people  are 
profoundly  ignorant.  The  most  marked  difference  be- 
tween the  two  is,  that  whilst  hydrophobia  is  always 
preceded  by  symptoms  of  disorder,  flts  commonly  occur 
with  little  or  no  previous  warning.  The  animal  suddenly 
stands  still  and  seems  stupid,  then,  with  a guttural  cry 
in  the'  throat,  falls  over  and  probably  emits  involuntarily 
its  faeces  or  urine,  or  both,  while  the  limbs  become  rigid, 
the  eyes  seem  starting  from  the  head,  and  the  dog  foams 
at  the  mouth,  while  it  will  probably  bite  any  one  who 
attempts  to  touch  it.  Nothing  could  be  nearer  the 
popular  idea  of  “ a mad  dog,'’  and  nothing  further  from 
the  reality.  When  the  fit  is  over,  the  dog,  if  left  alone, 
will  run  off  with  all  its  m.ight,  and  may  then  be  hounded 
to  certain  death  by  a terror-stricken  rabble. 

The  treatment  of  fits  is  simple.  While  the  dog  is 
insensible  he  must  be  secured  by  the  neck  or  collar,  and 
when  recovered  caressed  till  quiet  again,  then  got  home 
as  quickly  as  possible  in  the  first  vehicle  that  can  be 
procured,  as  walking  would  probably  bring  on  another 
attack.  Put  the  animal  into  a quiet,  darkish,  and  if 
possible,  empty  room,  and  make  an  enema  as  follows  : — 

Sulph.  ether  ...  ...  ...  3 drachms. 

Laudanum  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 drachms. 

Cold  water  ...  ...  ...  ...  5 ounces. 

For  a small  dog  inject  two  ounces  or  less  of  this  mixture, 
but  a large  one  may  have  the  whole.  Then  leave  the 
animal  entirely  alone,  whatever  be  the  symptoms,  for  an 
hour,  when  the  injection  is  to  be  repeated,  and  so  on,  till 


the  dog  gives  evidence  of  final  recovery  by  coiling  itself  up 
for  sleep.  It  will  do  no  harm  to  administer  one  more  in- 
jection, even  then,  when  the  animal  should  be  left.  This 
treatment  is  simple,  safe,  and  rarely  fails. 

Fits  are  caused,  as  a rule,  by  too  high  a flesh  feeding; 
and  after  recovery  the  diet  and  stomach  generally  should 
be  attended  to.  The  dog  for  some  time  should  only  be 
allowed  out  for  short  distances,  and  be  always  held  in 
hand  by  a chain  till  there  seems  no  chance  of  a relapse  ; 
but  exercise,  though  moderate,  must  be  regular,  in  order 
to  insure  a good  recovery. 

Rabies  or  Hydrophobia  commences  very  differently. 
For  some  days  the  dog  appears  moody  and  irritable,  or 
even  snappish,  and  seeks  solitude  and  darkness,  often 
drinking  eagerly,  but  not  seeming  to  care  much  for  food. 
Indeed,  his  appetite  is  usually  altogether  depraved,  and 
straws,  stones,  and  filth  of  all  kinds  are  devoured.  The 
light  seems  to  give  him  actual  pain.  By  degrees  his 
restlessness  increases,  and  he  starts  off,  neither  walking 
nor  galloping,  but  in  a drooping,  miserable  trot,  his 
tongue  hanging  out,  but  dry.  The  tnad  dog  does  tiot  foam. 
If  no  one  comes  in  his  way,  he  will  pass  on  ; if  any  one 
does,  he  will  give  an  impatient  snap^ — the  deadly  bite  of  a 
mad  dog — and  then  pass  on.  But  it  is  blind  agony,  not 
malice  ; he  does  not  mangle,  he  never  tears  ; but  snap — 
snap — snap — he  does  his  fearful  work,  impelled  by  an 
inward  agony,  which  is  evidently  insupportable,  if,  indeed, 
he  knows  what  he  does,  for  many  people  think  he  is 
utterly  insensible  to  all  but  his  misery  : he  will  bite  the 
live  coals  from  a grate  without  appearing  to  feel  the 
heat. 

Again,  he  seeks  darkness.  The  thirst  increases  upon  him, 
but  at  length  comes  that  dreadful  swelling  of  the  throat 
which  prevents  his  swallowing  ; though  still,  so  far  from 
dreading  water,  he  will  bury  his  miserable  head  in  it,  as  if 
to  cool  his  raging  fever.  And  then,  at  last,  the  end 
comes  ; he  gets  furious,  flies  in  blind  fury  at  everything 
in  reach,  utters  the  most  hideous  and  appalling  cries, 
till  strength  fails,  and  death  ends  the  misery  and  danger. 

No  treatment  is  of  the  slightest  use — let  the  poor 
creature  be  mercifully  destroyed  when  the  case  is  be- 
yond reasonable  doubt.  So  far  from  the  popular  idea 
being  correct,  let  it  be  always  remembered  that  the 
leading  and  characteristic  symptoms  of  rabies  are  not 
foaming  at  the  mouth  or  dread  of  water,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  snappishness  for  some  longer  or  shorter  time 
previous,  dislike  to  light  and  company,  depraved  appetite, 
and  intolerable  thirst.  Very  often  the  animal  is  perfectly 
under  control  all  through  ; but  of  course  this  ought  never 
to  be  risked,  and  a doubtful  case  should  always  be  con- 
fined in  an  empty  room  till  its  real  character  be  known, 
when  execution  should  be  immediate. 

Fortunately,  rabies  is  very  rare  ; there  are  seldom  more 
than  three  or  four  cases  in  a year,  and  these  are  not 
caused  by  heat,  for  they  occur  oftener  in  winter  than  in 
summer.  Hence  there  is  very  little  to  be  dreaded  from 
hydrophobia ; but,  when  bitten  by  a supposed  mad  dog, 
the  only  certain  remedy  is  cauterisatioti,  which  tiever 
fails.  It  may  be  applied  hours,  or  even  days,  after  the 
wound  ; indeed,  many  think  that  any  time  previous  to  the 
development  of  the  secondary  symptoms  is  efficacious ; 
for  as  these  always  begin  again  at  the  wound,  whether 
healed  or  not,  before  the  general  system  seems  affected, 
it  is  thought  that  till  then  the  virus  remains  local  and 
can  be  destroyed.  The  cautery^may  be  either  actual,  as 
applied  by  hot  iron  (the  hotter  it  is,  the  less  pain,  though 
of  course  the  best  is  bad)  or  the  galvanic  battery,  or  when 
the  patient’s  courage  is  not  equal  to  either,  by  cutting  a 
stick  of  lunar  caustic  to  a pencil  point,  and  thoroughly 
working  it  about  in  the  wound  till  every  point  \cd.'s,\)ZtVi 
well  treated.  Excision  is  effectual  if  done  immediately, 
but  requires  more  nerve  than  most  people  possess,  as  it 
must  usually  be  done  by  the  sufferer  himself. 
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CATTLE.— III. 

THE  HOUSING,  FEEDING,  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF 
DAIRY  COWS. 

Nothing  differs  more  than  the  average  produce  of  each 
cow  in  the  various  dairy  districts  of  the  United  Kingdorn  ; 
and  between  different  individual  dairies  the  variation  is 
still  more  striking.  Much  of  this  may  be  accounted  for 
on  the  ground  of  good  or  bad  judgment  in  the  selection 
of  the  stock,  as  pointed  out  in  our  last  paper  ; but  still 
more  depends  upon  the  system  of  management,  which  in 
all  old  districts  is  still  opposed  to  every  conclusion  of 
reason  and  science,  and  diminishes  the  profit  accordingly. 
In  fact,  there  is,  in  most  quarters,  an  actual  jealousy 
against  any  improved  system  which  is  very  difficult  to 
overcome,  and  which  at  first  is  puzzling  to  account  for. 
But  we  think  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  More  im- 
proved systems  have  usually  been  seen  or  worked  out  on 
what  are  known  as  “ model  ” 
farms,  in  many  cases  by  costly, 
and  sometimes  disastrous,  expe- 
riments, and  nearly  always  under 
expensive  buildings,  and  with 
appliances  beyond  the  means  of 
the  plain  man  who  has  to  “make 
his  living”  out  of  his  dairy  or 
farm ; and  hence  the  whole  be- 
comes jumbled  up  in  his  mind 
as  a “ new-fangled  theory,”  to 
which  he  prefers  his  own  plain 
though  faulty  practice.  Still, 
by  degrees,  certain  undesirable 
principles  and  facts  get  indispu- 
tably established  and  adopted 
one  after  another  by  the  most 
successful  agriculturists ; and  at 
length  the  plainest  and  most 
plodding  practical  man  finds 
that  he  micst  adopt  them  also, 
or  be  left  behind.  This  has,  of 
late  years,  been  eminently  the 
case  in  regard  to  the  economy 
and  management  of  all  kinds 
of  live  stock ; and  we  are  endea- 
vouring to  give,  in  these  papers, 
such  practical  rules  as  have  been, 
after  trial,  conclusively  estab- 
lished as  the  soundest  and  best, 
at  the  same  time  bearing  in  mind  the  ease  and  economy 
of  their  practical  application. 

With  regard  to  the  management  of  all  cattle,  three 
grand  principles  have  now  been  thoroughly  established 
by  the  conclusive  test  of  facts,  i.  That  any  given  area  of 
green  crops,  be  it  grass,  clover,  or  roots,  will  support 
nearly  double  the  number  of  animals  if  cut  and  carried  to 
them  elsewhere  than  if  grazed.  2.  That  within  reason- 
able limits  wartnth  is  equivalent  to  so  much  food,  which 
would  otherwise  be  required  to  keep  up  the  natural  heat 
of  the  animal.  3.  That  manure  made  under  cover  is  better 
than  manure  made  in  the  open  yard,  whilst  if  dropped 
upon  the  land  itself  it  is  most  wasteful  of  all.  It  is 
obvious  that  each  of  these  principles  condemns  at  once 
the  old  system  of  managing  dairy  farms,  which  consisted 
in  keeping  the  cows  in  the  open  fields,  killing  a number 
at  the  approach  of  winter,  and  getting  along  in  any 
possible  way  with  the  rest.  By  this  system  the  animals 
' injured  the  crops  as  much  by  the  poaching  of  their  feet 
as  by  what  they  actually  ate  ; they  never  yielded  much  in 
severe  weather,  and  by  spring  were  nearly  starving  ; while 
the  manure  was  nearly  wasted,  and  three  or  four  acres 
were  required  for  every  cow.  On  the  modern  system, 
at  least  double  the  animals  can  be  kept  on  the  same 
quantity  of  land,  while  the  milk  per  head  is  much 


increased  in  quantity,  and  the  return  is  increased  pro- 
portionately. 

Still  there  are  circumstances  which  may  make  a system 
composed  chiefly  of  grazing  the  cheapest  and  most  ad- 
visable. If  the  pasture  land  be  very  rich,  producing,  say, 
12  tons  to  the  acre  yearly,  with  no  further  expense  or 
labour  than  weeding,  keeping  up  fences,  and  supplying 
manure  ; if  these  advantages  be  combined  with  a mode- 
rate rental,  and  if,  finally,  the  dairy  is  the  main  object  of 
all  the  operations  of  the  year,  it  may  answer  better  to 
depend  almost  altogether  on  the  natural  produce  of  the 
land,  which  will  thus  probably  produce  as  much,76»r  the 
money  spent  on  it,  as  it  can  do  in  any  other  way.  Even 
in  such  a case,  however,  the  cows  should  be  housed  in  all 
severe  weather,  and  some  addition  to  the  food  will  be 
required  at  night  if  the  supply  of  milk  is  to  be  kept  up 
during  the  winter.  But  if  the  dairy  be  part  of  the  regular 
economy  of  the  farm,  the  advantages  are  all  in  favour  of 
of  stall-feeding,  more  or  less 
thoroughly  carried  out,  as  the 
greater  number  of  animals  kept 
under  cover,  with  the  consequent 
increase  in  quantity  and  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  their 
manure,  will  have  a great  influ- 
ence upon  the  other  crops.  For 
it  is  obvious  that,  supposing  by 
spending  on  this  system  twenty 
shillings  per  season  extra  in 
wages  and  food  the  produce 
be  only  increased  by  the  same 
amount,  the  additional  manure 
will  be  a very  great  gain  to  the 
farmer.  In  fact,  in  many  dis- 
tricts, bullocks  are  fattened  for 
this  purpose  alone,  the  profit  on 
the  sale  only  paying  for  the 
bought  food  consumed,  and  all 
the  farm  produce  given  them 
being  considered  to  be  repaid  by 
the  manure  thus  manufactured. 

The  first  great  point  to  attend 
to  is  to  provide  sheds  or  cow- 
houses which  are  at  once  suffi- 
ciently light  and  well  ventilated, 
but  free  from  any  direct  draught, 
" which  is  apt  to  cause  many 
diseases.  Very  few,  compara- 
tively, of  the  covered  yards  or  sheds  hitherto  erected  are 
quite  satisfactory  in  this  respect,  the  most  usual  fault 
being  draught,  arising  from  the  admission  of  air  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  building.  Indeed,  no  entirely  satis- 
factory place,  that  we  are  aware  of,  was  ever  proposed 
to  avoid  this  defect,  and  at  the  same  time  give  thorough 
ventilation,  until  that  invented  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Thompson,  of 
Kirkley  Hall,  Yorkshire,  for  his  own  farm  buildings,  and 
recently  described  by  Mr.  Morcross  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society.  By  this  plan,  the  whole  of  the 
ventilation  is  carried  on  through  the  roofj  the  provision 
for  that  purpose  is  ample,  and  the  animals  are  kept  in  a 
temperature  equable  and  healthy ; whilst,  at  the  same 
time,  the  plan  of  construction  is  simple,  and  adapted  to 
any  scale.  In  a future  paper  in  the  Household 
Guide,  we  shall  give  an  illustration  of  Mr.  Thompson’s 
principle  as  adapted  to  the  general  covering-in  of  the 
homestead  in  order  to  shelter  the  cattle,  but  we  have  here 
only  to  consider  it  as  applied  to  a single  building  or  range 
as  a cow-shed  or  stall,  which  may  be  built  on  Mr. 
Thompson’s  plan  without  one  farthing’s  additional  ex- 
pense. Instead  of  the  rafters  reaching,  as  usual,  from 
the  eaves  to  the  ridge,  they  are  divided  in  two.  The  lower 
length  is  spiked,  as  usual,  on  to  the  eaves  and  middle 
rafter  or  parlin,  but  the  upper  ones,  instead  of  being  with 
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them,  as  usual,  are  spiked  at  the  lower  end  over  the  lower 
rafters.  The  laths  and  tiles  are  then  laid  as  usual,  and 
the  effect,  as  seen  in  the  section,  is  an  opening  for  ven- 
tilation half-way  up  the  roof,  along  its  whole  length,  equal 
to  the  depth  of  the  rafters.  The  upper  set  of  tiles  should 
overlap  about  twelve  inches,  which  will  quite  prevent  the 
driving  in  of  rain,  and  any  necessity  for  louvre  boards, 
&c.,  is  avoided.  To  prevent  the  air  from  stagnating  in 
a crowded  shed,  openings  may  be  m.ade  in  the  walls 
nearer  the  ground,  as  far  as  possible  from  the  animals,  and 
covered  with  perforated  zinc.  Plenty  of  light  is  easily  given 
by  the  use  of  a glass  tile  at  intervals,  and  the  whole  of  the 
work  is  therefore  of  the  cheapest  description  possible. 

The  most  convenient  arrangement  for  the  interior  of 
the  sheds  is  also  shown  in  the  section.  It  is  best  divided 
by  wooden  partitions  into  stalls  about  eight  feet  wide, 
which  will  contain  two  cows ; but  they  may  be  kept  with- 
out any  partitions  at  all  with  no  difficulty.  Along  the 
lightest  side  of  the  shed  should  run  a clear  passage  four 
or  five  feet  wide,  for  the  passage  of  the  attendant  with  the 
food  and  water ; and  if  the  number  of  cows  be  more  than 
half  a dozen,  it  will  be  a great  saving  of  labour  to  lay 
down  a line  of  rails,  as  shown,  when  the  food  can  be  all 
carried  at  once  in  a large  truck  (b)  ; and  by  having  a tank 
mounted  with  a small  pump,  water  can  be  supplied  in  the 
same  way,  but  a long  pipe  running  along  all  the  troughs 
with  a tap  over  each,  is  preferable.  If  only  a few  cows 
are  kept  the  railway  is  not  needed.  At  the  end  of  the 
passage  should  be  the  room  or  house  where  the  food  is 
prepared. 

The  animals  are  most  conveniently  fastened  to  posts 
(c),  over  which  is  slipped  a ring  sliding  up  and  down,  hav- 
ing attached  to  it  a chain  long  enough  to  allow  the  cow 
sufficient  liberty.  If  other  modes  of  fastening  are  adopted, 
the  cow  cannot  turn  round  to  lick  herself  when  irritated. 
The  floor  should  be  very  slightly  inclined  towards  the 
back,  that  the  liquid  portion  of  the  manure  may  run  into 
the  drain  (d),  and  may  be  pitched,  all  but  the  upper 
portion,  which  should  be  of  hard  trodden  earth  or  con- 
crete (h),  les  the  cows  should  injure  their  knees.  If  the 
posts  are  pLxed  about  a foot  from  the  rail  (f)  which 
parts  off  the  passages,  the  space  between  is  convenient 
for  fixing  the  food  and  water  troughs  (g),  as  shown  in  the 
section.  These  should  be  raised  about  18  inches  from 
the  ground. 

In  large  dairies  the  cows  are  often  placed  in  double 
rows  with  a passage  between.  This  has  been  thought 
injurious,  from  the  animals  breathing  on  each  other ; but 
we  think  if  the  passage  be  wide  enougji  the  evil  must  be 
small,  unless  in  the  case  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  or  other 
infectious  disease. 

Small  sheds  are  easily  arranged  on  a similar  system  ; 
and  where  a ready-made  builcung  has  to  be  made  avail- 
able, it  is  only  needful  to  see  that  the  ventilation  be 
perfectly  provided  somewhere  above  the  lev'el  of  the 
animals,  which  should  be  screened  from  draughts,  and  the 
floor  be  arranged  in  some  such  way  as  can  be  easily 
cleansed. 

In  such  sheds — be  they  large  or  small — the  cows  may 
be  housed  at  night  all  through  the  year  with  great  advan- 
tage. The  free  use  of  the  curry  comb  is  needful,  of 
course,  and  when  followed  by  a good  brushing,  especially 
down  the  legs,  will  keep  the  skin  in  beautiful  condition, 
and  the  animal  will  be  contented  and  happy. 

Cows  require,  in  an  ordinary  way,  decidedly  gentle 
treatment ; and  the  importance  of  keeping  them  clean 
and  their  house  well  ventilated,  cannot  very  easily  be 
over-estimated.  A good  cow  well  treated  is  often  a 
fortune  to  a poor  man,  ;ind  to  the  rich  man  its  possession 
is  as  often  a source  of  special  satisfaction,  from  tire 
various  ways  in  which  it  may  Ire  made  to  minister  to  the 
family  wants.  Some  of  these  we  shall  point  out  in  a 
future  number,  and  in  another  section  of  our  work. 


COOKERY.— XIX. 

SOUPS  (continued from  p.  304). 

Mulligatawny  Sotip  is  a name  that  may  be  applied  to 
any  brown  thickened  soup  highly  seasoned  with  curry 
powder.  It  probably  originated  in  the  demand  for  soup 
at  short  notice  and  the  necessity  of  cooking  meat  fresh  in 
a hot  climate.  Kill,  singe,  and  empty  a chicken,  which 
should  be  young  and  tender.  While  it  is  still  warm  cut 
it  up  into  small  joints,  and  fry  them  immediately  in  plenty 
of  butter.  When  nearly  done  enough,  take  them  out 
and  set  aside.  In  the  same  butter  fry  six  or  more  large 
onions  sliced.  When  done,  put  them  with  the  bits  of 
chicken.  If  there  is  not  butter  enough,  add  more,  and  in 
it  brown  flour  for  thickening.  Stir  in  a little  good  veal 
stock,  or  chicken,  or  other  broth,  if  convenient ; if  not,  you 
must  be  content  with  water.  Then  stir  in  a dessert- 
spoonful of  curry  powder  or  more,  according  to  the  degree 
of  heat  approved  of.  Then  add  the  rest  of  your  broth 
to  make  up  the  required  quantity  of  soup.  Put  in  your 
onions  and  bits  of  chicken,  and  stew  up  till  the  latter  are 
quite  tender.  Season  with  salt  and  a little  lemon-juice. 
Other  spices  are  sometimes  added,  but  they  are  over- 
powered by  the  flavour  of  the  curry  powder.'  Garlic  (to 
be  fried  with  the  onions)  is  admissible.  You  may  send  up 
boiled  rice  in  a vegetable-dish  as  an  accompaniment  to 
mulligatawny  soup. — N.B.  A chicken  killed  yesterday,  or 
even  the  day  before,  will  do.  A rabbit  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  chicken,  and  even  veal  or  mutton  chops. 

All  the  Year  Round’s  Mulligatawny. — Take  two 
quarts  of  water,  and  boil  a fowl  ; then  add  to  it  a white 
onion,  a chili,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  pounded  ginger,  two  of 
curry  powder,  one  teaspoonful  of  turmeric,  and  half  a 
spoonful  of  black  pepper.  Boil  these  for  half  an  hour. 
Then  fry  some  small  onions  and  add  to  the  soup.  Season 
with  salt,  and  serve  up. 

Giblet  Soup. — Procure  two  sets  of  goose  giblets,  scald  the 
feet  and  legs  to  remove  the  outer  skin,  cut  off  the  claws. 
Cut  off  the  head,  remove  the  bill  and  eyes,  split  it.  Cut 
the  neck  into  three,  the  pinion-bones  into  two,  the  liver 
into  two,  the  heart  into  two,  and  the  gizzard  into  four 
pieces.  Set  them  on  the  fire  in  cold  water  to  stew,  re- 
membering that  the  liver  takes  less  time,  the  gizzard 
longer,  to  cook  thoroughly,  than  the  other  portions.  Then 
proceed  exactly  as  directed  for  ox-tail  soup.  In  some 
markets  goose  and  duck  giblets  are  sold  ready  for  use, 
except  the  division  above  directed.  Turkey  giblets  might 
be  used,  but  it  is  not  customary  to  truss  the  bird  without 
them.  The  best  giblet  soup  is  from  those  of  the  cygnet, 
which  is  not  often  to  be  had. 

Cabbage  Soup. — Put  into  your  soup-kettle  (three  parts 
full  of  cold  water)  a couple  of  pounds  of  sweet  bacon  or 
pork  that  has  not  been  too  long  in  salt.  This  is  indispen- 
sable. You  may  add  a bit  of  knuckle  of  veal,  of  mutton, 
of  gravy  beef,  or  all  three.  Skim  well  as  they  come  to  a 
boil.  Shred  into  a pail  of  cold  water  the  hearts  of  one  or 
two  cabbages,  some  carrots,  turnips,  celery,  and  leeks. 
When  the  soup  boils,  throw  all  these  in,  and  skim  again 
if  necessary.  When  the  vegetables  are  tender  without 
falling  to  pieces  the  soup  is  cooked.  You  may  thicken 
with  a few  crushed  boiled  potatoes. 

For  a true  Puree  of  Green  Peas. — If  the  season  is 
advanced,  take  a quart  or  mor^  of  old  (not  dry)  peas; 
boil  them  quite  tender,  or  to  a mash,  in  no  more  water 
than  will  cover  them,  with  care  not  to  burn.  Squeeze 
them  through  a cullender,  keeping  back  the  skins.  If  old 
peas  are  not  be  had,  you  must  use  young  ones.  Boil 
down  a quantity  of  the  juiciest  pea  shells,  squeeze  their 
liquor  through  a cullender,  and  add  it  to  the  puree  of  old 
peas;  stir  in  the  required  quantity  of  good  veal  stock. 
Season  with  salt  and  pepper.  Throw  in  a pint  of  young 
green  peas  boiled  tender,  a few  fried  or  toasted  bread 
dice,  and  serve. 
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Hare  Soiip. — Take  a fine  hare,  skin  and  empty  it, 
saving  the  blood,  the  liver,  and  the  heart.  Cut  it  up  into 
joints,  take  the  eyes  from  the  head,  and  split  it.  Cut  two 
pounds  of  shin  of  beef  into  pieces  ; put  these  with  the 
marrow-bone,  the  jointed  hare,  its  blood,  &c.,  into  a boiler 
containing  a gallon  of  cold  water.  Set  it  on  the  fire,  and 
skim.  When  it  boils  throw  in  three  or  four  onions  halved 
across,  two  or  three  carrots  sliced,  a few  peppercorns  and 
cloves.  As  soon  as  the  hare  is  tender,  take  out  all  the 
best  joints,  remove  the  meat  from  the  bones,  cut  them 
into  shapely  mouthful-pieces,  return  the  bones  to  the  soup, 
and  let  it  boil  till  all  the  goodness  is  got  out  of  them  and 
the  beef.  H'alf  an  hour  before  that  time,  throw  in  a bunch 
of  sweet  herbs  and  a small  stick  of  celery.  By  putting  in 
aromatic  seasonings  too  soon,  they  are  driven  off  with  the 
vapour  and  are  lost  to  the  soup.  While  the  sweet  herbs 
are  communicating  their  flavour,  fry  chopped  onions  in 
butter,  brown  and  thicken  with  a little  flour,  moisten  with 
a ladleful  of  soup,  and  add  it  to  the  rest.  Then  ladle  the 
whole  through  a large-holed  cullender,  so  as  to  remove 
bones,  remains  of  meat  and  vegetables,  &c.  Add  the  bits 
of  hare-meat,  and  let  them  simmer  in  the  soup  till  heated 
through.  Season  with  salt,  and  serve.  A little  red 
wine  may  be  added  ; if  so,  it  should  be  mixed  in  at  the 
last  moment.  If  soup  is  salted  at  an  early  period,  it  is 
apt  to  become  too  salt  by  boiling  down,  by  which  it  is 
spoiled  and  made  uneatable.  Hare  soup  may  be  height- 
ened either  with  a little  anchovy  sauce  mixed  in  a basin 
with  a ladleful  of  soup,  or  with  a couple  of  tablespoonfuls 
of  mushroom  catchup.  People  who  object  to  the  “blood” 
mentioned  in  this  receipt,  will  not  know  it  is  there  unless 
you  tell  them.  In  Northern  Italy,  when  poultry  are  killed 
the  blood  that  comes  from  them  is  caught  in  cups,  and 
sold  for  making  soups  and  ragouts. 

Pea  Soup,  Puree  of  Dried  Peas. — Steep  the  peas 
{whether  whole  or  split)  overnight  in  soft  water  (rain 
water  if  you  can  get  it) ; set  them  on  to  boil  in  the  soft 
water,  cold.  When  tender,  crush  them  with  a wooden 
spoon  through  a cullender. 

F or  broth  you  may  take  almost  any — beef,  veal,  or  fowl. 
The  boilings  from  salt  meats  are  often  employed,  but  we 
do  not  recommend  them.  Take  rather  a couple  of  hocks 
of  pork  that  have  been  salted  not  more  than  three  or  four 
days.  Use  their  boilings  with  the  addition  of  other  stock. 
To  this  put  iht.  puree  of  peas,  with  a turnip  chopped  small 
and  plenty  of  shredded  celery.  Boil  till  these  are  nearly 
tender.  Then  put  in  a good  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and 
season  with  pepper.  Before  serving,  remove  the  sweet 
herbs  only.  Send  up  accompanied  by  toasted  bread- 
dice.  Dry  sage  leaves  in  a very  slow  oven  ; rub  them 
to  a powder  between  your  hands.  Send  up  this  powder 
in  a small  dish,  for  each  guest  to  dust  into  his  soup. 
It  will  keep  for  some  time  in  a well-corked  bottle.  You 
may  cut  spoon-meat  pieces  of  the  hocks  of  pork,  and 
throw  them  into  the  soup,  like  the  calf’s  head  in  mock 
turtle. 

There  are  prepared  pea-flours  for  making  Hasty  Pea 
Soup.  They  are  convenient,  and  save  considerable 
trouble,  but  the  soup  is  smoother  if  the  pea-flour  is  steeped 
overnight. 

Green  Pea  Soup. — Green  pea  soup  may  be  only  a sim- 
plification of  Julienne,  i.e.,  green  peas  cooked  in  a good 
stock  or  consommd 

Cabbage  Soup  (Maigre). — Put  your  shredded  cabbage 
and  other  vegetables  into  a soup-kettle  of  boiling  water, 
with  a few  peppercorns  and  cloves  ; add  a couple  of 
handfuls  of  chopped  sorrel.  Fry  onions  light  brown  in 
butter,  and  mix  them  with  the  soup.  When  all  is  quite 
tender,  season  with  salt.  You  may  make  it  milk  cabbage 
soup,  by  adding  one-half,  one- third,  or  less  than  that 
quantity  of  milk  Put  a large  teacupful  of  bread-crumbs 
at  the  bottom  of  your  tureen.  After  the  last  boil  up, 
ladle  the  soup  over  it,  and  serve. 


Small  Onion  Soup. — Take  a large  soup-plateful  of  small 
onions,  such  as  you  would  use  for  pickling  ; peel  them 
carefully,  then  toss  them  in  a sfewpan  in  butter,  with 
a dust  of  sugar.  When  they  are  nicely  browned,  gra- 
dually stir  in  over  them  the  necessary  quantity  of  stock- 
broth.  Give  them  a boil,  season  with  pepper  and  salt, 
put  fried  bread  into  your  tureen,  and  pour  the  soup  over 
them.  This  is  one  of  the  soups  which  has  the  advantage 
of  not  taking  a long  time  to  make  when  once  the  onions 
are  peeled. 

Broth  from  Essences  atid  Extracts  of  Meat. — As  prepa- 
rations of  meat  called  essences  or  extracts  are  now  largely 
introduced,  and  are  attracting  considerable  public  atten- 
tion, we  should  be  wrong  in  omitting  to  mention  them 
here.  Their  great  merit  is  their  convenience,  and  the 
almost  instantaneous  promptness  with  which  a basin  of 
soup  can  be  served.  The  essence  must  be  selected  and 
prepared  with  some  care  and  judgment.  If  the  dose  is 
too  large,  the  broth  becomes  unpalatable.  This  subject 
has  recently  received  much  attention  from  members  of 
the  medical  profession  and  others,  various  opinions  having 
been  expressed,  but  we  nevertheless  think  our  readers,  like 
ourselves,  will  prefer  relying  on  an  able  medical  opinion  like 
that  of  Dr.  Edward  Smith  than  on  their  own  unsupported. 
These  essences  are  prepared  from  fresh  meat  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  fibre  and  fat  are  left  behind,  only  the 
ozmazome  (or  flavouring  property),  certain  salts,  and  a 
very  small  quantity  of  albumen,  remain.  The  quality  of 
this  food  is  determined  by  the  first-mentioned  substance, 
and  with  a teaspoonful  of  the  essence  about  a pint  of 
broth  may  be  made,  which,  although  thi?i  to  the»palate,  is 
as  full  of  the  flavour  of  meat  as  when  beef-tea  is  prepared 
at  home.  The  salts  are  not  perceptible  to  the  senses,  but 
they  consist,  in  part,  of  phosphates,  and  are  very  valuable. 
The  albumen  is  necessarily  in  very  small  quantity,  from 
the  small  amount  of  the  extract  of  meat  which  is  used. 
Liebig’s  essence  of  meat,  however,  is  a valuable  addition 
to  a traveller’s  stores,  since  it  occupies  a very  small  space, 
and  with  hot  water  he  may  at  any  time  prepare  a basin  of 
soup  in  two  minutes  which  would  be  more  useful  to  him 
than  any  other  fluid.  It  is  particularly  suited  to  those 
who  abstain  from  intoxicating  drinks.  But  when  it  is 
affirmed  that  one  ounce  of  the  essence,  although  derived 
from  thirty  ounces  of  beef,  contains,  nevertheless,  the 
nutritive  parts  of  the  larger  quantity,  we  hesitate  to  endorse 
the  statement.  A considerable  amount  of  fibre,  with 
fibrin,  gelatine,  fat,  and  some  albumen,  is  left  behind. 
That  fibre  is  digestible  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in 
fresh  meat  it  is  nearly  all  digested ; that  it  is  highly 
nutritious  is  proved  by  its  chemical  composition.  Hence, 
where  health  exists  it  is  best  not  to  throw  away  this 
material.  That  it  will  not  alone  support  life  is  true  ; the 
salts  necessary  to  life,  and  fat  highly  important  to  life,  are 
absent  from  it ; but  that  does  not  in  the  least  prove  that 
it  is  not  of  great  value  as  part  of  a dietary.  When  one 
teaspoonful  of  the  essence  has  been  dissolved  in  about  a 
pint  of  hot  water,  and  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt,  it 
forms  an  agreeable  and  stimulating  beverage,  but  should 
not  be  regarded  as  food  for  every-day  use.  In  this  respect 
it  must  be  ranked  with  tea  and  coffee.  It  may  be  advan- 
tageously thickened  by  adding  a little  sago ; and  vermicelli, 
macaroni,  and  various  Italian  pastes,  are  agreeable  and 
proper  additions.  Its  proper  place  is  that  of  a luxury, 
and  in  some  states  of  disease  it  is  also  a valuable  food ; 
but  in  health,  tire  quantity  of  nutriment  is  too  small  to 
be  computed,  and  its  action  upon  nutrition  is  rather  in- 
direct, by  stimulating  the  vital  actions,  than  direct,  by 
supplying  food.  For  ordinary  use  it  is  better  for  the  house- 
wife to  make  beef-tea  from  shins  of  beef,  so  as  to  obtain 
much  gelatine,  or  from  gravy  beef,  and  to  serve  up  the 
solid  part  as  food  at  the  same  meal.  Our  continental 
neighbours  eat  their  bouilli  and  potage  at  the  same  meal  ,* 
and  so  should  we. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  A WHEEL  OF  FORTUNE. 

For  small  children’s  parties  and  for  fancy  bazaars,  wheels 
of  fortune  are  often  in  request.  A small  old  muff-box  is 
a very  good  thing  to  use  for  making  a wheel  of  fortune. 
Sew  it  together  if  torn.  Take  the  lid  off  and  the  top  out 
of  the  lid.  Sew  this  on  to  the  box.  Cut  a small  square 
out  of  the  box  on  one  side,  just  large  enough  to  admit  the 
hand.  Entirely  cover  the  box  and  the  square  cut  out 
with  coloured  paper.  The  square  must  be  covered  both 
sides.  The  box  must  have  a straight  piece  pasted  round 
it,  and  turned  down  at  the  ends,  and  over  this,  at  the  ends, 
two  rounds  of  paper  pasted  on.  Scarlet  morocco  paper 
is  the  best  to  use,  or  yellow  morocco  paper.  Cut  out 
the  paper  covering  the  hole  when  the  paste  is  dry.  Bind 
the  hole  and  the  square  of  card  both  round  with  ribbon 
of  one  colour.  Fix  the  square  to  the  top  of  the  hole  with 
a ribbon  bow.  At  the  opposite  side  sew  a loop  of  elastic 
under  a bow  of  ribbon  to  the  square  and  a nook  on  the 
box,  over  which  the  loop  can  be  fastened  to  shut  the 
door  over  the  hole.  For  the  stand,  a square  of  wood 
larger  than  the  round  is  needed.  Get  two  bill-files — 
those  without  wooden  ends,  but  only  wire  rings,  are  best — 
nail  these  down  to  the  two  ends  of  the  piece  of  wood  with 
tin  tacks,  so  that  they  can  have 
the  hooks  thrust  through  the 
sides  of  the  barrel,  and  that  it 
can  turn  on  them.  Before 
adding  the  barrel,  however, 
cut  strips  of  the  paper  and 
cover  the  wires  of  the  bill-files 
spirally,  and  run  gold  paper  at 
distances  over  this  ; then  cover 
the  stand  with  the  morocco 
paper,  and  put  handsome  bows 
of  ribbon  on  each  of  the  hooks 
of  the  files,  just  to  hide  the 
hole  in  the  barrel.  Both 
barrel  and  stand  may  be  orna- 
mented with  gold.  Strips  of 
embossed  gold  paper  laid  on 
both  a little  way  in  from  the 
edges,  and  stars  or  other  ob- 
jects stamped  in  gold  tinsel, 
may  be  used  according  to  fancy.  When  a muff-box  can- 
not be  had,  make  the  barrel  of  bonnet  board,  cutting  the 
round  ends  by  a bow  pencil  or  a cheese-plate.  To  use 
the  wheel,  fill  it  inside  with  square  inches  of  card,  blank 
and  figured.  Hold  the  stand  with  the  hands  on  the  table. 
Whilst  the  company  gently  turn  the  barrel  by  a playful 
stroke,  open  the  door  and  draw.  It  must  not  be  used 
roughly,  of  course.  We  fix  it  on  the  table  by  the  help  of 
a screw  pin-cushion. 


THE  SOURCES  OF  OUR  FOOD 
SUPPLY.— VIII. 

SUGAR,  SPICES,  ETC. 

Sugar. — There  are  several  kinds  of  sugar,  but  there 
are  only  two  ordinarily  used  as  food  in  this  country — viz., 
that  obtained  from  the  sugar-cane  {Saccharutn  officma- 
rum),  and  from  the  sugar-beet,  which  is  a variety  of  the 
Beta  vulgaris.  The  former  is  a handsome  plant,  about 
twelve  feet  high,  which  yields  sugar  chiefly  from  the  lower 
and  ripe  part  of  the  stem,  the  quantity  obtained  being 
about  70  lbs.  from  each  100  lbs.  of  cane.  The  beet-root 
is  usually  about  2i  lbs.  in  weight,  and  contains  about  12 
per  cent,  of  sugar,  which  is  of  the  same  kind  as  cane- 
sugar.  Sugar  for  purposes  of  distillation  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  starch — chiefly  potato- 
starch — as  well  as  on  cellulose,  which  constitutes  the 
chief  bulk  of  cotton  and  linen  rags,  paper,  and  woody 
fibre.  This  is  called  grape-sugar,  or  glucose.  It  possesses 


similar  properties  to  sugar  obtained  from  the  grape,  and 
is  therefore  much  used  in  strengthening  worts  in  brewing, 
and  for  distilling  spirit  or  alcohol.  Another  variety  of 
grape-sugar  exists  in  malt — which  is  sprouted  and  dried 
grain,  chiefly  barley.  Milk-sugar,  which  is  little  used, 
except  in  the  preparation  of  homoeopathic  medicine,  is 
mostly  procured  from  the  milk  of  cows  or  goats,  and  is 
imported  from  Switzerland.  The  purest  sugar — called 
“ refined  ” — is  white  and  sparkling,  and  is  made  from  raw 
sugar,  by  boiling  at  as  low  a temperature  as  possible,  and 
filtering  through  charcoal,  &c.,  by  which  the  golden  syrup 
and  treacle.,  as  well  as  the  impurities,  are  removed. 

The  sugar-cane  grows  in  most  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
climates,  and  has  long  been  cultivated  in  Asia,  the  islands 
of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans,  and,  at  a later  date,  in 
America.  Our  chief  supplies  of  raw  cane-sugar  are  chiefly 
derived  from  the  West  Indies,  Brazil,  Mauritius,  and 
India,  the  best  being  that  from  Demerara.  Beet-sugar  is 
largely  manufactured  in  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany, 
and  to  a small  extent  in  England,  the  total  quantity 
made  in  1875  having  been  estimated  at  700,000  tons, 
which  is  considerably  more  than  one-third — perhaps 
nearly  one-half — of  the  total  quantity  of  cane-sugar  im- 
ported into  Europe.  Very  large  amounts  of  this  sugar, 
when  refined,  are  imported  into 
this  country  ; indeed,  there  is 
comparatively  little  English 
refined  sugar  now  used.  Sugar 
is  a very  important  article  of 
diet,  especially  for  the  young 
and  old,  as  it  is  readily  ab- 
sorbed into  the  circulation, 
and  used  up  in  the  body  as 
a heat-producer.  If  taken  in 
too  large  quantities,  it  may 
cause  deranged  digestion,  and 
induce  the  formation  of  fat 
rather  than  of  muscular  tissue. 

The  importation  of  sugar 
into  this  country  has  enor- 
mously increased  since  the 
duty  was  entirely  removed. 
In  1869  the  total  weight  of 
refined  and  raw  sugar,  and  of 
molasses,  was  13,054,323  cwts. ; whilst  in  1875  it  reached 
the  enormous  amount  of  19,893,897  cwts.,  the  weight  of 
refined  sugar  being  2,860,776  cwts.,  against  1,068,940 
cwts.  in  1869;  of  raw  sugar,  16,264,711  cwts.;  and  of 
molasses,  768,410  cwts.  The  value  of  refined  sugar  im- 
ported in  1861  was  ;,6425,922 ; in  1869,  ;£i,774,858  ; and  in 
1876,  ^4,094,299:  of  raw  sugar,  in  1861,  £12,163,308; 
in  1869,  £13,540,917 ; and  in  1876,  £16,292,158 — so  that 
by  far  the  greatest  proportional  increase  has  taken  place 
in  refined  sugar,  in  consequence  of  the  very  largely- 
extended  cultivation  of  sugar  beet-root  on  the  Continent. 
In  1875  the  total  value  of  sugar  exported  was  £969,875, 
which  showed  that  the  value  of  sugar  retained  in  1875 
was  £20,528,683. 

Condiments  and  Spices. — Although  these  are  not  strictly 
foods,  yet  an  account  of  our  food  supplies  would  scarcely 
be  complete  without  a reference  to  them,  as  they  are  in 
daily  use  by  every  one.  The  chief  of  the  former  class 
are  mustard,  pepper,  horse-radish,  and  the  fruits  of  certain 
plants  mixed  together  and  known  as  curry-powder. 
There  are  also  several  herbs,  such  as  parsley,  mint,  mar- 
joram, thyme,  fennel,  &c.,  which  are  included  under  this 
head,  but  do  not  require  more  than  a mere  mention. 

The  acrid  or  Black  Mustard  is  the  seed  of  the  Brassica 
nigra,  which  is  a native  of  most  European  countries.  It 
is  largely  cultivated  in  England,  but  the  best  is  grown 
in  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire.  It  is  very  much 
smaller  than  the  white  mustard-seed,  contains  a fixed  oil, 
and  affords  a pungent  essential  oil  on  water  being  added 
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to  the  ground  seed.  The  best  ground  mustard  contains 
but  little  of  the  white,  whilst  the  inferior  is  either  a 
mixture  of  flour,  mustard,  turmeric,  and  cayenne,  or  is 
chiefly  composed  of  the  flour  of  white  mustard,  which 
does  not  contain  any  pungent  oil,  and  is  much  cheaper 
than  the  black. 

Pepper  is  the  fruit  of  the  Piper  nigritm, 
which  is  grown  in  the  West  Indies,  Malabar, 

Travancore,  Sumatra,  Java,  &c.  White 
Pepper  is  less  pungent  than  the  black,  owing 
to  the  removal  of  the  black  skin,  or  pericarp. 

Long  Pepper  is  the  fruit  of  the  P.  longnm 
and  P.  officbiarum^  natives  of  Malabar  and 
the  Indian  Archipelago.  Pepper  owes  its 
acrimony  to  a peculiar  essential  oil.  The 
weight  of  pepper  imported  in  1875  was 
29,399,020  lbs.,  and  its  value,  .^670,175. 

Cayenne  consists  of  the  ground  pods  of 
some  kind  of  capsicum,  the  smallest  of 
which  are  known  as  chillies  {Capsicum 
fastigiatum),  and  the  Bird  Pepper  {C. 
baccattai'i)  being  the 
most  acrid.  The 
large  variety  is  the 
C.  amiuum. 

The  fruits  of 
several  other  plants 
are  used  as  condi- 
ments : Cumin  {Cu- 
niimmi  Cy7ninuni), 

Fenugreek  {Fcsnum 
GrcBciari),  Turmeric 
{Cu7xui7ia  lo7tga), 
which,  with  cayenne 
and  other  condi- 
ments and  spices,  are 
chiefly  used  in  mak- 
ing curry-powder. 

Spices.  ■ — The 
chief  of  these  are 
Ginger  — the 
underground 
stem,  or  rhizoma, 
of  the  Zmgiber 
offichiale — which 

chiefly  comes  from  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  and  from  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa ; Ci7i7iai7io7i,  which  is  the  true 
bark  of  the  Ci7mamo77mm  zeylanicum,  a 
native  of  Ceylon ; and  an  inferior  kind  of 
cinnamon,  called  Cassia,  which  is  the  bark 
of  the  Latirus  Cassia. 

The  Nut7neg  is  the  seed  of  an  evergreen 
tree  {Myristica  fragra7is)  that  grows  in 
New  Guinea  and  other  places,  and  affords 
Mace,  which  partially  covers  it ; both  con- 
tain an  essential  oil,  on  which  their  flavour 
depends.  Cloves  are  chiefly  brought  from 
Zanzibar  and  the  West  Indies,  and  are 
the  dried  flower-buds  of  an  evergreen  tree 
{Euge7iia  caryophyllatd)-,  diud  Allspice  is  the 
fruit  of  Pi77ienta  officmalis.  Both  cloves  and 
allspice  owe  their  flavour  to  an  aromatic 
essential  (volatile)  oil.  Ca7‘away  {Caru7n 
carui)  is  grown  in  England,  but  chiefly 
comes  from  Holland ; and  Pepper77tmt  {Me7itha  Piperita) 
is  grow'n  largely  in  Surrey  and  other  parts  of  England, 
as  well  as  in  some  foreign  countries.  It  is  but  little  used 
as  food. 

The  quantity  of  cinnamon  imported  in  1875  was 
1)234,567  lbs.,  and  of  all  other  spices,  15,657,282  lbs. ; the 
value  of  the  cinnamon  being  ^133,567,  and  of  all  other 
spices,  ^478,692. 
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PRETTY  AND  CHEAP  TABLE  AND  OTHER 
ORNAMENTS. 

Whilst  writing  our  recent  articles  on  paper  flower-making 
it  struck  us  that  the  alabaster  vases  and  other  ornaments 
generally  purchased  to  show  such  bouquets 
were  very  costly,  and  beyond  the  reach  of 
many  of  our  readers.  Not  long  ago  we 
saw  a beautiful  and  choice  group  of  wax 
flowers,  mounted  under  a glass  shade,  in 
a vase  apparently  of  white  coral,  which 
had  been  made  for  a very  trifling  sum  and 
without  much  trouble,  as  follows  ; — Take  a 
long-necked  wine-bottle,  with  a rounded  bowl, 
and  with  a coil  of  flexible  white  cap-wire 
twine  it  all  over  to  resemble  coral,  like  Fig. 
2,  interlacing  it  in  every  way.  The  spikes 
on  the  coral  are  merely  loops  twisted  toge- 
ther. Fig.  3 shows  the  effect  round  the 
bottle.  It  must  not  be  joined  below  the  line 
indicated  by  A and  B,  but  the  coral  work 
continued,  only  not 
fastened  on  one  side, 
so  that  the  bottle  can 
be  slipped  out.  After- 
wards link  this  part 
together.  Cover  it 
all  over  closely  with 
white  Berlin  wool, 
twisted  round  and 
round.  Melt  enough 
white  virgin  wax  in  a 
pipkin  to  dip  the 
vase  in,  holding  it 
by  a wool  thread ; or 
pour  the  wax  over 
and  over  it,  melting 
it  afresh  as  it  con- 
geals, till  you  have 
a good  imitation 
_ of  branch  coral. 
When  quite  hard. 
All  the  inside  en- 
tirely with  dried 
moss.  The  flowers 
are  placed  in  the  usual  way  in  it.  A basket 
constructed  on  the  same  principle  is  also 
very  pretty.  Baskets  are  now  generally 
adopted  for  flowers  without  handles  ; but,  if 
the  coral  is  skilfully  made,  the  handle  will 
prove  a charming  addition. 

The  work  may  be  varied  by  covering  the 
wire  with  scarlet  Berlin  wool  instead  of  white, 
and  mixing  some  powdered  vermilion  with 
the  wax,  stirring  it  up  just  before  pouring 
on  the  basket. 

An  ornament  for  the  dinner-table  is  not 
difficult  to  contrive  in  the  same  way.  Make 
three  plates  of  different  sizes  in  the  coral ; half 
a garden  stick  is  to  be  used  for  the  stem, 
coated  with  wax.  Get  a round  of  wood,  half 
an  inch  thick,  an  inch  wider  than  the  coral 
stand  at  the  base  ; cover  it  with  crimson 
velvet,  and  put  a wreath  of  ivy-leaves  round 
it ; arrange  a wreath  round  the  stem. 
Put  a little  dried  moss  very  lightly  in  each  coral-plate 
at  the  centre,  leaving  the  edges  free,  and  arrange  flowers 
on  them.  The  coral  cup  at  the  top  can  be  made  separate 
from  the  stand,  and  added  last.  Fill  these  well  with 
moss  and  flowers.  Fig.  5 shows  the  stand  ; Fig.  6 one  of 
the  plates.  The  cup  at  the  top  can  be  made  over  a jelly- 
glass.  Fig.  7 shows  the  stand  dressed.  White  coral  is 
the  best  for  this  purpose. 


Fig.  5- 
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THE  REARING  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF 
CHILDREN.— VI. 

DIETARY  IN  EARLY  CHILDHOOD. 

As  a general  rule  the  appearance  of  the  different  kinds  of 
teeth  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  description  of 
nourishment  most  suitable  to  the  growing  frame.  Thus, 
till  about  the  age  of  from  five  to  eight  months — i.e.,  while 
the  gums  are  in  a toothless  state — milk  should  constitute 
the  food  of  a healthy  babe.  Between  the  tenth  and  six- 
teenth month  the  teeth  next  the  front,  and  also  the  first 
double  teeth,  are  generally  cut.  At  twelve  months  old,  if 
the  child  be  healthy,  an  evident  want  of  some  sort  of 
animal  food  will  generally  be  apparent.  Weak  beef-tea, 
mutton,  veal,  or  chicken-broth  thickened  with  rusks,  will 
then  be  found  excellent  nourishment ; also  a mashed  potato 
and  gravy,  or  crumbs  of  bread  and  gravy.  After  eighteen 
months,  if  he  have  most  of  his  teeth,  a slice  of  mutton  or 
beef  minced  very  small,  and  mixed  with  mashed  potato 
and  gravy,  is  quite  unobjectionable.  If  he  be  delicate,  let 
him  have  it  every  day  ; if  gross  and  fast-feeding,  alternate 
days.  One  day  meat,  as  above,  and  the  next  day  potato 
and  gravy,  is  the  safest  rule  for  a commencement ; and 
pudding  every  day. 

When  a child  is  costive  in  the  bowels,  well-made  oat- 
meal “stirabout,”  with  fresh  milk,  would  form  the  best 
breakfast  he  could  have. 

The  above  is  the  order  of  diet  suggested  by  the  struc- 
ture of  the  teeth  and  the  time  of  their  appearance.  De- 
viations must,  of  course,  occur  in  the  varied  circumstances 
of  life  under  which  children  are  liable  to  be  brought  up  ; 
but  the  nearer  we  can  follow  Nature’s  dictates  in  the 
rearing  of  the  young,  the  greater  are  the  chances  of  secur- 
ing the  inestimable  boon  of  a sound  mind  in  a healthy 
body.  Later  in  life,  when  the  pressure  of  necessity  com- 
pels young  men  and  women  to  live  under  conditions 
adverse  to  the  true  principles  of  health,  little  choice  may 
be  left  as  to  the,  mode  of  living  to  observe.  Throughout 
childhood,  however,  the  first  care  of  the  guardians  of  the 
young  should  be  to  approach  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
highest  standards  of  dietary. 

The  circumstance  which  is  most  liable  to  frustrate  true 
nourishment  in  food  is  the  habit  of  pampering  the  appetite 
of  children  by  the  giving  of  sweetmeats.  Plain  sugar  is 
not  an  unhealthy  article  for  food.  On  the  contrary,  sugar 
is  with  many  children  an  indispensable  item  in  their  diet. 
The  natural  food  of  infants  is  very  sweet,  and  many 
substitutes  would  probably  be  rejected  if  it  were  not  for 
the  appetising  presence  of  sugar.  The  notion  that  sugar 
has  the  effect  of  decaying  teeth  is  not  well  founded.  In 
order  to  be  a healthful  addition  to  a meal,  however,  sugar 
should  be  taken  in  its  simple  form,  and  should  not  be 
eaten  at  intervals  between  meals.  The  inevitable  result 
of  giving  sweetmeats,  chocolate,  bon-bons,  &c.,  is  to  dis- 
incline the  appetite  for  plain  wholesome  food. 

Salt  is  a necessary  as  well  as  a welcome  seasoning  in 
infants’  food.  A few  grains  should  be  in  every  kind  of 
food — always  intermixed. 

Farinaceous  articles  being  especially  adapted  to  the 
digestive  powers  of  young  children,  may  constitute  a 
large  proportion  of  their  dietary.  The  variety  is  almost 
endless,  but  only  those  should  be  selected  as  staple 
articles  of  food  which  contain  the  principal  elements  of 
nourishment.  Of  these  the  chief  is  plain  wheaten  flour. 
It  is  worth  taking  some  pains  to  procure  unadulterated 
flour  for  nursery  use.  Having  done  so,  a good  mode  of 
preparing  the  meal  is  to  boil  a handful  of  flour,  tied  up  in 
a cloth,  till  perfectly  cooked,  which  may  be  known  by  the 
flour  appearing  like  a hard  ball.  Turn  the  flour  out  of 
the  cloth,  and,  whenever  wanted,  add  about  a dessert- 
spoonful of  flour  to  half  a pint  of  milk,  mixed  together 
gradually,  and  afterwards  boiled  for  a few  minutes.  Some 
persons  recommend  baked  flour.  The  only  objection 


against  the  latter  is  that  baked  flour  is  liable  to  get 
burnt  in  the  oven,  and  becomes,  consequently,  much  less 
digestible.  Baked  flour  used  in  the  manner  above  de- 
scribed is  very  useful  to  arrest  excessive  relaxation  of  the 
bowels,  to  which  many  children  are  subject. 

Oatmeal  porridge  is  excellent  food  for  children  of  any 
age.  Owing,  however,  to  the  flinty  particles  of  the  husk 
of  the  grain,  which  have  an  irritating  effect  on  the  bowels 
of  most  young  children,  oatmeal  is  less  generally  used 
than  wheaten  flour.  Oatmeal,  to  be  easily  digested,  re- 
quires to  be  well  boiled.  If  made  with  milk,  oatmeal 
porridge  is  a highly-nutritious  meal,  and  is  well  adapted 
for  a school-boy’s  breakfast. 

Properly-prepared  barley  is  a favourite  and  excellent 
food  for  infants.  By  the  process  of  preparation  much  of 
the  indigestible  portion  of  the  husk  should  be  removed. 
Barley  in  the  above  form  is  often  successfully  used  when- 
ever a laxative  effect  is  desired  to  be  produced. 

Rice  is  not  extensively  used  in  English  dietary,  except 
as  a thickening  for  soups  or  for  making  puddings.  As  an 
addition  to  a substantial  meal,  plain  boiled  rice,  eaten 
with  jam  or  treacle,  is  much  in  favour,  and  is  a good 
substitute  for  a pudding  composed  of  flour,  suet,  &c., 
without  the  indigestible  properties  of  the  latter,  if  eaten 
after  a full  meal.  An  excellent  and  most  nourishing  rice 
pudding  may  be  made  in  the  following  manner  : — Take 
six  ounces  of  rice.  Wash  and  pick  it  clean.  Cover  it 
with  cold  water  till  the  grain  looks  swollen.  Pour  off  the 
water,  and  add  one  pint  and  a half  of  milk,  two  ounces 
of  finely-chopped  beef  suet,  a table-spoonful  of  moist 
sugar,  a little  nutmeg,  and  a pinch  of  salt.  Work  the 
suet  well  into  the  rice  before  setting  the  dish  in  the  oven. 
This  pudding  should  be  baked  slowly.  The  above  rice 
pudding  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  nourishing  that 
can  be  compounded.  If  eaten  cold,  with  the  addition  of 
a little  jam,  it  may  constitute  a pleasant  and  healthy  meal 
in  summer  time,  when  the  appetite  sickens  at  anything 
like  animal  food. 

Arrowroot  is  the  least  nutritious  of  the  farinaceous 
articles  in  general  use,  and  should  not  be  relied  on  for 
nourishing  properties.  Arrowroot  is  soothing  to  an 
irritated  state  of  digestion,  but  is  no  “ stay  by  ” when 
lengthy  intervals  in  taking  food  are  observed.  Arrow- 
root  made  with  milk  is  nourishing,  inasmuch  as  the  milk 
itself  constitutes  the  nutriment ; but  water  arrowroot 
possesses  scarcely  any  nourishing  property. 

Fresh  eggs  are  an  invaluable  article  of  food.  Stale 
eggs  are  most  pernicious.  The  best  mode  of  cooking 
eggs  for  young  children  is  to  coddle  them.  This  may  be 
easily  done  by  filling  a basin,  containing  a pint  and  a half, 
with  boiling  water,  and  setting  the  basin  aside  by  the  fire, 
closely  covered,  for  seven  or  eight  minutes.  The  basin 
and  its  cover  should  be  previously  heated.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  the  time  stated  the  egg  will  be  found  thoroughly 
set  and  entirely  edible. 

The  white  of  boiled  eggs  is  not  wholesome  for  young 
children,  and  seldom  even  agrees  with  adults.  Eggs 
used  in  puddings  composed  of  farinaceous  substances 
should  be  well  beaten,  and  added  just  before  the  pudding 
is  sent  to  table.  Any  browning  of  the  eggs  lessens  their 
nutritious  properties. 

Fish  is  an  agreeable  change  of  food,  but  is  very  inferior 
in  value  to  beef  and  mutton.  The  best  kinds  for  young 
children  are  whiting,  smelts,  ^nd  soles.  Melted  butter 
and  highly-seasoned  sauces  should  be  avoided. 

Cooked  vegetables  of  most  kinds  are  a very  useful 
vehicle  for  conveying  animal  food  in  its  lightest  form  to 
young  children.  A well-steamed  potato,  or  head  of  cauli- 
flower, over  which  gravy  from  a joint  has  been  poured,  is 
as  fine  a repast  as  can  be  prepared  for  a child.  In  the 
absence  of  pure  meat  gravy  a well-made  cup  of  beef-tea 
may  be  added,  a receipt  for  making  which  will  be  found 
on  another  page.  The  beef  need  not  be  wasted  j covered 
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afresh  with  cold  water,  and  left  to  simmer  for  a time,  it 
makes  an  excellent  stock  for  use  instead  of  cold  water. 
One  pound  of  meat  to  a pint  of  water  is  about  the  pro- 
portion generally  prescribed  for  young  children  and  in- 
valids. 

The  slices  of  meat  with  least  gristle  should  be  reserved 
for  the  little  ones.  Joints  dressed  for  the  children’s 
dinner  should  be  sent  up  without  any  made  gravy  in 
the  dish.  The  surplus  gravy  which  flows  from  the  joint 
should  be  saved  for  the  following  day’s  dinner,  when  a 
slice  of  tender  meat  put  into  pure  gravy  at  boiling  heat 
is  nearly  equal  in  nourishment  to  a slice  from  a freshly- 
cooked  joint. 

Little  folks  should  be  encouraged  to  feed  slowly,  and 
therefore,  if  possible,  a hot-water  plate  should  be  supplied 
to  each  child.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  supplying  this 
luxury  if  ordinary  soup  plates  are  to  be  had.  A plate  of 
the  latter  kind  filled  with  boiling  water,  over  which  the 
dinner  plate  is  placed,  forms  a very  good  substitute. 

The  most  suitable  joints  for  children  are  those  in  which 
there  is  little  fat.  Neither  should  burnt  skin  be  given 
them.  It  is  easy  to  produce  a distaste  for  animal  food 
by  acts  of  oversight,  and  such  acts  should  be  guarded 
against.  Very  young  children,  if  once  disgusted  with  fat, 
seldom  recover  the  habit  of  eating  any,  and  thereby  lose 
much  nourishment.  Fat  of  beef  or  mutton,  if  very  finely 
minced  and  mixed  with  lean  meat,  is  seldom  detected,  but 
lumps  of  fat  are  almost  invariably  refused. 

When  a child  has  cut  the  whole  of  his  first  set  of  teeth, 
he  should  have  meat  daily,  minced,  as  before  described, 
and  with  salt.  This  is  of  especial  importance,  for  with- 
out it  serious  mischief  will  inevitably  ensue. 

Beef  and  mutton  are  more  easy  of  digestion  than  veal 
and  lamb.  For  a young  child,  pork  is  not  suitable. 

Fats  of  most  kinds  are  valuable,  and  children  should  be 
accustomed  early  to  partake  of  such  food.  Bacon  is  ex- 
cellent nourishment,  and  may  be  eaten  when  fresh  meat  is 
not  served. 

The  habit  of  giving  children  much  bread  and  butter,  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  substances,  is  an  error  liable  to  be 
contracted  from  the  facility  of  providing  the  meal.  The 
practice  is  to  be  condemned,  not  only  on  the  score  of 
deficiency  of  nourishment,  but  on  that  of  economic  value. 
The  butter  sold  in  towns  is  seldom  what  it  professes  to  be, 
and  is  liable  to  be  composed  of  inferior  fats  artfully  dis- 
guised. Instead  of  paying  a high  price  for  an  article  of 
fictitious  value,  it  is  far  better  to  make  use  of  substances 
that  are  known  to  be  of  genuine  quality — of  such  are  lard 
and  dripping.  The  latter  is  generally  plentiful  in  families, 
and  is  far  preferable  as  nourishment  to  the  so-called  butter 
generally  sold.  As  for  lard,  nothing  is  easier  than  for  a 
good  housewife  to  prepare  the  lard  used  in  her  household. 
In  point  of  price  and  quality  the  provisions  thus  used  will 
be  found  doubly  profitable. 

Home-made  or  country  bread  is  far  preferable  to 
bakers’  bread,  if  it  can  be  procured,  for  children  as  well 
as  adults. 

A more  general  use  of  soup,  thickened  with  any  of  the 
ferinaceous  articles  described,  is  to  be  recommended. 
No  more  nourishing  meal,  for  instance,  than  a well-com- 
pounded basin  of  pea-soup  can  be  imagined.  If  to  the 
added  stock  liquor,  and  a certain  quantity  of 
clarified  beef  dripping,  most  of  the  constituents  of  first- 
class  food  are  present  in  this  simple  dish. 

Vegetable  soups  in  which  slices  of  bread  are  crumbled 
are  infinitely  superior  to  tea  or  coffee,  which  too  often 
constitute  the  nursery  breakfast  and  tea  from  one  year’s 
end  to  the  other. 

dinner,  toast-and-water  or  simple  water  should  be  a 
child’s  beverage  only  ; but  let  it  be  filtered,  and  be  very 
careful  whence  it  comes.  Spring-water  from  a moderately 
deep  well  is  best.  Beware  of  it  from  leaden  cisterns,  and 
irom  land-springs,  which  are  often  contaminated  by  drains. 
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MODELLING  IN  CLAY  FOR  AMATEURS. 

In  the  art  of  sculpture,  modelling  in  clay  forms  the  most 
important  part  of  the  work  of  the  artist.  In  the  forma- 
tion of  a marble  statue,  the  first  process  consists  in 
making  a clay  model  ; from  this  a cast  is  taken  in  plaster 
of  Paris,  and  an  exact  copy  in  marble  is  carved  from  the 
plaster  cast.  The  after  labours  of  casting  and  carving 
may  be,  and  are  indeed  generally,  left  almost  entirely 
to  workmen  ; but  the  model,  in  which  the  design  is 
shown,  and  in  which  all  the  artistic  qualities  of  the 
work,  such  as  composition,  form,  and  expression,  are 
evinced,  must  be  the  work  of  the  artist  himself.  Model- 
ling is  thus,  in  the  hands  of  the  professed  sculptor, 
considered,  and  not  without  sufficient  reason,  as  the 
highest  and  most  difficult  of  the  arts.  All  modelling, 
however,  is  not  necessarily  high  art,  does  not  necessarily 
demand  great  artistic  powers,  and  is  not  necessarily 
difficult.  It  is  an  art  of  wide  application  to  merely 
decorative  purposes.  In  the  common  articles  of  use  in 
our  houses,  almost  all  the  cast  ornamental  portions  are 
produced  by  modelling  in  clay.  The  scroll-work  and 
foliage  on  our  fenders  and  fire-grates,  the  brass  orna- 
ments on  our  lamps  and  gas-fittings,  even  the  figures 
and  flowers  on  our  earthenware,  when  they  are  raised 
above  the  surface,  are  all  reproductions  from  designs 
originally  made  by  this  process  ; and  these  things  are 
the  work  of  persons  whom  no  one  would  think  of  calling 
artists.  In  fact,  the  difficulty  of  modellirig,  when  con- 
sidered as  a part  of  sculpture,  consists  in  the  difficulty  of 
attaining  a just  knowledge  of  composition,  of  the  forms 
and  proportions  of  the  human  figure,  and  not  in  the 
management  of  the  material.  The  material  itself  and 
the  means  of  manipulating  it  are  of  extreme  simplicity  ; 
and,  with  a little  attention  and  perseverance,  far  less 
than  would  be  necessary  to  produce  anything  in  the 
remotest  degree  satisfactory  in  drawing  or  painting, 
the  amateur  may  arrive  at  such  results  in  modelling  as 
will  afford  considerable  pleasure. 

Apart  from  the  gratification  to  be  derived  from  the 
art  as  an  occupation  for  leisure  time — and  this  is  no 
slight  one,  for  few  things  are  more  delightful  than  to 
see  actual  forms  growing  under  our  hands — modelling 
may,  in  various  ways,  be  made  to  conduce  to  the  beauty 
of  a home.  Vases,  brackets,  pedestals,  and  other  deco- 
rative articles,  may  be  produced  and  ornamented  with 
original  designs,  or  with  animals  or  foliage  copied  from 
nature,  as  fancy  or  taste  may  dictate.  Afterwards,  as 
the  beginner  grows  more  accustomed  to  the  work,  and 
becomes  desirous  of  higher  efforts,  he  may  attempt  a 
medallion  or  bust  of  a friend.  His  work,  in  the  latter 
case,  will  probably  not  be  quite  equal  to  Chantrey’s  ; but 
if  he  copies  faithfully  the  features  of  his  sitter,  he  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  preserving  in  an  imperishable 
manner  the  actual  form  of  his  friend’s  face,  and  of 
giving  a likeness  which  will  show  him  from  all  points  of 
view,  and  one  which  will  therefore  have  a value  no 
photograph  can  possess.  We  have  already  spoken  of 
the  simplicity  of  the  means  and  materials  employed  ; 
they  have  another  quality  which  will  equally  recommend 
them  for  amateur  use,  that  is,  their  extreme  cheapness. 
For  a few  shillings  the  beginner  may  furnish  himself 
with  everything  requisite.  Ladies  need  not  fear  to 
handle  the  clay  on  the  ground  of  its  being  dirty  ; the 
clay  used  for  modelling  is  in  its  nature  clean,  and  is, 
indeed,  used  in  domestic  life  for  cleaning  purposes,  under 
the  name  of  pipe-clay.  It  is  by  no  means  disagreeable 
to  the  touch,  and  wipes  or  washes  from  the  hands  with 
the  greatest  ease,  cleansing  them  as  soap  does  ; and  in 
modelling  on  a small  scale  there  is  nothing  that  may 
not,  by  exercising  a little  care,  be  done  without  incon- 
venience in  a drawing-room. 
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Material. — Various  kinds  of  clay  are  occasionally  used, 
but  for  general  purposes,  and  certainly  for  amateurs,  the 
best  is  Devonshire  pipe-clay.  This  may  be  obtained  in 
a state  fit  for  use  at  any  pipe-maker’s,  at  potteries,  or  at 
the  shops  of  most  plaster-figure  moulders.  The  cost, 
when  bought  in  small  cjuantities,  will  not  exceed  one 
penny  per  pound,  and  in  large  quantities  will  be  much 
less  ; a quarter  of  a ton  may  be  had  at  from  ten  to 
fifteen  shillings.  A single  shilling’s  worth  will  suffice  for 
a beginner.  For  works  on  a large  scale,  sand  is  some- 
times mixed  with  the  clay  to  make  it  handle  more  freely ; 
and  where  very  delicate  finish  is  required,  as  in  the 
minute  figures  in  silversmiths’  work,  a certain  proportion 
of  grease  is  occasionally  added  ; but,  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses, the  clay  may  be  taken  as  the  pipe-maker  prepares 
it  for  his  own  use.  In  consistency  it  should  be  rather 
softer  than  putty,  and  more  nearly  resembling  that  of 
butter.  It  will  generally  be  about  right  in  this  respect 
when  procured ; should  it,  however,  be  too  stiff,  it  may 
be  softened  by  the  addition  of  a little  water — wrapping 
it  in  a wet  cloth  will  do  it  most  effectually  ; if  too  soft, 
exposure  to  the  air  will  soon 
harden  it  sufficiently.  It  is  most 
desirable  that  it  should  always 
be  kept  at  the  degree  of  moisture 
proper  for  work.  Let  the  ama- 
teur, then,  procure  a glazed 
earthen  pan  with  a well-fitting 
lid,  such  as  he  can  buy  at  any 
earthenware  shop  for  about  two 
shillings.  In  it  the  clay  should 
be  placed  with  so  much  water 
as  will  barely  cover  the  bottom. 

From  this  there  will  be  no  sen- 
sible escape  of  moisture,  and  the 
clay  will  remain  in  the  same  state 
for  months.  After  the  clay  has 
been  used,  it  will  be  necessary, 
in  order  to  prepare  it  for  employ- 
ment a second  time,  to  break  it 
into  pieces  of  about  the  size  of 
walnuts,  and  then  place  in  a pan 
with  so  much  water  as  may  be 
needed  to  bring  it  to  its  original 
state  as  regards  moisture.  When 
soaked,  it  must  be  thoroughly 
beaten  up  with  an  iron  bar,  and  whilst  that  operation 
is  being  performed,  all  fragments  of  plaster  of  Paris, 
and  other  foreign  substances,  which  may  happen  to 
have  become  mixed  with  it,  must  be  carefully  picked 
out.  If  the  beating  is  not  done  thoroughly,  in  such 
a manner  as  to  reduce  the  whole  to  one  uniform  con- 
sistency, some  difficulty  will  be  found,  when  the  clay  is 
used,  in  obtaining  an  even  surface,  and  the  work  will 
have  the  appearance  technically  known  as  “lumpy;” 
but  if  the  beating  up  is  done  properly,  the  clay  will 
become  of  better  quality  with  each  successive  using. 
The  writer  remembers  some  clay  being  given  to  him,  as 
of  superlative  excellence,  by  a well-known  old  sculptor, 
which  had  been  constantly  manipulated  for  more  than 
thirty  years. 

Tools. — The  necessary  tools  are  few  and  simple.  The 
more  important,  which  are  used  for  pushing,  smoothing, 
and  scraping,  are  generally  made  of  box-wood,  but  some- 
times of  bone  or  ivory,  and  are  usually  about  six  or  seven 
inches  long.  Half  a dozen  of  these,  of  useful  shapes, 
will  be  sufficient.  One  or  two  “wire  tools ’’should  also 
be  bought.  The  wire  tool  consists  of  a little  piece  of 
round  wood  to  serve  as  a handle,  into  both  ends  of  which 
pieces  of  bent  brass  wire,  flattened  and  serrated,  arc  in- 
serted. This  instrument  will  be  found  of  value  when  it 
is  necessary  to  scrape  away  the  clay  more  deeply  than 
can  conveniently  be  done  with  one  of  wood  or  bone. 


Modelling  tools  may  be  bought  of  any  large  artists’ 
colourman,  and  will  cost  from  sixpence  to  eightpence 
each  ; but  any  person  can  make  the  wooden  ones  for 
himself  with  a knife,  a file,  and  a piece  of  sand-paper. 
In  the  cut  below  are  given  several  of  the  most  useful 
shapes.  The  illustration  will  furnish  patterns  to  the 
maker,  and  guide  the  purchaser  ; for  nothing  is  more 
common  than  for  the  beginner  to  select  tools  from  the 
great  variety  shown  to  him  which,  in  his  after  practice, 
he  will  find  of  no  service  whatever.  It  will  also  be  well 
to  have  two  or  three  small  hog-hair  and  camel-hair 
pencils,  a pair  of  compasses,  and  a piece  of  sponge  of 
close  and  regular  texture.  If  he  is  ambitious  of  modelling 
life-size  busts,  the  amateur  will  also  require  callipers, 
for  taking  exact  measurements  of  the  head,  and  a 
“ banker  ” or  modelling  stool.  This  is  simply  a strongly- 
made  stool  of  about  three  feet  six  inches  high  and 
eighteen  inches  diameter  at  the  top.  The  top  must  be 
made  of  double  thicknesses  of  board,  and  the  upper 
portion  so  contrived  as  to  turn,  by  means  of  a pivot, 
upon  the  lower,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  bust  to 
be  freely  moved  in  any  direction. 
Sometimes  a screw  is  also  intro- 
duced which  allows  the  modeller 
to  raise  or  lower  his  work  at 
pleasure  ; but  this  latter  con- 
trivance is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  tends  to  make  the  stool 
unsteady.  Any  carpenter  will 
construct  the  “banker”  for  a 
few  shillings  ; but  neither  this 
nor  the  callipers  will  be  needed 
by  the  majority  of  amateur  mo- 
dellers, and  none  will  require 
them  at  the  outset. 

The  First  Lesson. — Let  us 
now  suppose  that  our  intending 
amateur  has  furnished  himself 
with  all  necessary  appliances, 
and  is  ready  for  his  initiatory 
lesson.  For  his  first  attempt  he 
will  do  well  not  to  choose  a sub- 
ject demanding  great  delicacy 
of  execution  or  minute  finish. 
In  whatever  style  he  may  after- 
wards propose  to  work,  he 
cannot  do  better  than  begin  by  making  a copy  from  a 
plaster  cast  of  a portion  of  one  of  the  antique  statues. 
Let  him  take  a mask  (that  is  the  face  only)  of,  say,  the 
Apollo  Belvedere,  which  will  be  admirable  for  the  pur- 
pose. He  can  buy  it  of  any  plaster-figure  moulder  for  a 
shilling.  It  may  be  well,  briefly,  to  give  reasons  for 
selecting  this.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  large  (somewhat 
larger  than  life — what  is  called  “ heroic  ” size),  and  thus 
almost  every  part  can  be  modelled  with  the  thumbs  and 
fingers,  without  much  recourse  being  had  to  tools — for 
learning  how  to  master  the  clay  with  the  tools  of 
Nature’s  providing  is  a great  point  in  the  art ; the 
modeller  will  soon  see  that  wherever  they  can  be  brought 
to  bear  they  are  infinitely  preferable  to  any  other,  and 
the  earlier  he  learns  to  use  them  in  his  course  of  study 
the  better.  In  the  second  place,  in  this  mask  all  the 
surfaces  are  broad,  and  the  forms  clearly  defined — there 
is  nothing  to  perplex  or  distract  the  novice.  Thirdly, 
it  is  a face  full  of  beauty,  and  the  task  of  copying  it, 
whatever  difficulties  may  arise,  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
a delightful  one.  Before  beginning,  a piece  of  board 
must  be  procured  some  two  feet  long  by  eighteen  inches 
broad,  and  this  must  be  propped  on  the  table  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  an  inclined  plane,  sloped  at  such  an 
angle  as  is  most  convenient  to  the  student.  Towards  one 
end  the  plaster  cast  must  be  fixed  ; then,  with  the  sponge, 
the  other  half  of  the  board  must  be  slightly  wetted  for 
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the  purpose  of  making  the  clay  adhere.  This  being 
done,  begin  roughly  to  build  up  the  clay  upon  it,  till  the 
general  forms  of  the  model  correspond  with  those  of  the 
cast.  And  here  it  will  be  well  to  define  the  essential 
differences  of  procedure  in  the  arts  of  carving  and 
modelling.  The  carver  cuts  down  through  his  material 
till  he  reaches  the  required  form  ; the  modeller,  on  the 
contrary,  builds  up  to  it.  This  the  beginner  will  do  well 
to  bear  in  mind  ; lie  must  not  place  a great  mass  of  clay 
on  his  model  and  then  cut  it  into  shape — that  would  be 
carving  ; but,  in  roughing  out,  keep  his  work  somewhat 
smaller  and  thinner  than  he  intends  it  eventually  to  be, 
and  reach  the  final  form  by  laying  on  small  portions  of 
clay  wherever  they  are  required,  and  then  smoothing 
them  down  ; continuing  the  process  till  the  model  in 
• every  part  becomes  an  exact  copy  of  the  plaster  cast. 
This  should  be  done,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  with  the 
thumb  and  finger,  and  by  preference  with  the  thumb. 
On  the  smaller  parts,  such  as  the  mouth,  nostrils,  and 
eyes,  he  will  be  obliged  to  use  his  tools  ; but  where  he 
can  he  should  use  those  which  most  nearly  resemble 
thumbs  in  shape,  and  should  proceed  with  them  in  the 
manner  before 
recommended, 
that  is  by  laying 
on  and  smooth- 
ing down. 

Scraping  and 
pushing  in  the 
clay  will  some 
times  be  neces- 
sary ; but  they 
should  always  be 
avoided  if  possi- 
ble. The  form 
having  been  at- 
tained, it  will  be 
necessary  to  give 
a good  surface  to 
the  whole.  After 
long  practice 
this  can  be  done 
almost  entirely 
by  the  thumb ; 
but  the  beginner 
will  require  some 
mechanical  aid. 

Let  him  take  a small  piece  of  a coarse  cotton 
stocking  (which  will  have  a kind  of  ribbed  texture), 
wet  it  slightly,  wrap  it  round  his  thumb,  and  pass  it 
firmly  over  the  clay ; the  result  will  be  a generally 
smooth  surface,  but  marked  with  ribs  from  the  texture 
of  the  stocking.  To  remove  these  marks  the  sponge 
must  be  made  damp  but  not  wet,  and  dabbed  gently 
and  regularly  over  the  model.  The  smaller  parts,  which 
cannot  well  be  got  at  in  these  processes,  will  only  remain 
to  be  finished.  They  will  look  hard  and  crude  from  the 
tools,  and  must  be  softened  down  with  the  hog-hair  and 
camel-hair  brushes  ; the  mask  will  then  be  completed. 
In  the  earlier  operations  it  will  be  well  to  keep  the 
model  almost  as  mmist  as  the  clay  before  use  ; later,  as 
the  work  is  nearly  finished,  it  should  be  allowed  to 
become  a little  harder,  but  it  should  never  become  very 
hard.  Whenever  necessary,  water  may  be  sprinkled  on 
with  the  sponge  ; and  between  the  intervals  of  work  the 
model  should  be  covered  with  a wet  cloth  ; if  it  is  left 
for  many  successive  days,  it  should  also  be  wrapped  in 
a piece  of  oil-cloth. 

Some  may  imagine  that,  for  a first  attempt,  the  subject 
we  have  suggested  is  too  difficult ; but  years  of  experi- 
ence in  the  practical  teaching  of  modelling  have  con- 
vinced us  that  this  is  not  the  case,  the  forms,  although 
refined  and  beautiful,  being  simple  and  readily  understood. 


THE  HOUSE.— IV. 

WATER  SUPPLY  {continued  from  p.  258). 

The  materials  from  which  water-cisterns  are  made  vary 
according  to  the  means,  requirements,  and  fancy  of  those 
who  employ  them — from  the  humble  and  unpretending 
barrel  of  the  cottager  to  the  costly  iron  tank  of  the  manu- 
facturer or  theatrical  lessee — and  there  are  ample  reasons 
why  different  materials  and  forms  of  construction  should 
be  had  recourse  to.  Cisterns  may  be  placed  at  the  top 
of  a building,  and  so  arranged  that  a large  body  of  water 
may,  in  case  of  accident  from  fire,  be  poured  rapidly  and 
forcibly  downward.  In  such  a case  as  this  it  is  highly 
necessary  that  great  strength,  combined  with  comparative 
lightness  and  facility  of  attachment,  should  be  possessed 
by  the  arrangement.  Galvanised  sheet-iron,  angled  and 
girdered,  is  perhaps  the  best  material  that  could  be  em- 
ployed. It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a cavity 
excavated  in  the  earth  beneath  some  back-kitchen  floor 
is  made  use  of  as  a chamber  for  the  spring-up  of  water. 
In  such  a situation  as  this,  iron  would  be  inapplicable, 
and  it  is  therefore  usual  to  employ  brickwork  evenly  covered 

with  Roman  ce- 
ment. It  is  a 
very  common 
custom  to  place 
cisterns  of  mo- 
derate capacity 
on  the  outside 
of  dwelling- 
houses,  where 
they  are  mount- 
ed on  brickwork 
supports,  and 
protected  from 
the  intrusion 
of  foreign  sub- 
stances by  a 
small  roof.  This 
is  probably  the 
most  common 
form  of  cistern 
used  in  this  coun- 
try ; and,  without 
question,  the 
best  material  for 
its  construction 
is  cut  and  planed  slate,  as  produced  at  the  Delabole  and 
some  other  of  our  great  slate  quarries.  So  admirably  is  this 
stone  adapted  for  use  in  the  arts,  that  it  is  worked  with  the 
greatest  ease  with  the  saw,  plane,  chisel,  and  drill.  Huge 
planks — as  they  may  be  called — of  clean  blue  slate  are  first 
reduced  to  the  required  size  and  thickness  by  saws  and 
planes  driven  by  engine-power.  They  are  then  measured, 
ruled,  grooved  at  the  edges,  fitted  together  with  rods, 
which  are  nutted  and  screwed  at  their  ends.  These  bars 
pass  through  holes,  drilled  for  their  reception,  outside  the 
joining  groove  or  rabbet,  thus  admitting  of  the  five 
pieces  constituting  the  cistern  (viz.,  the  two  sides,  two 
ends,  and  bottom)  being  either  put  together  or  taken 
apart  by  the  use  of  a common  nut-spanner.  Every 
cistern  of  this  kind  has  a match-mark  cut  on  each  of  its 
pieces,  and  the  contents  in  gallons  painted  on  the  outside. 
Lead  cisterns  we  have  already  referred  to  as  being  highly 
objectionable  as  reservoirs  for  the  reception  of  water  in- 
tended for  either  drinking  or  culinary  purposes.  As  a 
lining  for  a closet-cistern,  or  in  situations  where  rain-water 
is  stored  up  for  washing,  gardening,  or  general  cleaning-up 
purposes,  lead  answers  well  enough.  Do  not,  however, 
allow  water  so  collected  on  any  pretence  to  be  either  made 
use  of  in  the  kitchen,  or  given  to  horses,  cattle,  poultry,  or 
dogs.  When  barrels  are  used  to  contain  water  intended 
for  general  household  use,  they  should  be  first  well  scraped 
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on  the  inside,  and  then  be  carefully  lined  with  a thick 
coating  of  clean,  well-melted  pitch.  An  unpleasant  taste 
will  be  communicated  to  the  water  for  a short  time,  but 
this  is  greatly  decreased  by  the  use  of  a good-sized 
cabbage-net  full  of  charcoal.  This  should  have  a stone 
placed  in  it,  in  order  to  make  it  sink.  Fasten  a 
string  to  its  top  ; let  it  hang  at  about  the  centre  of 
the  cask  ; lay  a stick  across  the  top  of  the  barrel,  and 
fasten  your  string  to  its  middle  ; your  charcoal-net  will 
thus  be  suspended  just  at  mid-water,  where  it  should 
remain  until  all  taste  and  smell  of  pitch  has  passed 
away.  No  portion  of  the  water-supply  arrangements  of 
our  cities  and  towns  is  so  generally — we  might  even  say, 
almost  universally — defective  and  wasteful  as  that  con- 
structed to  regulate  the  flow  of  water  through  closets  ; 
and  it  is  because  the  majority  of  mechanical  arrange- 
ments made  use  of  for  this  purpose  are  more  or  less 
inefficient  that  householders  are  compelled,  in  self- 
defence,  to  fasten  up  the  flush-plug,  and  allow  a large 
quantity  of  water  to  be  expended,  when,  by  proper  me- 
chanical adjustment,  enough  water  to  meet  sanitary  re- 
quirements is  suffered  to  run,  whilst  wasteful  expenditure 
is  entirely  prevented. 

A modiffcation  of  the  improved  water-valve  and  cup- 
float,  described  in  our  last  paper,  has  been  lately  ap- 
plied to  this  purpose  by  a very  well-known  provincial 
Arm.  This  plan  is  as  follows  : — A reference  to  the 
annexed  illustration  will  show  at  a glance  the  manner  in 
which  the  whole  arrangement  is  carried  out.  Unlike  the 
majority  of  contrivances  constructed  for  flushing  pur- 
poses, the  new  “ Economiser,”  as  it  is  called,  governs 
expenditure  and  influx  at  the  same  time,  by  a system  of 
both  floating  and  sinking  power.  The  cistern  to  which  it 
is  attached  is  constructed  in  compartments,  so  that  the 
time  (a  minute  or  thereabouts)  which  is  occupied  in  re- 
storing the  balance  of  the  contrivance,  after  pull  on  the 
lever-chain,  M,  is  made,  must  pass  before  the  flushing 
ceases.  The  bulk  of  the  stream  thus  poured  down  being 
regulated  by  the  size  of  the  orifice  X is  amply  sufficient 
to  clear  all  the  pipes  and  tubes  thoroughly  without 
allowing  the  least  waste  to  take  place. 

A reference  to  the  annexed  Illustration  and  the  letters 
used  to  indicate  the  particular  parts  of  the  arrangement, 
will  at  once  serve  to  explain  the  mode  of  construction  and 
operation  of  this  simple  and  useful  arrangement  : — A Is  a 
cast-iron  cistern,  divided  into  two  compartments  ; B the 
flushing  compartment ; C the  supply ; the  whole  being 
about  16  inches  long,  10  inches  wide,  and  12  inches 
deep.  In  compartment  c the  “Economiser”  valve  D 
and  cylinder  E are  fixed  ; while  in  compartment  B a 
flushing-valve,  F,  through  which  an  air-tube,  G,  passes,  is 
fixed.  From  this  joint  a connection  is  made  with  the 
closet.  H is  a valve  fixed  to  the  partition,  and  com- 
municates with  the  flushing  compartment  B.  Each  valve 
is  acted  upon  by  means  of  the  weighted  lever  K K.  By 
drawing  down  this  lever  at  M,  the  valve  F is  raised  and 
the  valve  H closed.  The  water  in  compartment  B,  passing 
through  the  aperture  X,  flushes  the  closet.  On  releasing 
the  lever,  the  opposite  action  takes  place — the  valve  F 
closes  and  the  valve  H opens,  admitting  the  reserve 
supply  contained  in  compartment  C into  the  flushing 
compartment  B,  while  the  “ Economiser,”  left  to  its  own 
free  and  certain  action,  supplies  the  deficiency  to  the 
reserve.  By  this  arrangement  it  is  evident  that  the  lever 
cannot  be  fixed  in  such  a position  as  to  cause  a constant 
flow  of  water  down  the  flush-pipe  into  the  closet ; before 
the  flush-valve  is  opened,  the  valve  H is  closed,  and  the 
supply  from  the  reserve  cut  off.  To  obtain  a second 
flushing,  the  cistern  must  be  allowed  to  fill  in  the  ordinar)^ 
manner.  Our  next  paper  will  treat  of  the  supply  of 
cisterns,  &c.,  so  situated  as  not  to  be  replenished  from 
accumulations  of  water  stored  up  by  public  companies 
and  carried  through  underground  tubes  and  pipes. 


DOMESTIC  MEDICINE.— IX. 

APOPLEXY. 

The  word  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words — Airb,  by 
means  of ; ttAtjo-o-oj,  to  strike — because  those  attacked 
often  fall  down  as  if  from  a blow. 

Syjnptoms.—ThQ  ordinary  features  of  the  disease  are  a 
sudden  loss  of  consciousness,  unattended  with  any  con- 
vulsion ; the  breathing  is  laboured  and  heavy,  and  the 
face  generally  flushed.  The  patient  falls  suddenly  down. 
The  loss  of  consciousness  may  not  be  quite  complete  ; 
and  in  this  case  speech  may  be  lost  or  only  impaired. 
One  side  will  be  more  or  less  paralysed. 

There  are  many  variations  in  the  way  in  which  the 
attack  comes  on.  For  example,  the  patient  may  at 
first  look  pale,  and  the  loss  of  consciousness  may  be 
gradual,  and  not  sudden.  In  • this  case  there  is  apt 
to  be  vomiting.  Again,  there  may  be  some  amount  of 
convulsion,  or  working  of  the  arm  or  leg  of  one  side. 
The  important  thing  for  people  to  know  is  the  differ- 
ence between  apoplexy  and  drunkenness,  and  between 
apoplexy  and  faintness.  It  is  common  in  the  streets 
and  in  police-stations  to  treat  a man  with  apoplexy 
as  if  he  were  “ only  drunk.”  And  in  a.  country  where, 
alas ! men  are  too  often  seen  deeply  drunk  in  the  streets, 
it  is  not  so  remarkable  that  this  mistake  should  be  made. 
It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  between  drunkenness 
and  apoplexy.  Drinking  tends  to  produce  apoplexy,  and 
then  a man  may  be  both  drunk  and  the  subject  of 
apoplexy.  The  guiding  points  are  the  smell  of  drink  and 
the  account  of  persons  who  know  the  patient,  and  the 
fact  that  drunken  persons  are  not  generally  so  profoundly 
asleep  as  not  to  allow  of  being  roused.  Between  apoplexy 
and  faintness  the  points  of  distinction  are  principally 
these.  A faint  person  is  pale  ; the  breathing  is  quiet, 
not  noisy,  as  in  apoplexy;  the  pulse  can  scarcely  be  felt 
at  the  wrist,  whereas  in  apoplexy  it  is  apt  to  be  full. 
Apoplexy  occurs  for  the  most  part  in  elderly  persons, 
and  in  men  ; faintness  in  younger  persons,  especially 
women,  and  when  in  close  places. 

Causes  of  Apoplexy. — The  occurrence  of  apoplexy  in  a 
person  generally  shows  that  there  is  something  wrong  in 
the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  head.  They  have  lost 
their  healthy  elasticity — become  too  soft  or  too  hard — and 
given  way  instead  of  expanding  when  a little  extra  pres- 
sure was  put  upon  them.  It  is  not  so  much  that  people 
have  short  necks  or  long  ones  as  that  they  have  unsound 
blood-vessels.  This  is  worth  everybody’s  knowing  ; for 
while  people  cannot  alter  the  length  of  their  necks,  they 
can — so  great  is  the  control  of  people  over  their  health — 
do  a good  deal  to  keep  their  blood-vessels  sound  or  to 
spoil  their  blood-vessels.  Let  us  give,  then,  a few  hints 
to  people  who  fear  apoplexy ; whose  father  or  mother  per- 
haps have  had  it ; or  who  have  lived  hard,  and  have  some 
warnings  of  it,  such  as  dizziness,  slight  loss  of  memory, 
slight  paralytic  attacks,  and  the  like.  Let  nobody  think 
that  there  is  any  reason  why  he  should  die  of  apoplexy 
because  his  father  did.  Doubtless  it  is  sometimes  here- 
ditary; but  a great  deal  can  be  done  to  prevent  the 
development  of  hereditary  diseases.  The  points  to  be 
aimed  at  to  prevent  apoplexy  are  a regular  life,  free  from 
all  excess  or  intemperance.  Excess  in  eating  or  drink- 
ing is  very  bad  for  persons  with  any  tendency  to  apo- 
plexy. Anything  which  loads  Lhe  blood  with  alcohol  or 
strong  animal  food  tends  to  produce  that  condition  of 
the  blood-vessels  which  leads  to  apoplexy.  So,  persons 
with  this  tendency  should  drink  very  little,  and  claret, 
or,  at  most,  very  weak  sherry  and  water  should  be  their 
stimulant ; and  teetotalism,  if  they  are  not  weak  or  very 
much  jaded,  should  be  tried.  An  occasional  dinner  of 
fish  or  fowl  will  be  beneficial.  Suppers  should  be  light. 
Sleep  should  be  regularly  taken,  and  neither  too  much 
nor  too  little.  Probably  of  the  two  extremes  the  more 
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common  now-a-days  is  too  little.  Exercise  in  the  open 
air,  and  healthy,  well-ventilated  rooms,  especially  sleep- 
ing-rooms, is  also  important.  Care  and  worry — things 
very  difficult  to  avoid  in  this  world — should  be  avoided 
as  much  as  possible.  Attention  to  these  points  will 
greatly  tend  to  preserve  the  healthy  condition  of  the 
blood-vessels  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  on  the  in- 
tegrity of  which  safety  from  apoplexy  depends.  We 
need  not  add  that  nothing  tight  about  the  neck  should 
be  worn.  If  what  we  have  said  be  true,  we  need  iiot 
say  that  much  drinking,  much  eating,  indolence,  and  in- 
activity, horror  of  the  fresh  air,  and  love  of  close,  warm 
rooms,  are  the  ways  by  which  apoplexy  is  to  be  produced. 

Treatment. — This,  of  course,  is  a matter  for  a medical 
man.  But  supposing  a person  to  be  attacked  with  apoplexy, 

, his  head  and  shoulders  should  be  raised,  his  necktie, 
and  any  other  tight  garment,  should  be  unloosed.  And 
nothing  more  should  be  done  till  a doctor  arrives. 

Prospects  of  the  Recovery  may  be  quick  from 

this  condition,  or  it  may  be  gradual,  or  death  may  result 
in  a few  minutes,  or  hours,  or  days.  Let  the  nature  of 
the  disease  be  considered,  and  all  this  variety  of  result 
will  be  understood.  The  disease  consists  in  the  breaking 
of  a blood-vessel,  and  the  escape  from  it  of  blood.  If  the 
blood  is  in  great  quantity,  and  in  the  central  parts  of  the 
' brain,  death  will  probably  result ; if  it  is  in  small  quantity, 
and  the  escape  of  more  is  prevented  by  quietness,  this 
blood  will  be  absorbed  and  consciousness  will  return, 
and  any  want  of  power  in  the  side  will  gradually  be 
supplied.  It  will  easily  be  understood  that  when  blood 
escapes  into  the  brain  it  tears  it  up.  If  there  is  much 
of  this,  even  if  the  blood  itself  be  absorbed,  some 
paralysis  is  likely  to  remain.  Of  course,  when  an  attack 
I has  once  happened  it  is  not  less  apt  to  happen  again. 
In  order  to  prevent  this,  the  same  precautions  should  be 
taken  as  we  have  described  for  preventing  a first  attack. 

ASTHMA. 

Asthma  is  a disease  in  which  bad  breathing  comes 
on  in  somewhat  severe  sudden  attacks,  characterised 
by  a loud  wheezing  noise.  It  is  a spasmodic  disease, 
that  is  to  say,  the  muscular  fibres  surrounding  the  small 
bronchial  tubes,  through  which  the  air  passes  to  the  lungs, 
contract,  and  so  diminish  the  calibre  of  the  bronchial  tubes, 
often  to  an  excessive  fineness,  which  makes  breathing  pain- 
ful,  difficult,  and  very  noisy.  These  attacks  of  spasmodic 
breathing  are  sometimes  occasioned  by  something  in  the 
air  that  irritates  the  passages.  Some  substances  in  the 
air  will  excite  a fit  of  asthma  in  some  people — such  as 
' ipecacuanha.  The  writer  knows  a patient  in  whom  the 
odour  of  a linseed  poultice  often  excites  asthma.  It  is  not 
always  the  clearest  air  that  suits  the  patient  best,  for  people 
I troubled  with  asthma  have  been  known  to  breathe  better 
] in  the  atmosphere  of  St.  Giles’s  than  at  Hampstead.  On  the 
j other  hand,  people  that  have  scarcely  been  able  to  breathe 
j in  the  more  crowded  parts  of  London  have  got  well  on 
! Hampstead  Heath.  Sometimes  asthma  is  brought  on  by 
excitement,  or  emotion  of  any  kind,  as  fear,  love,  &c. 
fi  Sometimes  it  is  brought  on  by  heavy  suppers,  by  indigestible 
f or  irritating  food.  The  writer  knows  a medical  man  who  has 
I cured  himself  of  a liability  to  asthma  in  the  night  by  either 
I not  taking  any  supper,  or  only  a very  light  one.  The  disease 
i is  more  common  in  men  than  women ; it  is  often  hereditary. 
' j Symptoms. — The  sight  of  a person  with  asthma  is  very 

I characteristic.  There  is  quite  a gasping  for  breath,  the 
r,  eyes  staring,  the  breathing  accompanied  by  a loud  or  a fine 
|.j  wheezing  noise,  and  the  patient  assuming  a peculiar  posi- 
i tion — if  standing,  probably  having  his  hands  resting  on  the 
* I back  of  a chair ; if  sitting,  leaning  slightly  forward,  with  the 

I I hands  on  the  knees,  the  mouth  open  and  greedy  of  air. 
1 1 The  lips  will  become  livid  or  blue  if  the  breathing  is  not 
I'jl  soon  relieved.  Attacks  often  come  on  in  the  night. 

j Treatment. — A medical  man  should  be  sent  for,  but 

l|  before  he  arrives  a few  things  may  be  done  calculated  to 


relieve  the  patient.  Plenty  of  air  should  be  admitted  to 
the  room.  If  indigestible  food  has  been  taken,  a stimulat- 
ing emetic  may  be  given,  as  half  an  ounce  of  mustard  in  hot 
water.  After  the  operation  of  this,  or  at  once,  if  an  emetic 
is  not  judged  necessary,  a cup  of  strong  coffee  may  be 
administered.  A strong  mustard  plaster  may  be  applied 
to  the  chest.  Various  substances,  smoked  or  inhaled,  have 
the  power  frequently  of  relieving  the  fit  of  asthma.  Among 
the  most  homely  of  these  is  the  smoke  of  burnt  nitre  paper, 
that  is  of  brown  paper  dipped  in  a strong  solution  of  salt- 
petre (nitrate  of  potash)  and  dried.  The  smoke  of  this 
burnt  paper  often  relieves  the  asthmatic  attack.  So  does 
a pipe  of  tobacco,  especially  in  those  not  accustomed  to 
take  it.  Medicated  cigars,  too,  are  prepared  for  these 
attacks,  especially  cigars  of  Stramonium  and  of  Datura 
Tatula.  These  should  only  be  taken  under  medical  advice, 
but  they  are  often  singularly  useful. 

All  these  failing,  the  asthmatic  patient  should  try  change  of 
air.  Nobody  can  tell  him  what  air  will  suit  him  best,  for  the 
disease  is  so  capricious,  that  sometimes  it  is  benefited  by 
an  air  that  one  would  expect  to  be  injurious.  But  the  effect 
of  change  of  air  is  often  magical,  and  this  remedy  often 
succeeds  when  all  others  fail.  As  a general  rule  the  patient 
in  taking  a change  of  air  should  go  to  an  atmosphere 
entirely  different  from  that  in  which  he  is  living.  Anything 
wrong  in  the  general  health  should  be  put  right.  The 
asthmatic  should  live  regularly  and  simply,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  he  should  live  in  the  atmosphere  that  suits  him 
the  best.  {See  Bronchitis.) 


HOUSEHOLD  AMUSEMENTS.— IX. 

THE  GAME  OF  WHIST  {continued from  p.  279)- 
Playing  out  of  Tiirtt. — If  the  third  player  play  before 
the  second,  the  fourth  is  entitled  also  to  play  before  his 
partner.  If  the  fourth  play  before  the  second,  the  latter 
may  be  called  on  by  his  adversaries  either  to  win  or  to  lose 
the  trick,  as  they  may  deem  advisable. 

Revokitig. — A revoke  is  committed  whenever  a player 
does  not  follow  a suit,  although  he  holds  a card  of  it  in 
his  hand.  The  penalty  for  every  revoke  is  the  loss  of 
three  tricks,  which  the  opponents  may  take  either — i,  by 
adding  three  to  their  own  score ; 2,  by  deducting  three 
from  the  score  of  the  revoking  side  ; or  3,  by  taking  three 
tricks  from  the  revoking  player  and  adding  them  to  their 
own.  In  the  latter  case,  the  penalty  may  sometimes 
amount  to  even  more  than  the  loss  of  three.  For 
instance,  if  the  revoking  party  have  made  the  odd  trick, 
their  opponents,  by  taking  three  tricks  and  adding  them  to 
their  own  six,  count  three  themselves  towards  game,  andmake 
the  others  lose  one,  thus  making  a difference  to  the  score  of 
four  in  all.  This  is  a point  on  which  misunderstanding  pre- 
vails, even  among  practised  players  ; but  the  law  is  as  we 
havehere  stated  it.  Thepenalty  forarevokeis  counted  before 
either  tricks  or  honours.  A revoke  may  be  recalled  before 
the  revoking  player  has  played  to  the  following  trick,  but 
not  after  ; and  a player  is  allowed  to  ask  his  partner  if  he 
is  sure  he  has  not  a card  of  that  suit.  The  tricks  played 
during  a hand  may  be  searched,  on  its  completion,  to 
establish  evidence  of  the  revoke  ; but  the  penalty  cannot 
be  claimed  after  the  cards  are  cut  for  the  next  deal. 

Here  we  must  end  our  abstract  of  the  laws,  which  we 
believe  will  be  found  sufficient  for  the  family  circle ; but 
persons  requiring  further  information  as  to  nice  points 
which  occasionally  arise,  and  the  code  by  which  they  are 
to  be  met,  will  find  it  in  the  authorities  before  alluded  to. 

SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE  DUMMY. 

The  game  of  “dummy  ” is  an  invention  for  the  benefit  of 
persons  who  desire  to  play  whist,  but  cannot  make  up  the 
requisite  party  of  four  persons.  Single  dummy  is  played 
by  three,  and  double  dummy  by  two.  The  cards  in  each 
case  are  dealt  out  as  in  the  regular  game,  and  the  same 
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rales  are  observed ; but  in  single  dummy  one  hand  is 
usually  exposed  upon  the  table,  the  players  cutting  to 
decide  who  shall  first  take  “ dummy”  as  his  partner  and 
play  his  cards  ; and  in  double  dummy,  each  of  the  two 
players  has  thus  to  conduct  the  game  of  a suppositious 
partner  as  well  as  his  own.  The  game  of  “ dummy,”  in 
either  case,  is  inferior  to  that  of  whist  in  its  usual  form  ; 
but  it  is  considered  useful  practice,  and  single  dummy 
especially  affords  much  interest  and  amusement. 

COMICAL  COMBINATIONS. 

This  is  a game  which  can  be  made  a source  of  con- 
siderable merriment  and  amusement  by  a party  of  young 
people  who  have  some  skill,  however  slight,  in  drawing. 
It  is  not  known  under  any  especial  name,  and  it  is  played 
in  the  following  way : — Those  engaged  in  it  sit  round  the 
table,  and  each  is  supplied  with  a piece  of  writing-paper 
folded  into  three  parts,  and  a lead  pencil.  In  the  first 
place  each  sketches  a head  and  neck — that  of  a man  or 
woman,  or  that  of  some  inferior 
animal,  taking  care  that  his  neigh- 
bour does  not  see  what  he  has 
done.  Then  each  re-folds  the  paper, 
so  as  to  hide  his  or  her  sketch  ; 
but  leaves  indications  of  where  the 
neck  is  on  the  blank  part  of  the 
paper  which  is  folded  over  it.  The 
papers  then  change  hands  all  round, 
and  each  proceeds  to  sketch  a body 
for  the  head  he  has  not  seen.  When 
this  has  been  accomplished,  the 
papers  are  again  re-folded  as  be- 
fore ; another  change  takes  place ; 
and  all  proceed  to  supply  legs  for 
the  bodies  they  have  not  seen,  just 
as  before  they  supplied  bodies  for 
the  heads  they  had  not  seen.  When 
all  this  has  been  done,  another 
change  of  papers  takes  place,  and 
then  each  writes  the  name  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  the  figure  thus 
curiously  compounded,  after  which 
the  papers  are  unfolded,  and  the 
result  is  usually  successive  bursts 
of  laughter  at  the  oddness  or  ab- 
surdity of  the  combinations.  For 
instance,  A draws  the  head  (i), 

B the  body  (2),  C the  legs 
(3)  ; the  result  of  which,  when 
unfolded,  may  be  some  such  absurdity  as  is  shown 
in  Fig.  I. 

ACTED  CHARADES. 

Acted  charades,  in  which  syllables  and  words  are  re-  , 
presented  by  short  dramatic  scenes  or  tableaux,  are  a 
modern  invention,  and  rank  among  the  most  attractive 
of  in-door  amusements.  They  require  no  great  art 
in  the  performance,  and  a little  practice  will  enable 
any  family  circle  to  get  them  up,  when  they  know  how 
to  set  about  it.  A word  is  chosen,  of  two  or  more 
syllables,  each  of  which  has  a distinct  meaning  ; these 
syllables  are  then  represented,  in  their  order,  by 
action,  either  with  or  without  dialogue,  and  afterwards 
the  entire  word  is  expressed  in  the  same  way,  the 
spectators  being  expected  to  guess  what  each  scene  has 
represented. 

The  company  should  properly  be  divided  into  two 
parties,  each  side  in  turn  performing  a charade,  or 
tasking  its  penetration  to  detect  the  word  on  which  che 
performance  of  the  other  side  was  founded.  But  if  there 
be  many  persons  present,  the  better  plan  is  to  select  a 
few  from  the  company  to  form  sides,  and  each  will  thus 
relieve  the  other  in  contributing  actively  to  the  general 


amusement.  All  persons,  old  or  young,  may  be  brought 
into  the  performance  of  particular  scenes,  if  they  are 
disposed  to  enter  into  the  pastime. 

The  first  thing  necessary  is  the  apartment  in  which  the 
charades  are  to  be  enacted.  The  ordinary  pair  of  rooms 
with  folding  doors,  or  a pair  which  may  be  separated  by 
a screen  or  curtain,  is  well  adapted  to  the  purpose.  The 
larger  should  be  devoted  to  the  general  company  or 
audience  ; the  smaller  being  the  arena  in  which  the  per* 
formances  take  place.  During  the  preparation  of  the 
charade,  and  between  its  different  scenes,  the  doors  are 
closed ; and,  in  order  to  prevent  the  spectators  feeling 
the  intervals  irksome,  it  is  well  for  some  one  to 
volunteer  a little  performance  on  the  piano,  or  for 
ordinary  conversation  to  go  on  as  if  nothing  were 
expected. 

The  performers,  retiring,  agree  among  themselves  as 
to  the  word  which  shall  be  the  subject  of  the  charade. 
As  a rule,  words  of  two  syllables  are  best ; for  these, 
requiring  three  scenes  in  all 
for  their  expression,  are  found 
quite  long  enough  both  by  the 
performers  and  by  the  spectators 
who  have  to  guess  their  meaning. 
As  we  have  intimated,  each  syllable 
of  the  word  chosen  should  be 
complete  in  itself,  and  capable 
of  complete  expression  in  the 
little  drama  or  pantomime  which 
has  to  be  represented.  Far-fetched 
puns  and  distortions  of  language 
are  generally  inadmissible,  as 
not  affording  a fair  chance  to  the 
opposite  side,  or  to  the  company 
who  comprise  the  audience,  to 
guess  the  word  which  the  scenes 
are  designed  to  convey ; but  the 
simple  doubling  of  a consonant, 
as  where  “ in  ” is  expressed  by  the 
representation  of  an  “ inn,”  or  the 
occasional  addition  of  a vowel 
which  does  not  affect  the  sound, 
as  in  “ pi(e)lots,”  is  perfectly 
allowable  ; and  this  hint  will  fur- 
nish our  readers  with  a key  to 
the  solution  of  many  charades 
which  at  first  may  appear  very 
puzzling. 

As  examples  of  words,  mostly 
of  two  syllables,  from  which  a selection  may  be  made, 
we  will  give  the  following  : — 


Almshouse 

Bridewell 

Farewell 

Muffin(n) 

Altar  (all-tar) 

Cabbage 

Fireworks 

Nosegay 

Artful 

Cand(y)date 

Footpad 

Outfit 

Backgammon  Carmine 

Gooseberry 

Pancake 

Bagpipe 

Carpet 

Gunpowder 

Patchwork 

Bandage 

Catcall 

Hamlet 

Patriot 

Bandbox 

Caterpillar 

Hammock 

Pilgrim 

Bargain 

Chairman 

Handcuff 

Pi(e)lot 

Beefeater 

Checkmate 

Flelpmate 

Postboy  ■ 

Bellman 

Childhood 

Floneymoon 

Rest-oration 

Birthday 

Cornice 

Hornpipe 

Ringlets 

Blacksmith 

Cottage 

Hostage 

Saucebox 

Blackstone 

Counterpane 

Idol 

Shamrock 

Blockhead 

Counterpart 

Jnnkeeper 

Snuffbox 

Blunderbuss 

Courtship 

Jew’s-harp 

Spinster 

Boatswain 

Coxcomb 

Jovial 

Sweetheart 

Bondage 

Crosspatch 

Keyhole 

Telltale 

Bootjack 

Cutlass 

Luggage 

Timepiece 

Bracelet 

Dewdrop 

Madcap 

Toi(y)let 

Breakfast 

Donkey 

Magpie 

Upshot 

Brickbat 

Earwig 

Messmate 

Wardrobe 

Bridecake 

Eyeglass 

Milksop 

Watchman 

Bridegroom 

Falsehood 

Mis(s)takt 

Welcome 

Fig.  I. 
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HOUSEHOLD  DECORATIVE  ART.— X. 

FEATHER  SCREENS  (continued  from  p. 

In  speaking  of  the  kinds  of  birds  best  adapted  for  being 
manufactured  into  screens,  we  can  only  give  the  general 
rule  that  all  birds  which  have  naturally  a rapid 
flight  form  good  subjects,  their  wing- feathers 
being  strong  and  stiff,  and  not  liable  to  get 
spoilt.  The  owl,  for  instance  (to  take  a case 
of  an  opposite  character),  is  not  so  well 
suited  for  a screen  as  a pigeon  or  a duck,  for, 
though  he  has  a beautiful  spread  of  wing- 
feathers,  and  with  his  large  head  and  eyes  will 
form  a noble  screen,  yet  the  softness  and 
•delicacy  of  his  feathers,  so  necessary  for  his 
silent  flight,  renders  the  screen  he  may  be 
transformed  into,  very  easily  soiled  by  dust  (at 
least  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London),  and 
spoilt  by  handling.  All  the  hawk-tribe,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  excellent  ; the  large  iDrilliant 
eye  and  short  hooked  beak  being  very  effective 
(see  Fig.  2)  ; and  their  wing-feathers,  being 
strong,  are  of  a tolerably  hard  material,  though 
not  nearly  so  hard  and  durable  as  those  of  the 
wild  duck,  widgeon,  or  any  of  the  numberless 
duck-tribe.  So  far,  indeed,  as  the  shape, 
strength,  and  colouring  of  the  is  concerned, 
the  duck-tribe  are  by  far  the  best  subjects  for 
screens  that  we  know  of  ; but  when  we  remember 
the  difficulties 
of  making 
their  long 
necks  and  not 
always  beau- 
tiful bills  as- 


sume a grace- 
ful attitude,  we 
return  at  once 
to  the  opinion 
with  which  we 
started,  that 
the  race  of 
pigeons  (so  far 
asBritishbirds 
are  concerned) 
bears  off  the 
palm  of  gene- 
ral capability. 

In  London, 
however,  it  is 
very  difficult 
to  get  pigeons 
that  are  worth 
anything ; the 
tame  pigeons 
at  the  poul- 
terers’ shops 
being  gene- 
rally (and  our 
readers  pro- 
bably know 
that  they 
should  be  al- 
ways) young 
birds  thathave 
only  their  first 
coat  on  (if  they 

have  got  all  their  feathers) ; and  even  if  an  old  bird 
should  be  found  amongst  them,  or  the  wild  pigeon 
should  be  selected,  the  chances  are  that  they  have  been 
so  mangled  in  the  killing  or  carriage  as  to  be  useless  for 
our  purpose.  Wild  ducks,  widgeon,  pintails,  teal,  and 
other  kinds  of  ducks  can,  however,  be  readily  obtained  in 


London  in  perfect  condition.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
size  of  the  bill  in  the  larger  sorts,  we  prefer  the  smaller 
for  making  screens,  and  shall  presently  give  the  result 
of  our  experience  in  dealing  with  a teal,  as  compared 
with  the  directions  previously  given  in  the  case  of  the 
pigeon. 

In  selecting  any  bird  for  making  a screen, 
whether  from  thepoulterer’s shoporfromthedove- 
cot  of  a farm-house  or  elsewhere,  the  main  points 
are,  to  see  that  plumage  is  good,  the  quill-feathers 
of  the  wing  fully  developed  and  perfect  in  their 
graduated  lengths,  and  (if  the  bird  is  dead)  that 
the  feathers  of  the  neck  have  not  been  damaged 
by  the  dislocation  that  is  usually  resorted  to. 
But  in  selecting  a tame  pigeon  there  are  other 
points  to  be  attended  to  ; this  is  caused  by  the 
variety  of  colouring,  which  (though  it  adds  to  the 
value  of  the  pigeon-race  for  making  screens)  is 
very  often  not  equally  distributed.  For  instance, 
one  wing  may  have  the  three  first  quill-feathers 
white  on  one  side,  while  on  the  other  side  four 
or  five  may  be  of  this  colour,  or,  perhaps,  a 
single  dark  one  may  form  the  first  quill-feather, 
and  then  three  white  ones.  These  irregularities 
will  much  interfere  with  the  beauty  of  your 
screen,  if  not  noticed  in  time,  and  though  they 
may  sometimes  be  counteracted  by  painting, 
this  is  not  often  successful.  Generally  speak- 
ing, a pigeon  with  quite  white  quill-feathers 

should  be  re- 
jected, as  it  is 
seldom  that 
they  are  so 
clean  as  not 
to  show  some 
traces  of  dirt 
at  the  points, 
and  the  slate, 
fawn,  or  grey 
coloured 
pigeons,  are 
generally 
much  more 
beautifully 
marked  in 
other  respects. 
From  this  it 
will  be  seen 
that  it  by  no 
means  follows 
that  the  pret- 
tiest pigeon 
that  walks 
about  (and 
picks  up  the 
peas  you  have 
enticed  him 
down  with), 
will  form  the 
hand  somest 
screen.  We 
must  here  say 
a word  or  two 
as  to  the  time 
of  year  when 
tame  pigeons 
ought  to  be  in 

full  feather,  and  we  say  ought,  because  they  often 
upset  all  one’s  calculations  by  moulting  at  irregular 
times,  the  result,  no  doubt,  of  domestication,  and  the 
numerous  families  they  rear  in  the  course  of  each  year. 
Just  before,  and  during  the  beginning  of  the  breeding 
season,  they  will  generally  be  found  to  have  no  short 
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feathers,  and  therefore  to  be  most  fit  for  the  purpose  we 
have  in  view  ; but,  of  course,  breeders  do  not  like  supply- 
ing you  at  this  season,  even  if  you  were  hard-hearted 
enough  to  kill  a pigeon  during  his  honeymoon,  or  when  he 
had  become  the  head  of  a young  family.  Many  birds, 
however,  of  two  years  old  (and  they  should  not  be  less) 
will  be  found  in  good  feather  till  August  or  September, 
when  family  considerations  will  not  interfere  with  your 
choice.  Wild  birds  are  usually  in  their  best  plumage 
late  in  the  shooting  season,  but  as  the  amateur  need  not  have 
any  voice  in  the  time  or  manner  of  their  death,  I shall  say 
nothing  further  on  this  subject. 

Of  other  British  birds  suitable  for  screens,  there  are 
probably  numbers  that  we  do  not  know,  and  many  others 
that  we  might  mention,  notably,  black  game,  woodcock, 
curlew,  gulls,  and  sea-birds  of  numerous  sorts.  Of  wild 
pigeons,  the  prettiest  screen  we  have  made  was  from  a stock 
dove  {Columba  the  metallic  colouring  on  the  feathers 

of  the  neck  being  particularly  effective,  and  the  wings  beau- 
tifully shaded.  A teal  in  perfect  plumage.  Fig.  3,  is  (as  pro- 
bably our  readers  well  know)  a most  beautiful  little  bird, 
and  in  making  a screen  of  one,  we  recommend  the  following 
variation  from  the  plan  of  operations  already  given,  when 
dealing  with  a pigeon.  In  skinning  the  neck  it  will  be 
found  impossible  to  stretch  it  sufficiently  to  let  the  head 
come  through,  and  it  must  therefore  be  slit  or  cut  through- 
out its  entire  length.  This  cut  is  most  conveniently  made 
in  the  course  of  skinning,  and  should  commence  from  the 
centre  of  the  back  and  run  up  the  back  of  the  neck  and 
head  sufficiently  far  to  let  the  head 
come  through  without  difficulty.  I 
prefer  the  back  of  the  neck  for  this 
cut,  because  the  feathers  naturally 
meet  and  form  a ridge  there,  which 
hides  the  subsequent  stitches,  but, 
of  course,  the  intended  posture  of  the 
bird  may  render  it  more  desirable  to 
make  the  cut  up  one  side  or  in  front. 
When  the  skull  has  been  prepared, 
and  the  feathers  redrawn  over  it,  the 
wire  to  support  the  neck  should  be 
sharpened,  then  wrapped  round,  to  within  about  two 
inches  of  its  point,  with  wool,  to  a size  similar  to 
the  naked  neck  of  the  bird,  and  then  be  inserted 
through  the  skull,  leaving  the  end  projecting,  as  a 
handle  to  assist  in  bringing  the  bird  to  its  proper  posture 
when  placed  on  the  board.  The  skin  of  the  neck  should 
be  veiy  slightly  anointed  with  the  arsenical  soap,  as  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  prevent  some  of  the  feathers  from 
getting  soiled  in  some  degree,  and  the  cut  must  then  be 
sewn  up.  This  requires  a good  deal  of  patience,  as  the 
feathers  are  constantly  getting  caught  by  the  thread,  and 
seem  to  be  possessed  by  a persistent  idea  that  they  are 
wanted  to  add  to  the  stuffing  in  the  neck.  The  best  stitch 
for  this  kind  of  work  is  found  to  be  that  well  known  to 
schoolboys  who  have  covered  tennis-balls,  and  which  is 
sometimes  adopted  in  lacing  up  walking-boots ; i.e.,  passing 
in  the  needle  always  from  the  under  side  of  each  edge 
alternately  of  the  parts  to  be  brought  together  ; by  this 
means  the  skin  is  not  so  likely  to  tear,  and  the  feathers 
more  easily  coaxed  into  their  proper  places  as  you 
proceed. 

So  much  for  the  head,  which  in  other  respects,  with  the 
wings,  is  treated  in  the  same  way  as  before  mentioned  in 
the  case  of  a pigeon.  But  when  the  screen  has  to  be  made 
up,  it  will  probably  be  found  that,  owing  to  the  narrow 
expanse  of  the  wings,  they  would  appear  to  be  too  small 
for  the  head,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  much  of  their  beauty 
would  be  hidden  under  the  breast-feathers  and  their  effect 
lost  Instead,  therefore,  of  gluing  them  close  up  to  the 
stick,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pigeon,  it  will  be  found  de- 
sirable to  fix  them  some  distance  apart  at  the  base,  dis- 
pensing, perhaps,  altogether  with  the  tie  A,  mentioned  in 


a former  article  (see  Fig.  4,  page  289),  and  instead  of  the 
appearance  there  presented  when  one  wing  is  affixed,  it 
will  be  as  in  Fig.  i,  page  321.  It  will  be  seen  that  to  effect 
this,  the  millboard  must  be  made  proportionately  larger, 
and  so  long  as  it  is  covered  by  the  breast-feathers,  the 
wider  it  always  is  the  better.  It  should  also  be  somewhat 
stouter  than  in  the  case  of  a bird  whose  wings  are  brought 
close  up  to  the  stick,  or  what  is  perhaps  better,  the  addi- 
tion of  a piece  of  millboard,  to  be  glued  and  tied  to  the 
inside  of  the  wings  after  they  are  fixed,  to  correspond  with 
the  piece  attached  to  the  stick.  This  arrangement  will 
leave  a larger  space  to  cover  in  the  inside  of  the  wings,  and 
for  this  purpose  both  the  tail  and  the  wing  coverts  may  be 
brought  into  use.  The  under  side  of  the  tail  of  this  bird 
especially  should  be  made  use  of,  as  it  is  very  pretty. 

Should  any  light-coloured  feathers  of  a bird  become  soiled 
with  blood,  either  from  the  effects  of  being  shot,  or  unskil- 
ful management  in  skinning,  or  be  stained  with  dirt,  they 
may  be  cleaned  in  the  following  manner : — Paint  the  parts 
affected  with  a soft  brush  and  warm  water,  till  they  are 
soaked  through,  without,  however,  ruffling  the  feathers,  and 
then  sprinkle  them  thickly  over  with  dry  whitening  (such 
as  is  used  for  cleaning  plate),  but  powdered  finely,  and  let 
it  thoroughly  dry  on,  then  brush  it  off  with  a moderately 
stiff  brush,  stroking  the  feathers  the  right  way,  and  it  will 
be  found  that  most,  if  not  all,  the  stains  will  have  disap- 
peared, having  been  soaked  up  by  the  whitening  with  the 
moisture. 

These  few  hints  upon  screens  will  be  found  useful  in  deal- 
ing with  large  birds,  such  as  swans,  herons,  and  other  birds 
too  large  for  hand  screens,  but  which  may  be  set  up  in  the 
manner  described,  without  a handle  and  affixed  to  a 
standard,  like  the  old-fashioned  banner  screen  ; but  in. 
dealing  with  such,  it  will  probably  be  advisable  to  further 
strengthen  the  wings  by  passing  a strong  wire  up  each  of 
the  pinion  joints,  tying  it  securely  to  the  elbow  joints,  and 
to  change  the  millboard  for  a stout  piece  of  wood. 

We  wish  it,  however,  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  the 
wanton  destruction  of  birds  for  this  purpose  is  strongly  to 
be  deprecated.  There  may  always  be  found  a large  sup- 
ply of  dead  birds  to  select  from,  without  having  recourse 
to  unnecessary  cruelty. 


COOKERY.— XX. 

RIVER  FISH. 

Boiling  Fish.  — The  boiling  of  fish  differs  consider- 
ably, both  in  its  object  and  the  manner  of  effecting  it, 
from  the  boiling  of  meat.  In  the  latter  it  is  often  desired 
to  get  all  we  can  out  of  it,  and  in  cases  where  that  is  not 
the  exact  intention,  still  what  is  got  out  is  not  necessarily 
lost  to  a family’s  consumption.  In  the  former  the  object 
almost  always  is  to  keep  all  the  nutriment  we  can  inside 
the  article  which  is  boiled  ; and  what  does  issue  from  it 
in  spite  of  our  precautions  is,  in  England  at  least,  wasted 
and  thrown  away. 

Theoretically,  therefore,  all  boiled  fish  ought  to  be 
plunged  into  boiling  water,  to  set  the  albumen  and  curd 
in  its  flesh,  and  to  fix  in  an  insoluble  form  the  particles 
which  would  have  been  dissolved  in  cold  or  tepid  water. 
Practically,  the  rule  must  be  observed  with  a certain 
degree  of  laxity.  If  a very  large  and  thick-set  fish,  as 
an  unusually  fine  salmon  or  cod — or  only  the  half  of  one 
— be  plunged  in  boiling  water,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
section  “ Eggs,”  the  heat  penetrates  its  substance  but 
slowly,  the  outside  and  the  thinner  portions  will  be 
overdone  while  the  inside  near  the  bone  will  be  still 
raw.  The  only  means  of  obviating  this  is  to  put  the 
fish  into  tepid  water,  and  give  it  time  to  heat  through 
gradually  before  coming  to  a boil.  When,  however, 
a large  fish  is  scored  or  “ crimped  ” (whether  alive  or 
dead)  down  to  the  bone,  as  cod  is  often  treated,  it  may 
be  set  on  the  fire  in  boiling  water,  as  the  scoring  has 
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nearly  the  same  effect  as  if  the  fish  were  boiled  in  slices 
or  moderate-sized  pieces,  which  is  often  done  now  that 
“large  joints”  are  out  of  fashion,  and  carving  at  a side 
table  is  in.  The  difficulties  of  cooking  a very  large  fish 
entire  well  {l.e.,  retaining  all  its  proper  qualities)  are  so 
great  that  a little  display  may  be  wisely  sacrificed  to 
securing  a satisfactory  amount  of  finnness  and  flavour. 
Flat  fish,  as  turbot  and  brill,  are  rarely  so  thick  that  they 
may  not  be  put  into  boiling  water  at  once.  Halibut,  if 
only  on  account  of  its  size,  is  mostly  cooked  in  slices. 
John  Dory,  which  is  not  a flat  fish,  although  it  is  flat, 
may  be  set  on  in  cold  water,  whatever  its  size,  as  it  takes 
a great  deal  of  boiling,  and  is  none  the  worse  for  being 
robbed  of  a little  of  its  strong  and  peculiar  flavour. 

All  fish,  while  boiling,  should  be  skimmed  as  carefully 
as  meat.  Take  it  out  of  the  water  when  it  is  done 
enough,  and  keep  it  hot,  if  it  has  to  wait,  by  leaving  it  on 
the  fish-bottom,  set  diagonally  across  the  fish-kettle,  so  as 
to  receive  its  steam,  and  covered  with  a napkin  dipped  in 
the  hot  boilings. 

For  boiling  carp,  pike,  tench,  and  several  other  river 
fish  (especially  those  intended  to  be  served  whole  cold), 
as  well  as  lobsters,  crayfish,  shrimps,  prawns,  and  other 
crustaceans,  French  cooks  often  used  a made-up  liquor, 
which  they  call  court-bouillon.  We  ourselves  do  not  like 
and  therefore  do  not  recommend  it.  Certainly  it  covers 
any  muddy  flavour  by  overpowering  all  natural  flavour, 
but  it  utterly  spoils  sweet  and  delicate  fish,  and,  in  our 
opinion,  is  ruin  for  lobsters  and  shrimps.  IMeverthe- 
less,  if  the  cook  is  requested  to  use  it,  she  may  thus 
make  her 

Court-bouillon. — The  quantity — which  must  be  enough 
to  cover  the  fish  well— will  consequently  depend  upon  its 
size.  Take  equal  parts  of  vinegar,  red  wine,  and  water ; 
add  cloves,  peppercorns,  bay-leaves,  thyme,  parsley, 
marjoram,  shalots,  sliced  carrots  and  onions,  and  salt. 
You  may  also  add  lemon-juice,  and  almost  any  aromatic 
that  suits  your  fancy.  Let  these  simmer  and  stew  for  an 
hour.  The  first  time  of  using  a court-bouillon  there  is  no 
need  to  take  out  the  flavouring  ingredients  ; put  the  fish 
to  them  as  they  are.  If  it  is  to  be  eaten  cold,  take  the 
kettle  off  the  fire  before  it  is  quite  done,  and  let  the  fish 
cool  in  the  court-bouillon.  When  you  take  the  fish  out 
strain  the  liquor.  It  will  serve  several  times,  only  it  must 
be  diluted  with  water  every  time  of  using,  otherwise  it 
would  become  too  strong  and  concentrated.  Oil  and 
vinegar  is  the  only  sauce  that  is  customarily  eaten  with 
fish  boiled  in  court-bouillon  and  served  cold. 

The  Salmon. — We  call  the  salmon  a river  fish  because 
it  is  in  rivers  that  it  is  most  generally  caught.  The  river 
also  is  its  place  of  birth.  But  the  sea  is  its  home  and 
its  pasture-ground,  to  which  it  must  return  to  renew 
the  strength  exhausted  in  its  fresh-water  revels,  or  die. 
In  fact,  it  inhabits  fresh  and  salt  waters  alternately. 
It  spends  its  summer  inland  and  its  winter  in  the  sea. 
Moreover,  as  the  swallow  returns  to  the  roof  or  shed  that 
gave  it  shelter,  so  does  the  salmon  to  the  gravelly  river’s 
bed  where  it  first  saw  the  light.  This  instinct  involves 
important  consequences.  If  all  the  salmon  ascending  a 
river  are  taken,  that  river  will  be  henceforth  salmonless. 
No  stranger  salmon,  cruising  along  the  coast,  will  mis- 
take that  river’s  mouth  for  its  own  river’s  mouth.  To  re- 
stock the  river  young  salmon  must  be  reared  in  it, 
thence  to  find  their  way  to  the  sea  at  the  proper  age, 
in  the  certainty  of  their  coming,  like  bad  shillings,  back 
again.  This  fact  has  already  been  taken  advantage  of 
with  promise  of  good  success.  There  were  no  salmon  in 
the  Mediterranean  ; consequently  none  could  ascend  the 
Rhone  and  other  rivers  that  run  into  it.  But  salmon 
fry,  bred  at  the  French  piscicultural  establishment  at 
Huningue  (close  to  the  Swiss  frontier,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bale)  have  been  turned  out  into  the  Rhone,  and 
there  is  reason  to  hope  that,  after  their  descent  to  the 


sea,  they  have  thriven  so  well  on  the  shoals  of  sardines 
as  to  found  a colony  of  Mediterranean  salmon.  They  may 
find,  however,  a formidable  opponent  in  the  powerful  and 
gigantic  tunny.  A still  more  difficult  task  appears  to  have 
been  accomplished,  namely,  the  naturalisation  of  this 
noble  fish  in  several  Australian  rivers.  Salmon  is 
abundant,  and,  moreover,  cheap,  in  Norway  and  some 
parts  of  North  America.  Here  the  price  is  kept  up, 
and  made  pretty  equal  all  over  the  country,  by  the 
successive  discoveries,  first  of  packing  it  in  ice,  and 
secondly  of  railways.  The  penny-a-pound  times,  and 
the  refusals  of  proud-stomached  apprentices  and  servants 
to  eat  salmon  more  than  three  times  a week,  are  gone 
for  ever. 

In  salmon  you  eat  concentrated  fish,  which,  indeed,  is 
true  of  all  fish  that  are  exclusively  piscivorous.  We  do 
not  think  the  pike  can  in  this  respect  be  for  one  moment 
compared  with  the  salmon.  But  in  all  questions  of  this 
kind  tastes  vary  so  widely  and  so  frequently,  that  it  is 
almost  dangerous  to  express  an  opinion  positively. 

Salmon  is  in  season  from  the  beginning  of  February 
to  the  end  of  August ; cheapest  in  July  and  August.  The 
fresher  from  the  sea  the  better  it  is.  A healthy  fish  has 
bright  silvery  scales,  small  head,  plenty  of  fat  at  the  belly 
part,  and  flesh  of  the  pleasing  hue  emphatically  called 
“ salmon  colour.”  On  page  324  we  give  an  engraving  of  the 
fish  in  good  condition  for  the  table.  A shotten  fish,  that 
has  remained  too  long  in  fresh  water  (sometimes  called  a 
“ black  fish,”  on  account  of  its  dull  dark  leaden  tint)  is 
lank  and  gaunt,  with  a large  lantern-jawed  head,  the  gills 
infested  with  small  white  worms,  the  flesh  flabby,  pale, 
and  unwholesome.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  fish  is  re- 
pulsive, and  anything  but  tempting  to  eat.  We  have 
never  seen  such  exposed  for  sale  (illegal)  in  England ; 
but  on  the  borders  of  salmon  rivers  they  are  largely 
poached,  and  consumed  by  the  poachers,  during  the  close 
season. 

Boiled  Salmon  is  sometimes  sent  to  table  with  the  scales 
left  on  it,  for  show,  and  to  make  the  fish,  or  the  piece 
served,  look  bigger ; but  we  do  not  recommend  the 
custom,  which,  in  our  eyes,  has  an  uncleanly  appearance. 
Moreover,  when  properly  scaled  the  skin  is  not  only  eat- 
able but  nutritious.  If  the  fish  has  roe  it  may  be  either 
served  with  it,  or — which  is  the  more  artistic  practice- 
mixed  with  lobster  or  anchovy  sauce.  If  a middle-sized 
fish,  or  good  part  of  a large  one  (seven  or  eight  pounds),  is 
to  be  served  entire,  the  precautions  above  indicated  must 
be  observed.  From  thirty  to  forty  minutes  will  not  be 
too  long  to  let  it  remain  in  the  water  after  boiling.  If 
its  appearing  on  the  table  whole  is  not  a condition  that  is 
insisted  on,  it  will  be  better  cooked  by  being  cut  across 
into  handsome  pieces  of  from  two  to  three  pounds  each, 
and  so  plunged  into  boiling  water,  and  boiled  from  twenty 
to  thirty  minutes.  They  can  then  be  served  side  by  side 
in  their  natural  order  and  position  in  the  fish.  With  a 
garnishing  of  fresh  fennel  or  parsley  they  will  make  quite 
as  presentable  a dish  as  one  large  piece,  and  will  be  much 
more  equally  and  palatably  done.  In  fact  there  is  con- 
siderable economy  in  avoiding  the  dilemma  of  either  over- 
doing the  thin  parts  or  underdoing  the  thick  in  a large 
fish  served  entire.  Cooks  are  mostly  caught  on  the  first 
horn  of  the  dilemma,  which  causes  both  waste  and  dis- 
figurement. 

Any  of  the  slices  not  used,  removed  from  table  whole, 
should  be  laid  at  once,  and  while  still  warm,  in  a dish 
with  a cover  (as  a vegetable  or  a pat^  dish),  and  covered 
with  a mixture  of  half  vinegar,  if  strong,  more  if  weak, 
and  half  the  boilings  of  the  salmon  skimmed.  Add 
a few  peppercorns,  put  on  the  lid,  let  it  stand  in  a cool 
place  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  you  have  capital  pickled 
salmon. 

Boiled  salmon  is  so  excellent,  and  its  natural  flavour 
requires  so  little  foreign  aid,  that  it  is  quite  able  to  hold  its 
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own  and  maintain  its  ground  witli  no  other  sauce  than  a 
boatful  of  good  plain  melted  butter,  the  unadorned  canvas 
on  which  cooks  embroider  such  a multitude  and  variety 
of  other  sauces.  As  melted  butter — not  butter  melted — 
is  one  of  the  keystones  of  English  cookery,  we  cannot 
give  the  formula  at  a more  appropriate  opportunity  than 
the  present. 

Melted  Butter. — Take  a lump  of  butter  the  size  of  a 
hen’s  egg,  cut  it  into  three  or  four  pieces,  and  work  them 
with  a knife  into  as  much  as  you  can  get  them  to  take 
up  of  a dessert-spoonful  of  flour.  Put  them  into  a sauce- 
pan with  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  cold  water,  keep 
stirring  in  one  direction  as  they  gradually  melt,  and  dust 
in  what  remains  of  the  flour.  When  they  are  well  mixed, 
smooth,  and  the  sauce  boils  up,  it  is  ready  for  serving. 
Or  you  may  simply  put  the  lump  of  butter  in  the  sauce- 
pan with  cold  water,  gradually  dusting  in  the  flour  as  it 
warms  and  melts.  This  rough-and-ready  way  requires 
careful  management  to  prevent  the  flour  from  gathering 
into  knots.  Good  melted  loutter,  even  if  smooth,  should  not 
be  too  thick  or  pasty.  It  will  acquire  that  condition  by 
being  kept  waiting  too  long  at  the  side  of  the  stove.  In 
that  case  you  can  easily  thin  it  by  the  addition  of  more 
butter  and  a little  warm  water.  Another  good  accom- 
paniment to  salmon  is 

Mustard  Sauce. — When  your  melted  butter  is  on  the 


it ; let  it  boil  twenty  minutes  or  half-an-hour.  Strain  off 
the  boilings  ; let  them  stand  awhile  to  settle  ; and  with  the 
liquor  poured  off  (instead  of  with  water)  make  melted 
butter,  being  liberal  with  the  butter.  When  it  boils,  put 
in  your  prepared  and  picked  lobster-flesh,  and  let  it  stand 
on  the  side  of  the  stove  to  warm  through.  If  you  have 
any  salmon  roe,  you  may  at  the  same  time  add  it  (pre- 
viously cooked  and  separated  into  grains).  Lobster 
sauce  should  be  kept  delicate  in  flavour,  not  high  and 
pungent.  The  value  of  Ude’s  advice,  “Never  neglect 
to  season  your  sauce ; without  seasoning,  the  best 
cookery  is  good  for  nothing,”  entirely  depends  on  the 
meaning  of  words.  For  “seasoning”  read  “flavour,” 
and  he  is  right ; for  “ seasoning  ” read  “ spice,”  and  he  is 
wrong. 

Any  surplus  lobster  sauce,  with  the  sauce  reduced  and 
thereby  thickened,  will  make  delicious  lobster  patties  or 
bouchees  de  homard. 

Mock  Lobster  Sauce. — Take  cold  turbot,  not  overdone. 
If  you  have  no  turbot,  boil  a thick  fleshy  sole.  While 
hot,  remove  the  meat  from  the  bones,  and  let  it  cool. 
Smear  the  cold  fish  on  both  sides  with  essence  of 
anchovies,  or  anchovy  paste,  or  essence  of  shrimps.  Cut 
it  up,  not  too  small,  into  dice  and  pieces  resembling 
those  which  serve  for  real  lobster  sauce.  Dust  with  a little 
very  finely  powdered  sugar.  Make  your  sauce  itself 
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point  of  boiling,  incorporate  with  it  a small  quantity  of 
made  mustard  (not  in  powder)  mixed  with  a dessert  or 
tablespoonful  of  vinegar.  The  strength  of  this  sauce 
must  depend  on  the  taste  of  the  guests  ; but  it  is  better  to 
underdo  than  to  overdo  the  dose.  It  is  best  kept  in  the 
state  of  a delicate  sauce-piquante,  with  just  enough 
pungency  for  the  palate  to  perceive  it,  without  being  able 
to  decide  to  what  seasoning  to  attribute  it.  Mustard 
sauce  goes  e.xceedingly  well  with  boiled  mackerel  and 
with  boiled  or  fried  fresh  herring. 

Anchovy  Sauce  is  also  orthodox  with  salmon.  In- 
corporate with  your  boiling  melted  butter  a couple  of 
teaspoonfuls  of  essence  of  anchovies  to  make  a sauce- 
boatful. You  may  make  a similar  sauce  with  essence  of 
shrimps  ; but  true  shrimp  sauce  (containing  the  meat  of 
the  shrimps)  is  not  usually  served  with  salmon.  The 
sauce  for  grand  occasions  is 

Lobster  Sauce. — Wash  the  lobster  well  before  boiling, 
so  as  to  cleanse  it  thoroughly  from  the  sand  or  mud 
which  is  apt  to  adhere  to  it,  especially  if  it  be  a hen- 
lobster  with  a nest  of  eggs  under  her  tail.  When  cold, 
pick  out  the  flesh  of  your  lobster.  If  a fine  one,  you 
will  probably  reserve  the  handsomest  pieces  for  a lobster 
salad  or  a Mayonnaise.  The  pickings  and  trimmings, 
the  interior  of  the  head  and  of  the  small  claws,  will  suffice 
for  your  sauce.  Separate  them  into  small  pieces  ; dust 
them  with  a very  little  pepper  or  cayenne  ; add  the 
juice  of  a lemon ; and  set  them  aside.  Take  the 
broken  shell  of  the  lobster ; again  see  that  it  is  free 
from  grit  ; pound  or  break  it  up  roughly  in  a mortar  ; 
set  it  on  the  fire  in  a little  more  cold  water  than  will  cover 


exactly  as  if  there  were  no  deception  in  the  matter.  It 
will  help  you  greatly,  if  you  can  add  and  mix  with  your 
ingredients  a little  lobster-roe  previously  bruised  in  a 
mortar.  This,  if  you  have  it,  can  be  spared  without  loss, 
or  even  suspicion  of  loss,  from  a lobster  salad  or  a 
Mayonnaise.  Moreover,  having  a lobster,  you  can  boil 
the  shells,  as  above  directed,  and  use  the  liquor  to  make 
your  sauce.  Finally,  throw  in  your  disguised  turbot  or 
sole  ; heat  and  serve. 

These  little  economies,  like  the  turbot  patties  just 
indicated,  cannot  be  justly  sneered  at  as  “leavings;” 
they  are  merely  the  employment  of  extra  supplies  which, 
in  any  case,  must  have  a previous  cooking. 

Salmon  Steaks  are  cut,  about  an  inch  thick,  out  of  the 
middle  or  tail-end  of  the  fish.  Dry  them  between  the 
folds  of  a napkin,  dust  with  flour,  fry  with  care  that  they 
do  not  stick  to  the  pan  ; or  broil  over  a clear  and  gentle 
fire,  wrapped  in  oiled  or  buttered  paper.  Serve  with 
mustard  sauce,  if  any ; or  with  a lemon  to  squeeze  over 
them. 

Kippered  Salmon  salted,  smoked,  and  dried,  is  cut  into 
slices,  and  little  more  than  warmed  through,  in  the  oven 
or  before  the  fire,  like  red  herring.  Use  mustard  sauce,  if 
any,  but  none  is  needed. 

The  Great  Lake  Trout  and  Salmon  Trout  are  treated 
exactly  in  the  same  way  as  salmon.  The  latter,  however, 
especially,  is  a more  delicate  and  tender-fleshed  fish,  and 
requires  less  time  (for  equal  weights)  to  cook,  than  salmon. 

River  Trout  are  still  more  delicate.  Small  ones  may 
be  fried  or  broiled.  Boil  the  finer  specimens  in  salt  and 
water,  acidulated  while  still  ccld  with  a little  vinegar. 
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thrown  in  when  it  is  on  the  point  of  boiling  ; they  are  soon 
done  (from  five  to  ten  minutes),  and  require  careful 
watching  and  tender  handling. 

Potted  Trout  {Charr)  is  often  merely  a proof  that  the 
preparer  has  learnt  the  art  of  embalming  ; and  that  the 
bodies  of  trout,  like  those  of  men,  may  be  kept  for  indefinite 
periods,  and  transported  to  unlimited  distances.  What 
they  taste  of,  besides  spice,  at  their  journey’s  end,  we 
should  be  sorely  puzzled  to  decide. 


country.  Our  taste  for  him  has  become  catching,  as  con- 
tagious as  the  scarlet  fever,  and  perhaps  equally  dangerous. 
When  our  talents  produced  him,  it  was  because  our  neces- 
sities called  aloud  for  the  propagation  of  qualities  some- 
what meet  to  be  combined  with  our  own. 

The  Racehorse,  all  over  the  world,  is  an  English  horse 
now,  for  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  best  Arabs  can  compete 
with  him  ; and  France,  Germany,  America,  and  Australia 
have  bought  and  borrowed  him  from  us. 

The  High-class  Hunter  is  bred  nowhere  but  in  this 


THE  HORSE.— II. 

ENGLISH  HORSES. 

Having  noticed,  in  our  previous  article,  those  breeds 
from  which  the  English  horse  appears  to  be  derived,  we 
come  next  to  the  consideration  of  species  into  which  the 
genus  is  divided,  and  to  show  the  great  adaptability  of 
the  English  horse  particularly,  for  the  duties  which  he 
has  to  perform.  There  are  many  kinds  of  horses  in  this 
country,  not  only  suited  to  us,  but  unsuited  to  others, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  nowhere  else  exactly  the  same  call 
for  his  services.  And  this  adaptation  of  the  animal  to 
peculiar  wants  and  neces- 
sities proves  the  capability 
of  the  horse,  his  dependence 
upon  structure  and  breeding 
for  his  powders,  and  the  care 
and  consideration  which 
have  been  given  to  the 
subject  in  England. 

The  Cart-horse. — In  the 
Introduction  we  hardly 
mentioned  the  agricultural 
horse  with  the  honour 
which  belongs  to  him,  for 
we  ought  to  have  informed 
the  reader,  when  speaking 
of  indigenous  breeds,  that 
one  of  the  earliest  known 
kinds — known  before  any 
proper  records  of  the  horse 
exist — is  our  English  cart-horse.  He  was  no  beauty  ; 
there  was  but  little  external  grace  to  recommend  him ; 
but,  like  other  ill-favoured  animals,  he  had  some  sterling 
qualities  in  his  favour.  So  we  crossed  him  with  the  Flemish, 
and  even  with  something  in  Suffolk  which  produced  what 
we  call  the  Sicffblk  Punch.  An  improved  sort  from  the 
original  arose  later,  and  we  believe  rather  repudiates  all 
connection  with  the  drooping  quarters  and  fiddle-case 
head  of  the  English  cart-horse. 

’Th.e  Tincolnshire  and  Clydesdale  are  also  two  kinds,  one 
of  which  is  known,  or  was  known,  to  us  as  the  Lo7idon 
Dray  Horse,  and  the  other  as  the  handsome,  active,  and 
powerful  cart-horse  used  in  the  lowlands  of  Scotland. 
It  does  not  clearly  appear  from  any  writer  what  are  the 
absolute  crosses  which  go  to  furnish  these  remarkably  fine 
specimens  of  the  agricultural  horse,  but  it  is  always  ad- 
mitted that  the  Norman  blood  is  the  great  ingredient 
which,  combining  with  the  Flemish  and  English,  pro- 
duced the  antitype  of  those  magnificent  horses  for  which 
Suffolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire  have  made  us  famous. 
There  is  indeed  another  class,  called  the  Cleveland,  equally 
doubtful  in  origin,  which  is  of  a lighter  kind,  resembling  a 
powerful  coach-horse.  If  this  has  been  crossed,  as  doubt- 
less it  has,  with  the  heavier  cart-horse,  the  result  would  be 
a combination  of  power  and  activity  of  considerable  value 
to  the  farmer. 

Lighter  Horses,  and  their  Adaptability  to  ourPursuits. — 
We  have  said  that  the  adaptability  of  the  English  horse  to 
our  various  uses  was  somewhat  remarkable.  Until  lately, 
the  racehorse  has  been  wanted  nowhere  else  but  in  this 


country,  save  by  accident,  because  his  qualities,  as  we 
shall  learn  by-and-by,  are  fitted  only  for  that  especial 
purpose ; while 

The  Poor  Man's  Hunter  would  be  despised  anywhere 
but  in  merry  England,  where  he  provides  health  and 
cheerful  and  innocent  amusement  for  a very  large  class 
of  people. 

These  are  mere  instances  of  that  care  and  talent  which 
produce  just  what  we  require  for  our  own  use.  The  Hack, 
the  Harness  Horse,  the  Charger,  and  the  Farmer's  Horse, 
be  they  of  what  class  they  may,  are  universal  necessities. 
Every  country  on  which  the  blessings  of  civilisation  or 
the  dangers  of  war  have  alighted  requires  such  horses  as 
these,  and  it  has  them  ; and,  as  we  advance  in  th’s 

important  subject,  we  shall 
generally  see  that  the  genius 
of  the  people  has  achieved 
a victory  over  difficulties. 

STRUCTURE  OF  THE 
HORSE. 

No  man  can  know  much 
about  the  horse,  or  how  to 
buy  him,  without  studying 
his  structure  or  external 
form,  as  distinct  from  his 
anatomy.  Our  present  ob- 
ject is  to  give  the  reader  a 
general  knowledge  of  the 
shape  of  the  horse  in  his 
best  and  most  conspicuous 
points.  In  speaking  of 
him  in  detail  we  shall  be 
able  to  state  those  which  are  the  most  essential  for  each 
particular  class,  and  which  may  be  best  dispensed  with. 
It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  them  all  perfect  in  one 
subject ; and  even  then  he  might  not  come  up  to  our 
standard,  unless  his  moral  structure,  his  courage,  docility, 
and  freedom  from  disease  coincided  with  his  physical 
excellence. 

His  Head  should  be  broad  in  the  forehead,  but  not  large 
between  the  eyes  ; the  proportion  of  one  part  to  another 
is,  however,  of  most  consequence,  and  the  expression  of 
face,  which  may  be  easily  caught  by  practice.  The  eye 
should  be  large  and  prominent,  which  is  characteristic  of 
high  breeding  and  generosity.  The  nostril  should  be 
large,  and  after  exercise  expansive,  this  is  usually  a sign 
of  fine  wind,  though  not  necessarily  so,  as  the  internal 
structure  may  be  equal  to  the  highest  exertion  without 
this  conformation.  The  muzzle  should  be  fine,  and  the 
jaws  open,  or  wide,  as  on  this  depends  the  way  in  which 
he  may  be  taught  to  carry  his  head.  We  leave  the  teeth 
for  the  present. 

The  Neck  should  be  of  moderate  length,  and  much 
longer  over  the  crest  than  below.  At  a cursory  glance, 
this  will  give  evidence  of  a well-placed  shoulder.  Horses 
with  long  thin  necks  are  not  generally  very  good-winded, 
and  frequently  require  to  be  steadied  by  a martingale, 
or  some  such  device,  of  which  we  s’nall  speak  later. 
The  mane  should  be  thin  and  fins  : curliness  and  thick- 
ness denote  want  of  breeding. 

The  Shoulders  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  judge  of 
by  sight.  High  withers — i.e.,  the  upper  point  of  the 
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shoulders  where  they  meet,  are  not  a requisite.  They 
sometimes  are  caused  by  the  falling  away  of  the  muscles 
— a common  fault  in  old  horses  : and  they  are  apt  to  be 
galled  by  the  saddle.  The  shoulders  must  be  oblique, 
running  into  the  back,  and  should  be  well  clothed  with 
muscle,  which  will  help  to  carry  the  saddle  well.  Without 
good  shoulders  no  horse  can  be  a really  good  goer,  and 
they  are  less  able  to  recover  themselves  when  they  make 
a mistake.  It  was  said  formerly  that  the  late  Lord  Ches- 
terfield was  almost  the  only  infallible  judge  of  good  shoul- 
ders without  mounting.  Look  well  to  this  point  ; it  is 
most  essential,  and  requires  great  practice.  When  the 
shoulder  is  upright  instead  of  oblique,  the  horse  may 
go  high,  but  he  is  sure  to  go  short ; and  he  usually  puts 
his  foot  down  on  his  toe  instead  of  on  his  heel. 

The  Chest  and  the  parts  behind  it  are  also  of  great 
importance,  for  they  contain  the  organs  of  respiration. 
It  should  be  round  and  of  fair  proportions  ; if  it  is  not 
so  the  horse  is  seldom  of  a very  good  constitution.  A 
very  broad  chest  is,  however,  an  obstacle  to  great  pace, 
and  not  therefore  desirable  in  horses  sought  for  very 
fast  work,  as  the  racer  or  high-class  hunter.  We  shall 
notice  the  modification  of  these  rules  elsewhere.  For 
the  general  form  of  the  horse,  the  eye  of  the  person  who 
wishes  to  judge  should  accustom  itself  to  a fair  capacity 
of  chest  as  conducive  to  health  and  endurance.  This 
should  be  looked  for  chiefly  in  depth  of  girth,  so  that 
standing  sidewise  the  legs  shall  appear  to  be  short,  and 
the  body  near  the  ground. 

The  Back  should  be  short ; that  is  to  say,  there  should 
be  room  for  a good-sized  saddle,  and  not  much  more,  from 
the  withers  to  within  a couple  of  inches  of  the  hips. 
The  rule  which  requires  shortness  above  and  length  below 
is  here  again  the  correct  one.  It  should  flow  from  behind 
the  shoulders  with  a graceful  curve  or  segment  of  a circle, 
and  whatever  length  there  may  be  along  the  back  should 
be  found  in  the  obliquity  of  the  shoulder-blade  and  the 
quarters.  The  shape  of  the  back  depends  upon  the 
muscles  with  which  it  is  clothed  ; and  later  we  shall 
endeavour  to  explain  the  difference  between  condition  and 
the  want  of  it,  in  furnishing  the  parts  of  the  horse  with 
the  roundness  the  eye  so  much  admires.  At  present  we 
only  desire  to  give  the  conformation  of  a well-shaped 
horse  for  general  purposes.  Although  we  have  given  a 
sketch  of  the  horse  having  for  its  basis  a perfect  square, 
it  will  be  well  to  remark  that  fast  horses  measure  usually 
a little  more  in  length  than  they  do  in  height,  and  that 
the  perfect  square  is  only  adapted  to  the  cob-shaped 
animal. 

The  Hind-quarters  to  look  at,  should  be  round  and 
muscular  ; but  for  work  the  roundness  may  be  less  neces- 
sary if  the  muscularity  be  well  developed.  Broad,  and 
what  are  known  as  ragged,  hips  denote  freedom  and 
strength,  especially  if  there  be  plenty  of  length  from 
them  to  the  outside  of  the  upper  thighs.  The  best  way 
to  judge  of  quarters,  if  they  look  well  generally,  is  to 
stand  behind  the  horse,  and  see  that  they  come  close 
down  together  some  distance  below  the  root  of  the  tail 
on  the  inside  of  the  upper  thighs.  To  be  slack  here,  and 
devoid  of  substance  or  muscle,  is  to  be  “ split  up  behind,” 
a common  enough  expression  in  horse-dealing,  describing 
a fault  never  to  be  overlooked.  Your  horse  should  also  look 
broad  from  this  point  of  view  on  the  outside  ; and  the 
muscles,  both  of  the  upper  and  lower  thighs,  should  stand 
out  like  the  muscles  of  a blacksmith’s  arm  when  in  motion. 
The  tail  should  be  set  on  high,  and  should  be  carried 
handsomely,  though  we  shall  show  by-and-by  that  a 
drooping  quarter  is  frequently  characteristic  of  weight- 
carrying and  jumping,  the  hocks  being  then  usually  well 
under  the  horse. 

Fore  Legs. — The  value  must  be  known  to  be  appre- 
ciated. Beginning  from  the  chest  they  should  appear  to 
be  placed  forward  enough  to  give  substantial  firmness  to 


the  body  when  mounted.  If  they  spring  from  the  back 
part  of  the  shoulder,  the  horse  is  liable  to  fall.  The  part 
of  the  leg  called  the  “ elbow  ” is  that  which  is  nearest  to 
the  girth  ; and  if  that  bone  be  turned  inwards  so  as  to 
leave  little  or  no  room  between  it  and  the  fore-ribs,  it  will 
interfere  with  the  action.  This  may  be  discovered  at  first 
sight  by  the  toes  turning  out.  The  opposite  conformation 
of  course  turns  them  in.  The  fore-arm  {i.e.,  from  the  elbow 
to  the  knee)  should  be  long  and  muscular ; the  knee  large 
and  flat,  but  not  receding — a form  which  has  received 
the  name  of  “ calf-kneed,”  from  its  similarity  to  that  of  the 
calf.  The  bone  which  descends  from  the  knee  to  the 
fetlock,  is  called  the  cannon-bone  ; it  should  be  flat,  free 
from  wounds  and  lumps,  and  the  sinews,  the  largest  of 
which  is  called  the  “ suspensory  ligament,”  must  be  clean 
and  separately  sensible  to  the  touch,  like  strong  cat-gut  or 
wire.  The  fetlock  itself  should  be  clean  and  of  moderate 
size,  and  the  pastern,  which  extend  to  the  foot,  should 
not  be  upright,  as  the  action  will  then  want  elasticity ; 
whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  should  it  be  too  slanting  or 
oblique,  there  will  be  a corresponding  liability  to  weakness. 
This  is  rarely  the  case  with  half-bred  horses. 

The  Foot  is  of  so  much  importance,  that  when  we  come 
to  speak  of  shoeing  we  shall  have  occasion  to  go  further 
into  this  than  would  be  consonant  with  our  present  cursory 
view  of  external  form.  Almost  every  writer  of  note  has 
his  views  on  the  subject ; and  the  best  authorities  are 
Mr.  Mills  and  Professor  Spooner.  No  amateur  can 
detect  disease  at  sight,  unless  the  case  be  a very  glaring 
one.  When  any  suspicion  exists,  we  recommend  pro- 
fessional assistance  for  that  member  (as  well  as  for  the 
eye) ; it  should  stand  out  from  the  pastern  straight,  and 
both  feet  should  appear  to  the  eye  equal ; in  measurement 
they  should  be  so ; it  is  said  the  foot  should  stand  at 
half  a right  angle  with  the  base,  in  this  case,  the  sole. 
The  sole  of  the  foot  should  be  slightly  concave.  The 
names  of  the  parts  most  commonly  alluded  to  are  the  toes  ; 
the  heels  ; the  quarters,  which  are  the  parts  between  the 
toe  and  the  heel ; the  bars,  which  meet  in  an  angle  on  the 
sole,  having  the  heel  for  their  base  ; and  the  frog,  a ragged 
and  elastic  substance  between  the  heels.  These  have  all 
their  uses,  which  will  be  explained  at  the  proper  place. 
At  present,  sufficient  has  been  said  for  an  unprofes- 
sional inspection ; “ N o foot,  no  horse,”  is  the  horseman’s 
proverb. 

Hind  Legs. — What  we  have  to  say  here  is  soon  said. 
We  have  already  mentioned  the  necessity  of  muscular 
power  in  the  thighs.  They  should  also  have  considerable 
length,  which  is  described  in  horse-dealer’s  language  as 
“ hocks  down  to  the  ground.”  The  hocks  themselves  are 
most  important,  as  the  propellers  of  the  body.  They 
should  be  broad  to  look  at  sidewise,  but  narrow  and  clean 
to  stand  behind,  like  a couple  of  boards.  They  are  the 
seat  of  disease  and  infirmity  which  will  be  explained  here- 
after. The  hind  cannon-bone  is  subject  to  the  same 
remarks  as  the  fore  ; and  is  more  frequently  passed  by 
with  less  examination,  because  it  is  presumed  to  be  less 
liable  to  damage.  The  belly  meets  the  stifle  at  the 
bottom  of  the  back  ribs,  which  should  be  long,  and  tolerably 
close  up  to  the  hips  and  quarters,  especially  in  horses 
required  to  carry  weight. 

Height,  Colour,  and  Age. — We  are  now  to  give  you  the 
average  height  of  the  horse,  which  we  may  put  iov general 
utility  at  fifteen  hands  two  inches,  equalling  sixty-two 
inches,  or  five  feet  two  inches.  The  ordinary  height  of 
horses  is  below  this  ; but  they  are  called  small  by  the 
dealers,  and  would  not  meet  the  demand  for  saddle,  har- 
ness, or  hunting,  so  generally.  Most  racehorses,  as  well 
as  hunters,  are  above  it  ; carriage-horses  much  in  excess 
of  it;  and  hacks  considerably  below  it.  For  comfort  in 
the  latter  capacity  commend  us  to  fourteen  hands  two 
inches;  while  for  a hunter  in  such  a county  as  Northamp- 
tonshire, where  the  fences  want  loolcinc  over,  we  prefer,  at 
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least,  an  inch  or  two  more.  But  we  like  the  height  to  be 
in  the  body  and  not  in  the  legs. 

“A  good  horse,”  says  somebody,  “can  never  be  of  bad 
colour.”  We  differ  from  this  gentleman,  whoever  he  may 
be,  and  so  does  our  groom.  Some  colours  are  proverbially 
hardy,  others  soft  ; and  unless  a white  or  light  grey  be 
very  cleanly  in  his  person  he  gives  a great  deal  of  trouble 
in  the  stable. 

Bay  horses  with  black  legs  or  points — as  they  are 
sometimes  called — are  generally  good,  and  when  bright, 
very  handsome. 

A good  brown  with  a tan  muzzle  is  regarded  as  cha- 
racteristic of  constitution  ; and  a dark  rich  chestnut  is  the 
handsomest  of  all.  A golden  chestnut  is  a good  colour, 
indicative,  some  say,  of  pace  ; but  they  are  frequently  hot 
and  skittish  ; and  a pale,  washy  chestnut  is  said  to  show 
want  of  stamina.  Of  greys,  Xho.  flea-bitten  and  the  mottled 
are  the  handsomest,  and  usually  considered  the  best ; as 
they  approach  white  they  are  apt  to  stain  in  the  dirt  of 
the  stable,  and  require  much  soft  soap  and  water  and 
what  is  commonly  known  as  “elbow  grease”  to  keep  them, 
clean.  Iron-grey  is  less  common,  and  we  have  known  one 
or  two  hardy  horses  of  that  colour ; and  blacks,  excepting 
as  chargers,  cavalry  horses,  or  in  mourning  coaches,  are 
not  popular. 

Roans  are  considered  to  be  as  a rule  very  hardy;  we 
have  seldom  seen  a bad  one,  but  they  are  not  usually 
remarkable  for  breeding  or  quality.  The  texture  of  the 
skin  is  a more  valuable  test  than  colour ; it  should  be 
soft,  smooth,  silky,  and  is  indicative  of  health  and  condi- 
tion. The  swelling  of  the  veins  in  exercise  is  another 
sign  of  the  same  thing,  and,  moreover,  furnishes  some 
proof  of  a ready  circulation. 

Having  given  these  instructions  for  an  investigation  of  the 
general  appearance  of  the  horse,  we  add  a sketch  on  the 
basis  of  the  square  as  we  proposed  doing.  (See  page  325.) 


THE  SOURCES  OF  OUR  FOOD  SUPPLY.— IX. 

LIQUID  FOODS. 

We  have  now  to  consider  a different  class  of  food, 
which  includes  water,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  beer,  wines, 
and  spirits.  These  are  termed  by  some  “food  ad- 
iuncts;”  but  as  water  is  absolutely  necessary  to  life, 
and  must  therefore  be  taken  by  itself,  or  holding  in 
solution  the  active  principles  of  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa,  or 
mixed  with  alcohol  and  other  matters  in  the  form  of  beer, 
wines,  and  spirits,  we  prefer  the  term  “liquid  foods.” 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been,  in  one  respect,  more  appro- 
priate to  have  included  milk  under  this  heading  ; but  as 
milk  is  essentially  an  animal  food,  we  have  preferred 
grouping  it  with  the  animals  from  which  it  is  procured. 

Water  differs  in  its  composition  according  to  the  sources 
from  which  it  is  obtained.  Thus,  the  water  <»f  deep 
springs  usually  contains  very  little  organic  matter,  whilst 
that  from  many  rivers  and  shallow  wells  is  often  so 
charged  with  it  as  to  be  unfit  for  drinking.  Pure  water  is 
not  to  be  procured  from  any  spring,  however  deep,  so 
that  the  term  “ pure  ” is  merely  relative.  Lake  water  is 
generally  the  purest,  whilst  pump  water  in  or  near  large 
towns  is  usually  very  impure.  Water  obtained  from  the 
chalk  strata  is  generally  very  “ hard  ’’—that  is  to  say, 
contains  large  quantities  of  lime  ; whilst  rain-water  is 
■“  soft,”  as  it  is  free  from  lime.  As,  however,  the  salts  in 
rather  hard  water  render  it  more  palatable,  and  as  the 
body,  and  especially  the  bones,  contain  the  salts  found  in 
bard  water,  its  use  is  unobjectionable,  unless  the  lime  and 
magnesia  are  largely  in  excess.  Moderately  soft  water  is 
the  best  for  making  tea  and  coffee,  as  hard  water  will  not 
extract  so  much  of  the  active  principles.  Some  lake- 
water  contains  as  little  as  lbs.  of  salts  in  100,000  lbs.  of 
water  ; whilst  in  that  from  a deep  London  well  as  much 


as  eighty- four  in  100,000  parts  were  found ; and  from 
the  Thames,  at  its  source,  about  twenty-eight  parts. 
River  and  shallow  well  water  very  frequently  contains 
sewage,  which  would  prove  injurious  to  health  if  it  were 
drunk  before  the  oxygen  of  the  air  had  converted  it  into 
innocuous  compounds. 

Tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa  contain  an  active  principle — a 
nitrogenous  alkaloid — which  is  called  theine  when  obtained 
from  tea,  caffein  from  coffee,  and  theobromine  from  cocoa. 
It  is  probable  that  the  universality  of  their  use  depends 
on  the  peculiar  effect  of  this  alkaloid  on  the  nervous 
system.  All  three  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  heat — i.e., 
roasted — before  they  are  used,  but  they  differ  materially 
in  their  effects  on  the  system.  Tea  acts  as  a powerful 
excitant  of  respiratory  action,  causing  wakefulness  and  a 
moist  state  of  the  skin  ; whilst  coffee  is  more  stimulating, 
and  diminishes  the  secretion  of  the  skin,  and  is,  therefore, 
more  suitable  for  the  weak  and  at  the  morning  meal. 
Tea  should  not  be  taken  before  a meal,  but  after  it. 
Cocoa  differs  from  both  in  containing  a considerable 
quantity  of  fat,  so  that  many  persons  cannot  take  it  until 
the  fat  has  been  removed.  It  is  also  less  exciting  to  the 
nervous  system,  and  is  very  suitable  for  breakfast. 

There  are  three  varieties  of  the  Tea-plant  {Thea  sinensis) 
— viz.,  Tkea  viridis,  T.  bohea,  and  T.  striata,  the  so-called 
T.  Assamensis  not  being  a separate  variety.  The  plant 
is  a kind  of  camellia,  and  is  generally  kept  down  by 
pruning,  so  as  to  be  made  bushy  and  admit  of  its  leaves 
being  readily  plucked.  The  Thea  bohea  is  the  smaller  of 
the  two,  and  produces  the  inferior  green  and  black  teas  ; 
whilst  the  T.  viridis,  a larger-growing  shrub,  is  that  from 
which  the  finer  teas  are  made.  The  shrub  does  not 
afford  leaves  for  plucking  until  it  is  three  years  old,  and 
usually  ceases  to  produce  them  in  paying  quantities  after 
it  is  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  old.  The  finest  and  most 
delicate  teas  are  the  produce  of  the  young  leaves,  as  they 
contain  a larger  proportion  of  soluble  matter.  Black  tea 
is  prepared  by  leaving  the  leaves  unroasted  for  some 
hours,  so  as  to  set  up  fermentative  action  ; they  are  then 
roasted  for  a few  minutes,  rolled,  and  allowed  to  remain 
in  a soft,  moist  state  for  a few  hours  ; and,  lastly,  dried 
over  charcoal  fires.  Green  teas  are  lightly  roasted  soon 
after  they  are  plucked,  then  rolled,  and  quickly  dried  off. 
About  three  pounds  of  leaf  give  one  pound  of  tea.  The 
middling  qualities  of  tea  are  occasionally  mixed  with 
scented  leaves,  such  as  those  of  the  Olea  fragrans.  The 
China  green  teas  are  divided  into  Gunpowder,  Young 
Hyson,  Hyson,  and  Twankay.  There  are  also  green  teas 
from  Java  and  Japan.  The  black  are  called,  according 
to  the  size  and  quality  of  the  leaves,  Moning,  Kaisou, 
Congou,  Souchong,  Oolong,  Orange  Pekoe,  Caper,  Foo 
Choo,  and  Canton — the  latter  being  of  inferior  quality. 

Until  a comparatively  recent  period  our  tea  was  im- 
ported solely  from  China,  but  of  late  years  very  con- 
siderable quantities  have  been  brought  from  Assam, 
Cachar,  Darjeeling,  and  other  parts  of  India,  as  well  as 
from  Japan.  In  i86i  the  imports  from  India  were  only 
about  1,500,000  lbs.,  in  1869  they  were  10,450,000  lbs., 
and  in  1875  as  much  as  25,589,765  lbs.  This  great  in- 
crease has  been  chiefly  caused  by  the  demand  for  mixing 
with  China  tea,  as  Indian  is  of  greater  strength,  flavour, 
and  pungency.  Indeed,  Assam  tea  is  too  strong  and 
pungent  for  drinking  unmixed,  as  it  acts  too  powerfully 
on  the  nervous  system.  The  importation  of  tea  has 
enormously  increased  of  late  years,  as  the  quantity  re- 
tained for  home  consumption  in  1861  was  only  77,927,750 
lbs.,  against  123,401,889  lbs.  in  1871,  and  145,327,432  lbs. 
in  1875.  The  value  of  the  tea  imported  in  1875  was 
^13,766,961  ; but  as  ;^2,555,5o6  worth  was  exported,  the 
value  of  the  tea  retained  for  use  in  this  country  in  1875 
was  ;6i  1,21 1,455.  Ill  1876  the  total  value  imported  was 
nearly  ^1,000,000  less  than  in  1875.  The  large  outlay  in 
this  article  of  import  shows  that  the  use  of  warm  drinks, 
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and  especially  of  tea,  has  become  an  absolute  necessary 
of  life. 

Coffee  is  not  used  to  anything  like  so  great  an  e.xtent  as 
tea;  for  in  i86i  the  total  weight  imported  was  745,826 
cwts.,  and  in  1875  LS89,732  cwts.,  and  of  these  about 
1,207,400  cwts.  were  exported,  so  that  only  about  382,333 
cwts.  were  retained  in  this  country.  The  value  of  the 
coffee  imported  in  1875  was  ;{^7,5 13,053,  and  of  that  ex- 
ported ;^5,69o,i'i7,  so  that  the  value  of  that  retained 
was  only  .^1,822,936.  We  have  mentioned  the  weights 
and  value  of  the  imports  and  exports,  as  otherwise 
those  of  our  readers  who  see  the  annual  returns 
might  have  considered  the  figures  erroneous.  Nearly 
one-half  of  the  quantity  came  from  Ceylon,  the  re- 
mainder having  been  sent  from  Jamaica,  British  India, 
Brazil,  Java,  Central  America,  Hayti,  and  other  places. 

The  berries  are  the  fruit  of  a 
small  shrub,  which  is  a native  of 
Abyssinia,  and  was  introduced  into 
Arabia  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
subsequently  into  this  country  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth. 

Unlike  tea,  it  is  imported  raw,  and 
has  to  be  roasted  before  it  is  used. 

During  this  operation  the  moisture 
and  other  constituents  are  driven 
off,  and  an  essential  oil  produced, 
which  affords  the  aroma.  Coffee 
contains  a large  quantity  (about 
twelve  per  cent.)  of  a fixed  (fatty) 
oil,  on  which  its  property  of  float- 
ing for  some  time  in  water  depends, 
and  by  which  it  can  readily  be  de- 
tected from  chicory.  When  sold 
ready  ground  it  is  very  frequently 
mixed  with  chicory,  which  is  much 
inferior  to  it  as  a nervine  stimulant. 

Chicory  is  the  roasted  and  ground 
root  of  the  Cichorium  intyhcs,  and 
contains  an  aromatic  oil,  starch, 
sugar,  and  a small  quantity  of  nitro- 
genous matter.  It  is  never  used 
by  itself,  but  to  give  fulness  and 
colour  to  coffee.  The  value  of  the 
chicory  imported  in  1876  was 
^668,046. 

Cocoa  and  Chocolate  are  obtained 
from  several  plants.  The  Mexican 
cocoa  is  the  seed  of  the  Theobroma 
cacao,  a native  of  Mexico  and  the 
West  Indies.  The  Brazilian  cocoa, 
or  Guarana,  is  procured  from  the 
seeds  of  the  Paullmia  sorbilis,  and  another  kind  of  cocoa 
from  the  earth-nut  {Arachis  hypogceci).  The  beans  are 
contained  in  a fruit  like  a water-melon  or  thick  cucumber, 
and  after  being  removed  from  the  pulp  are  dried  in  the 
sun.  That  grown  in  Trinidad  forms  the  bulk  imported 
into  England. 

The  beans  are  prepared  for  chocolate  by  being  crushed 
in  mills,  and  mixed  with  sugar  and  a little  vanilla ; but 
when  sold  as  cocoa  they  are  only  roughly  broken  or  shred. 
They  contain  a very  large  quantity  of  fat  (about  thirty-five 
per  cent.),  so  that  cocoa  is  generally  prepared  by  being 
mixed  with  sugar  and  starch.  If  the  drink  be  made  from 
the  nibs,  it  must  be  boiled  for  several  hours,  and  should 
generally  be  skimmed  ; but  a most  useful  form  is  that  of 
the  “ essence,”  which  consists  of  the  ground  bean  from 
which  the  fat  has  been  removed.  The  volatile  oil  is  pro- 
duced by  the  roasting  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  coffee. 
The  value  of  the  cocoa  imported  in  1875  was  ^429,912, 
and  of  that  exported  ;^24o,846,  so  that  the  value  of  that 
retained  was  only  £ 1 89,066.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
as  it  is  far  more  suitable  for  breakfast  than  either  tea  or 


coffee,  provided  some  of  its  fat  be  removed  before  it  is 
drunk. 

FERMENTED  DRINKS. 

Although  the  ingredient  in  fermented  drinks  for  which 
they  are  chiefly  consumed — viz.,  alcohol — does  not  exist 
ready  formed  in  any  article  of  food,  yet  we  could  scarcely 
conclude  our  series  of  papers  without  a reference  to  beer,, 
wines,  and  spirits. 

The  effects  on  the  body  of  these  food  adjuncts  have  not 
been  carefully  studied  until  of  late  years,  when  it  has 
been  shown  by  experiment  and  observation  that  they  are 
sedatives  rather  than  stimulants,  several  acting  almost 
from  the  first  as  sedatives  or  depressing  agents,  and  others 
acting  in  this  way  after  the  primary  stimulating  effects 
have  gone  off.  They  are  of  considerable  value  in  depressed 
conditions  of  the  system,  when  a person  is  suffering  from 
overwork  or  disease,  but,  except  in 
small  quantities,  are  injurious,  es- 
pecially when  taken  at  short  periods 
instead  of  with  a meal,  or  after  the 
fatigues  of  the  day  are  over. 

The  experiments  performed  ora 
himself  and  a friend  by  the  late  Dr. 
Edward  Smith  show  that  the  most 
depressing  of  these  are  spirits,  with 
the  exception  of  rum,  which  pro- 
duces increased  action  of  the  heart 
and  of  the  breathing  functions, 
whilst  gin  is  very  depressing  after 
its  first  transient  action  on  the  heart 
has  passed  by.  Wines  are  more 
stimulating  than  spirits,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ethers  which  are 
formed  in  the  course  of  time  by 
the  action  of  the  natural  acids  iia 
the  wine  on  its  spirit.  Beer,  when 
taken  in  moderate  quantity,  is,  to  a 
certain  extent,  a food,  as  it  contains 
nearly  five  per  cent,  of  a kind  of 
gummy  matter  called  dextrin,  and 
a small  amount  (about  half  per 
cent.)  of  sugar  and  albuminoid 
matter.  The  injurious  effects  of 
spirits  depend  partly  on  a kind  of 
alcohol  known  as  “fusel  oil,”  which 
distils  over  with  the  alcohol,  more 
especially  towards  the  latter  stages 
of  distillation.  If  kept  for  some 
time  this  so-called  oil  becomes 
converted  into  ethers,  and  ceases 
to  be  specifically  injurious,  and  it 
then  gives  the  peculiar  flavour  to 
spirit  such  as  that  possessed  by  whisky. 

Beer  is  made  by  steeping  and  boiling  malted  grain  in 
water,  with  or  without  the  intermixture  of  sugar,  and 
by  the  addition  of  hops  to  the  wort.  Malt  is  usually 
obtained  from  barley  or  rye  by  steeping  it  first  in  water 
for  about  forty-eight  hours,  and  then  moving  it  to  what  is 
called  “the  couch,”  where  it  is  kept  for  twenty  hours.  It 
is  then  taken  to  the  “ floors,”  where  it  remains  from  ten 
to  fourteen  days,  according  to  the  rate  at  which  sprouting 
goes  on,  and  is  then  finally  removed  to  the  drying  kiln  in 
order  to  stop  any  further  growtji.  The  object  of  this 
process  is  to  convert  part  of  the  Starch  of  the  grain  into  a 
kind  of  grape-sugar  and  dextrin,  sometimes  called  dex- 
trin-maltose, by  means  of  a nitrogenous  substance  derived 
from  the  gluten  of  the  grain,  which  is  known  as  diastase. 
This  diastase  exists  in  malt  to  a greater  extent  than  is 
necessary  to  change  the  starch  into  a sugar,  so  that  raw 
grain  is  added  to  it  abroad.  The  temperature  at  which  the 
malt  is  dried  depends  on  the  kind  of  beer  to  be  brewed, 
being  at  about  100°  F.  for  pale  ale,  about  120°  F.  for  amber 
ale,  and  about  160°  F.  for  porter  or  stout.  The  first  step  in 
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the  production  of  beer  consists  in  crushing  the  malt  and 
steeping  it  in  water,  either  by  itself  or  mixed  with  sugar, 
so  as  to  form  the  “ wort.”  When  a large  proportion  of 
the  starch  has  been  converted  into  sugar  the  wort  is 
boiled.  If  the  process  of  fermentation,  to  be  presently 
mentioned,  be  slowly  conducted,  and  sufficient  raw  grain 
have  been  added  to  the  wort,  the  whole  of  the  gluten 
is  converted  into  diastase,  and  the  beer  will  keep  better, 
and  not  develop  the  aldehyd — a kind  of  alcohol — upon 
which  much  of  the  intoxicating  effects  of  English  beer  is 
supposed  to  depend.  The  wort,  after  having  been  boiled 
with  hops,  partly  to  give  it  a flavour  and  partly  to  pre- 
cipitate the  unchanged  gluten,  is  run  off  into  shallow 
vessels  and  rapidly  cooled  down  to  about  60°  F.,  and  then 
transferred  to  the  fermenting  vat ; yeast  is  added,  and  it 
is  slowly  fermented  for  six  or  eight  days,  the  fermentation 
being  stopped  before  all  the  fermentable  matters  are 
converted  into  alcohol.  Beer  usually  contains  from  three  to 
ten  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  so  that  in  a pint  of  stout  or  strong  ale 
there  would  be  nearly  as  much  alcohol  as  in  an  equal 
quantity  of  ordinary  claret,  or  more  than  one-third  of  a 
pint  of  port  or  sherry,  so  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  a pint  of  stout  or  strong  ale  should  make  a person 
unaccustomed  to  its  use  feel  more  or  less  intoxicated. 

Wine  is  the  fermented  juice  of  any  fruit,  but  the  name 
is  chiefly  applied  to  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape,  so 
that  those  of  the  apple  and  pear  are  called  cider  and  perry 
instead  of  apple  or  pear  wine.  During  fermentation  the 
grape-sugar  in  the  juice  is  converted  into  alcohol,  and,  by 
keeping,  the  tartar  (acid  tartrate  of  potash)  and  tannin  are 
deposited,  and  ethers  formed,  on  which  the  bouquet  (odour) 
of  the  wine  depends.  The  wines  of  different  countries  vary 
in  their  strength,  quality,  flavour,  and  price,  but  almost 
every  one  of  the  wine-producing  countries  makes  one  or 
more  first-class  wines.  The  first  place  must  be  assigned 
to  France,  and  especially  to  the  produce  of  the  Bordeaux, 
Burgundy,  and  Champagne  districts.  The  finest  Bordeaux 
wines  are  the  Chateaux  Lafite,  Haut  Brion,  Margaux,  and 
Latour,  but  they  are  very  high-priced,  and  can  compara- 
tively rarely  be  obtained  in  an  ordinary  way;  but  St.Julien, 
St.  Estephe,  Margaux,  and  Catenae  are  very  good.  The 
best  Bordeaux  white  wines  are  those  from  the  Chateaux 
Yquem,  Latour  Blanche,  and  Haut  Sauterne,  all  of  which 
are  sweetish  and  obtained  from  over-ripe  grapes.  Ordinary 
Sauterne  and  Barsac  are  the  produce  of  mixed  grapes, 
and  are  comparatively  cheap.  The  best  red  Burgundy 
wines  are  Romance,  Clos  de  Vougeot,  and  Chambertin; 
and  the  best  white  wines  are  those  of  Montrachet,  and 
Mersault.  Volnay,  Corton,  Beaune  and  Chablis  are  lower- 
priced  but  good  wines.  Champagne  is  a well-known 
sparkling  wine,  which  is  extensively  imitated,  so  that 
unless  a good  brand  be  purchased,  the  sparkling  wines  of 
St.Peray,  Vouvray,and  even  of  Saumur  are  to  be  preferred. 
The  quantity  of  wine  produced  in  France  in  1873  was 
returned  as  786,088,916  gallons,  and  the  value  at  nearly 
^60,000,000,  but  of  this  only  ^3,135,034  worth  was  im- 
ported into  this  country;  and  in  1876  it  was  less — viz., 
;^2,SI7,978. 

The  best  wines  of  Germany  are  very  high-priced,  and 
are  rarely  mixed  with  spirit,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  “ fortified.” 
The  best  vintages  of  Johannisberg,  Steinberger,  Riides- 
heimer,  Rauenthalerberg,  and  some  others,  like  those  of 
the  best  French  wines,  are  rarely  to  be  bought  except  at 
very  high  prices,  as  the  first  named  has  been  sold  in  the 
cellars  at  15s.  per  bottle,  and  even  more.  Fine  Geisen- 
heimer  and  Hockheimer  are  also  dear ; but  ordinary 
Hockheimer,  Ingelheimer,  Bodenheimer,  and  others 
are  to  be  obtained  at  low  rates.  All  these  are  white 
wines — indeed,  Germany  produces  only  one  good  red 
wine,  viz.,  Assmannshauser.  The  wines  of  the  Moselle 
are  not  so  strong  as  those  just  mentioned,  whilst  some 
from  Bavaria,  Deidesheimer,  Forster,  Leisten,  and  Stein 
wine,  are  stronger  than  Moselle,  and  dear  if  good.  The 


sparkling  German  wines  are  now  largely  imported  into  this 
country.  Austria  sends  only  a little  here,  but  the  wines  of 
Hungary,  although  scarcely  known  a few  years  ago,  are 
now  somewhat  extensively  imported.  The  best  of  these 
is  the  highly  esteemed  Imperial  Tokay  and  Sweet  Ruster, 
which  is  much  like  the  inferior  kinds  of  Tokay.  Olden- 
burger  is  not  so  strong,  but  is  a pleasant  wine.  Bakator 
and  Somlauer  are  stronger,  while  Carlowitz  is  a good- 
bodied red  wine. 

Italy  sends  us  but  few  wines — the  chief  being  Capri,  a 
light  pleasant  wine  ; Lachryma  Christi,  of  which  there 
are  red  and  white ; and  Marsala,  which  is  chiefly  drunk  in 
the  place  of  sherry. 

Greece  supplies  us  with  several  kinds  of  very  good 
wines,  especially  white  St.  Elie,  which  has,  when  old,  an 
aromatic  and  yet  fresh  taste,  and  is  peculiarly  suited  for 
dinner.  Red  Hymettus,  which  is  much  like  Burgundy ; 
Patras,  which  somewhat  resembles  Port ; Bacchus  wine,, 
and  red  Santorin,  are  all  fine  wines. 

Port,  as  usually  prepared  for  the  English  market,  is. 
highly  fortified  with  common  spirit,  and  requires  to  be 
kept  for  many  years;  but  the  wine,  as  drunk  in  Portugal, 
is  comparatively  light  and  fresh-flavoured.  The  best 
comes  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Douro.  There  is  also  a 
white  port  from  the  Carcavellos  district,  which  is  of  a 
topaz  colour  with  a rich  muscat  flavour. 

Spain  sends  us  large  supplies  of  numerous  wines  grouped 
together  under  the  name  of  sherry,  which  differ  very  con- 
siderably in  colour,  flavour,  and  potency.  Amontillado, 
a rather  light  dry  wine  ; Vino  de  Pasto,  which,  wheni 
good,  is  a light,  dry,  and  fine-flavoured  wine;  Montilla, 
which  is  dark,  and  fuller,  with  a nutty  flavour ; Oloroso,, 
a fragrant  and  highly-flavoured  wine,  with  Amorosa  andi 
Solera  are  amongst  the  best. 

Madeira  was  largely  drunk  in  this  country  at  one  time. 
It  is  very  full-flavoured,  nutty,  and  strong  ; but  when 
young  is  too  sweet  for  ordinary  drinking.  The  vines 
were  destroyed  by  disease  in  1852,  and  were  not  replanted 
until  about  1859;  so  that,  unless  a new  wine  be  bought, 
a rather  high  price  must  be  paid  for  fine  wine.  The 
quantity  produced  in  1876  was  10,000  pipes. 

Australia  has  sent  us  some  fine  wines  grown  from  the 
best  kinds  of  French  and  German  vines,  so  that,  when 
good,  they  possess  very  much  of  the  qualities  of  Her- 
mitage, Chambertin,  Burgundy,  or  of  some  of  the  Rhine 
wines. 

British  wines  contain  the  acids  of  the  fruit  such  as  malic, 
tartaric,  and  others,  which  are  deposited  after  fermenta- 
tion, as  is  the  case  with  the  grape  wines,  so  that  sugar  has 
to  be  added,  and  the  wines  consequently  disagree  with 
many  persons. 

SEASONABLE  FOOD. 

JULY. 

Meat. — Beef,  veal,  mutton,  grass-lamb,  house-lamb, 
pork,  venison. 

Poultry,  Game,  &^c. — Fowls,  chickens,  pullets,  ducks, 
green  geese,  turkey  poults,  pigeons,  wood-pigeons,  rabbits, 
leverets,  plovers,  wheatears. 

Fisk. — Eels,  dace,  dory,  conger  eels,  cod,  carp,  brill, 
barbel,  crabs,  crayfish,  flounders,  herrings,  haddock, 
mackerel,  ling,  lobsters,  trout,  mullet,  plaice,  pike,  soles, 
salmon,  skate,  tench,  perch,  dabs,  prawns,  whiting. 

Vegetables. — Kidney,  Windsor,  and  scarlet  beans,  aspa- 
ragus, artichoke,  celery,  endive,  carrots,  chervil,  lettuces, 
mushrooms,  potatoes,  peas,  salsify,  spinach,  sorrel,  rad- 
ishes, small  salad,  turnips. 

Friiits. — Apples,  pears,  oranges,  pine-apples,  cherries, 
currants,  damsons,  melons,  gooseberries,  strawberries, 
raspberries,  plums,  peaches,  nectarines. 
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GARDENING. 


GARDENING.— XV. 

THE  CULTURE  OF  VEGETABLES  {continued  from  p.  288). 

The  Broad  Bean. — The  use  of  this  much-esteemed 
vegetable  is  well  known  to  every  one  who  has  a spot  of 
ground  for  a garden,  and  particularly  so  to  cottagers  and 
farmers  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  who  consider  a good 
dish  of  beans  and  bacon  a very  substantial  meal  at  harvest 
time.  The  seeds  are  the  only  part  used,  and  very  delicious 
they  are  when  gathered  young  and  from  good  sorts.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  the  bean,  but  the  principal  now 
planted  in  British  gardens  are  the  early  Mazagan,  one  of 
the  hardiest  and  best-flavoured  of  any  of  the  early  kind  ; 
Beck’s  new  dwarf  green  gem,  early  longpod,  early  hangdown 
longpod,  early  green  longpod,  Marshall’s  prolific,  broad 
Spanish,  and  broad  Windsor.  This  latter  variety  is  greatly 
esteemed  at  table,  and,  as  such, 
no  one  should  fail  to  put  in  a row 
or  two  of  seed.  The  time  of  sow- 
ing or  planting  will  very  much 
depend  upon  the  time  at  which 
the  produce  is  required  ; for  in- 
stance, the  earliest  crop,  whether 
early  Mazagan  or  anything  else, 
should  be  planted  from  the  be- 
ginning of  October  to  the  end  of 
December,  provided  the  weather  continues  open  and  mild, 
on  a warm  border  with  a southern  exposure.  These  plant 
in  rows,  from  two  to  two  and  a half  feet  asunder,  making 
each  drill  two  inches  deep,  and  placing  the  seed  not  nearer 
than  three  inches  to  each  other  in  the  rows.  It  is  a very 
good  plan  to  sow  a single  drill  very  thickly  under  a south 
wall,  in  order  that  it  may  be  protected  during  the  winter 
months,  and  when  spring  arrives  plant  them  out  in  rows. 
The  most  successful  method  is  to  sow  them  in  a bed  of 
light  earth,  under  a garden  frame  laid  sloping  a little  to  the 
sun.  Plant  the  beans  all  over  the  bed,  an  inch  apart  in 
every  direction,  and  cover  them  about  two  inches  deep 
with  light  earth  ; and  when  the  plants  are  well  up,  and 
frost  shows  signs  of  approaching,  cover  the  frame  down 
with  the  lights,  giving  plenty  of  fresh  air  whenever  the 
weather  will  permit  with  safety.  Transplant  them  in 
February  or  March,  provided  the  weather  proves  fine  and 
mild  ; but  not  otherwise,  as  you  had  far  better  defer  the 
work  than  run  the  risk  of  losing  them.  In  taking  up  the 
beans,  ease  the  earth  about  the  roots,  and  take  them  up 
with  as  much  soil  as  will  adhere  to  the  roots,  taking  off ' 
the  old  beans  at  the  bottom,  and  also  the  end  of  the  1 
tap  root.  By  this  previous 
protection,  the  crop  will  be 
accelerated  about  a week  or 
ten  days.  Although  the 
greatest  care  may  have  been 
taken  in  the  protection,  the 
crop  will  sometimes  be  de- 
stroyed by  very  severe  frosts.  This  being  the  case, 
we  recommend  our  readers  to  guard  against  such  a 
calamity  by  sowing  them  thickly  in  a moderate  hot-bed 
in  January  or  February,  or  in  pots,  and  placing  them  in  a 
cucumber-frame,  and  afterwards  hardening  them  off  until 
they  are  fit  to  transplant  in  the  open  ground.  For  full 
and  general  crops,  begin  to  sow  about  the  latter  end  of 
January,  provided  the  weather  is  open  and  mild,  such 
vari  .‘ties  as  the  longpod  and  broad  Spanish,  in  some  warm 
quarter  of  the  garden,  where  the  soil  is  light  and  mellow, 
and  the  exposure  open,  and  continue  planting  the  various 
sorts  until  May  or  even  June.  The  space  of  time  between 
sowings  for  succcssional  crops  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered ; that  is  to  say,  sow  the  following  or  successive 
crop  as  soon  as  the  preceding  one  makes  its  appearance 
above  ground,  but  not  before.  For  the  main  summer 
crops,  the  broad  Spanish,  longpod,  and  Windsor  are  con- 
sidered the  most  proper.  The  Windsor  is  considered  the 


best  flavoured,  but  not  so  good  a bearer  as  the  others. 
For  late  crops,  to  come  in  about  September,  the  early 
kinds  are  most  proper,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  early 
Mazagan,  Beck’s  new  dwarf  green  gem,  early  longpod, 
early  hangdown  longpod,  and  early  green  longpod,  as  they 
are  constituted  to  stand  late  as  well  as  early.  For  early 
crops,  one  pint  of  seed  will  be  required  for  every  forty  feet 
of  row  or  drill ; and  for  main  crops,  a quart  at  least  will 
be  needed  for  every  sixty  feet ; while  for  late  crops,  the 
same  quantity  as  recommended  for  early  ones  will  be 
found  ample.  Plant  all  the  early  kinds,  both  for  early 
and  late  crops,  in  rows  two  feet  and  a half  apart,  three  or 
four  inches  distant  from  each  other  in  the  rows,  and  two 
inches  deep  ; and  the  larger  kinds  for  main  crops,  three 
feet  from  row  to  row,  five  or  six  inches  apart  in  the  row, 
and  not  less  than  four  inches  deep.  Perform  the  work 
with  a dibble,  having  a thick 
blunt  end,  to  make  a wide  aper- 
ture for  each  bean  (Fig.  2 shows 
the  dibble),  so  as  to  admit 
each  seed  down  to  the  bottom, 
without  having  any  hollow  be- 
low. As  soon  as  one  row  is  thus 
planted,  move  the  line  for  the 
next,  and  with  a rake  fill  in  the 
holes,  leaving  the  ground  smooth 
and  even  ; and  thus  proceed  until  the  whole  of  the  space 
is  completed.  Dig  the  ground,  and  plant  it  bit  by  bit,  in 
order  to  avoid  treading  upon  it,  which  should  always  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible.  Some  people  make  it  a 
practice  to  tread  the  seed  in  (as  they  call  it),  in  order  to 
secure  it  in  the  soil ; but  this,  we  are  convinced,  they 
would  never  do  were  they  at  all  acquainted  with  the  use 
of  atmospheric  air  in  promoting  germination  and  vege- 
tation. The  beans  that  are  sown  in  the  summer  months, 
and  when  the  ground  is  dry,  may  with  advantage  be 
soaked  in  soft  water  for  a few  hours  previously,  as  it 
materially  assists  their  germination ; or  if  sown  in  drills, 
as  they  mostly  are,  the  ground  should  be  well  watered, 
and  the  beans  put  in  directly,  drawing  the  earth  over 
them  while  the  ground  is  moist.  As  soon  as  the  beans 
are  up  about  three,  four,  or  five  inches,  they  should 
be  earthed  up  on  each  side  of  the  row,  clearing  away 
all  weeds  at  the  same  time.  The  hoeing  must  be 
repeated  as  often  as  necessary,  both  to  keep  down  the 
weeds  and  loosen  the  soil  about  their  roots  to  encourage 
the  growth.  In  performing  this  operation,  great  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  cover  the  plants  with  earth,  as  such  a 

course  would  occasion  them 
to  rot  or  fail.  If  the  ground 
between  the  rows  were  stirred 
with  a three-pronged  fork, 
after  the  hoeing  is  finished, 
it  would  be  of  considerable 
advantage  to  their  growth. 
As  soon  as  the  different  crops  come  into  full  blossom 
they  should  be  topped,  as  it  is  termed;  that  is  to  say, 
the  tops  of  each  should  be  pinched  off  at  the  dotted 
lines  (as  shown  in  the  cut.  Fig.  i),  in  order  not  only  to 
accelerate  their  fruiting  and  encourage  the  pods  to 
become  well  filled,  but  to  stop  the  ravages  of  the  black 
fly,  to  which  they  are  very  subject.  The  beans  should 
be  gathered  when  about  half  their  full  size,  as  at  that 
time  they  are  much  better  flavoured  than  when  they  are 
older  and  become  black-eyed.  Beans  for  seed  should 
be  gathered  when  the  pods  are  beginning  to  turn  black  ; 
the  stalks  should  be  pulled  up  with  the  beans  upon  them, 
and  placed  in  the  sun  till  quite  dry,  after  which  the  pods 
should  be  taken  off  the  stems,  and  stored  in  a dry  place 
for  use.  Some  people  take  the  seed  from  the  pods  as 
soon  as  dry,  a practice  we  do  not  approve  of,  well  knowing 
them  to  keep  much  better  in  the  pods  than  when  taken! 
out ; the  precaution  holds  good  with  most  other  seeds. 
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Rtmtter  Beans.— plant  has  a twining  stem,  and 
would  rise  or  grow  to  twelve,  fourteen,  and  even  twenty  feet 
high,  provided  it  had  sufficient  support.  This  useful  vege- 
! table  is  trained  in  various  ways  ; for  instance,  the  general 
method  of  training  resorted  to  by  cottagers  is  strings  ; 

I another,  and  in  our  opinion  a better  method,  is  to  have 
upright  supports,  one  foot  apart,  with  a cross-rail  fixed 
c at  the  top  \ and  the  third,  which  is  the  easiest  plan  of 

i any,  is  to  get  some  tall  brushwood  and  fix  it  in  the 

S'  ground  in  the  same  manner  as  you  would  stick  peas, 

and  it  will  in  time  cover  them,  and  look  exceedingly 
picturesque. 

■ Another  very  excellent  method  is  that  of  employing 
small  poles  about  six  or  seven  feet  long  (like  hop-poles 
I on  a small  scale),  which  are  stuck  into  the  ground  on 

either  side  of  the  row  of  beans,  so  as  to  cross  each  other 

I'  diagonally. 

The  pods  are  oblong,  seeds  kidney-shaped,  smooth 
and  shining,  and  when  ripe  varying  in  colour  according 
to  the  sort — that  is  to  say,  either  white,  black,  or  mottled. 
The  fruit  may  be  had  in  the  open  ground  from  June  till 

■ destroyed  by  frost  in  the  autumn.  The  unripe  pods  are 

the  parts  in  request,  and  when  boiled  are  very  delicious. 
There  are  several  varieties,  as  the  scarlet  runner,  the  most 
• beautiful  and  lasting  bearer,  and  consequently  the  best 

* for  a main  crop  ; the  white  runner,  a variety  of  the 

|!  scarlet,  the  seed  and  blossom  white,  but  the  pods  very 

< similar  to  the  scarlet  kind  ; and  the  painted  lady,  the 

blossom  of  which  is  red  and  white.  Although  there  are 
many  sub-varieties,  these  are  the  only  three  worth  growing. 
J The  scarlet  runners,  like  the  white  and  variegated,  are 
tender  in  their  nature,  unable  to  bear  the  air  of  our  climate 
t before  the  latter  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May,  the 
seed  being  liable  to  rot  in  the  ground  if  planted  sooner, 
^1  even  in  a dry  soil. 

It  must  be  known  that  sharp  cold  checks  the  plants, 
d so  that  they  make  but  little  progress  before  the  weather  is 
i!  settled  and  warm.  The  scarlet  runner  is  most  esteemed, 
I on  account  of  its  greater  prolificacy  and  longer  con- 

itinuance  in  fruit ; the  pods  are  thick  and  fleshy,  and  if 
gathered  while  young  are  very  good.  The  white  runner  is 
^ also  good  for  a principal  crop.  The  painted  lady  is  more 
I of  an  ornament,  but  the  pods  are  very  good  eating  never- 
theless. 

The  whole  family  of  beans  flourishes  in  a light  and  very 
rich  soil,  and  if  the  land  is  a little  moist,  so  much  the 
better. 

Do  not,  as  a rule,  commence  planting  the  beans  till 
the  beginning  of  May,  and  then  only  a moderate  crop, 
deferring  the  principal  crop  till  the  first  week  in  June. 
The  scarlet  runner  is  the  best  for  principal  crops.  Sow 
in  rows  about  five  feet  apart,  and  in  drills  not  more  than 
two  inches  deep,  placing  the  beans  about  five  inches 
j asunder  in  the  rows  ; after  which  cover  them  up  evenly, 
I making  the  ground  quite  level. 


' COURT  MANUAL.— IV. 

LESSER  TITLES  OF  HONOUR. 

I Having  enumerated  those  dignities  the  holders  of  which 

i properly  constitute  the  peerage,  we  proceed  to  mention 
i such  other  honourable  titles  as  are  prevalent  among  us, 
j the  first  being  that  of  baronet,  which  many  regard  as  one 
« of  true  nobility. 

I Baro7iet. — This  is  the  lowest  degree  of  hereditary  honour 

; in  this  country,  and  does  not  confer  a right  to  a seat  in 
Ij  the  House  of  Lords.  The  title  was  introduced  by  James  I. 
I,  Baronets  and  their  eldest  sons  when  of  age  have  the 
r privilege  of  being  knighted  by  the  sovereign  if  they  desire 
.)  it.  Formerly,  so  many  availed  themselves  of  this  privi- 
>j  lege  that  baronets  were  often  styled  knight  and  baronet 
i'  whether  they  had  really  been  knighted  or  not,  but  this 


was  of  course  a mistake  where  knighthood  had  not  been 
conferred.  A baronet  has  neither  special  robes  nor  coro- 
net. His  wife,  sometimes  called  a baronetess,  claims  the 
title  of  lady,  and  has  precedence  of  all  knights. 

Knight  Banneret. — This  is  a title  of  honour  which  has 
been  occasionally  conferred  by  the  sovereign  as  a reward 
for  naval  or  military  service. 

Knight  Bachelor. — This  is  the  proper  designation  of 
those  who  are  commonly  called  knights — as  Sir  A.  B., 
Knight.  The  party  to  be  created  knight  kneels  before 
the  sovereign,  who,  laying  a sword  upon  his  shoulder, 
bids  him  rise,  calling  him  by  his  Christian  name.  The 
dignity  is  personal  and  not  hereditary.  The  wife  of  a 
knight  is  by  courtesy  styled  lady. 

Esquire. — This  term,  although  in  practice  of  very  ex- 
tensive application,  really  indicates  a degree  in  the  social 
scale  next  to  that  of  knight.  At  one  time  it  was  a title 
which  could  be  granted  by  the  sovereign,  and  even  now, 
in  spite  of  modern  custom,  it  appears  that  only  certain 
persons  are  actual  esquires.  In  the  form  of  squire  the 
term  still  retains  a trace  of  its  ancient  distinctiveness. 
The  following  are  said  to  be  truly  called  esquires  :• — the 
eldest  sons  of  knights, and  their  eldest  sons  in  succession; 
eldest  sons  of  younger  sons  of  peers,  and  their  eldest  sons 
in  succession ; esquires  by  creation,  and  their  eldest  sons ; 
justices  of  the  peace,  while  they  remain  in  commission  ; 
sheriffs  of  counties,  for  life ; officers  of  the  royal  household, 
while  in  office  ; mayors  of  towns  ; members  of  Parliament ; 
counsellors-at-law  ; bachelors  of  divinity,  law,  or  physic  ; 
esquires  by  office,  as  esquires  of  Knights  of  the  Bath,  &c. 
In  law,  foreign  and  Irish  peers,  and  eldest  sons  of  British 
peers,  are  only  esquires. 

Gentletnen.— This  word  actually  denotes  the  lowest 
order  of  the  minor  aristocracy,  but,  like  esquire,  its  true  use 
has  been  almost  lost  sight  of.  Our  forefathers,  when 
social  status  was  more  clearly  defined  than  now,  as  readily 
distinguished  between  a gentleman  and  a yeoman,  as  we 
do  between  a landed  proprietor  and  his  tenantry.  At 
present  the  question  is  rather  curious  than  important. 

ORDERS  OF  KNIGHTHOOD. 

Of  these  we  have  but  few,  and  our  rules  are  so  strict 
that  no  British  subject  can  rightly  accept  foreign  orders 
without  special  permission  from  the  Crown.  In  this 
country  the  sovereign  admits  to  one  of  the  national 
orders  such  persons  as  theii  constitution  allows,  in  testi- 
mony of  royal  regard. 

The  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter. — The  institution 
of  this  is  referred  to  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  and  the  year 
1349,  and  the  order  itself  is  considered  the  highest  in  the 
world.  The  sovereign  is  its  head,  and  its  numbers  are 
limited,  but  always  include  several  foreign  potentates  and 
princes.  The  habits  and  ensigns  of  the  order  consist  of 
garter, mantle,  surcoat,  hood,  collar,  and  George.  The  garter 
is  worn  below  the  left  knee,  and  is  of  dark  blue  velvet  edged 
with  gold.  It  bears  a motto  in  gold  letters,  Hofii  soit  q2ii 
mal y fense,  and  has  a gold  buckle  and  pendant.  The 
mantle  is  of  garter-blue  velvet,  lined  with  taffeta  ; the  sur- 
coat is  of  crimson  velvet  lined  with  white  taffeta,  and,  like 
the  mantle,  bears  on  the  left  side  an  eight-pointed  star  em- 
broidered in  silver.  In  the  centre  of  the  star  is  the  red 
cross  of  St.  George,  the  patron  of  the  order,  the  whole 
being  surrounded  with  a small  garter  in  blue  velvet,  and 
bearing  the  motto  of  the  order  embroidered  in  gold.  The 
hood  is  of  crimson  velvet  lined  with  taffeta.  The  hat  is 
of  black  velvet  with  a plume  of  white  ostrich  feathers, 
and  a tuft  of  black  heron  feathers  fastened  to  the  hat  by 
a band  of  diamonds.  The  collar  is  of  gold,  and  weighs 
thirty-two  ounces.  It  is  formed  of  twenty-six  garters 
with  roses  in  each,  alternately  white  and  red.  The 
George  is  a figure  of  St.  George  on  horseback,  and  is 
attached  to  the  collar  ; the  lesser  George  is  hung  to  a 
broad  blue  ribbon  worn  over  the  left  shoulder.  The 
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officers  of  the  order  are,  (i)  the  prelate,  who  is  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester ; (2)  chancellor,  the  Bishop  of 
O.xford  ; (3)  registrar,  the  Dean  of  Windsor ; (4)  garter 
principal  king  of  arms  ; (5)  usher  of  the  black  rod.  A 
Knight  of  the  Garter  takes  the  initials  K.G.  after  his 
name  or  title. 

CHILDREN’S  DRESS.— VII. 

children’s  clothing  (continued from  p.  294). 

Nightgowm. — These  should  be  made  as  simple  as 
possible  for  little  children.  Take  a plain  breadth  of  calico 
at  eightpence  a yard,  long  enough  for  the  child.  Run 
and  fell  it  together  behind,  leaving  a placket-hole  which 
must  be  hemmed.  Double  it  in  half,  and  double  again 
to  find  the  shoulders.  Take  a slope  off ; cut  a straight 
slip  in  the  side  for  the  sleeves  to  be  put  in.  The 
placket-hole  should  be  open  enough.  Run  and  fell  the 


to  Fig.  96  in  shape,  seventeen  inches  long  and  twenty 
wide  (double).  It  is  similar  in  pattern  to  the  one  used  'at 
two  years  old,  but  larger ; the  material  is  double  at  the 
top,  so  as  to  form  the  shoulders.  Cut  the  flaps  at  the 
mark  at  A A,  and  cut  the  top  of  the  shoulders  straight,  in 
the  manner  shown  there ; the  three-cornered  piece  between 
the  shoulder  and  the  flap  comes  away  entirely.  The 
dotted  lines  at  B B show  where  pieces  are  applied  on  the 
wrong  side  to  strengthen  the  arm-holes.  Two  straight 
bands  are  cut — each  two  inches  wide  and  ten  inches  long 
— for  this  purpose,  sewn  to  the  edge  of  the  shirt,  and  then 
turned  down,  pinned  flat,  and  neatly  hemmed.  The  flaps 
must  be  cut  apart  at  the  top,  and  hemmed  round,  as  well 
as  the  edge  of  the  shoulders.  The  seams  should  be  run 
and  felled  before  the  flaps  are  hemmed,  and  left  open  at 
the  bottom  as  far  as  C C.  A gusset  is  inserted  at  each 
side  at  C C,  and  the  open  piece  hemmed  very  narrowly. 
A hem,  half  an  inch  deep,  round  the  bottom  completes 
the  shirt. 
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shoulders  ; scope  out  the  neck  a little  in  front ; set  it  in 
a band  three-quarters  high  ; make  the  sleeves  of  straight 
pieces  as  long  as  the  rows  and  moderately  wide  ; run 
and  fell  them  together.  Run  and  fell  the  top  into  the 
arm-hole,  and  set  the  cuff  into  a band  that  will  slip  over 
the  child’s  wrist ; then  run  a string  round  the  top  band  ; the 
bottom  having  been  previously  hemmed.  The  nightgown 
may  be  worn  this  way,  or  it  may  be  gathered  into  a band 
sewn  on  at  the  waist  in  front  as  far  as  the  arms,  and 
lined  with  a similar  band  on  the  wrong  side.  The  band  in 
front  is  in  one,  with  a pair  of  strings  piped  and  lined,  that 
button  or  tie  behind,  but  quite  loosely,  Fig.  99.  In  winter, 
a flannel  gown  is  desirable  for  so  young  a child,  made 
the  same  way,  of  Welsh  flannel.  If  desired,  the  neck 
and  wrists  of  the  child’s  gown  may  be  edged  with  em- 
broidered work  ; but  it  is  quite  unnecessary.  A child 
should  have  half  a dozen  longcloth  nightgowns,  and  four 
flannel  ones,  as  they  require  frequent  changes.  Fig.  99 
shows  the  gown  made  to  button  on  one  side. 

Fig.  98  is  a summer  dress.  There  is  first  a fine  Swiss 
muslin  skirt,  with  a number  of  minute  tucks  edged  with  a 
deep  embroidery.  A sash  should  be  worn  with  this,  with 
a large  bow  behind.  The  body  and  sleeves  are  plain. 
The  berthe  sets  out  nicely  over  the  sleeves,  and  is  made 
with  three  rows  of  tucks  and  spaces  alternately.  It  is 
edged  with  embroidery  and  so  is  the  neck.  There  are 
bows  on  the  shoulders  to  match  the  sash.  Fig.  too  shows 
the  back  of  the  frock,  and  the  sash. 

CLOTHING  FOR  CHILDREN  OF  SIX  YEARS. 

For  a little  boy  of  six  years  old,  cut  a Shirt  according 


Drawers  for  Boys  are  not  only  larger,  but  vary  from 
those  used  at  an  earlier  age.  Each  leg  is  cut  separately. 
The  material  must  be  doubled  on  the  straight  side  of  the  leg 
from  A to  B (Fig.  93),  and  here  it  is  eighteen  inches  long, 
allowing  for  a hem  and  three  tucks.  But  we  recommend 
mothers,  as  children  grow  fast,  to  cut  the  drawers  two 
inches  longer,  and  dispose  of  the  additional  length  in  a 
way  we  shall  presently  describe.  The  measure,  with  the 
allowance  made,  is  twenty  inches  from  A to  B,  eleven  from 
C to  D,  eight  and  a half  from  B to  E,  eleven  and  a half  from 
F to  G,  and  fifteen  and  a half  from  H to  D.  Run  and  fell 
the  leg  together  from  E to  D.  Round  the  end,  from  B to  E, 
make  an  inch  wide  hem,  and  above  it,  three-quarter  inch 
tucks.  Cut  a slit  down  the  side  from  A to  a.  Make  a 
quarter-inch  wide  hem  on  the  front  side,  and  a very 
narrow  one  towards  the  back.  Stitch  the  wide  one  across 
the  other.  Make  the  other  leg,  and  then  run  and  fell 
them  together  from  c to  D,  going  right  round  the  other  side 
from  D to  C.  Lastly,  set  them  in  the  bands,  one  for  the 
front  and  one  for  the  back — the  front  thirteen  and  a half 
inches  long,  the  half  inch  to  turn  in ; and  the  back  fourteen 
inches,  one  half  inch  of  which  is  turned  in.  Make  a 
button-hole  in  each  side  of  the  front  band,  and  one  in 
the  middle  (shown  in  Fig.  loi,  at  A A a),  but  only  at  the 
two  ends  of  the  back.  The  drawers  are  now  completed. 
To  shorten  them  for  use,  make  a tuck  near  the  top  of  each 
leg,  rather  better  than  half  an  inch  wide,  at  B B B B,  and 
from  C to  C,  on  both  sides,  rather  less  than  half  an  inch 
wide.  As  the  child  grows,  these  tucks  can  be  let  down, 
either  entirely,  or  narrowed  to  make  the  drawers  longer. 

A Stay  Bodice  is  the  next  article  required.  Measure  the 
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size  round  of  the  child,  just  under  the  arms,  taking  the 
size  very  loosely  and  easily ; allow  three  or  four  inches 
over.  Then  measure  the  depth  of  the  body.  Always  cut 
your  pattern  first  in  paper,  and  then  try  it  against  the 
child.  If  you  have  any  old  lining,  it  is  a good  plan  to  put 
the  pattern  next  to  the  lining,  and  fit  it.  The  stay  body, 
like  all  the  other  articles  of  a child’s  clothing,  should  be 
easy.  It  is  wrong  ever  to  girt  children  in  any  part  of 
the  figure.  The  stay  body  should  wrap 
over  about  four  inches,  and  tie,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  94,  having  a good  shape  cut  in 
jean,  and  also  in  linen  lining.  There  are  no 
turnings-in.  Tack  the  jean  and  lining  toge- 
ther flat,  by  the  edges.  Run  three  piping 
cords  across  the  centre ; leave  an  inch 
space,  and  run  three  more  ; and  so  on,  till 
all  the  body  is  quilted.  These  cords  are 
inserted  the  short  way,  as  Fig.  94  shows. 

A piece  of  stay  binding  is  wanted,  and 
should  be  stitched  all  round.  Cut  straps 
for  the  shoulders,  of  jean,  line  them  with 
linen,  bind  them  all  round,  and  sew  them 
to  the  body  at  the  four  a’s  in  Fig.  94.  The 
strings  are  sewn  in  the  way  illustrated.  In 
cutting  the  body,  there  is  a slight  curve 
or  stomacher  in  front,  and  a little  sloped 
out  over  the  hips,  which  makes  the  petti- 
coat sit  better  than  if  the  body  were  straight, 
which  gives  it  a bunchy  look  about  the  waist. 


pleat  the  skirt  before  sloping,  then  pin  it  to  the  bodice, 
and  try  it  on  the  child.  It  will  immediately  be  seen  how 
much  slope  is  needed. 

In  another  place  we  shall  have  a word  to  say  about  the 
washing  of  children’s  flannels,  which  is  very  important, 
and  yet  very  little  understood. 

The  White  Petticoat  is  now  wanted.  Rather  stout 
calico  should  be  used  for  this.  To  cut  the  body,  measure 
the  child  round  easily  under  the  arms, 
round  the  waist,  and  round  the  shoulders. 
Write  down  these  measures  : — Mark  at  the 
top  of  a square  of  paper  a quarter  of  the 
size  of  the  waist,  across  the  paper,  like  the 
line  A in  Fig.  97.  Measure  the  child  from 
under  the  arm  to  the  waist,  and  make  a 
dot  on  the  paper  at  B.  Then  mark  on 
the  paper  a quarter  of  the  size  round  of 
the  child  under  the  arms,  which  will  bring 
you  about  to  the  dot  c.  You  must  then 
draw  a line  from  a to  c.  Measure  loosely 
round  the  top  of  the  child’s  arm.  .Say  it  is 
eight  inches  (it  may  be  more),  but  take 
the  half  of  whatever  it  is,  and  pin  it  on  a 
tape  - measure.  Suppose  it  is  the  eight 
inches,  put  a pin  at  four  inches  in  the 
tape  ; lay  the  tape  in  a curve  like  a half 
circle  on  your  paper,  and  it  will  describe 
the  mark  from  c to  D.  Take  a quarter  the 
measure  of  the  neck,  and  mark  it  by  a dot 


Fig,  98. 


Fig.  99. 


Fig.  lOo* 


The  neck  is  also  hollowed 
front  and  back,  but  most  in 
front. 

Make  the  Flannel  Petti- 
coat as  before  described. 

Take  two  widths  as  long  as 
the  child  requires,  allowing 
two  inches  for  the  hem,  and 
four  inches  each  for  two  tucks. 

Herringbone  the  seams 
nicely.  Make  the  hem  and 
the  tucks  an  inch  apart. 

Cut  a placket  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  back  breadth, 
half  way  down ; herringbone  a hem  each  side.  Pleat 
the  flannel  at  the  waist ; make  a box  pleat  in  front. 
The  front  of  the  flannel  requires  to  be  sloped  as  much 
as  the  curve  of  the  body.  To  do  this,  place  anything 
across  the  body,  from  B to  C (Fig.  94),  that  will 
make  a line  exactly  straight  with  the  hips.  Put  a pin 
where  it  comes,  at  D,  and  measure  the  distance  from 
D to  E. 


at  E.  Then  draw  a line 
from  D to  E.  Make  a sloping 
line  from  E to  F for  the  neck, 
and  from  A to  G at  the  waist. 
Now  cut  out  the  paper;  cut 
a lining  from  this.  First 
pin  the  paper  on  the  lining  ; 
stick  pins  in  the  lining,  all 
round  the  edge  of  the  paper. 
Leave  the  pins  in,  and  cut 
the  lining  two  inches  wider, 
each  way,  at  the  sides.  Then 
pin  it  slightly  together  where  the  pins  are,  and  try  it 
on.  The  margin  left  is  to  allow  for  alterations,  if  the 
pattern  is  incorrectly  taken.  This  pattern  will  serve  also 
for  frock  bodies.  To  make  a high  body,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  extend  the  pattern,  by  taking  the  length  of  the 
shoulder  from  D to  H,  instead  of  D to  E,  and  measure  a 
quarter  of  the  size  of  the  throat  from  H to  I.  This  pattern 


(Fig.  97)  must  be  cut  out  of  double  stuff,  twofold  in  the 

A thin  child  will  bear  the  flannel  sloped  equally  j material,  coming  from  G to  i,  as  it  represents  only  half  a 

with  this  measure  ; but  a stout  child  has  a full  stomach,  ' front,  the  waist  at  the  top.  For  the  backs,  allow  an  inch 

and  the  slope  may  be  half  or  three-quarters.  It  is  best  to  for  each,  to  make  a hem  from  G to  i,  if  the  stuff  is  folded 
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there  to  cut  the  backs.  Having  procured  a satisfactory 
pattern,  allow  an  inch  at  the  sides  and  shoulders,  and  half 
an  inch  at  the  neck,  waist,  and  arm-hole,  for  turnings. 
Tack  the  backs  and  fronts  together  by  the  sides  and 
shoulders,  an  inch  in,  and  slip  the  bodice  on  to  try  it.  If 
too  high  in  the  neck,  long  in  the  waist,  or  tight  in  the 
arms  (making  due  allowance  for  turnings-in),  slip  it  with 
the  scissors,  as  shown  by  marks  in  Fig.  95,  which  repre- 
sents the  three  pieces  of  the  bodice  before  joining.  Hem 
the  backs  ; stitch  the  sides  and  shoulders.  Run  a piping 
round  the  neck  and  waist,  turn  down,  and  hem  them  on 
the  wrong  side.  Pipe  the  arm-holes,  and  put  in  the  sleeve. 
The  skirt  of  the  white  petticoat  must  be  a little  longer 
than  the  flannel,  and  should  be  ornamented  with  a narrow 
hem,  and  a number  of  narrow  tucks  all  of  equal  width. 
For  every  such,  allow  double  the  width.  Two  breadths 
of  longcloth  are  wanted.  Run  and  fell  these  ; make  the 
hem  and  tucks.  Make  a placket-hole  ; gather  the  waist, 
and  sew  it  to  the  body. 

Frocks  for  girls  of  this  age  may  be  made  in  a variety  of 
ways.  Some  like  merino,  pereale,  or  fancy  stuff  frocks, 
according  to  the  season,  thick  or  thin  ; simply  made  like 
the  petticoat — a broad  hem  and  one  or  two  tucks  in  the 
skirt,  and  a low  body,  trimmed.  Robe  trimmings,  cover- 
ing body  and  skirt,  are  pretty ; or  the  body  only  may  have 
braces,  and  a row  of  trimming  be  placed  straight  round  the 
head  of  each  tuck.  Many  frocks  are  made  without  tucks, 
but  they  are  useful,  because  children  grow  so  fast.  When 
a dress  has  been  made  without  tucks,  and  the  child  grows 
out  of  it,  the  best  method  of  lengthening  the  skirt  is  to 
mitre,  that  is,  regularly  scallop  the  edge,  and  bind  it  with 
braid.  If  the  frock  is  coloured,  lengthen  it  with  black  ; if 
black,  with  a colour.  Scallop  and  bind  the  piece  added, 
and  hem  it  on  above  the  scallops  of  the  frock,  on  the 
wrong  side,  so  that  the  frock  and  scallops  fall  over  the 
new  piece.  The  scallops  of  the  one  ought  to  be  uniform 
with  the  scallops  of  the  other,  and  not  to  be  arranged 
alternately. 


DOMESTIC  MEDICINE.— X. 

BILIOUSNESS  AND  BILIOUS  ATTACKS. 

We  will  treat  first  of  biliousness.  As  we  have  already 
said,  people  are  very  fond  of  attributing  all  sorts  of 
symptoms  to  bile,  and  are  rather  pleased  than  otherwise, 
when  ailing,  to  be  told  that  their  liver  is  affected.  The 
symptoms  generally  held  to  show  that  people  are  “ bilious  ” 
are  such  as  the  following  : — Want  of  appetite,  foul  tongue, 
constipation,  sallow  or  dingy  complexion,  flatulence,  and 
other  symptoms  of  indigestion.  If  any  pain  about  the 
right  shoulder  or  side  is  added  to  these  symptoms,  then 
they  would  be  held  by  “ liver  ” doctors  and  their  patients 
to  be  unmistakably  bilious.  And  so  they  may  be  ; only 
people  should  know  that  really  very  little  is  known  con- 
cerning the  symptoms  of  too  much  bile,  or  too  little  bile,  or 
bad  bile.  Cases  of  jaundice  are  better  understood ; but 
the  less  obvious  affections  of  the  liver  are  yet  very  obscure  ; 
and  no  great  harm  and  very  much  good  would  be  done  if 
people  talked  and  thought  a little  less  about  their  livers. 
It  is  probable  that  in  many  cases  in  which  the  above 
symptoms  are  present,  the  stomach  and  the  intes- 
tines are  as  much  at  fault,  or  more,  than  the  liver.  Where 
the  complexion  gets  dingy,  the  skin  greasy  and  not  clear, 
the  countenance  rather  bloated,  where  the  bowels  are 
costive,  where  there  is  a general  sluggishness  of  body  and 
mind,  and  where  digestion  goes  on  slowly  and  uncomfort- 
ably, with  much  wind ; in  this  case  probably  the  small  intes- 
tines are  as  much  at  fault  as  the  liver.  But  this  is  the 
condition  called  “ biliousness.”  The  state  of  the  bowels 
is  characteristic  ; the  motions  are  hard,  dry,  and  dark, 
and  the  urine  is  frequently  thick. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  this  condition  are  various.  It 
is  not  uncommon  in  those  who  have  resided  for  some 


time  in  a climate  hotter  than  their  original  one.  It  is  I 
almost  natural  to  some  people ; and  in  others  it  is  | 

largely  brought  on  by  inactivity,  by  too  much  food 
and  beer  or  stimulants,  and  by  want  of  exercise  in  the  ! 
fresh  air. 

Treatme7tt. — It  is  in  such  cases  as  this  that  the  discipline 
of  a hydropathic  establishment,  if  not  its  water,  does 
good.  But,  short  of  such  a costly  remedy  as  this,  much 
may  be  done  by  careful  diet  and  simple  living  to  cure  this 
condition  of  biliousness,  which  is  both  depressing  and 
distressing.  A mild  purgative  occasionally  in  the  morning 
will  do  good — such  as  a teaspoonful  or  two  of  Epsom 
salts  in  cold  water,  or  a tumbler-full  of  equal  parts  of  ; 
Frederickshaller  and  hot  water.  Light  food,  such  as  a | 
fish  dinner  occasionally  in  place  of  a heavy  dinner,  and  the  ; 
use  of  water,  with  a glass  or  two  of  cheap  French  wine,  in 
place  of  the  rich  beer  and  hot  spirits  which  are  too  largely 
used  in  daily  life  in  England.  Where  the  light  French 
wines  are  not  liked,  nothing  stronger  than  a little  weak 
sherry  and  water  should  be  taken.  Bilious  people  should 
eat  brown  bread,  too,  instead  of  white,  and  should  use 
water  freely  for  washing  all  over  the  body  every  morning. 

Bilious  Attacks  should  be  distinguished  from  “bilious- 
ness.” Biliousness  is  a slow  habit  of  dull  health.  Bilious 
attacks  occur  at  intervals.  They  are  characterised  by 
severe  headache,  furred  tongue,  sickness,  perhaps 
vomiting,  and  occasionally  there  is  diarrhoea,  though  there 
may  be  constipation.  The  vomited  matters  at  first  consist 
only  of  food  taken,  or  of  the  mucus  of  the  stomach  ; but  if 
vomiting  continues,  then  the  vomit  may  be  yellow  or 
green.  Such  attacks  are  accompanied  with  shiverings  and 
a feeling  of  illness.  They  occur  frequently  in  persons 
subject  to  them  ; sometimes  they  seem  to  occur  almost  at 
regular  intervals.  Notwithstanding  that  such  attacks  are 
called  bilious  attacks,  it  is  probable  that  the  stomach  is 
as  much  to  blame  as  the  liver.  The  vomiting  of  bile  proves 
nothing  as  to  “ biliousness,”  for  if  vomiting  occurs  from 
any  cause  and  goes  on  long  enough,  some  bile  will  find  its 
way  into  the  stomach  and  be  vomited  up. 

Causes. — Such  attacks  often  come  on  without  any  very 
obvious  cause.  But  in  other  cases  it  is  possible  to  trace 
these  to  one  of  two  causes.  A cold  east  wind,  or  a long 
continuance  of  wet  cold  weather,  especially  if  it  be  long 
continued,  will  produce  such  attacks  in  a large  number  of 
people.  The  complaint  is  really  a sort  of  “ cold  ” in  the 
stomach — what  doctors  call  gastric  “ catarrh.”  Very  often 
it  is  preceded  and  followed  by  symptoms  of  a cold.  At 
other  times  this  is  the  only  cold  experienced  ; and  just  as 
other  people  would  get  a cough  or  cold  out  of  exposure  to 
an  east  wind,  persons  subject  to  bilious  attacks  will  get 
one  of  these.  Another  common  cause  of  the  attacks  we 
have  been  describing  is  an  indiscretion  in  diet— taking 
something  indigestible.  Different  people  will  find  different 
things  to  disagree  with  them,  and  it  is  impossible  to  lay 
down  a rule  of  forbidden  food  that  would  apply  to  all 
cases.  But  every  person  may  easily  find  out  for  himself 
what  does  disagree,  and  abstain  from  it.  Sometimes  | 
such  attacks  come  on  not  from  the  bad  quality  but  the  bad 
quantity  of  food — too  much.  People  indulge  in  too  much 
food,  or  too  much  wine,  or  spirits  or  beer. 

Treatvmit. — When  such  attacks  occur  they  will  often 
yield^to  domestic  measures.  The  principal  points  are,  rest 
both  of  the  stomach  and  the  system.  The  patient  should  | 
first  be  quiet ; and  if  very  bad,  he  should  lie  down,  and  1 

give  his  stomach  nothing  to  def  for  a few  hours,  moreflian  j 

drinking  a little  water  or  a little  thin  milk-and-water ; j 
thereafter  he  may  take  a little  barley-water,  or  mutton  j 
broth,  or  beef  tea,  without  fat,  and  wait  till  some  appetite 
comes  upon  him  before  taking  stronger  food.  If  he  is  cold 
and  shivers,  hot  bottles  may  be  applied  to  the  feet.  In 
addition  to  these  measures,  if  the  sickness  is  troublesome, 
a little  mustard  plaister  may  be  applied  over  the  stomach, 
and  an  effervescing  draught  may  be  taken  every  three  or 
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four  hours,  consisting  of  a teaspoonful  of  the  effervescing 
citro-tartrate  of  soda  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia.  Should 
the  sickness  continue,  or  be  accompanied  with  other 
persisting  symptoms,  a medical  man  should  be  consulted. 
The  great  thing  for  people  subject  to  such  attacks  is  to 
avoid  them.  By  avoiding  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  and 
such  articles  of  food  and  drink  as  are  likely  or  known  to 
disagree  with  them  or  to  irritate  the  stomach,  it  will  often 
be  possible  to  prevent  such  attacks  coming  on. 


HINTS  TO  LETTER-WRITERS'— VI. 

In  addressing  letters  to  go  by  post,  accuracy  is  of  supreme 
importance.  Myriads  of  letters  find  their  way  to  the 
Dead  Letter  Office  annually,  in  consequence  of  insufficient 
address.  There  are  in  the  metropolis  a great  many  streets 
named  alike,  as  North  Street,  South  Street,  High  Street, 
Market  Street,  &c.  To  prevent  miscarriage,  therefore, 
not  only  should  the  name  of  the  street  follow  the  name  of 
the  person  addressed,  but  it  is  well  to  add  the  parish,  and 
essential  to  mark  the  postal  district.  To  lessen  the  labour 
of  the  letter-carriers,  the  number  of  the  house,  as  well  as 
the  name  of  the  street  should  be  written.  The  one  rule  is 
to  specify  whatever  is  required  to  indicate  the  district, 
street,  house,  and  individual.  Risk  is  rather  incurred 
than  diminished,  however,  in  ordinary  cases,  by  giving  the 
name  of  a house.  Thus,  suppose  A.  B.  resides  at  a house 
called  Rosemary  Lodge,  London  Road,  it  is  best  to  omit 
the  mention  of  “ Rosemary  Loage”  if  the  number  is  known, 
though  it  matters  little  if  the  number  is  put  upon  the 
envelope.  For  example,  we  may  either  write,  “A.  B.,  Esq., 
Rosemary  Lodge,  666,  London  Road,  E. or,  “A.  B., 
Esq.,  666,  London  Road,  E.”  Usually,  the  preference 
should  be  given  to  brevity.  When  the  number  is  unknown, 
it  is  very  desirable  to  give  the  initials  or  Christian  name  of 
the  person  addressed,  because  there  may  be  others  of  the 
name  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  writing  to  country 
places  confusion  often  arises  from  the  failure  to  prefix  the 
initials  of  the  person  addressed,  for  in  small  towns  there 
are  several  families  of  one  name. 

There  are  many  country  places,  also,  which’  are  named 
alike,  as  Barton,  Burton,  Norton,  Sutton,  Morton,  &c. 
To  prevent  error,  the  county  should  be  indicated  ; and  as 
even  this  may  not  be  enough  if  the  place  wanted  is  not  a 
post  town,  it  is  needful  to  put  in  the  name  of  the  post 
town.  A letter  addressed  “ George  J ones.  Esq.,  Stratford," 
might  be  sent  either  to  Stratford-on-Avon  in  Warwick,  or 
to  Stratford  in  Essex,  whereas  the  mention  of  the  county 
would  prevent  mistake.  Letters  to  the  smaller  towns  in 
Scotland  may  have  N.B.  (North  Britain)  inscribed  upon 
them ; letters  for  North  or  South  Wales  may  have  the 
initials  N.W.  or  S.W.,  as  the  case  may  be ; and  letters  for 
Ireland  may  have  that  word  below  the  address.  To 
mention  aU  the  cases  in  which  similar  precautions  are 
advisable  would  occupy  too  much  space  ; those  which 
have  been  given  will  be  sufficient  for  persons  of  ordinary 
prudence. 

In  writing  letters  to  America  several  precautions  must 
be  observed.  To  the  United  States,  the  address  should 
always  end  with  either  U.S.A.  or  “ United  States  of 
America.”  Moreover,  the  particular  State  must  be  indi- 
cated, either  by  the  name  in  full,  or  by  an  abbreviation. 
The  Americans  are  fond  of  abbreviations,  but  some  of 
them  are  little  known  here  : thus,  D.C.  means  the  District 
of  Columbia  ; N.Y.  is  New  York  ; Pa.  is  Pennsylvania  ; 
Me.  is  Maine  ; N.H.  is  New  Hampshire  ; Vt.  is  Vermont ; 
Mass,  is  Massachusetts ; R.l.  is  Rhode  Island ; N.J. 
is  New  Jersey;  Ct.  is  Connecticut;  Del.  is  Delaware; 
Md.  is  Maryland;  Va.  is  Virginia;  N.C.  is  North 
Carolina  ; S.C.  is  South  Carolina  ; Geo.  or  Ga.  is  Georgia ; 
Ala,  is  Alabama ; Mi.  is  Mississippi ; La.  is  Louisiana ; 
Ten.  is  Tennessee  ; Ky,  is  Kentucky;  O.  is  Ohio;  Ind. 


is  Indiana;  111.  is  Illinois:  Mo.  is  Missouri;  Mich,  is 
Michigan  ; Ark.  is  Arkansas  ; FI.  is  Florida ; Wis.  is 
Wisconsin  ; lo.  is  Iowa ; Tex.  is  Texas  ; and  Or.  is 
Oregon.  The  importance  of  these  names  or  abbreviations 
will  appear  when  we  state  that  the  American  Union  is  said 
to  contain  more  than  fifty  places  called  Washington. 
With  reference  to  New  York  City  the  name  of  New  York 
must  be  written  in  full. 

Similar  rules  apply  to  the  British  territories.  The 
letters  U.C.  are  for  Upper  Canada ; L.C.  for  Lower 
Canada  ; N.S.  for  Nova  Scotia  ; N.B.  for  New  Bruns- 
wick ; and  N.P.  for  New  Providence.  In  writing  from 
this  country  it  is  undesirable  to  employ  these  abbreviations. 

Letters  for  Australia  should  specify  the  colony,  whether 
New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Queensland, 
or  Western  Australia,  with  such  other  details  as  may  tend 
to  ensure  correct  transmission,  such  as  the  nearest  post 
town  when  outlying  places  are  in  question.  In  like 
manner  letters  for  New  Zealand  should  state  what  province 
they  are  meant  for. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  note  that  the  rate  of  postage  for 
letters  to  America  and  the  colonies,  and  to  many  foreign 
countries,  varies  with  the  mode  of  conveyance  and  the 
route  ; therefore  it  is  well  to  obtain  information  upon  these 
points,  which  may  be  done  at  any  post-office,  and  may 
prevent  expense  and  trouble.  There  are  places  to  which 
letters  are  not  forwarded  at  all  unless  prepaid.  Thus,  for 
a letter  to  Victoria  via  Southampton,  6d.  must  be  prepaid 
for  half  an  ounce  ; and  for  the  same  colony  vid  Marseilles, 
lod.  must  be  prepaid.  If,  in  this  case,  only  6d.  is  prepaid, 
the  letter  will  probably  be  forwarded  vid  Southampton  or 
vid  Panama,  although  the  words  ''''vid  Marseilles”  are 
written  on  the  envelope.  Where  there  is  only  one  route 
and  one  charge,  it  is  possible  the  letter  will  not  be  sent 
at  all  if  insufficiently  stamped,  though  it  may  be  opened 
and  returned  to  the  writer  if  he  has  put  his  name  and 
address  inside,  as  he  ought  to  do. 

There  are  many  other  classes  of  foreign  letters,  as  those 
to  the  continent  of  Europe,  respecting  which  sundry 
precautions  are  needed.  Some  foreign  towns  and  cities 
do  not  bear  the  same  names  with  us  as  they  do  abroad  ; 
but  this  will  not  cause  any  difficulty  to  the  sender  of  letters 
to  such  places.  To  show  what  we  mean,  we  will  give  a 
few  examples.  Not  only  is  Belgium  called  Belgique,  but 
Brussels  is  called  Bruxelles,  and  Liege,  Liittich,  while 
Malines  is  Mechlin.  Aix-la-Chapelle,  again,  is  called 
Aachen  ; Mayence  is  Mentz  and  Maintz  ; and  Vienna  is 
Wien.  In  Italy,  Leghorn  is  Livorno  ; Turin  is  Torino  ; 
Florence  is  Firenza,  and  Genoa  is  Genova.  The  know- 
ledge of  such  differences  is  less  important  to  the  sender  oi 
letters  than  to  the  receiver ; and  yet  it  is  well  to  be  aware 
of  the  fact  of  their  existence.  The  best  rule  in  writing 
to  foreign  places  is  to  employ  the  spelling  adopted  by  our 
General  Post  Office  in  its  official  lists.  Nor  is  it  neces- 
sary to  imitate  the  form  of  address  usual  in  the  country  to 
which  a letter  is  sent.  This  is  optional.  Thus,  in  writing 
to  Paris  we  might  address  a letter  in  the  French  fashion, 
and  say — 

a Monsieur, 

M Jacquet, 

Rue  de  Bretagne,  64, 
a Paris. 

But  it  would  answer  every  purpose  to  write — 

M.  Jacquet, 

64,  Rue  de  Bretagne, 

Paris. 

There  is  only  one  caution  which  need  be  given  in  reference 
to  addressing  a French  gentleman,  and  that  is,  never  to 
write  to  him  as  “Mon.  Jacquet,”  or  whoever  he  may  be. 
Either  prefix  “ M.,”  “ Mons.,”  or  “ Monsieur  but  never 
“ Mon.”  which  is  accounted  very  vulgar.  In  the  case  of 
letters  to  the  provinces  of  France,  the  “department,” 
corresponding  to  an  English  county,  should  be  named, 
unless  the  town  be  an  important  one,  when  it  is  optional 
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Mutton  (Fig  i). — I.  Leg.  2.  Shoulder.  3.  Breast.  4. 
Chump  end  of  loin.  5.  Best  end  of  loin.  6.  Best  end  of  neck. 
7.  Scrag  end  of  neck.  8.  Head.  A leg  of  mutton  with  a 
portion  of  the  loin  attached  forms  a haunch  of  mutton. 
The  loin,  not  divided  along  the  back,  is  called  a saddle 
of  mutton.  In  choosing  mutton  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  is  of  various  kinds  as  well  as  qualities.  Some 
sorts  run  much  larger  than  others,  with  a corresponding 
addition  of  fat  and  bone,  and  often  a coarser  texture. 
The  meat  of  the  black-faced  sheep  is  excellent,  when 
well  fed.  Welsh  mutton  is  small  and  highly  esteemed. 
Forest  sheep  make  good  meat,  and  often  appear  in  the 
London  markets.  The  Dorset  mutton  is  of  medium 
quality.  The  Ryeland  sheep  is  small, 
and  produces  very  fine  meat.  Leices- 
ter mutton  is  large-boned,  but  when 
crossed  with  the  Cotswold  variety  is 
much  improved.  South  Down  mutton 
is  remarkably  good ; and  so  is  the 
■small  Scotch  mutton,  although  it  is  apt 
to  be  lean.  As,  however,  purchasers 
■cannot  always  ascertain  what  particu- 
lar sort  is  offered,  they  must  usually  be 
■guided  by  size  and  appearance.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  wether  mutton  is  to  be 
preferred : if  in  good  condition,  lean 
will  be  of  a deep  red,  with  a close  grain, 
the  fat  white  and  not  very  hard.  Ewe  mutton  is  paler  in 
the  lean  and  closer  in  the  grain.  Young  mutton  is  tender 
and  elastic  to  the  touch,  but  old  mutton  feels  hard,  remains 
wrinkled  when  pinched,  and  has  fat  rather  clammy  and 
sticky.  The  fat  of  young  mutton  can  easily  be  separated, 
■while  that  of  old  meat  is  stringy  and  skinny.  The  leg  of 
South  Down  mutton  is  an  economical  joint  whether  for 
boiling  or  roasting  ; but  in  selecting  it  or  any  other  leg  of 
mutton,  preference  should  be  given  to  such  as  is  thick  in 
the  thigh  and  short  in  the  shank.  The  haunch  of  Welsh 
mutton  is  much  better  than  the  fore-quarter.  Loin  of 
mutton  is  not  usually  economical,  owing  to 
the  quantity  of  fat,  but  it  is  very  nice, 

•either  roasted  or  in  chops.  When  the  fat 
•of  mutton  is  yellow  and  watery  avoid  the 
meat.  A leg  of  wether  mutton  is  known 
by  a lump  of  fat  on  the  inside  of  the  thigh. 

Shoulder  of  mutton  is  most  economical 
when  roasted  and  eaten  cold.  A haunch 
or  leg  of  mutton  for  present  use  is  best  if 
it  has  hung  a few  days. 

Lmnb  (Fig.  2). — i.  Leg.  2.  Shoulder.  3. 

Breast.  4.  Chump  end  of  loin.  5.  Loin.  6. 

Neck — best  end.  7.  Neck — scrag  end.  8. 

Head.  Lamb  is  often  merely  divided  into  fore-quarters 
and  hind-quarters.  A fore-quarter  consists  of  a shoulder 
with  part  of  neck  and  breast.  A hind-quarter  consists 
of  a leg  and  loin.  What  is  called  the  target  of  lamb  is 
the  ribs  from  which  the  shoulder  has  been  removed. 
The  joints  of  lamb  var>-  in  size  like  those  of  mutton, 
according  to  the  breed  and  age  of  the  animal.  This 
meat,  like  veal,  is  best  cooked  fresh.  Its  freshness 
may  be  easily  ascertained  by  the  colour,  feeling,  and 
smell.  For  a fore-quarter  the  old  test  is,  that  if  the  vein 
in  the  neck  is  of  a fine  blue  colour,  the  meat  is  good,  but 
if  greenish  or  yellow  the  meat  is  stale.  For  a hind- 
quarter,  respect  must  be  had  to  the  kidney  and  the 
knuckle  : if  the  kidney  emits  a faint  and  unpleasant 
smell,  or  if  the  knuckle  joint  is  flexible,  the  meat  is  not 
good.  Lamb  is  more  expensive  than  mutton,  and  although 
highly  esteemed  is  less  nutritious.  It  may  be  added  that 
the  eyes  of  a recently  killed  lamb  are  plump  and  bright. 

Pork. — Of  pork  there  are  many  varieties.  In  choosing, 
as  a rule,  we  should  select  the  meat  which  is  young. 


not  too  large,  and  not  overburdened  with  fat.  Dairy- 
fed  pork  has  fine  white  fat,  pale  and  smooth  lean, 
and  thin,  smooth,  and  clean  rind.  It  is  usually  rather 
small,  and  a leg  ought  not  to  weigh  above  six  or  seven 
pounds.  Whenever  the  joints  run  large,  with  coarse- 
grained lean  and  fat  to  match,  the  meat  will  be  most 
likely  hard  and  insipid.  In  all  cases  the  rind  must  be 
thin,  the  lean  tender,  and  the  fat  of  a fine  white  colour. 
Old  meat  is  harsh  and  even  hard  to  the  touch,  and 
generally  has  a thick  firm  rind,  and  lean  somewhat  dark 
in  colour.  Fresh  pork  is  cool  and  smooth  to  the  touch  ; 
but  stale  meat  is  clammy  and  apt  to  look  of  a greenish 
tint  in  places.  The  first  part  to  turn  is  the  knuckle. 
What  is  called  measly  pork  is  diseased  meat,  and  on  all 
accounts  to  be  avoided  as  very  unwholesome.  It  is 
commonly  sold  to  the  poor,  at  a low 
price,  by  unprincipled  dealers.  Tainted 
pork  is  objectionable  and  injurious. 
Pork  is  often  sold  salted ; and  the  pur- 
chaser must  be  careful  to  see  that  it  is 
in  a sound  condition.  Unsaleable  meat 
is  sometimes  salted  to  save  it,  but  it  is 
always  an  abomination ; and  so  is  meat 
which  has  been  spoiled  in  the  salting, 
as  often  occurs  in  warm  weather.  The 
extent  to  which  pork  is  consumed  bythe 
industrial  classes  at  all  seasons,  renders 
it  important  that  the  rules  for  ascer- 
taining its  quality  should  be  well  known. 

In  selecting  baco7i  the  purchaser  will  observe  several 
things.  He  will  not  find  it  economical  to  buy  bacon 
from  huge  animals  with  a great  depth  of  fat  and  little 
lean  in  proportion  ; nor  from  large  underfed  animals  with 
too  little  fat  and  too  much  skin  and  bone.  Smaller  sized 
and  well-fed  young  meat  is  best.  The  fat  of  this  will  be 
firm,  and  have  a slight  pink  tinge,  but  feel  greasy  to  the 
touch  ; the  lean  will  be  bright  and  stick  well  to  the  bone, 
and  the  rind  will  be  thin.  Rusty  or  reasty  bacon  will 
show  yellow  in  the  lean,  if  not  in  the  fat ; and  will,  of 
course,  be  ill-flavoured. 

Ha)iis  are  of  several  kinds.  Those  from 
Westphalia  are  dry,  and  hard,  and  covered 
with  spice,  not  nice  to  look  at,  and  requir- 
ing to  be  soaked  many  hours  in  cold  water 
before  cooking.  When  properly  cooked, 
however,  they  are  very  good.  Other 
foreign  hams  are  apt  to  be  coarse  and 
large -boned ; but  when  smaller  and 
well  cured  they  are  often  excellent. 
English  hams  vary  veiy  much.  Some 
are  small  and  dried  rapidly  after 
very  slight  salting.  Others  are  large, 
thoroughly  salted,  and  slowly  dried. 
The  first  will  not  keep  so  well  as  the  latter,  but  for  present 
use  in  small  families  they  are  preferable.  A ham  which 
is  smooth  in  the  rind  and  short  in  the  hock  is  most 
economical  and  the  best  eating.  Long-legged  animals  arc 
not  to  be  relied  upon  either  for  hams  or  anything  else. 
After  selecting  a ham  of  proper  size  and  shape,  its  sweet- 
ness must  be  tested.  The  usual  method  of  doing  this  is 
by  thrusting  a knife  under  the  bone  which  appears  on  the 
fleshy  side  of  the  ham.  If  the  knife  comes  out  clean  and 
has  a sweet  smell,  the  ham  is  sound,  but  if  smeared  and 
with  an  unpleasant  flavour  it  is  bad.  This  operation 
requires  to  be  performed  with  some  care,  otherwise  it  may 
be  found  that  the  meat  is  slightly  tainted  after  all. 

Ve7iiso)t. — This  is  chiefly  tested  by  the  fat.  If  the  meat 
is  young  the  fat  will  be  thick,  clear  or  bright,  and  close  ; 
but  if  old  the  fat  will  be  tough  and  coarse.  Venison  first 
begins  to  change  at  the  shoulders  and  haunches,  into 
which  a knife  must  be  thrust.  If  the  meat  is  good  the 
knife  will  come  out  clean  and  smell  sweet ; but  if  bad  the 
knife  will  be  discoloured,  and  smell  rank ' 
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Patchwork  is  looked  upon  as  an  old- 
'fashioned  thing.  But  many  old-fashioned 
things  are  being  revived — some  of  them  with 
benefit.  Patchwork  is  one  that  should  not 
be  despised.  Mere  cotton  patchwork  may 
be  made  pretty  to  look  at,  and  useful  for 
the  counterpanes  for  the  inferior  rooms  of 
a house.  Counterpanes  are  rather  expensive 
articles,  if  good ; and  a nicely  made  patch- 
work  cover  looks  better  than  a cheap  counter- 
pane. Patchwork  quilts  may  also  be  given 
in  charity.  Patchwork  made  of  pieces  of 
silk  and  satin  is  handsome,  especially  if 
■arranged  with  taste  ; and  may  be  used  for 
quilts,  sofa  and  chair  covers,  cushions,  and  ottomans. 
Patchwork  counterpanes,  if  nicely  made,  look  exceedingly 
well.  The  pieces  can  generally  be  begged,  but  all  good 
upholstery  shops  will  sell,  and  even  give,  cuttings  to  good 
■customers.  Patchwork  quilts  allow  of  great  exercise  of 
taste.  The  most  common  is  the  diamond,  each  device  kept 
By  alternately  light  and  dark  stars,  and  the  chess-board 
pattern;  but  there  are  many  others.  Some  are  simply  made 
of  squares  or  diamonds,  joined  without  order.  Counter- 

22 — N.S. 


Fig 


panes  are  often  made  by  mixing  a variety  of  these  devices. 
The  centre,  perhaps,  may  be  of  stars ; the  intermediate 
portion  and  the  border  chiefly  of  diamonds,  as  in  Fig.  i,  or 
squares,  as  in  Fig.  2. 

ELEMENTARY. 

Simple  squares  are  the  commonest  kind  of  patchwork. 
Cut  them  two  inches  square  each  way.  They  are  cut  in 
card — any  common  visiting  or  trade  cards  will  do — and 
covered  with  cotton  or  silk.  All  pieces  are  used  and 
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Joined  by  chance  and  without  order  ; only  silk  and  cotton 
are  not  mingled  in  the  same  article — it  must  be  of  one  or 
the  other  only. 

Counterpaties  in  Patchwork. — Fig.  2 is  a design  for  a 
patchwork  counterpane  or'table  cover,  which  may  be  made 
of  any  mixed  scraps  ; keeping  the  dark  parts  of  the 
design  dark,  and  the  light  ones,  light.  The  ground  is  of 
light  squares. 

This  would  make  a beautiful  piece  of  fancy  work, 
in  purchased  materials  of  silk  or  satin.  The  centre 
diamond,  and  the  dark  squares  violet,  the  light  gold  colour  ; 
the  diamond  round  it,  dark  patches  of  bright  red,  of  a 
crimson  shade  ; the  light  of  azure.  The  straight  lines  each 
way,  one  violet,  one  the  new  intense  green,  reversed  on 
the  opposite  side.  The  four  stars,  azure  for  the  light, 
crimson  the  dark.  The  zigzag  line,  bright  green.  The 
border  of  half-squares,  which  comes  next,  violet.  The 
alternate  light  squares  at  the  corners,  gold  colour  ; the 
dark  half-squares  next  them,  crimson.  The  pattern-like 
clusters  of  light  azure  and  the  black  one  in  centre  dark 
crimson.  A straight  line  round,  also  of  green.  Alter, 
make  squares  of  violet.  Greek  border  of  azure.  Alternate 
squares  crimson.  Ground,  a friars’  grey  (a  sort  of  pale 
neutral  green);  a French  grey  (lavender);  azureline  (a  pale 
bluish  tint) ; a stone  colour,  a cream  colour  or  white.  Wad, 
and  line  with  silk.  Quilt  by  running  between  all  the  joins. 
Add  a rich  upholstery  cord  all  round,  and  tassels  at  the 
comers  of  gold-coloured  silk. 

Colours  used  : — Azure,  bright  green,  violet,  gold  colour, 
crimson  ; the  ground  colours  to  choice. 

Another  disposal  of  colours  : — All  the  dark  patches  a 
bright  crimson  red.  Greek  border,  azure,  and  straight 
border  of  a light  colour  within  the  Greek  one,  Metternich 
green.  Light  part  of  the  clusters  of  fine  amber.  Light- 
coloured  alternate  squares  round  the  straight  diamond 
border,  Havannah.  Zigzag  border  inside  the  diamond  line, 
Metternich  green.  Four  stars  round  light  parts,  azure. 
Centre  diamond,  blue,  light  parts,  amber.  Ground  of 
friars’  grey.  Gold  tassels,  and  lining  bright  crimson. 

Colours  used  in  working  : — Bright  light  crimson,  azure 
blue,  Metternich  green,  golden  amber,  a very  little  Havan- 
nah, friars’  grey. 

if  these  are  of  satin,  and  the  lining  of  sarcenet,  the 
quilt  will  be  splendid.  Join  the  lining  in  breadths.  Quilt 
with  friars’  grey  tailors’  twist. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  explain  that  Metternich  green  is  that 
rich,  full,  deep-coloured  “ candlelight  green,”  almost  of  a 
verdigris  shade,  and  metallic  in  hue.  Havannah,  a light 
brown,  richer  than  a fawn.  The  worker  can  get  the  light 
shades  at  any  first-rate  Berlin  wool  depot,  and  match  them 
in  satin.  The  green,  however,  can  only  be  procured  in 
silk,  such  as  filoselle.  Greens  in  wool  are  all  dull. 

Fig.  I is  a design  for  a different  kind  of  patchwork  quilt. 
It  is  a sort  of  applique  work  on  stout  coarse  linen  sheeting. 

To  make  this,  in  the  first  place  apiece  of  stout  white  linen, 
a yard  square  is  taken.  On  the  centre  of  this  a patchwork 
star  (see  Fig.  i),  is  placed.  A piece  like  a ring  is  cut  from 
dark-coloured  chintz  and  run  on  round  this,  leaving  a few 
inches  between  the  star  and  the  ring.  A border  of  three 
rows  of  triangular  pieces  is  added.  Between  the  ring  and 
the  border  eight  inches  are  left,  filled  in  the  corners  with 
diamonds,  and  between  with  leaves.  A border  six  inches 
square  is  covered  with  dark  crosses  at  the  corners  and 
diamonds  and  leaves  between  ; this  is  bordered  by  a 
piece  of  light-flowered  chintz  a foot  wide,  with  dark-col- 
oured diamonds  a foot  square.  The  next  border  is  six 
inches  wide,  with  diamonds  and  ovals  attached  to  it  ; the 
ground  light ; the  diamonds  and  ovals  alternately  of  two 
or  three  colours.  A border  of  striped  chintz,  with  a fringe 
and  coid  all  round,  finishes  this  counterpane. 

We  shall  return  to  this  subject  and  give  other  designs 
in  a forthcoming  paper.  The  size  of  the  patchwork  arti- 
cles we  may  of  course  leave  to  be  decided  by  the  requu-e- 


ments  of  the  maker.  The  patterns  given  in  one  of  our 
present  examples  (Fig.  2),  may  be  very  readily  adjusted 
for  any  size  by  counting  the  squares  and  getting  the  same 
number  into  the  space  of  the  article  the  maker  has  in  hand. 


HOUSEHOLD  CHEMISTRY.— I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Chemical  operations  are  performed  every  hour  in  the 
day  in  every  household.  From  the  moment  when  the 
housemaid  strikes  the  first  match  in  the  morning  to  the 
moment  when  the  last  candle  is  extinguished  at  night  the 
forces  of  chemistry  are  at  work  ; and  even  when  all  is  still, 
and  the  gentle  breathing  of  the  sleeping  inmates  is  the 
only  perceptible  movement  in  the  house,  that  very  breath- 
ing involves  a beautiful  and  complex  chemical  process. 
And  yet  how  very  few  people  know  anything  of  chemistry ! 
The  mistress,  when  she  washes  her  hands,  produces  a 
double  decomposition — and  does  not  know  it.  The 
housemaid,  in  striking  the  lucifer,  is — little  as  she  suspects 
it — promoting  oxidation  through  the  influence  of  friction. 
And  the  cook  may  be  shortly  defined  to  be  a skilfuS 
practical  chemist  who  knows  nothing  of  chemistry. 

We  hope  in  this  series  of  articles  to  illustrate  the  im- 
portance of  chemistry  in  our  everyday  lives,  and  the 
numberless  uses  to  which  even  a slight  knowledge  of  it 
may  be  applied.  Systematic  instruction  in  the  science 
would  of  course  be  out  of  place  here.  The  title  which  we 
have  selected  indicates  our  plan  with  sufficient  distinct- 
ness. We  only  propose  to  draw  attention  to  those  facts 
in  chemistry  which  have  a direct  practical  bearing  upon 
the  welfare  of  the  individual  household. 

FOOD. 

Let  us  begin  with  that  most  interesting,  most  impor- 
tant, and  most  extensive  subject,  food,  and  endeavour  to 
glean  together  some  few  of  the  many  facts  which  science 
has  made  known  in  regard  to  its  nature,  its  uses,  and  the 
various  methods  of  preparing  it  which  we  have  at  oust 
disposal.  It  is,  indeed,  a very  wide  subject,  for  not  only 
have  we  to  consider  a multitude  of  different  substances, 
prepared  and  cooked  by  a multitude  of  different  methods, 
but  we  must  also,  if  we  would  know  anything  of  the 
reason  of  the  facts  which  come  before  us,  endeavour  tO' 
learn  something  of  the  complex  changes  which  go  on  in 
the  body,  and  the  way  in  which  the  food  we  eat  con- 
duces towards  them. 

Why  is  Food  required  f — The  question  seems  almost 
absurd,  so  familiar  is  the  fact ; and  yet  the  answer  to  it 
involves  one  of  the  grandest  chapters  in  the  history  of 
science.  In  its  simplest  form  it  may  be  given  in  three 
\^oxA.%—food  is  fuel.  We  require  food  frequently  for  just 
the  same  reason  that  a fire  requires  coals  frequently,  and 
a lamp,  oil — because  we  are  burning  away.  Strange  as 
this  may  appear,  it  is  a most  certain  fact.  The  air  that  we 
breathe  into  our  lungs  contains  oxygen,  and  this  oxygen 
combines  with  or  burns  the  muscles  and  other  organs  of 
our  bodies  just  as  it  does  the  coals  in  a fire.  The  heat 
produced  in  a man’s  body  in  the  course  of  a day  is  con- 
siderable in  quantity,  though  not  very  intense  in  quality. 
Taking  the  average,  it  is  enough  to  raise  five  and  a half 
gallons  of  water  from  freezing  point  to  boiling  point,  and 
this  is  about  the  heat  that  would  be  given  off  during  the 
burning  of  a pound  of  coals.  All  this  heat  comes  from  the 
slow  wasting  or  burning  of  the  substance  of  the  body,  so 
that  it  is  evident  that  if  we  did  not  make  up  for  this  constant 
loss  by  eating  food,  our  organs  would  soon  be  wasted 
away  and  consumed.  A moment’s  thought  will  show  how 
closely  this  agrees  with  well-known  facts.  Why  does  an 
animal  become  so  thin  during  the  slow  and  painful  process 
of  starvation  ? Clearly  because  the  slow  fire  in  his  body 
is  not  fed  with  the  fuel  of  food. 

This  first  simple  view  of  the  object  of  food  must,  how- 
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ever,  be  examined  a little  more  narrowly,  and  we  then  find 
that  it  requires  a slight  modification  before  we  can  accept  it. 
For  after  all  it  is  not  the  food  itself,  but  the  substance  of 
the  body,  which  is  burnt.  We  must  remember  that,  even 
if  no  food  is  eaten,  the  slow  burning  of  the  body  goes  on 
as  long  as  the  life  of  the  animal  lasts.  It  is,  therefore, 
evident  that,  although  it  is  ultimately  burnt,  the  immediate 
object  of  the  food  is  to  repair  the  body — to  make  up  for 
its  incessant  losses.  Let  us  look  for  a moment  at  the 
changes  which  the  food  undergoes  when  eaten.  It  first 
goes  to  the  stomach,  and  is  there  subjected  to  the 
beautiful  cooking  process  which  is  called  digestion.  We 
shall  have  more  to  say  about  this  farther  on,  and  need 
only  remark  here,  that  by  it  the  food  is  converted  into 
a creamy  liquid.  This  passes  on  into  the  intestines,  and 
hence,  by  a most  elaborate  and  wonderful  process,  it  is 
absorbed  into  and  becomes  a part  of  the  blood.  All  the  food 
which  acts  any  useful  part  in  the  body  is  first  converted 
into  blood.  The  blood — the  mighty  river  of  life,  as  it  has 
been  called — rushes  with  amazing  force  and  swiftness 
through  every  part  of  the  body.  And  it  is  from  the  blood 
that  the  constantly-wasting  organs  of  the  body,  muscles, 
bones,  nerves,  and  all  derive  their  nutriment ; it  is  by  it 
that  their  losses  are  compensated.  Finally,  to  make  an 
end  of  this  part  of  the  wonderful  story,  it  is  by  the  blood 
that  the  worn-out,  burnt,  and  now  useless  materials  are 
removed  from  the  organs  and  thrown  out  of  the.  body. 

Different  functions  of  Food. — Hitherto  we  have  as- 
sumed, for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  that  the  whole  heat  of 
the  body  is  derived  from  the  combustion  of  the  living 
organs  of  the  body,  and,  as  a consequence,  that  all  the 
food,  after  it  is  converted  into  blood,  is  absorbed  by  and 
becomes  a part  of  those  organs.  But  this  is  not  really 
the  case,  and  we  are  therefore  led  to  take  another  step 
onward  in  our  inquiry.  The  new  step  will  involve  a 
little  additional  labour  of  thought,  but  it  is  well  worth  the 
effort,  for  it  is  absolutely  necessary  if  we  wish  to  attain  an 
accurate  and  scientific  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  food. 
It  has  been  found  that  the  heat  produced  by  the  burning 
of  the  organs  of  the  body,  is  only  a small  part  of  the 
whole  heat  of  the  body.  The  rest  of  the  heat  is  pro- 
duced by  the  direct  combustion  of  the  blood  itself  So 
that  although  all  the  useful  food  is  converted  into  blood, 
only  a portion  of  that  blood  is  employed  in  repairing  the 
muscles  and  other  organs  of  the  body. 

We  are  thus  led  to  perceive  that  there  are  two  different 
uses  to  which  the  food  which  is  eaten  and  converted  into 
blood  has  to  minister.  The  first  is  the  repair  of  the 
organs,  and  the  second  the  direct  production  of  heat  in 
the  blood.  And  it  is  a very  singular  and  interesting  fact, 
that  side  by  side  with  this  distinction  between  the  offices 
of  food,  there  is  an  equally  well  marked  distinction  between 
the  qualities  of  different  kinds  of  food.  Some  of  the  most 
important  constituents  of  food  are  utterly  different  in 
composition  from  the  solid  organs  of  the  body.  They 
cannot,  under  any  circumstances,  be  employed  in  the  body 
for  the  repairing  of  those  organs.  They  are  only  valuable 
for  the  heat  they  produce  when  they  are  burnt  in  the 
blood;  in  other  words,  they  are  mere  fuel.  Food  of  this 
kind  is  conveniently  described  as  heat-producing  food. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  another  great  class  of  food- 
ingredients,  which  consists  of  articles  almost  identical  in 
composition  with  the  organs  which  have  to  be  repaired. 
Let  us,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  confine  our  attention 
to  those  very  important  organs,  the  muscles,  which  con- 
stitute what  is  generally  called  the  flesh  of  the  animal. 
A large  portion  of  all  food  has  almost  exactly  the  same 
chemical  composition  as  flesh.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  main  purpose  of  food  of  this  kind  is  to  form 
flesh,  and  it  is  therefore  known  as  flesh-forming  food. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  this  term 
does  not  convey  the  whole  truth  in  regard  to  this  kind  of 
food.  For  some  part  of  the  so-called  flesh-forming  food 


does  not  become  converted  into  flesh,  but  is  burnt  in  the 
blood,  like  the  heat-food.  And  even  that  part  of  it  which 
does  become  flesh  is  afterwards,  as  we  before  explained, 
wasted  away  and  burnt,  so  that  although  heat-food  can 
never  act  as  flesh-food,  flesh-food  can,  and  does  act  as 
heat-food.  Dr.  Savory  fed  some  rats  for  a considerable 
time  entirely  on  flesh-forming  food,  and  he  found  that 
they  remained  in  good  health  and  retained  their  ordinary 
heat ; but  this  experiment,  though  very  interesting  as 
illustrating  the  double  office  of  flesh-food,  must  not  be 
understood  as  proving  that  heat-food  may  be  dispensed 
with,  for  most  animals  would  suffer  very  seriously  upon 
such  a diet,  and  require  a properly-balanced  proportion  of 
the  two  kinds  of  food. 

Work  done  by  the  Body. — There  is  yet  another  aspect  of 
this  subject  which  must  not  be  left  unnoticed.  The  body 
is  not  only  a producer  of  heat — it  is  a very  powerful 
engine.  The  muscles  of  the  body  are  in  reality  machines 
for  doing  work.  And  the  work  they  do  is  much  greater 
than  most  people  have  any  idea  of.  A strong  man  can 
easily  do  in  a day  as  much  work  as  though  he  lifted  350 
tons  a foot  high.  The  heart  itself,  the  most  powerful  and 
the  most  untiring  of  the  muscles,  pumps  out  the  blood  which 
passes  into  it  with  a force  which  appears  almost  incredible. 
At  every  beat  it  throws  out  five  or  six  ounces  of  blood, 
and  in  twenty-four  hours  from  fourteen  to  nineteen  tons  ! 
The  force  required  to  do  this  would  lift  fourteen  sacks 
of  coals  to  the  top  of  the  Monument  at  London  Bridge. 

The  whole  of  this  enormous  daily  work  is  done  at  the 
expense  of  the  food  consumed,  as  certainly  as  the  work 
done  by  a steam-engine  is  done  at  the  expense  of  the  coals 
burnt  in  the  boiler-fire.  And  it  appears  probable  that  the 
parallel  is  still  closer,  for  as  in  the  steam  engine  the  work 
is  done,  not  by  the  coals,  but  by  the  heat  produced  from 
the  coals,  so  the  work  of  the  animal  body  is  done  by 
means  of  the  heat  developed  in  it,  and  the  whole  of  this  heat, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  comes  ultimately  from  the  food. 

It  was,  until  lately,  believed  that  all  the  work  of  the 
body  was  done  by  the  burning  of  the  muscles  themselves. 
If  this  were  true,  it  is  evident  that  flesh-forming  food 
would  be  the  only  kind  which  would  be  of  any  use  for 
the  doing  of  work.  But  this  has  been  clearly  shown 
to  be  a mistake,  and  it  is  now  held  to  be  highly  probable 
that  both  kinds  of  food,  inasmuch  as  they  both  produce  heat 
in  the  body,  are  alike  serviceable  for  the  doing  of  work. 
The  practical  importance  of  the  question  will  be  perceived 
at  once.  Men  who  do  hard  work  eat  more  than  others, 
and  unless  they  know  the  right  kind  of  food  to  eat,  it  is 
obviously  possible  that  they  may  be  cramming  themselves 
with  large  quantities  of  food  which  is  of  little  or  no  real  use 
to  them.  We  shall  havemore  to  say  on  this  subjecthereafter. 

Classification  of  Food. — We  may  now  attempt  to  form 
a classification  of  the  constituents  of  food,  which,  without 
pretending  to  purely  scientific  completeness,  shall  yet  be 
sufficient  for  the  practical  purposes  which  we  have 
in  view.  It  is  very  difficult  to  frame  a thoroughly 
satisfactory  definition  of  food.  Perhaps  the  simplest  is 
that  which  includes  under  it  everything  which  is  assimi- 
lated in  the  body,  and  which  is  necessary  or  useful  to  it. 
Taken  in  this  wide  sense,  the  term  must  be  applied  to 
some  substances  which  are  not  generally  reckoned  under 
it.  Water  for  instance,  common  salt,  and,  even  medicine, 
must  in  this  view  be  regarded  as  food,  and,  in  accordance 
with  it,  we  will  divide  the  materials  of  food  into  the  four 
following  heads  : — 

1.  Flesh-formers. 

2.  Heat-givers. 

3.  Mineral  food. 

4.  Stimulants,  spices,  flavours,  &c. 

The  two  last  of  these  may  be  dismissed  for  the  present 
with  very  few  remarks.  We  shall  have  much  to  say 
hereafter  about  water,  and  something  about  salt.  The 
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mineral  substance  called  phosphate  of  lime  is  an  essential 
ingredient  of  food,  because  the  bones  of  animals  consist 
chiefly  of  it.  All  the  most  important  articles  of  food 
contain  it.  Our  fourth  head  is  of  necessity  very  vague. 
Under  it  we  include  alcohol,  tea,  coffee,  spices,  essences, 
and  many  other  things  which  are  useless,  or  nearly  so,  for 
the  actual  nourishment  of  the  body,  but  which  in  many 
cases  have  a high  special  value  of  their  own.  The  first 
two  heads  require  a somewhat  closer  examination. 

Flesh-formers. — -The  solid  part  of  the  flesh  of  all 
animals  consists  chiefly  of  a substance  called  fibrin. 
Fibrin  stands  naturally  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  flesh- 
formers,  for  nothing  could  be  more  suitable  for  the  repair 
of  the  flesh  than  flesh  itself.  Albumin,  which  is  found  in 
the  juice  of  flesh,  in  the  white  of  egg,  and  in  the  blood,  is 
another  flesh-former,  very  similar  to  fibrin  in  composition 
and  properties.  It  is  equal  to  fibrin  as  a flesh-former,  and 
as  it  is  soluble  in  water  in  its  natural  condition,  it  is  more 
easy  of  digestion.  It  has,  however,  the  curious  power  of 
becoming  insoluble  when  boiled.  White  of  egg  consists 
almost  entirely  of  albumin,  and  every  one  knows  how 
entirely  it  is  altered  by  a few  minutes’  exposure  to  the 
heat  of  boiling  water.  Milk  contains  a third  important 
flesh-former  called  Casein.  It  forms  the  curd  of  milk  and 
constitutes  the  greater  portion  of  cheese. 

These  three  substances,  almost  identical  in  composition 
with  one  another,  and  with  the  flesh,  are  the  most 
important  animal  flesh-formers.  But  it  has  been  found 
that  compounds  very  similar  both  in  composition  and 
properties  occur  in  those  vegetables  which  are  used  as 
food.  If  a little  flour  be  tied  up  in  a small  linen  bag  and 
squeezed  under  water  with  the  fingers  for  some  minutes, 
a fine  white  powder,  called  starch,  is  squeezed  out  and  a 
sticky  mass  is  left  behind,  well  known  as  bird-lime.  This 
is  called  glutin.  It  is  a very  important  and  valuable  flesh- 
former.  Lastly,  peas,  beans,  and  some  other  vegetable 
substances  contain  a compound  called  legu7}im,  which  is 
similar  to,  some  say  identical  with,  casein  in  composition 
and  properties,  and  we  have  therefore  in  the  most  import- 
ant articles  of  food  five  distinct,  though  very  similar, 
flesh-formers. 

Heat-producers. — The  substances  which  are  exclusively 
destined  for  the  maintenance  of  the  animal  heat,  and 
thereby  to  the  production  of  work,  are  more  numerous 
than  the  flesh-formers,  with  the  exception  of  gelatin,  of 
which  we  shall  speak  presently,  and  their  chemical  com- 
position is  much  better  understood.  Leaving  gelatin 
out  of  the  question  for  the  present,  they  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  the  three  following  classes  : — 

1.  Fats  and  oils. 

2.  Starches  and  gums. 

3.  Sugars. 

Fats  and  oils  form  a very  well-marked  and  important 
class.  They  are  found  both  in  animal  and  vegetable 
foods,  and  differ  but  slightly  in  composition  in  all  cases. 
The  most  important  examples  among  animal  food  are  the 
fat  of  butchers’  meat,  the  suet,  lard,  and  dripping  which  are 
obtained  from  it,  and  butter,  which  in  the  form  of  cream 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  ingredients  of  milk.  Most  of 
the  staple  articles  of  vegetable  food  contain  a greater  or 
less  proportion  of  fat  or  oil,  and  they  are,  in  particular, 
found  in  all  seeds. 

Starches  and  sugars  are  mainly  derived  from  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  though  examples  of  both  occur  in  the 
animal  body.  They  all  have  about  the  same  composition, 
and  although  they  contribute  largely  to  the  heat  of  the  body, 
they  are  not  as  valuable,  considered  merely  as  fuel,  as  the 
fats  and  oils,  which,  we  shall  hereafter  find,  give  out 
more  heat  in  their  burning  than  an  equal  weight  of  any 
other  article  of  food. 

Another  common  constituent  of  food  is  known  as 
gelatin.  It  occupies  a somewhat  ambiguous  position  in 


our  classification.  It  can  only  be  obtained  from  certain 
animal  substances,  and  does  not  exist  ready-formed  even 
in  them.  When  the  tendons,  skin,  and  similar  parts  of 
animals  are  boiled  for  a length  of  time  in  water,  they 
gradually  become  soluble  and  then  constitute  gelatin. 
Bones  behave  in  a similar  manner,  but  the  mineral  matter 
remains  behind  unchanged.  Glue  and  size  are  prepared 
in  this  way  from  the  hides  of  animals.  They  consist  of 
somewhat  impure  gelatin.  Isinglass  is  nearly  pure 
gelatin,  and  it  is  found  in  a less  pure  state  in  calves’  feet 
jelly,  and  in  the  substance  which  is  sold  under  the  name 
of  gelatin  in  the  shops. 

Gelatin  is  so  like  the  flesh-formers  in  composition  that 
we  should  naturally  be  inclined  to  class  it  among  them  ; 
and  it  is  almost  always  considered  by  persons  ignorant  of 
science  as  a nutritious  and  valuable  food.  But  it  appears 
to  be  nearly  certain  that  it  has  no  value  whatever  as  a flesh- 
fomner,  and  it  must,  therefore,  be  classed  amongst  the 
heat-givers.  This  fact  is  of  greater  practical  importance 
than  we  should  at  first  sight  imagine.  How  often  do 
people  judge  of  the  quality  of  soup  or  broth  by  the  stiff- 
ness of  the  jelly  which  it  forms  on  cooling.  The  test 
is  utterly  fallacious,  because  the  stiffness  is  entirely  due 
to  gelatin.  It  is  very  easy  to  make  the  poorest  soup 
set  to  a firm  jelly  by  merely  adding  to  it  a little  isinglass. 
One  pound  of  gelatin  will  convert  ten  gallons  of  water 
into  jelly,  but  this  jelly  has  very  little  value  as  food,  and 
is  utterly  useless  for  the  production  of  flesh. 


COOKERY.— XXI. 

RIVER  FISH  (continued  from  p.  ■^2.^. 

The  Carp,  an  illustration  of  which  we  give  on  the  next 
page,  is  a fish  retaining  its  place  in  general  cookery 
mainly  on  the  strength  of  its  former  reputation.  In 
many  parts  of  the  Continent  it  is  still  held  in  more 
esteem  than,  in  our  own  opinion,  its  culinary  merits 
entitle  it  to.  It  is,  in  fact,  a fish  to  keep  in  ponds, 
as  we  keep  pretty  birds  in  cages — to  look  at  and  not  to 
eat.  It  becomes  very  tame  ; is  gifted  with  considerable 
cunning  ; will  rarely  take  a bait ; when  enclosed  in  a net, 
will,  if  at  the  bottom,  stick  its  nose  into  the  mud  and  let 
the  net  slip  over  it ; or,  if  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  will 
“ take  back,”  like  a horse  wanting  to  clear  a hedge,  and 
then,  with  a rush,  leap  over  it.  There  is  no  knowing  how 
long  a carp  will  live  ; we  have  ourselves  seen  carp  which 
must  have  been,  undoubtedly  and  with  no  mistake,  not  less 
than  eighty  or  ninety  years  of  age,  and  yet  quite  juvenile 
in  appearance.  The  length  of  days  once  accorded  to  the 
patriarchs  may  very  possibly  be  still  enjoyed  by  certain 
fish,  when  they  once  have  grown  big  enough  to  escape 
being  swallowed  by  their  hungry  admirers  and  friends. 

During  the  last  century  foolishly  high  prices  were  often 
paid  for  unusually  fine  specimens  of  carp.  The  real  value 
of  the  fish  (independent  of  its  handsome  appearance)  lay 
(in  those  ante-railway  days)  in  its  astonishing  tenacity 
of  life,  and  consequent  power  of  supporting  long  journeys 
without  injury  to  its  health.  Carp  were  sent  to  market, 
or  to  wealthy  customers,  on  approval,  and  if  not  purchased 
were  sometimes  returned  to  their  pond. 

Carp,  like  most  other  permanent  freshwater  residents, 
are  in  season  all  the  year  round,  except  during  the  interval 
between  their  spawning  (the  first  hot  days  in  May)  and  the 
flowering  of  wheat  (say  the  beginning  of  July).  No  con- 
noisseur would  ever  dream  of  buying  a dead  carp.  Scale 
it,  remove  the  gills,  but  leave  the  head  ; save  the  blood  (to 
be  cooked  in  the  sauce)  and  the  milt  or  roe.  Small  or 
undersized  fish  do  best  in  a Matelote  (as  on  next  page)  ; 
fried,  or  otherwise,  they  are,  we  think,  very  poor  eating. 
Handsome  specimens  assert  their  right  to  the  honours  of 

Carp,  Stewed  Whole,  for  which  you  must  have  a kettle 
not  much  larger  than  will  conveniently  hold  your  fish. 
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After  cleaning,  marinade  or  pickle  it  in  wine,  salt,  and 
vinegar,  with  the  addition  of  any  spices  or  aromatics  you 
please.  Six  or  eight  hours  will  not  be  too  long  for  it  to 
remain  there.  You  may  then  boil  it  either  in  Court- 
Bouillon  (see  p.  323),  or  in  wine  diluted  with  broth  or 
water.  When  the  fish  is  cooked,  lay  it,  without  breaking 
it,  in  its  dish  (without  a strainer)  ; take  enough  of  the 
boilings  to  make  your  sauce  ; add  to  it  the  blood,  some 
thickening  and  browning,  some  seasonings,  in  which  you 
will  be  guided  by  your  own  discretion,  as  custom  allows  you 
a very  broad  margin  in  the  preparation  of  this  pretentious 
dish.  Pour  the  boiling  sauce  over  your  carp,  and  make  a 
prominent  display  of  the  milt  or  roe. 

Stewed  Carp,  under  various  high-sounding  names,  may 
be  garnished  with  the  most  incongruous  and  expensive 
things  that  a cook’s  imagination  can  devise — with  orna- 
ments of  puff-paste,  crawfish,  cockscombs,  turkey  pinions, 
forcemeat  balls,  sliced  sweetbreads,  truffles,  dear  little 
dickey-birds,  and  what  not  besides.  Broiled  carp,  even 
with  caper-sauce,  is  not  a dish  for  the  gods  nor  yet  for  the 
goddesses.  In  short,  considering  the  carp’s  intelligent 
and  familiar  disposition  ; considering  that  it  is  a want  of 
the  respect  due  to  age  to  partake  of  a creature  who  may  be 


excellent,  make  a tasty  garnish  to  lay  round  large  dishes 
of  any  boiled  fish. 

Small  perch  (in  company  with  carp,  tench,  jack,  eels, 
and  whatever  else  comes  to  hand)  are  turned  perhaps  to 
the  best  advantage  in 

The  Mariner's  Matelote. — With  the  matelote  of  eggs 
we  gave  the  meaning  of  the  word.  Take  live  fish,  various 
and  sundry  ; clean  them  without  washing  them ; for 
mariners  hold  that  fish,  once  out  of  water,  should  never 
go  back  to  it.  Cut  it  in  pieces  withovt  losing  the  blood. 
Put  all  into  a stewpan  with  a couple  of  dozen  of  small 
white  onions,  scalded,  and  almost  cooked  enough.  Season 
with  salt,  pepper,  bay-leaf,  and  lemon-peel.  Pour  in 
enough  claret  or  red  vin  ordinaire  to  cover  the  fish. 
Boil  over  a smart  fire,  taking  care  that  the  wine  does  not 
catch  fire.  Put  in  a lump  of  butter  as  big  as  a walnut. 
Arrange  your  fish  on  slices  of  toasted  bread,  and  pour  the 
sauce  over  them. 

Breani  and  Roach  are  hardly  worth  the  cooking.  You 
may  salt  and  stew  the  large  ones,  and  make  a fry  of  the 
small  ones,  together  with  gudgeon,  bleak,  dace,  and  any 
other  “ such  small  deer”  that  can  find  room  in  the  pan. 

Pike.,  Boiled  Whole. — The  pike,  like  carp  and  most 
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older  than  your  great-grandfather,  should  he  be  alive ; and 
considering  that,  to  eat,  he  is  only  a fourth-rate  fish,  we 
prefer  petting  and  feeding  a carp  to  feeding  on  him. 

Stewed  Tench. — Tench  are  always  bought  alive.  They 
spawn  later,  and  therefore  continue  in  season  later  in 
spring  than  the  carp.  As  the  skin  is  invariably  eaten, 
carefully  remove  all  the  scales,  which  are  small  and  deep- 
set.  The  previous  pickling,  as  with  carp,  is  not  necessary, 
but  the  fish  will  be  all  the  better  for  it.  Then  treat  it  in  the 
same  way  as  for  stewed  carp,  omitting  the  extravagances, 
and  cooking  it  in  the  least  quantity  of  liquor  possible. 
As  the  boilings  from  tench  become,  when  concentrated,  a 
jelly,  stewed  tench  makes  a handsome  as  well  as  a 
palatable  dish  cold,  for  which  purpose  it  may  be  a little 
more  highly  seasoned.  Indeed,  we  are  heretical  enough  to 
prefer  a fine  tench  to  his  much  be-praised  cousin  the  carp. 

Boiled  Tench. — Prepare  as  above,  and  boil  in  salt  and 
water  acidulated  with  vinegar  when  cold.  It  may  be 
served  with  any  full-flavoured  sauce  you  prefer. 

Perch  is  an  excellent  fish,  with  white,  firm,  well-flavoured 
flesh,  when  taken  from  waters  that  are  clear  and  deep. 
When  you  buy  it  dead,  see  that  the  eyes  are  bright  and 
the  gills  rosy  red.  It  is  difficult  to  scale  ; plunging  it  in 
boiling  water  a minute  will  help  you  ; but  ask  the  fish- 
monger to  clean  it  for  you,  and  beg  of  him  not  to  flay  it. 
Perch  boiled  in  vinegared  water,  and  served  with  essence 
of  anchovy  sauce,  is  a delicate  and  dainty  dish,  light, 
and  easy  of  digestion.  Fried  perch,  bread-crumbed,  also 


other  fresh-water  fish,  is  m season  throughout  the  cold 
months  of  the  year,  up  to  the  time  of  its  spawning  in 
spring.  It  then  becomes  “indisposed”  to  appearance  at 
table,  recovering  its  health,  also  with  carp,  when  wheat 
comes  into  flower.  As  this  event  conveys  no  precise 
date  to  most  town  residents,  we  would  advise  them  to 
extend  the  close  season  a little  longer,  and  leave  pike 
unmolested  till  the  beginning  of  August.  It  is  best  to 
buy  pike  alive,  which  is  frequently  possible.  Fish  that 
have  died  in  the  water,  confined  and  starved  in  boxes,  or 
forgotten  in  hoop-nets,  are  of  quite  inferior  quality. 
Snared  or  speared  pike  are  sometimes  much  injured  by 
the  wire  or  the  spear.  If  killed  immediately,  the  fish  ii 
none  the  worse  to  eat,  and  the  unsightly  scar  can  be  con- 
cealed with  garnishing.  Pike  from  muddy  waters  (the 
same  of  eels,  carp,  and  tench)  are  improved  by  keeping 
a few  days  or  a week  in  a tank  fed  with  a current  of  pure 
spring  water,  and  giving  them  a few  gudgeons  and  roach 
to  serve  both  as  companions  and  prey.  The  usual  advice 
in  selecting  fish  is  to  take  short  plump  individuals,  and 
to  leave  those  of  longer  and  slenderer  proportions.  This, 
however,  must  be  accepted  with  a certain  reservation. 
With  the  pike,  as  with  many  other  fish,  the  difference  of 
figure  is  distinctive  of  sex,  the  female  being  short  and 
deep,  the  male  long  and  slender.  The  flesh  of  both,  in 
season,  is  good ; the  main  question  of  preference  lies 
between  the  roe  and  the  milt  towards  the  close  of  winter. 
There  is  a tradition  that  the  pike  is  an  introduced  fish. 
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naturalised  in  this  country  at  the  same  time  with  hops 
and  turkeys  ; respecting  the  truth  of  which  we  entertain 
strong  doubts.  Certainly,  live  pike  may  have  been 
brought  to  England  and  turned  out  in  some  simple- 
minded  gentleman’s  waters,  just  as  coals  may  have  been 
carried  to  Newcastle ; but  that  would  be  no  proof  that 
they  did  not  exist  here  before.  It  seems  scarcely  pos- 
sible that  a fish  so  widely  distributed  throughout  Great 
Britain,  found  in  isolated  mountain-lakes  in  Wales  and 
Scotland,  in  Highland  rivers  with  no  other  communica- 
tion than  their  outlet — the  sea  (and  salt  water  is  fatal  to 
the  pike) — can  be  anything  else  but  a native  species. 
Moreover,  in  1586,  Camden  wrote  — 

“ Horsea  pike, 

None  hke.” 

Norfolk  must  very  speedily  have  attained  the  reputation 
for  pike  in  which  it  is  still  pre-eminent.  The  best-sized 
pike  for  the  table  ranges  from  three  to  eight  pounds. 
Heavier  fish,  though  handsome  on  the  board,  are  apt 
to  prove  coarse  when  tested  by  the  eating.  Small  pike 
(jack),  from  one  to  two  pounds,  are  delicate,  and  ex- 
cellent fried  whole.  For  boiling  nothing  can  be  better 
than  a six-pound  fish.  For  a large  party,  two  such  fish 
will  give  greater  satisfaction  to  the  palate  than  one  of 
twelve  pounds.  Scale  your  pike,  remove  the  eyes,  but 
leave  the  fins  for  show.  Empty  it ; save  the  liver,  if 
good,  together  with  the  roe  or  milt.  Boil  these  in  salt 
and  water  a quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes,  ac- 
cording to  their  size,  and  set  them  aside.  Then  make 

SUiffing  for  Pike.—Pdt&x  grating  enough  bread-crumb 
to  fill  your  pike’s  belly  two-thirds  full,  make  up  the  other 
third  with  chopped  veal  or  beef-suet,  the  liver  and  roe  or 
milt  broken  up,  the  rind  of  half  a lemon  minced  fine,  a 
little  fine  chopped  parsley,  fennel,  and  chervil,  with  a fair 
sprinkling  of  pepper  and  salt ; during  the  mushroom 
season  chopped  mushrooms  or  buttons  may  be  added ; 
make  this  into  a stiff  paste,  with  two  or  three  raw  eggs 
broken  into  it.  The  belly  of  your  pike  being  weU  wiped 
out,  stuff  it  with  this,  and  sew  up  the  opening  with  needle 
and  thread.  Then  tie  the  head  and  tail  together,  passing 
the  tail  between  the  jaws,  so  as  to  make  an  “eternity”  fish. 
Then  drop  the  pike  into  a large  kettle  of  Boiling  water, 
with  a small  handful  of  salt  in  it.  A six-pound  fish  will 
take  about  half  an  hour’s  boiling,  but  it  is  illusory  to  fix 
the  precise  number  of  minutes.  A thick  female  fish, 
stuffed,  will  evidently  take  longer  cooking  than  a slim 
male  fish,  unstuffed.  If  you  have  any  stuffing  left,  you 
may  make  it  into  cakes,  brown  them  in  a Dutch  oven, 
and  use  as  garnishing.  Serve  your  boiled  pike  on  a 
napkin,  garnished  with  parsley,  and  accompanied  by 
anchovy  sauce,  /.<?.,  melted  butter  with  which  two  or 
three  teaspoonfuls  of  essence  of  anchovy  have  been 
incorporated  in  a saucepan  over  the  fire. 

Pike,  Baked  Whole. — For  this,  take  a fish  of  not  less 
than  four,  nor  more  than  eight  pounds’  weight.  Stuff  and 
truss  it  as  before,  with  a more  liberal  allowance  of  suet 
in  the  stuffing.  Put  it  into  a circular  dish,  not  too  deep, 
that  wiU  stand  the  oven.  Pour  over  it  enough  flour  and 
water,  or  flour  and  broth,  to  make  plenty  of  gravy. 
You  may  add  thereto  a glass  of  wine,  white  or  red. 
Lay  dabs  of  butter  along  the  back  of  your  fish,  and  set 
it  into  the  oven,  where  you  must  be  able  to  baste  it  coti- 
tinually  from  the  moment  the  butter  begins  to  melt. 
If  you  cannot  do  this,  better  give  up  baking  your  pike. 
The  time  will  depend  on  the  briskness  of  the  oven. 
When  done,  serve  the  pike  on  a hot  dish.  Strain  the 
gravy  through  a small  cullender  into  a saucepan,  stir 
in  a teaspoonful  of  essence  of  anchovy,  or  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  catchup,  or  a glass  of  red  wine,  let  boil  an 
instant,  and  send  up  in  a sauceboat.  Large  pike,  of 
twelve  pounds  and  upwards,  are  best  divided  into,  say, 
four  portions ; the  head  and  shoulders,  two  middle  pieces. 


and  the  tail.  The  first  and  the  last  may  be  boiled,  and 
served  accompanied  by  anchovy  sauce,  and  garnished 
with  forcemeat  baked  into  cakes  or  boiled  as  small 
dumplings,  or  both.  One  middle  piece  may  be  stuffed, 
and  roasted  with  a bottle-jack  before  the  fire.  The  other 
may  be  cut  up,  lengthwise,  into  squares  or  oblong  pieces, 
removing  the  hones,fried,  and  served  with  anchovy  sauce. 
This  is  the  most  expeditious  plan  (and  not  the  least 
palatable)  when  a large  pike  is  sent  into  the  house,  and 
a dish  of  fish  demanded,  with  little  time  to  prepare  it 
in.  The  pike  being  deficient  in  fat  does  not  lend  itself 
satisfactorily  to  pickling  or  potting,  or  other  preparations 
with  vinegar  and  spice.  In  trout  and  salmon  countries  it 
is  unduly  underrated.  Pike-fishers  there  are  looked  upon 
as  amateur  rat-catchers  would  be  in  sporting  counties, 
which  does  not  prevent  a nice-sized  pike  from  being  very 
acceptable  meat  now  and  then. 

Pels  Stewed  with  Sorrel,  D.B. — Large  eels  are  not 
required  for  this  dish,  middle-sized  ones  are  the  best, 
small  ones  will  do.  Buy  them  alive.  If  you  can  pro- 
cure them  from  brackish  water,  rivers’  mouths,  or  estu- 
aries, all  the  better.  When  skinned,  cut  them  into 
pieces  three  or  three  and  a half  inches  long.  Put  them 
into  a vessel  or  bowl,  pour  boiling  water  over  them, 
to  make  them  discharge  what  blood,  &c.,  they  may 
contain.  The  French  kitchen  term  for  this  operation, 
whether  performed  with  cold  or  boiling  water,  is  degorger, 
for  which  our  word  “ disgorge  ” is  rather  too  strong.  Its 
object  is  not  only  to  improve  colour  by  rendering  pro- 
visions whiter  and  more  delicate-looking,  but  to  remove 
strong  and  unpleasant  flavours.  It  will  thus  often  render 
agreeable  articles  otherwise  unpalatable.  It  is  not  a 
cooking,  but  a mere  preliminary  to  cooking.  As  soon  as 
the  articles  are  sufficiently  cleansed,  they  are  taken  out  of 
the  water,  drained,  and  the  real  cooking  then  begins ; 
therefore,  set  your  cleansed  pieces  of  eel  aside  to  drain. 
All  eels,  in  whatever  way  they  are  to  be  dressed,  should 
be  thus  treated.  Take  two  or  three  handfuls  of  broad- 
leaved sorrel ; if  not  to  be  had,  any  garden  variety;  in 
default  of  which,  the  wild  sorrel  of  the  pastures  will  do ; 
wash  it  well,  to  get  rid  of  sand  and  dirt.  If  the  leaves 
are  tender,  as  in  spring,  put  them  as  they  are  into  a sauce- 
pan with  the  water  adhering  to  them,  cover  them  down 
close  with  the  lid,  stew  them,  and  v.mrk  them  to  a mash 
with  a spoon.  Later  in  the  season,  when  the  mid  rib  of 
the  leaf  is  tough,  strip  off  the  green  portion,  and  stew  that 
only  to  a mash.  Thus  prepared,  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  salt,  sorrel  will  keep  for  some  little  time,  and  be 
ready  when  wanted.  The  French,  in  fact,  in  whose 
cookery  sorrel  is  absolutely  a necessary  ingredient,  boil  it 
down  in  this  way  during  the  course  of  summer,  as  a pro- 
vision for  their  winter  requirements.  In  every  small 
French  town,  prepared  sorrel,  fit  for  immediate  use,  may 
be  bought  by  pennyworths,  and  less.  Chop  a few  onions 
very  fine.  Put  butter  in  a stewpan ; when  it  is  brown, 
cook  the  chopped  onions  in  it.  Season  with  pepper  and 
salt.  Throw  in  your  eels,  and  let  them  brown  in  the 
butter.  When  they  are  nearly  done  enough,  add  the 
sorrel  prepared  as  above.  When  the  eels  are  quite  done, 
take  them  out  with  a spoon,  and  lay  them  on  the  dish  in 
which  they  are  to  be  served.  Take  the  saucepan  with  the 
sorrel  in  it  off  the  fire.  As  soon  as  it  has  ceased  boiling, 
stir  into  it  two  yolks  of  egg  (or  more,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  eel),  working  them  together,  round  and  round, 
until  all  is  smooth  and  thoroughly  incorporated.  Then 
pour  the  sorrel  over  the  eels,  and  serve. 

Eels  are  curious  and  contradictory  creatures.  They 
are  so  tenacious  of  life  as  to  be  hard  to  kill,  and  yet  can 
neither  stand  heat  nor  cold.  A sharp  frost,  or  a tempe- 
rature a little  above  too”  Fahr.,  is  most  destructive  to 
them.  They  were  long  believed  to  be  viviparous  (not  to 
mention  the  advocates  of  their  spontaneous  generation), 
but  are  now  ascertained  to  be  produced  from  roe,  hke 
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other  bony  fishes.  The  parents  prefer  brackish  water  to 
spawn  in.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  young  perform  a 
migration  up-stream,  which,  on  many  rivers  is  called  eel- 
fare.  We  have  seen  them,  a couple  of  inches  long,  crawl- 
ing up  sluice-gates,  mill-dams,  and  other  obstacles  which 
would  seem  impossible  to  be  surmounted  by  such  tiny 
creatures. 


THE  REARING  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF 
CHILDREN.— VII. 

DIETARY  OF  YOUTH. 

The  principal  stages  of  growth  may  be  broadly  defined  as 
those  of  infancy — ranging  from  birth  till  the  age  of  two 
years  ; childhood — from  two  to  seven  years  ; and  youth — 
from  the  latter  period  until  maturity  is  attained.  Through- 
out these  respective  stages  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  food  supplied  to  the  growing  frame  should  be  of  a 
nature  not  only  adequate  to  arrest  the  cravings  of  hunger, 
but  likewise  to  ensure  the  development  of  the  body  and 
mind.  The  latter  is  a consideration  of  fully  as  much 
weight  as  the  welfare  of  the  body,  for  it  has  been  proved 
by  incontestable  evidence  that  under-fed  children  are  apt 
to  be  of  puny  intellect,  whilst  those  who  are  rationally 
nourished  usually  possess  the  supreme  blessing  of  a sound 
mind  in  a sound  body. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  chief  articles  of  food 
which  are  suitable  to  the  wants  of  early  childhood ; it 
remains  now  to  consider  what  changes  and  additions 
become  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a more 
active  period  of  existence.  The  simple  nourishment,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  milk  and  farinaceous  foods,  so  invaluable 
at  an  earlier  age,  needs,  in  youth,  the  reinforcement  of 
stronger  elements.  More  meat  is  necessary,  more  fat, 
more  bone-forming  substances.  A dietary  which,  from 
oversight  or  any  other  cause,  is  of  too  uniform  a character, 
however  wholesome  in  its  constituents,  fails  to  fulfil  the 
general  utility  of  food,  simply  because  its  powers  are  con- 
fined to  one  sphere  of  action.  For  instance,  there  are 
certain  foods,  as  rice,  in  which  the  flesh-forming  proper- 
ties are  very  small ; and  there  are  others,  as  dry  peas,  in 
which  the  same  properties  are  large.  Again,  in  rice,  the 
bone-fcn-ming  properties  are  only  contained  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one-third  to  what  is  found  in  dry  peas ; yet  the 
food  of  growing  boys  and  girls  is  liable  to  consist  more 
largely  of  rice  than  of  peas,  for  no  reason,  possibly,  than 
that  the  one  is  more  easily  prepared — “ readier  to  hand  ” — 
than  the  other.  The  same  illustration  may  be  applied  to 
a variety  of  foods,  which  are  unwittingly  given  or  with- 
held, to  the  benefit  or  detriment  of  the  growing  frame,  as 
pure  chance  may  decide. 

The  chief  point  to  aim  at  in  feeding  young  persons  is 
variety.  Our  range  of  food  is  unlimited,  and  the  con- 
sumption should  not  be  restricted  to  a few  articles,  except 
in  cases  of  impaired  health.  The  more  we  limit  the  tastes 
of  growing  children,  the  more  liable  is  their  digestion  to 
suffer  later  in  life.  Many  parents,  from  over-anxiety,  con- 
fine their  family  fare  to  what  they  consider  the  strictly 
wholesome,  and,  by  so  doing,  nauseate  the  stomachs  of 
their  offspring.  Others,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  prescribe 
a certain  course  of  living  from  one  week’s  end  to  the  other. 
The  intention  is  to  regulate  expenses,  but  it  does  not 
answer  in  the  long  run.  The  appetite  soon  fails  ; certain 
dishes  on  certain  days  are  regularly  refused  by  some 
members,  who  prefer  to  eat  dry  bread,  perchance,  to  the 
unwelcome  stew  or  soup.  But  in  advocating  variety  in 
the  selection  and  use  of  food,  we  must  caution  our  readers 
against  suddenly  adopting  any  very  material  change  in 
diet,  as  serious  consequences  have  been  known  to  follow 
too  abrupt  a departure  from  an  established  system  of 
dietary. 

The  error  of  too  exclusive  a dietary  is  most  apt  to  be 


committed  in  large  schools.  Although  everything  may  be 
wholesome  that  is  set  before  them,  many  children  loathe 
some  of  their  meals  ; and  if  they  have  not  the  means  to 
buy  such  substitutes  as  the  “tuck  shop”  supplies,  they 
fare  but  badly,  and  are  liable  to  fall  into  ill  health.  An 
instance  of  the  craving  of  children  for  the  apparently  un- 
wholesome, and  the  beneficial  change  which  freedom  to  in- 
dulge in  such  coveted  treats  effects,  occurred  a few  years 
ago  in  one  of  the  largest  schools  in  England.  With  a 
view  to  counteract  some  ailments  which  occasionally  broke 
out  in  the  school,  the  boys  were  forbidden  to  buy  any 
sweets,  cakes,  or  fruit.  The  shop  which  had  been  sanc- 
tioned in  the  play-ground  for  the  sale  of  such  things  was 
closed,  and  strict  watch  was  kept  to  prevent  any  surrepti- 
tious articles  from  being  smuggled  into  the  school.  Very 
few  weeks  had  elapsed,  however,  before  the  authorities  of 
the  school  were  puzzled  by  the  sudden  outbreak  of  skin- 
diseases  amongst  boys  of  constitutions  least  subject  gene- 
rally to  maladies  of  the  kind.  Something  wrong  in  the 
dietary  was  suspected.  Although  perfectly  wholesome,  it 
was  shrewdly  surmised  that  it  might  be  too  exclusive  of 
such  things  as  growing  children  crave  for.  The  order 
against  “the  shop”  was  rescinded.  The  boys  flocked 
daily  to  its  stores  for  sour  apples,  currant  cakes,  hardbake, 
treacle,  chocolate,  and  the  innumerable  compounds  which 
children  delight  in.  As  if  by  magic,  the  eruptive  com- 
plaints began  to  disappear  with  a suddenness  as  remark- 
able as  the  outbreak  had  been. 

Undoubtedly,  children  brought  up  in  homes  where  the 
appetite  is  pampered  by  sweets  and  stimulating  diet  re- 
quire a totally  different  treatment.  Curtailment  then 
becomes  necessary  in  most  cases.  But  growing  boys  and 
girls  at  school,  and  youths  prematurely  confined  during 
long  hours  in  workshops  and  offices,  have  few  opportu- 
nities of  similar  indulgences.  Provided  a sufficient  interval 
be  placed  between  meals,  and  that  the  food  is  properly 
cooked,  young  people  so  circumstanced  may  eat  almost 
anything,  and  the  greater  the  change  of  food  the  better. 

The  best  test  of  the  quantity  a youth  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  consume  will  be  found  in  his  own  appetite.  When, 
having  vigorously  attacked  whatever  has  been  set  be- 
fore him,  the  appetite  flags,  it  is  a sign  that  the  meal  ought 
speedily  to  end,  and  not  to  receive  stimulating  additions. 
For  instance,  if  a boy,  having  brought  a good  appetite  to 
the  task,  finds  it  a difficulty  to  consume  the  portion  of  meat 
allotted  to  his  share,  and  declares  he  can  eat  no  more,  it 
is  injurious  to  his  health  to  tempt  him  to  prolong  the 
meal  by  the  offer  of  puddings,  pies,  &c.  The  bait, 
although  irresistible,  is  injurious  and,  if  often  repeated, 
cannot  fail  to  impair  the  soundest  digestion. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  well-known  preference  of  chil- 
dren for  puddings  instead  of  meat,  it  is  a common  practice 
in  some  establishments  to  set  the  pudding  on  the  table 
before  the  joint.  Having  satisfied  the  first  craving  of 
hunger  with  the  least  expensive  fare,  the  meat,  from  its 
comparative  unpalatableness,  is  often  sent  away  untasted. 
Economy  of  this  kind  is  a great  injustice  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  a growing  child.  Meat,  in  some  form  or  other,  is 
highly  necessary  food  in  our  climate  daily,  especially  in 
the  confined  atmosphere  of  town  life,  combined  with  ex- 
cessive activity  of  mind. 

Dr.  Lankester  writes  very  forcibly  on  this  subject. 
Having  cited  historical  instances  to  the  effect  that  those 
races  who  have  partaken  of  animal  food  have  been  the 
most  vigorous,  the  most  moral,  and  the  most  intellectual 
races  of  mankind,  he  adds  that  “ it  is  vain  for  a man  to 
expect  to  get  through  intellectual  or  physical  labour  with- 
out an  abundant  supply  of  the  material  of  thought  and  of 
physical  power.”  Animal  food  is  the  readiest  means  of 
securing  this  supply.  As  it  is  with  adults  so  it  is  with 
children,  with  the  additional  demand  in  the  latter  case  for 
extra  nourishment  consequent  on  growth.  The  question, 
has,  however,  two  sides. 
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COURT  MANUAL.— V. 

ORDERS  OF  KNIGHTHOOD  {continued from  p.  332). 

The  Afost  Ancient  Order  of  the  Thistle.—  It  is  uncertain 
when  this  order  was  first  instituted,  but  it  was  revived  in 
1687,  by  James  II.,  and  re-established  in  1703  by  Queen 
Anne.  A statute  passed  in  1827  directs  that  the  order 
shall  consist  of  the  sovereign  and  sixteen  knights. 
The  members  are  chiefly  of  the  Scottish  nobility,  but  the 
Queen  has  conferred  the  order  upon  each  of  her  four 
sons,  who,  with  herself  and  sixteen  knights,  constitute  the 
order  at  present.  The  motto  of  the  order  is.  Nemo  me 
impune  lacessit.  The  star,  which  is  worn  on  the  left  side 
of  the  cloak  or  coat,  is  a St.  Andrew’s  cross  embroidered 
in  silver,  with  rays  between  the  points  of  the  cross  ; a 
thistle  in  green  and  gold  on  a gold  ground  in  the  centre, 
surrounded  with  a green  circle  on  which  is  the  motto  in 
gold  letters.  The  badge  or  jewel,  worn  pendant  to  the 
collar,  or  to  a dark  green  ribbon  over  the  left  shoulder 
and  tied  under  the  arm,  is  a figure  of  St.  Andrew  in  gold 
enamelled  with  colours,  bearing  before  him  the  cross  in 
white,  the  whole  surrounded  with  rays.  The  colour  is 
of  thistles  alternating  with  sprigs  of  rue.  The  officers 
of  the  order  are,  the  dean,  secretary,  lyon  king  of  arms, 
and  gentleman  usher  of  the  green 
^ rod.  The  knights  have  the  initials 
K.T.  after  their  name  or  title. 

The  Afost  Illustrious  Order  of 
St.  Patricks — This  was  instituted 
in  1783,  and  is  especially  for  the 
nobility  of  Ireland.  It  consists 
of  the  sovereign,  a grand  master 
(the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland), 
and  twenty-two  knights;  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke 
of  Connaught  also  belong  to  the 
order.  The  motto  is,  Quis  separ- 
abit?  The  star  consists  of  the 
red  cross  of  St.  Patrick  on  a white 
ground,  bearing  a trefoil  with  a 
crown  on  each  leaf  surrounded  badge  of  the  thistle. 
by  a sky-blue  circle  inscribed  with 

motto  and  date  (1783),  and  encircled  by  eight  rays  of  silver. 
The  badge  is  of  gold  surrounded  with  a trefoil  wreath,  en- 
closing a blue  circle  bearing  the  motto  and  date,  and  having 
a centre  like  that  of  the  star.  The  collar  is  of  gold,  and 
consists  of  roses,  harps,  and  knots  alternating,  and  having 
in  the  centre  a crown  surmounting  a harp  from  which  the 
badge  is  suspended.  The  officers  consist  of  prelate, 
chancellor,  registrar,  secretary,  genealogist,  usher  of  the 
black  rod,  and  Ulster  king  of  arms.  The  ribbon  of  the 
order  is  sky-blue  ; and  the  letters  K.P.  are  added  to  the 
names  or  titles  of  members. 

The  Alost  Hotiourable  Order  of  the  Bath. — This  was 
instituted  in  1399,  revived  in  1725,  and  enlarged  in  1815 
and  1847.  Its  members  are  of  three  kinds:  (i)  knights 
grand  cross  ; (2)  knights  commanders  ; (3)  knights  com- 
panions. To  the  first  and  second  classes  of  this  order 
foreigners  may  be  attached  as  honorary  members.  The 
sovereign  is  the  head  of  this  as  of  the  other  orders,  and 
the  knights,  &c.,  can  be  both  military  and  civil.  The  motto 
is,  Tria  juncta  in  uno.  The  badge  for  military  classes  is 
a gold  Maltese  cross  of  eight  points,  in  white  enamel,  a 
gold  lion  in  each  corner ; in  the  centre  the  rose,  thistle,  and 
shamrock  issuing  from  a sceptre  between  three  crowns  ; 
round  these  is  a red  circle  with  the  motto  of  the  order, 
and  about  this  are  two  laurel  branches  issuing  from  a blue 
scroll  inscribed  Ich  dien  in  gold  letters.  The  first  class 
wear  this  from  a red  ribbon  over  the  right  shoulder,  the 
second  class  from  the  neck,  and  the  third  class  from  the 
button-hole.  The  collar,  of  gold,  and  weighing  thirty 
ounces,  consists  of  nine  crowns,  eight  roses,  thistle,  and 
shamrock  issuing  from  a sceptre,  and  in  their  proper 


colours,  linked  by  seventeen  gold  knots  enamelled  white, 
and  with  the  badge  pendant.  The  star  of  the  first  class 
is  formed  of  silver  rays,  and  a gold  Maltese  cross  ; in  the 
centre  within  the  motto,  branches  of  laurel,  &c.,  as  in  the 
badge. 

The  civil  knights  of  the  first  class  retain  the  old  badge 
and  star  of  the  order.  The  star  is  eight-pointed,  of  silver, 
aird  in  the  centre  three  crowns  upon  silver,  inclosed  by  a 
red  circle  and  the  motto.  The  badge  is  of  gold ; rose, 
thistle,  and  shamrock  issue  from  a sceptre  between  three 
crowns,  round  which  is  the  motto.  Civil  knights  com- 
manders wear  a similar  badge,  but  smaller,  hung  round 
the  neck  from  a red  ribbon.  The  civil  companions  wear 
the  same,  but  still  smaller,  from  a red  ribbon  at  the 
button-hole.  The  star  of  knights  commanders  is  a 
silver  cross-patee  with  a centre  like  that  of  the  grand 
cross,  but  with  no  Maltese  cross  upon  it.  Civil  knights 
commanders  have  a like  cross  for  star,  but  without  laurel 
wreath  and  scroll,  and  the  words  Ich  dien.  The  officers 
of  the  order  are  dean,  Bath  king  of  arms,  registrar  and 
secretary,  and  gentleman  uslier  of  the  scarlet  rod.  The 
members  are  styled  respectively  G.C.B.,  K.C.B.,  and  C.B. 

The  Alost  Exalted  Order  of  the  Star  of  India. — This 
was  instituted  in  1861,  and  has  been  since  enlarged.  It 
consists  of  the  sovereign,  205 
ordinary  members  or  companions, 
and  honorary  members.  There-, 
are  three  classes : ( i ) grand  com- 
manders, (2)  commanders,  and 
(3)  companions.  The  Viceroy  of 
India  is  grand  master.  The  star 
of  gold  is  radiated.  In  the  centre 
is  a five-pointed  star  of  diamonds, 
round  which  is  a light-blue  ribbon, 
tied,  and  bearing  the  mottOj, 
Heavetis  Light  our  Guide,  in- 
diamonds.  The  collar  is  com- 
posed of  the  lotus,  palm  branches, 
and  red  and  white  roses,  and  an 
imperial  crown  in  the  centre. 
The  badge  is  an  onyx  cameo  of 
Her  Majesty  in  an  ornamented 
oval,  with  the  motto,  and  surmounted  by  a diamond 
star.  The  ribbon,  of  blue  with  a white  stripe  near  the 
edges,  is  worn  from  the  right  shoulder  to  the  left  side. 
There  is  also  a mantle  of  blue  satin,  lined  with  white, 
fastened  with  white  silk  cord,  with  blue  and  silver  tassels, 
and  having  on  the  left  side  the  star  of  the  order.  The 
knights  grand  commanders  are  designated  by  the  letters 
G.C.S.I.  ; knights  commanders  by  K.C.S.I.,  and  com- 
panions by  C.S.I.  The  officers  are  secretary  and  registrar. 

The  Alost  Distmguished  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St. 
George. — This  was  instituted  in  1818,  enlarged  in  1868 
and  1877,  in  favour  of  the  colonies  and  natural-born 
subjects  of  the  Crown  who  have  held  high  office  there.. 
It  consists  of  a grand  master,  knights  grand  cross, 
knights  commanders,  and  companions.  The  star  of  a 
knight  grand  cross  is  of  silver,  seven  rayed,  and  with 
small  rays  of  gold  alternating.  Over  all  is  the  red  cross 
of  St.  George.  In  the  centre  is  St.  Michael  encountering 
Satan,  within  a blue  circle  inscribed  with  the  motto,  Aus- 
picium  melioris  cevi.  The  collar  is  of  alternate  lions  and 
Maltese  crosses,  and  the  letters  S.M.  and  S.G. ; an  im- 
perial crown  in  the  centre  over  two  winged  lions,  each 
holding  a book  and  seven  arrows.  Two  similar  lions  are 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  collar.  The  whole  is  of  gold, 
except  the  crosses,  which  are  of  white  enamel.  The 
badge  is  a gold  cross  of  fourteen  points,  enamelled  white, 
with  gold  edges  ; on  one  side  in  the  centre  is  St.  Michael 
and  Satan,  and  on  the  other  side  St.  George  and  the 
Dragon,  within  blue  circles  inscribed  with  the  motto. 
The  cross,  surmounted  by  a crown,  is  worn  by  grand 
crosses  to  the  collar,  or  to  a blue  ribbon  with  a scarlet 
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stripe  from  the  right  shoulder  to  the  left  side.  Knights 
commanders  wear  the  badge  upon  a narrower  ribbon 
from  the  neck,  and  have  on  their  left  side  a star  of  four 
rays,  upon  which  is  a small  cross  of  eight  points  in  silver, 
surmounted  by  the  red  cross  of 
St.  George,  and  having  the  same 
centre  as  that  of  knights  grand 
crosses.  Other  members  wear 
the  small  cross  from  a still  nar- 
rower ribbon  at  their  button-hole. 

The  blue  satin  mantle  is  lined 
with  scarlet,  is  tied  with  cordons 
of  blue  and  scarlet  silk  and  gold, 
and  has  the  star  of  the  grand 
cross  on  the  left  side.  The 
chapeau,  of  blue  satin,  lined  with 
scarlet,  is  surmounted  with  black 
and  white  ostrich  feathers.  The 
officers  of  the  order  comprise  the 


DECORATIVE  MODELLING. 

A Bracket. — Let  us  say  that  our  student  has,  in  the 
entrance-hall  of  his  home,  wall  space  on  which  four 
bi'ackets  can  be  placed.  We  shall  presently  fill  them  with 
vases  or  busts,  but  will  first  model 
the  brackets  themselves.  The 
ornament  upon  them  shall  be  taken 
from  nature,  and  they  shall  repre- 
sent the  Four  Seasons.  The  first 
proceeding  will  be  to  get  two 
pieces  of  board,  of  the  size  and 
proportions  of  our  proposed 
bracket,  nailed  together  at  right 
angles,  thus,  f.  The  frame  must 
be  laid  on  the  inclined  plane,  and 
a solid  core  or  body  of  clay  (which 
will  give  the  general  form  of  the 
bracket,  and  must  be  similar  in 
all  the  set)  built  upon  it.  (See 
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prelate,  chancellor,  secretary  and 
registrar,  king  of  arms,  and  officer 
of  arms  (Malta).  Knights  grand 
cross  are  designated  by  the  letters 
G.C.M.G.  ; knights  commanders, 
K.C.M.G. ; and  companions,  C.M.G. 


HOUSEHOLD  DECORATIVE 
ART.— XI. 

MODELLING  IN  CLAY  FOR  AMATEURS 
{continued from  f.  317). 

Our  first  lesson  has  been  for  practice 
only,  and  when  the  model  has  been 
carefully  and  conscientiously  finished, 
the  student  cannot  do  better  than 
break  it  up  and  see  that  the  clay  is 
re-prepared  for  use,  as  directed  in 
the  section  on  Material ; but  we 
shall  now  suppose  that  by  copying 
the  cast,  sufficient  skill  has  been  attained 
producing  something  more  original  in  its 
worth  preserving. 


Fig.  2. — SECTION. 


to  fit  him  for 
character,  and 


Fig.  3- 

Fig.  I.)  On  this  the  ornamental 
parts  will  be  modelled,  but  before 
that  is  done  it  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  for  a day  uncovered,  that  it 
may  slightly  harden  and  “ set.”  We 
propose  that  each  bracket  shall  be 
ornamented  with  the  appropriate 
growth  of  the  season  it  represents. 
Spring  shall  have  the  primrose, 
anemony,  and  snowdrop  ; Summer, 
oak  and  briony  ; Autumn,  grapes, 
corn,  and  the  convolvulus ; Winter, 
holly  and  ivy.  Having  placed  the 
natural  objects  to  be  copied  beside 
his  work,  the  student  may  begin  to 
form  his  composition.  And  here 
we  may  remark  that  if  he  possesses 
some  knowledge  of  drawing,  and  can 
make  a rough  sketch  on  paper  of  the 
general  manner  in  which  he  proposes 
to  arrange  his  design,  hg  will  save 
himself  some  little  trouble  ; but  this 
is  not  essential  ; and  if  he  cannot 
do  it  he  must  begin  his  sketch  on  the  model  itself. 
He  can  d-o  this  by  scratching  on  the  clay  core  with  one  of 
the  sharp-pointed  tools,  and  sticking  on  bits  of  clay 
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here  and  there  to  throw  shadow  and  give  something 
like  the  proposed  effect.  When  he  is  tolerably  satisfied 
with  the  composition,  he  will  proceed  to  copy  the  natural 
forms,  by  laying  on  small  portions  of  clay,  and  then  gradu- 
ally working  them  up,  much  as  he  did  when  copying  the 
plaster  cast,  only  in  the  present  work  he  will  find  himself 
obliged  to  use  the  thumb  less  and  the  tools  more.  In 
imitating  fruit  and  flowers,  he  will  observe  that  an  in- 
finite number  of  minute  touches  are  required,  which  will 
call  for  some  exercise  of  patience  ; but  for  this  he  will  be 
amply  compensated  by  the  interest  and  pleasure  derived 
from  working  direct  from  Nature.  As  he  goes  on  he  will 
discover  many  things  in  his  composition  which  do  not 
please  him,  but  he  will  find  it  easy  to  detach  any  leaf  or 
other  portion  (by  cutting  it  from  the  background  with  a 
thin  piece  of  wire),  and  move  it  to  the  required  place,  and 
thus  play  his  foliage  about  till  the  eye  is  satisfied.  It  will 
be  well  to  keep  all  the  forms  resting  somewhat  solidly  on 
the  background,  and  not  to  “undercut”  (that  is,  hollow 
them  from  beneath)  extravagantly,  as,  by  so  doing,  he 
would  cause  himself  considerable  difficulty  in  the  after 
process  of  casting.  Also,  as  the  modelling  will  be  delicate 
and  easily  injured  by  pressure,  the  wet  cloth  with  which  it 
must  be  covered  should  be  supported  by  little  wooden  pegs, 
stuck  into  the  background  ; the  holes  made  by  them  can 
be  easily  filled  when  the  model  is  finished.  In  our  illustra- 
tion (Fig.  3)  we  show  the  “ Summer”  bracket  completed. 

A Vase. — Few  objects  are  more  beautiful,  either  as  chim- 
ney ornaments  or  when  placed  on  brackets,  than  elegantly 
shaped  and  tastefully  decorated  vases  ; we  will  now  show 
how  one  may  be  made.  As  it  is  impossible  (except  upon 
the  potter’s  wheel)  to  form  the  body  or  core  of  a vase  per- 
fectly symmetrical  in  clay,  it  will  be  necessary  to  draw  a 
section  of  the  proposed  shape  (see  Fig.  2),  and  having  cast 
a block  of  plaster  to  the  required  size,  give  it,  with  the 
drawing,  to  a turner,  who  will  shape  the  core  accurately  in 
a few  minutes.  The  method  of  making  the  block  of  plas- 
ter will  be  shown  in  the  section  on  Casting.  The  core 
thus  made  may  be  decorated  with  flowers  or  other  natural 
objects  in  the  same  way  as  the  bracket,  but  more  delicate 
modelling  will  be  required.  Before  the  work  is  begun  it 
will  be  necessary  that  the  plaster  should  be  wetted,  and  the 
clay  will  generally  adhere  to  it  sufficiently,  but  it  may  be  made 
to  do  so  more  closely  by  brushing  the  core  over  with  a 
little  soft-soap  or  some  similar  substance.  If  handles  are 
desired,  pieces  of  copper  wire  may  be  inserted,  and  bent 
to  the  required  curve ; twine  should  be  wound  round 
them  to  give  a firmer  hold  to  the  clay,  which  may  then  be 
worked  on.  No  wet  cloth  will  be  needed  for  this  model, 
as  the  plaster  core,  if  daily  saturated  with  water,  will  sup- 
ply the  clay  with  sufficient  moisture;  but  when  handles  are 
added  they  must  be  carefully  wrapped  in  wet  rag.  In 
Fig.  4 v/e  give  a vase  in  its  finished  state. 


FURNITURE.— VII. 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE  [continued  fro7n  p.  286). 

Blankets. — To  sleep  under  a heavy  weight  of  bed-clothes 
is  a burden  to  most  people,  and  whatever  be  the  light- 
ness of  the  outer  quilt,  if  the  blankets  be  made  of  coarsely- 
spun  wool  of  a poor  quality,  there  will  be  considerable 
weight  in  them,  but  little  warmth . A light,  soft,  and  well- 
woven  blanket  will  give  more  warmth  than  two  of  coarse 
and  inferior  make.  The  best  blankets  are  on  both  sides 
nearly  if  not  quite  alike  in  the  “ fluff”  of  the  wool,  which, 
however,  is  not  long,  but  on  the  contrary,  somewhat  short, 
thick,  and  very  soft  Such  blankets  are  known  by  the 
name  of  “extra  supers,”  and  will  cost  from  35s.  to  50s.  a 
pair.  The  process  of  raising  a pile  on  the  blankets  is  a 
most  important  operation.  It  is  effected  by  rollers  covered 
with  brass  pins,  and  over  these  one  side  of  the  blanket  is 
passed  twice,  and  three  times  over  the  other,  which  is  on 


that  side  termed  the  right  side  of  the  blanket ; and  if  the 
wool  with  which  blankets  are  spun  be  of  inferior  quality, 
this  dressing  will  vanish  the  first  time  they  are  washed 
Another  thing  which  adds  to  the  cost  and  also  beauty  of 
blankets  is,  previously  to  the  pile  being  raised  on  them, 
that  they  are  beaten  with  ponderous  wooden  hammers, 
reducing  a blanket  sometimes  to  half  its  original  weight ; 
by  this  process  all  exti-aneous  matter  is  beaten  out  of 
them.  In  common  blankets  the  beating  is  less,  and  they 
are  consequently  less  soft. 

Blankets  are  sold  by  the  width  and  length  of  so  many 
quarters  in  size,  and  should  be  chosen  for  their  weight, 
softness  of  wool,  and  thickness  in  pile  on  both  sides— 
blankets  of  this  quality  can  seldom  be  had  under  30s. 
the  pair ; those  of  less  excellence  from  any  price  above 
I2S.  per  pair.  Common  blankets  shrink  very  much  in 
washing  them,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  better  kind  ; 
the  different  process  of  manufacture  and  the  quality  of 
the  wool  causing  the  difference. 

The  Aldershot  blankets,  made  of  dark  wool,  slate- 
coloured  or  brown,  are  useful  for  servants’  blankets,  and 
they  are  inexpensive — good-sized  ones  can  be  purchased 
for  6s.  per  pair.  They  are  very  soft  when  washed,  and  do 
not  shrink  so  much  as  common  white  blankets.  When 
put  into  a calico  casing,  two  of  these  make  an  excellent 
and  warm  quilt  for  winter  for  servants’  beds. 

Sheets  and  Pillow-cases. — Formerly,  before  the  cotton 
era,  linen  sheets  were  highly  prized ; now  these  are  scarcely 
to  be  seen  among  the  poorer  classes.  Linen  sheets  seem  to 
belong,  by  right,  to  the  upper  and  well-to-do  middle  classes. 
It  is  not  alone  the  difference  in  the  price  of  the  material 
that  has  ruled  this,  but  the  poorer  classes  have  found  out 
that  calico  sheets  are  a great  deal  more  comfortable  and 
less  likely  to  increase  rheumatic  tendencies.  In  former 
times,  and  even  at  the  present  day,  in  low,  damp  situa- 
tions, among  some  of  the  peasantry  who  cannot  afford  the 
luxury  of  coddling  for  slight  ailments,  every  effort  is  made 
to  ward  off  sickness,  and  in  their  homes  blankets  will  be 
found  in  place  of  sheets.  Martyrs  to  rheumatic  affections 
have  been  cured  by  constantly  sleeping  in  blankets,  and 
where  the  skin  is  too  irritable  to  admit  of  these,  the  soft, 
unbleached  cotton  sheets,  manufactured  for  use  in  India 
and  the  tropics  generally,  have  been  found  an  excellent 
substitute.  Unbleached  cotton  is  much  warmer  than  the 
bleached  kind.  One  hundred  and  fifty  years  since  an  Act 
of  Parliament  was  passed  imposing  a penalty  of 
upon  the  wearer,  and  £20  upon  the  seller  of  a piece  of 
calico.  This  was  to  encourage  the  trade  in  flax,  and  in 
articles  woven  from  it.  No  Act  of  Parliament,  however, 
could  stop  the  progress  of  such  a universal  good  as  the 
introduction  of  cotton.  Those  who  could  not  indulge  in 
linen  garments  and  sheets  on  account  of  the  expense, 
were  in  a few  years,  when  cotton  became  cheap,  enabled 
to  be  clad  decently,  and  have  a sufficient  change  of  bed- 
clothes previously  unattainable.  Prior  to  the  civil  war 
in  America,  upwards  of  sixty-five  millions  had  been  in- 
vested in  cotton  machinery,  which  employed  four  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  people,  who  divided  among  them  an- 
nually upwards  of  eleven  millions  sterling.  The  domestic 
trade  of  England  alone  realised  twenty-four  millions 
sterling.  Such  is  the  value  of  cotton  in  a financial  point 
of  view. 

Now,  of  cotton  there  are  several  kinds,  mostly  resolving 
themselves  into  long  and  short  sj;aple  ; at  least,  these  are 
the  ordinary  two  kinds  which  a housekeeper  needs  to 
know  anything  about.  Articles  made  of  long  staple  wear 
better  than  when  made  of  short  staple,  because  in  the 
spinning,  the  joins  are  not  so  frequent,  and  the  cotton 
itself  is  silkier  and  softer.  During  the  war  much  of  the 
worst  kind  was  imported  to  give  employment  to  the 
starving  operatives,  and  was  woven  into  calico,  its  defects 
being  hidden  by  the  quantity  of  “dress”  it  contained. 
These  defects  are  uneven  projections  in  the  calico  caused 
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1 by  spinning  short  staple  cotton  of  inferior  quality,  and 
when  an  undressed  calico  is  held  to  the  light  they  are  easily 
, I discernible.  A calico  of  this  description  will  not  wear 
' I well,  simply  because  it  is  made  of  unevenly-spun  cotton. 

In  all  cotton  cloth  some  defects  of  thelkind  are  perceivable, 
I but  a purchaser  should  choosie  that  which  has  the  fewest, 
I and  of  course  this  will  be  the  most  expensive.  Sheeting 
calico  should  have  the  thread  round  and  even,  both 
■ threads,  warp  and  woof,  being  alike,  not  a thin  thread 
_ j running  the  length  of  the  material,  and  a thick  one  across 
i ' it.  This  calico  will  “ slieve,”  that  is,  one  thread  pull  from 
* ' the  other,  or  it  will  crack  across,  without  other  indications 
: of  wear.  Calico  for  sheets  is  sold  in  widths  suitable  for 

1 beds  of  different  sizes,  and  is  not  dearer  in  proportion 

I than  a number  of  breadths  equal  to  the  width  of  sheeting 
would  be ; but  three  breadths  of  three-quarters  wide  calico 
{ seamed  together  would  be  stronger  than  sheeting  calico 
» without  a seam.  The  quantity  of  calico  necessary  for 
j one  sheet  the  full  size  for  a large  bedstead  would  be 

(three  yards  and  a quarter  long  by  two  and  a half  wide. 
Whatever  be  the  width  of  a sheet,  it  should  be  three- 
quarters  of  a yard  longer  than  it  is  wide. 

For  servants’  and  young  schoolboys’  sheets,  the  un- 
i bleached  brown  cotton,  free  from  black  specks  on  both 
i sides,  is  undoubtedly  the  best  material.  The  oftener  it  is 
K washed  the  softer  it  becomes,  and  when  not  too  fine, 
n imparts  warmth  nearly  as  much  as  wool  does.  It  is  also 
b the  best  thing  for  pillow-cases. 

Sheets  of  linen,  to  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
1;  them,  cannot  be  dispensed  with — habit  is  second  nature, 
r The  same  observations  apply  to  choosing  the  linen  for 
l.i  these  as  to  calico : the  fabric  should  be  free  from  coarse 
l)  threads,  that  is  coarse  by  comparison  with  the  surrounding 
b threads,  and  the  edges  of  the  material  even.  The  manu- 
} facturers  have  a practice  of  “ dressing  ” linen  so  that  the 
!'  threads  look  sound  and  even,  but  are  not  really  so  ; the 
(!  quality  can  only  be  detected  by  rubbing  soft  one  end  of  it. 
'/j  When  a great  number  of  coarse  threads  are  prominently 
visible,  the  cloth  is  made  of  short  flax  imperfectly  spun, 
and  will  not  wear  well. 

I The  practice  of  rolling  a bolster  in  the  sheet  is  not  a 
comfortable  one,  nor  is  it  thrifty.  The  ticking  soon  gets 
(!  dirty.  A bolster-case  is  always  needed,  and  even  if  the 
1 sheets  be  of  calico,  this  and  the  pillow-cases  should  be 
'•(;  of  linen.  Yard  wide  cloth  is  sold  for  the  purpose.  A 
* bolster-case  should  be  sixty  inches  long  for  a five-foot 
H bedstead,  and  less  or  more  in  proportion  to  its  size.  The 
; | case  may  be  joined  at  one  end,  and  four  buttons  and 
ic'  button-holes  on  a hem  two  inches  wide  wiU  fasten  it  at 
the  other  end,  or  one  end  may  be  set  into  a circular  piece  of 
I [ linen  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  opposite  end  drawn 
up  close  with  a string  of  tape.  Pillow-cases  rather  more 
I than  three-quarters  of  a yard  long  are  of  Irish  linen  a 
yard  wide,  the  selvage  of  one  side  doubled  in  half  and 
; seamed  together ; the  two  raw  edges  is  a felled  seam,  and 
the  remaining  selvage  side,  turned  down,  is  a hem  an 
inch  broad,  and  for  closing  this  end  over  the  pillow  have 
four  small  linen  buttons  and  neatly-made  button-holes 
opposite  the  buttons  sewed  upon  the  hem  of  the 
seam. 

Towelling. — There  is  a great  variety  of  fabrics  sold  for 
towels.  First  comes  the  huckaback — originally  huckle- 
bock — i.e.,  having  a knotted  or  bunched  surface — and 
this,  when  made  of  coarse  linen,  is  certainly  most  excellent 
for  absorbing  the  wet  and  for  rubbing  the  skin,  whereby 
to  create  a reaction  and  glow.  Material  of  this  descrip-, 
tion  can  be  bought  for  eightpence  the  yard,  and  the  un- 
bleached is  preferable.  As  all  linen  articles  shrink  in 
washing,  huckaback  should  not  be  fine,  but  thick  and 
loose  in  its  texture.  Eighteen  nails  is  the  proper  length 
for  a towel,  which  should  be  fringed  at  the  ends,  by 
cutting  the  selvage  on  the  four  sides  about  an  inch  in 
depth,  then  ravelling  so  far,  and  finally  sewing  over  the 


towel  between  the  fringe  in  an  irregular  manner.  Thus 
it  never  ravels  in  washing.  The  reason  for  fringing  the 
ends  is,  that  when  hemmed,  the  dirt  is  rarely  rinsed  out 
of  the  hems  in  washing,  and  the  mangle  cannot  leave 
the  impression  of  the  hems  on  the  next  towel  or  article 
beneath  it. 

Russian  Towelling,  termed  by  drapers  “crash,”  is  a 
strong  material  of  narrow  width  made  in  Russia,  and 
imported  therefrom.  Many  persons  prefer  this  make  for 
towels  because  of  its  roughness  when  new  ; and  when  old, 
it  is  soft,  and  strong,  and  convertible  to  other  household 
purposes.  This  kind  is  preferable  for  runner-towels  ; 
three  yards  is  a good  length  for  a runner  ; and  at  5d.  a 
yard  it  can  be  bought  of  an  excellent  quality. 

HOUSEHOLD  AMUSEMENTS.— X. 

ACTED  CHARADES  [continned  from  f.  320). 

Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  the  syllable  or  word  which 
is  represented  should  be  uttered  during  the  scene.  Some, 
in  practice,  express  it  only  by  action  ; others  think  it  best 
that  it  should  be  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  dialogue, 
but  so  introduced  that  it  is  disguised,  or  withheld  from  all 
prominence.  This,  however,  is  a matter  on  which  the 
performers  should  be  left  to  their  own  taste  or  judgment 
but  there  should  be  an  understanding  among  both  them- 
selves and  the  spectators,  as  to  which  rule  is  to  be 
observed. 

The  next  thing  is  to  represent  the  syllables  agreed  upon. 
Where  the  company  are  not  generally  expert,  some  one  who 
has  had  experience  in  charade-playing  should,  if  possible, 
be  selected  as  the  leader  and  director  of  each  party,  and 
plan  the  various  parts  to  be  taken  by  all,  giving  hints  or 
instructions  as  to  the  details  of  the  performance.  As  much 
humour  as  possible  should  be  thrown  into  it,  and  clumsi- 
ness or  blunders  should  be  taken  as  of  no  account,  the 
object  being  simply  amusement.  An  awkward  but  good- 
humoured  performer  is  often  able  to  excite  as  much  harm- 
less mirth  as  any  of  the  rest. 

The  various  characters  in  the  scene  to  be  represented 
should  dress  themselves  up,  according  to  the  means  at 
hand,  for  their  respective  parts  ; but  the  most  “ rough  and 
ready”  articles  of  costume  are  as  good  for  the  real  purpose 
as  any  other.  It  is  enough,  for  instance,  that  the  principal 
figure  in  a scene  representing  “ age  ” should  wear  a grey 
wig,  or  a slouched  hat  and  spectacles,  or  hobble  along  with 
a stick,  doing  the  pantomime  of  deafness,  &c.  Those  who 
have  the  means  as  well  as  the  inclination  for  the  adoption 
of  an  elaborate  costume  in  the  performance  of  acting 
charades  can,  of  course,  gratify  their  taste ; but  this  is  by 
no  means  necessary  to  the  thorough  enjoyment  of  the 
pastime  either  by  actors  or  spectators  ; the  resources 
which  any  one  may  find  immediately  to  hand  often  creating 
the  most  amusement. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  “makeshift”  ex- 
pedients which  may  be  resorted  to  in  the  performance  of 
various  characters  in  the  scenes  of  a charade. 

Baby. — May  be  either  a real  one  or  a dummy;  the  former 
preferable  when  mamma  gives  consent  to  its  introduction. 

Bride.  — Wreath  made  like  a boy’s  kite-tail ; anti- 
macassar fastened  to  the  hair  to  represent  the  bridM  veil ; 
white  paper  bows  pinned  to  dress  ; white  kid  gloves  ; and 
bouquet. 

Cabman. — Wideawake  hat,  handkerchief  round  the  neck, 
two  great  coats,  walking-stick  with  a string  tied  to  it,  tart- 
dish  for  a badge. 

Child. — Any  juvenile,  “ fractious  ” or  otherwise,  will 
answer  the  purpose. 

_ Counsel. — Wig  made  of  cotton  wool,  paper  collar  with 
bibs,  long  dressing-gown,  roll  of  paper  in  the  hand. 

Country  girl. — Gipsy  hat  with  streamers,  dress  pinned 
up  at  four  points,  rouge  generally  requisite. 
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Countryman. — Hat  brushed  the  wrong  way,  paper 
collars  with  the  corners  sticking  well  up,  silk  neckerchief, 
and  showy  waistcoat. 

Doctor. — White  neck-cloth  and  black  coat,  walking- 
stick  with  a knob,  which  is  frequently  applied  to  the  lips 
during  consultation. 

Hoiisemaid. — Short  apron,  bouquet  paper  with  or  with- 
out ribbons  as  cap. 

Judge. — Lady’s  victorine  across  the  head,  dressing- 
gown  robes,  spectacles,  desk,  and  pen. 

Military  Officer. — Turn-up  collar,  cocked  hat,  sash, 
' moustache,  and  cane. 

Naval  Buttoned  coat,  gold  paper  epaulettes, 

boy’s  cap  with  gilt  band. 

Old  Man. — Hair  combed  off  the  forehead,  which  is 
marked  by  a few  lines  drawn  with  raw  umber ; little 
cotton  wool  to  represent  white  whiskers,  spectacles,  and 
a thick  stick. 

Policeman. — Coat  closely  buttoned,  collar  turned  up, 
and  marked  in  chalk  with  a number  ; hair  brushed  up  to 
the  top  of  the  head  before  putting  on  the  hat. 

Prisoner. — Hair  short  and  rough,  no  shirt-collar  or 
front,  spotted  handkerchief  round  the  neck,  charcoal 
beard,  and  black  eye,  if  required. 

• Sailor. — Coat  tails  pinned  up  behind  for  jacket,  no 
waistcoat,  black  neckerchief  with  ends  loose,  turn-down 
collar,  yachting-hat. 

Tax-gatherer. — Buttoned  coat,  hat  over  eyebrows,  spec- 
tacles, book,  and  pen  behind  the  ear. 

Workman. — Square  paper  cap,  shirt  sleeves,  and  white 
apron. 

We  will  now  give  an  example  of  the  dialogue-charade, 
founded  on  a word  of  two  syllables. 

FIRST  SYLLABLE. 

Characters,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Turtledove,  Miss  Julia  May- 
fair  their  cousin.  Parlour-maid.  Scene,  the  drawing-room 
of  a country  cottage  ; the  Turtledoves  seated,  in  easy 
morning  costume  ; Mrs.  T.  at  fancy-work,  her  spouse 
looking  over  the  paper. 

Mrs.  T. — Dear  me  ! How  I long  to  see  town  again.  So 
many  months  since  we  were  there ; and  really  one  seems 
to  be  almost  out  of  the  world  here,  although  it  is  so  beau- 
tiful in  summer.  Don’t  you  think  so,  Charles  t 

Mr.  T. — Well,  my  love,  perhaps  it  is  a little — ah,  ahem 
— secluded ; but  one  can  always  see  what  is  going  on  by 
the  papers  ; and  then  you  know  you  detest  town  formalities. 

Mrs.  T. — True  ; but,  my  dear,  one  can’t  see  the  shops 
by  the  papers,  .and  1 should  so  much  like  to  do  so  now 
and  then.  But  there,  Julia  is  coming  to-day,  and  she  will 
be  able  to  tell  me  all  the  latest  styles  and  the  fashions. 

Mr.  7'.— Yes  ; (aside)  and  to  exhibit  a few  of  them  in 
her  own  person,  I’ll  warrant. 

Afrs.  r.— Hark,  Charles  ! Pm  sure  that  must  be  Julia. 
(Rising.)  Pray  run  to  receive  her.  (Charles yawns,  and 
moves  leisurely  towards  the  door.) 

Enter  Parlour-maid.— If  you  please,  m’m.  Miss  Julia 
Mayfair. 

Enter  Miss  Julia  (in  walking  costume,  but  dressed 
in  extravagant  imitation  of  the  latest  styles.)  — My 
dearest  Louisa  ! (embraces  her.)  How  charmed  I am  to 
see  you  in  such  rural  simplicity  ! How  do,  Charles  t 
(Shakes  hands.)  What  a pretty  cottage  ! What  a de- 
lightful retreat ! (Aside.)  What  an  outlandish  place ! 
(Takes  a scat.) 

Mrs.  T. — You  can’t  think,  my  love,  how  1 have  longed 
for  this  visit.  You  are  truly  kind  to  come  to  see  us. 
But  how  you  have  altered  ! 1 should  scarcely  have  re- 
cognised you  ! 

Miss  ‘Julia. — Altered  ! Pray  don’t  say  so.  You  don’t 
think  I am  looking  any  older,  I hope ! But  town  life  is 
extremely  fatiguing,  I must  admit,  though  I should  expire 
without  it ! 


Mrs.  T. — Older  ! Oh  dear  no  ! But  your  complexion, 
my  dear — your  (glances  at  her  hair) — in  fact,  you  seem  so 
much  fairer  than  you  were. 

Miss  Julia. — Oh  yes,  my  dear.  Quite  the  rage,  I assure 
you.  The  Auricomous  Fluid.  Nobody  would  be  seen 
without  it  now — that  is  (with  emphasis),  nobody  who  is  in 
the  world. 

Mrs.  T. — Well,  my  love,  I can’t  say  I appreciate  it  at 
present ; but,  of  course,  if  it’s  the  fashion,  that  must  be  tny 
want  of  taste. 

Miss  Julia. — Quite  so,  my  dear.  But  y%u  will  get  used 
to  it  in  time,  and  when  the  fashion  comes  down  into  these 
parts,  I am  sure  it  will  suit  you  admirably. 

Mr.  T.  (advancing  towards  the  audience,  a?td  .peaking 
aside.)  What ! Louisa  make  herself  such  an  object ! 
Whatever  Miss  Mayfair  may  think  of  herself,  I consider 
her  a perfect  Guy. 

SECOND  SYLLABLE. 

Scene,  supposed  to  be  a ball-room.  When  the  curtain 
is  withdrawn,  two  ladies  are  seen  seated ; two  gentlemen 
advance,  and,  either  in  the  ordinary  way,  or  by  pantomime, 
invite  them  to  become  their  partners.  They  do  so,  and, 
some  one  volunteering  on  the  piano,  the  four  perform  a 
waltz,  or  a redowa,  &c.,  according  to  taste. 

THE  WORD. 

Scene,  the  rooms  of  Mr.  Fitzsquander,  in  St.  Swithin’s 
College.  Curtain  withdrawn  discloses  Mr.  F.  seated  at 
a table,  with  a letter  in  his  hand  and  his  fingers  in  his 
hair. 

Fitzsquander  (rising). — Well,  I am  in  a fix ! Snap- 
child  and  Co.  down  upon  me  at  last,  and  Shentpershent 
says  “his  friend”  can’t  wait  any  longer  for  his  money — 
the  old  thief.  And  the  governor  wrote  last  time  he 
wouldn’t  stand  it  again.  I’m  up  a tree  now  and  no 
mistake.  What’s  to  be  done?  I must  have  some  advice — 
don’t  see  my  way  out  of  it  at  all. 

Enter  Tom  Twistem. — Mornin’,  Fitz.  How  are  you, 
old  boy?  (Shakes  harids  heartily.)  Why,  what’s  the 
matter?  You  look  scared. 

Fitssqtcander. — Scared!  Well  I maybe.  You’re  just 
in  the  nick  of  time,  Tom — the  very  man  I want.  Look 


here ! (Shows  him  the  letter.)  1 | 

Tom  (reading  it). — Whew ! That’s  just  like  ’em,  old  i 
fellow.  Told  you  you  were  not  downy  enough  to  have  i < 

dealings  with  Snapchild.  Wish  you  had  taken  my  advice.  ' s 

Fitz. — Well,  I want  it  «z>7£/.  What’s  to  be  done?  You’re  I ' 
used  to  this  sort  of  thing,  I know.  I 

Tom. — Done?  Why,  go  to  the  governor,  of  course.  > a 

Fitz. — No  good,  Tom.  Cut  up  rusty  last  time.  I know  t; 


the  old  boy — you  don’t. 

Tom. — Well,  then,  go  to  the  Mum — write  to  the 
Mamma,  and  ask  her  to  get  round  the  governor  for  you. 
Fitz. — The  Mum!  Bravo, Tom!  Capital  idea.  Haven’t 


tried  it  on  for  months.  She’ll  do  it — she  knows  how.  The  e 

governor  can’t  stand  her  arguments.  n 

Tom. — Yes ; and  tell  her  you’ve  been  neglecting  busi-  ai 

ness  affairs  to  get  up  for  your  little-go,  and  had  no  to 

time  to  think  of  accounts.  That's  how  / did  it  fo 

(Aside.)  Wish  I could  do  it  again;  but  same  game  won’t  in 
do  twice.  ® 

Fitz. — Thanks,  my  boy — much.  I see  my  way  lie 

now,  I think.  There’s  nothing  like  having  an  ex-  til 

perienced  guide  in  these  matters,  and  you  are  such  an  ac 
old  stager.  (Fraternal  demonstrations  to  each  other.)  an 

. 

The  company  now  have  to  guess  the  word,  which  is  ob 

Guidance  (Guy-dance).  i 

am 

pantomime  charades.  dci 

Acted  charades,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  may  be  cip 

performed  entirely  in  pantomime,  and  many  prefer  this  ari; 
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method  of  playing  the  game,  as  it  is  easier  than  starting 
impromptu  dialogue.  All  that  is  necessary  is  for  the 
characters  to  dispose  themselves  in  successive  groups  in 
which  the  various  syllables  of  the  word  are  more  or  less 
clearly  expressed.  The  meaning  should  not  be  too 
palpable,  but  afford  a little  room  to  the  spectators  to  task 
their  ingenuity  in  guessing  the  word  represented. 


HOUSEHOLD  DECORATIVE 
ART.— XII. 

INDIAN  JARS  FOR  POT  POURRI. 


Large  jars  suited  to  stand  in  the  cor- 
ners of  rooms  can,  with  a little  trouble 
and  not  much  cost,  be  made  to  appear 
as  handsome  ornaments.  They  should 
be  a couple  of  feet  high,  of  common  red 
clay.  They  may  be  procured  at  many 
large  grocers’ ; but  at  the  potteries,  if 
any  one  takes  the  trouble  to  write,  they 
can  be  made  for  a small  cost.  Any  large 
china  vendor  can  give  his  customers  the 
address  of  the  potteries.  The  jar  must 
next  be  painted  some  pale  colour — a light, 
delicate  sea-green, or  pea-green,  or  friar’s 
grey  is  a good  shade.  It  must  be  very 
pale  and  delicate.  Next  beg  or  buy  a 
number  of  scraps  of  chintz.  The  Cre- 
tonne chintz  now  made,  and  covered 
with  strange,  apocryphal  birds  and  im- 
aginary monsters,  is  largely  used  for  the 
purpose.  The  greater  the  variety  and 
the  brighter  the  colours  the  better. 

When  you  have  a sufficient  assortment  ready,  with  strong  | 
gum  arrange  them  according  to  taste  all  over  the  jars,  j 
being  very  sure  that  all  the  little  bits,  corners,  and  stalks 
arc  quite  fixed  down.  An  old  cambric  handkerchief  is 
wanted  to  dab  down  the  chintz  to  the  jar.  When  quite 
dry  and  perfectly  fixed,  have  the  jars  varnished,  or 
varnish  them  at  home  with  gum  copal  dissolved  in  tur- 
pentine by  gentle  boiling.  Take  care  not  to  let  the  tur- 
pentine ignite.  Varnish  can  be  bought, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  procure  it  pure,  and 
it  is  expensive  ; but  for  those  unused 
to  handle  combustible  materials,  it  is 
safer  to  buy  than  to  make  it.  The 
varnish  is  applied  with  a large  brush, 
going  all  over  the  jar  with  bold  strokes, 
and  never  touching  any  part  a second 
time  whilst  wet.  When  dry,  give 
another  coat.  Repeat  the  coats  till  the 
appearance  pleases.  It  should  not  be 
too  thick,  or  else  it  will  crack.  Whilst 
varnishing  the  jars,  keep  them  in  an 
empty  room,  free  from  dust.  Put 
rose-leaves  or  pot  pourri  in  the  jars, 
and  place  ornamental  saucers  on  the 
top.  By  obtaining  vases  of  various 
forms  from  different  sources,  and  select- 
ing suitable  cuttings,  very  tasteful  and 
useful  articles  may  be  made  in  this  way.  But  the  house- 
hold decorator  should  remember  that  he  may  publish 
either  his  or  her  good  or  bad  taste  to  all  observers 
according  to  the  selection  of  patterns  which  he  makes 
and  the  mode  in  which  he  uses  them  when  cut  out. 
No  one  who  is  in  the  habit  of  examining  attentively  the 
objects  of  art  manufacture  exposed  in  the  windows  of  our 
“fashionable  houses”  can  have  failed  to  notice  the  mixed 
and  incongruous  character  of  our  modern  decorative 
designs.  Variety  is,  undoubtedly,  a most  essential  prin- 
ciple of  decoration,  but  the  variety  we  speak  of  does  not 
arise  out  of  the  design  itself,  but  results  from  the  mixture 
of  good  designs  with  others  decidedly  bad,  and  is  by  no 
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means  desirable.  And  yet  there  is  scarcely  a warehouse 
window  in  our  most  fashionable  London  streets  which 
does  not  exhibit,  in  juxtaposition  with  good  or  passable 
designs,  others  which  indicate  the  utter  absence  of  artistic 
taste.  As  guides  for  our  readers  in  this  question  of  taste 
we  append  two  cuts.  Fig.  i is  a Greek  vase  taken  from 
the  original  in  the  British  Museum,  in  which  the  orna- 
ments are  very  symmetrical  and  beauti- 
ful, and  their  arrangement  such  as  har- 
moniously belong  to  the  shapes  they 
decorate.  Fig.  2 is  an  Indian  water- 
goblet,  displaying  the  same  evidence  of 
correct  taste  in  ornamentation.  Our 
readers  could  have  no  better  guides. 


DOMESTIC  MEDICINE.— XL 

BILIOUSNESS  OR  BILIOUS  DISORDERS, 
INCLUDING  JAUNDICE 
(continued  from  p.  335). 
Everybody  thinks  himself  a physician 
for  this  complaint.  Of  all  theories  that 
occur  to  people  to  explain  little  errors  of 
their  health,  none  occurs  more  commonly 
than  that  of  Bile — “it’s  only  bile.”  No 
organ  of  the  body  has  more  blame  laid 
upon  it  than  the  liver.  It  is  the  best 
abused  organ  in  the  body.  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  but  one  that  may  often  be 
noticed,  that  ailing  people  seem  to  derive 
great  satisfaction  from  thinking,  or  being 
told,  that  their  “ liver  is  affected.”  What 
makes  this  more  curious  is  the  fact 
that  though  the  liver  is  a large  organ,  and  though  it  secretes 
about  two  pounds  or  two  pounds  and  a half  of  bile  every  day, 
of  a dark  golden  brown  colour,  the  wisest  people  are  still  very 
uncertain  about  the  uses  of  this  big  organ  and  all  the  bile 
that  is  formed  in  it.  It  is  often  the  case,  however,  that 
what  learned  men  know  least  about  ignorant  men  talk  most 
about.  It  is  easy  to  talk  glibly  about  that  of  which  little 
is  known.  Let  us  try  to  tell  our  readers  what  little  is  made 
out  as  to  the  uses  of  the  liver,  or  rather 
of  the  bile  that  flows  out  of  it  into  the 
intestine  just  below  the  stomach. 

First,  the  bile  in  some  way  or  other 
assists  digestion.  It  especially  assists 
the  digestion  of  oily  matters. 

Then,  though  it  is  not  necessary  to 
the  digestion  of  meat  and  eggs,  and 
such  like  (albuminous)  substances,  it 
is  necessary  to  prevent  the  putrefac- 
tion of  these  in  the  intestines. 

Thirdly,  it  removes  from  the  blood 
things  that  would  injure  the  system  if 
there  were  no  liver  to  remove  them. 

Fourthly,  it  contributes  something 
to  the  formation  of  the  motions  from 
the  bowels,  but  not  so  much  as  used  to 
be  thought.  A great  part  of  the  bile 
that  is  formed  in  the  liver  and  thrown 
out  into  the  intestines  is  absorbed  again  into  the  system 
from  the  intestines — not  thrown  out  of  the  body  with  the 
motions. 

Some  cases  of  disease  of  the  liver  occur  in  which  no 
bile  is  fornied  in  it.  The  bile  is  retained  in  the  blood. 
If  this  disease  is  extreme  and  intense — that  is,  if  no  bile  is 
separated  from  the  blood,  the  chances  are  that  the  patient 
will  die  heavy  and  in  a deep  sleep.  For  if  the  urine  or  the 
bile,  instead  of  being  separated  from  the  blood,  are  left  in 
it,  they  act  as  poisons,  and  cause  either  convulsions  or 
coma  ; that  is,  insensibility  and  death. 

Let  us  now  try  to  describe  the  two  common  cases  of 
iaunjice_and  the  so-caJ];pd  bilious _attacks. 
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'Jaundice. — Jaundice  is  a disease  easily  recognised  by 
non-medical  persons,  for  its  chief  sign  is  a yellowness  of 
the  skin  and  of  the  white  of  the  eye.  There  may  be  any 
degree  of  this  discoloration  from  slight  yellow,  such  as  is 
seen  in  most  babies  a few  days  after  birth,  to  intense 
green  yellowness,  such  as  often  shows  disease  of  the  liver. 
The  motions  are  pale  and  without  their  usual  colour. 
There  is  indigestion,  flatulence,  and  dislike  for  fatty 
matters,  which  are  not  easily  digested.  There  may  be 
pain  over  the  stomach  and  liver,  or  there  may  not  be 
any  pain,  and  as  we  have  implied,  the  skin  and  the 
eyes  get  yellow,  because  what  should  be  separated  from 
the  blood  by  the  liver,  is  not,  and  gets  into  all  parts  of 
the  system.  The  bowels  are  generally  costive. 

Causes. — Now  this  state  of  jaundice  may  arise  either 
because  no  bile  is  formed  in  the  liver,  or  because,  after 
being  formed,  it  does  not  get  into  the  intestine.  This 
last  is  the  most  common  case  of  jaundice.  It  may  be 
stopped  from  getting  into  the  intestine  by  something 
blocking  up  the  ducts  which  convey  the  bile  ; one  of  the 
most  common,  and  really  a very  common,  cause  of  ob- 
struction to  the  flow  of  the  bile  is  the  formation  of  little 
stones  in  the  gall  bladder — gall  stones — -which  in  passing 
through  the  duct  that  connects  the  gall  bladder  with  the 
intestine  give  rise  to  severe  symptoms,  which  we  shall 
now  describe. 

Symptoms  of  Gall  Stones. — Probably  after  some  un- 
easiness about  the  right  side  there  sets  in,  often  suddenly, 
severe  pain  in  the  right  side  or  more  towards  the  stomach, 
so  severe  as  to  make  the  patient  writhe.  Vomiting  soon 
comes  on  and  is  troublesome,  though  it  tends  to  relieve 
the  pain.  The  pulse  is  not  much  quickened,  nor  is  there 
much  fever.  There  is  often  more  or  less  of  the  yellow 
tinge  of  jaundice  in  the  skin  or  in  the  eye,  and  then  one 
may  be  pretty  sure  that  the  case  is  one  of  gall  stones. 
In  such  cases  the  motions  passed  after  the  pain  has 
ceased  often  contain  stones,  and  should  always  be  care- 
fully examined. 

Another  common  cause  of  jaundice  is  v/hen  the  little 
ducts  we  have  mentioned  become  inflamed,  and  their 
walls  get  thickened,  and  the  passage  of  bile  along  them 
is  hindered. 

There  is  a form  of  jaundice,  occurring  in  summer  or 
autumn,  which  we  may  call  painless  jaundice,  that  is  not 
uncommon.  It  is  jaundice  and  nothing  more  than  that, 
and  the  heavy  indolent  state  that  accompanies  it. 

The  most  unfavourable  cases  of  jaundice  are  those 
which  occur  in  older  people,  and  especially  in  those  who 
have  lived  very  hard,  or  very  anxiously;  and  in  which, 
notwithstanding  the  use  of  means,  the  jaundice  persists. 

Treatmc7it. — The  reader  will  not  expect  us  to  advise 
him  to  treat  himself  for  a complaint  which  may  depend 
on  many  different  states,  and  requires  very  various  treat- 
ment. But  we  shall  aim  at  giving  a few  useful  hints  to 
persons  affected  with  gall  stones,  or  having  occasional 
attacks  of  jaundice.  Gall  stones  occur  most  frequently 
in  women,  and  in  those  who  lead  a somewhat  easy  or 
rather  indoor  life,  especially  if  they  take  beer  or  porter, 
and  have  a tendency  to  become  stout.  Such  persons 
should  live  carefully  and  be  chary  of  beer,  and  should 
take  exercise  in  the  open  air.  When  an  attack  of  sudden 
pain  from  gall  stones  comes  on,  a doctor  should  be  sent 
for.  Hot  fomentations  to  the  side,  drinks  of  warm  water, 
and  hot  applications  to  the  feet,  should  all  be  used.  If 
the  pain  is  very  severe,  and  a doctor  cannot  be  had,  ten 
drops  of  laudanum  may  be  given  to  a grown-up  person, 
and  may  even  be  repeated  in  an  hour  or  two  if  relief  does 
not  come.  If,  however,  the  pain  shows  any  tendency  to 
yield  to  the  former  measures,  the  laudanum  should  be 
dispensed  with. 

Lastly,  let  us  say  a word  to  hard  livers,  and  all  who  are 
conscious  that  they  drink  more  than  is  good  for  them. 
Whenever  they  see  their  eyes  or  skin  getting  yellow,  let 


them  know  that  their  sin  is  finding  them  out,  and  that  it 
is  beginning  to  affect  very  vital  parts,  and  that  if  they  do 
not  take  thought  and  mend,  they  will  go  steadily  from 
bad  to  worse.  But,  in  such  cases,  it  is  often  wonderful 
how  improvement  in  health  follows  improvement  in 
habits. 


OCCUPATIONS  ACCESSIBLE  TO 
WOMEN.— VI. 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 

Whatever  maybe  the  opinion  we  individually  hold  upon 
the  propriety  of  women  entering  the  medical  profession, 
the  fact  that  the  University  of  London  contemplates 
admitting  them  to  degrees  (thus  recognising  and  giving 
its  sanction  to  the  movement)  renders  it  impossible  for 
us,  in  a series  of  papers  on  the  “ Occupations  Accessible 
to  Women,”  to  omit  a full  discussion  of  the  subject.  The 
difficulties  surmounted  by  women  in  their  desire  to  become 
doctors  have  been  many  and  great.  Even  when,  in  the 
face  of  all  discouragements,  they  had  obtained  the  neces- 
sary education,  they  could  find  no  board  in  Great  Britain 
authorised  to  grant  degrees  ; for  up  to  the  present  time 
all  English  degree-granting  bodies  have  shut  them  out 
entirely.  The  only  way  of  obtaining  them  has  been  at 
the  Universities  of  Paris  and  Zurich,  both  of  which  admit 
them  to  all  their  classes  without  reserve. 

The  first  boon  conferred  on  English  aspirants  for 
medical  honours  was  granted  by  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary, 
which  admitted  them,  some  years  ago,  to  its  wards  and 
classes  on  payment  of  the  ordinary  fee.  They  were  not 
allowed  to  receive  prizes,  nor  to  be  admitted  to  examina- 
tions. A Female  Medical  School  was  founded  in  1874, 
in  Henrietta  Street,  Brunswick  Square,  and  opened  with 
twenty-three  students.  The  average  attendance  has  been 
about  twenty-eight  annually.  Mr.  A.  T.  Norton,  of  St. 
Mary’s  Hospital,  is  at  present  dean  of  the  school,  in  suc- 
cession to  the  late  Dr.  Anstie,  who  was  one  of  its  most 
energetic  promoters.  The  soundness  of  the  teaching 
these  students  receive  is  guaranteed  by  the  reputation  of 
its  lecturers,  who  are,  some  of  them,  men  of  much  distinc- 
tion in  their  profession.  The  establishment  of  the  Hospital 
for  Women,  in  the  Marylebone  Road,  by  Mrs.  Garrett- 
Anderson,  has  enabled  students  to  complete  their  training 
by  the  necessary  course  of  clinical  study. 

At  very  nearly  the  end  of  the  last  session  of  Parlia- 
ment a short  Bill  was  passed,  by  which  the  powers  of  any 
body  qualified  to  grant  medical  registration  were  extended 
to  the  granting  of  such  qualification  to  all  persons,  “ with- 
out distinction  of  sex.”  At  the  same  time,  it  was  provided 
that  nothing  should  “ render  compulsory  the  exercise  of 
such  powers.”  In  simpler  words,  all  bodies  entitled  to 
give  degrees  were  to  be  permitted,  if  they  chose,  to  grant 
them  to  women,  but  were  not  compelled  to  do  so.  This 
permissive  Act  has  opened  the  doors  of  several  colleges 
to  women,  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  it  being  the 
King’s  and  Queen’s  College  of  Physicians,  in  Ireland. 
Then  the  Royal  Free  Hospital,  in  London,  consented  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  clinical  instruction  of  the 
students  of  the  School  of  Medicine  for  Women,  the 
establishment  of  which,  in  1874,  we  have  just  mentioned  ; 
and  the  recent  decision  of  th^e  Senate  of  the  University 
of  London  seems  likely  to'  remove  the  last  lingering 
barrier. 

It  is  quite  possible  for  any  woman  who  can  command 
a small  income,  or  a few  hundred  pounds,  to  obtain  a 
thorough  medical  education.  Four  or  five  years  are 
required  to  complete  the  curriculum  of  study.  It  is  very 
important  to  acquire  the  habit  of  study ; and,  before 
commencing  the  study  of  medicine,  some  preliminary 
knowledge  of  Latin,  German,  and  French,  as  well  as 
mathematics,  will  be  especially  useful  to  a student. 
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The  first  two  years  of  medical  study  are  devoted,  by 
common  consent  everywhere,  we  believe,  to  the  natural 
sciences,  including  anatomy  and  physiology.  The  student 
attends  lectures  on  botany,  zoology,  comparative  anatomy, 
natural  philosophy,  and  chemistry ; and  is  expected  to 
work  for  some  months  in  a chemical  laboratory.  The 
anatomy  of  the  human  body  is  learnt  from  lectures  and 
books,  but  chiefly  by  dissecting.  Microscopic  anatomy 
demands  great  dexterity  in  handling  the  microscope,  and 
much  fine  handiwork  which  it  is  not  within  our  province 
to  describe. 

After  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  when  the 
' student  has  learnt  the  structure  of  the  human  body 
(anatomy),  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  its  functions 
are  performed  in  health  (physiology),  she  is  then  fitted  to 
begin  the  study  of  pathology,  or  the  science  of  disease, 
and  therapeutics,  or  the  treatment  of  disease.  General 
pathology,  and  special  pathology,  or  diseases  of  special 
organs,  are  treated  of  in  lectures,  and  illustrated  at  hospital 
bed-sides.  The  various  methods  of  discovering  and  of 
determining  diseases  are  to  be  carefully  acquired  from 
oral  instruction,  and  by  constant  practice. 

Medicine  is  divided  into  two  branches — surgery  and 
internal  medicine,  a division  determined  by  separate 
modes  of  treatment.  N either  branch  should  be  neglected 
for  the  other.  Diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  throat,  and  skin, 
have  lately  developed  into  separate  and  large  depart- 
ments, having  hospitals  in  London  for  each ; but  the 
student  must  not  consider  her  education  complete  with- 
out a knowledge  of  all  these  various  departments  of 
disease. 

We  are  informed  that  it  is  possible  for  a student  to 
board,  lodge,  dress  very  plainly,  pay  fees,  and  all  the 
expenses  of  education,  for  about  ^loo  per  annum;  for 
examinations,  and  expenses  in  connection  with  them, 
about  ;^5o  extra  should  be  allowed. 

There  is  a vast  field  for  the  employment  of  medical 
women,  lying  within  the  British  dominions,  and  com- 
pletely outside  of  the  work  on  which  men  are  engaged — 
we  mean  in  India.  There — as  has  been  recently  stated 
on  the  best  authority — women  are  almost  absolutely  with- 
out medical  help ; and  the  suffering  and  death  consequent 
on  this  state  of  things  it  is  not  easy  to  overrate.  Attention 
has  often  been  called  to  this  state  of  things  in  India,  and 
efforts  are  being  made  in  Madras,  and  other  Indian  cities, 
to  give  ladies  such  medical  instruction  as  will  fit  them 
to  be  the  attendants  so  much  required  by  native  women. 
Englishwomen,  with  proper  medical  degrees,  would  find 
in  India  a field  for  their  labours  which  is,  as  yet  (with 
the  exception  of  a few  American  ladies),  totally  unoccu- 
pied,  and  one  which  would  be  not  only  useful,  but  most 
lucrative. 

Success  in  the  study  of  medicine  will  depend  chiefly  on 
perseverance  and  strong  health  ; and  the  course  of  study 
is  so  long,  and  so  arduous  and  varied,  that  any  woman 
not  possessing  the  requisite  qualities  will  turn  away  long 
I before  she  could  obtain  a degree. 

I In  the  branches  of  ophthalmic  and  dental  surgery  we 
I have  but  little  to  say,  except  that  a few  women  have,  at 
I different  times,  exercised  these  professions  with  profit  to 
I themselves. 

I In  England  the  qualifications  for  midwives  are  less 
I stringent,  and  the  period  of  training  shorter,  than  on  the 
I Continent.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  propriety 
I and  fitness  of  this  as  an  occupation  for  women  ; and  it 
I only  requires  to  be  undertaken  by  an  educated  class  to 
I be  restored  to  its  ancient  dignity,  when  a midwife  was,  in 
I virtue  of  her  calling,  a gentlewoman.  The  responsibilities 
■-  involved  are  so  great,  however,  that  none  but  thoroughly- 
H trained  and  well-educated  women  should  attempt  them. 

■ Training  may  be  obtained  at  various  institutions,  among 

■ the  best  of  which  are  the  Rotunda  Lying-in  Hospital, 

■ Dublin.  Female  pupils  are  admitted  to  this  hospital  for 
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a period  of  study  of  six  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
they  pass  an  examination  as  to  their  competency  before 
the  master  and  his  assistants,  and  if  found  qualified,  a 
certificate  is  given  to  that  effect.  The  fees  are — for  an 
extern  pupil,  .^lo;  for  an  intern  pupil,  including  board, 
lodging,  practice,  and  instruction,  £io.  Application  to  be 
made  to  the  master  at  the  hospital.  At  the  Royal  Ma- 
ternity Hospital,  Edinburgh,  midwife  pupils  reside  in  the 
house  for  thirteen  weeks  at  los.  per  week  for  board.  The 
entrance-fee  is  los.  6d. ; the  fees  for  lectures  are  from 
;^3  5s.  to  four  guineas  ; a certificate  is  granted  on  leaving. 
In  London  there  are  several  hospitals  where  training  can 
be  obtained.  At  the  City  of  London  Lying-in  Hospital, 
in  the  City  Road,  residence  for  two  months  is  required, 
the  fees  for  everything  during  that  period  being  sixteen 
guineas.  The  practice  consists  in  attending  the  in-patients 
only.  At  the  British  Lying-in  Hospital,  Long  Acre,  the 
pupils  are  required  to  live  in  the  hospital  for  three  months, 
attend  the  lectures  of  the  physicians,  receive  practical 
instruction,  while  attending  in- patients,  from  the  matron, 
and  attend  the  out-patients,  if  they  like  to  do  so.  The 
fees  are — ten  guineas  for  the  three  months’  instruction, 
and  15  s.  per  week  for  board  and  lodging — beer  and  wash- 
ing not  included.  The  pupil  passes  a final  examination 
before  the  two  physicians,  and  receives  a certificate  from 
the  hospital,  if  they  be  satisfied  of  her  efficiency ; after 
which  she  may  pass  the  Obstetrical  Society’s  examination 
for  midwives,  if  she  wish  to  do  so.  This  hospital  is  a 
school  for  women  only,  no  male  students  being  admitted. 
The  pupils  attend  out-patients,  under  the  instructions  of 
the  matron. 

The  Obstetrical  Society  of  London  holds  its  examina- 
tions at  the  Society’s  Library,  291,  Regent  Street,  on  the 
second  Wednesdays  of  the  months  of  January,  April,  and 
October.  The  fee  for  the  diploma  is  one  guinea  ; unsuc- 
cessful candidates  pay  a fee  of  5s.  All  information 
can  be  obtained  from  the  secretary  at  the  above  address. 
A course  of  lectures  is  also  delivered  in  connection  with 
this  society,  provided  there  be  two  women  commencing 
them  at  the  same  time,  and  that  they  have  had  a good 
preparatory  education.  The  King’s  and  Queen’s  College 
of  Physicians,  Ireland,  holds  an  examination  of  women 
as  midwives  in  the  elements  of  midwifery,  for  which  a 
guinea  fee  is  charged.  The  best  education,  as  well  as  the 
most  moderate  in  price  for  aU  it  contains,  is  undoubtedly 
to  be  obtained  in  Paris,  where  there  is  a large  Ecole  d'ac- 
coucheTnetit  at  La  Maternitd  Hospital,  in  the  Boulevard 
Port  Royal,  which  is  intended  for  the  training  of  ^‘sages- 
femmes  de  la  prerniere  classed’  The  teaching  comprises 
the  elements  of  botany,  natural  history,  and  pharmacy  ; 
the  dressing  of  wounds,  vaccination,  the  care  of  children  ; 
as  well  as  the  theory  and  practice  of  midwifery.  The 
entrance  is  from  the  ist  to  the  loth  of  July'in  each  year. 
No  pupils  are  admitted  at  any  other  time,  and  the  resi- 
dence is  for  one  year — i.e.,  from  the  ist  of  July  to  the 
30th  of  June.  The  examinations  take  place  at  the  end 
of  June.  During  their  year  of  residence  the  pupils  are 
not  allowed  to  leave  the  hospital  more  than  six  times, 
and  then  only  in  the  company  of  their  legal  guardians, 
or  persons  appointed  by  them.  The  fees  for  board  and 
lodging,  washing,  instruction,  and  the  needful  books  and 
instruments,  are  only  about  £2'i>  per  annum. 

There  is  a large  and  daily  increasing  field  in  India, 
particularly  amongst  English  ladies,  for  properly-qualified 
midwives.  Miss  Carpenter,  in  a recent  paper,  read  by 
her  before  the  Society  of  Arts  on  her  visit  to  India,  states 
that  “there  is  a great  demand  for  female  doctors,  more 
especially  for  practitioners  in  midwifery,  both  among 
natives  and  our  own  countrywomen.”  Space,  we  find,  for- 
bids us  to  enter  on  the  discussion  of  another  important 
branch — viz.,  pharmacy  and  dispensing,  which  are  now 
open  to  women.  We  shall  make  these  the  subject  of 
our  next  paper. 
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THE  HOUSE.— V. 

WATER  SUPPLY  {continued  from  p.  318). 

The  dwellers  in  cities  and  large  towns  are  generally  so 
well  supplied  by  public  companies  with  good  and  whole- 
some water,  that  little  attention  is  paid  by  them  to  either 
its  obtainment  or  preservation  from  contamination. 
Those  who  reside  in  small  towns,  villages,  the  rural 
districts,  newly-settled  countries,  or  in  camp,  must,  in 
self-defence,  exercise  their  ingenuity  and  powers  of 
resource  in  the  matter  of  water-collecting  and  stowing 
for  use.  There  are  several  sources  from  which  a supply 
of  water  may  be  obtained ; some  of  them  so  obvious  as  to 
need  little  remark  here.  Rivers,  lakes,  and  springs, 
rainfall,  and  showers  link  in  one  system  with  the  waters 
of  the  deep  sea.  The  moisture-laden  clouds,  driven 
landwards  by  the  gale,  meet  and  are  broken  by  the  high 
rugged  peaks  of  some  mountain-chain,  or  pour  out  their 
contents  as  they  sail  onwards.  It  is  at  all  times  desirable, 
when  entering  a dwelling-place,  to  make  proper  provision 
for  the  collection  of  rain  water.  We  have  already  spoken 
of  the  different  forms  of  cisterns  and  reservoirs  in  general 
use.  These,  to  be  of  value,  must  be  furnished  with  a 
carefully  arranged  set  of  tubes  and  water-channels,  so 
placed  as  to  receive  the  water  as  it  flows  from  the  ridges, 
and  convey  it,  without  loss,  to  the  chamber  placed  for 


effectually  and  quickly  choke  it.  Tapering  rapidly  to  the 
escape-hole  at  the  bottom,  the  impediment  concentrates 
itself,  and  becomes  impacted  by  downward  pressure  of 
water.  Fig.  3 shows  a section  of  a form  of  funnel  or  box 
head  rendered  free  from  the  chance  of  being  choked 
— A is  a piece  of  tube  the  same  diameter  as  the  main 
pipe  B ; c is  a cone  of  coarse  perforated  zinc,  soldered  to 
the  mouth  of  the  upright  tube,  like  the  head  of  a sharp- 
pointed  pepper-dredger.  All  substances  entering  the 
box  with  water  will  have  a tendency  to  gravitate  to  the 
bottom,  where  they  will  remain  far  below  the  holes  in  the 
cone.  The  point  being  sharp  admits  of  no  lodgment;  and 
as  the  water  sinks  in  the  box,  stray  floating  fragments  of 
matter  will  fall  with  it.  D shows  where  two  or  three  holes 
are  made  in  the  tube,  in  order  to  keep  the  bottom  of  the 
box  dry,  by  gradual  draining  through  of  any  matter  which 
may  collect  below  the  holes  of  the  cone.  Sparrows  are 
most  industrious  collectors  of  all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends  ; 
and,  therefore,  care  should  be  taken  to  stop  carefully 
the  line  of  space  between  the  lower  border  of  the  roof 
and  the  edge  of  the  water  channel,  in  order  to  prevent 
them  from  gaining  an  entrance. 

It  will  not  unfrequently  happen,  that  although  no 
surface-water  is  to  be  discovered  on  lands*  in  other 
respects  desirable  for  occupation,  an  abundant  store  exists 
below  overlaying  deposits  ; therefore  it  is  that  the  well- 


its  reception.  It  is  somewhat  curious,  notwithstanding 
the  importance  to  be  attached  to  a well-constructed  rain- 
water system  as  applied  to  buildings,  that  so  little  care  is 
taken  in  fitting  and  adjusting  the  channels  and  tubes. 
The  latter  are  too  commonly  so  attached  to  the  outsides 
of  the  walls,  that  at  the  least  interruption  to  the  downward 
passage  of  water  they  overflow,  and  saturated  bricks  and 
mortar  are  the  result.  A variety  of  causes  are  in  force  to 
produce  obstruction — dead  leaves,  broken  cement,  and  the 
thousand  and  one  nameless  waifs  and  strays  which,  wind- 
drifted,  at  length  find  a lodgment  in  the  channel,  collect, 
and  gather  together  as  they  are  carried  onward,  until  at 
length,  forming  a mass,  they  either  fall  into  the  box  head 
of  the  wall  tube  and  stop  the  orifice  at  its  bottom,  or  form 
a sort  of  dam  in  the  channel  itself,  which  causes  the  water 
to  flow  in  a broad  stream  out,  over,  and  probably  ulti- 
mately find  its  way  to  the  ceilings  or  paper  hangings  of 
apartments.  A small  perforated  zinc  grating  or  strainer, 
placed  at  intervals  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  the  channels  at 
runways,  as  shown  in  Fig.  i,  will  tend  greatly  to  prevent 
ponding-up,  as  no  accumulation  of  small  substances  can 
take  place — each  grate  keeps  back  its  own  share,  and 
prevents  gathering  together  by  onward  flow.  An  oc- 
casional cleaning  out  will  keep  the  grates  in  a state  of 
efficiency.  The  end  of  autumn,  after  the  leaves  have 
fallen,  should  be  chosen  as  a time  for  a general  inspection 
and  clearance  of  the  channels.  The  construction  of  the 
box  or  funnel  heads  of  the  main  downfall  tubes  in  com- 
mon use  is,  as  a general  rule,  very  faulty  in  form.  Fig.  2 
shows  a section  of  the  ordinary  tube  head,  and  the  manner 
in  which  a collection  of  leaves,  straw,  sticks,  &c.  &c. 


sinker’s  aid  becomes  necessary.  There  are  many  methods 
by  which  a well  may  be  sunk,  dependent  on  the  nature  of 
the  deposit  to  be  penetrated,  and  the  depth  to  which  the 
sinkings  are  to  be  carried.  The  simple  shaft,  sunk  in 
the  earth  until  water  is  reached,  has  been  had  recourse 
to  from  the  very  earliest  ages.  Then  the  Chinese,  dis- 
covering that  a small  orifice  produced  water  freely, 
employed  a species  of  shallow  pumping  borer  or  bit, 
which,  driven  by  manual  labour  applied  to  a long  bamboo 
lever,  kept  pecking  at  the  earth,  until  it  was  filled  through 
an  orifice  in  the  bottom.  When  charged,  it  was  drawn  to 
the  surface,  and  its  contents  cast  out,  and  so  on,  until  by 
the  aid  of  water  occasionally  thrown  into  the  newly-made 
well  or  hole,  it  was  carried  to  the  required  depth,  to  reach 
the  buried  supply  of  water.  A bamboo,  with  a split  end, 
is  not  unfrequently  used  to  form  a small  well ; thrust 
continually  up  and  down  in  a hole  made  in  the  surface- 
soil  for  its  reception,  it  gathers  together,  between  the 
split  up  joints  of  wood,  such  gravel,  stones,  or  sand  as 
may  oppose  its  downward  progress.  When  thoroughly 
filled,  it  is  lifted  from  the  hole  and  beaten  until  relieved  of 
its  burden.  Wells  in  sandy  Regions  may  be  sunk  by  first 
building  a circular  wall  of  stones.  The  well  sinkers  then 
enter  the  circle  and  dig  out  the  sand  within,  until  the  wall 
sinks  to  the  surface  level.  Another  wall  is  then  built  on 
the  first,  and  so  on,  until  by  alternate  building  and  digging 
the  required  depth  is  reached.  This  process,  although 
most  ingenious,  is  extremely  tedious. 

There  are  yet  several  sources  from  which  a supply  of 
water  may  be  obtained,  the  consideration  of  which  must 
be  reserved  for  our  next  paper. 
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HOUSEHOLD  DECORATIVE  ART.— XIII. 

MODELLING  IN  CLAY  FOR  AMATEURS  {Contd.  from  f.  346). 

A Medallion. — We  will  now  turn  to  another  and  quite 
different  branch  of  the  art,  and  show  how  a medallion 
portrait  may  be  modelled.  Medallions  are  sometimes 


of  clay  an  inch  in  thickness  on  board,  and,  having  scraped 
it  to  a perfect  plane,  to  use  it  as  a background.  This 
should  be  prepared  a day  or  two  before  it  is  wanted,  that 
time  may  be  allowed  for  it  to  set.  Then  take  the  com- 
passes and  strike  out  a circle  which  will  be  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  proposed  medallion.  The  size  is,  of  course. 


BUST  FREPARED  FOR  CASTING. 


made  which  show  the  full 
or  three-quarters  face,  and 
are  occasionally  modelled  in 
high  relief  (that  is,  are 
almost  detached  from  the 
background) ; but  these,  to 
be  at  all  satisfactory,  de- 
mand great  skill  and  know- 
ledge. The  most  simple  and 
generally  pleasing  form  is 
that  shown  in  our  engraving, 
inwhich  the  head  is  modelled 
in  profile,  in  low  relief,  on  a 
round  or  oval  background. 

This  is  a style  of  portrait 
which  is  by  no  means  diffi- 
cult, and  one  which  looks 
well,  if  carefully  modelled 
and  neatly  framed,  in  any 
room  ; but  some  judgment 
is  required  in  the  hanging, 
for  the  modelling  will  not 
show  properly  in  a wrong 
light.  As  a rule,  a profile- 
medallion  should  be  hung 
with  the  back  of  the  head 
turned  towards  the  window. 

The  first  requisite  will  be 
a level  substance  for  the  background.  A smooth  piece 
of  slate  or  plaster  of  Paris  is  sometimes  used,  and  in 
most  respects  answers  well ; but  as  slate  and  plaster 
are  different  both  in  colour  and  texture  from  the  clay,  they 
do  not  admit  of  the  latter  being  blended  into  them  at  the 
outline  in  a soft  and  artistic  manner  ; and,  therefore,  if  a 
highly  finished  work  is  desired,  it  is  better  to  spread  a slab 


BUST. — J.  L.  TOOLE,  ESQ.,  COMEDIAN. 
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a matter  of  taste,  but  from 
seven  to  ten  inches  dia- 
meter is  recommended,  with- 
in which  limits  the  length 
of  the  head  should  be  from 
four  to  five  inches.  Place 
the  “ sitter  ” (the  person 
whose  portrait  is  to  be 
taken)  in  such  a position 
that  his  head  may  be  on 
a level  with  that  of  the 
modeller,  and  that  the  light 
may  fall  upon  the  side  of 
the  face  to  be  copied,  rather 
from  the  back.  It  will  be 
found  most  easy  to  work 
from  the  left  side  of  the 
face,  with  the  features  to  the 
left  hand  of  the  spectator,, 
as  the  face  of  the  queen  is- 
shown  on  the  coins  of  the 
present  reign  ; and  supposing 
this  side  to  be  chosen,  the 
light  must  fall  upon  the  sitter 
from  the  modeller's  right 
hand.  The  light  on  the  model 
should  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  same.  While  the 
work  is  going  forward  the  sitter  should  remain  steadily  in 
one  position,  and,  when  necessary,  intervals  may  be  allowed 
for  rest.  The  first  step  will  be  to  take  one  of  the  sharp- 
pointed  tools,  and  scratch  on  the  clay  an  outline  of  the 
head  and  so  much  of  the  neck  and  bust  as  is  intended  to 
be  shown.  If  the  slate  ground  is  used  this  must  be 
done  with  slate-pencil  ; if  plaster,  with  charcoal  or  a soft 
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blacklead.  The  form  as  seen  in  the  sitter  must  then  be 
built  up  in  clay,  in  the  same  manner  as  when  copying  the 
mask,  only  that  m this  case  constant  attention  must  be  paid 
to  the  outline,  since  on  that  much  of  the  likeness  will  depend. 
The  hair  will  probably  rather  puzzle  the  beginner.  He 
may,  in  the  first  place,  get  the  general  effect  by  using 
the  deeply-serrated  ends  of  the  tool  shown  to  the  left  in 
the  illustration  to  our  first  article.  Afterwards  he  must  take 
the  fine  tool  shown  to  the  right,  and  with  that  divide  into 
masses  as  he  sees  them  in  his  sitter,  and  then  indent  them, 
more  especially  towards  the  ends,  with  curved  lines  ; by 
the  abruptness  or  easy  curvature  of  which  he  will  be  able 
to  show  the  character  of  the  hair,  whether  crisp  or  flowing. 
This  will  require  some  care  and  delicacy  of  touch.  The 
relief,  or  greatest  lieight  above  the  background,  should 
not,  in  a head  of  this  size,  greatly  exceed  half  an  inch. 

A Bust. — In  this  lesson  we  shall  give  the  method  of 
modelling  a bust,  which  shall  be  one  of  the  size  of  life  ; for 
the  greater  includes  the  less,  and  if  the  student  is  able  to 
do  this  he  will  find  no  difficulty  in  making  one  of  smaller 
size.  The  necessary  modelling-stool,  on  which  the  bust 
must  be  worked,  has  already  been  described,  but  a frame 
will  also  be  required.  Its  bottom  should  be  of  stout 
board,  equal  in  size  with  the  top  of  the  stool.  Into  the 
centre  an  upright  of  wood,  two  inches  square  and  two  feet 
high,  should  be  strongly  morticed,  and  this  again  should 
have  a cross-arm  four  or  five  inches  in  length  near  its  top. 
This  is  shown  in  Fig.  i,  on  page  353.  Round  this 
the  clay  must  be  built  into  a rude  resemblance  of  a bust, 
so  as  to  imbed  the  cross-arm  in  the  centre  of  the  head, 
and  to  allow  the  upright  to  pass  down  the  middle  of  the 
neck.  This  should  be  done  some  three  or  four  days  before 
the  first  sitting,  for  a considerable  quantity  of  clay — some 
half-hundredweight — will  be  used,  and  that  length  of  time 
will  be  required  to  allow  it  to  set.  Before  the  work  is 
begun,  observe  carefully  what  is  the  characteristic  attitude 
of  the  sitter,  Most  people,  when  at  ease,  have  some 
peculiar  habit,  more  or  less  marked,  of  holding  the  head  ; 
leaning  it  forward,  throwing  it  slightly  back,  or  towards  the 
right  shoulder  or  the  left.  If  this  trait  can  be  given  in  the 
bust,  the  likeness  will  be  greatly  increased.  Chantrey, 
whose  busts  are  second  to  none,  was  so  convinced  of  the 
importance  of  this,  that  he  made  a point  of  inviting  his 
sitters  to  breakfast  before  he  began  work,  that  he  might 
study  them  unobserved.  If  possible,  it  will  be  well  to  work 
in  front  of  a tolerably  lofty  window,  and  to  darken  the 
lower  half,  that  the  light  may  fall  somewhat  from  above  on 
both  sitter  and  bust.  Place  the  bust  and  sitter  side  by 
side  facing  the  light,  taking  care  that  the  heads  of  both, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  modeller,  are  on  the  same  level,  and 
proceed  to  build  up  the  forms  as  in  previous  instances. 
It  is  well  to  rough  out  the  general  proportions  of  the  bust, 
and  to  get  in  the  larger  masses,  before  giving  details.  Give 
the  breadth  of  the  shoulders,  the  depth  of  the  chest,  the 
thickness  of  the  neck,  and  the  length  and  width  of  the  head. 
Measurements  may  be  taken,  whenever  required,  with  the 
callipers,  which  are  merely  a large  pair  of  compasses  with 
the  points  curved  inwards.  Then  begin  roughly  to  plan 
out  the  features.  At  first  mere  hollows  will  suffice  to  show 
the  eyes  ; and  digging  in  the  thumb  at  the  proper  places, 
for  the  apertures  of  the  ears  and  corners  of  the  mouth, 
will  indicate  those  features  sufficiently ; while  a few  random 
strokes  with  the  tool  will  serve  to  express  the  hair.  Every- 
thing at  first  should  be  treated  in  a large  and  broad  manner; 
and  even  in  this  stage,  if  the  work  be  done  properly,  some  re- 
semblance will  begin  to  appear.  Next  make  the  outline  of  the 
profile  generally  correct,  and  afterwards  put  in  the  features, 
measuring  their  dimensions  and  proper  positions  with  the 
compasses.  For  some  time  it  will  be  necessary  to  concen- 
trate the  chief  attention  on  the  face  ; when  that  becomes 
satisfactory,  model  the  neck  ; and  it  will  then  be  desirable 
to  devote  a sitting  to  the  hair  alone.  As  the  masses  of 
hair  constantly  vary,  and  are  never  the  same  two  successive 


days,  it  is  well  that  the  whole  arrangement  of  hair  on  the 
bust  should  be  modelled  at  once ; mere  finish  may  be 
given  afterwards.  Another  sitting  may  be  given  to  the 
dress.  Hitherto  the  shoulders  have  been  left  roughly 
blocked  out  to  a rude  resemblance  of  the  human  shape  ; 
it  is  not  well  to  clothe  them  till  the  head  is  far  advanced, 
and  the  neck,  so  far  as  regards  form,  finished ; but  they 
may  now  be  covered,  either  with  the  usual  dress  of  the 
sitter,  or  with  a cloak,  mantle,  or  other  piece  of  conven- 
tional drapery  thrown  loosely  round  them  ; this  should  be 
copied  carefully  from  the  actual  material.  All  that  now  re- 
mains to  be  done  is  to  bring  the  whole  to  a good  surface. 
The  face  and  flesh  generally  may  be  treated  as  directed  in 
the  first  lesson.  The  texture  of  the  drapery  will  be  best 
expressed  by  leaving  upon  it  the  marks  of  the  teeth  of  the 
wire-tool,  and  of  the  piece  of  stocking.  The  hair  should 
be  left  rough  from  the  tool  maiEs.  Whilst  modelling  a 
bust,  make  it  an  object  to  put  in  as  much  for7n  as  possible 
while  the  sitter  is  present ; mere  smoothing  may  be  done 
afterwards  ; remembering  that  (though  in  this  case  ab- 
solute stillness  is  not,  as  in  the  medallion,  necessary) 
sitting  is  tiresome,  and  that  there  are  limits  to  human 
patience.  By  means  of  the  turn-table  on  the  modelling- 
stool  any  side  of  the  bust  can  be  brought  forward  to  be 
worked  upon,  without  change  of  position  on  the  part  of 
the  modeller  ; the  sitter  must,  however,  be  requested  to 
turn  as  the  bust  is  turned. 

It  is  believed  that  in  the  foregoing  remarks  will  be  found 
all  the  information  needful  to  the  amateur,  not  only  for 
working  out  the  examples  chosen,  but  also,  with  slight 
modifications,  for  enabling  him  to  adapt  the  art  to  any  other 
of  the  numerous  purposes  for  which  it  is  fitted.  When 
some  skill  has  once  been  acquired,  objects  on  which  to 
employ  it,  and  appropriate  methods  by  which  to  decorate 
them,  will  readily  occur  to  anyone  of  intelligence  and 
taste.  We  have  now  only  to  treat  of  one  more  process — 
that  of  Casting ; for  the  day  model,  it  must  be  remembered, 
is  not  permanent.  It  is  true  that  such  models  as  have  no 
framework  of  wood  or  metal,  and  are  wholly  composed  of 
clay,  are  sometimes  preserved  by  burning,  becoming  what 
are  known  as  terra-cottas  ; but  to  burn  them  is  a matter 
of  much  difficulty,  and  can  only  be  done  with  costly  appli- 
ances ; it  is,  therefore,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  amateur. 
Usually,  if  the  clay  becomes  dry  it  shrinks,  cracks,  and 
crumbles  to  pieces  ; hence  the  ordinary  method  is  to  keep 
the  model  damp  till  it  can  be  cast  in  plaster  of  Paris.  How 
this  may  be  done  will  be  shown  in  a future  article. 


THE  REARING  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF 
CHILDREN.— VIII. 

DIETARY  OF  YOUTH  [continued  from  p.  343). 
Mutton  and  beef  are  the  highest  and  most  suitable  forms 
of  animal  food ; but  compositions  in  which  suet,  eggs, 
milk,  and  butter  enter,  come  also  under  the  head  of 
animal  food.  In  this  respect,  well-made  puddings  may 
represent  a meat  meal  in  so  far  as  nourishment  is  con- 
cerned, although  the  nourishment  may  not  be  of  the 
highest  possible  class.  A good  homely  substitute  for  a 
full  meal  of  meat  will  be  found  in  a pudding  composed  of 
batter,  made  of  eggs,  milk,  and  flour,  to  which  has  been 
added  morsels  of  fresh  beefsteak,  stirred  into  the  batter. 
This  pudding,  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  care- 
fully baked,  will  constitute  a healthy  and  palatable  meal  for 
a family  at  comparatively  small  cost.  Again,  a well- 
boiled  steak-pudding  is  excellent  fare,  and  suitable  to  tlic 
strong  digestion  of  growing  boys  and  girls.  The  crust  of 
the  pudding  supplies  the  bulk,  combined  with  nourish- 
ment, so  important  at  that  age.  Prime  joints  are 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  ample  nourishment ; 
although,  even  in  point  of  economy,  less  quantity  off  a best 
joint  of  meat  satisfies  hunger  more  than  a larger  off  inferior 
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portions.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  an  error  to  supply  too 
concentrated  a kind  of  diet.  If,  when  in  health,  children 
are  invariably  kept  nourished  at  high-pressure  mark,  there 
is  no  resource  for  them  in  store,  when  in  sickness  further 
stimulants  are  needed.  Liver,  hearts,  and  soup  composed 
of  liquor  in  which  meat  has  been  boiled  and  thickened 
with  rice  and  vegetables  may  be  advantageously  eaten,  in 
turn  with  prime  joints. 

Regularity  of  meals  is  a matter  of  almost  as  much 
importance  as  the  quality  of  the  food.  Of  whatever  kind 
the  repast  may  be,  a certain  time  is  required  for  the  work 
of  digestion,  and  a proper  amount^  of  rest  is  needful 
before  the  labour  re-commences.  Three  meals  a day  for 
healthy  persons  are  sufficient,  provided  the  quality  of  the 
food  be  of  a nutritious  kind.  Children  that  are  continually 
craving  for  food  are  either  imperfectly  nourished  or  they 
are  in  ill-health.  From  four  to  six  hours  is  the  right 
interval  to  observe  between  meals,  according  to  the  age  of 
the  individual.  In  order  to  render  the  above  period  of 
abstinence  endurable,  the  repast  should  be  of  a varied 
and  substantial  kind.  Breakfast  of  weak  tea  and  baker’s 
bread  and  butter,  for  instance,  will  not  suffice  for  a growing 
child  till  dinner  time — five  hours  afterwards — without  a 
great  deal  of  self-denial.  But  if  good  oatmeal  porridge, 
a pint  of  bread  and  milk,  or  a fair  quantity  of  boiled 
bacon  or  eggs,  with  unlimited  bread  and  butter  constitute 
the  meal,  the  promptings  of  a craving  appetite  should 
be  afterwards  unheeded.  At  dinner,  meat  and  vegetables 
should  form  the  principal  fare,  followed  by  pudding ; 
stewed  fruit  and  bread  and  butter,  or  bread  and  jam,  in 
place  of  pudding.  If  soup  be  eaten  instead  of  meat,  a 
good  pudding  should  follow  ; for  although  ordinary  soup 
may  satisfy  hunger  for  a time,  it  is  not  the  same  “stay-by” 
as  more  solid  food. 

Tea,  as  a meal,  is  in  many  families  a delusion.  Although 
the  refreshing  cup,  accompanied  by  a slice  or  two  of  bread 
and  butter  or  toast,  may  answer  the  purpose  well  enough 
for  adults  who  have  the  prospect  of  a supper  before  going 
to  bed,  neither  quality  nor  quantity  is  sufficient  for 
young  people.  Dr.  Grosvenor  Wilson  feelingly  remarks  : 
“ I have  secured  to  many  a child  a reasonable  evening 
meal  by  suggesting  to  the  mother  the  mere  use  of  the 
word  ‘ supper  ’ as  the  name  of  the  third  meal.”  And 
this  is  precisely  the  change  that  we  would  wish  to  see 
established  in  every  household.  It  is  deplorable  to  think 
of  the  number  of  hours  craving  little  stomachs  suffer, 
without  food  between  the  time  of  going  to  bed,  say  at 
seven  o’clock,  and  rising  twelve  hours  afterwards,  not 
partaking  of  nourishment  in  the  interval,  under  the 
impression  that  suppers  are  unwholesome. 

A proper  meal  in  place  of  the  ordinary  “ tea  ” will  be 
found  to  consist  in  some  of  the  following  additions — 
cocoa,  made  with  as  much  milk  as  the  parents  can 
afford  ; bread  and  butter,  with  or  without  cheese  ; stewed 
fruit,  hot  in  the  winter,  and  cold  in  the  summer ; a milky  rice 
pudding  to  which  finely-shred  beef- suet  has  been  added  ; 
plain  boiled  rice  and  treacle  ; or,  if  possible,  some  eggs  ; 
cold  boiled  bacon  or  meat.  The  additional  expense  any  of 
the  above  articles  may  appear  to  entail  will  not  be  all  loss. 
Less  need  will  be  felt  for  tonics,  from  the  febrile  maladies 
too  often  occasioned  in  early  life  by  children  being  under- 
fed. Another  demand  may  also  cease,  namely,  for  cakes 
and  sweetmeats  “ to  put  under  the  pillow.” 

In  addition  to  the  three  meals  a-day  alluded  to,  growing 
boys  and  girls  who  have  lessons  to  prepare  in  the  evening 
require  a little  light  nourishment  before  going  to  bed.  A 
cup  of  cocoa  and  a slice  of  bread  act  beneficially  on 
their  constitution  ; for  we  must  ever  bear  in  mind  that, 
although  still  beneath  a parent’s  roof,  children  under 
tuition  are  actually  engaged  in  the  great  business  of  life, 
and  their  constitutions  require  support  to  meet  the  wear 
and  tear  of  mind  and  body  under  forced  labour  and 
restraint. 


I ■ Wine  and  beer  are,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  not 
! necessary  for  growing  children.  Plain  water  best  aids 
' digestion.  This  beverage  should  not  exceed  in  quantity 
I half  a pint  at  meals,  although  an  unlimited  supply  may  be 
permitted  afterwards.  A depressed  state  of  constitution 
may,  however,  require  stimulants. 

In  the  case  of  many  of  the  foregoing  remarks  it  must, 
of  course,  be  understood  that  we  are  supposing  economy 
to  be  a consideration. 


GARDENING.— XVI. 

THE  VEGETABLE  GARDEN  {continued  froyn  p.  331). 

The  Dwarf  French  Bean. — This  is  an  annual,  and 
its  constitution  and  habits  are  very  similar  to  those 
of  the  runner,  only  it  has  not  a running  stem,  neither 
is  it  so  prolific  or  long-bearing  as  the  former.  The 
young  unripe  pods  are  used  as  in  the  former  case  ; in 
addition  to  which,  while  these  are  quite  young,  and  not 
more  than  an  inch  long  nor  thicker  than  a straw,  they  are 
greatly  esteemed  for  pickling.  The  varieties  generally 
cultivated  are  the  early  yellow  dwarf,  early  red  speckled, 
early  black  or  negro,  early  white,  Battersea  white,  Canter- 
bury white,  black  speckled,  dun-coloured,  and  large  white 
dwarf.  The  dwarfs  will  bear  sowing  a little  sooner  than 
the  larger  growing  kinds,  and  will  come  in  somewhat 
earlier.  They  are  more  convenient  to  cultivate  on  a large 
scale,  and  are  also  considered  by  many  to  be  more  delicate 
in  flavour.  For  the  first  early  crop  sow  the  early  yellow, 
early  black  or  negro,  or  the  early  red  speckled  ; and  for  a 
rather  later  crop  the  early  white  is  the  best,  and  is  generally 
considered  superior  to  the  others  in  flavour.  The  Canter- 
bury and  Battersea  are  decidedly  the  bast  for  main  crops. 
The  dwarf  kidney  bean  does  not  continue  in  bearing  more 
than  three  weeks  or  a month,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to 
sow  a successional  crop  or  two  in  order  to  have  a 
continuance  until  the  runners  come  in,  or  for  a regular 
succession  throughout  the  summer.  Half  a pint  will  sow 
a row  eighty  feet  long,  the  beans  being  placed  from  two 
and  a half  to  three  inches  apart  in  the  drill.  This  bean, 
like  the  runner,  delights  in  a rich  and  light  soil,  and  for 
early  crops  it  should  be  rather  sandy  and  dry ; but  for 
later  ones  a moist  loam  is  more  congenial.  You  should 
commence  sowing  the  various  kinds  of  dwarf  beans  about 
the  first  week  in  April,  provided  the  weather  be  fine  and 
open.  The  best  situation  is  a dry  south  border,  although 
it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  their  well-doing  at  all 
times.  Draw  drills  two  feet  apart  and  an  inch  and  a half 
or  two  inches  deep,  for  the  smaller  sized  beans,  dropping 
them  into  the  drills  rather  close  together,  in  order  to  allow 
for  a failure,  which  is  almost  certain  to  happen  at  this 
early  season.  For  main  crops,  other  portions  must  be 
sown  towards  the  end  of  April,  and  in  May  and  June, 
in  order  to  have  a continual  supply.  For  later  crops  the 
drills  may  be  drawn  two  feet  and  a half  asunder,  two  inches 
deep,  and  the  beans  be  placed  from  two  to  two  and  a hall 
inches  apart  in  the  rows.  If  a late  crop  is  desired,  a 
moderate  sowing  should  be  made  about  the  beginning  of 
August.  Crops  sown  late  should,  as  a rule,  be  favoured 
with  the  best  situation  the  garden  can  afford,  otherwise 
they  will  not  turn  out  to  your  satisfaction.  It  is  not  worth 
the  trouble  to  grow  very  late  crops  of  dwarf  beans,  as  the 
runners,  under  proper  management,  will  continue  bearing 
until  frost  cuts  them  off ; and  that  will,  as  a matter  of 
course,  be  very  late  in  the  season.  The  beans  for  summer 
sowing  would  be  greatly  accelerated  in  their  germination 
provided  they  were  soaked  in  soft  water  for  six  or  eight 
hours  previous  to  sowing.  As  the  plants  of  different  crops 
advance  in  growth,  hoe  and  stir  the  surface  between  the 
rows,  and  cut  down  all  weeds  as  they  appear,  and  draw  a 
little  earth  to  the  stems,  which  will  tend  very  much  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  the  plants  as  w'ell  as  to  increase 
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the  crop.  The  pods  should  be  gathered  while  young, 
tender,  fleshy,  and  brittle,  as  they  are  then  in  the  greatest 
perfection.  By  clean  gathering  the  crop  will  continue 
longer  in  perfection  than  if  a superabundant  one  were  left 
to  grow  old  ; and,  independently  of  this,  you  will  prevent 
the  successive  pods  from  being  robbed  of  a considerable 
portion  of  their  nourishment  or  support.  A row  or  two,  or 
more  if  necessary,  should  be  set  apart  for  seed,  taking  care 
not  to  gather  until  they  are  fully  ripened ; then  pull  up  the 
haulm,  and  lay  it  in  the  sun  until  it  is  thoroughly  dry  ; 
after  which  the  beans  may  be  cleared  out  of  the  pods,  and 
put  away  till  wanted.  It  frequently  happens  that  a 
sufficient  quantity  will  be  found  upon  the  stalks  after  a crop 
is  over,  and  when  such  is  the  case  dry  them  and  put  them 
away  for  future  use. 

Red  Beet. — This  is  a biennial  plant,  with  large,  oblong, 
succulent  leaves  of  a reddish  colour ; the  roots,  when  at 
their  full  size,  are  from  three  to  four  inches  in  diameter, 
and  from  a foot  to  eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  of  a deep 
red  colour.  The  flowers  are  of  a greenish  colour,  and 
make  their  appearance  in  August.  The  roots  are  the  only 
eatable  portion  when  boiled  and  sliced,  either  by  them- 
selves or  in  salads.  They  are  also  used  for  pickling,  and 
occasionally  for  garnishing.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
beet — namely,  Henderson’s  pine-apple.  Nutting’s  selected, 
Cattell’s  dwarf 
blood-red,  and 
Beck’s  im- 
proved— all  of 
which  are 
good  ; so  that 
you  cannot 
possibly  make 
a mistake  in 
selecting  any 
one  of  the  four. 

This  plant  de- 
lights most  in 
a dry,  light,  and 
a rather  sandy 
loam,  having  a 
good  depth,  so 
that  there  may 

be  ample  room  for  the  root  to  penetrate  at  will.  It 
is  always  raised  from  seed,  which  should  be  sown 
annually,  either  the  latter  end  of  March  or  the  be- 
ginning of  April.  We  never  sow  earlier  ourselves,  for 
this  reason,  that  we  have  invariably  found  the  early  plants 
run  up  to  stalk,  instead  of  making  good  root.  The 
ground  on  which  the  seed  is  to  be  sown  should  be  well 
manured  and  trenched  the  preceding  year,  in  preference 
to  leaving  it  till  the  time  for  sowing  arrives,  as  ground  so 
recently  manured  invariably  causes  the  roots  to  canker. 
The  grouted  should  be  trenched  eighteen  inches  deep,  be- 
fore sowing  for  the  long-rooted  kinds.  The  seed  may 
either  be  sown  in  broad-cast  or  in  drills  a foot  apart,  but 
we  prefer  the  latter  method  for  two  reasons ; first,  because 
they  can  be  more  easily  kept  clear  of  weeds,  and,  secondly, 
they  can  be  thinned  with  greater  facility.  Draw  drills  as 
you  would  for  peas  or  beans,  and  drop  the  seeds,  two 
together,  into  the  same,  at  about  a foot  apart,  and  as  soon 
as  the  plants  are  of  an  age  to  distinguish  the  strongest, 
pull  up  the  weaker,  so  as  to  leave  one  only  standing. 
Presuming  that  they  have  been  sown  broadcast,  as  soon 
as  the  plants  are  about  two  inches  high,  they  must  be 
thinned  out  to  about  twelve  inches  apart  in  every  direction, 
which  will  allow  them  full  room  to  grow  and  swell  to  a good 
size  by  the  autumn,  at  which  time  they  will  befit  for  use  as 
wanted,  and  will  continue  in  perfection  during  the  winter 
and  spring  following.  However,  we  make  it  a practice 
to  “ provide  for  a rainy  day,”  if  we  may  use  the  expres- 
sion, by  pitting  them  up  as  we  would  potatoes.  But  where, 
however,  you  have  not  a sufficient  quantity  for  such  a 


purpose,  the  roots  may  be  then  taken  up,  trimmed  of  their 
leaves,  and  be  deposited  in  sand,  in  a shed  or  outhouse  ; 
or,  if  you  prefer  it,  you  may  take  up  a portion  only  and 
keep  them  under  cover  for  use,  when  hard  frosts  would 
fasten  them  in  the  ground  ; but  the  remainder  may  be 
still  left  in  the  soil,  to  be  taken  up  as  wanted,  weather 
permitting.  In  February  or  March  the  pitted  roots  may 
require  to  be  looked  at,  in  order  to  check  the  growth,  or 
prevent  their  running,  or  they  will  not  keep  good  till  May 
or  June,  as  they  would  do  if  examined  periodically,  as 
already  observed.  Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  break 
or  injure  their  roots,  as  they  would  then  bleed  much  and 
become  pale-coloured.  F or  this  reason,  on  taking  off  the 
leaves,  an  inch  of  the  tops  should  be  left  on  with  the  solid 
root.  In  order  to  save  seed,  a few  strong  roots  should  be 
selected  and  transplanted  to  some  spot  where  they  will  not 
be  in  danger,  when  in  flower,  of  impregnation  with  any 
inferior  or  different  variety.  A few  strong  roots  may 
be  left  standing  in  the  row,  which  will  shoot  up  the  second 
year,  when  their  flower-stalks  should  be  tied  to  stakes  to 
prevent  their  being  blown  down. 

White  Beet. — This  is  a hardy  biennial  plant,  the  leaves 
of  which  are  larger  than  the  red  beet,  and  very  thick  and 
succulent.  It  produces  its  flowers,  which  are  of  a greenish 
colour,  in  August  and  September.  The  leaves  of  this 

plant  are  the 
only  usable 
parts,  which 
are  boiled  like 
spinach  or  put 
into  soups.. 
The  principal 
varieties  in  cul- 
tivation are  the 
common  small- 
rooted  green- 
leaved, the 
common  white 
small  - rooted, 
and  the  large 
white,  or  the 
Swiss.  All  the 
sorts  are  propa- 
gated by  seed,  and  the  soil  for  these  varieties  may  be 
considerably  stronger  and  richer  than  that  for  the  red 
sorts,  but  need  not  be  quite  so  deep.  For  a bed  con- 
taining fifty-four  square  feet,  one  ounce  of  seed  will  be 
sufficient.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  March,  either 
in  drills,  six  or  eight  inches  apart  for  the  small  sorts, 
and  ten  or  twelve  for  the  larger,  or  ’oroadcast,  and  the 
seeds  raked  in  well.  When  the  plants  are  up  two  inches 
high,  they  must  be  thinned  out  to  from  eight  inches  to  .a 
foot  apart,  and  afterwards  kept  clear  of  weeds.  The  seed 
of  this  sort  may  be  saved  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as 
that  recommended  for  the  red. 


POINT  LACE  WORK.— III. 

We  now  give,  as  promised  in  our  last  article,  the  “ Spanish 
Point  Loop,”  forming  a companion  to  the  “ Trefoil  and 
we  would  advise  its  being  used,  alternately,  with  the 
trefoil,  either  for  a banner-screen,  a bracket,  the  border  of 
a table-cover,  or  a “ bordjire  db  chejnineed  If  three  of 
these  Vandykes,  viz.,  one  “ loop,”  one  “ trefoil,”  and  one 
“ loop,”  or  vice  versd,  be  traced  out  on  one  length  of  the 
transparent  linen,  and  tacked  down  firmly  on  thick  twilled 
coloured  calico,  the  piece  of  work,  when  completed,  wi’d 
be  of  the  right  length  for  trimming  a velvet  banner-screen, 
being  laid  on  the  velvet,  along  the  lower  edge.  The  two 
designs  will  be  found  to  join  perfectly,  and  may  be  con- 
tinued alternately  to  any  required  length,  should  a table- 
cover,  a portiire.,  or  any  other  long  piece  of  work  be 


Fig.  I.  Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. 
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required  ; the  open  stitches,  given  in  our  last,  may  be 
used  for  the  present  design,  and  arranged  after  the  worker’s 
own  taste. 

For  the  “loop,”  in  the  point  of  the  vandyke,  in  our  pre- 
sent number,  we  should  advise  that  “ a wheel  ” be  worked 
in  its  open  space.  For  this  purpose,  threads  should  be 
stretched  across,  as  in  Fig.  i,  by  taking  the  needle  from 
one  side  of  the  opening  to  the  other,  and  then  sewing 
back  over  the  thread,  until  the  starting-point  is  reached  ; 
the  needle  is  now  taken  on  a little  way,  and  another 
thread  is  stretched ; this  is  continued  until  four  threads 
are  taken  across,  each  being  sewn  over  before  the  next 
one  is  commenced.  After  the  fourth  time,  the  sewing 
again  goes  back  as  far  as  the  centre,  or  the  point  where 
the  lines  intersect,  and,  after  taking  a stitch  of  overcast 
to  keep  the  threads  together,  the  spot  is  then  formed 
by  taking  the  needle  under  and  over  the  threads  alter- 
nately until  it  be  of  the  required  size,  when  the  remaining 
half  of  that  thread  should  be  sewn  over,  which  will  bring 
the  needle  to  the  opposite  braid  again  for  fastening.  For 
the  wheel,  fine  thread  should  be  used.  In  some  of  the 
spaces,  which  are  not  very  wide,  the  bars  shovm  in  Fig.  2 
may  be  employed  with  much  effect,  and  differ  from  those 
given  at  Fig.  4,  p.  282.  The  thread  is  taken  across  and 
fastened  with  an  overcast  to  the  braid ; then  sewn  back 
again  over  the  thread,  which  gives  the  appearance  of  a 
-twisted  rope.  This  may  be  varied  by  the  same  style  of 
bar  being  worked  lengthwise,  as  in  Fig.  3,  imparting  a 
sort  of  leaf-like  look,  and  contrasting  well  with  some  of 
the  closer  patterns  of  the  open-work.  With  regard  to 
the  size  of  cotton  used,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  par- 
ticularise ; indeed,  the  worker  must  decide  this  for  herself, 
and  try  the  effect  of  different  open  stitches,  until  she  can 
suit  heAjwn  taste  as  to  the  cotton.  A great  variety  of  braids, 
for  point-lace  work,  are  now  made ; and  we  have  seen 
beautiful  patterns  sent  from  Nottingham,  and,  also., 
samples  of  cotton.  We  need  hardly  say  that  the  “ Spanish 
Point- Lace  Cord”  is  to  be  continued  along  the  edge  of 
the  braid  in  this  “ Loop  ” pattern,  as  in  the  “ Trefoil.” 
We  hope,  shortly,  to  give  a design  for  a border  to  be  laid 
on  the  edge  of  a square-cut  open  bodice. 
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week  and  repeat  the  process,  which  will  usually  be 
sufficient ; but  if  the  dog  begins  again  to  scratch  itself 
suspiciously,  the  process  must  be  gone  through  again. 

In  another  kind  of  skin  disease  the  hair  falls  off,  in 
patches,  which,  as  before,  appear  hard,  scaly,  and  cofru- 
gated,  and  the  itching  is  intense,  but  in  this  kind  seems- 
worse  in  the  parts  still  covered  with  hair.  The  treatment 
begins  with  tonic  medicines  for  a week  or  two,  such  as 
are  given  for  distemper — omitting  quinine  when  liquor 
arsenicalis  is  given,  and  diluted  with  water — this  being 
a sure  specific.  Give  a small  dog  half  a drop  thrice  a day 
at  first,  a large  one  two  drops,  and  so  in  proportion  to 
the  size,  each  day  increasing  the  doses  by  half  a drop,  or 
a drop,  respectively,  for  /Ae  whole  day*  (not  for  each 
dose).  At  length  the  dog  will  have  a discharge  from  the 
eyes,  or  they  will  look  bloodshot,  or  he  will  loathe  his 
food,  or  in  some  other  way.  show  the  medicine  is  acting, 
when  it  must  be  stopped  for  three  days,  and  then  com- 
menced again  at  half  a drop  less  than  the  last  dose,  for  fear 
of  overdoing  it,  again  increasing  till  the  dog  is  affected  a 
second  time.  Some  animals  I'equire  very  little  before 
their  system  is  influenced  ; others  will  stand  an  enormous 
quantity,  comparatively,  of  the  poison  before  they  show 
any  sign  that  the  medicine  is  acting— in  fact,  require  what 
would  kill  another  dog  of  equal  strength  and  size.  But, 
whatever  be  the  dose  required,  the  medicine  is  infallible, 
and  when  given  cautiously,  as  described,  perfectly  in- 
nocuous. In  one  to  two  months  the  disease  will  be  cured. 

Over-fed  or  fat  dogs  are  apt  to  contract  another  kind  of 
mange,  which  manifests  itself  by  a most  offensive  odour 
and  an  enormous  thickening  of  the  skin.'  Of  course 
sensation  is  deadened,  and  the  very  hardest  pinching 
only  gives  the  animal  pleasure.  The  back  often  shows 
more  or  less  bare  places,  but  not  always,  and  the  spirits 
are  dull.  The  cure  consists  in  withholding  all  flesh  meat, 
and  confining  the  animal  to  vegetable  diet,  giving  an 
emetic  of  antimonial  wine,  and  then  a daily  dose  for  three 
or  four  days  of  a castor-oil  mixture  (siich  as  is  given 
hereafter),  followed  by  tonics,  with  a cold  bath,  every 
morning.  Then  apply  daily  some  stimulating  linimeri^ 
such  as — 

Oil  of  turpentine 2 parts'! 

Nut  oil  1 part  Vmix. 

Oil  of  pitch  2 parts  J ■ 


DISE.4SE.S  OF  DOGS  (continued from p.  308). 

Mange. — This  word  is  used  to  denote  almost  every  kind 
of  skin  disease  in  the  dog.  True  mange  is  caused  by  an 
insect ; but  Mr.  Mayhew  describes  four  other  kinds,  and 
says  he  believes  there  are  many  more. 

In  real  mange  (which  generally  arises  from  con- 
tagion) the  skin  is  more  or  less  extensively  denuded  of 
hair,  dry  and  scaly,  and  corrugated  (in  ridges).  The 
spirits  are  mostly  dejected,  with  only  occasional  symptoms 
of  liveliness,  and  the  animal  is  constantly  scratching 
himself,  while  the  heat  of  the  body  is  greater  than  usual, 
and,  as  a rule,  the  animal  drinks  more  than  when  in 
health. 

Mercurial  ointment  is  commonly  prescribed  by  farriers 
or  illiterate  dog-doctors.  It  doubtless  cures  the  mange, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  greatly  injures  the  animal.  A dog 
never  C07npietely  recovers  from  salivation,  therefore  the 
best  ointment  is  one  composed  of— 

Ointment  of  resin  

Sublimed  sulphur  v at  discretion. 

Oil  of  juniper  ) 

Add  as  much  of  the  second  ingredient  to  the  first  as  can 
possibly  be  mixed,  till  the  mass  is  too  stiff  to  add  any 
more,  and  then  thin  down  with  the  third  till  of  a convenient 
consistency  for  use.  Rub  well  into  the  shin  (smearing  the 
coat  merely  is  ridiculous),  and  wash  off  next  day.  Do 
this  three  times,  which  will  last  a week.  Then  rest  a 


mix. 


After  a week  make  it  as  follow's  : — 

Oil  of  turpentine 

Nut  oil  

Oil  of  pitch 

Turpentine  ...  

As  the  turpentine  acts  in  reducing  the  thickness  of  the 
skin  it  will  give  acute  j^ain,  and  the  dog  wall  utter  piteous 
cries.  The  quantities  used  may  then  be  somewhat 
lessened  : but,  in  spite  of  the  animal’s  agony,  the  process 
must  be  continued  if  a cure  be  desired,  though  it  is  a 
question  ivhethcr  real  humanity  would  not  rather  order  a 
merciful  execution. 

I n another  kind  of  mange  the  hair  suddenly  falls  off  ia 
patches.  “For  this,”  Mr.  Mayhew  says,  “ no  application 
is  necessary,  if  the  diet  be  attended  to  but  we  think  the 
application  of  sulphur  ointment  much  facilitates  re-growth. 

In  the  last  kind  of  so-called  mange — which  frequently 
attacks  young  pups — the  hair  nearly  all  falls  oft',  till  the 
pup  is  almost  naked,  the  skin  being  covered  with  nearly 
black  patches,  caused  by  effusion  of  blood,  and  large 
pustules  filled  with  matter.  In  growm  dogs,  as  a nile, 
only  the  back,  neck,  and  head  are  affected,  and  a cure  is 
certain  with  patience,  but  is  very  tedious  and  expensive. 
In  the  case  of  pups  all  depends  on  the  strength  of  the 

• .As  liair  n drop  a day  divided  in  three  may  puzzle  the  reader,  wc  may 
observe  that  the  liquor  (ordinary  strength)  may  b:  diluted  with  six  times  its 
hulk  of  water.  Then  an  increase  of  one  drop  of  tlie  mixture  to  eack  dost 
v/ill  be  equivalent  to  only  linlf  a drop  of  the  liquor  during  the  whole  day  *. 
x id  sc  on. 
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animal.  The  treatment  consists  in  opening  the  pustules 
freely,  and  also  puncturing  the  skin  to  let  out  the  dark 
blood,  then  washing  the  skin  with  a soft  sponge  and  warm 
water,  and  applying  the  following  soothing  ointment 

Camphor,  powdered  ...  ...  ...  i part. 

Mercurial  ointment  ...  ...  ...  i part. 

Elder  ointment  ...  ...  ...  ...  i par). 

The  sponging  and  ointment  are  to  be  repeated  daily, 
and  liquor  arsenicalis  given,  as  already  described,  and 
with  the  same  precautions,  till  a cure  be  effected. 

Canker  of  the  Ear  is  one  of  the  commonest  complaints 
of  dogs,  and  we  believe  in  every  case  it  is  caused  by 
foul,  improper,  or  too  high  feeding.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  canker  recognised,  and  known  as  internal  and  external ; 
but  internal  canker  appears  to  be  the  only  one  which  can 
be  called  a disease,  the  external  canker — a canker  of  the 
flap  of  the  ear— being  never  found  unless  in  conjunction 
with  the  internal  complaint,  and  being  evidently  caused 
by  the  creature  continually  shaking  the  head,  or  scratch- 
ing the  ear  from  the  internal  irritation,  till  the  continual 
violence  causes  a sore,  which  degenerates  into  an  ulcer 
of  more  or  less  extent.  The  treatment  formerly  recom- 
mended was  almost  inoperative,  and  cruel  in  the  extreme. 
The  diseased  parts  are  still  often  cut  away,  without  the 
least  effect,  as  the  internal  irritation  again  causes  the  con- 
tinual shaking  of  the  ear,  which  leads  to  the  disorder. 
For  internal  canker  many  practitioners — and  even  Mr. 
Youatt — prescribe  dressings  which  make  the  poor  dog 
howl  with  agony,  and,  as  this  writer  confesses,  do  not 
seem  to  have  much  success. 

The  first  symptom  of  internal  canker  is  the  animal 
constantly  shaking  the  head  or  scratching  the  ear.  In 
worse,  or  more  developed  cases,  there  is  a -blackish  dis- 
charge visible  within  the  ear,  with  a smell  which  Mr. 
Mayhew  compares  to  decayed  cheese.  The  remedy  is 
vegetable  diet  (in  nearly  every  case  of  canker  there  has 
been  too  much  of  flesh  meat),  and  a dressing  composed 
of  equal  parts  of  extract  of  lead  and  water.  This  is  to  be 
carefully  applied  by  two  persons,  one  holding  the  dog’s 
head  in  one  hand,  and  having  the  root  of  the  ear  in  the 
hollow  between  the  first  finger  and  thumb  of  the  other. 
The  assistant  then  pours  the  dressing  (half  a teaspoonful 
to  a teaspoonful)  into  the  ear,  when  the  person  who  holds 
t*he  dog  closes  the  ear  and  works  it  with  his  fingers,  that 
the  liquid  may  penetrate  thoroughly.  This  dressing  is 
soothing  in  its  character,  and  gives  no  pain.  As  the  lead 
solution  makes  a mark  wherever  it  touches  the  clothes,  a 
coarse  apron  should  be  wo-rn,  and  when  both  ears  are 
done  the  creature  should  be  suddenly  thrown  to  a 
distance,  that  he  may  not  splash  any  on  the  operator’s 
garments.  The  dressing  is  to  be  used  three  times  a day. 

External  canker  being  different  in  its  nature,  and  due 
to  mechanical  causes,  needs  different  treatment.  The 
first  thing  is  to  get  a cap  of  linen  or  calico,  and  tie  over 
the  creature’s  head  and  ears,  to  prevent  further  irritation 
by  shaking  or  scratching ; and  the  only  application 
needed  will  be  the  soothing  mercurial  camphor  ointment 
prescribed  above  for  one  of  the  varieties  of  mange. 

If  the  shaking  of  the  ear  has  produced  actual  abscesses 
— as  it  sometimes  will — within  the  flap,  the  treatment  is 
the  same  in  principle.  The  sac  must  be  slit  thoroughly 
open,  a small  pledget  of  lint,  soaked  in  the  extract  of  lead 
solution,  kept  in  it  for  a day  or  two,  when  the  wearing  of 
the  cap— to  prevent  further  irritation  until  the  internal 
canker  be  removed  and  the  animal  no  longer  shakes  its 
head — will  complete  the  cure. 

The  dog  is  also  sometimes  subject  to  malignant  cancer 
in  various  parts,  analogous  to  the  same  dreaded  human 
disease.  No  cure  of  such  cases  seems  possible,  though 
they  may  sometimes  be  so  alleviated  by  a skilled  prac- 
titioner that  the  animal’s  life  may  be  spared.  .Sometimes 
excision  may  be  effectual  at  an  early  stage. 


DOMESTIC  MEDICINE.— XII. 

BRONCHITI.S. 

This  disease  is  one  that  it  behoves  us  to  describe  carefully, 
because  it  is  a good  deal  before  the  public,  and  really  is 
one  of  the  most  fatal  diseases  tliat  human  nature  has  to 
contend  with  in  this  climate.  The  large  mortality  of  our 
winter  weeks  is  chiefly  due  to  this  cause.  In  very  cold 
winters  the  mortality  will  go  up  to  numbers  which  are 
more  suggestive  of  plagues  than  anything  else.  Medical 
men  have  long  knowm  that  cold  was  a very  deadly  thing. 
Dr.  Heberden,  at  the  end  of  last  century,  showed  that  a 
cold  winter  was  almost  twice  as  fatal  as  a mild  one  ; and 
the  diseases  which  the  cold  causes  are  of  the  nature  we 
are  about  to  describe — bronchitis,  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  &c.  The  facts  of  Dr.  Heberden’s  paper,  which  was 
published  in  the  “ Philosophical  Transactions,”  were  very 
striking  and  instructive.  He  compared  the  number  of 
deaths  which  took  place  in  London  in  January,  1795,  with 
the  number  that  occurred  in  January,  1796.  The  January, 
1795,  was  a very  severe  month,  and  that  of  1796  was  a 
very  mild  month.  Now  let  the  reader  mark  the  facts 
which  are  thus  stated  by  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  in  his 
Lectures.  “ Of  these  two  successive  winters  one  was  the 
coldest,  and  the  other  the  warmest,  of  which  any  regular 
record  had  been  kept  in  this  country.  In  the  month  of 
January,  179$,  the  thermometer,  upon  an  average,  stood 
at  23®  in  the  morning,  and  at  29.4°  in  the  afternoon — 
always,  you  will  observe,  below  the  freezing-point.  In  the 
same  month,  in  1796,  it  stood  at  43.5°  in  the  morning, 
and  at  50“  in  the  afternoon — always  much  above  the 
freezing-point.  The  average  difference  in  the  two  months 
was  more  than  20°.  In  the  five  weeks,  beginning  upon 
January,  1795,  there  were  2,823  deaths.  In  the  five 
weeks  beginning  upon  January,  1796,  there  were  only 
1,471.  The  difference  (1,352)  is  enormous.  The  mortality 
in  the  former  year  was  nearly  double  that  in  the  latter.” 
The  mortality  to  old  people  was  very  striking.  In  the 
January  of  1795  there  were  in  London  717  deaths  of 
persons  above  sixty  years  old,  while  in  January,  1796, 
there  were  only  153  such  deaths,  or  scarcely  more  than, 
one-fifth  of  the  former  number.  Note  further — what  is  to 
the  point  for  our  present  purpose — that  deaths  from 
diseases  of  the  chest  were  very  fatal  in  the  severe  month, 
and  very  slightly  so  in  the  mild  one.  The  deaths  from 
: what  they  called  asthma — which,  doubtless,  were  for  the 
most  part  deaths  from  bronchitis,  were  249  in  January, 
1795,  and  only  29  in  January,  1796.  The  deaths  from 
what  they  called  then  consumption — which  would  include 
many  from  bronchitis — were  825  in  1795  and  342  in  1796. 

But  since  then  there  has  been  a uniform  experience  of 
the  mortality  of  cold  winters,  and  yet  there  is  a common 
notion  abroad  that  cold  is  a healthy  thing.  Some  people 
come  up  to  you  on  a day  in  which  you  can  scarcely  keep 
warmth  in  you  and  say,  “What  afine  healthy  day  this  is  1” 
And  there  is  a proverb  which  embodies  the  same  notion, 
that  “ A green  yule  makes  a fat  churchyard.” 

There  should  be  no  mistake  about  the  deadliness  of 
cold.  There  may  be  a great  deal  of  sickness  in  mild, 
muggy  winters,  but  there  will  be  less  death ; and  it 
should  be  said  that  cold  and  cholera  are  not  very  unlike 
each  other  in  their  power  to  kill.  It  is  true  that  it  is 
chiefly  the  old  and  the  young  and  the  v/eakly  that  die 
from  cold,  but  these  are  just  the  classes  that  die  from 
anything.  The  weather  that  kills  them  is  deadly  weather, 
and  should  be  guarded  against.  As  we  have  said,  one  C)i 
the  great  diseases  by  which  the  old  and  the  young  and 
the  weakly  are  cut  off  in  winter  is 

Bronchitis. — We  have  already  described  the  disease  as 
it  affects  children  ; but  it  is  entitled  to  another  notice,  as 
affecting  grown-up  and  old  people.  A very  bad  cold  in 
the  chest  generally  means  more  or  less  of  bronchitis — that 
I is  to  say,  of  inflammation  of  the  tubes  which  go  from  the 
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windpipe  to  the  lungs  and  carry  the  air  to  these  organs, 
and  he  is  a very  healthy  person  that  is  not  more  or  less 
liable  to  this  complaint  in  this  climate.  In  most  people 
this  only  occurs  occasionally,  and  at  long  intervals.  In 
some  people  it  is  almost  a habit,  and  all  through  the 
winter  they  cough  and  wheeze  and  spit,  and  breathe  very 
badly.  They  may  go  on  this  way  for  years  or  for  a life- 
time. Winter  and  spring  are  their  times  of  danger,  and 
they  should  look  upon  these  seasons  as  not  friendly,  and 
take  corresponding  precautions. 

Symptoms. — As  we  have  said,  the  symptoms  of  bron- 
chitis, roughly  speaking,  are  cough,  wheezing,  spitting,  and 
short  breathing.  The  cough  is  generally  a severe  tearing 
or  choking  sort  of  cough.  Perhaps  it  comes  on  in  fits  of 
coughing,  which  are  apt  to  be  worst  at  nights.  The 
wheezing  noise  in  breathing,  too,  is  apt  to  be  worst  at 
nights.  The  expectoration  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of 
thick  yellow  phlegm,  which  is  occasionally  tinged  with 
blood.  There  is  more  or  less  shortness  of  breath.  This 
set  of  symptoms  often  exists  without  much  inconvenience 
to  the  patient.  But  if  there  is  any  fever  or  heat  of  skin 
added  to  them ; if  they  have  come  on  sharply  after  a 
shivering ; and  if  there  is  much  pain  in  any  part  of  the 
chest,  either  sides  or  front  of  it ; then  the  attack  is  severe, 
and  should  have  every  attention,  including  the  advice  of  a 
medical  man.  The  case  is  more  serious  still,  if  the  patient 
is  advanced  in  years,  for  it  is  found  that  very  little  bron- 
chitis, occasionally,  is  enough  to  put  life  in  great  risk.  The 
common  case  of  bronchitis  is  one  more  or  less  chronic  or 
habitual,  not  jeopardising  life.  It  is  astonishing  how 
many  people  have  every  winter  a considerable  amount 
of  bronchitis,  which,  with  a little  care  and  rest,  and 
perhaps  warmth  in  bed  and  medical  attention,  gets  better, 
and  lets  them  go  about  their  duties  again.  Even  the 
acute  cases  of  bronchitis,  generally  speaking,  occur  in 
those  who  are  more  or  less  accustomed  to  the  chronic 
form  of  the  disease.  In  all  cases  the  disease  is  a 
weakening  one,  and  even  in  acute  and  severe  cases  there 
is  an  early  need  for  support. 


DANCING.— I. 

Locke  thus  writes  : — “ Dancing,  being  that  which  gives 
a graceful  motion  to  all  our  lives,  and,  above  all  things, 
manliness  and  a becoming  confidence  to  young  children, 
1 think  cannot  be  learned  too  early.  Nothing  appears  to 
•me  to  give  children  so  much  confidence  and  behaviour, 
and  so  to  raise  them  to  the  conversation  of  those  above 
their  years,  as  dancing.”  Indeed,  it  is  not  only  an  agree- 
able pastime — it  is  an  admirable  physical  training,  bringing 
the  muscles  of  the  trunk,  back,  and  legs  into  play.  Those 
who  have  learnt  it  acquire  a’  better  carriage ; use  their 
limbs  with  more  grace  ; sit,  stand,  and  enter  a room  with 
greater  ease. 

It  is  a natural  exercise,  which  strengthens  the  body, 
and  is  to  youth  what  play  is  to  children— and.  moreover, 
a source  of  health.  ^ 

Dancing  is  said,  rather  erroneously,  to  have  originated 
with  the  Egyptians,  but  in  truth  we  hear  of  it  from  the 
earliest  ages.  Just  as  children  in  the  street  will  be 
found,  untaught,  dancing  to  the  music  of  an  organ,  so, 
in  all  ages,  certain  music  has  called  forth  corresponding 
movements  of  the  body.  Miriam  suited  her  actions  to 
her  song  ; the  Greeks  danced  in  honour  of  Apollo  ; and 
David  danced  before  the  ark.  We  read  of  Pyrrhus 
dancing,  and  of  the  Athenians  dancing  in  funeral-pro- 
cessions ; for  there  would  seem  to  be  an  affinity  between 
the  higher  sentiments  of  the  soul  and  gestures  of  the 
body,  and  the  dancing  of  classic  days  spoke  as  plainly  as 
sculpture  or  painting. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  preliminary  atti- 
tudes and  gestures  with  which  dancing-lessons  should 


commence,  and  then  give  some  account  of  the  different 
dances  and  the  mode  of  dancing  them. 

The  position  of  the  body  must  be  first  attended  to.  It 
should  be  quite  erect,  the  shoulders  well  thrown  back, 
the  bust  forward,  the  arms  rounded,  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger holding  the  dress,  the  fingers  close  together.  Com- 
mence with  the  Fust  Position — viz.,  the  heels  together, 
the  toes  well  turned  out.  To  carry  out  the  exercises  for 
the  feet,  proceed  with  the  Second  Position. 

Move  the  right  foot  sideways  from  the  first  position  to 
about  the  distance  of  its  own  length  from  the  heel  of  the 
left  foot,  the  heel  of  the  right  foot  being  raised  so  that  the 
toe  only  rests  on  the  ground,  and  is  pointed. 

For  the  Third  Positioti,  bring  the  right  foot  from  the 
second  position  to  the  middle  of  the  side  of  the  left  foot, 
the  feet  so  close  together  that  the  heel  of  the  one  is 
brought  to  the  ankle  of  the  other,  the  toes  still  pointed. 

For  the  Fourth  Position,  move  the  right  foot  forward  ; 
place  the  heel  against  the  toe  of  the  left  foot  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  feet  are  half-crossing.  In  making  this 
movement,  raise  the  toe  of  the  right  foot  slightly. 

The  Fifth  Position  requires  the  right  foot  drawn  back 
from  the  fourth  position  so  that  the  heel  is  brought  close 
to  the  toes  of  the  left  foot,  the  feet  completely  crossed. 

These  several  positions  being  thoroughly  learnt,  pro- 
ceed to  the  Balance  Step,  which  is  calculated  to  give 
steadiness  to  the  body  combined  with  freedom  of  limb. 
Begin  from  the  first  position,  the  shoulders  perfectly 
square. 

1.  Balance  Step  without  gaining  Ground. — At  the 
word  Front,''  bring  the  left  foot  forward  with  the  heel  in 
a line  with  the  right  toe,  the  toe  pointed,  and  the  whole 
foot  raised  some  three  inches  from  the  ground.  At  the 
command  “Pear,"  carry  the  same  foot  to  the  back  gently, 
the  left  knee  slightly  bent,  the  toe  depressed.  At  “Halt," 
regain  the  first  position,  after  the  words  “Front”  and 
“ Rear  ” have  been  given  six  times  ; then  repeat  with  the 
left  foot,  then  with  alternate  feet,  the  teacher  using  his 
discretion  as  to  when  to  call  “Halt,”  which  the  pupil  must 
learn  to  obey  on  the  instant,  wherever  the  foot  may  be. 

2.  Balance  Step  gaining  Ground. — “ Frotit.''  At  this, 
bring  the  left  foot  forward  three  inches  from  the  ground, 
the  knees  straight,  the  toes  turned  out.  Remain  thus 
three  seconds,  increasing  the  length  of  time  as  the  pupil 
gains  practice. 

“Forward." — With  this  bring  the  left  foot  to  the  ground 
(at  eighteen  inches  from  heel  to  heel),  raise  the  right  foot 
simultaneously,  and  extend  it  at  the  rear,  the  body  bending 
slightly  forward,  the  head  erect,  care  being  taken  that  the 
figure  remains  steady. 

The  exercise  proceeds  as  follows : — At  “ Two,"  bring 
the  right  foot  forward  in  a line  with  the  left,  the  toe  a 
little  turned  out,  the  sole  flat  and  raised  two  inches  from 
the  ground,  for  three  seconds.  At  “Forward,”  the  right 
foot  should  be  brought  forward  and  put  down,  and  so  on, 
with  alternate  feet,  till  the  length  of  the  room  has  been 
accomplished  ; then  turn,  and  repeat  the  same  to  the 
original  starting-place  ; then  repeat  the  same  twice  with 
each  foot — a good  exercise  for  ensuring  keeping  step  in 
walking  ; and  lastly,  with  the  hands  on  the  hips,  the  tips 
of  the  fingers  to  the  front,  and  the  thumbs  turned  back, 
raise  the  heels  gradually  from  the  ground,  and  move 
forward  by  successive  short  jumps  of  two  inches  at  a time, 
on  the  toes,  thus  strengthening  die  knees,  ankles,  and 
muscles  of  the  legs  ; but  it  should  not  be  continued  more 
than  five  minutes,  as  it  is  not  well  to  tire  the  muscles. 

The  next  exercises  for  the  feet  require  the  bending  of 
the  hips  and  knees,  so  as  to  turn  the  latter  outward  and 
rather  backward  without  raising  the  heels,  thus  lowering 
the  body  while  keeping  it  erect.  They  should  be  repeated 
with  the  feet  in  each  of  the  five  positions.  They  serve  to 
teach  the  proper  balancing  of  the  body,  and  to  give 
flexibility  to  the  instep.  They  are  difficult  of  accomplish- 
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ment,  and  the  performer  should  seek  support  by  holding 
some  fixed  object,  at  first  with  both  hands  and  then 
alternately.  When  such  assistance  is  no  longer  necessary, 
the  hands  should  be  occupied  in  holding  the  dress  ; and 
at  the  conclusion  of  each  movement  the  pupil  rises  on  the 
toes,  with  the  knees  straight — strengthening  both  instep 
and  ankle. 

The  last  of  these  ex- 
ercises are  known  as 
Baitemejits — having  one 
leg  raised  while  the  other 
supports  the  body.  This 
is  beneficial  to  the  ankles, 
instep,  the  carriage  of 
the  arms,  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  whole  body. 

They  are  divided  into 
three  classes  ; — 

1.  Grands  Battements. 

— F or  these  keep  one  leg 
firmly  on  the  ground,  the 
knee  straight,  the  body  erect 
and  steady.  Raise  one  leg  as 
high  as  the  other  knee,  with 
the  toe  pointed  downwards  ; 
bring  it  consecutively  to  the 
ground  in  the  five  positions, 
both  forwards  and  backwards  ; 
repeat  with  either  foot. 

2.  Petits  Battements  are 
carried  out  in  the  same  way, 
except  that,  though  the  heel  of 
the  foot  in  motion  is  raised  as 
much  as  possible,  the  toe  does 
not  leave  the  ground,  the  exer- 
cise thus  acting  beneficially 
on  the  hip. 

3.  Petits  Battements  on  the 
Instep  require  that  the  toe 
only  of  the  foot  not  in  motion 
should  touch  the  ground, the 
heel  being  raised. 

We  will  conclude  this  paper 
by  giving  the  proper  modes  of 
walking  and  marching. 

In  walking,  the  head  should 
be  upright,  and  capable  of 
independent  motion  in  any 
direction  ; the  body  erect,  and 
square  to  the  front ; the  bust 
out,  the  waist  in,  the  shoul- 
ders back,  the  arms  hanging 
loosely  and  naturally  at  the 
sides,  the  knees  straight,  the 
toes  turned  moderately  out,  the 
weight  of  the  body  thrown 
slightly  forward,  resting  on 
one  foot  as  the  other  is 
advanced — the  great  point 
being  that  the  movement 
comes  from  the  hip,  and 
not  from  the  knee. 

In  marching  there  are 
three  degrees  of  speed  : — 

1.  Slow  Step — viz.,  some 
seventy-five  steps  a minute. 

2.  Quick  March — One  hundred  and  eight  steps  a minute. 

3.  Double  March — One  hundred  and  fifty  steps  a minute. 

In  marching,  the  weight  of  the  body  is  principally  on 

the  instep,  the  sole  being  nearly  parallel  with  the  ground. 
Walking  and  marching  to  appropriate  music  should  take 
an  important  position  in  all  dancing  lessons.  All  the 
exercises  described  require  a musical  accompaniment. 


HOUSEHOLD  DECORATIVE  ART.— XIV. 

Mantelshelves. — A good  mantel-shelf  is  improved  by  a 
velvet  hanging,  and  a bad  one  is  rendered  endurable.  For 
this  purpose  measure  the  shelf,  and  get  a shelf-board,  or 
plank  of  wood,  two  feet  longer  than  your  mantel-shelf,  and 

half  as  wide  again.  It  is 
cheapest  to  make  two 
together  if  you  wish  to 
cover  them  with  velvet, 
because  one  length  of 
velvet  splits  down  and 
covers  two.  Cloth  makes 
an  excellent  cover,  and 
keeps  its  colour  longer 
than  cotton  velvet.  Cot- 
ton velvet  costs  is.  6d. 
or  23.  a yard  ; Utrecht 
velvet  about  7s.  or  8s. ; 
cloth  7s.,  but  it  is  so 
wide  that  a quarter  of  a 
yard  generally  covers  a shelf. 
Cotton  velvet  is  only  three- 
quarters  of  a yard  wide,  and 
must  be  bought  the  whole 
length.  Strain  it  over  the 
plank  of  wood,  and  fasten 
down  with  tacks  ; then  add  a 
valence  notched  out  all  round 
to  back  the  fringe  you  intend 
to  use.  Or  a piece  of  double 
tammy  may  be  used  where 
Utrecht  velvet  or  expensive 
cloth  is  adopted.  Over  this 
arrange  the  fringe,  which  costs 
from  I id.  a yard,  with  star- 
headed gilt  nails  at  yd.  a 
dozen.  A handsome  hanging 
may  be  edged  with  a fine 
worsted  fringe  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  velvet,  over 
which  a tassel  fidnge  of  yellow 
silk  is  laid.  The  mantel-hang- 
ing always  matches  the  win- 
dow'-curtains,  and  the  carpet 
and  other  appointments  of  the 
room  should,  if  possible,  corre- 
spond. A brass  double-eyed 
crapk  is  nailed  to  the  board 
first  by  one  hole,  and  after- 
wards by  another  hole  serves 
to  fix  it  to  the  wall.  Any 
ironmonger  w’ill  furnish  this, 
and  anybody  can  put  up  the 
board  so  furnished.  Fig.  i 
represents  a plain  mantel- 
board  ; Fig.  2 a curved 
one  with  an  ornamental 
fringe. 

Penders. — We  have  seen 
some  fenders  constructed 
of  velvet  that  were  very 
elegant  indeed.  They  were 
made  by  the  master  of 
the  house,  and  had,  be- 
sides giving  a superior  air 


Fig-  4- 


to  the  room,  the  merit  of  costing  little,  giving  no 
labour  to  keep  clean,  and  not  spoiling.  The  grates  of 
the  drawing-room  were  very  handsome.  The  hearth- 
stone was  as  dazzling  as  whitening  or  pipe-clay,  instead 
of  hearthstone,  could  make  it.  The  fender  left  the  whole 
of  this  beautifully  white  stone  clear:  the  inner  edge  of 
the  fender  just  bordered  over  the  hearthstone.  This  was 
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partly  the  reason  of  its  stylish  appearance,  and  was 
obviously  designed  to  prevent  any  burning  coal  alighting 
on  the  velvet.  A frame  of  wood  was  first  made  to  set  flat 
round  three  sides  of  the  hearth ; it  was  alrout  eight  inches 
or  a foot  wide  ; over  this,  arches  of  wood  were  placed  at 
close  intervals,  a lath  from  end  to  end  supporting  the 
arches.  A canvas  was  then  fastened  over  this  by  tacks  ; 
on  the  top  was  a little  padding  of  flock  or  wadding, 
then  a second  canvas.  Lastly,  the  velvet  was  stretched 
across,  the  side  pieces  first  and  the  front  pieces  after 
them,  the  oblique  join  at  the  corner  neatly  and  imper- 
ceptibly folded  in.  The  velvet  was  well  fastened  down 
with  tacks.  Round  both  edges  were  placed  handsome 
gilt  star-headed  nails.  (See  Figs.  3 and  4.) 

Feather  Mats.—  Exceedingly  handsome  mats  for  drawing- 
room doors,  under  a piano,  for  drawing-room  windows,  or 
as  hearthrugs,  can  be  made  of  game  and  poultry  feathers. 
These  should  be  sewn  on  unbleached  or  grey  linen, 
of  good  quality,  as  close  as  possible,  in  layers.  The  mat 
must  either  be  entirely  of  the  feathers  of  corresponding 
colour,  or  of  one  colour  bordered  by  another,  or  in 
patterns.  Thus  a white  and  drake’s-neck  green  medallion, 
in  a device  of  the  two  colours,  may  be  mounted  on  a 
ground  of  partridge-feathers,  and  have  a border  of  white 
duck-and-drake’s  neck  green  blended  in  a pattern. 


A FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  DYEING. 

Soiled  or  faded  articles  of  dress  or  household  wear  may 
frequently  be  again  rendered  serviceable  by  dyeing ; and 
although  the  larger  ones  must,  from  the  trouble  and  care 
involved,  necessarily  be  sent  to  the  professed  dyer,  the 
smaller  ones  may  often  be  dyed  to  advantage  at  home,  and 
some  saving  of  money  and  much  vexatious  delay  may  be 
effected,  more  especially  in  the  colonies  or  in  the  country, 
where  dyers  are  not  easily  reached.  It  appears  desirable, 
therefore,  that  we  should  say  a few  words  on  the  subject 
of  dyeing,  and  more  especially  on  that  branch  of  it  which 
may  be  of  practical  use  to  our  readers. 

The  art  of  dyeing  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  a long  and 
interesting  essay  might  be  written  on  its  history.  For 
instance,  kermes,  a dyeing  stuff  still  in  use,  can  be  clearly 
traced  backwards  through  the  middle  ages  to  ancient 
Rome,  and  thence  to  Greece,  where  it  was  employed  to 
colour  the  scarlet  cloaks  of  the  rich  Athenians.  The  poor 
Athenians,  whose  average  income  was  fourpence-halfpenny 
per  day,  wore  undyed  cloaks  which  were  washed  some- 
times, but  not  too  frequently.  The  Greeks  in  their  turn 
derived  kermes  from  the  Asiatics.  Much  might  be  said, 
if  it  were  to  our  present  purpose,  about  the  famous  Tyrian 
purple  ; but  we  shall  only  remark  with  regard  to  it,  that 
it  was  probably  prized  by  the  ancients  much  more  on  ac- 
count of  the  absence  of  other  good  dyes  than  for  its  own 
intrinsic  merits,  as  compared  with  those  of  our  time.  The 
art  of  preparing  it  is  by  no  means  lost,  and  the  shell-fish 
which  furnished  the  purple  pigment  still  abounds,  but  we 
have  better  colours,  and  no  one  finds  it  worth  the  trouble 
of  making. 

It  is  found  that  some  kinds  of  material  are  more  easily 
combined  with  the  colouring  matter  than  others.  Silk  is 
easily  dyed,  and  takes  the  finest  of  colours.  Next  in 
order  is  wool. 

As  early  as  1826  it  was  discovered  that  in  the  waste 
formed  in  the  manufacture  of  coal-gas  there  existed, 
among  others,  a substance  which  was  named  aniline. 
About  1858  it  was  found  that,  under  different  kinds  of 
chemical  treatment,  this  would  yield  a variety  of  brilliant 
colours,  which  were  turned  to  practical  account  as  dyes. 
From  their  beauty  some  of  them  became  fashionable  and 
popular ; the  best-known  of  the  class  are  magenta  and 
mauve.  Many  improvements  in  the  manufacture  have 
since  been  introduced,  and  it  is  found  that  they  have  so 


great  an  affinity  for  the  cloth,  that  the  use.  of  mordants 
may  be  dispensed  with. 

By  the  use  of  these  dyes  the  dirtiness  and  the  difficulty 
of  home-dyeing  are  done  away  with.  The  work  may  be 
done  with  a certainty  of  success,  and  without  so  much  as 
soiling  the  fingers.  The  method  of  using  dyes  is  as 
follows: — 

For  ordinary  small  articles,  such  as  ribbons,  feathers, 
&c.  Into  an  earthen  basin  pour  two  or  four  quarts  of 
boiling  water.  Into  this  throw  the  articles  to  soak  for  a 
minute  or  two,  then  lift  them  out  with  a piece  of  clean 
stick,  and  pour  in  a little  of  the  dye.  The  quantity  must 
depend  upon  the  shade  required.  The  novice  will  do 
well  rather  to  put  too  little  than  too  much,  as  more  can  be 
added  afterwards,  if  needed.  The  articles  must  never  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  basin  while  the  fluid  is  poured 
in.  As  soon  as  the  dye  is  mixed  with  the  water  the 
goods  must  be  put  in,  and  stirred  briskly  with  a piece  of 
stick  in  each  hand,  that  the  colour  may  be  equally  dis- 
tributed. For  most  goods,  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes’ 
immersion  will  be  sufficient;  if  a deep  shade  be  required, 
or  if  it  be  desired  to  utilise  the  whole  of  the  colouring 
matter,  they  may  be  allowed  to  remain  longer ; and  so 
great  is  the  affinity  of  the  dye  for  the  fabric,  that  the 
whole  will  be  absorbed  and  the  water  rendered  colourless. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  for  using  a small  quantity  of 
water  on  the  ground  of  economy  of  dye.  The  colour  will 
not  be  lost  in  the  larger  quantity,  and  the  goods  should 
have  abundant  room  to  expand.  When  the-  goods  are 
of  a sufficiently  deep  shade,  remove  them  from  the  water 
with  the  stick,  and  hang  to  dry.  Till  they  are  thoroughly 
dried  the  full  beauty  of  the  colour  will  not  be  seen. 

The  aniline,  like  other  dyes,  are  found  to  have  a greater 
affinity  for  silk  and  wool  than  for  cotton  or  linen.  We 
recommend  that  if  cotton  or  mixed  fabrics  are  to  be  dyed, 
the  colours  used  should  be  violet  or  mauve.  The  ma- 
genta is  the  most  powerful  as  well  as  the  most  beautiful. 
About  two  tablespoonfuls  of  this  is  sufficient  to  dye 
twenty  yards  of  bonnet  ribbon,  or  a much  larger  quantity 
to  the  fainter  shade,  rose  pink,  or  a proportionate  quantity 
of  woollen  goods.  In  using  dyes  on  faded  articles  which 
have  previously  been  coloured,  it  will  be  well  that  the 
darker  hues,  such  as  magenta,  violet,  crimson,  should  be 
employed.  Goods  which  bear  a pattern  in  black  and 
white,  in  spots  or  stripes,  as  a shepherds’  plaid,  for 
instance,  will  dye  to  excellent  effect  in  atiy  colour.  Thus 
a lady’s  Garibaldi  jacket,  with  black  ground  and  faded 
pattern,  may  be  thoroughly  restored  by  using  six  penny- 
worth of  violet  or  magenta  dye  in  a pailful  of  boiling  water. 

Precisely  the  same  mode  of  treatment  will  apply  to 
most  articles  of  clothing — such  as  opera-cloaks,  bernouses, 
jackets,  scarfs,  handkerchiefs,  petticoats,  feathers,  &c. 


CHOOSING  A TRADE.— II. 

WATCHMAKING  {co7itinucd from p.  308). 

The  earliest  kinds  of  clocks,  which  were  certainly  made 
as  far  back  as  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  consisted 
of  a small  toothed  wheel,  or  “ pinion,”  fastened  to  an 
axle  with  square  end,  so  that  a key  could  be  fitted  on  it 
with  which  to  turn  it.  The  teeth  of  this  “pinion”  operated 
on  another  and  larger  toothed  wheel  fastened  to  a barrel, 
or  roller,  round  which  a string  or  chain,  with  a weight  at 
the  end,  could  be  wound  by  the  action  of  the  key  on  the 
spindle  of  the  first  wheel.  In  order  to  prevent  the  cord  or 
chain  from  unwinding  as  fast  as  it  was  wound,  because  of 
the  weight  at  the  end,  a third  wheel  with  cogs,  called  a 
“ratchet,  ” acted,  by  means  of  a click  or  mov'able  lever,  on 
a still  larger  wheel  at  the  other  end  of  the  barrel.  When 
the  weight  was  wound  up,  however,  it  began  at  once  to 
drag  the  barrel  round  as  it  descended,  and  so  turned  both 
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the  large  wheels  as  well  as  another,  which  moved  the 
hands  of  the  clock  on  the  dial-plate;  The  question  was 
therefore,  first,  how  to  prevent  its  going  down  all  at  once 
with  a run,  and  secondly,  how  to  make  it  go  down  not 
only  slowly,  but  at  about  the  same  pace,  so  as  to  measure 
off  the  time  of  its  unwinding  into  degrees  representing 
portions  of  a day  or  an  hour.  For  this  purpose  another 
wheel  was  added,  also  with  teeth,  but  instead  of  being  a 
flat  wheel,  it  was  a strip  of  metal  beat  into  a broad  hoop 
and  having  teeth  at  one  of  its  edges — in  fact,  a saw-blade 
bent  into  a wheel.  This  wheel  was  also  set  in  motion  by 
the  barrel  turned  by  the  weight,  but  close  to  it  was  placed 
an  upright  spindle  fitted  with  two  projecting  blades  or  pieces 
of  metal,  called  “ pallets,”  each  of  which  fitted  in  between 
two  of  the  teeth  of  the  saw-like  wheel.  Every  time  the 
wheel  caught  one  of  these  pallets  its  motion  was  retarded, 
and  though  by  the  turning  of  the  spindle  it  threw  off  the 
obstacle,  that  same  motion  also  turned  a heavy  balance 
fitted  to  the  top  of  the  spindle,  which  had  the  effect  of 
bringing  the  second  pallet  round  to  catch  the  next  tooth 
of  the  saw.  So  the  wheel  went  jogging  round  at  a slow 
and  even  pace,  and  at  every  jog  the  balance  went  regularly 
backward  and  forward,  just  as  the  pendulum  of  a modern 
clock,  and  the  balance-wheel  of  a watch  now  goes  tick- 
ticking till  the  cord  or  the  chain  has  run  out  its  length. 
Of  course,  both  clocks  and  watches  have  now  attained 
such  an  exact  regularity  of  movement,  that  there  is  no 
comparison  between  the  clock  mentioned  by  Chaucer  and 
that  in  the  great  tower  at  Westminster,  any  more  than 
there  is  much  resemblance  between  the  Nuremberg 
watches,  that  were,  from  their  shape,  called  “ eggs,”  and 
used  to  hang  like  weights  to  a chain  round  the  necks  of 
their  wearers  ; but  the  principle  of  motion  is  the  same. 
A watch  differs  from  a clock  in  its  having  a vibrating 
wheel  instead  of  a vibrating  pendulum  ; and,  as  in  a 
clock,  gravity  is  always  pulling  the  pendulum  down  to  the 
bottom  of  its  arc,  which  is  its  natural  place  of  rest,  but 
does  not  fix  it  there,  because  the  momentum  acquired 
during  its  fall  from  one  side,  carries  it  up  to  an  equal 
height  on  the  other — so  in  a watch,  a spring  surrounding 
the  axis  of  the  balance-wheel  is  always  pulling  this  to- 
wards a middle  position  of  rest,  but  does  not  fix  it  there, 
because  the  momentum  acquired  during  its  approach  to 
the  middle  position  from  either  side,  carries  it  just  as  far 
past  on  the  other  side,  and  the  spring  has  to  begin  its 
work  again.  The  balance-wheel  at  each  vibration  allows 
one  tooth  of  the  adjoining  wheel  to  pass  as  the  pendulum 
does  in  a clock,  and  the  record  of  the  beats  is  preserved 
by  the  wheel  which  follows.  A mainspring  is  used  to 
keep  up  the  motion  of  a watch  instead  of  the  weight  used 
in  a clock ; and  as  a spring  acts  equally  well,  whatever 
be  its  position,  a watch  keeps  time,  though  carried  in  a 
pocket  or  in  a moving  ship.  In  winding  up  a watch,  one 
turn  of  the  axle  on  which  we  fix  the  key  is  so  multiplied 
by  the  train  of  wheels,  as  to  make  it  equal  to  about  400 
turns  or  beats  of  the  balance-wheel,  and  thus  only  a f^ew 
turns  of  the  key  gives  motion  for  about  twenty-four  or 
thirty  hours. 

In  watches,  as  well  as  in  clocks,  the  wheel  which  re- 
tards the  running  down  of  the  mechanism  is  called  the 
“ escapement  ” wheel,  and  it  is  by  various  improvements 
in  that  portion  of  watches  called  the  “ escapement,”  that  the 
mechanism  has  been  brought  to  its  present  perfection. 
The  object  has,  of  course,  been  to  remove  the  friction  of 
the  wheel  in  working,  and  to  adjust  the  various  parts  that 
the  escapement  may  move  with  perfect  ease,  regularity, 
and  freedom.  The  spiral  springs  for  escapements  are  of 
two  kinds — the  ordinary  one  being  in  one  place,  while 
another  kind,  used  principally  for  chronometers,  resem- 
bling a wire  wrapped  I'ound  a cylinder.  Just  as  in  a 
clock,  the  rate  of  going  is  regulated  by  the  pendulum,  so 
in  the  watch  it  is  regulated  by  the  spring,  by  altering  the 
point  at  which  it  begins  to  bend.  Almost  all  watches  are 


now  “jewelled  ”— that  is,  in  order  to  remove  friction,  and 
render  the  working  as  easy  and  smooth  as  possible,  the 
pivots  and  turning  points  of  the  wheels,  &c.,  are  formed 
of  small,  hard,  and  almost  indestructible  precious  stones, 
while  in  the  best  watches  the  pallets  of  the  “ escapement  ” ■ 
are  also  made  of  jewels.  The  tools  used  by  the  watch- 
maker require  great  care  in  handling,  because  of  the 
fineness  of  the  work,  and  they  consist  principally  of  a metal 
turning-lathe,  a hand-vice,  pliers,  several  fine  files,  drills, 
broaches,  “ sliding-tools,”  for  adjusting  the  works,  screw- 
drivers, nippers,  tweezers,  callipers  for  measurement,  and 
some  other  more  common  implements. 

Our  next  paper  under  this  head  will  be  on  Working  in 
Metals. 


SERVANTS  OF  THE  HOUSE.— VII. 

THE  LADY’S-MAID. 

The  duties  of  a lady’s-maid  towards  her  mistress  being 
of  a purely  personal  natui'e,  propriety  of  demeanour  and 
a well-informed  mind  are  requisite  qualities.  The  strictly 
technical  knowledge  required  in  the  situation  may  be  learnt 
in  various  ways  ; but  no  teaching  will  convey  the  delicate 
tact  which  proceeds  from  a pure  mind,  and  the  high  sense 
of  integrity  which  should  characterise  the  slightest  action 
where  the  interests  and  feelings  of  an  employer  are  con- 
cerned. 

Gentlewomen  of  refined  education  appreciate  the  latter 
qualities  in  a personal  attendant  far  beyond  consummate 
knowledge  of  certain  arts  and  adornments.  They  are  sen- 
sible that  a first-rate  milliner  or  hairdresser  can  supply 
some  deficiencies  on  the  part  of  their  maids,  but  they 
feel  that  no  amount  of  lessons  can  teach  a confidential 
servant  when  to  speak  and  when  to  be  silent,  when  to. 
expose  the  faults  of  fellow-servants  or  to  make  excuses. 
Unfortunately,  some  ladies’-maids  consider  that  they 
display  zeal  for  their  mistresses’  welfare  by  detecting  and 
commenting  on  the  shortcomings  of  other  domestics.  By 
so  doing  they  create  a great  deal  of  preventable  unhap- 
piness. If  faults  exist — and  provided  it  is  not  the  lady’s- 
maid’s  duty  to  report  them  to  her  mistress — the  discreet 
plan  is  to  wait  till  an  opinion  is  asked  for.  If  a lady 
has  confidence  in  the  sense  and  honesty  of  her  maid, 
she  will  not  fail  to  appeal  to  her  judgment  whenever 
household  difficulties  occur.  On  such  occasions  plain 
speaking  is  an  imperative  duty,  at  whatever  cost  of  the 
opinion  of  fellow-servants. 

Another  temptation  to  steer  clear  of  is  the  offer  of  gra- 
tuities and  presents  on  the  part  of  tradesmen  who  d^al  in 
articles  of  doubtful  excellence. 

It  is  very  important  that  a lady’s-maid  should  know 
something  of  the  nature  of  the  cosmetiques  and  contrivances 
which  fashion  is  ceaselessly  thrusting  upon  public  notice. 
Many  articles  in  vogue  may  be  perfectly  harmless,  whilst 
others,  although  effective  in  their  operation  for  awhile, 
may  ultimately  destroy  the  organ  they  may  have  been 
applied  to.  Here  our  Toilette  articles  will  prove  service- 
able. 

In  large  establishments  the  position  of  a lady’s-maid  is 
considered  to  be  sometimes  exposed  to  annoyances  from 
the  unwelcome  attentions  of  men-servants.  In  well- 
regulated  households  these  intrusions  do  not  take  place, 
unless  with  the  lady’s-maid’s  consent.  Except  at  meals, 
she  seldom  has  occasion  to  leave  the  apartments  assigned 
to  her  own  and  her  mistress’s  use.  In  modesty  of  be- 
haviour, and  in  cordiality  of  manner  towards  every  one  in 
the  servants’  hall,  she  will  find  her  chief  safeguards  against 
any  approach  to  undue  familiarity. 

Visiting  with  her  mistress  at  other  people’s  houses  is 
liable  to  cause  inconvenience,  unless  a lady’s-maid  makes 
up  her  mind  to  regard  herself  somewhat  in  the  light  of  a 
guest.  Most  persons  find  something  they  do  not  like 
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when  staying  in  even  the  most  hospitable  mansions.  But 
well-bred  people  cheerfully  conform  to  the  rules  of  the 
household  where  they  are  visiting,  and  it  is  very  annoying 
to  employers  when  their  servants  cannot  do  the  same. 
Whenever  real  grounds  for  complaint  exist,  it  is  better  for 
the  lady’s-maid  to  speak  to  her  mistress  on  the  subject, 
who,  on  her  part,  will  refer  the  matter  to  the  lady  of  the 
house. 

Honesty  is  of  course  an  indispensable  quality  in  one  who 
has  the  charge  of  articles  of  value.  A lady’s-maid’s  fidelity 
in  this  respect  should  be  beyond  suspicion.  She  had  bet- 
ter be  scrupulously  saving  of  things  not  likely  to  be  asked 
for,  than  to  make  away  with  them  because  they  are  worth- 
less. When  old  dresses  and  odds  and  ends  of  all  kinds 
have  inconveniently  accumulated — as  they  sometimes  do 
from  oversight — the  lady’s-maid  should  ask  her  mistress 
what  her  wishes  are  with  regard  to  the  disposal  of  them. 
Even  when  ladies  agree  to  give  their  maids  cast-off  dresses 
as  perquisites,  this  understanding  is  expected  to  be  in 
force. 

With  regard  to  the  disposal  of  such  articles,  the  best 
plan  is  for  the  lady’s-maid  to  sell  them  to  friends  of  her 
own  acquaintance,  or  to  part  with  them  by  some  other 
private  means.  By  this  mode  she  is  likely  to  get  a better 
price,  and  to  be  less  exposed  to  temptation  from  offers  for 
things  of,  perchance,  a more  costly  nature  than  would 
fairly  come  into  her  possession.  As  a general  rule,  ladies 
do  not  like  to  see  their  maids  dressed  in  the  clothes  they 
themselves  have  worn — except  in  wearing  a black  or  a 
dark-coloured  silk — the  difference  in  the  social  scale  of 
mistress  and  maid  renders  this  unpleasing. 

The  dress  of  a lady’s-maid  should  be  studiously  neat, 
although  tasteful.  She  should  wear  nothing  likely  to  spoil 
or  impede  her  in  her  various  duties — above  all  things  she 
should  cultivate  personal  cleanliness  as  her  chief  charm 
and  adornment. 

The  duties  of  a lady’s-maid  are  so  numerous  that  it  is 
difficult,  in  a limited  space,  to  particularise  them.  Some 
knowledge  of  dress-making  is  generally  considered  in- 
dispensable, also  of  millinery  and  hair-dressing.  Novel- 
ties in  these  arts  may  be  learnt  by  taking  lessons  from 
time  to  time  of  persons  who  make  the  giving  instruction 
of  the  kind  their  means  of  livelihood.  When  taking  such 
lessons  the  lady’s-maid  should  learn  from  her  teacher 
the  best  style  to  suit  'her  mistress,  in  the  view  of  being 
successful  in  her  work — the  same  head-dress,  for  instance, 
will  not  become  all  persons  equally  well  ; and  it  makes  a 
great  difference  if  a lady  be  short  and  stout,  or  tall  and 
thin,  whether  one  style  of  costume  or  another  is  suitable. 
As  far  as  her  means  extend,  a lady’s-maid  should  discover 
what  style  of  dress  ladies  of  high  birth,  reputed  to  have 
good  taste  in  dress,  are  wearing  at  a season  when  her 
mistress  is  choosing  her  attire.  The  several  ladies  of  the 
royal  family  of  England  are  an  instance  of  the  excellent 
tact  sensible  people  display  in  avoiding  all  unbecoming 
exaggerations  of  fashion,  whilst  they  adhere  sufficiently  to 
the  prevailing  mode  to  avoid  the  opposite  error  of  being 
eccentric. 

The  arrangement  of  her  mistress’s  room  devolves  on 
the  lady’s-maid,  but  in  very  few  cases  is  she  required  to 
do  more  than  dust  the  room.  She  is,  however,  responsible 
for  the  manner  in  which  the  housemaid  does  the  work  of 
cleaning,  &c. 

Order  in  putting  things  aside  is  indispensable.  What- 
ever articles  are  likely  to  be  wanted  for  dressing,  or  any 
other  purpose,  should  be  at  hand  at  a moment’s  notice. 

Although  the  lady’s-maid’s  duties  do  not  usually  require 
her  to  be  a very  early  riser,  it  is  desirable  that  she  should 
be  up  some  time  before  her  mistress  is  likely  to  want  her, 
in  order  to  get  any  work  done  likely  to  soil  her  hands  or 
dress.  The  washing  of  fine  things,  laces,  &c.,  generally 
falls  to  the  lady’s-maid  share  of  work,  and  the  earlier  this 
is  done  in  the  day  the  better.  The  numberless  works  of 


cleaning,  scouring,  and  dyeing,  that  an  experienced  maid 
has  to  perform,  should  all  be  undertaken  before  her 
mistress  has  risen.  By  this  means  interruptions  are 
obviated,  and  good  temper  preserved.  Any  time  that  is 
thus  spared  could  be  devoted,  in  leisure  hours,  to  reading 
and  improvement  of  the  mind. 

The  economy  of  her  mistress’s  wardrobe  is  a great  test 
of  a lady’s-maid’s  skill.  Whether  she  has  the  perquisite 
of  cast-off  dresses  or  not,  it  is  her  duty  to  suggest  any 
saving  that  may  be  made  by  “turning”  or  “altering” 
gowns,  &c.  A servant  that  is  apt  at  these  suggestions 
deserves  better  wages  than  one  who  is  not  so  skilled,  and 
may  reasonably  expect  the  fullest  remuneration  for  her 
services. 

The  preservation  of  clothes  is  a matter  that  a lady’s- 
maid  should  understand,  as  well  as  their  restoration — for 
instance,  the  elaborate  dresses  of  the  present  day  cannot 
be  .folded  up  and  laid  in  drawers  without  detriment  to 
their  beauty.  Dresses  in  .wear  should  be  hung  up 
separately  in  a clothes-closet,  or  wardrobe,  each  dress  in 
a separate  bag  made  of  brown  holland.  The  bag  should 
be,  at  the  very  least,  half  a yard  longer  than  the  dress,  to 
prevent  dust  from  penetrating  through  the  opening.  Any 
loose  trimmings  that  may  be  laid  aside  flat  should  be 
removed. 

White  satin  shoes  and  boots  should  be  put  aside  in 
separate  bags,  having  been  previously  folded  in  blue 
paper. 

Furs  should  be  well  dried  before  a fire,  and  thoroughly 
shaken  before  they  are  put  away.  The  box  containing 
them  should  also  be  previously  dried  and  brushed  out. 
A celebrated  furrier  says  that,  “ Furs,  when  put  away  after 
winter  use,  should  be  closely  packed  in  linen  or  brown 
paper  to  preserve  them  from  moth,  having  been  previously 
well  beaten  with  a small  cane  and  carefully  combed 
through  ; this  process  should  be  repeated  at  least  once 
a month,  and  may  be  relied  on  as  effectual.”  Strong 
aromatic  odours  are  useful  for  preventing  the  attack  of 
moths  ; but  without  the  above  precautions  their  use  may 
prove  ineffectual. 

Laces  not  in  wear  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  in 
several  waters  from  all  traces  of  starch.  They  should 
then  be  dried  in  the  sun  if  possible,  and  afterwards  put 
away  in  bags  made  of  blue  paper. 

Unpicked  dresses  should  not  be  folded,  but  each  width 
of  the  material  should  be  separately  wound  on  a roller. 
Skirts  that  are  not  likely  to  be  worn  for  a time  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  band  and  laid  flat.  In  folding  all  plain 
skirts  begin  at  the  bottom,  and  divide  the  skirt  into  four 
equal  folds  commencing  at  the  middle  of  the  back  width  ; 
then  divide  the  skirt  in  cross  folds,  according  to  the 
size  desired,  taking  care  to  pass  the  hand  between  each 
division  to  avoid  “corner  creases.”  Some  hours  before 
dresses  that  have  been  laid  aside  are  worn,  they  should 
be  shaken  well  out,  and  hung  before  a fire. 

Woollen  materials  require  much  the  same  treatment  as 
furs  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  moth  and  mould. 

Linen  and  calico  garments  should  be  rough  dried  before 
they  are  laid  aside.  It  is  also  essential  that  they  be 
thoroughly  free  from  damp. 

All  materials  of  clothing  not  in  constant  use  require  to 
be  periodically  aired.  A dry  sunshiny  day  is  best  for 
this  purpose. 


COOKERY.— XXII. 

RIVER  FISH  [continued fro7>i  p. 

Eel  Roasted  in  the  Ashes. — This  can  only  be  done 
where  wood  is  burnt  upon  the  hearth.  Take  a fine  eel, 
flay  and  empty  it,  cut  ofif  the  head,  and  throw  it  into  salt 
and  water  for  an  hour.  Take  it  out,  wipe  it  dry ; roll  it 
flat  into  a spiral  with  the  big  end  in  the  middle.  You  can 
keep  it  in  that  shape  by  running  a long  thin  skewer,  of 
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wood  or  iron,  through  it.  Dust  it  on  both  sides  with 
pepper  and  salt.  Lay  it  in  the  middle  of  a large  sheet 
of  white  paper,  buttered  or  oiled.  Sprinkle  over  it  a little 
chopped  parsley,  with  a small  admixture  of  chervil  or 
fennel,  if  not  objected  to.  Fold  it  neatly  and  closely  in 
the  paper,  and  then  fold  the  parcel  so  made  in  another 
sheet  of  buttered  paper.  Sweep  clean  from  ashes  a portion 
of  the  hearthstone  where  it  is  hot.  Lay  your  wrapped-up 
eel  there,  and  shovel  hot  ashes  over  it  till  it  is  completely 
covered.  It  will  take  about  half  an  hour  to  do,  but  the 
time  will  be  regulated  by  the  heat  of  the  ashes.  When 
done,  remove  the  outside  paper,  and  dish  it,  still  wrapped 
in  the  inner  one,  and  accompanied  by  piquant  sauce, 
Tartar  sauce,  or  Robert  sauce,  which  we  give. 

Tartar  Sauce. — Into  a large  bowl  put  a small  quantity 
each  of  parsley,  chervil,  tarragon,  and  chives  or  green 
onions,  all  chopped  very  fine  ; also  a little  mustard,  a few 
chopped  capers,  pepper,  salt,  and  cayenne,  with  two  raw 
yolks  of  egg,  or  the  same  quantity  of  stiff  calf’s-foot  jelly 
melted.  Add  a good  tablespoonful  of  tarragon  vinegar, 
and  mix  all  well  together.  Then  comes  the  process  which 
tests  your  skill ; namely,  to  add,  drop  by  drop,  olive  oil 
with  one  hand  while  you  keep  continuously  stirring  and 
mixing  with  the  other,  until  the  result  is  a thick,  yellow, 
creamy  sauce,  sharp  and  pungent,  although  smooth,  with 
the  chopped  herbs  and  pickles  equally  distributed  through- 
out its  substance.  Gherkins  or  nasturtium-buds  may  be 
substituted  for  capers.  This  sauce  is  best  not  made  until 
immediately  before  it  is  wanted. 

Sauce  Robert. — Chop  onions,  and  brown  them  in  butter  ; 
add  a little  flour  ; fry  a minute  or  two  longer  ; dilute  with 
broth  and  a decided  dash  of  vinegar.  Let  it  reduce,  by 
simmering,  to  the  proper  thickness  ; season  with  pepper, 
salt,  and  a little  mustard.  This  sauce,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  in  contemporary  cookery,  should  be  passed 
through  a strainer  for  grand  occasions.  It  is  an  excellent 
accompaniment  to  boiled  meats  in  general,  as  well  as  for 
warming  up  slices  of  any  cold  meat  next  day. 

Tartar  Eels.,  or  a la  Tartare.—ESslm.  and  empty  your 
eels  ; cut  them  into  two-inch  lengths  ; let  them  lie  half- 
an-hour  in  salt  and  water.  Boil  them  enough,  but  not  too 
much,  in  broth  with  a glass  of  red  wine  in  it.  So  prepared, 
they  may  be  set  aside  in  store.  When  wanted,  dip  each 
piece  separately  into  oiled  butter  or  beat-up  egg ; roll 
them  in  bread  crumbs  or  grated  biscuit.  Broil  over  a 
clear  fire  till  they  are  nicely  browned  outside  and  heated 
through.  Spread  a layer  of  the  above  Tartar  sauce  in  the 
middle  of  a cold  dish,  and  serve  the  broiled  eel  upon  the 
sauce. 

Mayonnaise  of  Eel. — Take  a fine  eel,  weighing  two  or 
three  pounds  at  least.  Skin  and  empty  it ; cut  it  into 
two-inch  lengths  ; let  it  lie  half-an-hour  in  salt  and  water, 
to  cleanse  ; rinse  the  pieces,  and  let  them  drain.  Then 
pot  them  in  vinegar  and  water  with  spice,  in  a patd  dish, 
as  directed  in  another  paper.  Their  liquor,  when 
cold,  ought  to  form  a jelly  around  them.  To  make 
it  stiffer,  you  may  dissolve  some  isinglass  or  stiff  calf’s- 
foot  jelly  in  the  water  to  be  mixed  with  the  vinegar  before 
pouring  it  over  the  eel  in  the  patd-dish.  In  the  middle  of 
a dish  comparatively  small  (this  is  a kitchen  gem,  not  a 
substantial  joint)  pack  together,  as  closely  as  you  can,  as 
many  pieces  of  cold  potted  eel  as  you  expect  guests,  with 
two  or  three  pieces  over,  in  case  of  love  at  first  taste. 
Pour  over  these  [inask  them,  is  the  kitchen  phrase) 
as  much  Mayonnaise  sauce  as  will  completely  hide  them. 
Over  the  sauce  lay  a net-work  of  strips  of  anchovy  or 
uncooked  red-herring,  exactly  as  you  would  decorate  an 
open  lay-tart  with  strips  of  paste.  Into  each  mesh  of  the 
net-work  put  a single  caper,  and  surround  the  bottom  of 
the  heap  with  a necklace  of  capers.  You  may  further 
garnish  with  a few  olives  peeled  from  their  kernels, 
gherkins,  picked  shrimps,  or  any  thing  else  that  is  savoury, 
pretty,  and  pictur-esque.  It  is  entirely  a work  of  imagi- 


nation and  taste.  Surround  the  pile  with  the  hearts  of 
cabbage-lettuces  cut  in  quarters,  and  leaning  against  it, 
like  buttresses  supporting  an  edifice.  Outside  the  whole, 
at  the  foot  of  the  lettuces,  lay  six  or  eight  spoonful-lumps 
of  the  savoury  jelly  from  the  potted  eel. 

Approved  Mayonnaises  are  also  made,  with  little 
variation,  with  cold  salmon,  turbot,  lobster,  roast  fowl,  &c, 
for  their  basis. 

Mayonnaise  Sauce. — Take  one  or  more  raw  yolks  of 
egg,  according  to  the  quantity  of  sauce  required.  With  a 
wooden  spoon  mix  in,  in  small  quantity,  one-third  tarragon 
vinegar  and  two-thirds  common  vinegar,  salt,  pepper,  and 
a little  made  mustard.  When  those  are  well  combined,  add, 
little  by  little,  almost  drop  by  drop,  with  one  hand,  good 
eating  oil,  and,  with  the  other  hand,  keep  incessantly 
stirring  round  and  round.  In  this  case,  there  is  no 
escaping  the  oil  ; substitutes  are  unavailing.  No  oil,  no 
Mayonnaise  sauce  worthy  of  the  name.  By  stirring  and 
dropping  in  oil,  it  will  be  worked  up  to  the  proper  thick- 
ness, which  should  be  somewhat  more  than  that  of  very 
good  cream.  If  it  oils,  add  a little  vinegar,  stir  away,  and 
it  will  come  right  again.  Taste,  to  be  sure  that  it  is 
neither  too  pungent  nor  too  insipid.  If  too  thick,  dilute 
with  a little  water,  still  stirring  till  all  is  smooth.  For  the 
composition  of  a Mayonnaise,  if  the  preceding  directions 
are  not  sufficiently  clear,  see  and  eat  one.  Having  pulled 
one  to  pieces,  you  will,  without  difficulty,  put  another 
together.  There  is  great  room  for  whim  and  fancy. 
Nicely  done,  it  is  an  elegant  dish,  well  worth  the  trouble 
it  gives. 

Grey  Mullet,  a summer  fish,  caught  at  the  mouths  of 
rivers  and  some  way  up  them,  has  its  friends  and  its 
enemies.  We  ourselves  belong  to  the  former,  and  should 
never  think  of  shutting  our  door  in  the  face  of  a fresh  and 
fine  specimen.  It  may  be  cooked,  if  middle-sized,  in  any 
of  the  ways  directed  for  mackerel ; and,  like  that  fish, 
calls  for  sauce  relieved  by  a moderate  dose  of  acid.  A 
large  grey  mullet  (from  four  to  five  pounds  and  upwards) 
is  excellent  boiled  in  water,  vinegar,  and  salt,  and 
accompanied  by 

Shrimp  Sauce. — Boil  the  shrimps  in  plain  salt  and  water, 
without  bay-leaf,  spice,  or  other  condiment.  Set  before  you 
a bowl  of  fresh-boiled  shrimps,  and  two  small  empty  bowls 
between  it  and  you.  As  you  pick  the  shrimps,  put  the 
heads  and  the  shells  into  one  of  these,  and  the  flesh  of  the 
shrimps  into  the  other.  When  you  have  enough  picked 
shrimp-meat,  boil  the  heads  and  shells  in  a sufficient 
quantity  of  water,  until  their  flavour  and  essence  is  all 
extracted.  A quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes  will 
do  this.  Strain  through  a common  cullender  ; let  it  stand 
and  settle,  and  then  pour  off  the  clear  liquor.  Use  the 
decoction  of  shrimp-shells,  instead  of  water,  to  make 
enough  melted  butter  to  fill  your  sauce-boat  more  than 
half  full.  Throw  your  picked  shrimps  into  that  melted 
butter  ; let  it  stand  on  one  side  until  they  are  well  warmed 
through,  and  then  serve  in  a heated  sauce-boat. 
Whether  prawns,  pink  shrimps,  or  brown  shrimps  are 
used,  the  sauce  will  have  a natural  tint  that  will  please  the 
eye,  without  the  addition  of  artificial  colouring, as  anchovy ; 
and  if  the  shrimps  have  been  properly  boiled,  not  a grain 
of  salt  will  be  needed. 

Whitebait. — This  (see  illustration,  p.  366),  the  smallest 
of  the  herring  genus,  is  a sea  fish,  though  caught  in  rivers. 
Mr.  Garrell  demonstrated  that  it  was  not  the  young  of 
any  Clupea,  but  an  independent  species.  It  had  been 
referred,  amongst  others,  for  its  parentage,  to  the  shad, 
one  of  the  poorest  fishes  that  swim  in  the  sea ; but  now 
takes  rank  by  its  own  style  and  title.  Whitebait  is 
one  of  the  fishes  which  a cook  has  to  dress  either 
very  often  during  the  season  (from  April  to  September) 
or  very  seldom — which  is  not  surprising,  if — which  is 
disputed — it  has  not  hitherto  been  observed  elsewhere 
than  in  the  Thames,  and  will  only  bear  transport  packed 
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in  ice.  In  the  former  case,  the  cook  will  be  set  up 
with  every  needful  appliance  ; plenty  of  frying-fat,  deep 
frying  pans,  and  wire  baskets  or  wire-work  ladles,  for 
plunging  the  fish  in  the  hot  fat  and  taking  them  out. 
Do  not  handle  the  fish  ; but,  after  draining,  toss  and 
shake  them  in  a napkin  with  plenty  of  flour,  to  make  as 
much  of  it  as  possible  adhere  to  them.  Then  plunge 


WHITEBAIT. 


them  in  fat  of  the  proper  temperature,  tested  by  putting 
in  bits  of  crumb  of  bread.  In  from  one  to  two  minutes 
the  fish  will  be  fried.  Let  them  drain  a moment  in  the 
basket  or  fish-ladle ; then  pile  them  on  a dish  covered 
with  a napkin.  Serve  scalding  hot,  accompanied  by 
brown  bread  and  butter  and  a lemon  to  squeeze  over 
them. 

The  fry  of  several  species  of  fish  are  treated  as  white- 
bait  ; and,  if  not  too  large,  are  very  passable. 


THE  TOILETTE.— IX. 

DISORDERS  OF  THE  HAIR,  AND  THEIR  TREATMENT. 

Hair  Washes. — We  would  again  say  that  all  strong 
spirit  applications  in  the  end  do  harm,  by  disordering  the 
cuticle  of  the  scalp,  and  by  removing  to  some  extent  the 
natural  fatty  matter  which  is  necessary  to  the  protection 
of  the  head.  We  give  the  forms  for  the  making  of  a few 
harmless  washes,  which  may  be  used  by  those  who  prefer 
them  to  pomades  and  oils. 

Rosemary  Wash. 

Take  two  ounces  of  rosemary  tips,  add  boiling  water  a 
pint,  and  let  the  former  infuse  awhile.  When  cold,  add 
an  ounce  or  two  of  best  Jamaica  rum,  and  the  liquid  is  fit 
for  use. 

Coolmg  Wash. 


Dilute  acetic  acid 

...  ^ ounce. 

Spirits  of  rosemar>'  ... 

...  I ounce. 

Glycerine 

...  I drachm. 

Eau-de-Cologne  

...  2 ounces. 

Rose  water  

...  4 ounces. 

Mix. 

Ammonia  Wash. 

Strong  solution  of  ammonia  . . . 

...  60  drops. 

Rose  water  

...  6 ounces. 

Mix. 

Detergent  Lotion. 

Honey 

...  2 ounces. 

Borax  ... 

...  I ounce. 

Camphor  ...  

...  60  grains. 

Spirits  of  wine 

...  I ounce. 

Soft  water 

...  15  ounces. 

Oil  of  rosemary  

...  15  drops. 

Mix,  for  use. 

We  now  proceed  to  treat  of  topics  in  which  an  especial 
interest  will  be  felt  by  the  gentler  sex.  The  way  in 
which  we  should  behave  towards  the  hair,  so  as  to  keep 
it  in  a state  of  health  and  to  prevent  its  becoming  deranged 
in  structure  and  vigour,  has  been  noticed.  It  now  remains 
for  us  to  sketch  the  principal  diseases  to  which  it  is  liable, 
the  causes  of  those  derangements  from  a healthy  standard, 
and  the  means  to  be  adopted  to  rectify  them.  The  com- 
monest alterations  noticed  in  the  hair  have  reference  to  the 
presence  of  hair  in  places  from  which  it  should  be  absent ; 
to  changes  in  the  amount  of  hair,  in  its  colour,  in  its  rate 


of  growth,  and  iii  its  structure  and  appearance,  and  to 
diseases  by  which  it  is  rendered  more  brittle  or  dryer  than 
usual. 

Hair  m Umtsual  Siluations,  or  Superfluous  Hair. — 
Cases  are  on  record  in  which  the  hair  is  found  on  a large 
extent  of  surface  not  usually  so  ornamented  ; and  this 
condition  of  things  may  be  congenital,  or  it  may  come  on 
as  the  result  of  disease  ; but  the  latter  occurrence  is  very 
rare.  A curious  case  is  recorded  by  Ollivier,  in  which  a 
young  lady,  with  a remarkably  white  skin  and  a magni- 
ficent head  of  jet  black  hair,  while  recovering  from  an 
attack  of  severe  illness,  became  covered  over  with  a short 
hairy  coat.  This  growth  of  hair  began  as  a kind  of  goose- 
skin  ; the  whole  of  the  follicles  of  the  skin  became  promi- 
nent, and  raised  into  little  pimples ; in  a few  days  little 
black  points  protruded  from  them,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
month  every  part  of  the  body,  except  the  palms  of  the 
hands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet,  was  covered  over  with 
hairs,  which  grew  eventually  to  the  length  of  an  inch  or 
so.  Now  we  might  multiply  instances,  but  it  would  serve 
no  useful  purpose.  In  all  cases  where  hair  makes  its  ap- 
pearance in  large  quantities  over  a considerable  area,  little 
can  be  done  to  remedy  the  defect.  We  must  confine  our 
attention  to  those  instances  in  which  the  appearance  of 
hair  in  an  unusual  situation  is  confined  to  a very  limited 
spot.  Such  abnormal  formations  are  found  in  what  are 
known  as  hairy  warts  or  moles,  in  the  development  of  hairy 
patches  after  blisters,  or  the  application  of  irritants  to 
the  skin,  and  on  the  upper  lips  and  chins  of  women  of 
advanced  periods  of  life,  or  in  young  women  even  who 
are  out  of  health.  There  are  several  ways  of  getting  rid 
of  these  disagreeables,  chiefly,  however,  by  the  use  of 
depilatories.  These  remedies,  however,  require  to  be  used 
with  the  greatest  caution,  lest  they  injure  the  healthy  skin, 
as  well  as  destroy  the  hair,  in  virtue  of  their  caustic  pro- 
perties. Moles  and  hairy  skin  may  be  cut  out  by  the  sur- 
geon, or  be  destroyed  by  the  application  of  strong  acids  ; 
for  by  these  means  the  deep  parts  of  the  skin,  where  the 
roots  of  the  hairs  are'situated,  are  destroyed.  Depilatories 
do  not  annihilate  the  roots  of  the  hairs  unless  severely 
applied,  but  eat  away  the  hair  ; hence  they  do,  as  the  rule, 
no  more  than  the  razor,  which  is  the  best  thing  to  trust  to, 
with  the  subsequent  application  of  a suitable  cosmetic,  in 
the  majority  of  cases.  It  is  of  no  use  to  pluck  out  the 
hairs,  so  far  as  a permanent  removal  of  the  offenders  is 
concerned,  because  the  hairs  w'ill  certainly  reappear. 
But,  however,  we  will  name  one  or  two  of  the  more  com- 
mon depilatories  in  use  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid 
of  superfluous  hairs.  For  centuries  lime  and  orpiinent 

(sulphuret  of  arsenic)  have  entered  into  the  composi- 

tion of  some  depilatories.  In  other  of  the  depilatories 
arsenic  and  quick-lime  are  intermixed.  We  do  not  think 
it  advisable  to  give  our  readers  the  recipe  for  any  one 
of  the  arsenical  depilatories,  but  will  mention  here  some 
containing  lime,  and  those  which  are  least  dangerous 
to  use. 

Boudet's  Depilatory. 

Crystallised  hydro-sulphate  of  soda  ...  3 parts. 

Quick-lime  10  parts. 

Mix. 

When  applied,  this  is  to  be  mixed  with  a little  water,  and 
applied  to  the  skin.  After  it  has  remained  on  for  a few 
minutes — about  three  is  enough,y-it  should  be  scraped  off 
with  a wooden  knife  or  spatula. 

Chinese  Depilatory. 

Quick-lime  ...  ...  8 ounces. 

Pearl  ash  ...  ...  i ounce. 

Flowers  of  sulphur  ...  ...  ...  i ounce. 

All  to  be  rubbed  together  into  a fine  powder,  and  to  be 
kept  in  a well-stoppered  bottle.  When  applied,  mix  with 
I a little  water,  and  wash  off  when  it  has  dried  on. 
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Spelasco's  Depilatory. 

Freshly-prepared  sulphuret  of  calcium  i ounce. 

Quick-lime  ...  ...  i ounce. 

Mix,  and  apply  as  the  Chinese  Depilatory. 

Cazenav^s  Depilatory,  or  the  Pomade  Epilatoire  of  the 
French. 

Quick-lime  i part. 

Carbonate  of  soda  ...  ...  ...  2 parts. 

Lard  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  8 parts. 

Mix. 


This  preparation  is  applied  in  the  form  of  an  ointment, 
several  times  if  necessary. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  is  a remedy  for  super- 
fluous hairs  that  is  regarded  as  perhaps  the  best,  and 
certainly  the  most  harmless  of  all  yet  mentioned.  It  is 
Redwood’s  depilatory,  and  is  made  by  mixing  powdered 
starch  with  a strong  solution  of  sulphuret  of  barium.  But 
the  depilatory  is  to  be  applied  directly  it  is  prepared. 
After  being  left  on  for  a few  minutes,  it  is  to  be  scraped  off 
with  the  back  of  a knife. 

Now  these  depilatories  which  we  have  mentioned,  and 
others  in  use  by  barbers  and  hair-doctors,  are  scarcely  fit 
to  be  employed  against  “moustaches.”  We  commend,  as 
we  said  before,  the  razor  and  some  cosmetic  for  those  cases, 
if  the  presence  of  hair  is  offensive.  But  these  depila- 
tories are  available  for  the  destruction  of  hairy  moles  and 
the  growth  of  hair  on  the  surface  of  the  body  generally 
in  small  amounts.  Let  us  repeat  that  they  should  be  used 
with  caution,  and  be  applied  to  the  hair  which  it  is  desir- 
able to  remove,  and  not  smeared  too  freely  over  the  skin 
so  as  to  damage  it. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  we  may  refer  to  a very 
erroneous  idea,  that  it  is  possible  to  restrain  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  hair  over  the  forehead  of  the  young,  by 
dragging  back  the  hair  over  the  head  from  the  front. 
This  is  quite  erroneous.  The  disposition  of  the  hair  has 
no  influence  whatever  upon  the  springing  up  of  new  hair. 
Whilst  it  is  quite  right  to  keep  the  hair  from  hanging 
down  over  a child’s  head,  mothers  should  not,  from  a 
belief  that  it  will  prevent  new  hair  springing  up  on  the 
forehead,  drag  the  front  hair  of  their  children  too  markedly 
backward,  because  the  strain  upon  the  hair  will  tend  to 
injure  its  connection  with  the  skin  on  the  hair  follicles. 

Changes  in  the  Colour  of  the  Hair,  including  Blanching 
and  Greyness. — These  changes  in  the  colour  of  the  hair 
may  arise  from  many  different  causes,  and  be  of  varied 
nature  themselves.  We  shall  only  deal  with  the  more 
common  alterations,  especially  the  tendency  often  exhi- 
bited to  premature  greyness,  which  so  frequently  wounds 
the  personal  vanity  of  men  and  women.  The  colour  of 
the  hair  is  due  to  the  scattering  amongst  its  fibres  of  a 
fine  deposit  of  pigment  in  minute  granules,  and  also  to 
diiference  in  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  hair  itself. 
Something  also  is  due  to  the  amount  of  air  contained  in 
the  shaft  of  the  hair.  N ow  it  can  be  readily  understood 
that  the  production  of  pigment  is  greatly  influenced  by 
the  state  of  the  general  health  ; it  may  be  very  deficient 
whei'e  the  powers  are  exhausted,  and  we  find  after  severe 
illnesses  and  in  old  age  that  the  hair  loses  its  colour. 
Deficiency  of  colouring  matter  may  likewise  be  congenital, 
as  in  the  albino,  and  this  deficiency  of  colouring  matter 
may  be  exhibited  likewise  not  only  over  the  w'hole  hairy 
parts  of  the  body,  but  also  in  certain  localised  spots,  and 
we  may  then  have  a white  tuft  in  amongst  a black  head 
of  hair.  These  more  uncommon  cases  we  do  not  intend 
to  deal  with,  but  we  shall  speak  of  the  instances  of  every- 
day occurrence  in  which  there  is  a loss  of  colour.  Let  us 
get  rid  of  cases  of  whitening  after  severe  disease,  by 
observing  that  these  should  be  at  once  placed  m the  hands 
of  the  physician,  for  strong  internal  tonics  are  greatly 
needed  to  bring  back  the  vital  powers  to  their  proper 


status,  when  the  colour  of  the  hair  will  return.  These 
cases  are  not  uncommon.  The  instances  in  which  the 
reader  will  be  most  interested  are  those  in  which  the  hair 
is  naturally  of  a good,  and  it  may  be  beautiful  black  hue., 
but  in  which  it  gradually  assumes  a greyish  tint.  Now, 
the  loss  of  colour  may  be  absolute,  then  we  have  blanch- 
ing ; or  it  may  be  relative,  and  then  we  have  premature 
greyness.  People  affected  by  this  latter  form,  say  they 
are  getting  bald  before  their  time.  Now,  in  regard  to  the 
whiteness  of  old  age,  we  have  nothing  to  say  in  the  way 
of  advice  as  to  the  means  to  be  taken  to  restore  the  lost 
colour.  The  change  can  only  be  concealed  by  dyes,  and 
of  these  we  shall  speak  presently.  There  remains  for 
notice,  then,  the  large  class  of  cases  in  which  the  hair  gets 
prematurely  grey,  and  it  is  here  that  the  results  of  emo- 
tional nervous  debility  in  altering  the  supply  of  pigment, 
in  changing  the  chemical  composition  of  the  colouring 
matter,  and  in  leading  to  the  generation  of  air  in  the  hair 
shaft,  which  is  probably  the  cause  of  sudden  whitening  or 
blanching,  are  most  visible.  In  order  to  show  how  worry, 
mental  distress,  and  anxiety,  may  lead  to  change  in  the 
colour  of  the  hair,  we  might  relate  many  anecdotes — 
those  relating  to  Marie  Antoinette,  Sir  Thomas  More, 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  others,  are  well  known.  Let  us 
premise  that  the  sudden  blanching  of  the  hair,  and  the 
gradual  occurrence  of  greyness  are,  after  all,  only  differ- 
ences of  degree  rather  than  of  kind,  only  that  in  one  case 
the  change  is  immediate  and  in  the  other  gradual.  Byron 
illustrated  great  truths  in  the  “ Prisoner  of  Chillon,”  when 
he  wrote — 

“My  hair  is  grey,  but  not  with  years, 

Nor  grew  it  white 
In  a single  night, 

As  men’s  have  grown  from  sudden  fears.” 

He  distinguished  the  gradual  greyish  from  slow  and  pro- 
tracted nervous  exhaustion,  or  excitement  which  is  always 
followed  by  exhaustion  ; and  secondly,  the  effect  of  a 
violent  and  sudden  shock  upon  the  nervous  system,  pro- 
ducing in  a few  hours  what  it  takes  years  to  induce  under 
other  circumstances. 

Moreau,  a distinguished  French  physician,  writes,  “ I 
once  knew  an  aged  man  for  whom  snow-white  hair  and  a 
countenance  deeply  marked  by  the  furrows  of  care,  inspired 
the  respect  which  we  owe  to  age  and  misfortune.”  “ My 
hair,”  said  he,  “ was  as  thou  seest  it  now  long  before  the 
latter  season  of  my  life.  More  energetic  in  their  effects 
than  assiduous  toil  and  lingering  years,  grief  and  despair 
at  the  loss  of  a wife  most  tenderly  loved,  whitened  my 
locks  in  a single  night.  I was  not  thirty  years  of  age. 
Judge  then  the  force  of  my  sufferings.  1 still  bear  them 
in  frightful  remembrance.”  One  more  illustration  shall 
suffice  on  this  point.  The  sexton  of  St.  Joseph’s  Cathedral, 
Vienna,  being  a man  of  extraordinary  nerve  and  boldness, 
was  accustomed  to  stand  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  tower, 
whenever  the  emperor  made  a grand  entry  to  the  city,  and 
wave  a flag  as  the  pageant  passed  by.  When,  however, 
Leopold,  who  had  just  been  chosen  emperor  at  F rankfort,  was 
about  to  enter  the  city,  the  loyal  sexton,  still  anxious  to  be 
true  to  the  old  custom,  but  finding  that  years  had  told 
against  his  nerve,  declared  that  any  one  who  would  take 
his  place  successfully  should  win  his  daughter.  Gabriel 
Petersheim,  who  was  disliked  by  the  sexton,  but  beloved 
of  his  daughter,  at  once  accepted  the  offer,  to  the  disgust 
of  the  sexton,  who  then  arranged  with  two  villains  to  close 
the  trap-door  of  the  upper  stairway  while  Gabriel  was 
above,  thinking  that  as  the  emperor  was  to  enter  towards 
evening,  no  one  need  be  the  wiser,  and  the  lad  must  cer- 
tainly fall  before  morning.  The  two  accomplices  did  their 
foul  work,  and  their  intended  victim,  finding  his  way  down 
again  barred,  was  confronted  with  the  alternative  of  cling- 
ing to  the  slender  spire,  through  a cold  wintry  night,  with 
his  feet  resting  on  a surface  hardly  ten  inches  in  circum- 
ference, or  of  precipitating  himself  to  the  pavement  at 
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once,  and  thus  ending  the  matter.  Gabriel  was  a youth 
of  firm  will  and  hardy  constitution  ; he  clung  to  the  cold 
column  till  morning.  But  the  story  goes  that  his  rescuers 
were  amazed  to  observe  that  his  curling  locks  were  white  as 
snow  ; his  wonted  rosy  cheeks  were  yellow  and  wrinkled ; 
and  his  eyes,  before  so  bright,  were  now  sunken  and  dim. 
One  night  of  horror  had  placed  him  forty  years  nearer 
his  grave. 

These  anecdotes  may  illustrate,  as  before  observed, 
on  a large  scale  what  is  generally  going  on  in  men  and 
women  as  the  result  of  anxiety  and  mental  distress  and 
tension.  The  writer  has  seen  many  instances  in  which 
persons  have  become  more  grey  than  at  others,  particu- 
larly when  over-worked,  or  harassed  by  business,  or  after 
illness  connected  with  nervous  debility. 

The  proper  treatment  of  the  more  common  instances  of 
greyness,  the  result  of  nervous  debility,  is  the  administra- 
tion of  internal  tonics.  Nothing  is  better  than  a course 
of  arsenic  and  steel,  but  these  must  be  taken  under  the 
advice  of  a medical  man. 

In  our  next  article  on  this  subject  we  shall  do  all  that 
we  can  undertake  to  do  here — namely,  to  give  a sketch 
of  the  various  dyes  of  the  least  harmful  nature,  which 
our  readers  may  try,  if  they  will,  for  the  concealment  of 
advancing  greyness. 


THE  SOURCES  OF  OUR  FOOD  SUPPLY.— X. 

LIQUID  FOODS  (continued  from  p.  329). 

Distilled  Spirits,  which  should  be  taken  more  as  a 
medicine  than  a common  drink,  are  very  largely  consumed 
in  this  country.  The  best  French  brandy  is  imported 
from  Cognac,  but  it  is  also  sent  from  Armagnac,  and  other 
districts.  The  best  is  produced  by  the  distillation  of  wine, 
and  the  inferior  qualities  by  the  distillation  of  the  wine  lees, 
grape  skins,  and  waste  wine.  It  should  be  soft,  mellow, 
and  of  a nutty  flavour,  but  is  often  so  mixed  with  common 
spirit  as  to  be  harsh  and  fiery. 

Runi  is  made  from  the  molasses  and  other  uncrystal- 
lisable  sugar  which  remains  after  boiling  and  filtering  the 
cane  juice.  A variety  known  as  pineapple  rum  is  obtained 
by  adding  pineapples  to  the  liquor  during  the  process  of 
fermentation  and  before  distillation,  by  which  means  a 
pleasant  flavour  is  communicated  to  it.  It  improves  very 
much  with  age — indeed,  new  rum  should  never  be  drunk. 

Hollands  is  made  from  unmalted  rye,  malted  bigg, 
juniper  berries,  and  a little  turpentine. 

Gin  is  made  by  the  addition  of  a small  proportion  of 
turpentine  and  juniper  berries,  and  sometimes  of  car- 
damoms, sweet  flag,  and  raw  spirit,  the  whole  being  then 
again  distilled.  Each  distiller  uses  different  quantities  or 
kinds  of  flavourings,  so  that  gin  differs  somewhat  in  taste 
and  purity  as  sent  out  by  different  wholesale  houses. 

Whisky  is  very  largely  made  in  Ireland  and  .Scotland 
from  fermented  grain,  and  should  be  kept  several  years 
before  it  is  drunk,  to  allow  of  its  peculiar  taste  being 
developed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  contained  fusel  oil. 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  spirits  a considerable 
quantity  of  various  kinds  of  liqueurs  are  imported.  They 
consist  of  flavoured  spirits,  which  are  sometimes  re-dis- 
tilled,  and  are  always  sweetened.  The  quantity  of  spirits 
retained  for  home  consumption  in  this  country,  in  1875, 
was  11,853,623  gallons,  of  which  as  many  as  5,386,077 
gallons  were  of  rum;  4,467,015  of  brandy;  and  of  other 
foreign  and  colonial  spirits  2,000,531  gallons,  and  in  addi- 
tion above  30,000,000  gallons  of  gin.  The  total  customs 
and  excise  duties  on  spirits  for  the  year  ending  March  31st, 
1876,  was  ^20,576,612.  In  addition  to  this  amount,  there 
were  paid  ^4,122,873  for  white  wine,  and  .^2,897,317  for 
red  wine  in  one  year.  The  quantity  of  wine  retained  for 
home  consumption  in  1875  was  17,243,942  gallons. 

As  the  consumption  of  foreign  food  supplies  has  much 
increased  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  we  have  deemed 


it  advisable  to  conclude  by  giving  a table  showing  the 
quantity  consumed  per  head  by  each  inhabitant  (man, 
woman,  and  child)  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  the  values 
retained  for  consumption  in  1875.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  weight  of  bacon  and  ham  consumed  by  each  person 
has  increased  from  rather  less  than  2 lbs.  in  1861  to 
8J  lbs.  in  1875;  of  cheese,  from  2|  lbs.  to  54  lbs.;  of 
butter,  from  a little  more  than  3I  lbs.  to  nearly  5 lbs. ; of 
wheat  and  flour,  from  1344  lbs.  to  197  lbs.;  of  potatoes, 
from  i|  lbs.  to  as  much  as  16  lbs.;  of  raw  sugar,  from 
344  lbs.  to  54  lbs. ; of  refined  sugar  from  rather  less 
than  I lb.  to  nearly  9 lbs. ; of  tea,  from  nearly  2|  lbs. 
to  4|  lbs. ; whilst  coffee  has  somewhat  diminished. 
The  quantity  of  rice  retained  per  head  has  enormously 
increased — viz.,  from  2\  lbs.  to  more  than  ii4  lbs. — part, 
however,  is  not  used  as  food,  but  is  manufactured  into 
rice  starch.  The  consumption  of  wine  has  also  increased 
from  a little  more  than  a third  to  rather  more  than  half  a 
gallon,  whilst  the  use  of  foreign  spirits  has  just  doubled. 
The  consumption  of  British  spirits  has  risen  during 
these  fourteen  years  by  nearly  one-half,  so  that  almost 
a gallon  per  head  is  now  drunk  every  year.  The  values 
of  foods  retained  in  1875  reached  the  enormous  sum  of 
^116,562,296.  The  amount  returned  for  animals  was 
nearly  millions;  for  butter,  8j  millions  ; for  bacon  and 
ham,  nearly  7 millions  and  for  cheese,  more  than 
4I  millions,  making,  with  other  articles,  a total  value  of 
.1^33,051,825  for  animal  food.  For  vegetable  food,  in- 
cluding cereals,  the  value  was  .!^35, 749,824 ; for  sugar, 
^19,429,049  ; for  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa,  ^13,224,053;  for 
wines  and  spirits,  .£8,599,431  and  for  bailey  and  hops, 
.£5,823,698.  If  to  these  sums  be  added  the  value  of  our 
own  produce,  the  total  arrived  at  would  be  simply  astound- 
ing, especially  when  we  consider  that  the  duties  payable 
on  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  chicory,  wines,  spirits,  &c.,  would 
still  remain  unincluded. 

FOREIGN  FOOD  SUPPLIES. 

Quantities  per  Head  of  the  Total  Population,  and 
Total  Values  Retained  for  Home  Consumption 
IN  THE  United  Kingdom. 


Quantiti 

1861 

E.S  PER  i 
1871 

Lead. 

1875 

Total  Values, 
187s. 

Animals 

— 

— 

;£7.23o.420 

Beef  and  Fork  ... 

— 

— 

— 

454,651 

Meat,  various  ... 

— 

— 

— 

1,012,155 

Poultry  

— 

— 

— 

328,034 

Bacon  and  Hams 

lbs.,  1*97 

3*38 

8-26 

6,955,200 

Butter 

1.  3'82 

4-69 

4*92 

8,258,018 

Lard  

— 

— 

— 

1,634,758 

Cheese  

,,  2*70 

4'25 

5-46 

4,617,156 

Eggs  

No.  7*02 

12'7S 

22*62 

2,561,433 

;633705i,825 

Wheat  and  Flour 

lbs.,  1 34’ 5 1 

150 '63 

197*08 

,£32,122,785 

Rice  

» i'25 

7'47 

II  68 

1,214,359 

, A33.337.M4 

Potatoes 

7,  1*49 

3 '03 

16*05 

.61,070  976 

Dried  Fruit  

7.  3*50 

4'3>i 

4-29 

1,341,704* 

;t2,4T2,68o 

Sugar,  raw  

34'55 

4i'5i 

53’97 

4^16,631,579 

,,  refined  ... 

77  094 

5*29 

8-88 

2,797,470 

/jig,42g,o49 

77  2’69 

3*92 

4’44 

611,211,451 

Coffee 

77  1*21 

0*97 

0*98 

1,822,936 

Cocoa 

,,  0*12 

0*23 

0*30 

189,666 

613.224,05.3 

galls.  o'37 

o’Si 

,053 

65.985,803 

Foreign  Spirits... 

77  0*18 

0*28 

/o-36 

2,613,628 

British  Spirits  ... 

galls.  0*68 

0*78 

0-94 

68,599,43' 

Spices  684,416 

1873 

1 Hops 1,188,054 

Indian  ^Taize  (chiefly  for  cattle. 

...  Z8, 119,957 

Olive  Oil 

; ;^ri6,562,296 

9,308,011 

1 

* This  includes  oranges  and  lemons.  , _ . . , 

jvJoTE  — The  value  of  fi«h  imported  is  excluded,  as  about  as  much  Entish 
caught  fish  is  exported,  chiefiy  cured  herrings  and  pilchards. 
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CHILDREN’S  DRESS.— VIII. 

CLOTHING  FOR  CHILDREN  OF  SIX  YEARS. 
[Continued  from  p.  334.) 

In  winter  weather,  Garibaldi  Suits  for  girls  are  very  com- 
fortable. French  merino  looks  neat  and  wears  well,  and 
may  be  trimmed  with  velvet  of  the  same  colour,  or  black. 
To  cut  a Garibaldi  bodice,  take  the  pattern  like  Fig.  97 
(P-  333))  cutting  it  high,  but  instead  of  sloping  from  A to  c, 
keep  it  as  wide  at  the  waist  as  at  the  arms,  by  the  dotted 


them,  fold  them,  and  run  them  again  a little  way  in,  so 
that  no  raw  edges  show  either  side.  Pipe  the  neck,  and 
instead  of  hemming  it  down  run  on  a ribbon  and  run  it 
down,  that  there  may  not  be  any  rough  edge  to  chafe  the 
neck.  Pipe  the  arm-holes. 

For  the  Sleeves^  measure  the  full  length  of  the  child’s 
arm  ; allow  a good  inch  over.  A fair  width  for  a bishop 
sleeve  is  about  thirteen  inches  and  a half  for  turnings. 
Unite  this  with  a mantua-maker’s  seam.  Slope  the  top 
by  rounding  it  in  the  way  shown  in  the  illustrations  of 


Fig.  4 


Fi^. 


13- 


Fig.  6. 


Fig-  3- 


Fig.  17. 


rig.  12. 


Fig.  16. 


Fig.  19.  Fig.  II.  Fig.  5.  Fig.  13.  Fig.  18. 


line  K,  and  also  level  from  K to  L.  Take  the  pattern 
thus  in  paper.  The  two  fronts  of  the  Garibaldi  are  not 
cut  together.  Take  a width  of  the  merino  as  long  as  the 
body  pattern ; fold  a hem  for  the  front,  and  tack  it.  Tack 
as  many  tucks  as  you  wish,  down  from  I to  G and  H to  A. 
Then  lay  the  pattern  upon  it,  pin  it  down,  and  cut  it. 
Both  fronts  are  cut  alike.  The  backs  are  in  one,  and  the 
tucks  must  also  be  tacked  in  them  first.  Be  very  care- 
ful to  see  that  one  of  the  tucks  comes  exactly  in  the 
centre  of  the  back.  Make  button-holes  up  the  front, 
and  sew  on  buttons.  Make  mantua-makers’  seams  at 
the  sides  and  shoulders. 

Manttia- maker’s  Seams  are  done  by  running  the  pieces 
together  a little  way  in  on  the  n]:oht  side.  Then  reverse 

24— N.  s. 


paletots  which  appear  on  this  page.  Slope  the  wrist 
away  slightly  towards  the  inside  of  the  wrist  about  an 
inch,  with  a straight  cut.  There  is  rather  a large  arm-hole 
to  a Garibaldi.  Put  in  the  sleeve  plain  with  a mantua-^ 
maker’s  seam.  Pleat  the  wrist  into  a band  to  button,  using 
small  pleats  turned  one  way — from  the  wearer.  Gather 
or  pleat  the  waist  of  the  body  into  a band  that  buttons 
easily.  To  this  band  sew  the  pleats  of  the  skirt,  which 
may  be  trimmed  with  plain  rows  of  velvet — black,  or  of 
the  same  colour  as  the  suit. 

When  children  wear  frocks  with  high  bodies,  or  Gari- 
baldis, a high  petticoat  body  should  be  worn.  The  piece 
calico  will  come  in  excellently  for  this.  It  may  be  cut  and 
made  precisely  like  the  Garibaldi  already  described,  or  it 
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may  be  sloped  under  the  arms  from  A to  c,  Fig.  97  (p.  333), 
as  a I'egular  body.  The  mantua-makers’  seams  are  the  best. 
Pipe  the  waist  and  hem  it  down.  Then  cut  a basque,  like 
Fig.  I.  The  pattern  need  only  be  half  the  size  of  the 
dotted  line.  From  A to  A it  must  measure  half  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  waist,  and  it  is  curved.  It  slopes  out 
from  -A  to  B,  so  as  to  sit  well  over  the  hip.  Fig.  i shows 
the  entire  piece  for  the  back.  Two  half  pieces  for  the 
fronts  must  be  joined  to  those  from  A to  B by  stitching. 
Hem  all  round  except  the  waist.  Stitch  that  to  the  waist 
of  the  body  along  the  piping.  Add  long  sleeves,  a small 
bishop  shape,  and  set  in  cuffs  to  slip  over  the  hand.  Fig. 
2 shows  this  body  completed.  If  a high  washing-body 
like  this  is  not  worn  under  a high  body,  the  dye  of  the  body 
stains  the  child’s  skin,  and  the  dress  itself  is  damaged 
with  perspiration. 

Out-door  Jacket  for  a Child  Six  Years  old  {in  white 
pique),  Fig.  3. — The  fronts  are  cut  out  in  separate  pieces, 
like  Fig.  4,  measuring  thirteen  inches  from  A to  B,  seven  and 
a-half  from  C to  D,  six  and  a-half  from  E to  F.  The  centre 
piece  of  the  back  is  cut  like  Fig.  5,  fourteen  inches  from  A 
to  B,  ten  and  a-half  from  c to  D,  nine  from  Eto  F,  two  inches 
from  G to  H,  and  two  and  a-half  from  i to  J.  There  are  two 
side-pieces  joined  to  the  back,  K to  F,  and  L to  J,  stitched 
together  on  the  wrong  side.  The  side-piece  is  tacked  to  the 
centre-piece  and  stitched,  holding  it  uppermost,  from  K to  L. 
The  side-pieces  measure  five  and  a-half  from  L to  M,  and 
two  and  a-half  from  N to  o ; seven  long  from  O to  M,  ten 
long  from  K to  L.  When  the  side-pieces  are  stitched  on, 
one  each  side,  the  back  is  complete.  Join  each  front  by 
stitching  it  from  down  the  side  under  the  arm  from  E to  p, 
(Fig.  4),  and  the  back  from  o to  M (Fig.  5),  holding  the  front 
uppermost.  Stitch  the  shoulders  together,  keeping'the  front 
uppermost.  In  the  measurement  of  this  jacket,  no  al- 
lowance is  made  for  turnings  in,  which  are  only  a quarter 
of  an  inch  wide.  A muslin  piping  is  tacked  on  all  round 
the  edge,  but  not  hemmed  down  at  all.  The  embroidered 
edge  is  then  tacked  to  the  piping  easily,  and  the  whole 
stitched  all  round.  The  hem  is  not  turned  down  at  all, 
but  overcast  and  left.  It  is  only  a half-cjuarter  of  an  inch 
wide.  The  neck  is  piped  and  trimmed  the  same  way, 
the  embroidery  turned  down  on  it  like  a narrow  collar. 
The  coat-sleeve  (Fig.  6)  measures  sixteen  inches  on  the 
curve  from  A to  B,  eleven  from  c to  D,  four  inches  from 
D to  B,  and  six  from  c to  A.  The  two  pieces  are  cut 
alike,  excep-t  at  the  top,  where  the  front  of  the  sleeve 
is  rounded,  according  to  the  dotted  line  from  c to  a. 
The  sleeves  are  stitched  together  and  stitched  into 
the  armholes.  The  seam  at  the  top  of  the  sleeve  is  half 
an  inch  further  back  than  the  shoulder  seam  and  the 
rounded  part  of  the  top  of  the  sleeve,  E in  Fig.  6,  to  the 
front  of  tlie  jacket.  Cut  a half-cuff,  like  Fig.  7,  by  the 
lower  end  of  the  sleeve,  pipe  and  trim  the  top  with  em- 
broidery, stitch  it  to  the  e.Ige  of  the  sleeve,  turn  it  over, 
tack  it  down,  before  the  two  pieces  of  the  sleeve  are  joined 
together.  It  is  laid  on  that  side  of  the  sleeve  which  has  the 
rounded  top.  It  is  a pretty  addition  to  braid  the  jacket  and 
cuff,  like  Fig.  8,  with  white  cotton  braid.  The  same  pattern 
is  suitable  for  cloth,  bound  round  the  edge  with  military 
braid,  and  with  a row  of  the  braid  laid  on  straight  round  it. 

To  get  the  pattern,  first  draw  it  on  paper,  and  measure 
it  to  the  right  number  of  inches,  thus  ; Take  the  length  of  the 
back  14  inches,  measure  this  on  paper,  make  a dot  at  each 
end,  and  draw  a line  between.  Then  take  the  width  across 
the  shoulders  loi  inches.  Only  half  the  pattern  of  the  back 
is  wanted,  therefore  measure  55  inchesfrom  the  one  side  of 
the  first  line,  25  inches  down  it.  Four  inches  down  it,  mea- 
sure 4i  inches  the  same  way,  making  adot.  These  are  the 
dotted  lines  shown  in  Fig.  5 at  D and  F.  Three  inches  from 
the  bottom,  it  measures  one  inch  at  H.  It  will  now  be  easy 
to  draw  a line  for  the  shape  of  the  jacket  from  dot  to  det 
marked  on  the  paper. 

The  stay  bodies,  flannels,  and  white  petticoats  for  boys 


and  girls  at  this  early  age  are  cut  alike,  therefore 
the  directions  %ve  have  already  given  will  suffice  for 
both.  The  shirt  for  a boy  has  been  described.  The  girl’s 
chemise  is  but  similar  to  those  worn  by  children  of  four 
years  old,  and  already  illustrated,  but  of  course  rather 
larger.  The  white  pique  jacket  we  have  described  can  be 
worn  either  by  a boy  or  girl,  and  also  can  be  made  in  silk, 
velveteen,  cloth,  velvet,  or  of  any  fancy  material  en  suite 
with  the  frock.  The  patterns  for  the  low  frock  body  and 
the  high  body  are  equally  useful  for  boys  who  v/ear  frocks 
at  that  age  ; but  their  bodies  are  not  sloped  in  the  side 
seams.  Garibaldi  bodies  are  not  suitable  for  boys.  Boys’ 
bodies  are  ahvays  cut  straight  at  the  waist,  and  not 
sloped.  They  may  have  a single  tuck  in  the  skirt  to  let 
down,  but  are  not  made  with  fancy  tucks.  Neither  are 
the  skirts  or  bodies  trimmed  in  any  way  unless  with  a welt 
straight  down  the  front  and  large  buttons  in  it,  or  a 
slanting  trimming  brought  from  the  left  shoulder  in  an 
oblique  line  to  the  edge  of  the  skirt  on  the  right  side. 
This  may  be  a mitred  welt  with  buttons,  a braid  trimming, 
or  an  enrbroidered  muslin  (Fig.  9).  Coat  sleeves,  such  as 
are  made  for  the  paletot,  suit  boys  best.  Their  high  bodies 
are  piped  with  the  same  material,  and  square  and  loose  at 
the  waist.  The  cuffs  of  the  sleeves  do  not  button,  but 
slip  over  the  hand.  The  skirts  are  shorter  than  girls,  but 
quite  as  full.  At  the  waist  they  are  set  into  a number  of 
fine,  regular,  equal  box  pleats,  turning  one  way  all  round 
the  waist.  Our  next  description  will  be  of  a knicker- 
bocker  suit  for  a boy. 

Tunic  for  a Little  Boy  of  Six,  with  or  without  Knicke}'- 
bockers. — ^Ve  will  suppose  this  made  in  speckled  bro.wn 
tweed,  but  plaid  or  any  fancy  material  may  be  used.  The 
skirt  takes  two  widths,  seventeen  inches  long.  Stitch 
these  together.  Take  six  inches  off  one  of  the  breadths, 
before  joining,  to  bring  the  front  seam  a little  on  one 
side.  At  the  back,  do  not  run  the  seam  all  the  way 
up,  but  leave  six  and  a-half  inches  open.  Hem  one 
side  quite  narrow,  and  the  other  half  an  inch  wide.  Pass 
the  wide  seam  over  the  narrow,  and  stitch  it  across  the 
skirt,  where  the  division  commences.  Make  a hem  at  the 
bottom,  two  and  a quarter  inches  wide.  Over  this  put  a 
row  of  brown  military  braid,  half  an  inch  deep.  Lay  half 
the  skirt  on  the  table,  and  the  braid  wdth  it  ; slightly  turn 
the  braid  down,  then  tack  it.  Tack  the  other  half  also, 
and  lastly  hem  it  neatly  at  both  edges.  It  must  be  put  on 
quite  easily,  neither  full  nor  dragged.  To  form  the  band,  cut 
down  the  stuff,  not  across,  t\venty-fiv'e  inches  long,  and 
either  four  wide,  or  in  tw'o  pieces,  each  two  and  a-half, 
and  joined.  The  skirt  is  set  at  the  waist  in  a number  of 
inch  and  a-half  deep  pleats,  all  turning  one  way,  and  over- 
laying one  another  rather  better  than  half  an  inch.  They 
go  the  same  way  all  round.  One  edge  of  the  band  is  set 
on  to  this ; it  is  then  turned  over,  doubled,  hemmed  down, 
the  ends  sewn,  and  a couple  of  hooks  and  eyes  set  on. 
(See  Fig.  10.) 

With  this  a Waistcoat  is  worn,  of  the  same  material. 
From  A to  B,  in  Fig.  ii,  is  twelve  inches  ; the  neck,  five 
and  a-half  in  the  curv'e  ; the  line  above  the  armhole,  H 
to  F,  six  and  a-half ; below’  the  armhole,  I to  G,  seven 
and  a-half ; at  the  waist,  D to  C,  seven  and  a-half ; E to 
F,  three  ; and  G to  C,  six  inches.  The  back  can  be  made 
of  double  grey  lining,  or  lining  lined  with  flannel,  or  of 
jean.  The  back  (Fig.  12)  measures  twelve  inches  from 
K to  I, ; from  L to  M,  six  indies  ; at  the  line  under  the 
arms,  N to  o,  six  inches ; at  the  line  between  the  shoulders, 
1’  to  Q,  five.  Two  pieces  of  tweed  arc  cut  like  Figs.  1 3 and  14. 
Take  these  to  line  the  front  of  the  jacket,  turning  the 
edge  clown  over  the  right  side.  Join  fronts  and  backs  of 
the  waistcoat.  With  jean  or  lining  line  the  rest  of  the 
front,  putting  the  edge  of  the  jean  over  the  tw'eed.  Hem 
it  on,  the  scams  having  been  run  first,  and  the  scams 
turned  inside.  The  back  is  also  lined.  Double-stitch  the 
cloth  fronts  all  round  the  edge  and  neck  the  eighth  of 
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ari  inch  from  the  edge.  Place  at  the  e.xtreme  edge,  but 
not  beyond,  a military  braid  like  that  on  the  skirt. 
Make  six  button-holes  one  side,  and  put  buttons  on  the 
other.  At  the  back,  two  broad  straps  and  a buckle  are 
put  on.'  The  strap  is  sewn  to  the  back  before  the  sides 
are  seamed,  to  give  it  strength.  It  is  also  stitched  all 
round.  (Sec  Fig.  12.)  This  is  used  to  draw  the  waistcoat 
to  the  figure.  It  is  made  of  double  jean. 

Over  the  waistcoat  a Jacket  is  worn.  From  A to  B (Fig. 
15),  is  142  inches;  the’ line  above  the  shoulders,  E to  F, 
12  inches;  the  line  below  the  shoulders,  G to  H,  1 1 inches  ; 
and  from  c to  D 6i  inches.  It  may  be  seen  that  the  back 
is  in  three  pieces.  The  sides  measure  8 inches  under  the 
arms,  H to  l,  and  3 inches  wide,  from  D to  I,  being,  with 
the  exception  of  the  curve  at  top,  straight.  The  shoulders, 

J to  F,  measure  5^  inches.  Fig.  16  represents  the  front. 
The  front  measures  above  the  arm,  A to  B,  inches  ; 
below  the  arm,  c to  D,  8|  inches ; and  where  the  pocket 
is,  E to  F,  7.2  inches.  The  pocket  is  sewn  in  before  the 
jacket  is  lined.  The  jacket  is  faced  down  each  side  of 
the  front  with  tweed  3 inches  wide,  put  on  as  the  waist- 
coat is  faced,  only  that  was  not  quite  2 inches  wide. 
Shape  it  like  Fig.  16.  The  dotted  line  in  Fig.  16  shows 
how  it  is  used.  Cut  it  by  the  jacket  pattern  first  in  paper. 
Stitch  the  seams  of  the  coat  together  before  lining  it. 
Stitch  the  lining,  which  is  of  a thin  jean,  together,  and 
lay  it  on  and  line  it  as  described  for  the  girls’  paletots. 
The  pocket  comes  between  the  jacket  and  the  lining. 

The  inner  side  of  the  Sleeve  is  a straight  piece 
(Fig.  17),  and  measures  12  inches  long,  from  A to  B ; the 
curve  at  the  back,  from  C to  D,  15  inches.  Both  pieces 
are  alike,  except  in  the  curve  at  the  top,  from  A to  c. 
Line,  and  put  them  in  like  the  paletot  sleeves.  Run  a 
military  braid  all  round  the  extreme  edge  of  the  jacket 
and  pocket,  and  neck.  Trim  the  sleeve  like  it.  The 
pocket  of  this  jac’xet,  be  it  noticed,  is  inserted  between 
the  tweed  and  lining. 

Over  this  a Coat  is  worn,  in  tweed,  like  Fig.  18.  For  the 
back,  A to  B,  16  inches.  The  line  at  C is  12  inches  right 
across;  at  D,  15  inches;  at  E,  18  inches.  A little  bit  is 
sloped  off  at  each  side  below  E,  from  E to  F,  and  left 
open  at  the  scam.  The  shoulder,  X to  C,  5 inches,  and 
D to  F,  9 inches.  For  the  front  (Fig.  19)  measure 
9J  inches,  G to  H ; 1 1 inches  from  I to  j,  and  H to  K 

15  inches.  Round  the  entire  neck  12J  inches.  Round 
off  the  corner,  K,  to  match  the  back  (Fig.  19). 

The  sleeves  are  the  same  shape  as  the  jacket  sleeves, 

16  inches  in  the  curve,  C to  D ; 1 1 inches  on  the  straight 
side,  A to  B ; 42  inches  across  die  wrist,  B to  D;  6 at  the 
top,  A to  c.  A false  piece  of  the  tweed  is  tacked  on  the 
coat  from  N to  M,  covering  the  point  (at  ll)  and  all 
(Fig.  19).  It  is  laid  on  with  a raw  edge  on  the  right  side, 
and  stitched  ; neatly  turned  in  and  hemmed  on  the  wrong 
side  at  the  inner  edge.  Cord  the  fronts  at  the  shoulders 
and  side  seams,  and  then  stitch  them  to  the  back.  Cut 
two  pieces  for  the  collar,  12  inches  long  and  2J  inches 
wide  (see  Fig.  20).  Join  one  to  the  neck,  and  then  join 
both,  the  seams  inwards,  at  the  neck.  Turn  them,  to 
meet  upright,  like  X X in  Fig.  18  and  0 in  Fig.  19  ; tack 
them  together,  leaving  the  raw  edges.  Turn  up  the  edge 
of  the  jacket  all  round,  on  the  right  side,  and  tack  it. 
The  seams  are  left  open  a little  way  at  the  bottom.  Put 
a braid  all  round  up  the  open  part  of  the  seams,  covering 
the  raw  edges  turned  over,  and  run  a braid  round  the 
collar  and  the  inside  of  the  pointed  piece  which  turns 
over  at  the  dotted  lines  from  0 to  p (Fig.  19).  The  pocket 
is  made  of  one  piece  of  tweed  and  one  of  lining,  run 
together,  turned  the'  other  side  over,  and  stitched,  the 
tweed  outside  and  a little  larger  than  the  lining,  so  that 
after  both  are  joined  with  raw  edges  on  the  right  side  of 
the  coat  the  pocket  can  be  stitched  by  the  tweed  side  a 
little  above  the  hole,  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  at  Q 
(Fig.  19)  ;.a  sort  of  fold  is  n>ade  in  the  tweed  of  the  pocket 


to  do  this.  The  dotted  line  shows  the  shape  of  the 
pocket.  Braid  laid  round  the  pocket-hole  covers  tire 
raw  edges.  The  armhole  is  corded  round,  and  the 
sleevd  inserted  in  the  usual  manner,  the  seam  an  inch 
behind  the  shoulder  seam.  Braid  straight  round  the  cuff, 
three  inches  up  it.  There  are  three  wooden  buttons  and 
three  button-holes,  seen  in  Fig.  19,  on  both  sides.  Put  on 
the  braid  strongly  on  both  edges,  inside  and  out,  from 
O to  K,  including  the  point.  The  cord  is  run  with 
the  tweed  itself  turned  over  it,  not  a piping,  x X,  in 
Fig.  18,  and  O,  in  Fig.  19,  show  the  collar,  which  is  after- 
wards put  on  as  above  directed.  The  point  o to  p in 
Fig.  19  is  double.  A piece  of  tweed  the  shape  of  Fig.  21  is 
cut  for  the  lining,  bound  in  at  the  edges^  but  left  loose 
from  o to  P (Fig.  19). 


THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  DINNER-TABLES, 

ETC.  [See  also  p.  98. ) 

Three  modes  of  laying  out  a dinner-table  are  practised 
in  the  United  Kingdom  : the  old  English  way,  in  which 
the  table-cloth  is  removed  after  the -cheese,  and  the  dessert 
is  set  on  the  bare  mahogany ; the  F rench  way,  in  v/hich 
the  table-cloth  remains  to  the  last  ; and  the  Russian  way, 
in  which  the  dessert  is  set  on  the  table  at  the  time  of 
laying  it  out,  and  remains  permanently  there  throughout 
the  meal.  This  last  arrangement,  the  Dbier  a la  Russe, 
has  been  in  favour,  in  consequence  of  its  elegance  and 
its  economy  both  of  expense  and  trouble.  An  objection 
to  it  is  that  it  cannot  always  be  carried  out  on  a very 
small  table  and  in  a small  dining-room.  It  is  admirably 
adapted  for  large  dinner-parties,  official  banquets,  public 
festive  meetings,  and  tables  d'hote j but  is  not  always 
suited  for  a snug  party  dining  together,  either  in  public 
or  private,  at  a table  of  modest  dimensions. 

One  fault  of  the  old  English  dinner  was  the  immense 
multiplicity  of  dishes  which  every  dinner-giver  was  obliged 
to  produce.  In  the  olden  time,  the  table,  at  each  succes- 
sive course,  had  to  be  Covered  with  a set  number  of  dishe.s, 
which  served  for  ornament  rather  than  for  use,  as  it  was 
impossible  to  taste  one-third  of  them.  It  was  hard  work  . 
for  a family  to  have  to  eat  their  way  out  of  the  leavings  of 
a dinner-party.  The  mistake  of  overloading  the  bill  of 
fare  is  much  easier  to  avoid  now'  than  it  was  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago.  English  dinners,  since  that  time,  have  passed 
through  a series  of  radical  reforms.  The  leader  of  the 
movement  may  be  assumed  to  be  the  late  police  magis- 
trate, Walker,  who,  in  his  “ Original,”  strongly  urged  that 
it  w'as  possi’ole  to  dine  well  off  a very  few  dishes.  The  book, 
which  contains  both  instruction  and  amusement,  is  still 
well  worth  referring  to.  The  modern  fashions — of  substi- 
tuting the  white  table-cloth  for  the  brown  mahogany  at 
dessert ; of  decorating  the  table  wit’n  the  dessert  and 
with  flowers  from  the  beginning  ; and  of  carving  joints  at 
side-tables  and  handing  the  dishes  round — greatly  relieve 
the  dinner-giver  of  the  temptation  to  display  ostentatious 
masses  of  fish  or  meat. 

Another  fault  was  the  break  and  the  disturbance  caused 
by  the  removal  of  the  cloth  after  cheese  and  the  setting 
on  the  dessert.  Conversation  was  interrupted ; and  the 
thread  of  pleasant  discourse,  once  broken,  is  hard  to  be  ' 
mended  smoothly  and  neatly.  The  host  and  hostess 
were  on  thorns  lest  each  dish  of  fruit  should  miss  its 
place  or  fail  to  find  its  appointed  partner  opposite.  Much 
of  the  interruption  caused  by  such  changes  is  avoided 
by  the  French  and  Russian  plans. 

With  the  white  cloth,  before  the  dessert  is  attacked,  a 
sweep  round  with  the  crumb-brush  is  rapidly  performed. 
The  cloth  wall  be  kept  still  more  spotless  for  dessert,  if  the 
portion  of  it  occupied  by  the  plates  only  is  covered  with 
napkins,  to  be  removed  at  the  close  of  dinner,  leaving  the 
under-cloth  itself  unsullied  white.  Of  course,  none  of  the 
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standing  dishes  of  the  dessert  must  set  foot  upon  these 
remporary  napkins. 

According  to  either  mode,  the  plate  of  each  guest  is 
flanked  with  at  least  three  glasses ; a tumbler,  beaker, 
or  beer-glass,  for  malt  liquor  or  wine  and  water  ; a large 
or  claret  wine-glass  ; and  a smaller  or  port  and  sherry- 
glass.  All  these  are  now  made  of  luxurious  forms  and 
materials.  A champagne-glass,  when  that  wine  is  given, 
completes  the  goodly  quaternion.  The  dinner-service, 
porcelain  or  China,  will  depend  on  taste  and  means.  A 
■plated  dinner-service,  though  costly  at  the  outset,  has  the 
advantage  of  never  being  broken.  We  once  knew  a plated 
dinner-service  which  was  calculated,  after  a course  of 
) ears,  to  have  more  than  paid  for  itself  by  avoiding 
breakage.  On  each  guest’s  plate,  or  beside  it,  there  is,  of 
course,  a dinner-napkin.  In  a modest  French  establish- 
ment, a table  laid  without  a napkin  for  each  person  would 
be  considered  as  incomplete  as  a bed  without  sheets  would 
be  here.  Napkins  are  things  to  be  taken  for  granted, 
about  the  presence  of  which  there  is  no  cjuestion.  They 
may  be  folded  according  to  fancy,  placed  on  the  plate  with 
a roll  of  bread  inside,  or  stuck  in  a fan-shape  into  the 
beer-glass  ; but  some  prefer  them  laid  on  the  plate,  or 
table,  with  no  manipulation. 

As  we  shall  devote  a separate  article  to  this  portion  of 
our  subject,  we  refrain  from  entering  into  it  more  fully 
in  our  present  paper. 

At  dessert,  a coloured  finger-glass  to  each  guest,  purple, 
green,  pink,  or  blue — by  alternating  colours  you  get  a pleas- 
ing effect  on  the  white  cloth — is  a good  old  custom.  These 
glasses  are  not  merely  a pretty  ornamental  addition,  but 
they  are  really  useful.  However  neatly  a person  may  eat, 
sugarysweets  and  juicyfruits  will  leave  atrace  on  the  finger- 
tips : not  to  mention  asparagus,  smelts,  peach  or  apple 
fritters,  or  gingerbread  cakes,  if  handled  when  eaten,  which 
is  perfectly  orthodox.  Shrimps  and  other  crustaceans, 
which  also  are  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the  finger 
and  thumb,  betray  the  presence  of  saline  elements.  N ow, 
it  is  uncomfortable,  to  say  the  least,  for  a young  lady  to 
draw  on  kid  gloves,  or  sit  down  to  the  piano  with  clammy 
fingers.  A finger-glass  remedies  the  inconvenience.  The 
hand  may  be  dipped,  the  napkin  slightly  wetted  and  ap- 
plied to  the  lips  ; and  that  is  all,  according  to  our  code  of 
etiquette.  A refinement  is  to  supply  the  finger-glasses 
with  tepid  water,  mixed  with  eau-de-Cologne. 

One  marked  feature  in  the  English  and  foreign  styles 
of  dining  is  the  place  respectively  occupied  by  cheese. 
With  us,  it  is  the  bouquet,  or  finishing-touch  of  the  dinner 
— Continentals  make  it  the  pearl  of  the  dessert.  The 
fourteenth  of  Brillat-Savarin’s  twenty  aphorisms  is,  “ Vn 
dessert  sans  frontage  cst  tine  belle  a qu’il  manque  un 
ail'’ — “ A dessert  without  cheese  is  a beautiful  woman 
who  has  lost  an  eye.”  Cheese  appears,  at  dessert,  not 
entire,  like  our  Stiltons  and  Cottenhams,  wrapped  in  their 
snow-white  napkin,  but  in  slices,  or  portions,  covered  by 
bell-glasses  ; because  some  of  them,  as  Roquefort,  Brie, 
and  Marolles  cheeses  smell  so  strongly  as  scarcely  to  be 
pleasant  to  impressionable  noses. 

In  the  Russian  mode,  almost  all  the  carving  is  done  at 
a side-table.  A dish  is  placed  on  the  table  for  a few 
moments  to  be  looked  at  while  its  predecessor  is  being 
eaten,  and  then  removed,  to  be  dissected  and  distributed. 
Nevertheless,  at  private  dinners  an  amiable  hostess  will 
lake  the  opportunity  of  serving  the  soup  herself  to  each 
guest  by  way  of  welcome.  And  when  the  carving  is 
done  at  side-tables,  and  the  viands  sent  round,  the  lord  or 
lady  of  the  feast  should  distribute  at  least  some  one  dish 
with  their  own  hands  (which  was  Talleyrand’s  constant 
practice)  as  a graceful  proof  of  their  hospitable  intentions, 
and  to  save  their  dinner  from  bearing  too  great  a resem- 
blance to  a table  d'hdte.  As  only  one  dish  is  brought  for- 
ward at  a time,  each  guest  is  furnished  with  a bill  of  fare, 
to  take,  or  wait  for,  what  he  likes  best.  The  hors  d’auvres 


— radishes,  pickles,  olives,  shrimps,  sardines,  anchovies, 
sliced  ham,  tongue,  or  sausage,  &c.  &c. — are  disposed  up 
and  down  the  table,  adding  to  its  ornamentation,  to  be 
taken  at  will  in  the  intervals  of  serving.  A waiter  is 
ready  at  hand  with  salad,  for  those  -w  ho  choose  to  eat  it 
with  their  roast. 

A French  dinnermay  be  served  either  in  courses;  or  all 
set  on  the  table  at  once,  the  hot  things  on  chafing-dishes  ; 
or  in  successive  dishes,  as  just  described.  The  last  is  the 
most  common  modern  practice,  especially  for  small  friendly 
entertainments.  The  cook,  not  being  distracted  by  having 
to  send  up  a multiplicity  of  things  at  once,  is  able  to  give 
her  undivided  attention  to  the  finishing  off  of  every  indi- 
vidual dish.  Nevertheless,  the  simultaneous  plan  of  serv- 
ing has  a simplicity  of  grace  and  welcome,  especially  in 
summer,  when  things  do  not  speedily  get  cold.  As  a 
sample,  we  give  the  following  bill  of  fare  for  a family  dinner, 
the  dessert  being  on  the  table  from  the  commencement : — 

Dessert  h laRiisse.  Strawberries  and  Cream.  Cherries. 

Biscuits.  Cheese.  Mixed  Sw'eets,  &c. 

COURSES. 

Vermieelli  Soup.  Madeira. 

Fowl  Stewed  in  Rice.  St.  Emilion  Claret. 

Braised  Leg  of  Mutton.  Samphire  Sauce.  Burgundy. 
Sweetbreads  (White).  Dutch  Sauce.  Green  Peas.  Sauterne. 

Roast  Loin  of  Beef.  Salad.  St.  Est^phe  Claret. 

Little  Custards  in  Pots,  flavoured  with  Cura^oa. 

Dessert.  Bagnolles.  Champagne. 

Coffee.  Liqueurs. 

Peaches,  apricots,  apples,  pears,  and  other  choice  fruits 
of  like  dimensions,  look  well,  laid  each  on  a vine-leaf  with 
its  side  upraised,  so  as  to  form  a sort  of  partition  between 
each  fruit.  If  you  have  flowers  upon  the  table,  take  care 
that  they  be  in  vessels  of  a shape  not  liable  to  be  upset. 


THE  HOUSEHOLD  MECHANIC.— XVII. 

GARDEN  FURNITURE  AND  DECORATIONS. 
Garden  Chairs,  Seats,  and  Tables. — It  is  our  inten- 
tion in  these  articles  to  show  how  garden  furniture  may 
be  constructed  with  some  degree  of  taste,  and  be  made 
to  harmonise  with  the  general  surroundings  of  the 
place  wherein  it  may  be  situated.  We  shall  treat  of  rustic 
chairs,  garden  seats,  and  tables,  and  shall  commence 
by  showing  how  the  ordinary  square  furniture  commonly 
in  use  may  be  rendered  more  suitable  in  appearance 
and  effect,  without  entire  reconstruction. 

In  the  first  place,  some  few  tools  will  be  required. 
These  are  mostly  such  as  we  have  described  in  other 
articles  belonging  to  this  section  of  our  work,  and  are 
usually  to  be  found  in  every  household.  In  their  absence 
however,  the  amateur  would  do  well  to  provide  himself 
with  a cheap  set  of  good  tools,  such  as  may  be  ob- 
tained complete  in  a box  from  most  of  the  high-class 
implement  manufacturers.  The  first  tool  required  is 
a short,  stout-bladed  band-saw,  such  as  is  ordinarily 
used  for  rougher  work.  This  should  be  kept  very  sharp, 
and  be  “ set  ” wide — that  is  tp  say,  so  that  the  cut  made 
by  its  means  is  very  much  wider  than  the  thickness  of  the 
blade  itself.  This  is  important ; because,  unless  this  be 
attended  to,  in  cutting  wet  wood,  such  as  the  branches 
of  trees,  the  grain  closes  up  very  quickly,  and  will  speedily 
fix  the  saw',  and  occasion  its  breakage.  A hammer  of 
medium  size,  and  a wooden  mallet,  will  also  be  necessary. 
Besides  these,  a couple  of  strong  chisels  should  be  provided 
— one  of  an  inch  and  a half  in  width,  and  one  of  an  inch. 
Gimlets  and  bradawls,  of  various  sizes,  and  a few  wrought- 
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iron  nails,  will  nearly  complete  the  number  of  appliances 
absolutely  in  requisition.  If,  however,  extended  operations 
be  contemplated,  a few  more  articles  may  be  needed,  of 
which  the  most  useful  will  be  a “ stock  ” or  “ brace,”  and 
a few  “ centre-bits,”  of  various  sizes,  from  one  inch  to  one 
and  a half  inch  in  width.  Some  wrought  brads,  of  about 
one  inch  in  length  (or,  better  still,  if  for  outdoor  unpainted 
work,  some  copper  ones)  will  be  found  exceedingly  useful 
for  securing  the  more  delicate  parts  of  the  work. 

The  above-mentioned  tools  having  been  provided,  it 
will  be  well  for  the  amateur  to  select  an 
old  kitchen  chair  upon  which  to  com- 
mence operations,  as  it  will  be  much  easier 
for  him  to  decorate  a frame  already  put 
together  than  to  construct  the  frame  itself. 

A good  square,  old-fashioned  chair  will 
be  the  best  to  begin  with — one  similar  to 
that,  part  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  i,  will 
do  capitally. 

Now  collect  a quantity  of  small  branches 
of  trees,  of  about  one  inch  in  diameter.  These  may  be 
of  various  sorts,  or  altogether  of  one  kind,  according  to 
taste.  If  the  colour  and  texture  of  the  bark  is  varied, 
many  very  pretty  effects  may  be  produced  by  working 
them  into  patterns ; but,  perhaps,  it  will  be  best  for  the 
beginner  to  limit  himself 
to  one,  until  he  has  ac- 
quired some  little  skill  in 
the  use  of  the  tools.  The 
next  operation  is  to  cut 
off  the  selected  branches 
into  lengths  of  about  eight 
inches.  If  the  bark  of 
the  wood  selected  be 
thin,  and  tolerably  smooth, 
this  may  be  done  with  a 
sharp  hatchet  or  large 
knife  ; but  a saw  is  always 
the  safest.  When  a good 
quantity  is  thus  provided, 
of  suitable  length  and 
thickness,  these  will  require  splitting  longitudinally,  in  the 
manner  shown  in  the  sketch  (Fig.  2,  b)  ; or,  if  the  w'ood 
be  of  larger  diameter  than  one  inch,  it  may  be  split 
into  several  portions,  as  at  A.  A good  sharp,  heavy 
knife  will  be  found  the  most  useful  implement  for  this 
purpose.  If  the  wood 

be  freshly  cut  from  the  1 i 1 1 1 1 1 m 11  t'l  iTTTl 

tree,  it  will  work  very 
easily ; but  if  not,  it 
should  be  well  soaked 
in  water  over  night. 

The  next  thing  will 
be  to  trim  up  all  the 
best  pieces  cut  with  a 
sharp  knife,  taking 
especial  care  to  remove 
all  the  sharp  knots 
formed  where  the 
smaller  shoots  have 
grown  from  the  branch, 

- as  these  would  be  very  liable  to  tear  the  dress  of  the  person 
using  the  chair  when  finished. 

All  the  material  being  thus  provided,  the  actual  de- 
coration may  now  be  proceeded  with.  The  lov/er  rail  of 
the  chair,  marked  A in  Fig.  i,  will  be  a convenient  start- 
ing-point ; and  having  determined  whether  the  branches 
shall  be  placed  in  right  lines  or  obliquely  (as  shown  in 
the  diagram),  the  wood  may  be  cut  off  to  the  required 
length,  and  bradded  on  to  the  frame  as  shown  in  Fig.  3. 

Some  little  care  v/ill  be  required  in  fitting  the  branches 
together  so  as  to  leave  no  intervening  spaces  through 
v/hich  the  frame  may  be  seen ; but  if  the  wood  be  green, 


or  wet,  it  can  easily  be  forced  up  quite  close  enough  for 
the  purpose  ; and  any  little  projecting  portions  preventing 
this  may  be  removed  with  the  knife,  taking  care  not  to 
remove  the  bark  where  it  would  be  seen.  Each  piece  of 
wood  should  be  carefully  bored  with  the  bradawl,  and 
secured  at  both  ends.  If  it  be  desired  to  disguise  the 
original  lines  and  shape  of  the  chair,  the  ends  of  the 
split  branches  may  be  allowed  to  remain  below  the  rail, 
as  shown  in  the  dotted  lines  of  Fig.  i,  and  cut  to  the 
required  shape,  after  they  are  fixed,  by  means  of  a 
narrow  saw,  called  a turning-saw. 

When  the  rails  are  covered  as  above 
described,  the  legs  of  the  chair  may  be 
operated  upon  in  like  manner,  except  that 
the  wood  will  require  cutting  to  a some- 
what different  form,  in  order  to  meet  at  the 
external  edges.  The  form  of  joint  at  these 
points  will  be  that  technically  known  as 
2.  “mitreing.”  Each  piece  is  cut  to  an 

angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  as  shown  at 
Fig.  4 ; and  the  ends  thus  cut,  being  brought  together, 
form  an  unbroken  line.  In  work  such  as  that  we  are 
describing,  no  very  great  accuracy  of  fitting  is  necessary, 
and  the  mitres  may  easily  be  cut  with  a knife  or  chisel. 
The  best  plan  will  be  to  cut  one  piece  to  a rough 

approximation  of  the  re- 
C[uired  angle,  and  secure 
it  temporarily  with  a 
brad,  while  the  other 
parts  are  fitted  thereto ; 
when  all  may  be  secured. 

The  legs  being  finished, 
the  seat  and  back  of  the 
chair  may  be  proceeded 
with.  These  may  be 
covered  with  strips  of 
wood  in  one  length,  if 
required  ; but  a much 
more  pretty  effect  will  be 
produced  if  they  are 
worked  as  shown  in  Figs. 

5 and  6.  For  the  seat,  the  best  plan  will  be  to  round 
the  ends  off,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7 ; but  for  the  back,  it  will 
look  better  to  mitre  the  ends  into  the  pieces  used  for 
covering  the  edges. 

When  the  whole  of  the  chair  is  covered,  the  work  may 

be  varnished  with  one 

^ or  two  coats  of  the 

“ " best  “ oak  varnish.” 

But  before  this  is  done, 
the  wood  should  be 
allowed  to  become 
thoroughly  dry ; and 
this  operation,  it  should 
be  borne ' in  mind,  is 
only  suitable  for  work 
executed  with  smooth- 
barked  woods,  which 
have  some  natural 
colour  and  gloss. 

A very  pleasing  use 

may  be  made  of  what  are  called  oak  bangles,  that  is,  the  , 
smaller  branches  of  the  oak.  They  are  procured  without 
bark,  which  has  been  removed  for  the  purposes  of  the 
tanners.  They  are  grotesque  in  form,  and  when  varnished 
make  very  pretty  rustic  work  ; but  their  shapes  are  too 
eccentric  to  permit  them  to  be  used  in  geometrical  or  any 
intricate  patterns ; nor  can  they  be  split,  the  wood  being 
too  hard  and  knotted.  They  are  best  adapted  for 
ornamental  fences,  arches,  or  trellis-work,  to  be  covered 
with  creepers,  or  the  backs,  legs,  and  arms  of  the  more 
rustic  of  rustic  chains.  When  this  first  work  ts  finished,  the 
tyro  may  safely  proceed  to  larger  and  more  intricate  work. 


Fig.  6. 
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THE  TOILETTE.— X. 

DISORDERS  OF  THE  HAIR  AND  THEIR  TREATMENT. 

(Continued  from  p.  368.) 

Hair  Dyes. — Those  used  for  the  production  of  a black 
colour  contain,  as  a rule,  either  a preparation  of  silver  or 
lead.  When  lead  compounds  are  used  there  is  danger 
lest  their  continued  application  cause  serious  symptoms. 
The  lead  may  become  absorbed,  and  induce  paralytic 
symptoms,  such  as  are  noticed  in  what  is  known  as  “ wi'ist- 
drop."  The  silver  compounds  act  in  virtue  of  the  property 
they  possess  of  being  turned  black  by  the  action  of  the  air. 
Certain  vegetable  juices,  such  as  those  of  the  walnut,  the 
lye  of  vine  branches,  pyrogallic  acid  got  from  nut-galls, 
are  likewise  employed.  These  black  hair  dyes  are  used  in 
the  liquid  state,  and  when  they  rapidly  change  the  hair, 
they  are  called  “ Instantaneous  Hair  Dyes;”  or  when  more 
slow  in  action,  “Atmospheric  Hair  Dyes.”  Now  all  the 
dyes  that  contain  nitrate  of  silver  or  caustic,  stain  the  skin 
as  well  as  the  hair,  if  they  come  in  contact  with  it ; hence 
care  must  be  taken  to  use  them  only  to  the  hair.  Those 
who  dye  hair  are  therefore  careful  to  avoid  touching  the 
skin  of  the  head,  or  apply  pomatum  to  the  scalp,  so  as  to 
protect  it  from  the  dye.  It  is  first  necessary  to  wash  the 
hair  very  thoroughly  with  soap  and  water,  and  dry  it  before 
applying  the  dye,  which  latter  must  be  kept  from  touching 
the  skin.  We  will  describe  in  a moment  how  this  is  to  be 
actually  carried  out.  Most  people  now  prefer  lead-dyes, 
because  of  the  disagreeableness  of  staining  the  skin. 
With  these  preliminary  observations  we  will  give  the 
recipes  for  several  black  dyes. 

Instantaneous  Hair  Dye. — The  hair  is  to  be  moist- 
ened, after  being  cleansed  and  perfectly  dried,  by  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  water,  in  the  proportion 
of  I part  to  8,  and  then  after  a few  minutes  it  is  to  be 
brushed  over  with  a weak  solution  of  hydrosulphuret  of 
ammonia. 

Eau  d’A/rigue. — Two  solutions  are  used  here.  The 
first  is  made  by  dissolving  90  grains  of  crystallised  nitrate 
of  silver  in  two  ounces  of  water ; the  second  by  mixing 
3 drachms  of  liquor  of  potash,  7 drachms  of  hydro- 
sulphuret of  ammonia,  and  i ounce  of  water.  To  dye 
the  hair,  brush  it  over  with  No.  i solution  by  means  of 
a tooth-brush,  but  do  not  touch  the  skin.  Then  in  ten 
minutes  dilute  No.  2 solution  with  5 ounces  of  water, 
and  brush  that  over  the  hair.  If  the  skin  is  wetted  wipe 
it  dry  with  a piece  of  rag.  Arrange  the  hair  after  washing 
it  gently  over  with  warm  water,  and  leave  it  for  a few 
hours  untouched. 

The  above  details  we  give  for  those  who  are  determined 
to  experiment  upon  themselves,  but  we  strongly  advise  our 
readers  to  use,  if  they  wish  to  dye  their  hair,  a preparation 
devoid  of  silver,  and  the  following  may  be  tried  without 
danger.  It  consists  of  two  solutions  as  in  the  above  silver 
dyes  : — 

No.  I is  made  by  mixing  together  eight  grains  of  bichlo- 
ride of  mercury,  two  drachms  of  spirits  of  wine,  and  ten 
ounces  of  water.  This  solution  should  be  brushed  through 
the  hair  (after  the  latter  has  been  cleansed)  for  several 
days,  and  then  No.  2 should  be  applied. 

No.  2 is  made  by  dissolving  half  an  ounce  of  hyposul- 
phite of  soda  in  four  ounces  of  water. 

N.B.-— The  amount  of  mercury  is  too  small  to  do  any 
harm,  in  addition  to  which  the  compound  used  is  altered 
by  the  No.  2 solution. 

The  formulae  we  have  given  are  those  available  when 
the  whole  hair  needs  a thorough  dyeing.  We  now  append 
the  composition  of  a pomade  which  can  be  used  so  as  to 
produce  a more  gradual  change  to  a black  colour. 

Nitrate  of  silver...  ...  ...  ...  i part. 

Dilute  nitric  acid  ...  2 parts. 

Iron  filings  2 parts. 


Mix,  and  let  them  remain  for  four  or  five  hours  ; then 
add  them  to  2 parts  of  oatmeal,  and  stir  in  3 parts  of  lard, 
and  then  scent  it. 

If  in  consequence  of  the  liability  to  staining  of  the  skin 
by  the  silver  dyes,  they  are  found  to  be  difficult  of  use,  one 
of  the  less  active  lead  dyes  may  be  had  recourse  to.  The 
chief  ingredients  in  the  more  generally  used  and  more 
largely  advertised  black  dyes  are  lead  and  sulphur.  The 
following  is  a liquid  dye  containing  these  two  elements : — 


Acetate  (or  sugar)  of  lead 
Flowers  of  sulphur  ... 
Glycerine 
Rose  water 


60  grains. 
60  grains, 
ij  ounce. 
6 ounces. 


This  lotion  is  one  which  used  to  the  hair  daily  for  a week 
or  two  will  take  away  all  greyness,  and  turn  the  hair  to  a 
jet  black.  It  must  not  be  applied  to  the  skin,  but  only  to 
the  hair,  lest  the  lead  be  absorbed  and  do  mischief. 

Some  writers  advise  a pomade  made  with  bismuth,  but 
this  does  not  act  well.  If  persons  will  dye  for  greyness 
they  had  better  chance  the  use  of  the  last-given  recipe. 

A dark-brown  colour  is  given  by  using  a solution  of 
prussiate  of  potash  with  a mordant  of  sulpliate  of  copper ; 
and  light  hair  is  dyed  golden  brown  by  the  employment 
of  the  following  solution 

Gold  Dye. 

Solution  of  perchloride  of  gold  ...  2 drachms. 

Water ounce. 

This  is  to  be  brushed  through  the  hair. 

Thinning  and  Loss  of  Hair. — We  now  come  to  consider 
the  important  question  of  loss  of  hair,  the  causes  that  lead 
thereto,  and  the  remedies  to  be  used  in  order  both  to 
prevent  the  evil,  and  to  promote  the  re-growth  of  hair  in 
place  of  that  which  is  lost.  Now,  loss  of  hair,  varying  in 
degree,  may  be  a congenital  peculiarity — with  that  we 
shall  have  nothing  to  say.  It  may  likewise  be  the  natural 
consequence  of  advancing  age.  This  is,  of  course,  a 
matter  of  every-day  experience  ; but  the  instances  in 
which  the  reader  is  most  interested,  are  those  in  which 
the  hair  thins,  or  is  lost  absolutely,  over  a greater  or  less 
extent  of  surface  prematurely,  and  as  the  result  of  disease 
or  disturbance  of  the  proper  nutrition  of  the  body.  It 
may  be  asserted,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the 
growth  of  the  hair  is  retarded  by  any  cause  which  leads 
to  debility,  and  promoted  by  anything  that  tends  to  give 
tone  to  the  system.  This  is  the  rule — indeed,  it  must  be 
within  the  experience  of  most  persons  that  the  assertion  is 
true,  and  individual  peculiarities  are  but  exceptions  proving 
the  rule.  We  shall  speak  of  thinning  of  the  hair,  first  of  all ; 
then,  of  complete  loss  of  hair  over  a certain  limited  extent 
of  surface  ; and,  lastly,  complete  loss  of  the  hair  of  the 
body  or  of  different  regions,  such  as  the  whole  scalp. 

Thinning  of  the  Hair  is  a great  trouble  frequently  with 
ladies,  and  is  very  conspicuous  oftentimes  at  the  partings. 
It  is  generally  seen  as  a natural  occurrence  once  in  the 
year,  more  or  less  marked,  oftentimes  in  the  autumn. 
This  answers  to  the  moulting  of  birds,  and  is  succeeded 
by  a vigorous  growth  of  the  hair  subsequently.  Now  it  is 
very  important  to  be  aware  of  this  physiological  change, 
because  we  may  otherwise  do  much  harm  by  the  applica- 
tion of  stimulant  washes  and  the  like  to  the  scalp,  which 
irritate  the  hair-forming  appapatus  or  the  hair  follicles, 
and  thereby  derange  the  formation  of  the  new  hair. 
When,  then,  the  hair  thins  out  in  the  autumn  time,  and 
young  hairs  are  seen  to  be  springing  up  over  the  scalp,  it 
will  be  best  to  use  only  some  such  wash  as  the  following, 
and  to  avoid  ordinary  hair  lotions  : — 

Tincture  of  nux  vomica  ...  ...  4 drachms. 

Distilled  vinegar  ...  ...  ...  i ounce. 

Glycerine  ...  ...  i4  drachms. 

Rose  water ...  ...  6 ounces. 
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To  be  sponged  on  to  the  head  night  and  morning,  the 
scalp  being  fairly  brushed  afterwards. 

Thinning  of  the  hair  may  be  the  result  of  family  pecu- 
liarity. In  a certain  number  of  instances,  the  son  follows 
the  example  of  the  father,  in  getting  bald  at  an  earlier  age 
than  is  the  case  with  the  majority  of  people  ; in  these  in- 
stances, little  real  amendment  can  be  effected  by  remedies. 
In  the  mass  of  cases,  thinning  of  the  hair  arises  from 
distinct  disturbance  of  the  general  health.  It  may  be 
slight  when  the  indisposition  is  unimportant,  it  may  be 
very  marked  when  the  bodily  powers  have  been  much 
reduced  by  severe  illness,  as  in  fevers  and  the  like.  The 
first  matter  to  be  attended  to  in  all  these  cases,  is  the 
state  of  the  scalp.  If  it  be  at  all  dry,  scurfy,  and  red,  a 
cooling  lotion  should  be  used  for  awhile.  Here  is  the 
recipe  for  one  : — 


Solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia 
Dilute  acetic  acid 
Eau  de  Cologne ... 

Tincture  of  aconite 
Distilled  water  ... 


I ounce. 
5 ounce. 
I ounce. 
30  drops. 
I pint. 


To  be  sponged  on  to  the  head  night  and  morning. 


When  the  scalp  has  become  less  irritable,  we  may  then 
proceed  to  use  some  pomade  calculated  to  promote  the 
re-growth  of  the  hair.  Mention  will  be  made  of  several 
pomades  by-and-by.  But  if  the  scalp  be  dry  and  scurfy, 
and  not  red  but  itchy,  or  if  the  scalp  remain  very  scaly  or 
scurfy,  after  the  use  of  the  cooling  lotion,  then  the  follow- 
ing pomade  may  be  employed  for  ten  days  or  so : — 


Nitric  oxide  of  mercury,  very  finely 
powdered 
Carbolic  acid 
Olive  oil  ... 

Attar  of  roses  ... 

Fresh  lard  ... 


5 grains. 

I grain. 

I drachm. 
I drop. 

1 5 ounce. 


To  be  smeared  over  the  scalp  night  and  morning.  The 
head  to  be  washed  with  soap  twice  a week. 

Amongst  the  more  general  conditions  under  which  thin- 
ning of  the  hair  occurs,  is  convalescence  from  acute  diseases, 
such  as  fevers  and  other  long  illnesses  ; in  these  cases, 
the  hair  comes  off  in  handfuls,  and  the  thinnest  covering 
of  the  scalp  remains,  but  these  cases  get  well.  It  is 
important  to  give  internal  remedies  for  some  time  in 
order  to  restore  tone  to  the  body  generally,  and  indirectly 
to  the  scalp,  and  there  is  nothing  better  than  quinine,  in 
the  form  of  quinine  wine,  with  steel  in  addition,  if  the 
person  affected  be  very  pale.  Continue  this  for  a little 
time  before  using  lotions  or  other  remedies  locally,  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  the  hair,  for  this  reason : the 
scalp  is  weakened  by  the  illness  that  led  to  the  falling-off 
of  hair,  and  the  use  of  stimulating  applications  only  in- 
creases the  inability  of  the  weakened  hair-bulbs  to  form 
hair.  Get  the  health  up  first,  and  then  we  may  rouse 
the  hair-forming  apparatus  to  its  work.  The  following  is 
a capital  lotion  for  remedying  the  loss  of  hair  which  follows 
severe  disturbance  of  the  health  by  febrile  disease : — 


Tincture  of  lytta 
Distilled  vinegar 
Spirits  of  rosemary 
Glycerine 
Rosewater 


...  I ounce. 

...  ounce. 

ij  ounce. 
...  2 drachms. 

...  3 ounces. 


The  scalp  to  be  well  sponged  night  and  morning  with 
this  lotion,  and  to  be  subsequently  brushed  with  a mode- 
rately hard  brush  till  a sense  of  heat  or  warmth  is  set  up. 
For  children,  a weaker  lotion  should  be  employed. 

Thinning  out  of  the  hair,  in  a less  marked  form,  ensues 
upon  debility,  over  fatigue,  prolonged  indigestion,  mental 
anxieties,  worry  in  business  matters,  grief,  excesses  of  all 
kinds,  disease  consequent  upon  the  violation  of  moral 


laws.  It  also  occurs  after  confinements,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  most  common  consequences  of  eruptions  of  the  scalp, 
such  as  a scald-head  and  ringworm,  which  latter  will  be 
discussed  in  a separate  section.  With  regard  to  eruptions, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  they  must  be  cured  by  the 
doctor  in  an  appropriate  manner,  and  that  it  is  impossible 
here  to  give  any  directions  with  that  view,  but  we  may  say 
this  much  : That  after  the  eruptive  affection  has  quite 
disappeared,  it  may  be  advisable  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  the  hair  by  the  use  of  the  following  pomade  ; — 

Prepared  beef  marrow  ...  ...  6 drachms. 

Oil  of  sweet  almonds  ...  ...  2 drachms. 

Red  bark  ...  ...  ...  ...  i drachm. 


But  the  general  run  of  the  cases  just  referred  to  require 
local  stimulation,  and  perhaps  nothing  better  can  be 
recommended  than  the  followinsr  wash: — 


Tincture  of  nux  vomica 
Distilled  vinegar 
Tincture  of  cantharides 
Glycerine 

Rose  water  


. 4 drachms. 

1 ounce. 

6 drachms. 

2 drachms. 

. 2>i  ounces. 


To  be  well  sponged  into  the  roots  of  the  hair  night  and 
morning,  the  scalp  being  subsequently  brushed  till  a 
glow  in  the  skin  is  felt. 

But  it  must  be  evident  to  the  reader  that  some 
kind  of  tonic  is  needed  to  assist  nature  in  the  for- 
mation of  hair,  and  that  such  things  as  indigestion, 
nervous  debility,  and  the  like,  must  be  remedied.  Indeed, 
to  treat  loss  of  hair  successfully,  it  is  quite  necessary  in 
many  cases  that  the  general  health  should  be  attended  to 
by  the  physician.  As  a general  rule,  the  taking  of  a 
course  of  quinine  will  do  good  ; but  at  other  times,  a course 
of  arsenic  is  required,  and  most  decidedly  this  must  be 
taken  under  the  supervision  of  a medical  man.  In  all 
cases  where  the  hair  is  thinning,  there  is  a tendency  in  the 
scalp  to  become  dry  and  irritable,  and  for  the  hairs  to 
split  up  at  their  ends.  Under  these  circumstances,  both 
the  scalp  and  the  hair  itself  are  too  dry,  and  it  is  best,  if 
using  the  washes,  to  apply  some  simple  pomade  to  the 
scalp  each  day,  or  to  use,  as  a means  of  restoring  a proper 
growth  of  hair,  pomades  rather  than  lotions  or  washes. 
The  following  are  two  recipes  for  stimulating  pomades: — 

Prepared  lard .. . ...  ...  ...  2 ounces. 

White  wax  ...  ...  Jounce. 


These  are  to  be  melted  over  a slow  fire,  and  then  are  to  be 
added : — 


Peruvian  balsam  ...  ...  ...  2 drachms. 

Oil  of  lavender  12  drops. 

To  be  well  mixed. 


Prepared  beef  marrow 
Acetate  of  lead 
Peruvian  balsam 
Alcohol 

Tincture  of  cantharides,  cloves,  and 
canella,  of  each 

Mix,  and  use  as  a pomade. 


J ounce. 

J drachm. 
3 drachms. 
I ounce. 

15  drops. 


To  prevent  splitting  of  he  hair  increasing  to  an  injiudous 
extent,  in  addition  to  the  use  of  pomade,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  have  the  ends  or  the  points  taken  off  every 
fortnight,  and  this  will  also  help  to  stimulate  the  hair 
to  renewed  growth. 

So  far,  then,  we  have  spoken  of  general  thinning  of  the 
hair  of  remediable  character,  depending  upon  debility  from 
various  causes,  and  requiring  tonic  medicine  to  be  taken 
internally,  and  local  stimulants  externally,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  remedied.  We  shall  next  speak  at  some  length 
on  the  varieties  of  baldness  produced  in  the  several  forms 
of  ringworms — an  exceedingly  important  matter  to  heads 
of  families,  and  others  who  have  the  care  of  children. 
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COOKERY. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  CHICORY. 
Although  chicory  has  sometimes  been  used  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  an  infused  beverage  alone,  it  is 
chiefly  known  from  its  being  the  substance  usually  em- 
ployed to  mix  with  coffee.  By  the  addition  of  this  root 
the  latter  article  is  enabled  to  be  sold  at  much  lower 
prices  than  when  unmixed,  and  it  gives  to  the  infusion 
a body  and  apparent  strength  which  otherwise  it  would 
not  possess.  Hence,  in  many  families,  the  mixture  is 
looked  upon  with  favour,  while  the  sale  of  it  is  eagerly 
promoted  by  the  grocer,  who  finds  his  interest  in  so  doing. 
As  a matter  of  household  economy,  it  will  be  well  for  us 
to  examine  into  the  nature  of  chicory,  and  to  see  whether 
the  practice  of  using  it  is  attended  with  any  real  advan- 
tage to  the  consumer. 

Chicory  or  endive  {CicJiorium  intybus)  is  a hardy 
perennial  plant  belonging  to  the  botanical  order  Com- 
posites^ and  a variety  of  it  grows  wild  in  England.  The 
cultivated  kind,  which  is  derived  from  the  Continent, 
throws  up  a flowering  stem  as  much  as  five  feet  in  height, 
and  bears  flowers  of  a pale  blue  in  July  and  August.  The 
plant  is  sometimes  grown  in  this  country,  as  fodder  for 
cattle,  and  is  cut  for  that  purpose  just  before  it  comes  into 
flower. 

Although  an  infusion  of  chicory  was  -known  as  a drink 
to  our  ancestors  some  centuries  ago,  it  is  only  within 
recent  times  that  it  has  been  extensively  used,  and  about 
1832  the  dried  roots  were  first  imported  in  quantities 
from  the  Continent  for  admixture  with  coffee.  For  a time 
the  same  duty  was  imposed  upon  it  as  upon  coffee  berries 
grown  in  our  own  colonies,  which  kept  the  consumption 
within  moderate  bounds  ; but  this  duty  was  reduced  in 
1840,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  high  prices  of  tea  and 
coffee,  the  grocers  memorialised  the  Government  to  make 
a concession  in  its  favour.  In  1845,  the  cultivation  of  it 
was  introduced  into  our  own  country,  and  since  then, 
as  home-grown  produce,  it  has  been  sold  free  of  duty. 
The  consequent  cheapness  of  the  article  now  caused  it  to 
be  mixed  with  coffee  to  such  an  enormous  extent,  that, 
while  the  sale'  of  so-called  coffee  rapidly  increased,  the 
quantity  of  berries  imported  became  much  diminished. 
This  was  naturally  considered  as  a great  loss  to  the 
public  as  well  as  to  the  revenue ; and  to  check  undue 
admixture,  the  sale  of  chicoiw  with  coffee  was,  about 
fifteen  years  ago,  rendered  illegal,  unless  the  purchaser 
received  on  the  packet  a printed  intimation  of  the  fact. 

Chicory  is  prepared  for  the  market  by  the  growers  by 
partially  drying  the  roots.  These  are  sold  to  the  manu- 
facturers, who  wash,  cut  in  pieces,  and  kiln-dry  them  ; 
they  are  then  ground  between  fluted  rollers  into  a powder, 
which  has  a dark-brown  appearance  and  a smell  like 
liquorice.  It  is  ascertained,  however,  that  before  this  is 
sold  to  the  grocers,  it  is  commonly  adulterated  ; roasted 
and  ground  carrots,  mangold-wurzel,  lupin  seeds,  acorns, 
red  earth,  stale  sea-biscuits,  and  other  refuse  farinaceous 
matter  being  used  for  the  purpose.  This  adulteration  is 
carried  on  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  grocer  is  able  to  buy 
ground  chicory  at  a lower  price  than  the  roots  when  merely 
dried. 

On  behalf  of  mixed  coffee  and  chicory  it  has  been  urged, 
that  coffee,  which  would  otherwise  be  a luxury  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  poorer  classes,  is  thus  made  available  to  them, 
and  that  the  mixture  affords  a wholesome  and  nourishing 
beverage.  As,  however,  the  cheaper  samples  sold  as 
coffee  are  proved  to  contain  really  little,  and  some  almost 
none  of  that  article,  the  first  argument  would  appear  to 
have  little  value.  How  far  it  may  be  regarded  as  whole- 
some and  nourishing,  and  a good  substitute  for  coffee, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  facts  and  opinions. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  coffee  derives  its  value  as 
an  article  of  food  from  two  of  its  peculiar  constituents 
— caffeine,  a highly  nitrogenised  substance,  similar  to 
theine,  the  peculiar  principle  of  tea,  and  from  its  vola- 


tile oils,  which  have  a healthy,  exhilarating  effect  on 
the  nervous  system,  without  subsequent  reaction.  Now 
to  these  no  equivalent  is  to  be  found  in  chicory,  of 
which  the  following  would  be  a rough  analysis: — 


Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  17 

Gum  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  19 

Sugar  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  II 

Bitter  Extractive  ...  ...  ...  18 

Fatty  Matter  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 

Woody  Fibre  ...  ...  ...  ...  30 

Mineral  Matter  ...  ...  ...  ...  3 
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But  chicory  is  far  less  satisfactory  when  considered 
with  regard  to  its  wholesomeness.  We  are  told  by  Dr. 
Hassall  that  the  use  of  it  produces  heaviness,  headache, 
and  sometimes  diarrhoea  ; by  Dr.  Johnson  that  its  pro- 
longed and  frequent  use  induces  heartburn,  cramp  in  the 
stomach,  loss  of  appetite,  constipation  with  intermittent 
diarrhoea,  weakness  of  the  limbs,  tremblings,  sleepless- 
ness,, a drunken  cloudiness  of  the  senses,  &c.;  while  Dr. 
Boer  remarks  that  the  continual  use  of  chicory  causes 
amaurosis  and  consequent  blindness.  In  short,  all  these 
authorities  are  agreed  that,  if  taken  in  quantity,  it  has  a 
most  prejudicial  effect  both  upon  the  stomach  and  the 
nervous  system. 

We  must  infer,  therefore,  that  chicory  has  no  right  to 
be  considered  as  an  equivalent  to  coffee,  or  as  being  in 
any  way  fitted  to  form  a substitute  for  it ; and  to  buy  an 
article,  of  which  the  commercial  value  would  not  exceed 
6d.  per  pound,  and  whose  real  value  is  so  doubtful,  at  even 
IS.  or  IS.  qd.  per  pound,  must  rather  partake  of  the  nature 
of  extravagance  than  that  of  economy. 


COOKERY.— XXHI. 

calf’s  head. 

Calf’s  Head,  Plain  Boiled. — Calves’  heads  are  sold  by- 
butchers  in  two  very  different  conditions — viz.,  skinned 
and  unskinned,  with  the  hair  completely  removed  by’' 
scalding.  The  latter  state  is  indispensable  for  making 
mock-turtle  soup  ; calf  s head  d la  tortuej  hashed,  or 
rather  stewed  calf’s  head,  and  other  ways  of  serving  it 
at  company  dinners,  and  is  well  worth  the-  extra  cost. 
A scalded  head,  with  the  skin  on,  has  generally  to  be 
ordered  of  the  butcher  beforehand,  especially  as  half 
a fine  head  is  sufficient  for  a small  family,  and  he  has 
to  find  a customer  for  the  other  half.  True,  the  two 
halves  can  be  cooked  in  different  ways — one  boiled, 
&c.,  the  other  made  into  mock  turtle.  But  many  people 
do  not  care  to  have  too  much,  even  of  a good  thing. 
Whether  the  whole  is  taken  or  not,  the  head  is  halved, 
the  tongue  being  equally  divided  between  the  two  por- 
tions, as  also  the  brain.  On  a scalded  head  the  ear  is  left 
in  its  natural  position,  erect ; the  eye  also  remains  entire 
beneath  the  lid.  From  a skinned  head  we  always  have 
the  eye-ball  removed,  simply  for  the  sake  of  rendering  it 
more  sightly.  The  iris  and  crystalline  lens  are  not  the 
eatable  parts,  and,  whether  cooked  or  uncooked,  are  no 
ornament  after  death.  The  edible  portion,  one  of  the 
epicure’s  tit-bits,  lies  deep  in  the  socket  of  the  eye,  and  is 
not  injured  by  the  removal  of  the  poor  calf’s  ogling 
apparatus.  On  receiving  a calf’s  head,  half  or  whole, 
take  out  the  brain  ; throw  it  intp  cold  water  for  an  hour  ; 
after  draining,  throw  it  into  boiling  salt  and  water,  and 
let  it  boil  galloping  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  set  it 
aside.  You  will  have  asked  the  butcher  to  remove  the 
internal  cartilage  of  the  nose  ; the  other  bones  remain, 
to  keep  the  head  in  shape  ; the  halved  tongue  is  also  left 
in  its  place.  In  all  weathers,  calf’s  head  is  best  cooked 
as  fresh  as  convenient  ; in  summer  especially,  delays  are 
dangerous ; during  hard  weather,  take  precautions  to 
prevent  its  getting  frozen.  After  the  above  preparation 
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and  trimming,  put  the  head  into  a pail  of  cold  water ; 
wash  it  well  by  hand,  inserting  the  fingers  into  the  cavities 
of  the  interior.  Then  put  it  into  fresh  cold  water,  and 
leave  it  there  to  draw  out  any  blood  and  mucilage  that 
may  remain  adhering  to  it.  When  you  want  to  cook  it, 
put  it  first  into  a large  boiler  three-quarters  full  of  warm 
(not  scalding)  water,  with  a handful  of  salt  in  it.  Skim 
carefully.  When  no  more  scum  rises,  and  the  water  has 
boiled  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  take  out  the  head,  lay  it  on 
a dish,  throw  away  this  first  water,  rinse  and  wipe  out  the 
boiler,  and  set  the  head  again  in  it  on  the  fire  in  water 
which,  this  time,  may  be  hot.  Should  more  scum  appear, 
remove  it  as  it  rises.  After  one  good  boil  up,  let  the  head 
simmer  gently  until  enough.  This  will  take  from  an 
hour  and  a half  to  three  hours,  according  to  size,  &c.  It 
is  clear  that  a small  skinned  head  will  take  much  less 
time  to  boil  than  a large  one  with  the  skin  on ; the  latter 
addition  requires  both  more  time  and  more  gentle 
simmering,  to  cook  it  well.  A calf’s  head  should  be 
thoroughly  done,  without  being  overdone  : you  ought  to 
be  able  to  help  it  in  slices  ; it  should  not  fall  to  pieces. 
When  done,  lift  it  carefully  out  of  the  boiler  and  lay  it, 
cheek  upwards,  on  the  dish,  without  making  a mess  of  it ; 
in  which  you  will  be  assisted  by  previously  binding  it 
with  broad  tape.  You  can  either  serve  it  in  that  way, 
quite  plain,  or  you  may  smear  its  surface  with  beat-up 
egg,  dust  over  it  bread-crumbs  or  biscuit-raspings,  and 
brown  them  nicely  under  a hot  salamander.  This  will 
not  take  more  than  two  or  three  minutes  to  do,  and  will 
greatly  add  to  the  style  of  its  appearance.  In  any  case, 
it  will  be  accompanied  by 

Brain  Sauce. — You  have  already  set  aside  the  brains  to 
cool,  after  a thorough  boiling.  Chop  them  up,  but  not  too 
small,  with  a little  of  the  calf’s-head  boilings.  Make  a very 
small  quantity  of  melted  butter.  Heat  up  the  brains  in 
this,  with  pepper,  salt,  and  sage-leaves  minced  very  fine. 
Chopped  parsley  or  chervil  may  be  added,  together  with 
a dessert-spoonful  of  vinegar  or  lemon-juice ; or  with  a 
portion  of  the  brains,  you  may  make 

Brain  Cakes. — Mix  the  chopped  brains  into  a paste, 
with  flour,  pepper,  salt,  butter^  and  minced  sage-leaves. 
Make  these  into  little  cakes,  half  an  inch  thick,  and  the 
size  of  a florin.  Dust  them  outside  with  flour,  and  either 
fry  them  or  brown  them  before  the  fire  in  an  American  oven. 
With  these  you  may  garnish  your  boiled  calf’s  head  ; 
they  are  even  more  appropriate  with  calf’s  head  la  tortue 
and  hashed  calf’s  head. 

Fme  Herb  Sauce. — On  the  Continent,  this  is  the  most 
common  accompaniment  for  boiled  calf’s  head.  Chop 
together  very  finely  parsley,  chervil,  and  chives,  or  spring 
or  small  seedling  onions,  allowing  the  parsley  to  pre- 
dominate. These  are  the  regular  and  orthodox  herbs ; 
you  may  also  add  to  them  (and  we  think  it  is  an  im- 
provement) some  aromatics,  as  common  thyme,  lemon 
thyme,  sage,  knotted  marjoram,  or  sweet  basil,  if  you 
can  procure  it.  Put  these  into  your  sauce-boat,  and 
pour  over  them  enough  vinegar  to  fill  it  a little  more 
than  half  full,  at  least  an  hour  before  the  sauce  is 
wanted,  in  order  to  extract  the  flavour  of  the  herbs. 
With  cold  calf’s  head  (and  sometimes  also  with  hot),  oil 
is  eaten  in  conjunction  with  this  fine  herb  sauce,  which 
will  be  seen  to  be  a modification  of  our  m_int  sauce,  with 
the  sugar  omitted. 

Calf's  Head  a la  Tortue  {Turtle -wise).- — This  very 
pretentious  and  apparently  elaborate  dish  is  by  no 
means  difficult  to  prepare  so  as  to  be  good  to  the 
palate — and  it  really  is  good. 

The  subject  of  decorations,  by  which  it  appeals  to 
the  eye,  is  a matter  which  will  depend  upon  your  own 
taste,  and  the  materials  which  you  have  at  hand.  In 
these  you  are  allowed  a tolerably  wide  margin,  and  it 
will  be  strange  if  you  cannot  master  some  of  them. 

, Procure  a large  calf’s  head ; scald  with  the  skin  on  ; 


prepare  it  as  directed  for  calf’s  head  plain  boiled  ; make 
brain  cakes  with  tne  brains.  Boil  it,  as  above  directed, 
till  it  is  tender  enough  to  allow  you  to  take  all  the  flesh 
entire  away  from  the  bones.  Keep  the  flesh  so  removed 
in  handsome  shape,  retaining  the  tongue  in  its  place 
beneath,  to  help  to  plump  it  up.  Set  it  aside.  For  con- 
venience it  may  be  brought  to  this  stage  cf  forwardness 
the  day  before.  Take  a stewpan,  large  enough  to  hold 
your  boned  calf’s  head.  In  it  brown  some  flour  in  butter. 
Dilute  it  with  just  enough  of  the  boilings  to  warm  up  the 
meat  in  it.  Season  with  salt,  pepper,  grated  nutmeg,  a 
little  cayenne,  and  a bumping  wineglass  of  Madeira, 
Bronte,  or  Marsala  wine.  Mix  together,  and  put  the  calfs 
head  in,  basting  with  the  sauce  while  it  is  warming  up. 

The  meat  when  dished  hot,  and  covered  with  this 
sauce  (to  which  a little  tomato  sauce  is  a correct  addition), 
would  be  calf’s  head  a la  tortue.,  in  its  simplest  form.  But 
no  cook  would  think  of  serving  it  without  sundry  and 
miscellaneous  trimmings,  some  of  which  are  to  be  heated 
up  in  the  sauce  at  the  same  time  with  it,  and  some  not  \ 
the  latter  being  merely  laid  upon  and  about  it  as  garnish. 
With  the  sauce  you  may  heat  up  and  serve  button  mush- 
rooms ; olives,  peeled  from  off  their  kernels  ; brain  cakes  ; 
gherkins ; forcemeat-balls,  composed  of  anything  you 
choose  ; hard  egg-yolks  ; cocks’-combs,  real  or  artificial  j 
cocks’  kidneys,  idem  ; nouilles  ; sliced  truffles  ; sweet- 
bread ; dice,  &c.  On  and  about  the  head  you  may  place 
fried  eggs,  one  for  each  guest ; slices  of  fried  bread,  idem  ; 
fresh-water  cray-fish  in  their  shells,  idem  (these,  in  case  ol 
need,  might  be  replaced  by  prawns) ; little  stars,  half- 
moons, and  buttons,  made  of  puff-paste,  varying  in  size 
from  that  of  a sixpence  to  a shilling,  &c. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Chairs.— these  are  cane-bottomed,  make  cushions  as 
described  for  the  box ; cover  with  velvet  and  edge  with 
fringe.  If  cushioned,  it  is  merely  needful  to  re-cover  the 
cushions.  If  the  backs  are  shabby  also,  merely  add 
canvas  covers  comfortably  stuffed  with  flock,  if  there  arc 
no  cushions,  and  tie  as  well  as  tack  them  on.  Make  entire 
covers  of  brown  holland,  like  frocks,  for  the  chairs,  and 
bind  with  scarlet  worsted  braid.  In  this  way  a parlour^ 
a boudoir,  or  a bedroom  can  be  made  to  appear  elegant,, 
especially  if  the  latter  has  a silk  patchwork  quilt  the  pre- 
vailing colour  to  correspond,  a monogram  in  the  centre^ 
and  a deep  velvet  border  like  the  hangings,  edged  with 
fringe.  Crimson,  antique  blue,  or  green  is  the  colour  to> 
select.  Crimson  looks  best  of  all,  and  next  to  that  the  blue. 

Looking-glass. — If  the  looking-glass  frame  has  become 
very  shabby,  take  out  the  glass  and  the  board  at  the  back  ; 
tack  a strip  of  canvas  to  each  of  the  four  sides,  beginning 
with  the  two  upright  sides.  Fill  all  the  irregularities,  just 
enough  to  level  them,  with  flock.  Strain  the  canvas  over, 
tack  it  down  ; next  do  the  top,  and  lastly  the  base. 
Afterwards  cover  it  with  velvet,  and  set  a row  of  gilt- 
headed star  nails  around  both  the  outer  and  inner  edges. 
Replace  the  glass  and  back.  Great  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  touch  any  part  of  the  back  of  the  looking-glass 
with  the  fingers,  or  the  quicksilver  will  be  removed. 
Another  way  is  to  have  a wooden  frame  made  as  for 
the  fender  (page  361),  and  then  at  a wholesale  glass 
manufactory  purchase  a sheet  of  plate -glass.  Take 
your  frame  there  in  a cab  and  get  the  glass  secured  in. 
Furniture-pictures  look  very  well  furnished  in  the  same 
manner. 

Side  Tables. — The  plan  recommended  on  page  361  may 
also  be  applied  to  the  covering  of  small  round  tables 
which  are  common,  or  have  become  shabby  with  long 
use.  The  tops  of  these  may  be  of  deal,  covered  with 
the  cotton  velvet  or  cloth  in  the  way  there  described, 
with  fringe  and  star-headed  gilt  nails,  &c.,  as  shown. 
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in  our  engraving,  Fig.  i.  If  the  legs  are  very  shabby, 
these  also  may  be  covered  with  velvet;  but  the  tacks 
may  here  be  of  the  common  ordinary  kind,  as  they  will, 
of  course,  be  placed  inside  and  out  of  sight.  Cheap  deal 
boxes  may  in  the  same  way  be  converted  into  quite 
ornamental  and  very  useful  pieces  of  furniture.  Fig.  2. 

Ottomans. — A pair  of  ottomans  may  very  well  be  placed 
one  each  side  of  the  fireplace,  or  one  under  the  window. 
Boxes  of  any  kind  come  in  use  for  the  construction  of 
ottomans.  First  cover  the  lower  part  of  the  box  all  over 
v/ith  velvet,  cutting  out  the  place  over  the  key-hole,  and 
nailing  it  well  down.  Nail  the  velvet  seciu'ely  under  the 
box,  then  cover  the  lid  entirely.  Fix  a worsted  fringe, 
price  I id.  or  3d.,  according  to  depth,  all  round  the  edge 
of  the  lid  by  means  of  star  nails.  The  fringe  covers  the 
space  left  for  the  lock.  Another  way  is  to  cover  the  box 
as  already  named,  turning  the  edge  of  the  velvet  over 
inside  and  underneath,  and  nailing  some 
good  white  calico  on  the  bottom,  with 
the  edge  turned  in,  and  also  lining  the 
box  with  calico.  Make  a cushion,  the  size 
of  the  lid,  of  canvas.  Cut  the  lower  part 
the  size  of  the  lid,  and  the  upper  larger, 
to  admit  of  raising  it.  Full  it  a little  to 
the  lower  in  running  them  together.  Stuff 
well  with  flock  till  quite  hard.  Then  fix 
it  to  the  box  by  tacks.  Cover  afterwards 
with  velvet  and  fringe,  as  before  described. 

The  box  with  a thick  canvas  cover  will 
travel  well,  and  be  a great  comfort  to  the 
ov/ncr  in  strange  places.  To  preserve  it 
better,  put  first  a calico  and  then  a can- 
vas, or  American-cloth,  cover. 

White-washing  Waits. — Sulphate  of 
baryta  has  been  strongly  recommended 
as  a substitute  for  lime  in  white  washing 
walls.  Its  advantages  arc  said  to  be 
numerous.  The  mode  of  using  it  is  as 
follows ; — Four  ounces  of  glue  arc  soaked 
for  twelve  hours  in  tejiid  water, 
and  then  placed,  until  boiling,  in 
a tin  t'essel  with  a quart  of  water. 

The  vessel  being  placed  in  water, 
as  in  the  usual  process  of  boiling 
glue,  the  whole  is  then  stirred  until 
dissolved.  Six  or  eight  pounds  of 
sulphate  of  baryta,  reduced  to  an 
impalpable  powder,  are  put  into 
another  vessel ; hot  water  is 
added,  and  the  whole  stirred  until 
it  has  the  appearance  of  milk  of 
lime.  The  sizing  is  then  added, 
and  the  whole  stirred  well  together,  and  applied  in  the 
ordinary  way  whilst  still  warm. 

Oxidised  Silva'. — Silver  ornaments  may  be  oxidised 
of  a brownish  tint  by  the  application  of  a solution  of  sal 
ammoniac.  Equal  parts  of  sidphate  of  copper  and  sal 
ammoniac,  dissolved  in  vinegar,  form  a better  mixture 
than  sal  ammoniac  alone.  A slightly  warm  solution  of 
sulphate  of  potassium  gives  to  silver  a fine  black  tint. 


GARDENING.— XVI. 

THE  VEGETABLE  GARDEN  {continued  from  p.  356). 

Borecole  or  Kale. — This  is  a plant  of  the  Brassica  oler- 
acea  tribe.  There  are  several  sub-varieties,  all  of  which 
have  large  open  heads,  with  curled,  wrinkled  leaves,  and 
are  of  a more  hardy  constitution  than  most  of  the  other  > 
kinds  of  this  genus,  which  enables  them  to  stand  the  winter  , 
better,  and  reinain  fresh  and  green  during  the  season.  ; 
I'his  we  shall  be  rather  particular  in  describing,  as  it  is  ; 
a somewhat  dilficalt  family  to  understand  thoroughly.  I 


The  Green  Borecole,  or  Scotch  Kale. — The  leaves  are  of 
a bright  light-green  colour,  deeply  lobed  but  not  very 
wide.  The  margins  of  the  leaves  are  so  closely  curled, 
or  plaited,  as  to  widen  the  margin  of  the  leaf  three  or  four 
times  as  much  as  it  would  measure  if  a quarter  of  an  inch 
of  plaiting  were,  taken  away  all  round  the  edge.  The 
part  used  is  the  crown  or  centre  of  the  plant,  cut  off  so  as 
to  include  the  leaves,  which  do  not  exceed  nine  inches  in 
length.  It  boils  very  tender,  and  is  very  sweet  and  deli- 
cate, provided  it  has  been  duly  exposed  to  frost. 

Purple  Borecole,  or  Brown  Kale. — This  differs  from  the 
other  in  being  of  a deep  purple  colour,  becoming  greener 
as  the  leaves  enlarge.  Yet  the  veins  and  ribs  still  remain 
purple.  It  is  more  hardy, ‘but  less  delicate  in  flavour,  than 
the  former  ; and  when  boiled  the  purple  colour  disappears. 

German  Kale,  or  Brown  Kale. — This  is  a variety  of  the 
green  kale,  but  differs  in  its  leaves  being  more  pointed 
and  longer  than  the  others,  but  their 
margins  not  so  plaited  ; yet  they  are 
considerably  so,  which  gives  the  plants 
a fringed  appearance,  but  not  so  rich 
and  beautiful  as  the  true  Scotch  kale. 
The  chief  difference  is  that  this  affords  a 
greater  abundance  of  sprouts  than  tlje 
other,  after  the  crown  has  been  cut.  It 
is  disposed  to  grow  tall,  consequently 
ought  to  be  planted  earlier  than  the 
others,  as  the  produce  is  in  proportion  to 
its  length  in  stem.  It  is  somewhat 
hardier  than  the  Scotch  kale,  possessing 
nearly  the  same  taste  when  mellowed  by 
frost;  otherwise  it  is  rather  better. 

The  Hundred  - headed  Cabbage. — This 
grows  three  feet  or  more,  and  branches 
out  from  the  stem  like  a fan,  tongued- 
shaped  and  entire,  being  narrower  than 
any  of  the  other  kinds.  This  is  best 
known  to  the  agriculturists,  as  being 
grown  chiefly  for  cattle.  It  is  more 

hardy  than  any  of  the  former, 
but  its  flavour  is  much  inferior. 

The  Egyptian  Kale.  — This 
greatly  resembles  the  Swede 
turnip  when  it  has  run  up  to 
head,  it  having  a very  thick  stalk 
and  rising  about  a foot  above  the 
ground.  The  leaves  are  narrow,, 
generally  having,  at  the  lower  part, 
one  strong  indentation  on  each 
side.  They  are  of  a dark  green,  like 
those  of  the  Swede  turnip,  and 
much  resemble  them  in  flavour. 

Ragged  Jack. — This  grows  close  to  the  ground,  and 
in  spring  grows  up  strong  from  the  sides  and  crown. 
The  leaves  arc  very  much  cut  or  divided  on  the  edges, 
which  arc  marked  with  small  obtuse  serratures.  This 
is  seldom  grown  anywhere  but  in  farmers’  and  cottage 
gardens. 

The  Jertisalem  Kale  very  much  resembles  the  pre- 
ceding, both  in  habit  and  growth.  The  leaves  arc  long, 
with  several  indentations,  and  the  edges  are  serrated,  but 
not  deeply  ; the  upper  surface  being  of  a purplish  colour, 
the  under  one  a pale  green,  and  the  veins  inclined  to  a 
pink  colour.  It  is  very  hardy,  and  when  growing  ap- 
pears of  a dingy  purple.  This  is  not  considered  fit  for 
use  until  spring,  when  other  greens  have  ceased  to  be 
good,  and  hence  it  is  a kind  that  should  be  cultivated  in 
every  garden,  if  only  to  a limited  extent. 

The  Manchester  Kale,  like  the  preceding,  grows  low, 
but  more  close  and  compact,  with  leaves  somewhat  like 
the  German  kale,  having  the  same  sort  of  fringe  on  itS' 
margin.  The  whole  plant  appears  purple  before  it  begins 
to  shoot  in  spring.  It  is,  in  our  opinion,  as  valuable  as 
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any  of  the  borecoles,  being  very  hardy ; and  remaining, 
as  it  does,  late  in  the  spring  before  it  comes  into  flower, 
it  eats  very  sweet. 

Melville's  improved  variegated  Borecole  or  Kale. — 
This  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the  whole  family,  the  colours 
almost  defying  description,  ranging  as  they  do  from 
almost  a black  purple  to  the  palest  pink,  from  the  deepest 
orange  to  the  most  delicate  straw  colour,  from  the 
darkest  bronze  green  to  the  palest  imaginable  green,  and 
almost  every  mentionable  hue.  It  is  an  annual  of  dwarf 
habit,  and  hardy,  and  when  grown  in  collection  would 
beat  many  a bed  of  choice  flowers.  Therefore  it  has  the 
double  advantage  of  being  handsome  as  a garden  orna- 
ment, and  delicious  as  an  edible,  after  you  have  feasted 
your  eyes,  as  it  in  reality  is.  All  the  sorts  are  propagated 
by  seed,  which  may  be  sown  at  any  time  from  the  first 
of  February  to  the  end  of  May,  with  tke  exception  of 
the  Manchester  kale,  which  should  be  sown  the  first  week 
in  August,  and  transplanted  in  September  for  the  latest 
spring  crop.  The  future  culture  of  these  plants  generally 
should  be  carried  out  or  managed  as  follows  : — When  the 
seedlings  are  an  inch  and  a half  high,  the  strongest  plants 
should  be  drawn  out  of  the  seed-bed,  and  pricked  out  into 
other  beds  five  or  six  inches  apart,  well  watered,  and  there 
remain  for  four  or  five  weeks,  when  they  will  be  sufficiently 
strong  for  final  transplanting  in  May  and  up  to  August.  In 
transplanting  always  be  guided  l^y  the  weather  rather  than 
the  season,  taking  advantage  of  showers,  if  possible.  These 
should  be  planted  in  open  compartments  in  rows,  two  and 
a half  feet  asunder,  for  the  first  summer  planting,  and  the 
later' crops  two  feet,  and  so  on  ; setting  the  rows  nearer 
each  other  as  the  season  advances.  They  must  be  watered 
immediately  after  planting,  to  settle  the  soil  , to  the  roots, 
and  this  watering  must  be  continued  in  dry  weather.  In 
order  to  employ  land  to  the  best  advantage — and  this  should 
be  the  first  consideration  of  every  landed  proprietor, 
whether  his  means  be  large  or  small— plant  between  therows 
of  early  beans  and  potatoes,  which  will  be  ready  to  be  cleared 
from  the  ground  by  the  time  these  plants  will  require  hoe- 
ing. In  this  case,  as  soon  as  the  potatoes  and  beans  are  ripe, 
have  the  crop  gathered,  and  dig  over  the  spaces  between 
the  plants,  that  is,  where  the  former  crop  stood,  and  place 
the  soil  round  and  about  the  stems  as  much  as  possible. 
Wehave  alwaysfound  this  practice  to  answer  well,  inasmuch 
as  'by  this  means  an  extra  crop  is  obtained.  The  ground 
between  the  rows  should  be  hoed  over  once  or  twice  a 
week  in  order  to  destroy  weeds,  as_  well  as  to  draw  earth  to 
their  stems,  which  will  be  found  to  encourage  their  growth 
in  the  production  of  large  full  heads  in  the  autumn  and 
winter  months.  In  October  it  is  a very  good  plan  to  take 
the  plants  up  with  as  much  soil  round  about  their  roots  as 
possible,  removing  all  the  lower  leaves,  and  immediately 
replant  them  in  a sloping  direction,  about  eighteen  inches 
apart,  covering  their  stems  quite  close  up  to  the  -leaves. 
By  doing  so  the  crowns  of  the  plants  wdll  be  close  to  the 
ground,  and  when  snow  falls  they  will  be  all  the  sooner 
covered  from  the  severity  of  the  frost,  and  thus  be  pre- 
I served  over  the  winter  until  spring.  When  all  danger  of 
frost  is  over,  set  them  erect  again,  by  taking  hold  of  their 
I heads  and  draw'ing  them  up  straight,  pressing  them  down 
with  the  foot  at  the  same  time  to  keep  them  in  that  posi- 
tion ; they  will  then  sprout  out  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  the  stem.  These  will  be  fit  to  gather  as  soon  as  they 
have  been  frozen,  and  the  heart  is  the  part  to  be  gathered 
ij  for  table,  although  every  sprout  is  eatable.  Those  contem- 
plating  saving  seed  will  do  well  to  attend  to  the  following 
lj  hints.  The  seed  of  more  than  one  sort  seldom  can  be 
! saved  the  same  year  in  the  same  garden,  on  account  of 
i accidental  impregnation,  by  bees,  the  wind,  and  other 
causes,  no  plant  being  more  addicted  to  sport  than  this.  The 
seed  w'hen  once  saved  true,  will  keep  good  for  several  years. 

I therefore,  if  the  garden  be  large,  one  or  two  sorts  may  be 
:j  saved  every  year  in  rotation,  but  in  a small  garden  it  would 


be  folly  to  attempt  to  do  so.  If,  as  we  have  said,  you  have 
room  to  save  a little  seed,  you  must  in  the  autunm  or  spring, 
select  some  of  the  best  and  truest  plants,  and  plant  them  as 
far  distant  as  the  garden  and  other  circumstances  will  allow. 
All  loose  and  ragged  leaves  should  be  cleared  away,  and 
the  plant  inserted  to  the  head,  and  at  about  double  the 
distance  they  stood  before  in  the  plantation.  The  seed 
will  be  ripe  in  August,  when  it  may  be  gathered,  dried, 
and  threshed  out,  and  after  being  exposed  to  the  air  a 
few  days  may  be  put  up  in  bags  for  use.  We  do  not 
advise  any  small  grower  to  save  his  own  seed,  unless  for 
novelty’s  sake,  as  good  seed  is  now  to  be  had  so  reasonable 
that  it  is  not  worth  the  trouble. 


OCCUPATIONS  ACCESSIBLE  TO 
WOMEN.— VII. 

DISPENSING  AND  NURSING. 

A KINDRED  branch  to  the  subject  discussed  in  our 
last  paper  is  pharmacy  and  the  practice  of  dispensing 
chemistry.  The  introduction  of  women  into  this  pro- 
fession was  recommended  at  a meeting,  lately  held,  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  young  men  as  assistants  in  the  trade.  By  the 
Pharmacy  Act  of  1868  women  were  admitted  to  the 
examination,  the  passing  of  which  constitutes  the  legal 
qualification  for  the  practice  of  the  profession  ; and  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  admits  ladies  as  students  to  the 
lectures  given  daily  at  their  offices,  17,  Bloomsbury 
Square.  The  fees  are  four  guineas. 

The  society,  however,  refuses  to  grant  to  women  the 
practical  experience  only  to  be  gained  in  the  laboratory — 
a thoroug'n  acquaintance  with  practical  chemistry,  dis- 
pensing, and  pharmacy  being  absolutely  essential  to 
enable  every  student  to  pass  the  examination,  and  also  to 
practise  pharmacy.  The  South  London  School  of  Phar- 
macy offers  to  women  equal  advantages  with  men ; and 
the  laboratory  course,  as  well  as  the  lectures,  are  open  to 
them.  This  is  at  present  the  only  place  where  a woman 
can  fully  qualify  herself  to  pass  her  examinations,  as 
required  by  the  law,  to  enable  her  to  open  a shop  and 
to  style  herself  a dispensing  chemist.  The  year's  training 
expenses  at  this  school  amount  to  about  AU- 

The  preliminary  examination  includes  elementary 
English,  arithmetic,  Latin,  and  the  metrical  system  of 
weights  and  measures.  This  examination  is  required  of 
all  students  at  both  societies  ; candidates  must  also  be 
thoroughly  grounded  in  fractions  and  decimals. 

After  passing  through  the  school-course  of  lectures  and 
laboratory  practice,  the  minor  examination  in  prescrip- 
tions, practical  dispensing,  materia  medica,  pharmacy, 
botany,  and  chemistry  must  be  gone  through  ; and  then 
a still  higher  one,  called  the  “ major  examination,”  com- 
pletes the  curriculum  of  study,  and  confers  the  title  of 
pharmaceutical  chemist. 

Any  lady  wishing  to  qualify  herself  is  at  present  obliged 
to  supplement  this  training  by  three  years’  apprenticeship 
to  a registered  chemist  and  druggist.  This  new  regula- 
tion came  into  force  in  January,  1877. 

In  every-day  life  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  find  a doctor’s 
wife  capable  of  compounding  her  husband’s  prescriptions  ; 
and  country  practitioners  would  have  special  facilities  for 
preparing  their  daughters  for  this  calling  by  a course  of 
study  in  their  own  dispensaries,  where  constant  practice 
in  reading  and  translating  into  English  autograph  pre- 
scriptions might  be  had,  as  well  as  a knowledge  of  the 
metrical  weights  and  measures.  They  might  also  be 
taught  how  to  recognise  the  extracts  of  tinctures,  and 
become  familiar  with  the  proportions  of  the  active  in- 
gredients of  the  “Pharmacopoeia.”  The  elements  of 
chemistry  and  botany,  as  well  as  the  ability  to  write  a 
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good  legible  hand,  might  also  be  acquired  at  home.  One 
of  the  requirements  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  is 
that  every  student  should  be  able  to  “ properly  finish  and 
direct  every  package”  sent  out  from  the  dispensary  or 
shop — a task  not  unsuitable  to  the  neat  and  clever  fingers 
of  women. 

This  seems  to  be,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  promising  of 
all  the  various  openings  for  educated  female  work.  The 
only  special  qualifications  are  an  accurate  eye  and  a 
steady  hand,  both  of  which,  in  general,  can  be  acquired 
by  practice. 

It  may  be  objected,  however,  that  dispensing,  especially 
hospital  dispensing,  is  both  heavy  and  fatiguing  work, 
involving  hours  of  standing,  and  much  reaching  to  high 
shelvesfor  packages  and  bottles.  It  must  alwaysbe  remem- 
bered that  the  weak  and  sickly  of  any  class  must  be  “ a law 
unto  themselves,”  the  battle  of  active  life  lying  generally 
with  the  strong  and  healthy  members.  We  conclude  with 
a quotation  from  the  Lancet  There  is  nothing,”  it  says, 
“in  the  process  of  education,  or  in  the  business  of  a 
pharmaceutical  chemist,  that  would  be  unbecoming  in  a 
woman.  For  purposes  of  neat  compounding  she  would 
be  a serious  rival.  The  success  of  a pharmaceutical 
chemist  turns  very  largely  upon  the  way  in  which  dis- 
pensing is  conducted ; and  the  natural  handiness  of 
women  would  find  ample  field  in  it.  Doctors  are  only 
waiting  till  dispensing  can  be  done  at  reasonable  prices 
by  chemists  to  hand  over  the  whole  of  their  prescrip- 
tions to  them.  Perhaps  the  introduction  of  women  into 
the  trade  may  hasten  this  most  desirable  arrangement.” 

The  nursing  profession  seems  naturally  to  follow  in 
connection  with  medicine  and  pharmacy.  A very  excel- 
lent suggestion  has  been  recently  made  to  endeavour 
to  raise  it  into  a profession  for  gentlewomen  by  means  of 
some  combination  among  themselves.  The  form  recom- 
mended seems  to  be  “ a nurse’s  guild,”  the  members  of 
which  should  form  a community  in  connection  with  some 
well-known  hospital  or  training-school.  This  plan  would 
afford  a voucher  for  their  training  and  experience,  as  well 
as  for  their  moral  characters,  and  if  originated  by  some 
high  authority  in  the  medical  world,  would  at  once  give 
the  professional  sick-nurse  the  social  status  she  needs; 
and  if  a lady,  assign  her  a rank  equal  to  that  of  a high-class 
finishing  governess — a valued  and  respected  member  of 
every  family  she  may  enter,  to  be  received  on  terms  of  an 
equal  and  familiar  footing. 

Before  entering  on  nursing  as  a profession,  there  are 
several  very  serious  considerations  to  be  taken  into 
account.  The  first  and  most  important  one  is,  Health. 
“ Have  you,”  writes  an  old  superintendent  of  nurses, 
“ have  you  sufficiently  good  health  to  stand  an  amount  of 
hard  work  to  which  you  have  never  before  been  ac- 
customed ; and  that  work  joined  with  a large  amount  of 
mental  work,  which  draws  upon  the  physical  resources 
as  much  if  not  more  than  mere  bodily  exertion,  and  this 
continued  for  seven  days  a week,  not  for  six?”  The 
second  consideration  is,  that  the  nurse  has  to  do,  and 
must  do,  many  things  which  are  far  from  pleasant  and 
agreeable,  especially  to  refined  and  cultivated  women. 
Hence,  great  self-control  is  requisite,  and  a determination 
to  accept  all  the  duties  of  her  calling  with  patience  and 
good  temper.  Great  intelligence  is  also  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  a nurse  : without  it,  she  cannot  possibly  rise  to  a 
high  rank  in  her  calling.  Lastly,  a nurse  must  have  a 
good  knowledge  of  all  domestic  duties — such  assweeping, 
dusting,  scouring,  bed-making,  and  the  rudiments,  at 
least,  of  cooking.  Some  knowledge  about  house-linen  is 
very  needful ; the  various  kinds  of  linen,  cotton,  blankets, 
feathers,  and  hair  used  ; in  fact,  all  the  particulars  which 
may  be  of  service  in  the  hygiene  of  nursing. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  general  adoption  of  this 
profession  as  a remunerative  one  by  women  is  the  two- 
fold difficulty  of  getting  suitable  training  and  of  finding 


employment  when  trained.  Those  who  know  anything 
of  the  present  arrangements  of  hospitals  will  acknowledge 
that  many  changes  must  take  place  before  women  of  the 
middle  and  upper-middle  classes,  or,  indeed,  any  woman 
of  decency  and  refinement,  could  study  in  them  with 
much  advantage  or  comfort.  Cases  have  been  known 
where  the  nurses  have  been  expected  to  cater  for  them- 
selves and  to  cook  their  own  food,  running  the  risk  of 
being  called  away  before  they  even  had  time  to  eat  their 
poor  morsel  of  badly-prepared  food  ! Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, neither  health  nor  work  could  long  be 
retained. 

The  cause  of  the  many  complaints  against  hospital 
nursing  is,  no  doubt,  the  fact  that  for  centuries  it  has 
been  left  in  the  hands  of  a very  low  and  uneducated  class, 
whilst  now  the  advancing  spirit  of  the  day  is  attracting 
towards  it  women  of  a higher  social  standing  and  educa- 
tional culture. 

It  is  calculated  that  there  are  outside  the  walls  of 
hospitals  at  least  230,000  sick  people  in  our  own  countiy 
who  daily  need  a nurse’s  care.  The  vast  field  of  labour 
this  one  fact  implies  shows  us  that,  when  once  the  needful 
training  can  be  obtained,  no  woman  need  be  without 
employment. 

The  “National  Association  for  Providing  Nurses  for 
the  Poor”  has  recently  made  a careful  investigation  into 
the  opportunities  of  training  offered  by  the  London 
hospitals  during  their  painstaking  efforts  to  establish 
their  nursing  staff,  and  have  issued  a report  on  the 
subject,  to  which  we  refer  our  readers  for  further  informa- 
tion, merely  adding  that  the  conclusion  of  the  association 
seems  to  be,  “ that  no  available  hospital,  under  existing 
arrangements,  in  regard  to  accommodation,  discipline, 
and  provision  for  the  systematic  training  of  nurses,  fulfils 
the  conditions  they  consider  indispensable  to  produce 
competent  and  efficient  women.” 

We  have  been  particular  in  mentioning  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  would-be  nurse,  as  we  fear,  in  many 
instances,  the  romantic  halo  which  has  been  thrown  over 
the  calling  has  proved  the  attraction  to  its  adoption.  The 
profession  is  one  of  the  highest  and  noblest  to  which 
woman  is  called,  but  the  preceding  drudgery  is  dis- 
heartening and  painful ; and,  in  order  to  do  any  work 
easily  and  well,  it  is  needful  to  learn  the  rudiments 
thoroughly ; and  to  train  and  command  others  it  is  first 
necessary  oneself  to  serve,  to  learn,  and  to  obey. 

Most  of  the  London  hospitals  train  only  their  own 
nurses,  and  do  not  profess  to  receive  others  to  train  ; 
others  are  willing  to  receive  a few  ladies,  who  do  not  bind 
themselves  to  remain  in  the  hospital  after  the  period  of 
training  is  over.  King’s  College,  the  University,  and  the 
Royal  Free  Hospitals  are  nursed  by  independent  institu- 
tions, with  whom  the  committee  of  each  hospital  has 
entered  into  special  arrangements. 

We  shall,  in  our  next  paper,  endeavour  to  give  informa- 
tion on  the  opportunities  of  training  afforded  by  each 
London  hospital,  and  the  general  process  through  which 
the  aspirant  for  nursing-honours  has  to  pass  before  she 
rises  to  the  highest  position  in  the  hospital,  or  is  at 
liberty  to  leave  it. 

In  many  of  these  institutions  the  work  is  on  a new  and 
improved  system,  more  in  accordance  with  modern  ideas. 
Candidates  for  admission  are  usually  required  to  be  under 
thirty-five  years  of  age  and  not  under  twenty-four,  to  be 
of  a good  average  height,  and  in  sound  health. 

If  they  enter  as  probationers,  they  are  usually  required 
to  bind  themselves  to  remain  not  less  than  three  years  ; 
they  receive  partial  uniform  and  a nominal  salary  the 
first  year,  rising  by  the  third  year  of  their  probation  to 
^16  or  ;^20  per  annum.  For  nurses  the  salary  averages 
;^23 ; but  in  cases  of  ward-sisters  the  emoluments  are 
higher.  In  some  hospitals  the  nurses  may  obtain  this 
promotion  after  so  many  years  of  service. 


